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one  Begister  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors,  and  for  maldng 
the  changes  necessary  in  consequence  in  the  Law  relating  to  Parlia- 
mentary Electors  and  Burgesses,  and  for  the  better  prevention  of 
frivolous  objections,  ordered  {Mr,  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Mihhert) ;  pre- 
sented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  66.] 

Gheneral  Valuation  (Ireland)  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Baxter)  , ,  . .  . .     579 
After  short  debate,  Motion  ayreed  to  : — Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
the  Valuation  of  Eateable  Property  in  Lreland,  ordered  {Mr,  Baxter, 
The  Marquees  of  Rartinyton) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  64.] 

West  African  Settlements — 
Address  for  "a  detailed  Return  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  British  West 
African  Settlements,  including  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  CSape  Coast,  Gambia,  aad 
Lagos,  for  the  three  years  ending  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1871,  1872,  and  1873," — 
(Mr,  3P Arthur.)  ^  ~^  / 

Thames  Embankment  (Land)   B^— Ordered  {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr, 

Baxter) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  66]  . .  . .  582 

Custody  of  InfemtS  "SlU— Ordered  (ifr.    William  Fowler,   Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  Mr, 

Lopee,  Mr,  Mundella) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  67]       . .  >  •      5S3 

Marriageft  (Ireland)  'BSH— Ordered  {Mr,  Pim,  Mr.  Eeygate,  Sir\Mowland  JBlenmrhassett) ; 

presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  68]  •  •      582 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  FEBEUAJftT  18. 

Regulation    of   Bailways  (Prevention    of  Aocidents)    Bill 

(Nb.  12)- 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%''—(^l%e  Lord  Buokhurst)  . .     582 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  (**now,  )  and  insert  (*'niis  day  six 
months,")— (7i^  JBarl  Cowper) 

After  short  debate,  on  Question,  That  ("  now  ")  stand  part  of  the 
Motion?  Resolved  in  the  Affirmative: — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  Friday,  February  24,  Gommittee  nominated : — list  of  the  Com- 
mittee ..  .•  ..  ..  ..     594 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  FEBEUAEY  18. 

South  Kbnsinqton — Naturai.  History  Museum — Question,  Mr.  Sclater- 

Booth ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ajrrton  , .  . .  . .     695 

Abmy — ^Militia  Storehouses — Question,  Lord  Oteorge  Hamilton ;  Answer, 

Mr.  CardweU         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     596 

Metropolis — Hackney  Carriages  —  Oabhsn's  I^tbs  —  Question,  Lord 

George  Hamilton ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce         . .  . .  . .     59C 

The  Fiji  Islands — British  Protectorate — Questions,  Mr.  M^Arthur,  Sir 

Charles  Wingfield;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield,  Mr.  Gbschen  59  « 

The  San  Juan   Award — ^Rights   of   British   SxnuHcrrs — Question,  Mr. 

Corrance ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  . .  . .  . .     5^   • 

Assistant  Inspectors  of  Motes — Question,   Mr.  liUfi^'   Axummtf  Mr.        ^^^ 

Bruce  . .  '        . ,  . .  . .     ^  ^ 
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LOEDS,  THUESDAT,  FEBEUAEY  20.  Pag$ 

H0E8E8 — OuE  Supply  of  Hoeses — ^Address  for  a  Eoyal  Commission — 
Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Conlmission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  horses,  and  its  capabilities  of  supplying  any  present  or  future  demand  for  them, — 
{The  Lord  Rosehery)  ..  ..  ..      702 

After  debate,  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn 

Poor    Allotments    Management    Bill  [h.l.] — Presented  {The  Duke  of  B,iehmmd)\ 

read  1*  (No.  20)        ..  ..  ..  ..      721 

COMMONS,  THUESDAY,  FEBEUAEY  20. 

Tithe  Commutation  Act — Market  Gabdens — Question,  Mr.  Clare  Eead ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  . .  . .  . .  . .      722 

Case  of  James  Hakeis— Houbs  of  Work  on  Eatlways — Question,  Mr. 

M.  A.  Bass ;  Answer,  Mr.  Peel ;  Observations,  Mr.  Dillwyn  . .      722 

Local  Taxation — Criminal  Prosecutions — Question,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  . .  . .  . .  . .      723 

Local  Courts  of  Eeoord — Question,  Mr.  West ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce        . .      724 
Central  Asia — The  Boundary  Line — Questions,  Mr.  Eylands,  Mr.  BaHlie 

Cochrane ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield       . .  . .  . .     724 

Ireland — The    Inquest    at    Holywood— Question,    Mr.    W.    Johnston  ; 

Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington      . .  . .  . .     727 

Coolie   Prosecutions  —  Question,   Sir  James   Lawrence ;    Answer,    Mr. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen  . .  . .  . .  . .     727 

Census,    1871,    Eeturns — Question,  Mr.  F.    S.    Powell ;    Answer,    Mr. 

Hibbert  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..728 

The  ''Northfleet"  Collision — Eelease  of  the  **Murillo" — Question, 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  . .  . .     728 

Ireland  —  The    Letter  -  Mullen   Coastguard — Question,  Mr.  Mitchell 

Henry ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  . .  . .     729 

Irish  Affairs — Questions,  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing;  Answers,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  . .  . .  . .  . .     729 

Spain — Kino  Amadeus — The  British   Fleet   in  the   Tagus — Questions, 

Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  . .     730 

British  Settlements  on  the  Gambia — Questions,  Mr.  Macfie ;  Answers, 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen    . .  . .  . .  . .     732 

The    Breakwater    at    Colombo  —  Questions,    Sir    James    Elphinstone  ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  . .  . .  . .     733 

Parliament — Breach   of    Privilege — Mr.  Plimsoll — Observations,   Mr. 

T.  E.  Smith    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     733 

Moved,  "  That  to  accuuc,  in  a  printed  book,  Members  of  this  House  of  grievous  oflfences, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  further  exposure  if  they  take  part  in  its  Debates,  is  conduct 
highly  reprehensible,  and  injurious  to  the  honour  and  cugnity  of  this  House," — {Mr. 

Eustace  Smith.) 
After  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  [BiU  36]— 

Movedf  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Bruce)  . .     743 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted  for  Thursdat/  next. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife'8  Bister  Bill  [Bill  15]— 
Moved,    **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time,'' — {Sir   Thomas 

Chambers)        , ,  , ,  . .  . :  . .     753 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Collins.) 
Question  put,  '*That  the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question:"— 

The  House  divided;  Ayes  98,  Noes  64 ;  Majority  44. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  .-—Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


[ Felrmry  21.]  \.  ^ ^'  v:u>wxi.c^ jPayi 

Galway  EiiECfTioN  PBogBornaoawtf^Bpri^  oDtwwawp  te^»MQniiiicmy JfiKil^. 
Mitchell  HeiKry ;  Aiiswer»!]ni|^,AAiQtnE^  Of  lateral  ..  ..788 

Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe  ..  ..  •  ..      :^'>tj^nfi+-.T  ^®^ 

BtTPPLY^Ordev  fi>r  OomimttGe  raulr  Motion^  sijade^  aod.Qioiiitf qii>  p^^po^ci^L 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair^'Wr:  ' N  M  ,  ind  u  r  .^tA 
South  Afbica — Questions,  Observations;  Mr.  E.  N.  Fowler ;  Reply,  Mr. 
KnatohbuU-Hugessen :— Debate  therebi^^A    103  airf|5lnl  1o  Ybcitaxraw) 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question  lb  oidear>to\adlt  tbe 
words  '*a  Select  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
existing  principles  and  practice  which  in  the  several  P^blio  l>Mp9i^eB^  ^o^^fM^l^^ . ,  r 
Tegttlate^^fl^  purchaoe^anA  Bale  pf  i^ateiials  and  stor^/ '-—(ifr.  JTb/iiM,}— Instead 
thereof         '      '    ■.;■'       "   ""  ■?  v'j  '    "  .'•t^'i--,    '..'-.'- .•'..*^  ."-'./■'''!!"•. m^t'^  ®^^ 
Question  proposed,,  ** .That. the  wioids  xPWPPefed,' tQ %^\4^sy^,ilt^(^jl 
of  tba  Qijiei^tioifi  \  "— Afte^  debitej,  44»entoie}i^,  tj^  .j^^aye,  ifjfj^fliwi. '  ^' 

THiB  SCAKOITY  Ot  OOAlr-^MOTPOTST  It)B  X  SStaiOT  COMinTiarah-*     '  i  "    >     i:.r 

Al3aendme^t  proposed,''  '  ':'.  '.  V'  '•';';■"•  •'"'"  ""  .  "^-J--  '^  •^•'•^■^i 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  <^!that*^  to  tbie  end  dE  uie -Question,' in  cbdor to  ^d'i^ 

words  **  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  pl^mBt 

dearness  and  scaircity  of  ,CoaL.ana  report  th«aK)n  ±o  the  HQuse,"-:-(Jfr.  MundellaJ) 

—ih& thereof  ..      '^  ^'      ..,*^  -TTrT^ijoiTxriaaT^'uoiirvCv:^  ns^tiB^16 

After  short  debate,  Question,  *'Tiiat  'tti:e'%ords't)rbposed  t6  be  left-  dtft 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived: — ^Words  added: — 
Main  Question,  Mt  aA0n!ljEf4>' pitfc/ap4l^V'[M<^-^f'?rr9^^®c^  Committee 
appointed. 

And,  on  Marofr  4,  CoffiAUl^e^nd;**«*i»<^-!.li&  3f'fea«Simi«&  'y^^j[ifi^29 
SUPPIiY-T-flon^mttee  upcfi^  Mmdatf  nezjfc.  mpvt^  <5*ijftt<«  oUt!^ 

looses/ M0NpAY,;t^  '"  ;'V;;;^;f 

Navy— H.MwS.  *VD»vABTAWON"-^Posx?<)ijBMroT.Qy  S^oticb— OWers'ftfipa^j 
The  Earl  of  Oamperdown ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Ijaud^T^ale  :r-rfllfOrt 
debate tibereoa     .-  ■  ••  ....   :.••.;..■         ^4  v  .,  ...v  '".•',•  ,(   [  .^.t    829 

CHimcH  Temfobauties  CoMinssioNs  (iRELAin)) — ^XVECBA^iiosiB^in^P^iABO^is 
— Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Longford;  Eepty,  The^Arl  of 

Kimberley      -v  1 ,    w^rrr  ^..y.:,';  r '^^oTnAn  r  ••     ^^^ 
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) 


University  Education  (Ireland)   Bill — The  CotrNto^-^u«rffcioiiBy  L^rd 

Eoberi Montlkgft'j  Aaswei^,  Mf« Ol&datone   -^  :  .«/.  ..    .'^    932 

Mbtrig  Wbiohts  AND  MBASUBBS'^^IiBais^TiON'-r-Question,.  Mr.,  jr.  S.  Sffiit^ ;.  ;: 

Answer,  Mr.  Ghiohettev  S'QrieecMe  f   ;•  <>.  J./     !'".;.•    fW    ,'.,...,,    w .     833 
Irish  Land  Act,    1870— The    12th    Clause— rQues^wjfj'iJiJrf. 3^ 

. Ans^r^  Mr.  Qla4st9n^,7      ,„  . ..    ,       ,  j, ..     .  "  j     ■  c'\  .  •  •     ?^* 

<7entral  Asia — ^Boundaries  of  the  Afghan  BTAT)b-—Questioi]L^^i^.  James 

Elphiii9tcvie ;  Anftve?!'*  M'- fSlftd^t^Jf?... :  .^^  .     »  •••.  >a  "    ••/^^'^ 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  n^ade,  and  Clue(i^;;^^^^qpQej^,' 
'* That  Mr.  Speaker  do 30 wi«avf|ifee.(;pM^I^  ^^^  ^^ 

Army — Length  of  Service  of  Eboucbnib  in  Inpia— EB$6ttr?ict|j^— ,      ' 
Amendment  proposed,,  ^  •  -     «. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  thleciilA  6!  'fiie  QueBtte^iii  ordei*  ilo  add"  th^ 
words  '*in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  term  of  8<Miod  ca  Btgitiiaiiti fin  ladi^ 
/oughii»lmBhattm^"--:{Cohnaj^ariUM^  .     ^,        .  ,.      ..,t 

Question  nroposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to.bA.laftr9lii  ii49a;id.^furt 
of  theQuestw;  "— -After,debate^4^  T^re,  mih^nh^n. 

Main  Question,    ''That  Mr.  Speaker  4^  aaw>l9itT0  ^i^f  .(^airj''  |(i]t,  'f^d 
agreed  to,  ,, .,  ..  ^ 


f;r^.-ArA-    Kjt4*wA  ■V.r.c.Ai* — Crmassn   fc^i^iLraar    IaiaL*a:r:  Aaz.-^. 
'Ijr  •  ^^M..  .'   /:..'■    4 r : •'. *r     J" .t>.:..i .:*::. ^   2: fj.!, — *:ii^ni: il*.   iTr .    -zi icsiLxn. .    JLz.- 

'J/*.-  <f^4^fA^  '      . .  .      k: 

Vf^^:  ff^  -.?  ;'4r:..'.  .fsrvr— Jf'.cr'.:*  jkh  a-t  Arrxsss — 

..•  *«it/  •  V -or.  uj  Jiirf,  ■•-^''•■^  -.f  >  -.-  ftn.-.^   ill  i.rftGrJa-ti"-  -wri.  2i*  Fi±2.  hcscinrif jl  3 

*■■    ''';wi>r-'."<'-^ -vr*  f"  »*■■ -«    in -"*•>»«/' ^#..  —  Jf'    <  ^*'->«  *"i.v«c*-;       ..  .         c^jo 

■;■.  .  •  •  ■    v/  ■"»'■■■    ■••    •■  "  i     ■."-.*:."  V.  *.■,.-•.  *r..:   -.i  -.:.'•    V".'^^^: -tu  in  -ir-i-B  f    i»il  :i-r 
»■,■•; J      1   -'i  fr'    '  f.'  :•  ^''-^r-    V.  ii  ;r^".'.r.*>*i  v,   ■  ".r..*:  ii-r  v.- ■.;-•.'-  ::  v.-    Li 7  tt  "s"!!:- Ii 

wf    .'-.Ti  >'.^  ^^♦ '*-«».» j'.r.  '.^ /•  ,r.».*-  j(.j<i.V!MN,  *r>-r.  v.-r   •>-..-i -.*:*.-  i::ir.il:v.t-I '"-J  Crr  JhL^- 
,..<♦,■■*   \i  .  .j^i^t  I--.. •...'.  .'.*";  ^r-r*r:. r...^.  t.-.i    v>^i::  y  .rl.,»:  •ii-.'ui.'>  **"-::  .-  1:17 

^j^.A»*;/,r.  ;//'/;•/>■//:,  T .'.A^  *;.^:  -tv.-Ia  yTr^'r-rA  :o  ''<?  l-rf:  :i:  ?:j.- i  rar: 
>/  iU'dr^^AVi 

!/'."<  "•  iVtA  *fi<4  ff-.-.^/',  »A  '.r-W  \f.  T--r:.Miv  '/■r'AXu  *l-A*!r^  ir.  Ih-:  ^vbtanLinxiot,  ot 
-e   .•."./...-.    /   r".r  •..'.•  .'.*  *r.    'r'.     .-.-..-.'i.'iTift  u*  Lwc-  ilVj 'ji^riaitJertCiLC  lie  ;r  jph'ecy 

.'  .:    .  .-r,  v7  ..'  t.t,/  </..■   r  ..■    "r./f.  ,.;.•..•■■  V.'.r  Vt.  ..-<■  ',/  ',ff.''-tO  a  nJC"^  t-^-Tin  'if  v*<u*." 

'»/'    '-"V,  .  .-■  '       ..     919 

Af''f  iJ.'//*  '!/.^;i*/ .  Art.f  r*f\rri*Th\  ^tr'tiffffvipi]^ 

'I',  .f  . '■    •, .»   't.f    t^'.y'tJ'       '.'f  ft*:,t  /  'J  '.*ji*/,    ifi '.f'l^  r  t/*  ifi-Vrrt  thr- wonia  "  a  R.-iri -i-f 

^'•" '/  "    ».   ■•»'>■   /'.'.';.f>  .Sof.^  '.f  f'^T,t*.ifi*i.»r.  urA  i^VA-f^d-^t  ud  t-xprri'-n'-*- has 

^, /."^ ''.,•.'..■.»  M..// •   /J// ./(/*••*/. ^   M/iiAAiS«Hk»'t^^        '  943 

'I'l'-K^iifi,  j/f'^»'.wi^  "  TliMf.  Ml/) -iT'/rfJii  *  Htxr*^nry  of  hitaie'  stand  part  of 
Ui'.  '4'i'.i:»»/,ii    "       Af^'.r  frjr»h<;r  'I'lhat';,  Arjif:ndrrif;nt,  >>y  leave,  tcifh' 

th  til*  fi 
On^f/inl    /juiMtDz/fi    |/iif :  •     Tfif*    MffiJA^i   du:id^.d ;    AjtsH    13,    Noes    114; 
M«i)'./ifr  I'll 

(U/t/zf^  #rr  Ttilii  arcflMTid;  Act  ^1^66;  Amendment  Bill— 

M'#n//ri  till  \fi,ntt^Uiiy  Jtuhnt  Thrrnnn^  ..  ,,  ..      968 

MflnnU  ftfjffflN/  f/i '  liifl  \n  i«iffMi#l  ii/i/l  aiiKtnrl  fJi';  provihioriH  of  "The 
fr«joM)  of  'liHi.  Mi.liiii'l;  A/l,  IMjri,"  rW«n?//  (Sir  Robert  Torrens, 
hit-  /WwriiM  fi*hi\tihlpH,  Mr.  /'iw,  4/r,  htaiiktiw%)\  prnmifd^  and  read  the 
fhal  litMi.  I  Mill  'n  I 

4/mi#//.  "'Mini  Ihii  Hill  liii  iifiw  inHil  fi  niiroiifl  fimn,".    T^/r.  A^////) 

AMmi   tftioif  flMhiliii,  Moliivii  ////rW  /»;     Hill  rv^hA  a  Mfi/fitid  liiti<«,  and  ct^m- 

mithtl 
M»vp^,    "  'DiM   thii   Mill   hli  iioinitiiiliwl   f/i   a  HnliMrl.   rff«fririiltf/<^ "--«.( J/r. 

/Ipttttfiinl    Ifiififii)     Al'lor    riirlhi«r    nlinrf   ilnlmii*,    Uin"-.linn    |)ili  :»^The 
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Mill  ihnntntft0ii  In  n  liiitiiiitiUiiit  fif  thn  Wholn  IloitHO  for  hiiltiy 
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J  i  '.'I 

If. 

v.- 


TA]9^:0r/.0QN1SZia]|&   1 

iF^rmv  27.]  i  >^i:  v^^rf^^ 

Abmy — ^FiOHTiNa    BBxwBEi?    SoLDiSRS — Qqestioii,    Sir  '\'^^l£cid  Lawaon  ;  . 

OBirt^fiJAiii  Asu — The   ** Intk^mkdiatk  Zone" — Quostipii,   Mr.  Montage   ' 

Ghiest ;  ^ AnsW^rTWcount  Bnfiild     ■^'''■'"'  .  ;^  '^       "  .    '  *;         =    .    '  •  .^  1«5.*'^^- 

Arm^^^Sstimates — Soldiers'  Pay  and  IUtions— Quesrions/M^jtAr  Airbi^    '     • »     , 
notj  A!MW^M*.'CAi?cfweIl  =  ^'-  •"-'      ^'•;..->    --   ••    V.    "  '  •"    '•■'     l\  Ti4U^' 

ARMVi-i-»YBOMANEY    A1{D    VOLUNTEEB    ADJUTANTS  —  Queslioil,    SlT    HeiU^    -^  '^ 

Abmy^Instruction  to   Qfficejis   oy  THE  Axjxi^iiABY  .FoioEd---'QuM6ofi,''"    ''^ 

Mr.  H«tfy'fi6tnra«Boi((  aS^  ':f^-^''   .\^     li-fOSd-"^ 

JxTRiia-  (Ireland)   Act,    1872— Clare   Assizes— Question,  Mi.   Bkt^'Y'^^f^ 

Answer,.^^e Majj^iiessof  ^artMigtpu, .  .  < .«     .  ,  , - , •       ,,..,,    ,^,. . J-W    '. 

University    EAubATioN    (iRiaAij©)  jBm  iNaTJ^T^Jiaoii)^^     j^  .  ~    ' 

Questions,  Mr.   Gordon,  Lord  Kooert  Montagu,  Mir.  C.   ^.  Lewis; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone       .'.  ■       •      '     ..     '  ..  .;   1^8^^ 

Ireland — Galway  Election  Prosecutions — Question,  OolonelBtuati  Knox  ;•  i       > .  A 

Answet;  >tr.  Glftdfltone        ..'      '  ..  ..  .,.1(J4# 

Central   A^U— Ai^ipANlstAif   (]jr<:>!RTHER;N)  "BotnyDARY — Mr,   FoiRSYTH's  .. 

Mission — Quesfion,  Mr.  00093010;  Answer,  Mx.  Granibuff  /  .,  •  .1041 

RaiitWdy.^wdCM^  -, ..  ....;;..  i',  ,..;;, 

Moved,  ^'That  tteBill  1)e  now  i^ad:V\».W)nd.,iime^?-^ 

Fortwue)  ..•,•.,      ....     .  r-.  '.^-       r  %•   XQiii 

After  dri««<MotitJtf^^rM»  fc-^fia^  tiAe,  ina^  eim^m/:^^''' 

for  Thursday  next. 

SUPPLY— <?(m«»V^d(?  in  Commrtt^e^AiArtr  SfcfrmAtBi.  Mi  T*J< 

Motion  mado,  and  Question  proposed,  **TliAta  nunbor  of 'Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 123,96&  be.PMLiiiiaisai^s  t)io  eoryioo  of  th^  Ibited  Eiagdom  of  Qreat.  Britain ., 
and  Xrdi^no^  m^  f pr J^imdUi  for  the  tr^inijag  of; ,  Kepruiis  for  scryipe  at  Ctomet  a^? 
Abro«d,  uiclttding.  JEiec  tA^e«t7*A,Indi^  f^as^oas,  frpm  the  lot  day  of  Ami        , 
1873  -t^  ih«  ZXs^  day  of  MaiicU  U74,ia<}lwvoi''^?^;$tecrc^ary  <2^^ia/«/<itr  >r<?r).  1056 

After  debate,  ^oi;^(/,  "  That  a  nxunber  of  Lfttid  ForcM,  not  exceeding  H8;9e8,  &o.,'' 
— (Jfr.  »n>iAVim  iFbf<?fcr)    •'  I       =    ..    •  ..  •     *».  ,■.    \Q7ff^ 

After  fnrth^  d«lbate,  Mo^d^  *'  ISiat  the  Chairman  do  repoit  Progress,  and  Bsk  leave 
to  sit  again," — (ifr.  iVaw  .Jh— Motion,  by  l©a^,f(«rtiirfr*«»«. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  a  number  of  Land  Forces  not  exicesdinff  118,968^       .    <  ■ 

'  man  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Sir  John  Pakington :) — ThA 
Committee  divided;  Ayes  159,  Noes  38;  Mi^cnity  126.  '1 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  2Miof*fdW  ^  ^'■ 

Salmon  Fisheries  ComXttlSSionerS  ViSX-^OH^d  {Mr,   mfU^rdotkmm,  Mr.  tSecretmrf 

Brute) ;  prennUd,  and  rojid  the  first  time  [Bill  85]    . .  . .  . .   j'094 

LORDS,  FREDAT,  FEBBTXARY  28. 

Their  Lordships  met;-T«iidhaTfiiig  gone. through  the  Business  on  the 
Paper,  without  debate  [House  adjourned.] 

COMMONS,  BTtlDAT,  FEBHTFAR^  28. 

ExTKADrnojT  Trmty,  wira  Pqrxttgal — OAPixfL  Puwi^HMBNT  —  Question,  , 

Mr.  Gilpiii ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  '   Z.         '  . .  *     ,..   1095  - 

Army — ^Medical  Dkpabtment — Dbntal  Sxjbqeby — Question,  Dr.  Brewer'; 

Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks  ., ,     ,  ,.      ^     ••••.^^^  -  •  •*  ^^^^ 

Loans  to  PoLmoAL  Parties— Spain— Charles  VH. — Queiition,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Cteneral         ..  •     •.  ..   ^^^^ 

Tramway  Bnw-^Question,  Mr.  I^ykyn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  1  ^^^ 

Navy — Gbxonwigh;  Natii*  <3oLiaas — Db.  Akicstronq— ^uestioii»  Mr.  A.       4^*:^^, 
Ghiest;  AnswiBr,'Mr.  Qt>schen  •  , ,  . .  . .    ^      ^ 

NAvlri^STRAiTS  ot  MiGEELAW— Que8tii(to,'Sir  JaJH^  Hphinwtono ;  Answer,  ^_^ 

Mr.  Goschen..  ^-m"''"^-  ■'•'»' *■.'/'"     ''    '  ^'I'l   "  '■'*■»■   •^ 


ZlBfiXXHF)  COiNnSanDBX 

■fiforcA  8.]  f  *^  ^-i-Aft*^! 

Epping  ForeBtiBill  (No.  19)^ >■/■.■ ''■     -  .     '/  '"^  ..--/^ri    •.ij.T.j..-!oaT3K| 
Ifoved,  *' That- (feeBm be nW r6ad  2%'^-^r5Tfe^i>«i^e  (jf  JSf: '':*fttf>«5"    - -^ : : " *in)l| 
After  short  dibate,  Itfotion  o^W  ^o.:-^Bill  read  2'.AcccMi6il^,"  kbA  cpid-!'/'' 
'  -  '-mitted  to  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Wmidti  Uief  t7M  /ii>*^^'*  *  ■ 

Commissions    in    the    AkkY  —  Question,    Ohservaiipnsi, .  .![pie*  j(Jni 

"  Eiphmon^;  Eeply^,The Marquess  of. Lan^dpwiiei;      ,    •  •       ,  i     .'  r- 
jBtpptates  Widows  and  Chiidren  Bill  [H,L.}-^*««*<4i  (Jl*#..i;antf  Ckrim^fdr^lf. 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  3. 

Univeesity  Education  (Ireland)  Bill — ^Notice  of  Motion,  Mr.  iMatohell    \i 

Henry  ,.  ,.  •.  •i.  .a.'HSII 

Letters   Patent  — Question,  Mr*  J.  Howard;    Answer,   The   Attomiey. 

Oeneral  ....  ..  ..  ;     ;,  :.';im\ 

Eeiish  Bills — Question,  Mr.  Vance;  Answer,  The  MArq^iiess  of  Hartulfl^n    ilffi 
Judge   of  the   Probate    and    Divorce    Court — Quedttotf,' lifc.  fifiM:&^''^   *^ 

Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  . .  -  . .  4  i    •  •        '  "    'i'/^il® 

The  Geneva  Award — Question,  Mr.  Gbldsmid;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstott^  '. ;   ^ta 
Post  Office — Insufficiently  Stamfed  Newspapers — Quesiioii,  Mr:  E^'T^^,  .; 
'   '    Fowler ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  . .  . .       ^      i       .'  -f  !A^ 

Merchant  Shipping  Act — The  **PERu"^^Qttestionsdefferred,'TJit.'ttMiT)2X)  •'  ' 

Observations,  Mr.  Chichester -Forteecue,  Mr.  Bmee    '   . .  '  ■  ■'■'^'     ' ;  i  '/,^'i^ 
Spain — Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ; 'Answer,.  Viscount  En!field  . .  :      \  .  V  ,lite 

Army — Militia  Permanent  Staff  SKBOEAOTs—Question,  Ifc/Wjuigfi^^ 

Baker;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  ..  ,.  »,oil85 

Army — The  New  Pay  Eegulations — Question,  Major  Gteijieral  §ii:,P<^fqy.j.,/^ 

Herbert ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  ..  .,  ...  ilB6 

Univerpity  Education  (Ireiiwid)  Bill  [Bill  55]— 

Mbvedf-  **That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (if/*.  Ghdsime)     ./'lise 
'Amendment  proposed,  ■ -■   v 

To  leare  out  from  the  -word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order*  to*  iadd  «S«'^'^' ' 
words  '*  UiIb  House,  whHe  ready  to  assiBt  Hor  Majeety's  ^Oovommont  in  pdsaiai^  ^  ' 
measure  *for  the  advancement  of   learning  in  Ireland/  regrets  that  Hfir  M«yesty*,«.! 
Government,  previously  to  inviting  the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time,  havo  not 
felt  it  to  l>e  ^aeir  duty  to  state  to  the  House  the  nasties  of  the  twcnty-oiififht  pettMAis  -  --^''^ 
who  it  is  proposed  shall  at  first  constitute  tJ^e  ordijoary  in6at]A>eir8  of  the-Coimcil,''-^ .    \^ 
{Mr.  Swrktj) — ^instead thoroofi  .  •   :■;  i  .ti,. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  6taftd  part'  !'■ 
of  the  Question:  " — ^After  long  debate,  Movedj  "That  the  Debate. ' Vq.- 
"now  adjourned," — {Mr,  JECorsman:) — Motion  agreed  to: — Debsite  adf-  .., 
joHrnediiiSi  Thursday. 

Mutiny  'EWk^-Ordercd  [Mr,   £<mk4t»i^Cartirt    Mr.    Secreigirp    Cat-diCell,    Mr.    €i^rtpdelU*'  \' 
Bannernuin)  . .  , ,  . .  . ,  "        ". ,"  •  1277 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  4.  '  ,  ■ 

.  GAME,^c.7yt;tfotiw,fiMr^l^iffn  {^^Offh^  4Mm#f>f^)  Vxifj/rroW  b*>rilftM 
Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to.  ■     '   • '    1  [  iH 

Orrffrtf</i  That  there  belaid  before,  the  House,  Retuni  of  the  niimbeca-of  Ckttne,!WH4i»TU 
Fowl,  and  Hares  and  Hahbits  sold  by  the  Incensed  Oame  Dealers  in. England,  y^93^  . 
'     and  Scotland  during  the  year  1872.  '    .     . 

COMMONS,  TUESPAT,  MAECH  4. 
Bktiinal  Green  Museum — ^The  Turner  DRAwmos — Questions,  Mr.  Charier 

Eeed ;  Answers,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr,  W..E.  Forster  . .  .  •  1^3 

Police  SuPERANiniATioN— Question,  Sir  John  Ogilvy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce      ^^^ 
Post  Officb— The  .  AtNOLO-Itauan  Mah^h— Question,  fiir  Dayid  Wedder' 

bum ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  . .  . .  •       . ,  -►*  *■  *^^ 


.      TABIS:  OF  00NTBMT8. 

IMareh  4.]  fn 

LocomotlTef  on  Boads  KOr-OrOeritt  ^r.4hufhif^\  J^^  W(^Msm^JiUm0Mh.46Hrf- 
Frederick  Stanley,  Mr.  Sick^  Mr.  Fender)  ;  preeented^  igid  read  the  fini  fime  [BSH  W^  '  l^i 

Children's  Protection  WL— Ordered  (Mr.  MmielU,  Mr.  4fdt^;j0kfUU»i^  Mr.  JbXti 
Gilbert  Talbot,  Mr.  lUtikes) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  tiaie  [Bill  89]      . .  . .  136 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  M^Eioa  S. 

Municipal  OfBloers  Buperaxmuation  Bill  [Bill  6]—   .      ,  ^    v.,,.\f 
Moved,  **  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time," — (Mr.  JRathhims)     .'.  lS6i 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  ^(ikfi  "  iii^^^^'^<<kiii^klLJtit^ 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six  montfaSy'^^^ili^. 
Joshita  Fielden.) 
After  debate.  Question  put,  "That the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the 

Question :" — The  House  divided;  Ayea  101>  Noes  44 ;  Majority  57. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to :— JBiU  read  a  second  tune,  mid  com- 
mitted for  To-morrow. 

Salmon  Piflheries  Bill  [Bill  19]—  '      * 

Moved,  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a'secondteme;"-^^3/^/lWR^>*  ^^  . .  18T3 
After  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  o^tnmitUd^ 
for  Monday  next. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  B^— Ordered  (Mr.  John  Ber^min  Smithy 

Sir  Charles  AdderUy,  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Bainee,  Mr.  Fell,  Mr.  Iftmtt, 
Mr.  Dalglish) ;  preeettted,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  90]  .      . .  •    « .    188( 

LORDS,  THUBSDAY,  MAEQH  6. 

Intestates  Widows  and  Children  Bill  (No.  3d)— 
Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%''--(The  Lord  Chehnsford)  . .   188( 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  2*,  and  eommitted  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  BiU  (No.  29)— 
Moved,  '*  That  the  House  be  put  into  a  Committee  on  the  said  BiU,** — 
{The  Earl  of  Shafteehury)      ..  ..  ..  •.188: 

After  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn : — Committee  put  off  to  Tu€9day 
next. 
Juries  Aot  (Ibsland),  1871 — Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  limerick ; 
Eeply,  Lord  O'Hagan         ..  ..  ..  ..1881 

COMMONS,  THUESDAY,  MARCH  6. 

Univbbsity  Educaxioit  (Iebland)  Bill— Notice,  Lord  George  Hamilton       1385 
Irish  Fisuirt  Loaks — Question,  Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert ;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  . .  . .  . .  .  •   ld9( 

Fisher  Lads — Orsat  Grimsby — Question,  Mr.  Seelj;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruee    139C 
France — The   Commercial   Treaty — Question,  Mr.   Bowring;    Answer, 

Viscount  Enfield  ..  ..  ..  .,1399 

Army — The   New    Pay   Bboulatiokb — Question,    Lord   Eustace   Cecil; 

Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .  1395 

Army  —  Gratuities  —  Army    OntcuLARS    1870-1872  —  Question,   Major 

Arbuthnot;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  , .  . .  • .  1893 

Merohajtt  Sxamxn's  Act— The  Ship  <'Peru" — Questions^  Mr.  H^unbro» 

Sir  John  Pakington ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bruce  . .  • .     ^^^ 

Navy — Post   Office    Orders — Question,  Sir   John   Hay;    Answer,  Mr  — 

Goschen          .,                    ..                    ..                    ,,                    .-    -N 
University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill — The  Select  Committee — Ques 

tion,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry ;  Answer,  Mr.  Dodson  . .  .  - 

Eatlway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill— Question,  Sir  Herbert  Croft ;  Answ^*-  — 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue     . . 
Merchant  Shiffino  Code  Bill — Question,  Mr.  Oorranoe;   Answer 

Chichester  Fortescue  .  •  .  •  •  •        . 


TABLE  OP  CfONTENTS. 

IMareh  7.]  Jftyi 

Supply— Ieelani>—Ovbhflowino  of  t^hb  BUlsvon"  Unturned, 

engineerii^  Boienoe,  and  admit  of  great  im^royementita  compawiiyaly  modtrate  ooot ; 
imd  that  itis  reasonable  and  right  that,  whilst  amply  maintOTlPgjthe-meang  of  jjsublic 
navigation,  measures   should  be   fortiiwith  adopted  to  relieve  a  district    Ci  many 
liundreds  of  miles  of  the  vast  and  unnecessary  suffering  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  tiselesB 
impounding  of  the  waters  of  the  Bivep  BhMmon,^— (Jfr.  .J<**ffA#«  f'^wfy,)— ^instead 
thereof  ..  ..  ..  '  ..  ..    1569 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words  proposM' t6  IM  left  but  MsAjpm/%  «f  ■ '  ' 

the  Question :  " — After  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  'mthdhfwn. 
Jfain  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leav'e  the  XJEcUr,**'  ,]^tft,  ^msiSL 

agreed  to, 

SUPPLY — eotmdered  in  Committee-— Abmy  Estimates. 

(In  the  Ooiinniltee.i) 
(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £85,000,  be 
;  granted  to  Her  MajesW  (in  addition  to  the  sum  of  dS8d3,S00  already  voted  fotr  the 
service  of  the  year  1872-73),  to  defray  the  Charges  whidh  will  come  in  oourae  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1878,  for  the  Establiah- 
ment  of,  and  Expenditure  inctSred  by,  the  Army  \Ehir6hfl8e  Oommi6EiioiMQr8,>afid  for 
ti^o  purchase  of  the  remaming  CommisaLona  of  Gfentlemen  at  Arms  "  . .   1591 

Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,' *-r—((£orir 

JEiehOf) — ^put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
(2.)  £841,900,  Anny  Purchise  Gommiasiosi,  Ac. 
Hesolutionfi  to  be  ^reported  upon  ifotie^  next ;  Committee  to  sit  agmi 
upon  Monday  next. 

LORDS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  10. 

Abhy  Regttlatiok  Act— Abomtiok  of  Pubohase — Question,  Observations, 
The  Duke  of  Richmond ;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  :«*^DebAtB 
thereon  . .  . .  • .  . .  . .   1592 

Ahmy — ^Reortjits — Nttmbbes  and  Quamty — 
Motion  for  Returns, — {TKe  Duke  of  Miohmomd)  v.  ..   1600 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to, 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  10. 
China — ^Tbbaty  of  Tiew-Tsin — Question,  Mr.  Akroyd;  Answer,  Viscount 

Enfield  ..  ^.  :■  .i  .  :     ,.  ,,   1610 

Ireland — REPRODtJonvE   Loan   Fx7ND-*-Question,   Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert; 

Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington      . .  . .  . .  1611 

Theatre  Regulation  Act — '<  The  Happy  LAND'-^HQaestion,  Sir  Lawi<eBioe 

Palk ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  ..  ..  =  :« .   1611 

Post  Office — ^Reoistbred  Letters — Question,  Mr.  Torr;   Answor,  Mr. 

MonsoU  ..  ..  ..  ..   1612 

The    (Jenbva   Award — The   Arbitrators  —  Question,    Mr.    Caarendish 

Bentinok ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  . .  . .  , ,    1618 

Army    Regulation   Bill  —  Half-Pay    OFFicERS^-Question,   Sir  George 

Jenkinson;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .  . .   1614 

United  States— British  Vessels  in  American  Waters — Question,  Mr. 

C.  Daliymple;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  . .  .» .   1615 

Disappearance  of  Mr.  Selby — Question,  Mr.  W.  M,  :Torr«Dis;  Answer, 

Viscount  Enfield  ..  ...  ..  ..  1616 

University   Education   (Ireland)   Bill — Question,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smjth; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke : — Debate  thereon    . .  . .  . .  1615 

TTniversity  Education  (Ireland)  BUI  [Bill  561— 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed 
io    Question    [3rd    March] :  —  Question   again   proposed :  —  Debate 
rewm&dr-^lTkird  NigM]  ..  ..  ..  ..   16"^ 

After  long  debate,  Moved^  ^'Hiat  the  Debate  be  now  ad^joumed," — 
{Colonel  Wthon  Fatten  .-y—After  ftirther  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
Debate /wrfA^  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


TABLE  OF  GONTESTB. 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MAEOH  17.       ^  -P«f* 

Eesignation  of  Ministeks — Ministerial  Statement,  Earl  Granville  . .   1914 

Moved,  /'  Kiat  the  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  2%ur8dai/  next,"— 
{27ie  Earl  Granville :)— After  short  dehate.  Motion  agreed  tol 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAEOH  17. 
Eesignation  of  MnasTERs — ^Ministemal  Statement,  Mr.  Gladstone;  • .   1916 

Moved,  ''That  the  House  at. its. rising  dp  adjo;urn  till Thufsday/'— (A-. 

Gladstone :) — After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 
House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Thursday, 
Moved,  ''That  all  Gommitteies  have  leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding,  the  fid- 

joumment  of  the  House," — {Mr,  Gladstone ;)— Motion  agreed  ta. 
Moved,  "That  the  House  do  now  adjourn, "--(ifr.  Gladstone:) — ^Motion 
agreed  to. 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAEOH  18. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having  gone  through  the  Business  qq  the 
Paper,  without  debate —  [House  adjourned.] 

LOEDS,  THUESDAY,  MARCH  20. 

Eesignation  of  Ministers — ^Ministerial  Explanation,  Earl  Granville ;  Ob- 
servations, The  Duke  c^f  Eiohmond  . .  *  *      ,  . .   1919 

Palace  op  Westminsteb — ^Thb  Hotjse  of  Commons— The  Pexbs'  Gax- 
LEiiY — Observations,  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury ;  Eeplj,  Earl  Granville  : 
— Short  debate  thereon        , .  . .  , .  . .  1922 

COMMONS,  THUESDAY,  MAECH  20. 

Eesionation  of  Ministebs — ^Ministerial  Explanation,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Ob- 
servations, Mr.  Disraeli       . .  . .  , .  .  •    1924 

Parliament — ^Okdek    of   Public  Business — Question,   Mr.  J.    Lowther; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone        . .  . .  . .  , .    1945 

Univeesity  Tests   (Dublin)  Bn-L-^Question,  Mr.  Dixon;  Answer,  Itfr. 

Fawcett  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1946 

Malt  Tax — Question,  Sir  George  JenMnson ;  Answer,  Colonel  Barttelot  . ,   1946 

Begistration  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors  Bill 

Moved,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seciond  time," — {Mr.  Attom&y 
General)  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..   1947 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom^ 
miUed  for  Thur^g  next. 

Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners  Bill  [Bill  85]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . ,  , .  . ,    1958 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  upon  Monday  next. 

PubHc  Worship  Facilities  Bill  [BiU  27]— 
Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  , .  . .   1959 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
*     upon  Monday  next.  [House  cou^itecl  out.] 

LOEDS,  FEIDAY,  MAEOH  21. 
Their  Lordships  met; — and  having  gone  tiirough  the  Business  on  the 
Paper,  without  debate—  [House  adjourned.] 

COMMONS,  FEIDAY,  MAECH  21- 

Juries  (Ibeland)  Act — Select  Oo3£3«ttee — ^Notice,  Mr.  Bruen ;  Question, 

Viscount  Crichton ;  Answer,  Tb©  Marquess  of  Hartington  . .   1^^^ 

Eailways— The  Hebeblein  Bbmx Question,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson ; 

Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  . .  •  •  .  •  1  ^ 
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NEW  WEITS  ISSUED-^ontinued 

Monday,  Febbxtaby  10. 
For  Liihumf  v.  Edward  Wingfield  Yexner,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Friday,  Febbxtaby  21. 
For  Mid  Cheshtref  v.  George  Oomwall  Legh,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Thxtbsday,  Maboh  20. 
For  Tyrone  County ,  r.  The  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Gorry,  deceased. 

NEW  MEMBEES  SWOEN. 

Thubsday,  Fbbbitaby  6,  1873. 
Pontefraet — ^Bight  Hon.  Hu^h  Culling  Eardley  Childers. 
JPretton — John  Holker,  esquire. 
Tiverton — ^Eight  Hon.  William  Nathaniel  Massey. 
Flint  Boroughs-Sir  Bobert  Alfred  Cunliffe,  baronet. 
Forfar  County — James  William  Barday,  esquire. 
Orkney  and  Shetland — Samuel  Laing,  esquire. 
Kincardine — Sir  George  Balfour. 
Londonderry  City — Charles  Edward  Lewis,  esquire. 
Richmond — ^Lawrence  Dundas,  esquire. 

Monday,  Febbxtaby  10. 
Liverpool — John  Torr,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Febbxtaby  27. 
Liehum — Sir  Bichard  Wallace,  baronet. 
Wigtonehire — ^Bobert  Vans  Agnew,  esquire. 
Armagh  County — ^Edward  Wingfield  Yemer,  esquire. 

Monday,  Mabch  3. 
Cork  City — Joseph  Philip  Bonayne,  esquire. 

Monday,  Mabch  10. 
Mid  Cheshire — ^Egerton  Leigh,  esquire. 
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Solicitor  General Hugh  Law,  Esq. 
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ROLL   OF   THE 
LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Twentieth  Pakliament  of  thx 
United  Einodom  op  Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland. 


36o  VICTOEIiE   1873. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Uioge  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  aj^ointi  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  Zordi  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  JSank, 
heginning  with  the  Highest;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Confer- 
ence  with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Hank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  PurpoH 
within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon 
ang  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  hegins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron. 


His  Eojal  Highness   The  Prince  of 

Wales. 
His  Eoyal    Highness  Alfred  Ernest 

Albert  Duke  of  Eh>iNBXJROH. 
His  Eojal  Highness  George  Frederick 

Aleicander  Charles  Ernest  Auoustxjs 

Duke  of  OlJMBERLAND  AND  TeTIOTDALE. 

{King  of  Hanover,) 
His  Eojal  Highness  George  William 
Frederick  Charles  Duke  of   Cam* 

BRIDOE. 

Archibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

BoL^NDELL  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 

William  Archbishop  of  York. 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Marquess 
of  EiPON,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

Charles  Viscount  Halifax,  Lord  Privy 
Seal, 


Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Harl  Marshal 
of  England, 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Eiohmond. 

William  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 
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Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 
George  Godolphin  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Francis   Charles   Hastings   Duke   of 

Bedford. 
William  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
John  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Rutland. 

William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {BukeofHamiUam.) 

William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Drogo  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon  George  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

Arthur  Richard  Duke  of  Wellinqton. 

Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granyille  William  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 
John  Sholto  Marquess  of  Queexsberry. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

GEORGEMarqueesofTwEEDDALE.  (Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Henry  Charles    Keith   Marquess  of 

Lansdowne. 
John  YnxiSBfl  Stuart  Marquess  Town- 

SHEND. 

Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Marquess  of 

Salisbury. 
John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 
James  Marquess  of  Abercorn.     {Buh 

of  Abercorn,) 
Francis   Hugh    George    Marquess   of 

Hertford. 
John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 
William  Alleynb  Marquess  of  Exeter. 
Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 
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John  Chaeles  Marquess  Oahden. 
Henbt  WnxiAK  Geokqe  Marquess  of 

AXGLESSY. 

William  Henby  Hugh  Marquess  of 
Cholmondeley. 

George  William  Fbedebiok  Marquess 
of  Ajlesbitey. 

Frederick  William  John  Marquess  of 
Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ails^^. 

Hugh  Lupus  Marquess  of  WESTMnysTBB. 

George  Augustus  Con9Tantine  Mar- 
quess of  NORMANBY. 

George  Frederick  Samuel  ^^rques^ 
of  RiPON.  {In  another  Place  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,) 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Henry  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Theophilus  Henry  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

George  Robert  Charles  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke AND  Montgomery. 

William  Reginald  Earl  of  ItevoN. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire. 

Rudolph  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

Francis  William  Henry  Earl  of  West- 
morland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarxj^ 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

George  Harry  Earl  of  Stamford  ani) 
Warrington. 

George  James  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

Earl  of  Ghestkrfibld. 

John  William  Earl  q£  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  George  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Walter  Francis  Earl  of  Donoasteb. 
{Duke  of  Puccleueh  and  Queensherry,) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbuby. 

Earl  of  Bebkbley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Richard  Geobge  Earl  of  Scabbbough. 

Geobge  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Geobge  William  Earl  of  Covbntby. 

YiCTOB  Albebt  Geobge  Earl  of  Jsbsey. 

William  Henby  Earl  Poulett. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Mobton.    {Meoied 

for  Scotland.) 
OosPATBiCK  Alexandeb  Earl  of  Home. 

{JSlected  for  Scotland,) 


Glaxtde  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  King- 
horn.     {Elected for  Scotland) 

Thomas  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  {Elected 
for  Scotia^,) 

Dayid  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of 
Airue.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

John  Thornton  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville.    {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Sewallis  Edward  Earl  Ferrers. 

William  Walter  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Charles  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Francis  Thomas  De  Grey  Earl  Cowper. 

Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl 
of  Macclesfield. 

James  Earl  Graham.     {Duke  of  Montrose,) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldegravb. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Charles  Wyndham  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

William  Thomas  Spencer  Earl  Frrz- 

WILLIAM. 

Dudley  Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 
Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Henry  Edwakd  Earl  of  Ilchesteb. 
Chables  Richard  Earl  De  La  Wabb. 
Jacob  Earl  of  Radnob. 
John  Poyntz  Earl  Spenceb. 
William  Lennox  Earl  Bathubst. 
Arthub    Wills    Blundell    Tbumbull 

Sandys  Roden  Earl  of  Hillsbobough. 

{Marquess  of  Downshire,) 
Edwabd  Hyde  Earl  of  Clabendon. 
William  Dated  Earl  of  Mansfield. 
WiLUAM  Earl  of  Abebgavenny. 

John  James  Hugh  Henby  Earl  Stbangb. 

{JDu^  of  Athol.) 
William  Henby  Earl  of  Mount  Edo- 

OUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fobtescue. 

Henby    Howabd   Molyneux    Earl  of 

Cabnabyon. 
Henby  Chables  Earl  Cadogan. 
James  Howabd  Earl  of  Malmesbuby* 
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John   Vansittaet    Danvebs    Earl    of 
Lanesbobough.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Stephen  Earl  of  Mount  Oashell.  (JElected 

for  Ireland.) 
Henby  John   Bettben  Earl  of  Pobt- 

ABLiNGTON.     {Elected  foT  Ireland^ 
William     Eichabd     Earl     Annesley. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 
John  Earl  of  Ebne.     {Elected for  Ireland.) 
Charles     Fbancis     Abnold    Earl    of 
'    WiCKLOW.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Qeobge  Ohables  Earl  of  Luoan.    {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
SoMEBSET  Eichabd  Earl  of  Belmobe. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Fbancis  Earl  of  Bandon.     {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Fbancis  Eobebt  Earl  of  Eosslyn. 
Geobge  Gbimston  Earl  of  Cbaven. 
"William  Hillieb  Earl  of  Onslow. 
Chables  Earl  of  Eomney. 
Henby  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichesteb. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 
Edwabd  James  Earl  of  Powis. 
HoBATio  Earl  Nelson. 
Lawbence  Earl  of  Eosse.    {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Sydney  William  Hebbebt  Earl  Man- 

VEBS. 

HoBATio  Earl  of  Obfobd. 
Henby  Earl  Obey. 
Henby  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Dudley  Earl  of  Habbowby. 
Henby  Thynne  Earl  of  Habewood. 
William  Hugh  Earl  of  Minto. 
Alan  Fbedebick  Earl  Cathcabt. 
James  Walteb  Earl  of  Vebulam. 
Adelbebt  Wellington  Bbownlow  Earl 

Bbownlow. 
Edwabd  Gbanville  Earl  of  Saint  Geb- 

MANS. 

Albebt  Edmund  Earl  of  Mobley. 
Oblando  Geobge  Chables  Earl  of  Bead- 

FOBD. 

Fbedebiok  Earl  Beauchamp. 

William  Henby  Habe  Earl  of  Bantby. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 
John  Earl  of  Eldon. 
Oeobge  Augustus  Fbedebick  Louis  Earl 

Howe. 
Ohables  Sommebs  Earl  Sommebs. 
John  Edwabd  Cobnwallis  Earl  of  Stead- 

bboke. 
OeoboeHenbyEobebtOhablesWilliam 

EarlYANE.  {Marquee  of  Londimderry.) 


William  Pitt  Earl  Amhebst. 
John  Fbedebick  Vaughan  Eaxl  Cawdob. 
William  Geobge  Earl  of  Mxtnbteb. 
Eobebt  Adam  Philips  BLaldanb  Eari  of 

Campebdown. 
Thomas  Geobge  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Geobge    Fbedebick    D'Aboy    Eaxl    of 

DUBHAM. 

Gbanville  Geobge  Earl  Gbanville. 
Henby  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henby  John  Earl  of  Duoib. 
Chables  Maude  Wobsley  Earl  of  Tab- 

BOBOUGH. 

James  Henby  Eobebt  Earl  LsrwEs.   {Duke 

of  Roxhurghe.) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leioestbb. 
WiLUAM  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Chables  Geobge  Earl  of  Gainsbobouoh. 
Fbancis    Chables  Gbanville  Earl  of 

Ellesmebe. 
Geobge  Stevens  Earl  of  Stbaffobd. 
WnjJAM  John  Earl  of  Cottenham. 
Henby  Eichabd  Chables  Earl  Cowley. 
Abchibald  William  Earl  of  Winton. 

{Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 
Welllam  Earl  of  Dudley. 
John  Earl  Eussell. 
John  Earl  of  Kimbebley. 
Eichabd  Earl  of  Dabtbey. 
William  Ernest  Earl  of  Fevebshak. 
Fbedebick  Temple  Earl  of  Duffkbin. 

John  Eobebt  Viscount  Sydney,   Lord 

Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 
Eobebt  Yiscoimt  Hebefobd. 
William  Henby  Viscount  Stbathallah. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Henby  Viscount  Boungbbokx  and  St. 

John. 
Evelyn  Viscount  Falmouth. 
Geobge  Viscount  Tobbington. 
Augustus  Fbedebick  Viscount  Liinstxb. 

{Luke  of  Leinster.) 
John    Eobebt  Viscount    Sydney.     {In 

another  Place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 

the  Household.) 
Fbancis  Wheleb  Viscount  Hood. 
MEBVYNViscountPowEBSoouBT.  {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
Thomas  Viscount  De  Vesoi.     {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
James  Viscount  Liffobd.    {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 


SPIEITUAL  AND  TEMPOEAL. 


Edwaed  Viscount  Bakqob.    {Elected  for 

Ireland,) 
Hayes  ViscouijLt   Doneraile.     {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 

CoRirwALLisViscouiitHAWABDEN.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Caknegie  Eobebt  John  Viscount  St. 
Vincent. 

Henry  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Wells  Viscount  Sidmotjth. 

Geoege  Fredekick  Viscount  Temple- 
town.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

George  Viscount  Gordon.  {Earl  of 
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botham. 

TEWKESBURY. 
William  Edwin  Price. 

CIRENCESTER. 
AUen  Alexander  Bathurst. 

CHELTENHAM. 
Henry  Bemhard  Samuel- 
son. 

GLOUCESTER. 
William  Philip  Price, 
Charles  James  Monk. 

HEBEFOBD  COUNTY. 

Sir  Joseph  Bussell  Bailey, 
bt., 

Michael  Biddulph, 

Sir  Herbert  George  Den- 
man  Croft,  bt. 

HEREFORD. 
George  Arbuthnot, 
Chandos  Wren-Hoskyns. 

LEOMINSTER. 
I  Bichard  Arkwright. 


LUttf 

LONDON  (UNIVERSITT). 
Bt.  hozL  Bobert  Lowe. 

LONDON. 
Bt.  hon.  George  Joachim 

Qo0cheii, 
Bobert  Wjrgram  Crawford, 
William  iiawrence, 
Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de 
EotluchihL 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY. 
Charlefs  OctaviuB  Swinner- 

ton  Morgan, 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  Bichard 

Charlen  Somerset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Sir  John  William  Bams- 

den,  bt. 


NOBFOLK  COLT^TY. 

( Weil  Norfolk.) 
Sir  William  Bagge,  bt., 
Qeor^e    William    Pierre- 
pomt  Bentinck. 
(North  Norfolk.) 
Hon.  Frederick  Walpole, 
Sir  Edmund  HenryKnowleB 
Lac^in,  bt. 

(SouJth  Norfolk.) 
Sir  Bobert  Jacob  Buxton,  bt 
Clare  H*iwM  Bearl. 

KING'S  LYNN. 
Brjn.  lif>bert  Bourko, 
&t  hon*  Lord  Claud  John ! 
Uamilt^m. 

NORWICJI.  I 

Sir  William  Buiwell,  bt., 
Jeremiah  Jamofi  Colman.     { 

NOKTUAMFION 

COUNTY.  1 

{Northtm  DivUion.)  \ 

Et.    lion.    George    Ward 

Hunt, 
Sa^ikvillo  George  Stopford- 
Sackville. 

(Southern  Divition.) 
Sir  Kainald  Knightley,  bt., 
Fairfax     Willian*      Cart- 
Wright. 

PETKRBOROUGII. 
William  WoUh, 
GoorgoIIamniondWli  alloy. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles  Gilpin, 
Bt.  hon.  Anthony  Henley 
(Henley)  Lord  Henley. 

NOBTIIUMBERLAND 

COUNTY. 

(Northern  Ditfiiion.) 

Et.  hon.   George   (Percy) 

Earl  Percy, 
Matthew  White  Bidley. 
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— cont. 

(SomtkenDwiMUm.) 
Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Hon.Heni7  George  LiddelL 

MORPETH. 
Bthon.  SirGeorge  Grey,  bt 

TTNEMOUTH. 
Thomaa  Eustace  Smith. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Bt.  hon.  Thomas  Emerson 

Headlam, 
Joseph  Cowen. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, 
Bt.    hon.  William  Coutts 

(Keppel)  Tisoount  Bniy, 
John  otapleton. 

NOTTE^GHAM 

COUNTY. 

(Northern  Dimsion,) 

Hon.     George      Edmund 

Milnes  Monckton, 
Frederick  ChatfieM  Smith. 

(Southern  Dwieian). 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Thomas  Blackbome  Thoro- 
ton  Hildyard. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

Grosvenor  Hodgkinson, 

Samuel  Boteler  Bristowe. 
RETFORD  (EAST). 

Hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  (Monckton-A- 
rundell)  Viscount  Gal- 
way, 

Francis  John  Savile  Fol- 
jambe. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Charles  Seely,  jun., 

Hon.  Auberon  Edward  Wil- 
liam Molyneux  Herbert. 

OXFOBD  COUNTY." 
Bt.   hon.  Joseph   Warner 

Henlev, 
John  Sidney  North, 
William  Comwfdlis  Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Bt.  hon.  Gathomo  Hardy, 
Bt.  hon.  John  Bobert  Mow- 
bray. 

OXFORD  (CITT). 
Bt.  hon.  Edward  Cardwell, 
William  George  Granville 
Yenables    Vemon-Har- 
court. 


J&miert. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Henry  BametL 

BANBURY. 
Bemhard  Samuelson. 

BUTLAND  OOri^n^. 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel, 
George  Heniy  Finch. 


SALOP  COUNTY. 

(Northern  IHvisiom.) 
John  Balph  Ormsby-Qore, 
Hon.  George  Cecil  Orlando 
(Bridgeman)      Ylsoount 
Newport. 

(Southern  Divtsum.) 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  Percy  Egerton 

Herbert, 
Edward  Corbett. 

SHREWSBURY. 
James  Fi^gins, 
Douglas  Straight. 

WENLOCK. 
Bt.  hon.  George  Cedl  Weld 

Forester, 
Alexander         Hargreaves 
Brown. 

LUDLOW. 
Hon.      George      Herbert 
Windsor  Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William  Henry  Foster. 

SOMEBSET  COXJNTY. 

(East  Somertet.) 

Balph  Shuttleworth  Allen, 
Bichard  Bright. 

(Mid  Somertet,) 
Balph  Neville-CJrenville, 
Bichard  Homer  Paget. 

(Wett  Somertet.) 
William     Henry     PoweU 

Gore-Langton, 
Hon.    Arthur    Wellington 

Alexander  Nelson  Hood, 

BATH. 

Sir  William  Tite,  bt., 
Donald  Dalrymple. 

TAUNTON. 
Alexander    Charles    Bar- 
clay, 
Henry  James. 

FROME. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

BRISTOL. 
Samuel  Morley, 
Kirkmau  Daniel  Hodgson. 


LMof 

SOUTHAMPTON 

COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

William  Wither  Bramston 

Beacli, 
George  Sdater-Booth. 
{Southern  Dtvieion,) 
Et.  hon.  William  Francis 

Cowper-Temple, 
Lord  Henry  John  Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott. 

WINCHESTER. 
William  Barrow  Simonds, 
John  Bonham-Oarter. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir  James  Dalrymple-Hom- 

Elphinstone,  bt., 
William  Henry  Stone. 

LYMINGTON. 

Hon.  Lord  George  Charles 

Grordon  Lennox. 

ANDOVER. 

Hon.  Dudley  Francis  For- 

tescue. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
Edmund  Haviland  Burke. 

PETERSFIELD. 
William  Nicholson. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Bt.  hon.  Eussell  Ghimey, 
Peter  Merrik  Hoare. 

STAFFORD  COUNTY. 

(North  Staffordshire.) 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  Charles  Bowyer 

Adderley, 
Sir  Edward  Manningham 
Buller,  bt. 

( West  Staffordshire.) 
Sir  Smith  Child,  bt., 
Francis  Monckton. 

(East  Staffordshire.) 
Michael  Arthur  Bass, 
John  Robinson  M*Clean. 

STAFFORD. 
Hon.      Reginald     Arthur 

James  Talbot, 
Thomas  Salt. 

TAMWORTH. 
Et.  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
Robert  William  Hanbury. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER.LTME. 
Sir  Edmund  Buckley,  bt., 
William  Shepherd  Allen. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Et.   hon.  Charles  Pelham 

ViUiers, 
ThomasMatthiasWeguelin. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
George  Melly, 
William  Sargeant  Boden. 
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WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WEDNESBURT. 
Alexander  Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Eichard  Dyott. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Division.) 

Frederick    Snowden    Cor- 

rance, 
Hon.  Arthur  Philip  Henry 

(Stanhope)         Viscount 

Mahon. 

( Western  Division.) 
Windsor  Parker, 
Hon.  Lord  Augustus  Henry 

Charles  Hervey. 
IPSWICH. 
Hugh  Edward  Adair, 
Henry  Wyndham  West. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
Edward  Greene, 
Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

EYE. 
Hon.       (}eoi^e    William 

(Barrington)      Viscount 

Barrington. 


SUEEEY  COUNTY. 

(East  Surrey.) 
Hon.    Peter   John   Locke 

Kin^ 
James  Watney. 

{Mid  Surrey.) 
Henry  William  Peek, 
Sir  Eichard  Baggdlay.  knt. 

( West  Surrey.) 
George  Cubitt, 
Lee  Steere. 

SOUTHWARK. 
John  Locke, 
Marcus  Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence, 

bt., 
William  McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Guildford    James    HiUier 
Onslow. 

SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Division.) 
John  George  Dodson, 
George  Burrow  Gregory. 

( Western  Division.) 
Walter  Barttelot  Barttelot, 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  ((Gor- 
don  Lennox)     Eaxl  of 
March. 
SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Et.  hon.  Stephen  Cave, 
Sir  Percy  BuBrell,  \)t. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
James  White, 
Henry  Fawcett. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hon.  Lord  Henry  George 

Charles  Gordon  Lennox. 

LEWES. 

Hon.  Walter  John  (Pelham) 

Lord  Pelham. 

HORSHAM. 
Robert  Henry  Hurst, 

MTOHURST. 
William  Townley  Mitford. 

WARWICK  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
William  Bromley  Daven- 
port. 

( Southern  Division.) 
Henry  Christopher  Wise, 
John  Hardy. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Bright, 
George  Dixon, 
Philip  Henry  Muntz. 

WARWICK. 
Arthur  WeUesley  Peel, 
Edward  Greaves. 

COVENTRY. 
Henry  William  Eaton, 
Alexander  Staveley  Hill. 

WESTMORELAND 

COUNTY. 

Hon.    Thomas     (Taylour) 

Earl  of  Bective, 
William  Lowther. 
KENDAL. 
John  Whitwell. 


(WIGHT)  ISLE  OF. 

Alexander  Dundas  Wishart 

Ross  Baillie  Cochrane. 

NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
Charles  Cavendish  Clifford. 


WILTS  COUNTY. 

CNorthem  Division.) 

Sir   George   Samuel   Jen- 

kinson,  bt., 
Hon.  Lord  Charles  William 
Brudenell-Bruce. 
(Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  Erederick 

Thynne, 
Thomas  Eraser  Grove. 
NEW  SAR\3M  (SALISBURT). 
John  Alfred  Lush, 
Alfred  Seymo^, 


Lidof 

CBICKLADE. 
Sir  Daniel  Oooch,  bt., 
Hon.    Frederick    William 
Cadogan. 

DEVIZES. 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Ernest  Au- 
goBftus   Charles    Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Oabriel  Goldney. 
CALNE. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurioe. 

MALMESBURY. 
Walter  Powell. 

WE8TBURY. 
Charles  Paul  Fhipps. 

WILTON. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  bt. 


UrOECESTER  COUNTY. 

{Roitem  Dhiai/m,) 
Bichard  Paul  Amphlett, 
Hon.Charles  George  Lyttel- 
ton. 

( WetUm  DipitUm.) 
Frederick  Winn  Knight, 
William  Edward  Dowdes- 
well. 

EVESHAM. 
James  Bourne. 

DROITWICH. 

Bt.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 

Pakington,  bt. 

BEWDLEY. 

Hon.     Augustus     Henry 

Archibald  Anson. 

DUDLEY. 

Henry  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Thomas  Lea. 

WORCESTER. 
William  Laslett, 
Alexander  Clunes  Sherriff. 


YOEK  COUNTY. 

{North  Bidimg.) 

Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe, 

Frederick  Acclom  Milbank. 

{East  Riding.) 
Christopher  Sykes, 
William   Heniy   Harrison 

Broadley. 
(  Wett  Riding, NorthemDivxtum,) 
Hon.LordFrederickCharle8 

Cavendish, 
Francis  Sharp  Powell. 
(  Wett  Riding,  Eattem  Division.) 
Christopher      Beckett 

Denison, 
Joshua  Fielden. 
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YoBK  CouHTY — eont. 
(  Wett  RidtnaJSouthem  Divinon.) 
HenryFrederick  Beaumont. 
Walter   Thomas  William 
Spencer  Stanhope. 
LEEDS. 
Edward  Baines, 
Eobert  Meek  Carter, 
William        Saint  -  James 
Wheelhouse. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Bt.    hon.    Hugh    Culling 

Eardley  Childers, 
Samuel  Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
John  Dent  Dent, 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  bt. 

SHEFFIELD. 
George  Hadfield, 
Anthony  John  Mundella. 

BRADFORD. 
Bt.  hon.  William  Edward 

Forster, 
Edward  Miall. 

HALIFAX. 
Bt.  hon.  James  Stansfeld, 
Edward  Akroyd. 

KNARESBOROUGU. 
Alfred  Ulingwortji. 
MALTON. 
Hon.      Charles      William 
Wentworth  -  Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Lawrence  Dundas. 

RIPON. 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  Henry  Knight 
Storks,  G.C.B. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 

THIRSK 
Sir  William  Payne  Gall- 
wey,  bt. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
John  Hutton. 

WAKEFIELD. 
Somerset  Archibald  Beau- 
mont. 

WHITBY. 
William  Henry  Gladstone. 

YORK  CITY. 
James  Lowther, 
George  Leeman. 

MIDDLESBOROUGn. 
Heniy  William  Ferdinand 
Bolckow. 

DEWSBURY. 
John  Simon. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles  Morgan  Norwood, 
James  day. , 


BABONS  OF  THE 

CINQUE  POBTS. 

DOVER. 

Alexander  George  DicksoSi 

George  Jessel. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas  Brassey, 
Ughtred  James  Eay-Shut- 
tleworth. 

SANDWICH. 
Edward  Hugessen  Knatch- 

bull-Hugessen, 
Henry  Armur  Brassey. 

HYTHE. 
Baron  Mayer  Amschel  d# 
Bothschild. 

RYE. 
John  Stewart  Hardy. 

WALES. 
ANGLESEA  COUNTY. 
Bichard  Davies. 

BEAUMARIS. 
Hon.  William  Owen  Stan- 
ley. _^ 

BRECKNOCK  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Godfrey  Charles  Mor- 
gan. 

BRECKNOCK. 

James  Price  Gwynne  Hol- 
ford. 


CARDIGAN  COUNTY. 
Evan  Mathew  Richards.  * 

CARDIGAN,  Ac. 
Sir  Thomas  Davies  Lloyd, 
bt. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Edward  John  Sartons, 
John  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN,  So. 
John      Stepney      Cowell- 
Stepney. 


CARNARVON  COUNTY. 
Thomas    Love    Duncombe 
Jones-Parry. 

CARNARVON,  Ao. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes. 


DENBIGH  COUNTY. 
SirWatkinWilliamsWynn, 

bt., 
George  Osborne  Morgan. 

DENBIGH.  Ac, 
Watkin  Williams. 

FLINT  COUNTY. 

Hon.     Lord    Richard    de 

Aquila  Grosvenor. 

FLINT.  Ao. 

Sir    Robert  Albert    Cun- 

liffo,  bt. 


cLUtof 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
John  Vance. 

CARLOW  COUNTY. 
Hemy  Bruen, 
Arthur  MacMurrough  Ka- 
yanagh. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
William  Addis  Fagan. 
CAVAN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Hiigh  Annesley, 
Edward  Saunderson. 

CLARE  COUNTY. 
Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur, 
Et.  hon.  Sir  Colman  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  bt. 
ENNIS. 
William  Stacpoole. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
McCarthy  Downing, 
Arthur  Hugh  Smim  Barry. 

BANDON  BRmGE. 
William  Shaw. 

YOUGHAL 
Monti^ue  John  Guest 

KINSALE. 
Sir  (George  Conway  Colt- 
hurst,  bt. 

MALLOW. 
William  FeHx  Munster. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy. 
Joseph  Philip  Eonayne 
DONEGAL  COUNTY. 
Thomas  ConoUy, 
Hon.    James    (Hamilton) 
Marquess  of  Hamilton. 
DOWN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 

Hill-Trevor, 
William  Brownlow  Forde. 

NEWRY. 
Hon.      Francis      Charles 
(Needham)        Viscount 
Newry. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
William  Keown. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY. 
Bt.  hon.  Thomas  Edward 

Taylor, 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton. 
DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Jonathan  Pim, 
Sir  Dominic  John  Corrigan, 
bt. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 
Bt.  hon.  John  Thomas  Ball, 
Hon.DaYidBobert  Plunket. 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Edward  Archdall, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  John  Henry  (Crich- 
ton)  Yiscount  Crichton, 
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GALWAY  COUNTY. 
Mitchell  Henry, 
Hon.    William    Le    Poer 
Trench. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
Hon.  William  Ulick  Tris- 
tram    (St.     Lawrence 
Viscount  St.  Lawrence, 
Sir     Eowland      Blenner- 
hassett,  bt. 

KERRY. 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert, 
Eowland  Ponsonby  Blen- 
nerhassett. 

TRALEE. 
Daniel  O'Donoghue,  (The 
O'Donoghue). 

KILDARE. 
JRt.  hon.  William   Henry 

Ford  Cogan, 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Otho  Augustus 
Fitz-Gerald. 

KILKENNY. 
George  Leopold  Bryan, 
Hon.  Leopold  G.  F.  Agar- 
EUis. 

KILKENNY  (CITY). 
Sir  John  Gray,  knt. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  bt., 
David  Sherlock. 

LEITRIM  COUNTY. 
William  Eichard  Ormsby- 

Gore, 
John  Brady. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 
Rt.  hon.  William  Monsell, 
Edmund  John  Synan. 
LIMERICK  (CITY). 
George  Gavin, 
Isaac  Butt. 
LONDONDERRY  COUNTY. 
Robert  Peel  Dawson, 
Sir  Frederick  William  Hey- 
gate,  bt. 

COLERAINE. 
Sir  Henry  Hervey  Bruce, 
bt. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Charles  Edward  Lewis. 
LONGFORD  COUNTY. 
Myles  William  O'Reilly, 
Hon.     George    Frederick 
Nugent  Greville-Nugent. 
LOUTH  COUNTY. 
Rt.  hon.  Chichester  Samuel 

Parkinson  Fortescue, 
,  Matthew  O'Reilly-Dease. 

DUNDALK. 
Philip  Callan. 
I  DROGHEDA. 

Thomas  Whitworth. 


MAYO  COUNTY. 
Hon.    George    (Bingham) 

Lord  Bingham, 
George  Ekins  Browne. 
MEATH  COUNTY. 
Edward  MacEvoy, 
John  Martin. 

MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 
Sewallis  Evelyn  Shirley, 
John  Leslie. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Kenelm  Thomas  Digby, 
Edmund  Dease. 

-      PORTARLINGTON. 
Hon.      Lionel       Seymour 
William  Dawson-Damer. 
ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 
Rt.hon.Fitz8tephen  !EVench, 
Charles  Owen  O'Conor  (The 
O'Conor  Don). 

SLIGO  COUNTY. 
Denis  Maurice  O'Conor, 
Sir  Robert  Gt)re  Booths  bt 

TIPPERARY  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Charles  White, 
Denis  Caulfield  Heron. 

CLONMEL. 
John  Bagwell. 

TYRONE  COUNTY. 
Bt.  hon.   Henry    Thomas 

Lowry-Corry, 
Et.  hon.  Lord  Claud  Ha- 
milton. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Knox. 

WATERFORD  COUNTY. 
Sir  John  Esmonde,  bt. 
Edmond  de  la  Poer. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Henry  Matthews. 

WATERFORD  (CITY>. 
James  Delahunty, 
Ealph  Osborne. 

WESTMEATH  COUNTY. 
Hon.    Algernon    William 

Fulke  Greville, 
Patrick  James  Smyth. 

ATHLONE. 
John  James  Ennis. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 
Matthew  Peter  D'Arcy, 
John  Talbot  Power. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
William  Archer  Kedmond. 

NEW  ROSS. 
Patrick  McMahon. 

WICKLOW  COUNTY. 
William  Wentworth  Kti- 

wiUiam  Dick, 
Hon.  Heniy  William  Went- 
I     worth  Fitzwilliam. 


I^QtMMl'f 


(LOEDS) 


Speech. 


'^  My  LordSy  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  GREET  you  cordially  on  your 
reassembling  for  the  discharge  of  your 
momentons  duties. 

''  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  main- 
taining relations  of  friendship  -with 
Foreign  Powers  throughout  the  world. 

"You  were  informed  when  I  last 
addressed  you  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  prepare  the  way  for  dealing 
more  effectually  with  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  I  have 
now  despatched  an  Envoy  to  Zanzibar, 
furnished  with  such  instructions  as 
appear  to  me  best  adapted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  He 
has  recently  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  has  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Sultan. 

"My  ally  the  Gterman  Emperor, 
who  had  undertaken  to  pronounce 
judgment  as  Arbiter  on  the  line  of 
Water-boundary  so  long  in  dispute 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1846, 
has  decided,  in  conformity  with  the 
contention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Haro  Channel 
presents  the  line  most  in  accordance 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  that 
Treaty. 

"  I  have  thought  it  the  course  most 
befitting  the  spirit  of  international 
friendship  and  the  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  immediate  execution  to  the 
award  by  withdrawing  promptly  from 
my  partial  occupation  of  the  Island  of 
San  Juan. 

"  The  proceedings  before  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  which 
I  was  enabled  to  prosecute  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusion  of  the  Indirect 
Claims  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  termi- 
nated in  an   award   which  in  part 


established  and  in  part  repelled  the 
claims  allowed  to  be  relevant.  You 
will  in  due  course  be  asked  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  sum  coming 
due  to  the  United  States  under  this 
award. 

"  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  German  Emperor,  and  likewise  to 
the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  for  the  pains 
and  care  bestowed  by  them  on  the 
peacefril  adjustment  of  *  controversies 
such  as  could  not  but  impede  the  full 
prevalence  of  national  goodwill  in  a 
case  where  it  was  especially  to  be 
cherished. 

"  In  ftirther  prosecution  of  a  weU 
understood  and  established  policy,  I 
have  concluded  a  Treaty  for  the 
Extradition  of  Criminals  with  my  ally 
the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

"  The  Government  of  France  has, 
during  the  recess,  renewed  its  commu- 
nications with  my  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  Conmaercial 
Treaty  to  replace  that  of  1860,  which 
is  about  to  expire.  In  prosecuting 
these  communications  I  have  kept  in 
view  the  double  object  of  an  equitable 
regard  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
of  securing  a  general  provision  more 
permanent  in  its  character,  and  resting 
on  a  reciprocal  and  equal  basis,  for  the 
commercial  and  maritime  transactions 
of  the  two  countries.  I  hope  to  be 
enabled  within  a  short  period  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  final  result. 

"  It  has  been  for  some  years  felt  by 
the  Governments  of  Kussia  and  the 
United  Kingdom  respectively,  that  it 
would  bo  conducive  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Central  Asia  if  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  arrive  at  an  identity  of 
view  regarding  the  line  which  describes 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  dominions 
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of  Afghanistan.  Accordingly  a  cor- 
respondence has  passed,  of  which  this 
is  the  main  subject.  Its  tenour,  no 
less  than  its  object,  will,  I  trust,  be 
approved  by  the  public  opinion  of  both 
nations. 

"  Papers  will  be  laid  before  you  with 
relation  to  the  awards  delivered  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  the 
commercial  negotiations  with  France, 
and  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
dominions  of  Afghanistan. 

^^G-entlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons^ 
'*  The  estimates  of  the  coming 
financial  year  will  be  presented  to 
you.  They  have  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  efficiency  and  moderation 
of  our  establishments,  under  circum- 
stances of  inconvenience  entailed  by 
variations  of  an  exceptional  nature  in 
the  prices  of  some  important  com- 
modities. 

"  My  LordSf  and  Gentlemetiy 
'*  Although  the  harvest  has  been  to 
some  extent  deficient,  the  condition  of 
the  three  Kingdoms  with  reference  to 
•  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Kevenue  for  meeting  the 
public  charge,  to  the  decrease  of 
pauperism,  and  to  the  relative  amount 
of  ordinary  crime,  may  be  pronounced 
generally  satisfactory. 

"  A  measure  will  be  submitted  to 
you  on  an  early  day  for  settling  the 
question  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland.  It  will  have  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  that 
portion  of  my  dominions,  and  will  be 
framed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

"  You  will  find  ample  occupation  in 
dealing  with  other  legislative  subjects 


of  importance,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  have  already  been  under  your 
notice  in  various  forms  and  at  different 
periods.  Among  these  your  attention 
will  speedily  be  asked  to  the  formation 
of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
including  provision  for  the  trial  of 
Appeals. 

"Among  the  measures  which  will 
be  brought  before  you,  there  will  also 
be  proposals  for  facilitating  the  Trans- 
fer of  Land,  and  for  the  amendment 
of  our  system  of  Local  Taxation,  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  and  of  the  General  Acts 
regulatmg  Bailways  and  Canals;  to- 
gether with  various  other  Bills  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Law. 

"  I  earnestly  conmiend  your  delibe- 
rations to  the  guidance  and  favour  of 
Almighty  God." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

House  adjourned  during  pleasure. 

House  resumed. 

Pkayees. 

EoLL  OP  THE  Lords — Garter  King  of 
Arms  attending,  delivered  at  the  Table 
(in  the  usual  mamier)  a  List  of  the 
Lords  Temporal  in  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Twentieth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  The  same  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Table. 

NEW  PEERS. 

The  Earl  Granville,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
acquainted  the  House,  That  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  create  the 
llight  Honourable  Sir  Boundell  Pahner, 
Knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of  (Jreat  Bri- 
tain, a  Peer  of  this  Realm,  by  the  Title 
of  Baron  Selbome  of  Selbome  in  tho 
county  of  Southampton ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship, having  retired  to  robe,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  usual  manner. 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  Baronet,  having 
been  created  Baron  Hanmer  of  Hanmer 
and  of  Plint,  both  in  the  county  of 
Flint — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 
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SELECT  VESTRIES. 
BiW,  pro  formdf  read  1*. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 

MAJESTY'S    MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

The  Queen's  Speech  reported  by  The 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Earl  of  CLAEENDON:  My 
Lords,  in  rising  to  move  that  a  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
in  answer  to  Her  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  venture  to  crave  from 
your  Lordships  that  indulgence  which 
you  are  always  ready  to  extend  to  one 
who,  for  the  first  time,  plunges  into 
the  discussion  of  the  various  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
and  if  on  this  occasion  of  my  first  speech 
I  shall  perchance  commit  any  error 
against  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  ask 
your  Lordships'  forgiveness,  and  that 
you  will  attribute  the  fault  rather  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  than  to  any  intention 
to  come  into  collision  with  those  forms. 
And  first,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  a  mat- 
ter of  most  sincere  congratulation  that 
although  the  state  of  Her  Majesty's 
health  is  not  such  as  to  permit  Her  to 
undertake  the  onerous  and  fatiguing 
duty  of  opening  Parliament  in  person, 
yet  that  Her  Majesty  is  so  far  restored 
as  to  be  able  to  resume  the  discharge  of 
those  offices  which  must  bring  Her  into 
closer  contact  with  Her  subjects,  and  in 
80  doing  increase — if  that  were  possible 
—  their  loyal  affection  toward  their 
Sovereign. 

My  Lords,  since  your  Lordships  last 
met,  an  illustrious  life  has  passed  away. 
If  anything  could  tend  to  solace  the 
widowed  wife  and  the  orphan  son,  it  is 
that  the  Emperor's  last  days,  agonizing 
as  they  must  have  been  both  in  mind 
and  body,  were  passed  in  a  country 
which  in  his  early  days  reciprocated  his 
friendship  and  afterwards  valued  his 
alliance.  On  the  last  moments  of  the 
Emperor  it  would  not  become  mo  to  touch 
— that  subject  was  too  sacred — but  I 
think  that  I  but  echo  the  sentiments  of 
your  Lordships  when  I  say  that  in  their 
affliction  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
have  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  your  Lordships.  Now,  my  Lords, 
with  regard  to  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  think 
I  may  congratulate  your  Lordships  on 
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the  general  aspect  of  foreign  afijEurs.  As 
far  as  human  intelligence  can  anticipate, 
there  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  there  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  good  relations  which 
at  present  exist  between  this  and  other 
countries,  or  why  the  blessings  of  peace 
we  now  enjoy  should  not  continue. 
More  especially  I  congratulate  your 
Lordships  that  the  long-standing  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and 
England  have  at  last  been  happily  de- 
termined. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
171  extenso  the  various  claims  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  against  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  to 
say  that  much  praise  is  due,  and  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  our  own  re- 
presentatives— and  not  to  our  own  re- 
presentatives only,  but  to  those  of  the 
United  States — and  to  the  Arbitrators 
for  their  action  towards  the  settlement 
of  what  were  termed  the  Indirect 
Claims.  It  is  true  that  we  have  suffered 
a  pecuniary  loss  by  the  result  of  the 
award  in  the  Alabama  and  other  daims ; 
but  what  we  have  lost  in  sterling  coin 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  we  have 
gained  in  the  security  of  peace,  the 
furtherance  of  commercial  relations,  and 
the  promotion  of  feelings  of  good-will 
between  the  two  nations.  As  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  good  feelings, 
I  will  refer  to  this  passage  of  the  Mes- 
sage of  President  Grant,  dated  the  4th 
of  December,  1872— 

"  The  Tribunal  whicih  had  convened  at  G^evt 
concluded  its  la1>orious  Session  on  tho  14th  of 
September  last,  and  the  decision  they  arrived  at 
hapi)ily  disposes  of  a  lon^-standing  difference, 
and  leaves  the  two  countries  without  a  shadow 
on  those  friendly  relations  which  it  is  my  hope 
may  for  ever  remain  unclouded." 

With  regard  to  the  advance  of  Kussia 
in  Central  Asia,  I  hope  the  policy  of  the 
Government  will  be  prompt,  decisive, 
and  dignified.  Anxious  as  wo  must 
ever  be  that  amicable  relations  should 
exist  between  England  and  Kussia,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  further  advance 
in  Central  Asia  on  the  part  of  Russia 
must  tend  to  diminish  that  friendship 
which  for  the  last  17  years  has  uninter- 
ruptedly marked  tho  relations  of  the  two 
countries;  while,  on  the  contrary,  any 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
against  a  policy  of  encroachment  must 
tend  to  strengthen  those  relations.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  policy  of  tlio  noble 
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Most  Gracious  SoYBSEioNy 
"We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  our 
humble  thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for  Your  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  Speech  delivered  by  Your 
Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Wo  rejoice  to  learn  that  Your  Majesty  has 
.  the    satisfaction    of   maintaining   relations    of 
friendship  with  Foreign  Pow^  throughout  the 
world. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  stops  which  Your  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  take  for  dealing  more  effectually 
with  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa. 

"  Wo  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing lis  of  the  decisions  which  have  been  given 
by  Your  Majesty's  aUy  the  GK)rman  Emperor, 
and  by  the  Tribimal  of  Arbitration  at  Gkneva, 
with  regard  to  the  questions  referred  to  them 
respectively,  which  were  at  issue  between  Your 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  tho  course  which 
Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  take,  and  tho 
provision  which  Your  Majesty  will  ask  to  be 
made,  in  consequence  thereof.  And  wo  humbly 
desire  to  concur  in  Your  Majesty's  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  pain  and  care  which  the  German 
Emperor  and  likewise  tho  Tribunal  at  Geneva 
have  bestowed  on  tho  peaceful  adjustment  of 
controversies  such  as  could  not  but  impede  the 
full  prevalence  of  national  good  will  in  a  case 
where  it  was  especially  to  bo  cherished. 

"  Wo  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that,  in  further  prosecution  of  a  well 
understood  and  established  i)olicy,  Your  Majesty 
has  concluded  a  Treaty  for  tho  Extradition  of 
Criminals  with  Your  Majesty's  ally  the  King  of 
the  Belgians ;  and  that  in  prosecuting  the  com- 
munications, which  tho  Government  of  France 
has,  during  tho  recess,  renewed  with  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  tho  purpose  of  concluding 
a  Commercial  Treaty  to  replace  that  of  1860, 
Your  Jtfajesty  has  kept  in  view  the  double  object 
of  an  equitable  regard  to  existing  circumstances, 
and  of  securing  a  general  provision  more  per- 
manent in  its  character,  and  resting  on  a  reci- 
procal and  equal  basis,  for  the  commercial  and 
maritimo  transactions  of  tho  two  countries. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  a  correspondence  has  passed  between 
Your  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  the  main  subject  of  which  is 
the  line  describing  the  northern  frontier  of  the 


dominionB  of  Af  ghaoistaiiy  and  the  tenoiiir  no 
less  than  the  object  of  which  Tour  Majesty 
trusts  will  be  approved  by  the  public  opinion  d 
both  nations. 

'*Wo  leam  with  satisfaction  thai  although 
the  harvest  has  been  to  some  extent  defideni, 
the  condition  of  the  three  Kingdoms  with  refer- 
ence to  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Eevonue  for  meeting^the  public  charge, 
to  the  decrease  of  pauperism,  and  to  iho  relatiTB 
amount  of  ordinary  crime,  may  be  pronounced 
generally  satisfactory. 

"  We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  will'devote 
our  earnest  attention  to  the  measure  which  Yonr 
Majesty  has  informed  us  will  be  submitted  to  os 
on  an  early  day  for  settling  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  that 
for  the  formation  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, and  to  the  other  proposals  that  are  to  be 
brought  before  us. 

"We  heartily  join  with  Your  Majesty  m 
commending  our  deliberations  to  tho  guidann 
and  favour  of  Almighty  Gh>d." 

Lord  MONTEAGLE:  My  Lords,  in 
rising  to  second  the  Address,  which  lias 
been  moved  by  the  noble  Earl  with  w 
much  ability  in  reply  to  the  Speech  fitna 
the  Throne,  I  beg  that  you  will  excuBO 
me  if  I  do  not  rival  the  ability  and  scope 
of  his  remarks,  and  advert  to  a  few  only 
of  the  questions  raised  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  questions  to  which  I  beg  to 
allude,  although  the  noble  Earl  has 
already  touched  upon  them.  The  noble 
Earl  alluded  to  the  result  of  the 
Arbitrations  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere; 
My  Lords,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  the  negotiations  between  our 
Gbvemment  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year,  I  think  we  must  all  rejoice, 
notwithstanding  the  price  we  have  to 
pay,  that  there  has  been  a  peacefdl 
solution  of  our  differences,  and  that  all 
danger  of  conflict  has  been  removed  for 
the  present,  and  I  hope  for  the  future. 
We  are  also  told  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  a  Correspondence  has  passed 
between  our  Government  and  another 
great  Power  for  the  avoidance  of  dif- 
ferences in  respect  of  the  affairs  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  My  Lords,  I  am  a  lover  of 
peace ;  but  while  I  love  peace  I  am  far, 
indeed,  ^m  being  an  advocate  for 
''peace  at  any  price.''  I  beheve  that 
we  have  a  mission  to  discharge  in  Lidia, 
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be  possible  to  continae  the  policy  in  re- 
ference to  the  question  oi  University 
Education;  for  It  cannot  but  be  satisfactory 
to  your  Lordships  to  notice  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  I  cannot 
help  ascribing  this  in  great  measure  to 
the  Irish  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Crime — and  especially  drunken- 
ness, which  is  the  root  of  nearly  all 
crime — has  decreased  to  a  remarkable 
extent ;  and,  though  there  is  still  much 
drunkenness,  I  hope  that  if  the  Adul- 
teration Clauses  of  the  Licensing  Act  of 
last  Session  are  put  in  force — as  I  hope 
they  soon  may  be — they  will  do  some- 
thing to  its  continual  diminution.  A 
great  improvement  as  respects  the  pau- 
perism of  the  country  has  also  taken 
place ;  and  though  this  year  a  bad  har- 
vest followed  by  a  severe  winter  and 
lack  of  fuel  has  made  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  paupers  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  a  short  time 
since,  the  increase  of  pauperism  is  much 
less  iJian  it  was  in  similar  circumstances 
10  years  affo.  But  the  most  alarming 
feature  in  me  social  condition  of  Ireland 
has  never  been  the  ordinary  crime,  nor 
even  the  pauperism  of  the  country — 
indeed,  Ireland  compares  most  favour- 
ably with  England  in  both  respects. 
The  really  alavming  feature  has  been 
those  agrarian  crimes,  which  show  such 
a  fatal  want  of  confidence  in  the  law 
of  the  country;  and  if  by  their  mea- 
sures the  Government  have  done  any- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  confidence  of 
the  agricultural  population  in  the  law, 
that,  in  itself,  is  a  great  gain.  Now,  as 
agrarian  crime  in  Lreland  has  decreased 
within  the  last  two  years  to  quite  a  re- 
markable extent,  I  think  that  improve- 
ment might  be  attributed  to  the  working 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  great  mea- 
sure, although  it  is,  doubtless,  too  soon 
to  judge  of  it  confidently.  There  have 
been  apprehensions  in  your  Lordships' 
House  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  working 
of  that  Act.  It  may,  perhaps,  require 
to  be  amended,  but  I  think  the  number 
of  cases  tried  under  it  shows  it  has  the 
confidence  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  it 
will  work  a  great  benefit  in  that  way. 
The  details  of  the  cases  coming  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  great  number 
— 27  percent — that  have  been  withdrawn 
before  they  came  to  trial,  indicates  a  bet- 
ter state  of  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant.    I  hope,  therefore,  the  Gt)veni- 
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ment  will  persevere  witli  legislation  of 
the  same  character.    My  Lordsy  I  am 
about  to  conclude  somewhat  abruptly,  I 
fear ;   but  I  feel  that  I  have  tre^assed 
too  lone  on  your  Lordships'  attention, 
and  I  have  only  now  to  mank  you  for 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  which  you 
have  given  me.  The  noble  Lord  conoluded 
by  seconding  the  Address.  [See  page  11.] 
The  Eael  of  DERBY:    My   Lords, 
before  I  proceed  to  offer  any  oonunent 
on  the  important  communications  con- 
tained in  Her  Majesty's  most  gradous 
Speech,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press to  my  noble  Friend  the  noble  £ari 
who   moved  the  Address,  and   to   the 
noble  Lord  by  whom  it  was  seconded, 
the  feeling  of   satisfaction  with  which 
we,  who  on  either  side  of  the  House  can 
unfortunately  look  back  on  a  good  many 
years  passed  in  political  life,  have. wit- 
nessed the  display  and  promise  of  abiliiy 
by  those  whose  political  life  is  still  k 
the  future.    We  are  always  glad  to  see 
yoimger  Members  of  the  House  taking 
an  early  and  active  part  in  debate ;  and 
I  can  add  with  truth  in  reference  to  the 
two  speeches   just  made,  that  neither 
those  two  noble  Lords  have  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  parts  have  been  performed;  and 
that,  so  far   as   I  can  judge,  not  one 
word  fell  from  them  calculated  to  pro- 
voke   unnecessary    antagonism    op     to 
create  a  display  of  party  feeling  which, 
on  these  occasions,  we  are  anxious  to 
avoid.     Now,  my  Lords,   with  rerard 
to  that  part  of  the  Boyal  Speech  which 
refers  to  the    internal    affairs    of   the 
country,  there  is  not  much  that  calls  for 
special  comment.    I  am  not  disposed  to 
cavil — though  it  may  be  open  to  criticism 
— at  the  paragraph  which  describes  the 
material  condition  of  the  country  as  ge- 
nerally satisfactory.     That  paragraph  is 
calmly  and  temperately  worded,   and  I 
do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  it,  although 
if  we  look  not  merely  to  the  past  or 
even  at  the  present,  but  at  the  future— 
and  I  mean  the  immediate  future — its 
description  is  more  rose-coloured  than 
the  circumstances  will  quite  justify.  The 
battle  between  labour  and  capital  never 
was  fiercer ;  one,  at  least,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  is  dearer  than  at  any  former 
period,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
if  that  state  of  things  as  regards  the 

Erice  of  coal  continues,  it  wiU  not  merely 
e  a  question  of  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  individuals,  but  of  danger  to  the  pre- 
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be  done,  the  public  has  only  a  very 
indefinite  idea  of  what  it  wants  done, 
while  even  in  the  profession  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  general  agreement.    Every- 
body wants  the  administration  of  the 
law  mended,   but  everybody  wants  it 
mended  in  his  own  way.    Under  these 
circumstances,  I  hope,  rather  than  con- 
fidently anticipate,  that  some  result  will 
follow  from  the  pledges  that  have  been 
given,  and  the  efforts  that  will  be  made. 
At  any  rate,  on  that  subj  ect  our  wish  is  to 
help,  not  to  hinder,  and  if  criticized  from. 
these  benches  no  criticisms  will  be  offered 
in  a  factious  or  even  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit.    I  think  I  can  say  so  much  for  my 
noble  and  learned  Friends  behind  me. 
Turning  now  from  internal  affairs  to 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  which  occupy 
a  rather  unusual  proportion  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  observe  that  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  mission  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  Zanzibar  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.    I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  that  mission ;  and  I  agree  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  if  a  mission 
was  to  be  sent  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  find  a  negotiator  more  able  and 
experienced  thtm  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  but 
in  accepting  the  reference  made  to  that 
subject  I  do  so  under  certain  restric- 
tions.    One  of  these  is  that  there  must 
bo  a  limit — a  reasonable  limit — to  the 
expenses  for  an  object  which,  however 
oxcoUont,   concerns    us    only  as  much 
as  it  concerns  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  other  is  that  we  must  not  get  in- 
volved in  a  system  of  alliances  and  x)ro- 
tectorates  and  guarantees  on  the  East 
African  coast  which  could  be  of  no  possible 
advantage,  and  which  would  only  add  to 
a  good  many  complications  which  we  do 
not  now  foresee.     A  far  wider  and  graver 
question  is  opened  by  that  passage  of  the 
Speech  which  relates  to  the  negotiations 
carried  on  with  the  Russian  Government 
relative  to  annexations  in  Central  Asia. 
Upon  this  matter  no  course  is  possible 
except  an  absolute  suspension  of  judg- 
ment imtil  the  Correspondence  is  before 
us.  All  that  I  venture  to  say  now  is  that 
I  hope  no  pretext,  however  plausible,  no 
inducement  or  temptation,  will  lead  our 
Government,  under  whatever  disguise, 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  extension  of 
our  territory  to  the  North  or  "West  of  India. 
That  coimtry  has  at  present  as  good  a 
military  frontier  as  could  well  be  dirawn. 
I  remember — ^for  he  more  than  once  said 
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it  to  me  in  conversation — ^that  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Hardinge— 
a  high   military  authority,   and    who, 
having  been  Governor  General  of  India, 
had   necessarily    studied    the    subject. 
Beyond  us,  in  those  regions,  are  only 
barren  and  rocky  countries,  inhabited  by 
some  of  the  most  warlike  and  turbulent 
races  of  the  earth.    Every  mile  that  we 
go  in  that  direction  beyond  our  present 
limits  increases  our  difficulty — ^tc^es  na 
further  from  our  own  resources,  farther 
from  the  sea  and  from  our  railroads, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  collision, 
diminishes  the  difficulties  of  an  enemy 
by  lessening  the  distance  between  our 
opponent  and  the  base  of  his  communi- 
cations.    It  may  be  that  many  of  your 
Lordships  may  regard  this  as  a  superflu- 
ous warning  ;  but  I  cannot  help  remem- 
bering the  Afghan  War  of  some  30  years 
ago.     What  was  the  object  for  which 
that  war  was  made,  and  who  was  reaHj 
responsible  for  it,  are  questions  which  it 
might  now  be  difficult  to  answer.  It  was 
a  war  made  imder  the  influence  of  a 
Russian  panic.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  Government  like  ours,  where  it  has 
to  deal  with  Indian  Princes,  to  avoid  en- 
tanglements of  this  kind.     I  know  how 
very  easily  in  the  East  friendly  relations 
become  an  alliance,  how  an  alliance  is 
converted  into  a  protectorate,  and  how  a 
protectorate  ends  in  virtual  annexation. 
My  Lords,  I  cannot  allow  the  San  Juan 
question  to  pass  without  one  word  of 
notice.    I  do  not  and  cannot  blame  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  referring  that 
question  to  Arbitration.  I  myself,  repre- 
senting the  Government  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
set  the  example  in  that  direction ;    I 
thought  then  and  think  now  that  this 
was  a  question  eminently  fitted  to  be 
disposed  of  in  that  way.    Nor  do  I  criti- 
ciso  or  complain  of  the  decision  arrived 
at,  although  I  regret  it.     No  doubt  the 
tribunal  was  impartial ;  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage, as  we  know,  of  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced advisers,  and  we  must  admit 
that  we  cannot  be  fair  judges  in  our  own 
case.     But  there  is  one  point  connected 
with  that  ^Arbitration  about  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  facts  ascertained.  It 
is  commonly  alleged — I  do  not  vouch  for 
it,  but  such  is  the  general  belief — that  the 
Arbitrator  in  that  case  and  those  who 
advised  him  were  in(.'lined  to  favour  the 
selection  of  a  channel  intermediate  be- 
tween that  claimed  by  the  United  States 
and  that  claimed  by  England,  but  that 
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our  favour.  Unluckily,  the  effect  of 
this  transaction  does  not  end  with  the 
payment  of  £3,250,000.  If  it  did  our 
loss  would  be  comparatively  small.  Three 
millions  are  a  large  sum,  no  doubt, 
but  not  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the 
yearly  savings  of  the  nation;  and  we 
can  pay  it  at  the  cost  of  spoiling  a  single 
Budget.  The  money  is  the  least  part  of 
the  business.  What  I  fear  is  the  effect 
which  these  new  Rules,  and  the  con- 
struction put  upon  them,  may  have  on 
future  negotiations.  When  these  Eules 
first  commenced,  we  had  a  statement  from 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Ripon),  that  they  did  not  go  beyond — and 
were  not  intended  to  go  beyond — what 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Administration ;  and  so  in  the 
argument  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  Rules  meant  nothing 
more  than  what  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  had  always  undertaken  to 
do.  It  was  therefore  in  that  sense,  and 
with  that  meaning  only,  that  the  Treaty 
was  concluded  on  our  part.  Now,  in 
three  material  points,  the  award  of  the 
Geneva  Arbitrators  has  put  on  these 
Rules  a  construction  entirely  different 
from  that  which  they  were  meant  by  us 
to  bear.  First,  as  to  what  constitutes 
*'due  diligence."  In  the  British  Case 
we  defined  the  meaning  which  we  put 
on  these  words,  and  that  definition  was 
expanded  and  enforced  in  the  final  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
on  the  Woolsack.  I  do  not  quote  the  pas- 
sage— it  is  long,  and  I  could  not  abridge 
it  without  risk  of  inaccuracy;  but  the 
view  of  our  obligations  which  it  em- 
bodies I  accept  as  fair  and  reasonable. 
But  when  I  turn  to  the  Award  I  find 
a  totally  different  principle  adopted. 
The  Arbitrators  accept  the  American 
view  of  the  case,  and  lay  it  down,  in 
effect,  that  no  diligence  can  be  con- 
sidered as  **  due  diligence" — no  matter 
what  care  may  have  been  used — which 
has  not  been  proved  by  the  result  ade- 
quate to  stop  the  evil.  In  this  conflict 
of  authority  we  are  left  exactly  where 
we  were.  The  Rules  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  Now  all  this  confusion  arises 
in  consequence  of  the  vague,  indefinite, 
and  ambiguous  words  used  by  our  ne- 
gotiators ;  and  I  may  remind  your 
Lordships  that  this  very  ambiguity  was 
distinctly  pointed  out  in  this  House 
before  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
and  when,  therefore,  there  was  time  to 
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set  it  right.  The  second  point  on  which 
the  principles  of  the  Award  are  such 
as  we  cannot  sanction,  relates  to  ships 
which,  having  been  originally  fitted 
out  or  built  in  a  manner  which  violated 
our  municipal  law,  afterwards  became 
commissioned  ships  of  war  of  the  belli- 
gerents, and  then  came  within  our  own 
jurisdiction.  We  contended  that  such 
ships  could  not  be  seized,  and  that  the 
first  Rule  did  not  apply  to  the  departure 
of  a  ship  after  she  had  become  a  national 
vessel.  That  view  was  very  ably  sup- 
ported in  the  arguments  before  the  Ar- 
bitrators, but  the  Award  declares  that  the 
failure  to  seize  even  a  commissioned  ship 
is  a  breach  of  the  Rule.  Now,  how  wiu 
that  operate  in  future  ?  We  passed  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  three  years  ago, 
no  doubt,  and  that  measure  largely  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  Executive  in 
such  matters;  but  it  exempts  from  its 
operation  all  commissioned  ships,  and 
therefore,  as  the  Award  stands,  if  a 
similar  case  were  to  recur,  the  British 
Government  would  be  Uable  to  pay 
damages  for  not  having  done  that  which 
it  possesses  no  legal  power  to  do.  The 
third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  refers  to  coal- 
ing. Now,  coaling  by  a  belligerent  in  a 
neutral  port  has  always  been  held  lawful 
hitherto ;  indeed,  the  United  States  did 
it  to  a  large  extent  in  our  ports,  during 
the  late  war.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
own  municipal  law  to  prevent  it  being 
done,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  pre- 
vent it;  but  the  Award  declares  that 
coaling  under  any  circumstances  will  be 
a  violation  of  the  Rules.  That  is  a  new 
and  startling  doctrine,  and,  moreover,  an 
exceedingly  inconvenient  one ;  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  interference  with  trade, 
which  is  a  small  matter,  but  because 
the  more  you  multiply  these  restrictions 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  observing 
them,  and  the  greater,  consequently,  the 
risk  of  finding  that  you  are  breaking 
your  own  law.  But  that  is  not  all.  In 
the  case  of  one  vessel — the  Oreto — ^the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  lays  down  the 
principle  that  if  our  Government,  or  any 
Government,  proceeds  against  a  vessel 
in  its  own  Courts  for  a  broach  of  its  mu- 
nicipal laws  committed  in  its  own  waters, 
and  the  owners  of  the  ship  are  ac- 
quitted, that  is  no  defence  to  a  claim 
under  these  Rules.  In  other  words,  the 
Executive  is  made  responsible  for  the 
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decision  of  tribimals  which  it  does  not 
influence,  and  over  which  it  ought  neither 
to  have,  nor  has,  the  slightest  control. 
A  serious  constitutional  question  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  Wbich  are  we  to 
do  ?  Alter  our  law  to  make  it  meet  the 
Award,  or  throw  the  Award  overboard 
as  a  guide  in  future  proceedings  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
*'tall  talk"  we  have  heard  about  its 
being  well  worth  while  to  pay  £3,000,000 
and  more  in  order  to  have  our  interna- 
tional obligations  defined  for  the  future  ? 
We  have  had  to  pay  when  the  Eules  went 
against  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
appeal  to  them  when  they  might  operate 
in  our  favour.  In  the  other  alternative, 
if  we  alter  the  law,  observe  that  the 
alteration  will  be  forced  upon  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  wimout  either 
being  consulted,  by  the  action  of  half-a- 
dozen  gentlemen  sitting  on  a  Commission 
at  Washington,  who,  as  we  were  told 
two  years  ago  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
had  no  other  duty  than  that  of  arranging 
a  method,  by  Arbitration  or  otherwise, 
of  settling  the  American  Claims.  We 
know  that  our  political  system  gives  to 
the  Executive  a  very  large  treaty-making 
power ;  but  this  is  the  flrst  instance,  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  which  that  power  has 
been  used  to  pledge  Parliament,  without 
its  sanction  or  knowledge,  to  a  particular 
course  of  domestic  legislation.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deal  with  what  is  past;  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  by  all  means.  By 
aU  means  let  us  pay  the  money  and  have 
done  with  it ;  but  my  fear  is  that  we  are 
laying  up  a  fresh  stock  of  troubles 
for  ourselves  hereafter.  We  have  been 
anxious  to  do  away  with  occasions  of 
offence,  and  in  trying  to  do  that  I  fear 
we  have  indefinitely  multiplied  them. 
We  all  believe  as  well  as  hope  that  in 
future  wars  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
neutrals  than  belligerents;  and  if  the 
principles  which  have  been  now  laid 
down  are  to  be  received  and  acted  upon 
as  those  which  are  henceforward  to 
govern  our  international  relations,  I  can 
only  say  that  neutrals  in  time  of  war 
will  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  I  have 
troubled  your  Lordships  at  greater 
length  than  I  wished  or  intended,  and 
my  only  excuse  is  that  the  matters  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention  are 
of  real  importance.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that,  in  the  general  tone  of  ^e  Speech, 
there   is    nothing   which    foreshadows 
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legislation  of  a  violent  or  a  revolutionaiy 
character,  and  though  I  cannot  build 
too  confidently  on  that,  yet,  if  the  result 
corresponds  with  the  promise,  I  for  one 
shall  cordially  rejoice ;  and  I  think  my 
noble  Friends  will  rejoice  equally,  both 
on  public  and  private  grounds,  if  we 
find  ourselves  able,  during  the  present 
Session,  without  violatiug  our  own  prin- 
ciples or  doing  injustice  to  our  own 
opinions,  to  render  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  an  honest,  an  independent, 
and  a  conscientious  support. 

Eakl  GEANTILLE  :  My  Lords,  it 
is  my  agreeable  duty,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  acknowledge  two  compliments 
paid  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  for  which 
I  tender  him  my  thanks.  The  first  had 
reference  to  the  gratifying  manner  in 
which  the  accession  to  l^s  House  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack (Lord  Selbome)  has  been  received. 
The  other  was  the  very  well  expressed 
and  very  well  deserved  compliment — 
which  I  should  have  liked  to  have  paid 
myself,  but  which  came  with  infinitely 
greater  force  and  authority  from  him — 
to  the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Baron 
sitting  behind  me,  for  the  speeches  they 
have  made  to-day.  I  will  not  add  one 
word  to  that  compliment,  which  I  believe 
to  be  most  ftdly  deserved.  I  would 
rather  add  a  word  of  warning,  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  to  them.  I  would  say 
that  abihty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  and  after  the  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished part  they  have  taken  in  this 
debate,  we  have  some  right  to  expect 
that  they  will  not  rest  upon  the  efforts 
they  have  made  to-day.  In  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  Eoyal  Speech  which 
relates  to  internal  affairs,  I  have  very 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  remarks 
offered  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  His 
speech  was  not,  indeed,  very  encouraging 
but  assumed  rather  the  character  of 
a  wet  blanket,  both  as  to  future  legis- 
lation, and  to  the  condition  of  this 
country  and  that  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. Notwithstanding  the  few  closing 
sentences  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  as 
to  the  legislative  proposals  for  the  Ses- 
sion, I  am  afraid  they  are  not  altogether 
acceptable.  I  can  assure  him  we  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  di£B.culties  with 
which  we  axe  beset  in  regard  to  the  great 
and  important  question  of  Irish  Univer- 
sity Education  •,  we  shall  present  our  pro- 
Posaifl  in  that  shape  in  which  we  thmk 
they  ^  "best  deserve  the  concurrence 
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of  Parliament,  and  I  trust  we  Bliall  pass 
them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  noble 
Earl,  notwithstanding  that  he  could  not 
quite  rely  upon  the  terms  of  the  Eoyal 
Speech  excluding  anything  which  was 
violent  or  revolutionary  from  the  mea- 
sures to  be  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  willingly  take  note  of  an  assur- 
ance given  by  the  noble  Earl  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  Law  Eeform.  I 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  assurance 
which  the  noble  Earl  gave  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  concede  that  this  question  ought 
not  to  be  a  party  question  at  all.  The 
noble  Earl  in  his  speech  alluded  to 
several  topics  of  very  great  importance 
with  reference  to  foreign  affairs.  With 
regard  to  the  mission  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  both  sides  of  the 
House  join  in  the  expression  of  appro- 
bation at  the  selection  of  that  gentleman 
for  the  mission ;  and  as  to  the  warning 
which  the  noble  Earl  gave  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
too  economical  not  to  spend  too  much 
money  on  this  particular  point,  I  per- 
fectly agree  that  we  are  not  boimd  to 
spend  money  lavishly,  but  our  object 
will  be  to  spend  just  sufficient  to  attain 
the  object  on  which  we  have  embarked ; 
— ^having  advanced  so  far,  we  are  boimd 
to  go  to  the  point  at  which  we  shall 
attain  it.  Bespecting  the  results  of  the 
Washington  Treaty,  the  noble  Earl  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  strong  terms — 
m  terms  which  I  hardly  think  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  sdl  that  he  himself 
has  said  and  done.  I  always  gave  him 
great  credit  for  being  the  first  to  consent 
to  Arbitration  on  the  subject  of  the  Ala- 
bama Claims ; — I  always  approved  his 
doing  so,  although  some  of  my  Col- 
leagues did  not  share  that  feeling  with 
me  and  thought  it  a  mistake,  though 
they  thought  that  when  the  movement 
in  that  direction  was  once  begun,  it 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  view  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
noble  Earl  says  there  was  no  advantage 
in  what  we  did,  that  we  stood  in  a  very 
good  position,  that  we  had  offered  Arbi- 
tration, and  it  had  been  agreed  to ;  and 
he  particularly  ui^ed  that  there  was  no 
advantage  to  us,  because  war  was  not 
imminent  at  the  time.  I  entirely  agree 
with  every  word  he  said  to  show  that 
there  was  no  imminence  of  war  at  the 
time.  I  must  say  that  proves  to  me 
that  that  was  the  most  satisfactory 
time  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the 
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question.  It  is  perfectly  deari  as  the 
noble  Earl  said,  that  America  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  war  any  more  than  we 
did;  she  was,  indeed,  less  prepared  than 
we  were ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  there  was  any  imminence  of  war. 
But  the  noble  Earl  forgets  that  oiir  pro- 
posal to  the  American  Government  was 
to  come  to  some  settlement  of  the  Fishery 
question  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  very  pressing  and 
urgent  indeed — not  absolutely  as  utreat- 
ening  war,  but  as  likely  to  lead  to  com- 
plications which  it  woidd  be  difficult  to 
settle  in  a  satisfactory  way.  I  do  say 
there  was  no  more  fitting  moment  than 
when  there  was  no  question  of  anything 
being  done  under  compulsion  for  us  to 
take  the  initiative  in  a  settlement  of  this 
sort.  The  noble  Earl  says  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  Americans,  as  the  claim- 
ants, should  have  raised  the  question  in 
a  hostile  spirit.  I  have  some  doubt  o£ 
that ;  and  I  have  an  historical  precedent 
to  the  contrary.  Under  the  Milan  De- 
crees, the  American  Government  con- 
ceived that  they  were  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  great  losses ;  and  the  ne- 
gotiations about  those  losses  lasted  from 
the  time  of  the  MUan  Decrees  until 
1831.  Then  ensued  a  revolution  and  a 
change  of  Government  in  France,  and, 
during  the  weakness  incidental  to  those 
events,  the  claims  were  pressed  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  payment  of 
£1,000,000  sterling.  The  Chambers  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Treaty;  the  matter 
went  on  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  the 
French  withdrew  their  Minister  from 
Washington,  while  the  American  Go- 
vernment threatened  reprisals.  Finally, 
on  the  mediation  of  England,  the  sum 
of  £1,000,000  was  paid  over  to  the 
American  Government.  Since  then  the 
French  and  the  Americans  have  been 
particularly  good  friends  —  and  none 
will  deny  the  even  reckless  military 
courage  of  the  French ;  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  have  an  exaggerated  sensitive- 
ness on  the  point  of  military  honour. 
Surely,  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  such  as  we  have 
effected  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
prospect  of  conflict  than  to  have  left  it 
open  to  the  Americans  to  press  their 
claims,  possibly  in  a  hostiLe  manner,  at 
the  moment  most  disadvantageous  to  us  ? 
The  noble  Earl  objects  to  the  Bules  that 
have  been  made,  and  says  that  they  have 
no  authority.     But  we  have  a  very  high 
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authority  for  saying  it  is  adyantageous 
to  us  to  liave  Bules.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Cairns)  had 
said — 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  do  very  much,  if  at 
all,  object  to  these  Eules  in  substanco  as  g^iides 
for  our  conduct  in  the  future ;  indeed,  so  im- 
portant do  I  regard  it  that  we  should  have  some- 
thing dear  and  precise  for  our  guidance  in  the 
future,  that  I  should  be  wUling  to  sacrifice  my 
opinion  of  what  in  the  abstract  would  be  desir- 
able Rules  for  the  sake  of  having  some  Bules 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake." 

Lord  CAIRNS:  But  I  pointed  out 
that  these  Bules  were  not  precise. 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  Ithink  we  do 
not  require  the  authority  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  show  that  these  Bules 
were  advantageous.  What  might  have 
happened  under  the  perfectly  open  Arbi- 
tration offered  by  the  noble  Earl  ?  The 
Arbitrators  mighthave  selected  any  Bules 
and  any  principles  they  thought  £t,  and 
so  made  an  international  law  for  the 
purpose;  whereasi  we  thought  fit  to 
bind  them  to  a  set  of  Bules  agreed  to  by 
the  two  countries.  The  noble  Earl  says 
they  were  new.  I  deny  that  they  are ;  I 
state  that  the  two  last  Bules  are  comcident 
with  what  the  American  Government  and 
with  what  the  English  Government  be- 
lieved to  be  rules  of  international  law. 
In  regard  to  the  first  Bule,  the  Ame- 
ricans considered  it  according  to  inter- 
national law.  We  had  never  acknow- 
ledged it  as  according  to  the  principles 
of  international  law  at  the  time  of  the 
escape  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  only  con- 
cession we  make  in  conceding  it  is^  that 
we  consent  to  be  bound  by  an  assurance, 
which  is  willingly  given  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  as  to  the  construc- 
tion which  we  had  always  put  on 
our  own  municipal  Act  and  our  con- 
duct under  that  Act.  The  noble  Earl 
said  he  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  money  question — and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  said  the  con- 
trary. In  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
March,  1868,  he  said  that  he  never  con- 
cealed his  opinion  that,  under  the  refer- 
ence proposed  by  us,  the  Americans 
were  very  likely  to  establish  their  Claims, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  and  to  get  the 
money ;  but  he  looked  upon  the  money 
part  of  the  question  as  of  little  moment. 
The  noble  Earl  added,  **But  you  can 
never  tell  beforehand  how  these  matters 
will  turn  out."  I  think,  then,  we  have 
some  reason  to  complain  of  his  criticisms 
to-night,  after  the  result  of  the  Arbitra- 


tion has  become  known.  The  noble 
Earl  spoke  as  if  the  amount  of  British 
Claims  would  be  no  unimportant  set-off 
to  the  Claims  preferred  against  us.  I 
may  in  reference  to  this  remark  inform 
your  Lordships  that  the  consideration  of 
the  British  Claims  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  is  now  going  on  satisfac- 
torily, and  that  several  important  Awards 
have  been  made.  But  for  the  noble 
Earl  now  to  hold  that  we  have  eaten 
humble-pie  and  injured  our  position 
with  America  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
what  the  noble  Earl  himself  allowed  to 
go  to  Arbitration.  The  noble  Earl  him* 
self  announced  that  he  expected,  as  the 
result  of  the  Arbitration,  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  money ;  and  that,  I  repeat, 
is  perfectiy  inconsistent  with  the  attack 
he  has  now  made  upon  us.  There  is 
one  matter  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
relevant  to  this  part  of  the  noble  Earl's 
speech,  but  which,  being  of  a  personal 
nature,  I  will  now  mention  in  tiie  hope 
that  I  may  never  again  have  to  refer  to 
it.  With  regard  to  the  part  t^en  by 
Lord  Bussell,  I  happen  to  know  that 
had  he  not  been  prevented  coming  to 
the  House  to-night  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  complain  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
noble  Marquess  (the Marquess  of  Bipon), 
and  myself  had  not  sufficientiy  defended 
his  personal  honour  in  respect  of  the 
escape  and  action  of  some  of  the  vessels 
concerned.  Certain  aspersions  had  been 
levelled  against  "him,  and  he  was  very 
anxious  that  they  should  be  fully  met 
and  answered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Arbitrators.  I  wish  to  state  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  complete  answer  to  that 
charge.  I  knew  indeed  that  Mr.  Fish, 
in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  did 
allude  to  Lord  Bussell's  conduct  person- 
ally ;  and  I  also  felt  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  myself  were  equally  responsible 
with  hiia.  for  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time.  But  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon)  tells 
me  that  Mr.  Fish  never  madef  any  such 
allusion  during  the  negotiations  at 
Washington.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Case  of  the  American  Go- 
vernment, and  also  repeated  in  the  Ar- 
gument upon  it.  We  carefully  con- 
sidered how  we  should  deal  with  the 
subject;  and  we  came  without  the 
slightest  doubt  to  this  conclusion.  In 
the  Counter  Case  we  declined  to  argue 
the  point  on  four  grounds,  the  principal 
of  which  were — ^first,  on  the  groxmd  of 
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own  part,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  if 
it  were  desired  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  agreement  might  be  come  to  at  a  very  early 
period.  With  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Khiva, 
it  was  trae  that  it  was  decided  upon  for  next 
Spring.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  character  it  was 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  woidd  consist  of  four 
and  a-half  battalions.  Its  object  was  to  pimish 
acts  of  brigandage,  to  recover  60  Russian  pri- 
soners, and  to  teach  the  Khan  that  such  conduct 
on  his  part  could  not  be  continued  with  the  im- 
punity m  which  the  moderation  of  Russia  had 
led  mm  to  believe.  Not  only  was  it  far  from 
the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  take  possession 
of  Khiva,  but  positive  onlers  had  been  prepared 
to  prevent  it,  and  directions  given  that  the  con- 
ditions imposed  should  be  such  as  could  not  in 
any  wav  lead  to  a  prolonged  occupancy  of  Khiva. 
Count  Schouvaloff  repeated  the  surprise  which 
the  Emperor,  entertaining  such  sentiments,  felt 
at  the  uneasiness  which  it  was  said  existed  in 
England  on  the  subject,  and  he  gave  me  most 
decided  assurance  that  I  might  give  positive 
assurances  to  Parliament  on  this  matter. 

With  respect  to  Khiva,  your  Lordships 
ore  aware  that  Lord  Northbrook  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  Lord  Mayo  and 
of  his  predecessor,  and  has  declined  to 
assist  tnat  country  in  her  attempt  to 
resist  the  reasonable  demands  of  Eussia, 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Bussia 
that  reasonable  redress  is  all  that  she 
requires.  It  is  quite  true  that  Em  as- 
surance of  that  kind  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  result ;  but  I  will  say  that,  con- 
sidering the  form  of  the  Eussian  Go- 
vernment, and  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  that  country,  I  myself 
attach  as  much  value  to  an  assurance  of 
that  kind  as  I  should  to  a  more  formal 
communication.  I  have  only  now  to 
thank  your  Lordships  for  the  patience 
which  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  to 
say  that  I  have  afforded  to  the  House  the 
best  explanation  I  could  give  within 
the  limit  of  time  at  my  disposal  of  the 
various  points  that  have  been  raised. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  no  doubt  the  noble  Earl  who  has 
just  sat  down  (Earl  Granville)  has 
afforded  us  various  items  of  informa- 
tion :  but  there  is  one  point  in  his  speech 
as  to  which  the  information  is  wholly 
deficient — and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
light  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment regard  the  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  which  arise  out  of  the  decision 
of  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva.  The  noble 
Earl  escaped  from  the  subject  by  plead- 
ing his  entire  ignorance  of  legal  ques- 
tions. I  wish  his  diffidence  had  come 
to  him  at  an  earlier  period,  when  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  submit  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to 
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the  Law  Officers  of  the  Cfrown  at  a 
time  when  those  ambiguities  which  have 
occasioned  so  much  confusion  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  point  with  regard  to 
the  Geneva  Arbitration  is  this — ^whereas 
you  consented  to  one  set  of  Eules,  and 
were  willing  to  be  judg^  in  the  sense 
that  you  understood  them;  the  Arlu- 
trators,  after  the  sacrifices  you  had  made, 
set  up  under  cover  of  i^ese  Rules  a 
totally  different  set  of  principles,  and  we 
have  no  intimation  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qt)vemment  intend  to  accept 
these  principles,  or  how  they  meaii  to 
proceed  with  regard  to  them.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Ripon)  on  a 
former  occasion  represented  to  us  in  the 
strongest  way  that  these  Eules  coTered 
nothing  but  what  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  had  already  accepted ;  and 
I  remember  that  the  noble  Duke  oppo- 
site, in  answering  some  warnings  I  ven- 
tured to  give,  pointed  out  that  we  had 
sacrificed  absolutely  nothing,  because  we 
had  only  promised  under  these  Eules 
to  do  what  we  had  always  done,  and  had 
thereby  secured  the  assent  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government  to  the  Arbitration. 
But  it  appears  to  me  before  this  matter 
is  closed,  before  the  money  is  paid,  that 
some  statement  of  a  formal  character 
ought  to  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  shall  prevent  the 
doctrines  set  up  by  the  Arbitrators  from 
being  used  against  us  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. The  Arbitrators  set  up  as  a  defi- 
nition of  "  due  diligence'*  a  test  to  whidi 
no  free  people  can  possibly  submit 
They  have  laid  it  down  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  "  due  diligence''  they  would 
have  no  regard  to  the  municipal  law  by 
which  a  country  maybe  bound  at  the 
time,  and  that  she  could  not  defend  her- 
self against  charges  made  against  her  by 
pleading  the  inefficiency  of  her  legal 
powers.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  whe- 
ther these  decisions  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  judge-made  law,  and  whether 
for  the  future  they  will  be  held  to  haTS 
entered  into  and  become  a  part  of  our 
international  law  ?  I  trust  we  may  ob- 
tain from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  some  explanation  of 
the  view  that  he  takes  of  the  effect  of 
the  language  which  the  Arbitrators  used 
in  giving  their  decision.  If  they  had 
been  content  to  award  a  sum  of  monej 
and  ^o  no  further,  the  matter  would  be 
closea  at  once ;  but  in  the  Award  thej 
have  laid  it  down  that  we  are  bound  to 
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we  put  upon  them.  When  I  say  ""^e/' 
I  mean  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In 
this  case  are  you  going  to  recommend  to 
foreign  Powers  the  Eules  as  explained 
by  the  Arbitrators,  or  as  understood  by 
yourselves  ?  If  you  go  to  foreign  Powers 
I  can  well  imagine  the  first  question 
they  will  ask  is,  what  construction  do 
you  put  upon  the  Rules  ?  And  if  you 
say  you  adopt  the  view  taken  by  the 
Arbitrators,  and  recommend  the  Rules 
in  that  sense,  foreign  Powers  will  pro- 
bably remind  you  of  the  story  of  the  fox 
that  lost  his  tail,  and  say  that  his  brother 
foxed  remarked  how  singular  it  was  that 
he  had  never  proposed  that  other  foxes 
should  go  without  their  tails  imtil  he 
had  lost  his  own.  I  quite  agree  that 
this  Arbitration  should  produce  a  very 
good  feeling  hereafter  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and,  per^ 
haps,  the  hopes  the  Government  have  of 
this  being  so  are  justified  by  information 
in  their  possession  ;  but,  considering  the 
way  in  which  the  Ti*eaty  had  been  used 
by  the  Americans  to  set  up  what  are 
called  the  Indirect  Claims,  considering 
the  statement  made  in  the  American 
Case  and  Arguments,  I  can  imagine 
there  are  people  in  this  country  whose 
feelings  towards  the  United  States  have 
not  been  very  much  improved  by  the 
proceedings  xmder  this  Arbitration.  The 
United  States,  however,  have  cause  for 
entertaining  extremely  good  feeling  to- 
wards us.  They  have  certainly  been  the 
successful  party,  and  I  have  been  much 
surprised  to  read  in  the  newspapers  ex- 
pressions indicating  a  very  difiPerent  state 
of  feeling  on  their  part.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  trust 
that  eood  feeling  will  ultimately  be 
created  by  this  Award.  There  is  one 
thing,  inaeed,  I  do  rejoice  at.  I  am 
very  glad  that  before  the  proceedings  at 
Geneva  came  to  an  end  an  opportunity 
was  taken  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  a  document  which  for 
ability,  clearness,  and  exhaustiveness  is 
almost  unrivalled,  to  repel  in  the 
strongest  way  the  statements  made  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  motives  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Granville)  that  these  statements 
should  not  have  been  repelled  or  argued 
upon  in  the  Case  of  me  Government. 
Tne  person  whom  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  repel  them  was  the  Arbitrator  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  American  Government; 
but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  it  was 
left  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  has 
done  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  I 
do  not  join  with  the  Cabinet  Minister 
who  expressed  his  regret  some  months 
ago  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
published  his  reasons  for  declining  to 
sign  the  Award ;  I  have  been  still  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  had  conveyed  to  him  from 
the  Government,  although  indirectly,  a 
similar  expression  of  regret. 

Eael  GRANVILLE :  Not  from  the 
Gt)vemment.  Whatever  has  been  said 
was  merely  the  expression  of  a  personal 
opinion.  • 

Lord  CAIRNS :  Then  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  beyond  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  entire  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  even  when  we  may  hope  the  finan- 
cial eccentricities  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  shall  have  been  forgotten, 
the  document  prepared  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  upon  the  Geneva  Award 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
lucid  ever  penned  upon  this  branch  of 
international  law.  Now,  with  reference 
to  the  San  Juan  question,  I  must  say  the 
points  raised  by  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  have  been  in  no 
way  met  by  the  Government.  The  Treaty 
of  1846  provides  that  the  boundair  line 
should  be  continued  up  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  from  Vancouver's  Island. 
That  clearly  points  to  the  middle  line  run- 
ning down  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the 
island  and  the  continent,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Treaty  being  disputed,  it  should 
have  been  left  to  the  Arbitrators  to  de- 
cide. The  point  was  not  overlooked, 
because  the  Commissioners  proposed  it 
should  be  open  to  the  ArSitrators  to 
decide  on  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Upon  this  the  Americans  said  they  de- 
sired a  decision,  not  a  compromise. 
There  would  have  been  no  compromise 
in  such  a  reference ;  but  the  expression 
of  the  American  views  in  such  an  epi- 
grammatic fashion  as  this  seems  to  have 
thrown  our  Commissioners  completely  on 
their  backs,  and  they  had  not  another 
word  to  say.  Thus  we  were  deprived 
of  even  the  chance  of  a  decision  in  our 
favour. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Ijords,  I  confess  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
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tance  that  I  join  in  a  discussion  upon  the 
effect  of  the  late  Arbitrations  between 
this  oountiT  and  the  United  States.  If 
it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would  be  more 
oonyenient,  I  think,  that  it  should  be 
done  upon  an  occasion  when  your  Lord- 
ships' time  could  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  subject;  it  would  certainly  have 
been  better  if  it  could  have  been  done 
when  the  transactions  were  a  little  less 
recent,  when  all  parties  would  have  had 
time  for  cool  reflection  as  to  the  effect  of 
what  has  occurred,  and  the  measures, 
if  any,  which  it  may  be  expedient  to 
take.  I  personally  feel  additional  em- 
barrassment, because  the  duty  I  had 
lately  to  discharge  makes  me — as  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  readily  under- 
stand— not  only  most  unwilling  to  say 
one  word  which  can  savour  of  disrespect- 
ful criticism  of  the  Tribunal  before  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  argue  in  behalf  of  my 
country,  but  also  because  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  with  certainty  the 
effect  of  anything  one  may  say  upon 
those  friendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  to  secure 
which  was,  after  all,  the  object  of  the 
Treaiy,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
may  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  some 
things  which  under  other  circumstances 
we  might  have  been  justified  in  de- 
clining to  sacrifice.  I  will  take  the  last 
point  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learned 
liord  (Lord  Cairns)  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  have  said.  The  simple  truth  of 
the  matter  relating  to  the  water  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and 
Vancouver's  Island  is  this: — The  two 
nations  have  for  a  considerable  period 
been  in  controversy,  not  upon  any  ab- 
stract question,  but  upon  the  particular 
question  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  of  two  particular  channels  was 
that  intended  by  the  Treaty.  We 
contended  for  one  particular  channel, 
they  for  the  other,  and  neither  of  us 
contended  at  any  time  for  the  abstract 
geographical  medium  line  of  the  waters : 
and  they  said,  '*We  are  not  willing  to 
send  to  arbitration  a  question  about 
which  we  have  not  been  contending,  and 
which  neither  of  us  had  in  our  minds." 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  if  the  political  con- 
siderations which  actuated  both  Gk)vem- 
ments  in  coming  to  this  arrangement 
had  been  out  of  the  question,  it  might 
have  been  a  reasonable  thing  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Arbitrator  to  fix 
the  line  in  any  channel  which  he  might 
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think  abstractedly  right.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  reaUy  dangerous — ^more  so 
even  than  the  question  of  the  Alabama 
Claims — inasmuch  as  it  involved  mat- 
ters of  controversy  which  at  any  time 
might  become  sources  of  disturbance 
to  the  peace  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  We  desired  to  give  and  we 
proposed  to  give  full  powers  to  the  Arbi- 
trators, but  the  United  States  were  not 
willing  to  do  so ;  and  our  Government, 
feelinff  that  it  had  never  stood  out 
for  tne  medium  line  of  boundary, 
was  contented  to  go  to  arbitration  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
channels  contended  for  on  each  side 
afforded  the  proper  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  we  thought  it  would  not 
be  woi'th  while  to  lose  the  arrangement 
altogether  by  introducing  a  new  element. 
With  regard  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
I  should  like  to  advert  to  a  topic  which 
has  been  publicly  mentionea  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
noble  Lord  thought  the  Arbitration 
could  be  got  rid  of  altogether — ^he  said 
there  was  a  preliminary  objection  to  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  being  enter- 
tained, because  the  United  States  now 
included  the  belligerents  on  both  sides, 
and  that  it  was  improper  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  held  liable  to  a  na- 
tion once  united,  then  separated,  and 
then  united  again,  for  injuries  which 
one  part  of  that  nation  had  inflicted  on 
the  other.  The  noble  Lord  thinks  this 
point  was  not  done  justice  to  by  the  Go- 
vernment. But,  now  that  the  whole 
thing  is  over,  I  hope  I  maybe  pardoned 
for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment was  of  the  value  which  the  noble 
Lord  attributes  to  it.  It  might  have 
been  a  very  good  reason  for  not  going 
into  arbitration ;  but  by  going  into  arbi- 
tration we  waived  that  objection ;  or, 
at  all  events,  the  actual  terms  of  the 
arbitration  and  of  the  reference  dis- 
tinctly waived  such  an  objection.  By 
the  terms  of  the  reference  we  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  Arbitrators  to  say,  first, 
whether  we  had  failed  in  our  duty  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  vessel,  and  if  we 
had  so  failed  in  our  duty,  then  the  Arbi- 
trators were  either  to  fix  a  gross  simi,  or 
to  send  it  to  assessors  to  assess  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  us.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  the  argument  that,  because 
the  United  States  consisted  of  the  North 
and  South,  the  United  States  had  no 
claims  upon  uo  at  all.    It  was  not  com- 
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potent  for  the  BritislL  counsel  to  offer, 
voluntarily,  any  further  argument,  or, 
indeed,  any  argument  at  all.  I  asked 
permission  to  oner  arguments  on  certain 
subjects ;  but  the  Arbitrators  said  it  was 
for  them  to  settle  what  arguments  they 
would  hear,  and  they  re&sed  me  per- 
ndssion  to  argue  upon  the  points  sug- 
gested, and  the  only  arguments  I  was 
permitted  to  offer  related  to  points  de- 
fined by  themselves.  I  should  like  to 
say  one  word  also  upon  a  topic  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
also  adverted,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down. 
It  was  Lord  Russell's  desire  that  cer- 
tain aspersions  should  be  met  which 
had  been  cast  upon  him — I  must  call 
them  unworthy  aspersions,  which  I,  as 
an  individual,  deeply  regretted,  and 
which  must  be  regretted  by  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  are 
acquainted  with  my  noble,  my  venerable 
and  illustrious  Friend.  Lord  Russell 
expressed  that  wish  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  was  also 
my  own  desire.  It  was  not  in  my  power, 
however,  to  offer  any  arguments  which 
the  Arbitrators  did  not  ask  for.  They 
did  not  ask  for  any  Arguments  on  that 
subject,  and  as  it  might  justly  be  in- 
ferred, for  this  reason — ^because  those 
aspersions  had  not  made  the  least  im- 

fression  upon  any  one  of  the  Arbitrators, 
should  nave  received  with  satisfaction 
some  larger  and  fuller  expression  of  dis- 
sent from  the  American  side  with  regard  to 
the  language  used  towards  Earl  Russell ; 
but  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  States  Ar- 
bitrator, so  far  from  concurring  in  those 
aspersions,  stated  that  his  own  impres- 
sion, derived  from  repeated  communica- 
tion with  Earl  Russell  when  Mr.  Adams 
was  United  States  Minister  in  this  Court, 
was  that  the  noble  Earl  was  by  no  means 
unfriendly  towards  the  United  States, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Therefore  every- 
thing that  fell  from  the  Arbitrators,  and 
the  absence  of  any  wish  to  hear  argu- 
ments on  this  subject,  showed  that  these 
aspersions  against  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  more  than  European 
fame  were  entirely  pointless  and  power- 
less. I  could  not  venture  to  approcu^ 
the  British  Arbitrator  with  any  view  of 
my  own  in  a  matter  which  he  would  have 
before  him  as  a  judge ;  but  I  did  venture 
to  state  to  him,  that,  if  any  desire  were 
expressed  by  the  Arbitrators  that  I 
should  enter  upon  a  vindication  of  Lord 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


Russell,  I  was  willing,  and  more  than 
willing,  to  do  so.  I  added,  that,  if  the 
opportunity  were  not  offered  to  me,  I  was 
sure  ttiat,  if  it  appeared  fitting  for  him 
to  say  something  in  vindication  of  Earl 
Russell,  he  would  not  forget  that  I  had 
not  had  the  opportimity  of  addressing 
the  Arbitrators  on  the  subject.  Thus 
much  I  thought  I  might  without  im- 
propriety say  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  and  he  stated  with  authority  that 
which  I  could  not  have  said  so  well, 
and  which  if  said  as  well,  would  not  • 
have  carried  the  same  weight.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  did  not  offer  to  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva  any  arguments  on 
subjects  of  international  law,  other 
than  those  which  I  honestly  believed  to 
be  sound  and  correct.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
that  the  Government  have  changed  meir 
views  on  account  of  any  opinion  which 
on  the  face  of  the  Award,  or  off  the 
Award,  may  have  been  expressed  by  any 
of  the  Arbitrators.  We  do  not  submit 
abstract  questions  of  law  or  abstract 
questions  of  construction  to  those  whom 
we  make  our  judges  in  such  an  arbitra- 
tion. The  whole  matter  goes  to  them 
for  their  decision,  whether  we  are  in 
fault  or  not,  and  if  we  are/  what  in  their 
judgment  is  the  extent  of  the  liability 
upon  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. To  that  extent  we  are  bound, 
and  we  shall  meet  our  engagement ;  but 
I  do  not  hold  that  we  are  bound  by 
any  propositions  which  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  our  reason  and  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion.  I  wish  to  speak,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  speak,  wi^  respect  of  the  late 
Arbitration  and  of  the  Arbitrators.  The 
Arbitrators,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
to  discharge  duties  of  a  very  novel  kind. 
The  noble  Earl  himself  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  negotiating  an  open  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  on  this 
very  subject,  never  concealed  his  opinion 
that  if  we  went  into  that  Arbitration  we 
should  fail  as  to  at  least  one  of  the  ships, 
and  that  we  should  on  account  of  that 
ship  be  liable  to  pay  a  considerable  sum. 
The  noble  Earl  said  that  the  Arbitratom 
could  not  but  be  influenced  by  the  anti- 
cipations of  defeat  which  many  persona 
in  this  country  had  expressed — aoooxd- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  whose  language  it 
might  appear,  that  we  went  into  the 
Arbitration  with  almost  the  desire  of 
defeat,  and  that  we  should  have  been 
almost  disappointed  if  we  had  had  no- 
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thing  to  pay*  If  that  impression  did 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Arbitratore— *and 
1  am  not  sure  it  did  not— by  what  means 
was  that  impresfeion  produced?  Could 
anything"  be  better  calculated  to  produce 
that  iuipresaion  than  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  maest  and  most  cautious  of  our  states- 
men— at  that  yery  time  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Aflairs  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  Treaty — declared,  in  public,  that  he 
had  never  concealed  his  opinion  that  we 
should  fail  in  the  Arbitration  and  have 
to  pay  a  conjsiderable  snm  ?  Similar 
opinionB  were  alae  expressed  by  many 
others,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ; 
and  T  cannot  but  here  say,  that  nothing 
,  s  me  more  than  the  public  ex* 

1  of  opinions  of  this  sort.      On 

the  one  hand,  they  are  not  consistent 
with  my  own  idea  of  what  is  pnadent,  or 
necessary  to  give  us  a  fair  chance  of 
having  mere  justice  done  us  in  contro- 
Tersies  of  tliis  kind:— on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  manliness  that 
b 'ads  our  people,  when  they  think  them- 
selves wrong,  to  declare  it  before  the 
wliole  world.  That  seems  to  be  quite  a 
8€5ttkMl  habit  of  our  nation,  and  even  the 
noble  Earl  who,  as  I  just  now  remarked, 
is  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  our  states- 
men, does  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from 
its  influence.  No  doubt  these  things  had 
an  influence.  And  there  was  another 
:  V  ■  Midi  had  a  great  influence.  Tliere 
ig  up  in  our  lifetime,  and  almost 
-tun  tliese  events,  a  rather  numerous 
though,  I  think,  not  very  profound  school 
of  Cbntintmtal  writers  on  international 
law  who  pro|>ound  the  vaguest  and  moet 
huvmI  doctrines.  Some  of  these  throw 
rt.Htle  the  notion  that  international  law 
iltttobo  founded  upon  the  consensus 

jffHJt    futer   Rented   and    speculate    on 

I   it  it  ought  to  be  rather  than  on  what 

:      IS  been  hitherto  considered.     These 

01*8  have  occupied  themselves  ever 

;    '   arbitration   between  ua   and    the 

i     ifed  States  was  talked  about,  and  per* 

-  a  little  before,  in  sitting  in  judg- 

it  by  anticipation  on  this  question; 
ami  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  Arbi- 
tration such  expressions  of  the  senti- 
runts  of  many  peoxde  in  this  country, 

the  opinions  oi  such  foreign  publicists, 

'       '  had  great  weight.     In  regard 

]t  articular  points,  which  I  admit 

i  great  importance,  I  hope  it  will 

I       oen  on  looking  at  the  Papers  that  it 

in  not  merely  on  the  interpretation  of  the 

Bulea  that  these  questionable  dootrinee 


are  made  to  rest.  For  instance,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Rules  about  the  ccmimis- 
sioned  ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  Power 
— ^nothing  on  the  subject  of  coaling.  The 
views  of  the  Arbitrators  on  these  points 
arose  quite  as  much  from  ideas  derived 
apparently  from  general  notions  of  what 
international  law  is  or  what  it  ought 
to  be  as  from  the  Bales,  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Arbitrators  were 
not  to  proceed  on  the  Rules  only,  but 
also  on  such  principles  of  international 
law  as  were  not  ineonsistent  with  the 
Rides.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Rules 
which  even  remotely  bears  upon  the 
right  of  a  neutral  to  seize  the  com- 
missioned ship  of  a  foreign  beUige- 
rent  Power  if  the  ship  had  been  fitted 
out  in  a  manner  of  which  the  neutral 
Power  had  a  right  to  complain.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  passage  about  an  obligation 
to  stop  the  departure  of  a  vessel ;  but 
the  Ajbiti^ators  held  that  there  were 
no  rules  of  international  law  on  this 
subject  which  would  prevent  that  ob- 
ligation from  applying  under  the  cir- 
ctmistances  I  have  just  referred  to. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  passage 
relates  only  to  the  original  departure  of 
the  vessel ;  but  independontly  of  that,  I 
should  say  that  these  Rules  must  be 
construed  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  What  waa 
wrong,  by  International  Law,  against 
one  bellifferent,  could  not  be  diligence, 
due  to  the  other*  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Arbitrators  on  matters 
not  referred  to  them  are  not  binding 
upon  us  if  we  think  them  wrong, 
and  certainly  they  cannot  bo  accepted 
and  acted  upon  as  if  they  were  obli- 
gatory on  all  nations.  As  to  the  Rules 
being  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  other 
nations,  that  was,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  J  to  be  done  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  United  States  and  ourselves. 
Now  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  as 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States 
we  shall  always  be  well  satisfied  if  they 
act  t^>wards  us  in  good  faith  on  the  Rules 
in  the  sense  in  which  wc  ourselves  have 
understood  them ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  probable  that  we  shall  ever  ask  for  or 
desire  more.  As  regards  other  coun- 
tries, doubts  and  ambiguities  may  possibly 
be  suggested  in  consequence  of  what 
occurred  at  Geneva.  It  would  be  for 
those  countries  to  state  their  views,  and 
for  ua  and  the  United  Statea  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  any  difficulties 
which  may  ai-iso  can  be  met>      At  oil 
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events,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  other  countries  may  decline  to  ac- 
cept the  Rules.  But  they  will  still  re- 
main binding,  according  to  their  proper 
meaning,  between  the  United  States 
and  ourselves.  If  we  continue,  as  I 
think  we  shall,  to  interpret  them  as  we 
did  at  the  beginning,  then  we  shall 
expect  from  the  United  States'a  faithful 
and  punctual  observance  of  them  accord- 
ing to  that  interpretation.  Under  that 
we  have  sufficient  powers  conferred  upon 
ourselves,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Par- 
liament to  arm  us  with  any  fresh  powers. 

Lord  EEDESDALE:  My  Lords,  as 
direct  reference  has  been  made  to  an 
argument  which  I  brought  before  the 
House,  and  which  the  Government 
adopted  in  the  Case  and  afterwards  in 
their  Argument,  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  few  remarks.  That 
argument  was  not  allowed  to  be  pressed 
before  the  Arbitrators;  but  I  wish  to 
say  with  regard  to  it  that  it  was  the 
oxdy  part  of  the  Counter-Case  which  the 
Americans  never  attempted  to  answer. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  heard  any  answer 
to  that  argument,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
unanswerable.  I  am  pretty  confident, 
therefore,  that  if  it  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  first  instance  before  any 
negotiations  for  Arbitration  had  been 
entered  into,  it  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  question,  and  have  settled 
the  matter.  No  one  can  say  it  is  just 
for  the  Southern  States,  after  being  re- 
united to  the  North,  to  join  with  the 
North  in  an  application  to  us  to  pay  for 
damages  done  by  them  to  the  North. 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND:  My 
Lords,  after  the  able  and  eidiaustive 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Arbi- 
tration at  Geneva  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  noble  Lords  who  have  preceded 
me,  I  shall  not  aUude  to  any  of  the 
points  they  have  already  adverted  to. 
before,  however,  I  proceed  with  the  few 
remarks  I  wish  to  make  on  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  if  I  say  how  very 
cordially  I  welcome  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  perceive 
the  "Woolsack  occupied  by  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  will,  doubtless,  add  lustre  to  our 
debates,  and  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a 
right  conclusion  by  the  lucidity  and  clear- 
ness of  his  arguments.  My  only  regret 
is  that  we  imfortunately  sit  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  House.  The  noble  and 
27te  lord  Chancellor 


learned  Lord,  referring  to  the  Arbitration 
at  Geneva,  has  stated  that  in  all  these 
questions  a  spirit  of  compromise  must 
prevail ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  spirit 
of  compromise  has  prevailed ;  but  it  has 
been  a  spirit  of  compromise  on  one  side 
only.  I  do  not  belong  to  that  school  of 
profound  philosophy  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  says  has  sprung  up  lately 
in  this  country ;  I  think  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  be  regarded  as 
a  leading  disciple  of  that  school;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  long  ago 
said  he  believed  and  hoped  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  Rules  which  g^ded 
the  Arbitrators  as  soon  as  the  Arbitra- 
tion was  concluded.  I  now  proceed  to 
the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France.  In  the  Royal 
Speech  the  new  Treaty  with  the  French 
Government  is  spoken  of  as  ''  resting  on 
a  reciprocal  and  equal  basis."  I  hope 
the  l^eatv  may  be  satisfactory  to  this 
oountiy ;  but,  judging  from  sudb  indica- 
tions as  have  been  afforded  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  Treaty  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  satisfactory  to  all  classes  as  we 
were  led  to  hope  it  might  be  frH>m  the 
Royal  Speech  at  the  dose  of  last  Session. 
My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  OKf  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  went  so  fully  into 
the  Central  Asian  question  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  reopen  it;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  paragraph  in  the 
Royal  Speech  which  deals  wim  that  ques- 
tion may  be  amended  so  as  to  express 
the  hope  that  not  only  the  obieot  and 
the  tenor,  but  also  the  result  of  ^e  cor- 
respondence mav  be  approved  by  the 
public  opinion  oi  both  nations.  Passing 
from  these  subjects,  I  come  to  a  part  of 
the  Speech  which  has,  I  think,  been  too 
lightly  touched  upon  by  the  noble  Lords 
who  have  preceded  me — ^I  mean  that  part 
of  it  which  refers  to  the  domestic  afinirs 
of  the  countiy.  But  for  the  risk  of 
appearing  to  be  disrespeotM  to  noble 
Lords  opposite,  I  should  demur  to  the 
English  of  the  paragraph  which  says 
that  the  Estimates  have  been  framed 
**  with  a  view  to  the  effidenoy  and  mode- 
ration of  our  establishments."  What  is 
meant  by  ''moderation?"  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  obscure  unless  it  refers  to  fru- 
gality of  expenditure.  Does  it  imply 
any  reduction  of  the  Army?  I  regret 
that*  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Speech 
of  the  Army.  The  subject  was  consi- 
dered so  important  at  the  doae  of  last 
Session  that  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  was  devoted  to  it :— 
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;  tho  IjOCiilization  tif  tho  Army, 

:  liens  tbo    duft-nsive   syytem  of 

..*,,  ^. jil  k'liil  un  iinHsponsfible  uid  in 

thobe  ini])orttint  TvfoTms  whicli  have 

kl^provtid  by  Pjirlkiineiit." 

would  Laye  been  interesting  now  to 
va  been  told  wliotlier  any  progress 
d  been  made  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  iirmy,  and  whether  any  steps  had 
been  taken  for  welding  into  one  harmo- 
jiious  whfde  the  forces  of  the  country.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
at  this  moment  a  single  depot  centre  es- 
tablished in  any  part  of  this  eonntry.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  one.  We  were 
told  that  on  the  aboUtion  of  purchase 
the  Army  was  to  become  the  army  of 
"  0  nation.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
0  have  succeeded  in  making  it  that, 
t  ia  stated  that  during  the  last  12 
nitmths  the  number  of  desertions  had 
1'  «ter  than  at  any  former  period, 

ii  ,  umber  of  recaptures  smaller — 

auU  tliis  is  attributed  to  the  system  of 
«rilistmeiit  for  general  service,  for  short 
iriods,  without  pensions,  which  has  been 
opted  by  the  Government.  Is  diesatis* 
faction  confined  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
till*  Array  ?  It  was  said  on  the  passing  of 
r  the  abolition  of  purchase  that 
rs  were  not  to  be  injured  by  it. 
it  appears  from  the  public  journals 
i  the  officers  are  extremely  aggrieved 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  that 
have  been  told  by  His  Hoyal  High- 
neea  the  Commander-in-Chief — of  whom 
I  would  desire  to  Rpeak  in  terms  of 
the  most  respectful  loyalty  —  that  the 
urse  they  were  about  to  adopt  in  bring- 
g  their  grievances  before  Parliament 
aa  not  in  accordance  with  the  discip- 
line of  the  Army,  Aa  was  to  bo  ex- 
they  bowed  at  once  to  his  deci- 
I  hope  and  believe  that  if  they 
cave  their  case  in  his  hands  they  will 
rciceive  justice,  and  I  am  certain,  after 
the  expression  of  his  opinion,  they  will 
not  persist  in  the  course  they  proposed 
to  take ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  placed  in  an  anomalous  position. 
They  have  become  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  nation,  they  find  their  position 
worse  than  before)  and  they  have  no 
means  of  bringing  their  grievances  be- 
fbor©  any  tribunal  whatever.  If  an  officer 
feels  that  he  is  aggrieved  by  his  com- 
manding officer  he  can  demand  a  coiirt- 
martial ;  but  these  officers  have  no  such 
f660rt — they  can  only  appeal  to  the  Com- 
ia-Chief — who  no  doubt  will  do 
whatever  justice  it  is  in  lua  power 
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to  afford.  I  now  come  to  the  important 
subject  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land. I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  rather  sanguine  in  anti- 
cipating that  their  measure  will  be  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  which  I  have 
always  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  could  be  brought  before 
Parliament,  and  I  look  forward  with 
some  dread  to  the  mode  of  settlement  to 
be  adopted.  I  cannot  forget  that  some 
years  ago  the  Prime  IMinister,  in  Lan- 
cashire, spoke  of  three  branches  of  the 
Upas-tree  of  Protestant  ascendency  in 
Ireland,  One  was  the  Church,  the  second 
was  the  land,  and  the  third  was  educa- 
tion. Two  of  these  branches  have  been 
cut  off  by  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. The  Church  has  been  disestab- 
lished, .  the  land  to  my  mind  has  been 
confiscated ;  and  we  are  now  left  to  deal 
with  the  education  question  in  a  manner 
which  I  trust  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  Ireland  than  the  other  measures  which 
we  have  passed  seem  to  have  beout  The 
last  paragraphs  of  the  Speech  are  de- 
voted to  details  of  domestic  legislation. 
In  former  times  great  questions  used  to 
be  sifted  and  discussed  throughout  the 
country,  and  generally  speaking  when 
Parliament  brought  itself  to  deal  with 
them  the  decision  of  Parliament  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  country  as  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  But  now  a  different  state 
of  things  prevails.  No  sooner  is  a  mea- 
sure passed  than  agitation  immediately 
ensues  to  get  it  repealed  or  amended. 
8a  great  is  the  zeal  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  legislation  that  they 
have  overwhelmed  both  Houses  with 
measures  upon  every  kind  of  important 
question,  and  in  most  cases  when  these 
measures  have  been  passed  they  have 
become  the  subjects  of  agitation  for 
th^fir  amendment.  There  is  the  Irish 
Church  surplus  with  which  you  have 
still  to  deal»  and  then  there  is  the  Irish 
Land  BilL  Last  year  we  had  complaints 
from  the  landlords  of  Ireland  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  was  carried 
out^  and  a  Committee  sat  to  inquire  into 
the  question.  An  agitation  upon  the 
Land  Act  has  now  commenced  m  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  tenants  are  now 
complaining,  and  because  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  one  of  the  best  landlords  in 
the  whole  country,  has  offered  certain 
leases  to  his  tenantry,  they  say  that  thft 
Irish  Land  Act  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  it  must  be  altered  in  the  interest 
of  tho  tenant.    Then  there  is  th©  Edu- 
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cation  Act.  Not  only  is  it  threatened 
by  the  Education  League,  but  Her 
Majesty  states  in  Her  Speech  that  there 
are  certain  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
will  be  brought  before  Parliament  for 
amendment.  Next  there  are  the  Li- 
censing Act  and  the  PnbHc  Health  Act. 
The  Licensing  Act  was  brought  into  this 
House  in  a  most  exceptional  manner. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  coincidently 
with  the  second  reading  in  the  other 
House  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  fDr  Essex,  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
hisBiU. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEBLET  :  The 
night  before,  I  think. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  WeU, 
the  night  before ;  but  I  then  pointed  out 
to  the  noble  Earl  that  in  his  Bill  not  a 
single  Act  which  he  proposed  to  deal 
with  had  been  put  in  me  schedules. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  I  find  in  a 
case  of  appeal  against  some  decision  in 
Lancashire  that  came  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  describing  the 
Licensing  Act,  said  he  considered  it  one 
of  the  very  worst  Bills  that  had  ever 
come  before  him,  and  he  did  not  believe 
the  draughtsman  who  drew  it  knew  what 
he  meant.  He  considered  it  rather  hard 
to  have  such  an  Act  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  interpret. 

The  Earl  OF  KIMBERLEY  :  It  was 
altered  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  The 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons make  up  the  Legislature.  The 
fact  was,  the  (Government  were  too  hasty 
in  the  introduction  of  such  measures, 
and  did  not  fdlow  sufficient  time  for  con- 
sideration. The  Licensing  Bill  was  an 
extremely  bad  Bill;  but  I  really  believe  the 
Public  Health  Bill  was  the  very  worst 
Bill  that  ever  came  before  your  Lordships. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  oe 
fortunate  if  the  Government  would  take 
due  time  in  dealing  with  important 
questions ;  but  I  am  afraid,  from  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  out-of-doors, 
we  are  not  likely  this  Session  to  have  a 
more  satisfactory  state  of  things.  It 
does  not  suit  the  wishes  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Oovemment  to  adopt  a  more 
moderate  line  of  policy.  I  wii^  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  language  which  has  been  held  out- 
of-doors  by  some  Members  of  tiie  Gk>- 
vemment  on  questions  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  I  am  going  to 
The  Duke  of  Riehm(md 


quote  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  who, 
no  doubt,  holds  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  Government.  I  have  the  honour 
of  that  Gentleman's  acquaintance,  and 
I  know  him  to  be  a  very  able  man — 
Mr.  Hibbert,  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  I  say  no  Member  of  the 
Government  has  any  right  to  make  the 
statements  this  Gentleman  has  done, 
imless  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
carry  them  out  by  bringing  forward  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hibbert,  in 
addressing  his  constituents  at  Oldham, 
said — 

''  Among  the  questions  to  bo  considered  "vviotild 
bo  that  of  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and 
county  franchise.  It  seemed  perfectly  absurd 
to  think  there  should  be  such  di>'isions  between 
borough  and  county.  He  ho]^  there  would 
soon  be  household  sufi&age  in  the  counties. 
Another  question  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  tenure  of  land.  He  thought 
some  alteration  in  the  law  of  primogeniture  and 
the  limiting  of  the  law  of  entail  was  required, 
and  on  that  point  the  people  of  the  country 
must  speak  out.  In  foce  of  the  growing  |)rico 
of  butcher's  meat,  they  ought  to  have  all  ncility 
for  the  utilization  of  the  land,  and  this  oould 
not  bo  because  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  law 
of  land  tenure.  As  fu*  as  he  was  conoemed,  ho 
was  prepared  to  support  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right,  'miich  would  allow  the  tenant  to  be  paid 
for  any  improvement  which  ho  made  upon  the 
farm.  Until  they  got  more  equal  laws,  and  the 
laws  connected  with  land  put  upon  a  fairer  basis, 
they  could  novor  hope  to  deal  satisfiictorily  with 
the  great  question  of  pauperism.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  Conservative  €k)vermnent 
ever  paid  any  of  the  National  Debt  P  Strong 
feeling  had  been  raised  with  respect  to  some  en 
the  clauses  of  the  Education  Act,  and  the  25tii 
clause  ought  to  be  repealed.  Among  the  ques- 
tions which  woiild  be  dealt  with  by  ^e  Govern- 
ment next  Session  were  the  Borough  Registra- 
tion and  Local  Taxation.  They  would  also  have 
the  question  of  Irish  higher  education,  and  as 
far  as  he  could  gather  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  measure  would  be  such  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Liberal  and  Nonconformist  party  of  tills 
country.  The  Qovemment  would  also  deal  with 
the  question  of  alteration  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. It  seemed  so  contrary  to  the  instincU 
of  nature  that  he  could  not  understand  why  tiie 
alteration  sought  was  objected  io.  It  was, 
perhaps,  because  the  House  of  Lords  was  built 
upon  this  question  of  primogeniture.  There 
was  one  question  on  which  he  was  not  at  present 
with  his  constituents ;  they  knew  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  grew,  and  though  he  might  n^  be 
with  them  now,  he  might  not  be  against  them 
hereafter.  He  meant  the  question  of  septtation 
of  Church  and  Stato." 

Mr.  Hibbert  was  followed  by  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  not  at  the  same  place, 
but  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  rig^t 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  expression  to  the 
most  extraordinary  doctrines.  Mr. 
Gosohen  at  Bristol  on  November  18, 
1872,  swd— 
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..n\.^.  .  „    ,.  .    ^^  „       "Tiected  with  the  land 

V  I  hfive  Bpokcn  of 

It  M rough t  agtiin»t  ovir 

III  i:    i      H  V.      Well,   wc   hear  now  thut    the 

f  1  :    '       1    KTtq^landi  a  vory  CoTi*or\'alir<3  l>ody, 

h  '^9    ^^*^  ^^  coiJipensation  for 

t  1  improvementfl.     And  it  is  by 

W"    '1,.  '!,  ■    '•   ■  .r  'I    i-.-T]'^ -■■■'•  "    'i-  •'     •    ^  nrmt 

.rinml'l  '<<'■  ;>  11. 1  i'  1  !!!■  .-lin 

r".     '  :i.'l  ■!-'.;'  :i!--,   !.       .  ^  .      ■    .-.,  ihere 

1      irmected  with  tho  land  in 

!i  old  and  »oiind  principles, 

and  I)}'  nu  nii.iaii  on  any  principle  that  would 

i^ako  in  thu  loust  tho  t^muro  of  propertj^  we 

C'      '  ■  V  -1  ^  •       ir^eaa  can  he  made.     Wo 

d  vote  of  a  fiing-lts  elector 

1  _     .        ,  L*  are  in  any  way  hostile 

m  oi  property.      Another  question 

•  ith  the  land  which  has  attratttKl 

rest  is  the  eaonnons  a^glome- 

iii  the  hands  of  corporations^ 

ri§,  and  vmouB  other  bodies* 

iw8  of  mortmain,   on   which, 

,  .  -    ...ji-ncy  General  can  tell  us  some- 

liut  it  appears  to  me  that  by  Bomo 

of  truflt^ns  or  wmc  logal  jirrangcmcnt  I 

do  liut  1,  it  has  \ioen  poHflible  to  drive 

a  couL  thi'ough  every  law  of  inort- 

dn,  «nu  Ilia   I'HAult  whi  '    '^        ^  id  hoped 

tuld  never    firrivo    hftd  viz*   the 

jlomeration  of  immenae  l^  .,„_...  uf  land  in 

te  hands  of  fx^rporations." 

Now,  I  repeat  fiucb.  doctrines  ought  not 
to  be  propounded  in  the  country  by  any 
~  Dntleman  holding  the  position  of  a 
itbinet  Minister,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment bo  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by 
refurunce  in  the  Queen's  Speech  and  by 
inti-oducing  measures  on  the  subject ; 
but  when  I  find  Cabinet  Ministers  mak* 
iDg  use  of  that  language  I  am  some- 
what afraid,  because,  to  my  mind,  there 
is  but  a  yer}*  small  step  between  land 
that  is  held  by  corporations  and  land 
that  is  held  by  private  proprietors,  and 
~  we  begin  to  meddle  with  one  we  shall 
ot  be  long  before  we  begin  to  tneddle 
rith  the  other.  Unless  this  subject  is 
to  be  brought  before  Parh anient,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  abstained 
' !  i  ling  to  it.  But  I  have  another 
to  make — and  it  shall  be  the 
!abt  1  iikaii  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
— in  which  the  most  extraordinary  views 
are  expressed  by  another  Cabinet  Mi- 
nidter.  A  deputation  waited  on  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
pai'tmont  on  the  29th  of  November,  and 
brought  several  subjects  under  his  con- 
sideration— one  of  them  being  the  high 
price  of  provisions.  One  of  the  mem- 
bpT-  fi?^  fht^  <lrputation,  Mr»  Q.  Murphy, 
f  illions  of  acres  were  kept 
uuw.  ^.  ;,..;.,. idon  for  the  preservation 
of  game,  and  he  added  that  half  the  land 


of  the  country  was  posBeseed  by  160  per- 
sons .  Another  member  of  the  deputati  on , 
Mr.  S.  Brighty,  said  that  the  stringent 
regulations  now  existing  as  to  foreign 
cattle  were  not  warrantetl  by  facts,  and 
were  kept  up  mainly  for  tlie  protecrtion 
of  home  growers.  Mr,  Howse,  as  a 
working  tanner,  said  cattle  disease  was 
nothing  hke  so  general  as  had  been 
represented.  Wholesale  destruction  of 
cattle  was  made  under  the  plea  of  their 
being  diseased,  and  stringent  regulations 
deterred  the  foreign  grower  from  export- 
ing to  keep  up  prices.  Mr.  M*Ara  said 
the  game  laws  were  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  few  to  the  great  injuiy  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Baker  referred  to 
the  coal  question,  and  said  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  was  not  owing  to 
increased  wages  or  reduced  hours,  but 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  ownejs.  Men 
were  suffering  greatly,  and  might  not 
remain  quiet  much  longer.  Government 
should  look  into  it.  What  did  Mr.  Bruce 
say  in  answer  to  this  deputation  f  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  reply,  said — 

"Thave  listened  vnih  much  interest  to  the 
argument«  bo  ably  and  tompemtoly  urge<l  by 
thoeo  who  have  addrt^scMi  mo,  and  I  also  have 
much  plmsure  in  stating  that  1  more  or  lesB 
agree  with  all  that  hiiB  been  said." 

I  come  now  to  a  deputation  which  called 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  respect  to  the  malt  tax,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
use  of  language  of  a  character  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  must  call  your  Lordships* 
attention  to  it.  I  am  not  going  into  tho 
question  whether  the  malt  tax  ought  to 
be  repealed  or  not,  whether,  having  free 
trade  in  com,  we  ought  not  to  have  also 
free  trade  in  malt,  or  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  got  a  sur- 
plus and  could  repeal  the  tax  or  not. 
On  these  questions  I  do  not  tou<^h.  But 
what  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  the 
language  made  use  of  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  tho  occasion  to 
which  I  refer.  The  farmers  having 
argued  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  tho 
malt  taXj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

^'  It  would  be  of  no  ad^vantagc  to  you  'd  tho 
malt  tax  wt^e  repealed.  It  is  the  landlord  whom 
it  would  benefit.  You  woiald  hare  to  pay  in- 
creased rent.  I  regret  to  see  the  landlortk  of 
the  country  doing  now  that  which  they  did  30 
years  ago^ — namely,  putting  forward  tho  fiirmera 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  landlords,  knowing  oa 
thoy  do  that  the  object  for  which  they  put  tho 
tf^nta  forward  will  benefit,  not  the  t^nanta, 
but  themselves." 
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Now,  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  belong 
to  the  class  mentioned  by  the  CSiancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  I  am  proud  to  b^ong 
to  the  landlord  class,  and  I  repudiate  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  imputations  cast 
upon  the  landlords  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
if  it  was  Parliamentary  I  would  say  that 
these  imputations  have  no  foimdatiosL 
in  fact.  Such  statements  made  by  a  ret- 
sponsible  Minister  of  the  Grown  poi^only 
disturb  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  security  of  property,  but  they  lead 
people  out-of-doors  to  think  that  they 
can  obtain  almost  anything,  however 
extreme,  from  the  Government  if  they 
only  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on 
^em.  In  conclusion,  my  Lords,  I  will 
say  this :  I  hope,  that  however  much 
you  may  distrust  the  present  i^stem  of 
legislation,  you  will  continue  to  give 
a  calm  and  statesmanlike  -  considera- 
tion to  every  mecusure  that  may  be 
brought  before  you,  in  the<  hope  that 
though  you  may  not  altogether  prevent 
you  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  miti- 
gate, the  evils  that  must  inevitably  re- 
sult from  the  restless  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Address  agreed  to,  Nemine  pieeentiente, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

CHAIRM^VN  OF  CO^BIITTEES. 

The  LoKD  Bedesdjlle  appointed,  ne- 
mine  disseniiente,  to  take  the  Chair  in  all 
Committees  of  this  House  for  this  Ses- 
sion. 

Committee  for  Peivileges  —  Ap- 
pointed. 

SUB-COMMITTEB  FOR    THE  JOURNALS — 

Appointed. 

Appeal  Committee — Appointed. 

Houso  adjourned  at  Nino  o'clock,  till 

To-morrow,  a  quarter  before 

Fire  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  6th  February,  1873. 

The  House  met  at  half  after  One  of 
the  dock. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners : — 

27ie  Duke  of  Richmond 


The  House  went;^-and  having  re- 
turned I —    . 

NEW  WRITS  DURING  THE  RECESS. 

Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
— that  he  had  issued  Wasranta  for  New 
Writs,  for^ee^aa,  v.  Sir  Thomas  George 
Fermer  Hesketh,  haronet,  deceased;  for 
rHnt  Borough,  i\  Sir  Jbhn  Hanmer, 
haronbt^  noif  Baron  Hanmer,  balled,  ujp 
to  thd  House  of  Peers;  for  Kichmtma, 
r.  Kght  hoE.  Sir  Soundell  Palmer, 
kaight,  ChaneelLor  of  Great  Britain ;  for 
Tixf>Ttou,  r,  Hon.  George  Denman,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Common  Heas;  for  Londonderry 
Cily,  f?.  Eight  hon.  Richard  Dowse,  one 
<)f  the  Barons  of  Her  Majesfrf's  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland ;  for  Cork  City, 
V,  John  Francis  Maguire,  esquire,  de- 
ceased ;  for  Kincardine  County,  r.  James 
DyceNicol,  esquire,  deceased  ;/or  Fbrfkr 
County,  V,  Hon.  Charles  Carnegie,  In- 
spector of  Constabulary  in  Scotland  ;/br 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  v.  Frederick  Dun- 
das,  esquire,  deceased;  for  Liverpool,  r. 
Samuel  jRohert  (Jrares,  esquire,  deceased. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

Eight  hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eaidley 
Childers,  for  Pontefract;  John  Holker, 
esquire, /or  Preston ;  Ei^t  btin,  William 
Nathaniel  Massey,  for  Tiverton;  Sir 
Eobert  Alfred  Onnliffe,  baronet,  fir 
Flint  Borough ;  James  William  Barclay, 
esquire,  for  Forfar  County;  Samuel 
Laing,  esquire,  for  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land ;  Sir  George  Balfour,  for  IKinoar- 
dine;  Charles  Bdward  Lewis,  esqniie, 
for  Londonderry  City;  Lawrence  Dun- 
das,  esquire, /or  Eichmond. 


PRIVILEGES. 

Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges be  appointed. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 

Bill ' '  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clandestine  Outlawries,"  read  the  first 
time ;  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

NEW  WRITS. 

For  Armagh  County,  v.  Sir  William 
Vemor,  baronet,  deceased ;  for  Wigton- 
shire,  v.  Hon.  Alan  Plantagenet  Stewart, 
commonly  called  Lord  Garlies,  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers. 
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TDE  (JCEEN'S  SPEEOlh 

Mb.  SPEAKEH  repotted  Her  MaJGaty's 
Speech,  made  by  Her  Chancellor,  and 
read  it  to  the  House. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 
MAJESTY'S  MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH- 

Mb.  LYTTELTON:  Mr,  Speaker— 
Sir,  in  riaiijg  to  move  that  an  humble 
Address  bo  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
in  ojoswer  to  Her  gi'acioua  Speech,  I 
baTe,  in  the  first  place — and  I  do  so  in 
no  conventional  spirit — to  appeal  to  the 
House  for  its  forbearance  and  indul- 
gence. I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence 
because  I  believe  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  Her  Majesty, 
in  her  Eoyal  Message  this  year,  deads 
with  subjects,  some  of  them  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  and  others  of 
more  than  ordinarj''  delicacy  or  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Speech  which  refers  ecsclu^ 
sivmy  to  Foreign  AfFairSj  allusion  ie 
mu'^  less  than  five  questions  which 

ha\  -  between  Her  Majesty  and 

Foroiga  I'owera,  and  which  have  been^ 
or  now  are,  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
anxious  negotiation.  Under  these  cir- 
ecunBianeeSi  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
matter  for  more  than  usual  thankfulness 
that  Her  Maje&ty  is  able  to  declare  that 
She  maintains  relations  of  friendship 
with  foreign  Powers  all  over  the  world. 
Of  the  questions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
some  have  been  already  decided — and 
happily  decided— and  of  others  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  have  reached 
a  stage  which  justifies  our  anticipating 
a  *peedy  and  favourable  settlement. 
With  regard  to  the  slave  trade  at  Zan- 
ydbar,  we  have  been  informed  that  Papers 
will  be  presented  to  the  House  ;  ana,  as 
negotiations  are  still  in  progress,  I  will 
only  Ray  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  a  favourable  and  honourable 
settlement  wiU  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
slave  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world* 
Those  who  are  interested  in  that  abomi- 
nable traffic  are,  no  doubt,  well  aWaro 
that  this  country,  if  on  no  other  ques* 
tion,  is  in  earnest  upon  this  point,  and 
that  what  the  course  of  successive  Go- 
vernments has  been  in  the  past  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  coxirse  of  Her  Majesty^a 
Government,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  oountiy. 

Sir^  the  arbitrations  with  respect  to 
the  San  Juan  Boundary  question  and 


the  Alabama  Claims  having  come  to  a 
conclusion  since  the  termination  of  last 
Session,  these  are  now  referred  to  in  the 
IRoyol  Speech.  The  country  at  large  ie, 
I  believe,  of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  sustained  efforts  they  have  made 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  arbitration 
into  tho  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that 
in  all  probability  this  principle  will  be 
one  but  of  limited  application,  and  that 
when  nations  are  actuated  by  gi*eed  of 
territory,  or  by  deep-seated  international 
animosity,  there  "wall  be  no  scope  for  its 
operation.  This  may  bo  so  :  but  in 
these  particular  inetanees  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  the  matters  which  have  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  were  of  no  light 
or  transient  importance,  relating  to 
grievances  which,  having  rankled  for 
years,  might  have  led,  under  different 
treatment,  to  the  calamity  of  war.  It 
cannot,  therefore^  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  con- 
cerns our  relations  with  America,  in  the 
aettjoment  of  any  future  disputes  the 
principle  of  arbitration  will  play  a  great 
and  important  part*  In  the  arbitration 
on  the  question  referred  to  him  of  tho 
San  Juan  Boundary  line,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  decided  against  us;  and 
whatever  disapx^^^i^^^^^^  ^^7  he  felt  at 
that  award,  with  regard  to  its  good  faith 
and  technical  accuracy  no  objection  has 
been  or  can  be  taken.  On  the  contrary* 
the  House  will  ec^ho  the  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
the  impartiality  he  has  displayed  in  this 
n^atter.  Objection  has  been  taken  sinoo 
the  event  to  the  terms  of  the  reference ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
terms  of  reference  were  included  in  the 
very  Treaty  wliich  received  the  express 
approval  of  the  body  most  interested  in 
the  question,  and  most  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  it — the  Canadian 
Parliament.  We  have,  too,  good  grounds 
for  the  belief,  shared  in  by  our  North 
American  feUow- subjects,  tliat  th^y  will 
sustain  no  substantial  injury  from  the 
decision  which  has  been  arrived  at  tmder 
the  provisioliB  of  the  Treaty.  As  the 
House  is  well  aware,  the  Arbitration  at 
Geneva  ended  in  this  country  being  held 
liable  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  this  House  will  probably  be 
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of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vem- 
ment  has  merited,  and  Will  receive,  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  this  most 
difficult  and  arduous  matter.  Doubtless 
we  have  heard  it  objected  in  many 
quarters  that  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  reference  to  the  American 
claims  Her  Majesty's  Government  ex- 
hibited an  imdue  love  of  peace  and  an 
undue  fear  of  war : — but,  Sir,  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  American 
Gk)vemment,  against  whom  no  such  taunt 
has  been  or  can  be  levelled,  emulated 
our  Gk)vernment,  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations in  their  honourable  and  patriotic 
shrinking  from  the  possibility  of  a  fra- 
tricidal war. 

Sir,  the  next  subject  of  negotiation 
referred  to  in  the  Speech  has  reference 
to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. 
That  Treaty  has  still  to  be  discussed  in 
the  French  Assembly;  but  I  think  I 
may  say  that  if  any  nuschance  happens 
to  it  during  its  progress,  its  failure  can- 
not but  be  regarded  by  tiiis  country  with 
regret.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  that 
is  false  and  retrograde  according  to  our 
notions  of  fiscal  policy,  in  the  Treaty, 
and  much  that  may  affect  oppressively 
and  harshly  the  British  manufacturer; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
urged  that  the  high  protective  duties 
wmch  form,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief 
blot  upon  the  Treaty,  mi^t  and  no 
doubt  would  be  imposed  by  France  upon 
our  manufactures  whether  there  was  a 
treaty  or  no  treaty  in  existence.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  vexatious  differential  dues 
on  British  shipping  under  the  Treaty 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  solid  and  substantial  advantage  to 
this  country. 

Sir,  the  last  point  on  which  I 
need  touch  with  regard  to  Foreim 
Affairs  is  the  subject  of  Central  Asia. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  difficult 
question  of  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Afghanistan  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  and 
Indian  Governments  ;  and  therefore  we 
must  hear  with  satisfaction  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  set  the  question  at 
rest  by  amicable  negotiation,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  that  object  can  be  attained  by 
an  identity  of  view  between  our  own  and 
the  Bussian  Government.  This  country, 
I  am  convinced,  would  sanction  no  mere 
meddlesome  interference  with  the  in- 

Mr,  Lyitelton 


evitable  advance  of  European  civiliza- 
tion in  the  benighted  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  still  less  would  it  approve  of  an 
aggressive  or  annexing  policy,  or  the 
making  of  a  treaty  or  compact  with  any 
foreign  country  which  would  compromise 
or  restrict  our  freedom  of  action.  But, 
notwithstanding  thi^,  our  course  of  du^ 
is  clear  and  wiU  not  be  misinterpreted*  It 
is  as  much  our  duty  to  preserve  India  from 
the  false  hopes  and  expectations  and  dis- 
turbing influences  which  would  azise 
from  the  proximity  of  a  great  military 
nation  to  her  frontiers,  as  it  is  to  develop 
her  internal  prosperity ;  in  fact,  we 
cannot  do  the  mtter  without  the  former, 
although  we  may  reasonably  hope  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  arising  from  a  course 
of  good  government  will  prove  to  be 
India's  best  and  most  efficient  protection 
from  the  fears  and  alarms  of  foreign 
aggression. 

Sir,  I  now  pass  to  that  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  which  deals  with  home 
legislation ;  and  I  find  that  the  first  sub- 
ject in  point  of  order  and  im^rtance  is 
that  of  University  Education  in  Ireland. 
The  House  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  this  question, 
and  I  will  not  go  further  into  that,  espe- 
cially as  there  are  many  other  rea- 
sons, independent  of  Parliamentary  pres- 
sure, which  justify,  or  rather  compel, 
the  promised  attempt  of  Her  Majeshr's 
Government  to  deal  with  the  question 
in  a  final  and  comprehensive  manner. 
The  passing  of  the  University  Test  Bill 
made  it  impossible  to  retain  any  longer 
University  tests  in  Ireland,  and  the  ms- 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  seri- 
ously modified  the  position  of  that  great 
and  time-honoured  institution.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smyth,  of  the  Presbyterian  Magee  College 
— *  *  Trinity  College,  having  been  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  resting  upon  the 
Church,  must  now  rest  upon  &e  nation." 
And,  again,  the  Irish  Universides  do  not 
attract  to  their  walls  or  examinationB  the 
number  of  pupils  which  the  population 
of  the  country,  no  less  than  their  own 
wealth  and  character,  would  lead  ub  to 
expect.  No  doubt  the  main  reasoii  for 
this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the 
abstention  from  the  benefits  of  Univer- 
sity education  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  do 
not  furnish  one-twentieth  of  the  number 
of  students  they  might  be  expected  to 
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Bead  as  oompared  with  the  Protestants, 
if  population  alone  were  made  the  basis 
of  our  calculation.  Allowance  must  be 
inadep  of  course,  for  the  preponderance  of 
Protvestantfl  amongst  the  wealthiest  class 
of  the  country — a  preponderance,  how- 
over,  which  does  not  extend  to  all  the 
University  -  going  classes  of  Ireland  ; 
but  Btill  the  fact  that  Boman  Ca- 
tholic students  are  to  Protestant  stu- 
donts  only  as  one  to  six  must  be  de- 
plored, and  acknowledged  to  call  nr- 
ntly  for  a  remedy.  No  doubt  I  shall 
^e  told  that  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  labour 
with  regard  to  University  education  are 
self-imposed ;  I  do  not  deny  that ;  but  I 
maintain  that  no  Government  can  be 
called  wise,  just,  or  liberal  which  refuses 
to  take  account  of  principles — ^or  perhaps 
pi*ejudice3  —  which  have  for  centuries 
been  inherent  in  the  faith  of  three- 
fourths  of  tho  people  which  that  Go- 
vernment is  called  upon  to  rule.  I 
am  convinced  that  by  the  advice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  no  endow- 
ment will  be  attempted  to  any  Bom  an 
Catholic  Universi^  oi*  College  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  we  may  confidently  expect 
fr  'V  Government  a  removal  of  those 
<]  d  which  affect  not  only  Boman 

CHttio  nrs,  but  many  others^  and,  by  a 
wise  remodelling  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem where  it  seems  to  call  for  it,  extend 
the  sphere  of  University  culture  in 
Ireland. 

No  doubt  the  House  has  received  with 
considerable  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Government  intend  to 
}>ring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  remodel  the 
whole  of  our  present  system  and  practice 
of  appeal.  The  complexity  of  that  sys- 
tem and  its  insufFerable  delays  have  long 
n  a  scandal,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
endment  has  appeared  to  be  insuper- 
iMe  : — if  the  necessary  reform  is  effected 
by  the  promised  measure,  fresh  lustre 
'Med  to  the  reputation  of  the 
f>ed  lawyer,  so  long  an  oma- 
mi'm  t'l  this  House,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  duty  of  introducing  it  in 
**  another  place."  With  this  Bill  will 
be  intr<>duced  another,   having  for  its 

t  to  facilitate  the  Transfer  of  Land. 

Lher  it  will,  if  successful,  so  far 
ailWt  tlio  present  disposition  of  landed 
property  as  many  imagine  may  well  be 

fed ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  it 

he  especially  beneficial  to  those  of 
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the  less  opulent  classes^  whose  dealings 
are  chiefly  in  small  parcels  of  land,  and 
who  at  present  are  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  and  investigat- 
ing titles  to  land  and  the  consequent 
delay  and  expense  of  its  transfer.  We 
are  also  promised  a  measure  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  That  measure  will  doubtless  be 
one  not  contrary  to  the  main  principles 
of  the  Act,  but  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  principles  already  approved 
by  this  House  and  the  country.  There 
is  no  conceivable  proposal  on  this  sub- 
ject that  could  be  introduced  into  thia 
House  which  would  meet  with  unani- 
mous approval  fi-om  all  sections  ;  but  it  is 
ou\y  fair  to  anticipate  that  the  measure 
of  the  Goverament  will  be  an  honest  and 
complete  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  amend  the  defects  of  tlie  Education 
Act.  If  it  fails — if  it  is  not  met  in  the 
spirit  in  wliieh  it  wiU  be  inti'oduced,  there 
will  be  grave  ground  for  apprehension  as 
to  the  future  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  England.  I  have  now  noticed  all  the 
points  I'elating  to  home  legislation,  with 
tho  exception  of  local  taxation,  and  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  spocula- 
tions  as  to  the  character  of  that  Bill, 
especially  as  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings is,  as  yet,  far  irom  being  imderstood 
by  the  coimtry  at  large.  An  exception 
should  be  made  in  favour  of  one  section 
of  the  community,  who,  from  their  own 
point  of  view  at  all  events^  have  tho- 
roughly investigated  and  popularized  the 
subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclu- 
sion as  to  tho  claims  or  position  of  the 
agricultural  or  rural  section  of  tho 
ratepaying  public,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  tho  thanks  of  the  country  arc  due  to 
them  for  bringing  under  the  strong  light 
of  publicity,  the  anomalous  jurisdietioEQ, 
tho  complex  areas,  the  unjust  incidence 
of  burdens,  and  other  evila  which  have 
so  long  disgraced  our  local  system  of 
taxation. 

Sir,  I  have  touched  upon  all  the  prin- 
cipal measures  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech, 
They  are  few  ;  but  they  are  in  character 
of  the  utmost  importance.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  they  are  passed  into  law,  the 
legislation  of  this  Session  wiU  be  a  wortJiy 
continuation  of  that  policy  which  has 
guided  our  administration  for  the  last 
four  Sessions,  and  to  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  it  is  in  a  measure  due  that 
these  last  four  years  have  been  years  of 
progress  and  prosperity  not  aurpaesed 
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in  our  history.  I  have  only  now  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  attention  they 
have  given  me,  and  to  move  the  Address, 
which  I  trust  will  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  the  Most  Gracious  Speech  delivered  by  Her 
Command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  greeting 
us  on  our  re-assembling  for  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  rejoice 
to  hear  that  Her  relations  of  friendship  with 
Foreign  Powers  throughout  the  world  are  unim- 
paired: 

"  Himibly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  stops  which  have  been  taken  for 
dealing  more  effectually  with  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  decisions  which  have  been  given 
by  the  Qerman  Emperor,  and  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  Greneva,  with  regard  to  the 
questions  referred  to  them : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  of 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  take,  and  the  provision  which  Her  Majesty 
will  ask  to  be  made,  in  consequence  thereof; 
and  to  concur  with  Her  ^lajesty  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  pains  and  care  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Gh)rman  Emperor,  and  likewise  by  the 
Tribunal  at  Greneva,  on  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  those  'controversies  which  had  arisen  between 
Her  Majesty's  Grovcmment  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
a  Treaty  for  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  has 
been  concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  in- 
formation which  Her  Majesty  has  given  us  with 
regard  to  the  communications  which  have  been 
renewed  with  the  Government  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  Commercial  Treaty  to 
replace  that  of  1860: 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  Correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  the 
United  Kingdom  respectively,  of  which  the 
main  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  an  identity  of 
view  regarding  the  line  which  describes  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Dominions  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  join 
with  Her  in  trusting  that  its  tenour,  no  less  than 
its  object,  may  be  approved  by  the  public  opinion 
of  both  Nations : 
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**  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  infomu 
ing  us  that  the  Estimates  of  the  commg  Finan- 
cial Year  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the 
efficiency  and  moderation  of  Her  Majesty's 
EstabU^mients  imder  present  droumstanoes ; 
and  that,  although  the  harvest  has  been  to  some 
extent  deficient,  the  condition  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  with  reference  to  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Revenue  for 
meeting  the  Public  Charge,  to  the  decrease  of 
Pauperism,  and  to  the  relative  amount  of  ordi- 
nary crime,  may  be  pronounced  generally  satis- 
factory: 

**  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  will 
give  our  earnest  attention  to  the  measure  which 
will  be  submitted  to  us  for  settling  the  qnesticm 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  proposals  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore us : 

'*  And  to  join  with  Her  Majesty  in  trustmg 
that  the  guidance  and  favour  of  Almighty  God 
may  attend  our  deliberations." 

Mr.  stone,  in  rising  to  second  the 
Address,  said :  Sir,  the  House  has  shown 
of  late  years  an  increasing  disinclination 
on  the  opening  night  oi  a  Session  to 
enter  upon  any  serious  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  matters  referred  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  and  the 
Speech  which  Her  Majesty  has  caused 
to  be  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  per- 
haps more  than  usually  calculated  to  en- 
courage that  mode  of  procedure — ^because 
it  refers  to  a  great  extent  to  matters 
with  regard  to  which  information  is  not 
yet  fully  before  the  House.  I  make  that 
remark,  not  in  any  spirit  of  complaint, 
but  as  an  additional  plea  for  the  exten- 
sion to  myself  of  that  indulgence  which 
this  House  always  accords  to  those  who 
have  to  discharge  the  difficult  but  honour- 
able duty  which  has  fallen  upon  me. 
The  remark  I  have  just  made  applies 
more  especially  to  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Speech  which  relate  to  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  would  be  most  unbecoming  in  me, 
when  Papers  on  these  various  subjects 
are  promised  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
were  I  to  endeavour  either  by  sur- 
mise, or  by  any  information  which  I 
might  happen  to  possess,  to  antidpate 
the  statement  which  it  will  be  the  ttuty 
of  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Grown 
to  make  to  the  House  on  those  Tarions 
topics.  There  is  one  of  these  saWeoli^ 
however,  which  I  venture  to  think  X  ««ir 
deal  with  more  ^ely,  and  tbs^ 
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question  of  the  mission  to  Zanzibar.  The 
state  of  afitairs  which  has  led  to  that 
mission  is  sufficiently  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  House,  One  among  the  most 
glorious  traditions  of  this  country  is  that 
which  makes  it  a  duty— which  I  may 
almost  say  gives  her  a  prescriptive  right 
— wherever  she  meets  with  the  evil  of 
filaTery  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  deal 
witli  it  as  her  own  question.  We  have 
suoooeded  to  a  lar^e  extent  in  suppressing 
this  evil  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Perhaps  I  am  going  too  far  in  saying 
that  it  is  wholly  due,  hut  the  dimi- 
nution of  this  traffic  is  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  exertions  of  this  coun- 
try. There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt^ 
that  the  same  evil  has  sprung  up 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable 
than  the  accounts  which  explorers  have 
given  as  to  the  state  of  the  traffic  on  the 
East  Coast,  where  the  band  of  destruc- 
tion  is  widening  far  into  the  interior, 
^f  ost  pathetic  is  the  description  given  by 
I>r.  Livingstone  of  the  tnbes  which  he 
found — apparently  of  a  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition,  well  adapted  for 
impipovement  and  civilization,  and  which 
ai^  in  danger  of  being,  if  not  depopu* 
lated,  ruined  and  barbarised,  by  the  tow 
reekless  and  unprincipled  men  who  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  discovery  with  thi3 
abominable  trade.  The  evil  is  not  one 
of  small  magnitude.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  fewer  than  20,000  slaves  are 
anntially  exported  from  Zanzibar  j  and 
those  who  know  best  say  that  that  repre- 
sents at  least  100,000  persons  captured 
as  slaves  in  the  interior — four-firths  of 

consequently  die  from  extreme 

[g  on  their  way  to  the  coast, 
a  sufficient  cause  for  the  inter- 

of  England.  But  there  is  ano- 
for  intervention.  The  Sultan 
is  bound  by  treaty  to  stop 
t^o  Liiitiic ;  yet  h©  neglects  to  do  so. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  very  foolish,  about  a  change 
in  the  position  of  England  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  about  her  reluctance  to 
undertake  duties  which  she  was  formerly 
forward  to  assume.  1  do  not  agree  with 
mich  an  idea.  I  hold,  as  everyone  must, 
that  England  is  ready,  when  the  interests 
^.f  -^^-ili^utiun  and  philanthropy  really 
it,  and  when  her  honour  and 
as  a  nation  require  it,  to  take 
ble  and  make  any  sacrifice  to 

both.    The  present  mission  may 
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be  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  one  in  which 
our  country  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
showing  her  principles ;  and  the  only 
wish  of  the  public  will  be  that,  as  GK>- 
vemment  has  taken  this  work  in  hand, 
it  will  go  through  with  it  thoroughly, 
and  will  not  allow  any  question  of  ex- 
pense to  interfere  with  the  entire,  effec- 
tual, and  thorough  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
I  shall  next  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Treaty  with  France — because  I  Icnow 
thoro  is  a  feeling  among  many  persons 
that  there  is  something  imsatib-factory  in 
that  Treaty.  It  must  be  borae  in  mind 
that  the  treaty  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  bound  has  almost  expired,  and  the 
question  before  the  coimtiy  is  either  to 
take  the  best  ti'eaty  it  can  got,  or  to  have 
no  treaty  at  all.  The  disadvantage  of 
having  no  treaty  at  all  is,  with  commerce 
above  everything,  very  great,  as  com- 
merce is  largely  affected  by  uncertainty. 
If  France  requires  money  she  must  raise 
her  duties,  and  we  should  be  entirely  at 
her  mercy  ft-om  year  to  year  in  the 
course  she  adopts  for  obtaining  money, 
so  long  as  we  have  no  treaty.  However 
much  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  may  be 
disapproved  of,  it  is  better  than  having 
none  at  all.  There  is  great  delicacy  in 
speaking  on  tliis  subject,  becauso  the 
Treaty  has  not  been  yet  ratified  by  the 
French  Assembly;  but  if  the  French 
Government  introduces  any  modifications 
into  it  adverse  to  this  country,  Her  Ma- 
jesfy's  Qovernment  will  hold  itself  per- 
fectly free  to  consider  them.  In  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Estimates  of  the 
year  I  daro  say  hon.  Members  wUl  miss 
a  familiar  phrase  which  I  miss  myself — 
a  time-honoured  phrase ;  but  it  has  been 
so  often  misused  that  it  is  well  it  should 
disappear.  I  mean  the  word  '  *  economy." 
It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  assume 
that  the  word  ^'economy"  is  identical 
with  *' parsimony/*  There  could  not  be 
a  greater  mistake  than  that.  No  one 
can  wiijh  that  our  establishments  should 
be  other  than  efficient,  and  the  best  path 
to  cheapness  is  found  on  the  way  of 
efficiency.  There  may  be  another  rea* 
son  for  omitting  the  phrase,  and  that  may 
be  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
coimtry.  We  are  all  quite  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  certain  commodities  re- 
quired by  Government  have  risen  largely 
in  price.  I  think  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
prico  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  labour, 
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we  Bhould  find  that  the  Estimates  are 
increased  in  amount.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
express  a  hope  that,  considering  the 
constituency  I  represent — ^Portsmouth — 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  labour  in 
a  branch  of  industry  carried  on  there. 
I  hope  it  will  be  foimd,  when  the  House 
come  to  consider  the  Vote  for  labour  in 
the  Dockyards,  the  Gk)vemment  have 
done  what  they  can  to  secure  the  cheer- 
ful and  efficient  services  of  the  people 
they  employ.  They  can  iU  spare  what 
they  have  hitherto  had,  but  what  they 
may  not  always  obtain — ^I  mean  the  ser- 
vices of  able  men;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Government  can  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  making 
some  concession  to  their  labourers,  so  I 
am  sure  that  neither  the  country  nor  the 
House  will  grudge  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. Sir,  the  next  passage  of  the 
Speech  refers  to  the  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
learn  ik&t,  in  spite  of  some  disturbances, 
the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  is  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  Becent  official  Be- 
tums,  now  in  ike  hands  of  Members, 
show  that  the  enormous  increase  of  our 
trade  during  the  previous  year  has  been 
fully  maintained,  and  even  exceeded, 
during  the  last  year.  The  House  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  also  a  steady 
decrease  of  pauperism.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1871  the  decrease  was  92,000, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
which  itself  showed  a  decrease  of  100,000, 
as  compared  with  1870.  The  number  of 
paupers  in  England  and  Wales  is  now 
835,000,  a  number  much  in  excess  of 
that  we  could  wish  to  see;  but  if  this 
decrease  of  100,000  a-year  could  be  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years,  the  amount  of 
pauperism  and  the  crime  which  accom- 
panied it  would  become  such  as  might 
be  regarded  with  a  measure  of  satis- 
faction. I  shall  now  refer  in  a  very 
few  words  to  the  programme  of  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  will  intro- 
duce in  the  present  year.  No  one  has 
ever  charged  them  with  deficiency  of 
courage.  They  have  been  always  ready, 
when  the  necessity  came,  to  grapple  with 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  questions, 
and  they  show  the  same  courage  in  the 
measures  which  they  have  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  this  Session.  When 
we  remember  what  difficulties  the  theo- 
logical zeal  of  England  has  set  in  the 
path  of  eveiy  one  who  has  endeavoured 
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to  deal  with  elementary  education,  we 
shall  see  that  dealing  with  University 
Education  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  prove  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Experience  tells  us 
that  theological  disputes  are  not  less  lux- 
uriantly developed  by  their  transfer  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  I  cannot  but 
think,  therefore,  there  may  be  some  touch 
of  irony  in  the  paragraph  of  the  Boyal 
Speech  which  tells  us  that  the  object  of 
the  measure  to  be  introduced  is  me  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  that  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  because 
the  measure  may  give  rise  to  debates 
in  which  that  important  consideration 
may  be  almost  entirely  lost  siffht  of 
If  the  advancement  of  learning  do  the 
object  which  Government  has  in  view, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure.  As  I  understand 
the  matter.  Parliament  has  been  engaged 
for  some  years  past  in  various  measures 
for  the  attainment  of  one  great  object — 
the  weaving  into  one  harmonious  whole 
all  our  systems  of  education — elementaiy, 
secondary,  and  higher  education;  but 
hitherto  the  question  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  and  in  England  has 
hardly  assumed  the  importance  which 
really  belongs  to  it;  and  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  put  Ireland  on  a  lerd 
with  England  it  would  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  this  House.  The  subject  of 
education  in  Ireland  leads  naturally  to 
that  of  education  in  England.  It  would 
be  unsuitable  now  to  touch  even  lightly 
upon  the  difficulties  which  are  awaiting 
us  on  this  question.  But  I  am  w^ 
aware  that  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons there  is  a  reasonable  disappomt- 
ment  with  the  residts  of  the  Education 
Act ;  and  I  fear  that  official  Betumswill 
confirm  this  feeling.  Such  a  state  of 
things  should  not  lead  to  hurried  legisla- 
tion, nor  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  a  man  to  pull  up  his 
plant  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  growing. 
The  providing  of  school  accommodation 
is  a  simple  matter;  but  the  practical  diffi- 
culty which  now  exists  is — ^how  to  compel 
the  regular  attendance  of  children.  I 
am  told  that  the  small  school  board  of 
which  I  am  chairman  is  the  only  such 
body  in  an  agricidtural  district  which 
has  practically  formed  by-laws  for  com- 
pulsory attendance.  This  fact  shows 
how  little  has  yet  been  done ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  measure  for  securing  the 
regular  attendance  of  children  at  sSioqIb 
wm  receive  cordial  support  from  all  the 
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fiienda  of  education.  Of  course  the 
Cbyemmeat  has  a  full  right  to  arrange 
the  order  of  its  own  measures*  I  may^ 
however,  express  a  hope  that  the  de- 
bates on  the  subject  of  Irish  Education 
will  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  prevent 
the  House  £it)in  entering  upon  and  dis- 
posing of  some  of  the  other  subjects 
referred  to  in  the  Speech.  One  of  those 
subjects  is  moat  formidable.  All  must 
agree  that  our  present  system  of  local 
taxation  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  decisive  vote  of  the  House  last 
year  undoubtedly  meant  that  some  change 
might  to  be  made.  From  the  extreme 
complexity  which  arises  from  the  great 
numberof  the  areasof  taxation,  the  variety 
of  authorities,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
rates  lH\-iod,  it  almost  seems  as  though 
tn  *  '  system  of  local  taxation  were 
d  as  to  excite  the  utmost  amount 

of  dibouti^faction,  and  insure  that  the 
money  raif^ed  should  bo  the  greatest  pos- 
sible burden.  The  time  of  this  House 
would,  therefore,  be  well  spent  in  sim- 
plifying  the  system  and  in  ascertaining 
110 w  local  burdens  afifeot  different  classes. 
Doubtless  many  interests  must  be  touched, 
aad  many  difficult  points  must  be  ad- 
justed ;  but  I  have  never  yet  known  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  turn  his  back  upon  a  ques- 
tion because  of  its  difficult}^  and  com- 
ploxity,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  the  Session  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  pass  a  com- 

Sitdiensivd  measure  on  the  subject.    K 
xmi  result  be  accomplished,   and   the 
<}\'  I'  8  touched  upon  in  the  Speech 

b  1  torily  dealt  ^rith,  I  think  we 

fihall  Lave  a  satisfactoiy  Session,  and 
shall  do  a  very  good  stroke  of  busi- 
B88S.  I  now  beg  to  second  the  Address, 
thanking  the  House  for  its  indulgence 
and  attention* 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
*^That/*&c.    [Seei?tf^<f63.] 

Mb,  DISEAELI  ;  Sir,  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne  consists  — 
omitting  pure  formalities — of  15  para- 
graphs ;  1 0  of  these  are  devoted  to  our 
03E:temal  relations,  five  refer  to  our  do- 
mestic politics.  I  do  not  know  whether 
thi4t  is  at  all  ominous  of  the  class  of 
subjects  which  are  hereafter  mainly  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Cbtumoneu  If  it  means  that  the  .atten- 
tioQ  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  bo 


giren  more  than  it  haa  been  of  late  years 
to  the  consideration  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions,  I  shall  not  altogether  regret  it. 
I  think  it  is  as  well  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  remember  tliat  it  has 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Senate  as 
well  as  those  of  a  Yeatry.  The  warmest 
advocates  of  political  parsimony  may 
learn  in  recent  transactions  that  some 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  some 
attention  to  our  external  relations^  may 
perhaps  prevent  a  costliness  of  expendi- 
ture which  they  did  not  contemplate. 

Sir,  I  propose,  in  the  few  observations 
that  I  shall  make  this  evening,  to  reverse 
the  order,  or,  rather,  the  arrangement 
of  the  Queen's  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  to  malte,  in  the  first  place,  one  or 
two  remarks  on  the  paragTaphs  that  refer 
to  our  domestic  interests.  I  conclude, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  Speech, 
that  the  great  measure  of  the  (Session 
will  be  that  of  Irish  Education.  I  do  so 
because  it  has  a  pai-agraph  to  itself; 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  that  is 
very  significant.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of 
a  noble  character.  He  b  about  to  bring 
in  a  measure  which  shall  have  for  its  ob- 
ject *'  the  advancement  of  learning,"  and 
tho  advancement  of  learning  by  means 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
**  rights  of  conscience."  The  *'  ad- 
vancement of  learning  "  and  the  **  rights 
of  conscience  '*  are  two  very  good  things  ; 
perhaps  the  beat.  I  have  myself  a 
reverence  and  respect  for  both ;  but  I 
must  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
I  have  not  found  so  easy,  as  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  addressed  us  with 
so  much  ability  seems  to  anticipate, 
the  task  of  reconciling  the  "^  advance- 
ment of  learning"  with  th©  claims  of 
the  "rights  of  conscience,"  I  have 
never  failed  in  meeting  with  waiin 
support  when  I  projected  any  measia'es 
for  the  ^^advancement  of  learning;"  but 
there  has  always  been  received  in  a 
more  chilly  way  any  reference  to  the 
rights  of  conscience — while  those  who 
advocated  those  rights  did  not  express 
that  ardent  sympathy  which  I  could 
have  desired  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  I  trust,  however,  that  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  succeed  in 
settling  this  difficult  problem ;  but  I 
shall  be  greatly  mortified  myself  li  the 
solution,  after  all»  turns  out  only  to  bo 
the  sacrifice  of  a  famous  and  learned 
Universily,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it 
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the  mechanical  mediocrity  of  an  Exa- 
mining Board. 

There  is  another  paragraph — ^the  last 
but  one  in  the  Speech,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  with  reference  to  our  domestic 
affairs  which  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
notice  to-night — which  I  confess  fills  me 
with  some  alarm.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  this  paragraph  must  have  been 
drawn  up  by  some  individual  who  has 
digested  witifi  the  greatest  interest  all 
that  vagrant  rhetoric  that  distinguishes 
the  Eecess.  After  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued you  know,  Sir,  we  have  several 
months  not  idle  in  respect  to  rhetoric.  It 
is  about  that  time  that  we  have  schemes 
brought  forward  by  which  the  country 
is  promised  that  every  man  shall  be  a 
landed  proprietor  without  paying  for  it ; 
schemes  to  settle  the  great  question  of 
local  taxation,  which  generally  end  in  the 
novelty  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  in 
Downing  Street;  schemes  for  relieving 
the  House  of  Lords  of  its  judicial  func- 
tions, retaining,  however,  their  political 
ones,  but  upon  this  condition — that  they 
do  not  exercise  them ;  schemes  for  the  Go- 
vernment taking  all  the  railways ;  and, 
I  suppose,  if  it  be  necessary,  working  all 
the  collieries.  Sir,  I  have  looked  upon 
this  rhetoric  of  the  Recess  myself  in  a 
different  light  from  that  which  I  think 
the  individuals  who  have  been  consulted 
on  the  composition  of  this  Speech  have 
done.  I  look  upon  the  Becess  in  this 
respect  as  a  safety-valve.  In  a  free 
country,  with  the  right  of  petition  and 
the  right  of  holding  public  meetings, 
with  even  a  halfpenny  Press,  and  other 
blessings  of  that  kmd,  where  eveiy 
town  has  a  debating  club,  and  where 
now  every  village  has  its  agitator,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  a  certain  degree  of  nonsense 
nrom  being  uttered  during  the  Eecess. 
But  I  have  always  considered  these 
projects  very  much  as  I  would  the 
autumnal  foliage ;  and  believed  that  as 
the  year  advanced,  and  Parliament  met, 
and  we  came  to  real  business,  and 
have  entered  into  a  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  atmosphere,  we  should  give  our 
attention  to  subjects  which  had  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  the  necessities  of 
the  country,  and  which  might  be  brought 
about  by  sober  and  prudent  legislation. 
But  when  I  read  this  paragraph,  in 
which  so  many  and  such  various  subjects 
are  specifically  mentioned,  and  so  many 
more  indirectly  alluded  to ;  and  when  I 
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recollect  what  happened  during  the  last 
hour,  when  Notices  were  given  for  50  or 
60  Bills  upon  the  very  first  night  of  the 
Session,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  result  of  the  present  Session 
with  the  sanguine  spirit  that  I  did  24 
hours  ago.  I  think  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  terrible  July — that  the  mona  atmofi- 
phere  will  be  charged  and  sultry,  and 
that  instead  of  reforming  our  methods  of 
effecting  Public  Business  imder  the  rule 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — at  least  of 
dealing  with  one  subject  at  a  time — ^that 
we  shall  find  even  an  exaggeration  of 
those  unfortunate  circumstances  that  we 
have  already  experienced  and  deprecate, 
and  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  huny- 
skurry  debates  and  helter-skelter  legis- 
lation. 

Sir,  I  would  now,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  make  some  remarks  iipon 
the  more  considerable  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech — that  part  which  re- 
fers to  our  foreign  relations.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  although  the 
subjects  are  many  and  important,  H 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  consideration  of  theHouse, 
because  in  almost  every  case  Papers  are 
promised ;  and  it  is  convenient,  I  think, 
when  Papers  are  promised  to  the  House 
by  the  Government,  to  postj^ne  any 
observations  on  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal  until  the  Papers  are  in  the 
hands  of  Members.  But,  Sir,  I  must 
say  that  there  are  some  points  with  re- 
ference to  these  subjects,  and  even  with 
reference  to  those  subjects  on  which  Pa- 
pers are  promised,  which  seem  to  demand 
information  immediately  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  that  we  should  not 
wait  untn  there  are  placed  before  us 
Papers  which  will  more  adequately  and 
completely  answer  the  inquiries  that  we 
may  urge  than  the  Ministers  themselTee 
can  offer  in  the  places  which  they  now 
occupy.  And,  first  of  aU,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  resoltB 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Tribimal 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva.  Now,  Sir,  I 
hold  this  as  a  rule.  When  any  nation,  and 
more  especiaUy  a  nation  like  England, 
refers  a  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
third  Power,  and  the  Award  is  made, 
nothing  is  left  to  us  but  to  treat  the  Arbi- 
trators with  respect,  and  fulfil  the  Award 
with  dignity ;  and,  therefore,  not  a  wmd 
will  escape  my  lips  that  would 
in  any  degree  the  conduct  of  t^ 
reigns  or  the  States  who  bar 
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iliose  Awards  upon  tho  subjects  wliicli 
have  been  referred  to  them  by  this  coim- 
try.  But,  notwithstanding"  liat,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  House  that 
it  id  our  duty  not  to  pass  over  those 
Awards  to-night  without  notice,  and  that 
there  are  points  on  which  we  require 
and  must  request  information  from  the 
Gfeverument.  When  it  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  conten- 
tions that  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  United  Elingdom  and  the  United 
States,  and  which  arose  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  great  TransAtlantic  War, 
were  about  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  third  Power,  there  was  con- 
siderablo  excitement  and  exultation 
among  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
this  country.  It  was  supposed,  and  it 
was  announced,  that  a  new  era  was 
about  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs;  that  the  golden 
age  was  about  to  return ;  that  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  were  indeed  about  to  lie 
down  together ;  that  horrid  war  was  to 
€oase,  and  those  aiinaments  which  oeta- 
sioned  us  so  much  discussion  were  alto- 
gether to  disappear.  Great  fame  and 
dory  were  of  course  to  be  achieved  by 
Uio  Ministers — whoever  they  might  be — 
who  could  carry  such  a  policy  into  efiect. 
Now*  Sir,  I  wish  to  say  for  the  late  Go- 
vernment that  they  do  not  lay  any  claim 
whatever  to  any  share  of  the  fame  and 
th©  reputation  associated  with  such  a 
policy.  We  do  not  shrink  from  our  re- 
eponsibility  in  taking  the  course  which 
wo  did  in  reconiinending  tho  referring 
of  this  question  to  arbitration.  In  doing 
so  we  thought  we  were  only  adopting 
fi  and  not  unusual  course  under 

Jij.'  :  ustances.     We  did  not  believe 

was    original  or  novel.      Wo 

that  questions  had  been  before 
toleiTed  by  this  country  to  the  arbitra- 
tion nf  n  third  Power,  and  we  believed 
It  nitro verted  claims  between  the 

L.*--  -  ..^ii^dom  and  the  United  States 
-were  exactly  one  of  that  class  of  ques- 
taons  which  might  successfully  and  satis- 
Jkctorily  be  so  referred.  I  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  class  of  questions 
thAt  can  be  referred  to  arbitration  satis* 
fiM?tonly  aro  exactly  those  matters  which 
da  not  involve  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  I  can  say  myself  most  sincerely  that 
I,  for  one,  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
tbafe  the  claims  which  arose  from  the 
lflt0  American  War  would  ever  result  in 

between  England  and  tho  United 


States.  I  can  venture,  without  reserve, 
to  say  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the 
eminent  statesmen  in  the  United  States 
with  whom  we  had  commiinieations. 
But  we  all  believed  that  it  was  of  gi*eat 
importance  that  those  controverted  Claims 
should  be  inquired  into  and  settled,  be-- 
cause  we  knew  that  professional  poli- 
ticians on  the  other  side  of  the  water — 
agitators  on  matters  of  this  kind — would 
take  advantage  of  those  Claims  being 
left  open  to  excite  tJie  passions  of  the 
people  in  America,  and  in  time,  if  they 
were  neglected,  create  a  chronic  iirita- 
tion;  so  that  if  a  period  arrived  when 
it  might  be  of  the  utmost  import  to 
the  authorities  of  both  nations  to  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  sympathies  and 
feelings  of  the  population  of  both  coun* 
trios,  instead  of  appealing  with  success, 
they  woxild  appeal  to  feelings  of  vindictivo 
distrust ;  and  therefore  we  thought  that 
it  was  of  high  importance  that  those 
questions  should  bo  settled,  and  we  were 
of  opinion  that  arbitration  was  the  mode 
by  which  they  could  be  settled  with  satis- 
faction. For  myself  I  have  never  con- 
cealed— and,  therefore,  I  need  not  concoal 
it  now — that  I  held  that  the  result  of  that 
arbitration  could  not  be  injurious  to  this 
country.  I  stood  on  the  case  as  I  found  it 
argued  by  my  predecessors^  and  placed  by 
that  eminent  statesman,  Lord  Rush  ell. 
I  stood  on  that  case,  and  I  myself  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Ameritmn  statesmen  with, 
whom  we  communicated  that  the  residt 
would  not  be  very  ditforent  from  that 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  English 
Government.  Well,  Sir,  under  thesa 
circumstances,  when  the  present  Ministry 
proposed  a  policy  of  arbitration,  tho  pro- 
position received  from  me  a  genuino 
support.  AVhen  they  pro|xi8ed  even  to 
carry  on  that  arbitration  at  Washington, 
I  saw  very  good  reasons  for  the  course 
wliich  they  contemplated  taking.  It 
was  a  controverted  course.  I  know  one 
to  whom  I  greatly  defer  in  such  matters 
— Lord  Derby ^who  objected  to  it.  But, 
on  tho  other  hand,  I  loiew  that  Sir 
Henry  Btdwor,  whose  loss  this  House 
haa  to  deplore,  was  sti-ongly  of  opinion 
that,  if  adequately  represented,  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  could  never  suffer 
if  the  negotiations  were  conducted  at 
Washington;  that  there  were  facilities 
for  communicating  with  members  of 
that  all-powerful  Assembly,  the  Senate, 
which   could   not  b©   enjoyed  in  this 
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oonntry;  and  that  there  were  other  ad- 
vantages which  no  prudent  Minister 
would  neglect.  Well,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  heard  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  Treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
heard  of  the  three  new  Eules  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  introduced,  and 
by  which  they  gave  a  retrospective  cha- 
racter to  the  negotiations.  The  House 
may  recollect — if,  indeed,  they  deign  to 
recollect  such  things — that  I  took  the 
earliest  opportimity  of  protesting  against 
those  three  Eules.  I  saw  in  them  the 
probable  cause  of  great  inconvenience, 
of  great  disappointment,  and  the  jpossi- 
bility  of  results  accruing  very  different 
from  those  which  were  contemplated  from 
the  arbitration  proposed  by  the  late  Ad- 
ministration. But  I  had  to  consider  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  with  regard  to  this  negotia- 
tion. At  that  time  the  Treaty  was  vir- 
tually concluded,  which  alone  would 
make  one  pause  before  one  originated 
discussions  which  coidd  but  create  acri- 
monious feelings  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  besides  that,  there  was  the  possi- 
bilil^,  and  more  than  the  possibility,  that 
the  mterpretation  which  was  at  the  same 
time  annoimced  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  be  accepted,  or  probably  had 
been  accepted,  by  the  Umted  States  of 
America ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
if  that  interpretation  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  consequences — the  evil  conse- 
quences-—of  the  Treaty  would  have  been 
comparatively  innocuous.  You  must  re- 
member that  on  the  very  night  when  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  was  announced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Ripon,  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  that 
negotiation,  declared  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  new  Eules  which  had 
been  communicated  only  expressed  the 
ruling  policy  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  And  so,  also.  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer,  in  that  highly  important  post 
which  he  occupied  as  the  counsel  of 
his  Sovereign  and  his  country,  stated 
in  the  most  decided  manner  that  those 
three  Eules  aimed  at  nothing  more, 
and  could  accomplish  nothing  more,  than 
what  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston 
had  tmdortakon  to  achieve.  Therefore 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  was  placed  upon  those  three 
Eules  by  Hor  Majestv^s  Ministers,  for  we 
are  now  all  aware  of  what  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston  on  that  subject  was. 
But  if  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
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policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  should  have  felt  almost  an  equal 
confidence,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  statesman  who 
never  would  have  committed  this  coun- 
try to  an  engagement  of  ambiguity  and 
peril.  Now,  Sir,  that  being  the  case,  I 
regret  to  find  that  the  interpretation 
which  Her  Menesty's  Gknremment  placed 
upon  those  Eules  is  not  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
Tribunal  of  Geneva.  We  know  the  in* 
terpretation  that  was  placed  upon  the 
Eules  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It 
is  a  subject  upon  wluch  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  Sir  Eoxmdell  Palmer — 
and  I  regret  his  absence  at  this  moment 
— I  regret  the  loss  which  at  least  the 
House  of  Commons  has  experienced  in 
his  quitting  us — one  of  the  greatest 
lights  that  ever  shone  in  our  debates 
— ^but  Sir  Eoimdell  Palmer,  in  his  com- 
manding position  as  counsel  of  his  Sove- 
reign and  his  countiy,  has  defined  what 
was  the  construction  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  put  upon  those  Eules. 
He  has  told  us  that  what  we  mean  and 
what  we  meant  by  those  Eules  was  thai 
the  Executive  could  avail  itself  of  all 
powers  which  the  municipal  law  of  the 
countiy  invested  it  with,  and  could  act 
upon  those  powers,  and  no  more.  ''  And 
no  more  "  were  the  words  of  Sir  Eoun- 
dell Palmer;  and  he  went  on  to  lay 
down  also  another  proposition  which 
those  Euleffwere  intended  by  the  British 
Government  to  express — ^namely,  that 
the  Executive  of  the  neutral  Power  was 
not  bound  to  take  the  initiative,  was  not 
bound  to  search  and  to  inquire,  but  only 
to  wait  for  such  information  as  might  be 
placed  before  it.  Such  was  the  construc- 
tion— expressed  by  their  consummate 
advocate — which  Her  Majesiy'B  Qt)vem- 
ment  placed  upon  those  tnree  important 
Eules.  Now,  I  will  show  the  House  that 
the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  has  on  three 
cardinal  points  placed  a  totally  different 
— ^I  would  say  a  totally  contrary--<x)n- 
struction  on  the  Eules  from  that  which 
was  placed  upon  them  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  first  cardinal  point  on  which  this 
difference  arises  between  the  interpre- 
tation of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  that  of  the  TribunaJ  of  G^ieva  has 
reference  to  the  celebrated  undertaking 
with  regard  to  due  diligence.  By  the 
Eule  which  we  introduced  we  are  boimd 
to  observe  due  diligence  in  prevent- 
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ing    the    builclmg-  and    equipment    of 

ships,  &c.,  which  might  artorwarda  be 

used  against  a  belligereut  Power.    We 

know  from  the  mouth  of  the  counsel  for 

this    country  what   interpretation   was 

placed  upon  that  Eule  bj  Her  Majesty's 

Government.    We  know  that  in  making 

tha  Rule  we  only,  according  to  our  beliel^ 

cmgagod  that  we   would  exercise  those 

powers  which  the  mimicipal  law  of  the 

country  invested  the  Government  with, 

and  which  the  latest  municipal  law  of 

1870  on  these  subjects — namely,  the  Fo- 

roigu  Enlistment  Act  of  1870 ,  specifically 

aUuded  to.     Now,  the  Tribunal  of  Go- 

'  '  ■  I  has  come  to  a  totally  different  con- 

;    ii>n    upon    that  poiut.     It  has  an- 

1   rl  it  "due  diligence'*    means 

::    L    -i  !i'  u  as  would  prevent  the  evil 

I  i  liiiud  of,  and  the  House  will  at 

M  t>  what  must  be  the  inevitable 

>  quonce  of  such  a  rule  —  namely, 

i..ii  a  neutral  power  must  absolutely 

guarantee  that  none  of  its  subjettts  should 

TiTiiId  or  eqmp  any  ship  which  at  any 

1  111-'  may  act  against  a  belligerent  at 

pt  atio  with  itself. 

There  is  anotlier  cardinal  pointy  and 
cue  of  not  less  importance,  to  which 
1  musrt  caU  attention.     By  one  of  these 
BOTT  Hules^    acting   in    harmony    with 
fnt/ematioual  law,  and  with  the   latest 
inicipal   law   of  this   country,    it    is, 
in   our  opiniou   was,   provided  that 
should  iif)t  be  bound  to  seijse   any 
*  1  that  had  been  commissioned  by 
t  r  of  the  bolligorents,  and  hadthoro- 
iecome  a  uational  ship.    Ourhulding 
w  ;i-  this — that  if  any  vessel  violated  the 
iu\v^  of  neutrality,  and  was  afterwards 
^MUid  in  our  jurisdiction,  commissioned 
by  a  belligerent,  and  in  the  character  of 
3  national  ehip,  we  were  not  bound  to 
mak@,  and  could  not,  indeed,  make,  a 
ieixax^  of  that  ship.     The  House  will 
Me  the  importance  of  this  law — the  law 
of  nations  and  the  municipal  law  of  Eng- 
land— because,  otherwise,  if  we  attempted 
to  sdze  a  ship  under  those  circumstances, 
r  iV>ned  by  a  belligerent,  we  were 

ig  an  act  of  hostility  against 
'  I  i  I  M I  ^^Ltrent,  and  might  ourselves  soon 
I  liiM  lived  in  war  with  him.  Now, 
the  judgment  upon  this  point  of 
bunal  of  Geneva? — which  I  do 
tion ;  I  am  not  criticizing  it ;  I 
calling  the  attention  of  the 
i  the  complications  of  these  new 
,  uocasioned  by  the  various  con- 
Uons  put  upon  them  by  Her  Ma- 


ss liUt 


jesty's  Government  and  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva,  The  Tribunal  has  decided  in 
an  unequivocal  manner  that  it  ie  the 
duty  of  a  neutral  to  seize  a  ship  com- 
missioned by  a  belligerent. 

There  is  a  third  and,  I  think,  a  car- 
dinal point  in  which  a  difference  exists 
between  the  construction  of  these  Rules 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  that 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Tribunal. 
It  refers  to  the  case  of  a  belligerent 
obtaining  fuel  in  neutral  waters — a 
process  which  it  is  convenient  to  de- 
scribe by  the  somewhat  more  barbai'oua 
expression  of  '*  coaliug."  Now,  it  was 
always  held  to  be  legal  that  a  belligerent 
might  coal  in  neufral  waters.  That  was 
tho  understood  law  upon  the  point ;  and 
it  was  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
third  Eule  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
There  was  probably  during  the  wholo 
war  no  power  which  used  that  privilege 
BO  much  ad  libit wn  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
construct  a  Rule  that  neutral  waters  shall 
not  be  the  basis  hereafter  of  hostile 
operations,  with  a  clear  understanding, 
in  their  own  minds,  that  coaling  in  neu- 
tral waters  was  to  remain  legal ;  but  tho 
Geneva  Tribunal  has  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  laid  down  that  even 
coaUng  in  neutral  waters  may  be  a  vio- 
lation of  neutrality,  and  we  must  talio 
the  consequences,  I  have  placed  beforo 
the  House  to-night  thi-oe  cardinal  points 
in  which  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  has 
placed  upon  the  new  Bules  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  a  constructiou  very  dif- 
ferent, and  in  some  cases  absolutely  con- 
trary, from  that  which  has  been  placed 
upon  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. And  now  I  Wiiut  to  know  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  what  is  tho 
course  they  mean  to  take  in  this  respect. 
The  House  will  remember  that  this  coun- 
try is  bound  by  tho  Treaty  of  Washington 
to  make  thesenewBules  of  HerMajesty'y 
Ministers  known  to  other  countries,  and 
to  urge  them  upon  them  for  their  ac- 
ceptance and  adoption.  Have  Her  Ma- 
jesty* s  Ministers  as  yet  made  known 
these  Rules,  or  are  they  making  them 
known  to  other  countries?  Are  they 
urging  them  upon  other  countries  for 
their  aoceptance  and  adoption :  and,  if 
they  bo  doing  so,  what  is  the  interpre- 
tation which  they  are  placing  before  these 
other  countries  by  which  these  Rules  aro 
to  be  acted  upon  ?  Is  it  tho  interpreta- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  is  it 
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tho  construction  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ote- 
nc^va  f  I  would  also  ask  the  right  hon. 
G^ntli>iuan  tivnight  what  is  me  view 
which  Her  Migesty's  Ministers  place 
u}M>n  the  construction  of  the  Tribunal  of 
CKmeva  ?  Is  their  view  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ge- 
nera  that  which  has  been  recently  ex- 
vare9»ed  bv  one  of  their  nrincipal  Mem- 
D«r»>  the  t^hancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who»  in  that  cordial  and  conciliatory 
time  which  distinguishes  him,  said  in 
coie  of  his  Eecesa  speeches  that  his  view 
of  the  Ci\nstxvctian  of  the  Tribunal  and 
Ckf  the  Rules  theimselTes  was  that  here- 
after  they  will  be  binding  upon  no  man  ? 
h^  m»  point  out  the  joaetical  conse- 
quences of  that*  

Thk  CH  ANCELLOK  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QVKK :  One  mom^it*  I  [am  sore  the 
li^t  hen.  Gentleman  doet»  not  wish  to 
nusie|«ei$<int  me.  What  I  said  was>  that 
what  was  laid  down  by  the  Tribunal  was 
»^  binding.  I  irettain^  said  that  the 
ItuW  w^  had  aneed  to  wet*e  binding. 

Mil  PI^isKJ^U:  I  made  a  note  at 
ttie  luaek  I  do  not^  eif  course^  ij^^^  ^^ 
ia  <i^»fi>s£iwitt  to  the  right  hoa.  UeAtW- 
tiMaaBi''s  $ta&emeat :  bttt  I  wisli  to»  show 
ttiai  1  did  tfeot  make  the  qtto4atMtt  hMw^. 
TW  wvioi^I  ton^^dpci^wu  were,  that  in  the 
efftKM^  e^the  right  Imml  ivefttkaaan  thb 
eooisonKtMiot — ttte  <^M(scn»:tMa  of  the 
Ciwttt  v»f  Arbitoratot^^— -^^bbi&  »>  eaie 
hiiKViiUiW.^'  7^h/^OLxxcsLJLi.>>ao4r(hie£x- 

CHlfViVlMi :  JifIS   :^V;        \Wm  thrftt,  whA8 

^  thie  v.vttR<»f>^*jwttice  ?  Ttie  cv>tt;s«^^Tawa!kV 
i^  ic^  i^  bibcOKj^  »h^  v.>ito^  Wc^^tA^^K  (^  we 

svj»tfru^*«ri«,»ii ;  b^:  tbt^u  *.t  ^e  *Aejrw?«>i* 
hf*xe  <*  vri*utt  v»ifc  Aut^cioji*.  :&wy  *w  w 

^M^^MM^'it  c^^«$t«.^!nt^  l^.'ttJ^  t^)(!cetf  ^rtittfijt^*^ 
^tt*  S?iitN^^  tlW  CHb«t»<*t  wlb;it.  >Mfc  Oiitjf 
tww«  ^«i^5  ^  tW  ^et«ivij5,  t^  w  wy  »iMkt^>» 

w6;x^  t  ^ikAiti  %t^  WH^ytirty  iifcij>irt»i*5t!km 
l^el  ittj^  :(M(^    ^  vVttj^'^Jvt^Mftim    >H    viv 

ae^  a!#|p^tw*^t  >y  ^i)»^  kW^v«*«**v4»^  vm 


of  the  Grown,  speaking  generally,  with 
regard  to  treaties.  I  should  r^ard 
that  Prerogatiye  with  tenderness  and 
respect  under  all  circumstances,  and  the 
Pr^roeatiye  which  leaves  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty me  power  of  mating  peace  or  de- 
claring war  I  belieye  to  be  a  Preroga- 
tive  which  has  acted  most  advantage- 
ously for  this  country,  and  to  be  one  that 
is  essential  to  good  goyemment.  The 
Prerogatiye  of  the  Crown,  howeyer, 
must,  like  eyeiything  else,  be  occasion- 
ally considered  with  reference  to  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
to  the  complicated  relations  which  now 
subsist  between  different  ooontries.  As 
long  as  our  foragn  relations  mainly  eon- 
sisted  in  matrog  war  and  peace,  rode, 
though  impostant  matters,  it  was  not 
perhaps  neceasazy  for  PazliBmentto  oon- 
sidex*  the  course  they  might  take ;  but 
when  you  come  to  treatieB  whidi  estab- 
lish ndee  of  arbitration  and  craUe  pabEc 
law^  the  House  will  aee  that  thero  are 
gronnds  for  bdimne  that  waA  treaties 
shoold  not  be  condnded  without  an 
appeal  to  ^riiamaiL  I  will  pot  tibe 
wee^nt  case  in  its  tme  li^ht  belbve  Ae 
Hotts^:  at  least,  what  I  ndiere  to  be 
its  true  Hght.  What  covld  be  mote  to 
bi»  deprecated.  £w  exaiB^la.  diantiiatit 
^^mmM  be  ija  thi»  pofwor  of  n  Ifinistsr  to 
fetvv  a  aiirac&ral  coosfiiy  to  cbaiige  its 
nuiuripal  kawf  Tet  that  is  aboadt  to 
hd^^OL  aitfl  ai«st  him«  in  this  covOzj 
ui  ceixtsie«^««]0e  of  t^^readEj  of  Wadi- 
UL^rt^^ix.  1  vNsr  mmriiffpal  isw  mast  be 
ce^x>ot$cmKfie%i:  i&  mjoairbi^  TfwwK&pd;  it 
:ix;t^  b<  ^xpiixii»j«L  ^  wo^  wich  ^e  in- 
^ir^i^fC:!^!!  ?IaA.*ed  upon  your  Bales  by 
^   Xriboaiil  vTt*  J^jenifys.     Aad    yoa. 


;i^  free  IVtxannndL 


iIho- 


lu^fi^  tS^c^.'ea  :»  «:&iiati:9  your  nunacqial 
4Aw.\«vaaiw  ^rvor  H'nfrwttgs  haare  i 


;^  ^i^ftidsv  w&i»<*k  cein^<c»:hac  «MiCEa»  i 

:i:«A.>MsM£;%(   ijf  ^  ixxotogcettOBiiL  of  tihe 
CTn^tm*jul  v^if  v^t^ytfc  bi^  txi  hiiM:  if  k  is 

^  ;t)  ttj^  ^js^CKv^ouM^t  i:/  ;ait  inicaw  «af 
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do  is  to  alter  it."  I  say  it  is  not  a 
proper  position  for  a  country  like  Eng- 
land to  De  placed  in — tliat  it  may  be  in 
tlie  power  of  a  Minister,  by  negotiating 
a  trtjaty  of  this  kind,  to  force  a  Parlia- 
ment to  change  its  municipal  law.  I 
hope  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in 
the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out,  be- 
cause we  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  very 
efficient  precedent  to  guide  us.  Take 
the  question  of  Extradition  Treaties. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  con- 
clude an  Extradition  Treaty  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  for  the  very 
B&me  reason,  under  circumstances  almost 
analogouB,  where  you  are  entering  into 
a  treaty  which  creates  rules  of  arbitra- 
Uon  and  lays  down  principles  of  pubhc 
law,  Her  Majesty  ought  equally  to  be 
ad\nsed  to  consult  her  estates  of  the 
realm « 

Sir,  I  have  made  these  remarks  re- 
epetting  the  reference  to  Geneva,  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  questions  I 
have  addressed  to  Her  Majes^'e  Min- 
isters on  this  subject  are  questions  of  an 
urgent  character,  which  do  not  wait,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be 
doing  its  duty  i£  it  were  to  postpone  that 
inquiry  for  a  moment,  I  have  made  no 
r*f flection  whatever,  and  I  mean  no  re- 
flection whatever,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Geneva,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did  their  duty  completely,  cordially, 
and  fully,  I  am  not  here  to  question  at 
this  moment  even  the  policy  or  the  pro- 
priety of  their  decisions,  I  do  not  now 
for  a  moment  question  them*  But  I  say 
this — that  your  municipal  law  does  not 
agree  now  with  the  public  law  which, 
according  to  your  engagement  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  is  about  to 
regulate  the  civilized  world;  and  that 
"We  require  from  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment a  fuH  and  candid  explanation 
Upon  these  points,  and  as  to  the  course 
they  intend  to  pursue  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  highest  interesta  of  the  coun- 
try are  concerned. 

Having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  so  imex- 
p6otedly,  at  a  time  when  I  am  not  par- 
tfcotilarly  inclined  to  weary  them,  I  would 
say  little  upon  the  other  important  mat- 
tere.  I  will  not  touch  upon  the  French 
Treaty,  because  I  should  be  glad  if,  when 
the  Papers  are  placed  before  us,  I  find 
that  those  statements  which  have  ob- 
tained currency  have  no  foundation.  At 
preeemt  I  must  say  that  I  look  upon  that 


subject  with  less  confidence  than  I  could 
wish.     I  had  hoped  that  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  of  England  had  not 
been  sacrificed;    and  I  trust  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  addresaea  I 
us  upon  the  matter  on  the  subsequent 
occasion,  when  the  Papers  are  in  our 
hands,  will  be  able  to  prove  io  us  that 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   has    taken  with    respect  to  tho 
French  Treaty  has  been  distinguished  ] 
by  discretion,   and  necessary  from  the 
state  of   affairs.      At  present  I  think' 
it  is   a  matter   perplexing  and  ambi- 
guous ;  and  all  that  I  shall  do  to-night 
is,  to  express  my  hope  that  the  important  ^ 
tQterests  of  this  country  have  not  been . 
needlessly  sacrificed, 

I  am  not  inclined,  Sir^  to  make  many 
observations  upon  the  important  an- 
nouncement in  Her  Maje8ty*s  Speech 
with  regard  to  tlie  relations  between 
Ku&sia  and  England.  But  so  much  has 
been  said  upon  that  subject,  and  it  is 
one  upon  which  such  misappreheneion 
exists,  one  also  upon  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  should  take  calm  and 
unimpassioned  views,  that  I  would  for  a 
very  few  moments  detain  the  Hotise 
while  I  place  before  them  not  my  views  \ 
merely,  but  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  I  act,  because  we  have  no  wish  to 
bo  misunderstood  upon  a  question  which 
most  deeply  interests  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  is  possible,  Sir, 
that  in  these  remarks  I  may  repeat  what 
I  have  said  before,  because  I  remember 
that  two  years  ago,  when  the  Treaty  of ' 
Paris  was  in  question,  I  had  to  address 
the  House  on  the  subject.  But  even  at 
the  risk  of  i^epetition  I  wUl  venture  to  , 
make  them,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  views  of  public  men, 
and  especially  of  powerful  parties,  shoidd 
be  distinctly  known,  and  not  ^o  mis- 
represented in  such  matters,  Sh-,  we  do 
not  look  with  any  jealousy  on  the  natu- 
ral development  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Itussia  is  an  inland  country  of  immense 
size,  with  a  very  sparse  population,  pro- 
ducing illimitable  supplies  of  human 
food  and  raw  materials  of  inestimable 
price.  It  follows  from  such  a  natural 
combination  of  affairs  that  Bussia  must 
force  her  way  to  those  waters  which  can 
alone  allow  her  to  communicate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  carry  food  to  their 
population,  and  raw  materials  to  their  , 
manufactui^es ;  and  the  policy  of  Busda, 
as  it  has  proceeded  now  for  two  cen- 
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turies,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  STstematic 
attempt  to  obtam  this  access  to  the 
waters  of  the  world — ^is  a  natural  and 
inevitable  policy,  and  one  which,  I  be- 
lieve, cannot  and  onght  not  to  be  suc- 
cessftilly  resisted.  Its  development  has 
occasioned  many  political  circumstances, 
which  some  of  us  may  deplore.  It  hias 
cost  gallant  Sweden  some  of  its  pro- 
vinces ;  it  has  cost  the  Empire  of  Turkey 
many  of  its  provinces.  But  so  far  as  the 
policy  of  Eussia  has  been  confined  to 
this  necessary  and,  as  I  maintain,  ine- 
vitable development,  England  should 
view  it  without  jealousy  and  without 
fear.  But  if  the  policy  of  Russia  takes 
a  different  character — ^if  it  attempts  to 
do  that  which  its  natural  development 
does  not  require — if  it  wants  to  seize 
upon  Constantinople,  or  to  conquer  India 
— ^the  conduct  of  Eussia  must  be  distin- 
guished from  her  conduct  when  she  fol-« 
lows  her  natural  policy;  and  Eussia  must 
not  be  surprised  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
lousy and  the  distrust,  as  it  will  undoubt- 
edly provoke  the  resistance,  of  Europe. 
The  attempt  to  appropriate  Constanti- 
nople is  a  freak  of  ambition,  and  not  a 
natural  development  of  a  natural  policy. 
Hie  idea  of  conquering  India  is  a  distem- 
pered dream.  There^re  do  not  let  it  be 
said  on  the  one  side  that  we  are  prejudiced 
against  Eussia,  or  on  the  other  hand 
that  we  do  not  view  her  proceedings  with 
the  vigilance  they  deserve.  What  I 
wish  to  insist  upon,  and  the  policy  which 
we  will  uphold,  is  that  the  moment 
Eussia  takes  a  course  different  from  and 
inconsistent  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, it  embarks  upon  a  course  which 
must  create  distrust,  and  must,  in  all 
probability,  meet  with  resistance.  The 
House  must  recollect  that  these  ques- 
tions between  Eussia  and  England  are 
not  questions  that  can  be  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  They  are  questions  in  which 
power  is  involved ;  and  power  can  only 
be  met  by  power.  Questions  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  settled  by  force.  I  do 
not  mean,  necessarily,  by  war.  I  mean 
by  diplomacy  or  war;  because,  in  my 
opinion,  diplomacy  is  force  without 
violence.  So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opi- 
nion— as  long,  at  least,  as  I  have  been 
in  public  life,  and  taking  even  a  much 
longer  range — there  never  have  been  dis- 
turbed relations  between  Eussia  and 
England  which  might  not  have  been  pre- 
vented, which  might  not  have  been 
settled  by  an  able  and  adequate  diplo- 

Mr.  Disraeli 


macy.  I  was  always  of  opinion,  and 
I  now  know  from  documents  which  are 
in  my  possession,  that  the  Crimean 
War  need  never  have  occurred  if  the 
first  intentions  of  Eussia  had  been  met 
with  that  clearness  of  diplomacy  which 
a  knowledge  of  affairs  and  a  detennined 
spirit  woiSd  have  coimselled.  That 
war  was  a  necesssty  war  when  it  be- 
came a  war  of  invasion  and  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Eussia.  The  moment 
that  Eussia  crossed  the  Ftuth  warwas  in- 
evitable. But  that  passage  of  the  Pruth 
need  never  have  occurred.  Sir,  I  know 
not  what  are  the  communications  that 
are  to  be  made  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  this  subject.  We  shall 
have  the  Papers,  I  suppose,  very  soon 
in  our  hands.  I  am  disappointed  that 
they  were  not  brought  up  to-night.  It 
appears  to  me,  considering  the  subject, 
and  the  great  interest  in  the  public 
mind  upon  it,  that  they  could  not  be 
produced  too  soon.  There  are  some 
expressions  in  the  Speech  with  regard 
to  them  as  seem  to  imply  that  we 
are  on  the  point  of  arranging  a  frontier 
with  Eussia,  which  I  confess  fill  me 
with  considerable  alarm.  But  I  entirely 
avoid  any  argument  upon  that  matter 
to-night.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  House, 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Government; 
and  I  only  make  the  observation  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  the  Papers  in 
our  hands  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
obliged  to  the  House  for  having  listened 
to  me  with  patience  when  I  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  address  them  in  the 
maimer  I  could  have  desired.  I  will 
merely  say,  in  conclusion — ^to  quote  the 
language  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Eoyal  Speech  — I  mean  that  which  com- 
mends our  deliberations  to  the  guidance 
and  favour  of  the  Almighty — ^I  heartily 
echo  that  sentiment,  for  I  believe  that 
we  never  required  that  guidance  and 
that  favour  more  than  we  do  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  HOESMAN:  Sir,  I  hope  the 
House  will  excuse  me  for  venturing  to 
disturb  for  a  moment  that  routine  wnich 
so  frequently  makes  a  discussion  on  the 
Address  a  formal  passage-at-arms  be- 
tween the  two  party  Leaders.  Though 
various  subjects  of  domestic  interest  are 
mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  theTIixonei 
yet  the  questions  relating  to  fotrdgn 
affairs  are  those  whioh  excite  the  grortort 
interest— Unr  thnr  ittffolfo  flie  hmmbmbp* 
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ton  tivesof  peace  or  war,  before 

wLi  iier  questions  sink  into  insig- 

nifictiucw.  We  all  know  that  questions 
connected  with  foreign  affairs  run  into 
one  another.  Tho  manner  in  which  one 
question  is  settled  diminishes  or  increases 
the  ciifficulties  of  the  next,  and  the  expe- 
rinoce  which  foreign  Powers  have  of  our 
diplomacy  becomes  ttfe  measure  of  their 
respect.  For  these  reasons  the  allusions 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  recent 
diplomatic  transactions  with  America  and 
Kussia,  possess  for  us,  from  their  bearing 
oa  the  future,  a  epecial  and  growing 
interest.  As  to  Kussia,  we  are  told  that 
Papers  will  shortly  be  laid  on  the 
Tuple,  and  we  wait,  not  without  some 
anxiety,  to  see  them  before  expressing 
an  opinion.  But  as  to  America  our  in- 
formation is  more  full.  Her  Majesty 
informs  us  that  our  differences  with 
America  have  been  settled ;  that  they 
Lave  been  settled  by  arbitration;  that 
the  arbitration  has  in  both  cases  been 
imfavoural^le  to  England,  and  that  ami- 
cable relations  are  now  established. 
And  WG  are  invited  to  vote  an  Address 
to  Her  Majesty,  assuring  her  that  we 
fihare  her  gratification  at  the  last  result 
she  has  communicated.  Now,  we  all 
listened  with  an  attention  that  was  well 
repaid  to  the  thoughtful  and  practical 
speeches  of  ihe  Mover  and  Seconder  of 
the  Address;  but  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  all  that  we  were  invited  to  by 
the  sentiments  they  expressed  and  the 
conclusions  they  drew,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  have  some  explanations  among 
ourselves^  in  order  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  and  the  principles  oa 
which  it  is  conducted,  should  be  made 
known  and  understood  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably by  ourselves  and  the  world. 
And  tho  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty 
brings  the  subject  imder  our  notice  to- 
night releases  us  from  that  false  posi- 
tion in  which  tho  House  of  Commons  is 
BO  apt  to  find  itself  placed  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy.  While  the  diplo- 
matists are  busy  wo  are  told  that  dis- 
cussion would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest ;  when  negotiations  are  at  an 
end  we  are  told  that  discussion  would  be 
idlt*  on  accomplished  facts.  Fending 
negotiations  the  time  is  too  soonj  at 
the  close  of  negotiations  it  is  too  late. 
And  thus  it  almost  invariably  happens 
that  Parliament,  &ilenc*3d  and  shut  out, 
is  compelled  to  abdicate  its  highest 
fttnction,  and  questions  of  world-wide 


interest,  that  have  kept  us  on  the  rack 
for  months,  are  shuffled  by  with  as  little 
notice — sometimes  even  with  less — than 
a  trumpery  Bill  for  improving  the  sewer- 
age of  a  provincial  town .  We  aU  rejoice 
that  our  differences  with  America  have 
been  settled.  We  all  appreciate  the 
value,  the  incalculable  value,  of  friend- 
eliip  with  America.  We  acknowledge  the 
frankness,  straightforwardness,  and  fair- 
ness with  which  the  American  Commis- 
sioners conducted  themselves  before  the 
Arbitrators  at  Gen  ova .  We  ackno  wled  ge, 
also,  the  impartiality  and  pains  with 
which  the  Arbitrators  discharged  their 
duty.  Having  submitted  our  case  to 
Arbitration,  we  have  shown  ourselves 
anxious  and  determined  honourably  and 
promptly  to  pay  the  awards  and  we  accept 
loyally  and  entirely  the  settlement  which 
has  been  made.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
regards  the  past — so  far  as  those  pro- 
ceedings do  not  compel  us  to  take  thought 
for  the  future,  there  can  be  no  motive 
or  inclination  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
go  back  to  a  discussion  of  transactions 
which  are  now  closed.  But,  in  so  far 
as  those  proceedings  of  the  past  do  bear 
directly  on  the  future*  and  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  we  were  told  to-night,  to  in- 
fluence the  future,  their  interest  is  not 
abated,  but  increasing,  and  we  are  to- 
night brought  face  to  face  by  the  refer- 
ence to  them  in  the  Eoyal  Speech — with 
an  important  and  vital  question  which 
we  have  neither  the  right  nor  tlie  power 
to  evade.  We  imanimously  accept  tho 
settlement  which  m  announced  to  us 
from  the  Throne  ;  but  in  what  sense  do 
we  accept  it?  Do  we  accept  it  as  a 
happy  deliverance  from  a  fog  of  diffi- 
culties which  the  present  Ministry  in- 
herited, but  did  not  create;  difficulties 
which  had  been  so  aggravated  by  delay 
that  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  deal 
with  them  the  situation  had  become  so 
complicated  and  so  g^ave  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  international  procedure,  and 
justify  concessions  and  sacrifices  which 
could  only  be  justified  because  the 
circumstances  were  so  exceptional?  Is 
that  the  limited  and  restricted  senso 
in  which  we  accept  this  settlement,  or 
are  we  to  go  further  and  accept  it  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Mover 
of  the  Address,  as  a  settlement  which, 
notwithstanding  some  unfortunate  draw- 
backs, is  to  be  regarded  as  being  on  the 
whole  advantageous  and  honourable  to 
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tflriil  qMifceis  «nd  wxitsn  hire  eadi 
in  lihar  wmy  oantribiited  to  swell  liie 
ohorofi.     "Il5rne,"  liiey  say,  *'we  hire 
s&Bteined  a  dssappointment,  but  it  was 
<nil^  tempoxaxy,  and  some  loss,  but  it 
was  Tery  tzifjing;   but,  on  tiie  other 
baxtd,  see  bow  we  bare  been  oaxnpen> 
ssted,  and  moire  than  oompensated,  foir 
it!     Have  we  not,  as  a  nation,  caxtse 
to  be  prond  and  thankfial  tbat  tbioogb 
ns  Ibe  great  pnndnie  of  arbdtratian  bas 
been  abknowuedged  and  acted  on,  and 
triinnphan%    establisbed  ?  ^^     If  that 
Tea]hr  were  so— if  we  ooold  really  see  or 
bebeire  that  any  sore  or  senable  progress 
bad  been  made  towards  saving  mancind 
from  tlie  calamities  which  wiH  be  averted 
by  a  general  sabstitotion   of  aibitra> 
turn  for  war,  then  I  shonld  say  that 
not  £S.000.600,   nor  £80.000,000,  nor 
£300,000.000  were  a  sufficient  price  for 
so  blessed  a  consmnmation.    But  have 
we  made  any  such  prc^;re8s  ?    Have  we 
shown  to  Ibe  world  a  suocessfol  example 
of  arbitration?    What  is  arbitration?    I 
can  weD  nnderstand  that  when  two  ^reat 
nations,  baTing  a  canse  of  strife  i^iii^ 
in  other  times  coold  onhr  have  been  de>- 
termined  by  the  sword,  agree  to  submit 
Ibexr  canse  of  contention  to  peaceful  arbi- 
trament,  each  side  seeSdng  what  is  its 
Tight,  asking  no  more  and  content  with 
no  less,  and  the  whole  strength  of  each 
case  ssr  forth  in  &cts  to  be  judged  of  by 
wciD-established  pinciples   of  interna- 
tional law — I  say  I  can  well  nnderstand 
such  a  submission  as  that  to  a  iree  and 
nnfetrored  tribunal,  being  watched  with 
interest  br  other  nations,   as  a  great 
stride  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and 
one  to  be  admired  and  imitated.     Sir. 
that  would  be  arbitration.     But  when 
the  so«oallod  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
permitt^  to  have  before;it  thr  real  facts, 
or  to   apply  the   real   law,  when   now 
principles  are  extemporized  for  the  occa- 
sion, new  rules  concocted,  new  liabilities 
created,  and  when  this  string  of  novel t.i<^. 
which  first  sfiw  the  light  in  1ST2.  if^  by  a 
fiction  declared  to  br  the  la^  in  18t»2, 
and  when  the  Arbitrators  are  restricted 
and  tied  down  to  found  their  "judgniont 
on  a  law  not  so  old  as  the  cVnrt  that 
bas  been  created  to  expound  it — a  now 
law  specially  devised  by  tho  ono  party 
to  ensure  the  conviction  of  tho  other, 
then    that    is    not    arbitration,    but    a 
roocteTT  of  arbitration ;  it  is  prostration, 
humiliation,  deception,  surrender;   and 
it  behoves  the  House  to  be  awake  and 


Tigilanty  leafc  nndfir  Iba  Cbait  of  AxUira- 
lion  we  are  made  the  dt^es  and  instm- 
mants  of  ibat  policy  of  peaoe-at-any-prioe, 
wbidL,  if  Ibe  bon.  Member  far  Sbaftes- 
boxy  be  an  antbority,  bas  already  be- 
come the  policy  of  England.     I  bare 
made  these  obserratians  becaofie  I  wish 
to  state  distinctly  the  sanse,  the  only 
sense  in  which  I  can  aooept  the  settle- 
ment whic^  bas  been  announced  fram 
the  Throne,   and  wiiich   I    aooept   by 
voting  for  -QiB  Address.    I  aco^  it  as 
exceptional — as  a  bard,  nnpalatable,  ex- 
ceptional neoessity  of  the  past    I  con- 
demn it ;  I  abjnre  it  as  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  tolerated  as  a  preoedent  for  the 
fnture.    And  I  say  this  the  more  em- 
phatically because  I  have  seen  with  sur- 
prise and  conoem  in  some  speeches  which 
have  been  made  by  leading  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  dnzing  the  Beoess  a  dispod- 
tdon  rather  to  make  light  of  the  loss  and 
detriment  which  we  have  sustained,  and 
to  ^leak  of  them  as  trxfiing  and  nnim- 
portanL    I  think  it  would  be  a  veiy 
great  mistake  if  we  allowed  it  to   go 
forth  to  the  world  that  we  rerard  Ibe 
concessions  we  have  made  and  uie  saoii- 
£oe8  they  have  invcilved  as  tzifiing  and 
Tmimponant.    I  look  on  them  as  most 
important.   I  ibink  ii  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate their  importance.    I  can  recall  no 
transactions  in  my  time  so  deeply  affect- 
ing  the  interests  and  nharactier  of  Ikig- 
land.    That  twice  within  twelve  months, 
when  questions  of  international  morality 
and  honour  have  been  raised  before  tri- 
bunals  of  her  own  selection,  Tin  gland 
should  have  been  adjudged  to  have  done 
wrong,  and  condemned  u>  pay  in  cash  «nd 
in  torritoiT  for  the  mischances  of  ber 
diplomacv:  that  she  should  have  been 
compelled  to  apologise,  even  wbUe  she 
adhered  to  a  denial  of  the  offence,  and 
should  consent  herself  to  change  the  law 
— tliesf-  aro  incidents  to  startle  the  most 
apathetic  among  us.     1  hope  we  shall 
hear   to-night   oxplanationf^  of  all  this 
which  may  make   it   more   satisfactaiy 
to  tho  world  outside  than  any  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given.     The  Go- 
vernment last  year,  as  I  have  said,  felt 
theniselros  obliged  tc«  be*  veiy  xetioent. 
1  think  that  on  tbis  occasion  we  shonld 
havo  suoh    an  explanation  at  will  en- 
able us   to  say  that  tliis  settlflment  is 
only  an  oxceotional    occurrence  of  the 
past,  and  forms  no  precedent  for  tbe 
future. 
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Ma.  OSBOBNE:  Sir,  the  aimual  for- 
mality of  a  Que  en*  e  Speech  is,  no  doubt, 
a  most  favourable  opportunit}"  for  most 
excursire  criticism.  I  rather  lament  that 
the  excellent  speech  which  has  just  been 
deliYered  by  my  right  hon*  Friend  ia 
somewhat  late  in  the  day.  I  think  it  is 
a  speech  that  might  have  been  more  ap- 
propriately delivered  during  the  debates 
of  last  Session,  when  those  points  came 
more  immediately  under  our  consider- 
ation.  I  should  not  have  laid  much 
stress  on  that  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
firom  the  Throne  in  which  Her  Majesty*8 
Government  pronounce  such  a  ptean  or 
eulogium  on  tliemselvea,  if  the  Mover  of 
the  Address,  in  his  most  promising  and 
capital  speech,  had  not  drawn  our  atten- 
tion to,  and  given  credit  to  the  Govern- 
mont  for,  what  ho  called  the  principle  of 
iirbitration,  which  they  first  introduced. 
Now,  this  pnnciple  for  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  got  the  credit  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Henry  lY.  of  France  and  the 
Abbe  iSt.  Pierre.  They  tried  it  to  the 
same  effect  as  our  own  Government,  and 
they  broke  down  with  it.  But  when  he 
talks  of  avoiding  the  .calsunities  of  war 
by  means  of  this  principle,  I  must  say  I 
think  that  was  not  the  sense  in  which 
the  House  consented  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  It  did  not  consent  to  go 
to  arbitration  to  avoid  war.  I  think 
the  less  that  is  said  about  the  arbitra- 
tion which  has  taken  place  the  better, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  Glasgow,Jthat  no* 
body  will  be  bound  by  this  Arbitration 
will  eventually  come  true.  But  I  think 
it  was  worth  at  least  some  money  on  our 
part  if  wo  could  restore  commercial  con- 
lidence  and  a  good  understandings  with 
the  people  of  America.  I  believe  this 
to  have  been  done ;  and  though  this 
Treaty  was,  in  my  mind,  unfortunate  in 
its  conception,  and  more  bungling  in  its 
conclusion,  if  possible,  than  in  its  con- 
ception, still  it  is  now  an  accepted  and 
acknowledged  fact*  and  I  hope  we  shall 
do  no  more  than  pay  our  money  and  put 
our  vexation  in  our  pocket.  We  are 
told  that  we  should  be  thankful  to  the 
JEmperor  of  Germany.  WeD,  I  think 
we  owe  certain  thanks  to  the  Emperor  of 
G<srmany ;  but  we  also  owe  our  thanks 
to  one  individual  in  this  country  who^ 
at  Geneva,  made  me  feel  proud  of  it^ — I 
mean  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
And  although  he  has  been  sneered  at 


and  attacked  by  die  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  famous  Glasgow 
speech,  I  think  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  are  proud  of  the  Xord  Chief  Justice, 
and  thankful  for  the  judgment  delivered 
on  the  Alabama  Claims.  So  much  for 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  now  come  to 
a  paragraph  of  which  I  hope  some  ox- 

Slanation  will  be  given,  in  which  the 
lueen  says,  '*  I  have  concluded  a  Treaty 
for  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  with 
my  ally  the  King  of  the  Belgians."  I 
should  wish  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment if  they  have  any  intention  to 
come  to  some  understanding  with  the 
Spanish  Government  as  to  a  treaty  of  that 
sort.  Very  lately  we  have  seen  and  read 
with  horror  the  case  of  the  Northjleet  and 
the  Murillo.  Without  at  this  stage  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  upon  it,  and  giving 
credit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
having  bestowed  a  well-merited  pension 
upon  the  widow  of  that  hero.  Captain 
l^owles,  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  take  determined  steps,  and 
speak  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunder* 
stood,  and  arrange  some  diplomacy  on 
this  subject.  I  hope  they  will  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  survivors.  I  come 
now  to  another  queetion,  if  possible  of 
greater  interest  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  alluded  to — I  mean  the  paragraph, 
somewhat  confused  and  somewhat  ob- 
scure, relating  to  the  Eussian  proceed- 
ings in  Central  Asia.  Now,  however 
natural  it  may  be  for  the  possessors  of 
their  enormous  Indian  dominion  to  ex- 
press some  jealousy  of  the  movements  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  I  hope  the 
House  will  pause  before  it  allows  iteeK 
to  exercise  any  unfair  jealoui?y  of  the 
proceedings  of  Kussia  in  Central  Asia. 
\Vhy,  Sir,  what  is*  the  case  ?  We  are 
taking  credit  to  ourselves  for  sending  a 
mission  to  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  What  is  the  case  ot  Bussia 
at  this  moment  in  Central  Asia?  Bussia 
is  simj^ly  forwarding  an  expedition  to 
rescue  her  merchants  and  her  subjects 
from  slavery  in  Khiva.  If  you  look  into 
M^Colloch's  Dictionary  you  will  find 
that  the  staple  commodity  of  Khiva  is 
dealing  in  Bussian  and  Persian  slaves. 
There  are,  at  least,  40,000  slaves  in  that 
territory,  and  I  think  Bussia  cannot  be 
blamed  for  undertaking  an  expedition  to 
rescue  those  slaves  horn  the  horrible 
torture  which  they  are  enduring  ;  there- 
fore, I  hope  that  we  shall  not  hear  any  - 
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thing  that  will  by  any  poesibility  pro- 
duce a  feeling  in  uiis  country  which  will 
make  us  eventually  go  to  war  with 
Buscda.  A  more  ferocious  state  of  so- 
ciety does  not  exist  than  exists  in  the 
Khanate  States.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
when  Eussia  interferes  with  JPersia.  Of 
course  we  cannot  prevent  Eussia  £rom 
bringing  indirect  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Persia  at  any  time ;  but  so  long  as  she 
confines  herself  to  the  Khanates  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere. I  view,  however,  with  some  fear 
this  project  to  **  arrive  at  an  identity  of 
view  regarding  the  line  which  describes 
the  norSiem  frontier  of  the  dominion  of 
Afghanistan."  "Identity  of  view?" 
"Wnat  are  we  about  to  do  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  if  there  be  anything  in  this  para- 
graph, that  we  are  about  to  come  to  some 
understanding  by  laying  down  a  frontier 
on  territory  which  belongs  to  neither  of 
the  great  Powers  concerned.  What  can 
be  more  dangerous  ?  We  shall  have,  at 
least,  no  arbitration  as  to  such  a  frontier, 
for  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  an 
Afghanistan  chief  or  a  Tartar  Khan 
were  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  identity  of  views  between  England 
and  Eussia  as  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  Afghanistan?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  p^cy  we  are  about  to  pursue  is  a 
most  questionable  policy.  Of  course, 
when  the  Papers  are  laid  on  the  Table 
we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  question,  and  shall  be  in 
a  better  position  to  understand  what  this 
identity  of  view  is.  We  have  heard  little 
about  the  Estimates,  and  they  will  come 
on  for  discussion  in  due  time ;  but  I  pass 
now  to  a  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— that  concerning  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  While  giving  the 
Government  credit  for  attempting  to 
settle  a  point  which  I  fear  they  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  settling,  I  hope  this 
House  will  come  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question  throwing  aside  all  feelings 
— ^I  will  not  say  of  bigotry,  but  of  dislike 
to  a  creed  which,  say  what  you  will,  is 
the  predominant  creed  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  I  shall  approach  this  question 
with  a  desire  to  do  my  duty  both  to  this 
country  and  to  Ireland ;  but  I  much  fear 
that,  do  what  the  Government  will — not 
only  this,  but  any  other  Government — 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
will  not  only  deprive  the  people  of  Ire- 
land of  any  advantage  from  the  advance- 

Mr.  Osborne 


ment  of  leanung,  but  which  may  imjMril 
the  rights  of  conscience.  In  oondusion, 
I  do  hope  that  Her. Majesty's  Gtovem- 
ment  will  be  content  without  urging  on 
a  great  number  of  measures.  What 
with  the  66  Notices  of  Motion  given  to- 
night, and  the  numerous  Bills  hinted  at 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  we  know 
what  the  end  of  the  Session  will  be.  We 
shall  pass  one  or  two  complete  measures, 
and  shall  see  a  badly  conglomerate  mass 
of  undigested  legislation.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  Government  will  strike  out  some 
of  these  measures  from  their  programme. 
At  any  rate  they  shall  have  my  support 
in  carrying  to  an  issue  all  good  and  use- 
ful legislation. 

Me.  white  said,  he  had  never  heard 
a  speech  which  if  not  so  wholly  mis- 
placed would  have  been  so  mischievous 
as  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Horsman).  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman attached  great  importance  to 
American  opinion;  but  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  speech  upon  the  Ame- 
rican mind  ?  He  had  regretted  that  the 
Arbitrators  had  come  to  so  lamentable  a 
conclusion,  without  justice,  without  facts, 
and  without  law ;  and  it  would  go  foxtii 
to  the  world  on  his  authority,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli),  that  the  English 
people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Award, 
regarding  it  with  sorrow,  if  not  abhqr- 
rence.  Now,  he  (Mr.  White)  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  regarded  the  Awazd 
with  entire  satisfaction,  and  so  far  from 
thinking  we  had  been  assessed  at  too  high 
an  amount,  he  thought  we  deserved  to 
pay  much  more  than  was  awarded  fop 
the  nation's  default.  [Laughter J]<. .  Hoto. 
Gentlemen  might  smue  ;  but  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  this  questioa 
in  every  phase.  He  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber to  move  for  Papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Immediately  after  the  infamous 
evasion  of  the  Alahamay  he  moved  for 
copies  of  the  Correspondence  between 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  London 
and  the  Collector  in  liverpooL  It  w»8  . 
intimated  by  Lord  Palmerston  thatthiyi 
Government  would  not  gracdt  thonb 
Papers.  He  (Mr.  White)  -said  to  ih© 
official  who  was  the  medium  of  cbm- 
munication  —  ''  Are  you  ashamed  of' 
them,  then?"  The  reply  was— *<Do 
you  want  to  make  out  a  ease  finr'the 
Americans?"  He  (Mr.  White)'  said/ 
'^  No,  I  do  not  want  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  Americans;  but  I  do^  iwiuit-tt) 
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Bhov  those  ecoxmdrela  at  Liverpool  that 
tho  eyes  of  Parliament  are  upon  them." 
The  result  was,  that  he  had  to  he 
satisfied  with  garbled  extracts  &om  the 
correspondence.  Those,  however,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knew 
that  the  Qovemment  had  distinct  notice 
that  snch  a  vessel  as  the  Ahhama  was 
going  to  leave  the  Mersey,  and  every- 
body who  had  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to 
bear  also  knew  the  object  of  the  vesseL 
At  that  time,  however,  the  builder  of 
the  Alabama  was  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  if  he  had  gone  into  the  lobby  to 
move  for  the  Papers  entire,  not  a  dozen 
Members  would  have  voted  with  him. 
Nearly  the  whole  feeling  of  both  Houses 
and  of  that  mob  of  uf^eless  perfions  called 
society  was  in  favour  of  the  South, 
together  with  all  the  scribblers  of  tho 
blood  and  culture  schooL  At  that  time 
an  insulting  retort  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
evoked  frantic  cheers  in  this  House,  Mr, 
Cobden's  declaration  that  we  should 
sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all 
damage  done  by  the  Alabama  was  treated 
with  scorn.  He  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  were  in  a  miserable  minority, 
and  were  almost  subjected  to  insult  for 
the  line  they  took.  He  was  astonished 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsman),  with  his  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  the  position,  and  his  professed  desire 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Arno- 
ld ca,  sliould  have  spoken  as  he  had 
spoken  t-o-night,  for  he  could  have 
ifeviscd  no  better  plan  of  arousing  feel- 
ings which  all  should  wish  to  see 
buried  in  oblivion.  To  his  honour  the 
right  hon.  Getntleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
during  the  Ci\'il  War  abstained  from 
I  single  word  to  exasperate  the 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
uiblioti  that  8ome  eminent  statesmen 
on  the  Liberal  side  had  been  equally 
scrupulous;  but  it  was  to  be  regx'ctted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
showing  this  notewoi'thy  sagacity,  should 
now  depart  from  his  statosmanlikfj 
reticence  when  the  matter  was  really 
settled.  It  was  true  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman Baid  he  did  not  want  to  dispute 
the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  ;  but  the 
Americans  would  understand  that  the 
great  party  whom  he  represented  were 
diseatiafied  with  the  Geneva  Arbitration. 
Aa  to  the  San  Juan  Award,  that  question 
iind  been  wholly  misunderstood.  The 
original  Treaty  of  1842,  and  the  Oregon 
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Convention  of  1846,  showed  deaj'ly  that 
from  the  first  the  Americans  intended  to 
have  the  Haro  Channel ;  and  the  reason 
we  did  not  so  understand  it  was,  that  in 
1846  our  Foreign  Office  knew  little  about 
so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  and  cared 
less.  It  believed  that  the  country 
would  never  be  fit  for  anything  but  the 
breeding  of  fur^bearing  animals ;  but  in 
process  of  time  all  this  was  changed  by 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and 
British  Columbia.  He  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  way  in  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Horsman) 
had  refen^ed  to  tho  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Glyn). 
He  understood  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  influenced  by  tho  newspaper 
comments  on  the  speech ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  during  the  Eecess 
it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  for 
newspapers  to  find  subjects  on  which 
to  comment,  and  he  felt  bound,  there- 
fore, to  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  that  speech  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Burikinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
and  aLso  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsman)  the  Member  for  Liskeard. 

Mii.  LATED  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  ^Vhite)  had  now  sub- 
stantially repeated  the  statements  which 
ho  had  made  during  the  Bocess  at  meet- 
ings at  Brighton  and  elsewhere,  where 
he  had  stated  that  he  would  have  brought 
the  case  of  the  Alabama  before  the  House, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laird  was  able 
to  command  a  majority. 

Mil.  WHITE  said,  he  had  at  no  time 
intended  any  personal  reflection  upon 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  If  anything  he 
had  said  was  capable  of  such  an  in- 
terpretation, he  unhesitatingly  with- 
drew it. 

Me,  LAFRD  at  once  accepted  the 
hon.  Member^s  explanation.  With  re- 
ference to  tho  question  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  tho 
Award,  he  contended  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  with  the  Government  and 
with  their  Bepublican  supporters,  at 
whose  instigation  they  had  sairificed  the 
interests  of  the  country  by  going  into 
an  arbitration  on  a  law  made  ex  pait 
facto,  and  on  such  admissions  and  con- 
ditions as  entitled  America  to  a  verdict. 
He  regretted  that  the  Government  had 
not  gone  into  the  Arbitration  in  astraight- 
forward  way,  as  men  of  business  would 
have  done.    With  reference  to  th^*  sub- 
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ject  of  the  Alabama,  Messrs.  Laird 
Brothers  published  a  letter  in  May, 
1869,  in  which  they  stated  their  case, 
and  that  case  no  one  had  attempted  to 
disprove  or  answer.  In  that  explana- 
tion, they  suggested  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  by  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, or  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  into  the  support  given  to 
the  North  and  South  during  the  Ame- 
rican War  in  reference  to  ships,  warlike 
stores,  guns,  ammimition,  armour  plates, 
and  ihe  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  for 
either  of  the  belligerents,  which  would 
tend  to  place  all  the  matters  in  dispute 
dearly  before  the  British  Parliament  and 
people.  The  Government  never  insti- 
tuted any  inquiry,  nor  -asked  them  for 
any  information  until  1871.  In  that  year 
theGk>vemment  applied  to  Laird  Brothers 
to  know  if  they  could  give  any  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  me  question.  In 
answer  to  that  demand  Messrs.  Laird, 
the  builders  of  the  Alabama,  supplied  to 
the  Government  copies  of  the  contracts 
and  other  docimients  relating  to  the  con- 
tract and  delivery  of  the  ship.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Gx)vemment  stated  in 
the  British  Case  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  doubt,  after  these  documents  had  been 
placed  in  their  hands,  that  the  building 
and  delivery  of  the  Alabama  were,  so  far 
as  the  builders  were  concerned,  transac- 
tions in  the  ordinaxr  course  of  their 
business  as  shipbuilders.  Those  docu- 
ments had  been  laid  before  the  Arbitra- 
tors, and  Messrs.  Laird  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  wild  statements  of  itinerant 
orators  and  enthusiastic  Bepublican 
Members  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Mr.  Speaker— 
With  reference,  Sir,  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  topics  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
I  do  not  intend  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said  by  my  hon.  Friends  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address, 
both  of  whom  have  discharged  the  diffi- 
cult duty  they  have  undertaken  with 
great  ability,  and  in  a  manner  which 
entirely  commended  itself  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  Perhaps,  as  I 
nave  reason  to  feel  a  special  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  one  of  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  may  be  permitted  to  congra- 
tulate my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Worcestershire  (Mr.  Lyttelton)  upon 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  per- 
formance of  a  public  duty  to-day.  Sir, 
as  respects  the  general  comments  made 
upon  the  various  portions  of  the  Speech, 
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as  usually  hl^pdns,  we  hasm  ao  veaiKm: 
to  complain  of  the  tenor  of  tlio«&  com- 
ments. I  will  confine  myself,  thereforei, 
in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  en* 
tirely  to  those  special  referenoes  which 
have  fallen  from  hon.  (Gentlemen,  and 
which  seem  to  demand,  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  questions  to  which  they 
relate,  some  notice  on  my  pairt. 

The  first  subject  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli),  whose 
appearance  in  this  House,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  such  deep  sympathy  to  us  all, 
was  the  question  of  Irish  Education. 
And  here  I  will  deviate  for  a  moment  to 
thank  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr,  Osborne)  for,  as  I  think, 
the  wise  and  equitable  observations 
which  he  made  widi  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  compla^t  to  make  willi 
regard  to  the  manner  in  whioh  it  was 
treated  by  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman. 
He  spoke  of  his  hopes  and  of  his  fears 
with  regard  to  the  question.  To  some 
extent  we  are  in  the  same  predicament 
with  regard  to  Irish  education.  Both 
of  us,  at  different  times,  have  burnt  our 
fingers  in  attempting  to  deal  with  it>  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  (tf  us,  in  time 
to  come,  will  use  the  best  efforts  in  our 
power  to  avoid  the  danger  we  formerly 
mcurred.  However,  the  case,  althoveh 
it  is  recognized  on  all  sides  as  dif^ow, 
is  not  hopeless.  The  advancement  of 
learning  in  Ireland  is  not  irreoonoilable 
with  the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  rights  of  conscience.  And  thai  is 
not  a  merely  theoretieal  doctrine,  'be*- 
cause  we  have  one  great  example  of.  it 
upon  record — an  example  due  maiidji^.tO^ 
the  patriotic  energy  of  the- late  Xlord- 
Derby,  when  ho  was  a  Member  of  the 
Gx)vemment  of  Lord  Grey,  and  when  he 
introduced  a  great  measure  of  populari 
education  in  Ireland,  which  imdc^btadly 
did  contribute  largely  to  the  advano^- 
ment  of  learning  m  that  countiy,  and 
which  was  at  the  same  time  devised  with: 
the  most  careful  regard  to  the^bitrof 
conscience.  Therefore,  though  no  doubt! 
we  have  much  difficulty  befture  'U0,.ire 
shall  proceed  cheerfully  in  thewcndc  wse 
have  undertaken,  raying  onlyupoa  tk«fc 
assistance  of  Parliament  and  viotAir. 
amountof  favourable  considwation  which: 
we  have  experienced  on  other  oooamM 
when  we  have  endeavoured  to  «o1y6  pro* 
blems  of  great  magnitude  vitk  renpeist^ 
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both  to  Ireland  and  to  England.  Sir,  I 
think  there  is  no  other  matter  of  domes- 
tic interest  to  which  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  refer.  I  will,  therefore,  at  once 
pass  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  »Speech 
referring  to  foreign  politiee,  upon  which 
a  variety  of  common t*  have  been  made. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
©3tpressed  his  hopes  that  Papers  with 
regard  to  Central  Asia  would  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  Honse.  My  hope 
U  that  those  Papers  will  be  laid  on  tho 
Table  at  a  very  early  date ;  but  when 
the  right  hon.  Clentlenian  sees  how  re- 
cent is  the  time  to  wldch  they  come^  he 
will  easily  understand  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  lay  them  on  the  Table  to- 
night. And  here,  again,  I  must  say  that 
ray  hon*  Friend  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  Osborne)  called  attention  to  a 
subject  that  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked 
in  connection  with  the  difficult  subject 
of  Central  Asia,  and  with  the  impend- 
ing Kussian  expedition  to  Khiva.  We 
certainly  should  have  thought  it  an  act 
of  great  presumption  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  Power  to  have  dictated,  or  at- 
tempted to  dictate^  to  us  tho  course  tliat 
wo  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  reliev- 
ing our  countrymen  who  were  impri- 
soned in  Abyssinia,  or  to  extort  from  us 
by  pressure  any  pledge  or  engagement 
whatever  as  to  the  meaaures  we  might 
adopt  for  this  purpose,  or  the  conse- 
quences they  might  entail.  I  hope  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that — so  far  as 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts — we 
believe  that  the  causes  which  lead  Russia 
to  seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  tho  Khan 
o£  Kbiva  are  graver  still  than  those 
which  led  us  into  Abyssinia,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  pay  that  same  respect 
to  tlie  independence  of  other  countries 
— even  when  they  aro  tempted  perhaps 
for  a  moment  to  forget  it— that  we  shall 
restrain  ourselves  and  endeavour  to  pay 
to  that  independence  and  free  agency  the 
very  same  resfject  that,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  exat^  and  require 
to  be  paid  to  our  own. 

Sir.  the  right  hon,  Gentloman  re* 
ferred  veiy  briefly  to  the  paragraph 
which  touchee  on  the  Treaty  that  was 
signed  between  the  Government  of  France 
and  tho  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
inlereetB  of  British  manufacturers  had 
been  lecklessly  and  needlessly  compro- 
mlaed  would  prove  to  be  without  foun- 


dation. I  hope  that  when  that  Treaty 
is  produced  it  will  be  found  that  those 
statements  are — as  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  hopes  they  may  be^ — ^unfounded, 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty,  because  it  is  an 
instrument  which  assumes  of  necessi^  a 
characteo:  of  some  complexity,  not  on  ac- 
count of  anything  that  we  have  intro- 
duced, or  have  desired  to  introduoe,  into 
it ;  but  on  account  of  the  somewhat 
complex  character  of  the  variety  of  en- 
gagements under  which  Franco  lies  to 
foi'exgn  Powers.  And  I  should  perhaps 
find  it  diificult — without  weaiying  the 
House  by  some  details  not  easy  of 
popular  exposition — to  convey  a  perfectly 
just  description  of  tho  character  of  the 
instrument.  I  will  only  say  we  have 
felt  that  tho  situation  of  France  was  one 
in  which  it  was  our  duty  at  least  to  take 
caro  that  we  did  not  needlessly  refuse 
to  concur  in  an  instrument  of  this  de- 
scription. On  the  other  hand^  we  knew 
very  well  that  there  were  British  inte- 
rests which  it  was  our  duty  to  regard. 
We  knew,  also,  that  there  wore  general 

Erinciples  connected  with  the  subject  of 
reedom  of  trade  of  which,  through  a 
long  course  of  circumstances,  we  have 
become  the  special  guardians.  I  trust 
that  when  the  Treaty  comes  to  bo  exa- 
mined— a  Treaty  which  is  at  this  very 
moment  awaiting  tho  judgment  on  very 
important  parts  of  it  of  the  French  As- 
sembly— it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
acted,  upon  the  whole,  and  undoubtedly 
in  circumstances  of  some  difiieulty,  witli 
no  unjust  or  warped  judgment,  and  upon 
priuciples  which  the  House  will  not  be 
disposed  to  dispute, 

8ir,  my  hon*  Friend  the  ^fember  for 
Waterford  has  asked  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  paragraph  of  the 
Speech  referring  to  the  Treaty  for  tho 
extradition  of  criminals — namely,  who* 
ther  any  steps  have  been  taken  with  a 
view  to  conclude  a  similar  Treaty  with 
Spain,  I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
that  the  subject  is  undar  the  considera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  person  who 
reprosenta  the  Government  of  Spain  at 
the  Court  of  London,  and  that  commu- 
nications upon  the  subject  are  in  pro- 
gress. And,  perhaps,  I  may  here  take 
the  opportimity  of  correcting  what  I 
think  was  a  misapprehension,  and  con- 
sequently an  erroneous  statement,  on  the 
part  of  the  jight  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  who  ap-» 
peared  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
in  every  case  where  an  Extradition 
Treaty  is  entered  into  it  is  necessary  to 
have  it  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  Sir,  that  is  not  so.  Although 
Treaties  of  Extradition  necessarily  in- 
volve the  most  sacred  and  most  important 
questions  of  personal  right,  yet  Parlia- 
ment has  intrusted  to  the  Crown — to  be 
iftcjministered  under  the  general  respon- 
sibflity  of  the  Government — those  powers 
by  winch  Extradition  Treaties  are  con- 
cluded ;  and  when  an  Extradition  Treaty 
is  formed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  it  under- 

foes  no  other  legal  ordeal  than  that  of  its 
eing  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
.  Crown  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  exceeds  the  powers  confen-ed  by  the 
.statute. 

Sir,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  interest, 
or  at  least  the  argument  of  the  evening's 
discussion,  has  turned  chiefly  upon  that 
paragraph  of  the  Speech  which  refers  to 
the  Arbitration  at  Geneva.  Those  who 
have  heard  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeaxd  (Mr.  Horsman), 
and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  White),  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  measuring  the  serious  dif- 
ierences  of  view  or  temper  with  which 
the  conclusion  of  the  Arbitration  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  regarded 
by  various  Members  of  the  House.  I 
think  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  there 
should  be  variations  of  this  kind.  That 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  and  the 
whole  country  conforms  at  once  and 
without  a  murmur  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  us,  I  need 
not  say.  We  have  had  fresh  evidence 
of  it  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches  to-night ; 
but  no  such  evidence  was  needed.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  asked  towards  the 
close  of  his  speech  whether  we  were 
to  regard  the  transaction  which  had 
taken  jAbjco  as  an  exceptional  one,  to 
be  justified  by  exceptional  eircum- 
Btances,  or  as  a  precedent  for  the 
future  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my 
.  opinion,  if  wo  had  unliappily  the  same 
circumstances  again  before  us,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  meet  them  in  the  same 
manner.  If  my  right  hon.  Friend  says 
— "Are  you  likely,  without  serious  cause, 
to  expose  the  country  upon  every  occa- 
sion that  arises  to  the  intervention,  oven 
in  the  form  of  arbitration,  of  foreign 
Powers  in  our  concerns,  and  in  mat- 
ters  touching    our    interest    and    our 
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honour  ?  "  —  then .  I  say  certainly  not. 
It  is  not  as  an  alternative  for  the 
independent  cpmmiuiication  of  indepen- 
dent countries  that  cirbitratioiL  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  serious  question  is, 
whether  arbitration  is  not  a  comparative 
blessing  when,  being  resorted  to  without 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  honour,  it  be- 
comes the  means  by  which  worse,  far 
worscj  results  are  to  be  avoided?  And 
by  those  far  worse  results  I  do  not  onlv 
refer  to  the  contii^gency  of  war,  much 
less  to  the  mere  cost  of  war ;  but  I  refer 
to  the  planting  of  habitual  and  perpetual 
discord  between  countries  that  every  con- 
sideration of  interest  B.n,i  duty  ought  to 
lead  into  the  closest  alliance.  For  the 
avoidance  of  a  mischief  such  as  this — 
even  without  speaking  of  the  avoidance 
of  bloodshed — arbitration,  whatever  in- 
convenience it  may  entail,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be.  hailed  as  a  great  blessing. 
Before  parting,  with  the  portion,  of  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  may  say  I  think  he  is 
in  error  when  he  states  that  the  consent 
to  what  he  terms  cm  apology  on  our  part 
— that  is  to  say,  to  an  expression  of  re- 
gret for  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  the 
Alahama,  irrespective  of  all  questions  of 
right  or  wrong  connectejd  witn  it — ^was  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  negotiation 
with  America.  [Mr.  Hobskait:  What 
I  said  was,  to  the  Arbitration.]  I  think 
it  was  not.  If  my  right  hon.  Friend 
refers  to  the  Papers,  he  will  find  iliat 
statement  would  not  be  borne  out.  [Mr. 
Horsman  :  It  occurred  at  Washington.] 
Well,  if  it  occiyred  at  Washington  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  condition  pre- 
cedent. The  basis  of  the  whole.proceed- 
ing  was  to  arrive  at  an  arbitration ;  and, 
therefore,  the  request  for  an  explanation 
or  expression  of  regret  on  our  part  was 
not  a  condition  precedent  to  mat  pro- 
ceeding. I  may  sav,  also,  that  I  can 
hardly  regard  it,  and  I  do  not  regard  it, 
as  a  concession  to  America.  It  was  a 
concession  to  right,  to  good-feeling,  to 
international  friendship.  There  was  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  America  to  extort 
it.  There  was  no  wish  on  purpaxtto 
withhold  it.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Uentle- 
man  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  refezred 
to  the  nature  of  the  dispute  between 
America  and  ourselves  being  referred  to 
arbitration  in  a  manner  which  lead^  ;iQe 
to  apprehend  that  he  does  not  .preqai 
recoUect  the  course  of  transadigjpi^yiif 
preceded  the  Arbitration..  ..JfJ^^^^ 
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hon.  Oentleman  .^;  tlons 

were  not  of  a  ch;:  ^     i  any 

foar  of  "war.  Tlie  rigJit  hon.  Gentleman 
11 -.m]  tliu>i<>  words  evidently  with  the 
*  principally  in  liis  mind. 
..  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
that  it  was  not  Great  Britain 
o posed  to  refer  the  Case  of  the 
and  hor  companions^  if  I  may 
.-^r,  rail  liiem,  to  arbitration.  They  were 
American  proposals,  which  we  were 
calif d  upon  to  accept  or  to  reject.  Bat 
what  woro  the  o£bor  cases  riiferred  to 
arbitration?  There  wero  the  eases  of 
the  British  coimter*claims.  Of  these, 
also,  I  fully  admit  that  they  were  not  of 
a  character  hkely  to  lead  to  war.  Then 
there  were  a  number  of  questions  con- 
nected with  trade,  ti*ansit,  and  communi- 
cation in  Canada^  with  respect  to  wliich, 
d<>sirable  as  it  was  that  they  should  be 
settled,  I  may  say  that  undoubted Iv  they 
fall  into  the  some  category.  But  I  now 
come  to  the  case  of  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  I  am  prepared  to  say  in  broad 
terms — and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  right 
hon,  Gentl<>man  would  not  be  prepared 
to  say  also — that  a  question  of  contested 
t*5rrltorial  right  is  the  kind  of  question 
which  might  pr^ibably  in  the  course  of 
years  lead  to  war.  We  had,  it  is  true, 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  it  by  a 
j  n '  n f  (HI.  '  but  that  joint  occupa- 
:  in    T\  L  ally   a  provisional  ar- 

r  iiiiTt  1111  iiL     ii  was  impossible  it  could 
In-*    '•.   r  a  long  ti-aet  of  time,  and  the 
iiat  joint  occupation  whenever  it 
would,   in  my  opiniun,   have 
a  crisis  by  no  m  ? 

,  .iigcr  of  the  \ti>t  I 
But  I  am  sure  th 
tleman,  when  he   - 
referred  to  arbitration  as  not  b- 
to  lead  to  war,  cOTHd  uni  have  Ji  .^  .„  ..15 
mind  that  other  which  I  have 

-'+  "-nitioned,  b...  ^  *.;]i  more  than 
n\g  them  actuated  the  British 
Lf  M  V  ►  I J 11;*^  ' "  fsroposing  an  arrange- 
ment of  I,  I  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Xiui  i-Ti  Fisheries.  The 
question  of  !  liaii  Fisheries  was 
a  perpetual  [operation  and 
of  dan  O'er.  ?  ssed  over  our 
'       -  '  '      lious 

if  we 

ga  to  be  pro- 

>  re  expediency 

'  »n  on  a  basis  most 

;  ^.-  jc,  to  Canada — and 

tiie  maritime  portion  of  the  country  con- 
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cur  in  that  opinion — but  it  was  Oie  de- 
sire of  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  which,  ii  it  did  not  involve  imme- 
diate danger,  certainly  was  a  standing 
danger,  and  a  grave  and  serious  one,  of 
absolute  quarrel  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. And  here  let  me  remark  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  ia  evi- 
dently under  some  error  when  he  saya 
we  havo  made  over  to  America  the  Cana- 
dian Fisheries,  for  which  Parliament  has 
to  pay  compensation.  [Mr,  Hobsmak  : 
I  said  secxirity,  meaning  the  guarantee 
of  the  loan,]  I  can  assure  my  right 
hon.  Friend  tnat  the  transaction  relative 
to  the  fisheries  has  no  connection  what- 
eyer  with  any  compensation  either  in  the 
fonn  of  money  or  guarantee  to  be  found 
for  Canada,  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  does  not  think  this  matter  of 
arbitration  is  to  be  made  too  much  of  as 
a  step  in  the  transactions  between  na- 
tions, and  I  quite  agree  vdth  him.  Arbi- 
tration is  not  a  novel  invention*  Arbi- 
tration has  undoubtedly  its  own  gravo 
and  serious  and  characteristic  dimcul- 
tioB ;  but  what  I  tliink  we  are  justified 
in  saying — not  wishing  to  mako  either 
too  much  or  too  little  of  the  mat- 
ter—  is  this.  There  may  have  been 
pai*ticu]ar  questions  which  havo  pre- 
viously been  made  the  subject  of  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  between  indepen- 
dent countries  of  as  great  consequence 
as  any  one  of  the  questions  which  re- 
mained unsettled  between  ourselves  and 
America.  But  this,  I  tldnk,  remains 
indisputable — that  when  so  far  a  step  in 
advance  has  been  made,  there  ha^  been 
nn  in'^tniirc  in  which  sucl;  a  group  Of 
vaching  over  so  widti  a 
ling  so  far  into  detail, 
and  involving  in  certain  cases  such  seri- 
ous issues,  have,  by  the  joint  and  single 
act  of  two  gi^eat  countries,  been  thus 
brought  to  a  peaceful  termination.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  when  his 
Government — which,  in  my  opinion,  as 
far  as  the  Alabama  Claims  are  concerae^i 
certainly  deserves  the  entire  credit  of 
having  been  the  author  on  this  side  of 
the  water  of  the  idea  of  arbitration — 
accepted  that  idea  a.s  the  basis  of  its 
cummunications  with  America,  he  thought 
the  residt  would  uQt  be  injurious  to  thiB 
country.  1  am  not  quite  sure  what  sense 
I  am  to  attach  to  those  words,  Perhaps 
ho  means  that  there  would  be  none  of 
the  international  complications  which  he 
now  thinks  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  three 
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Eules.  If  lie  means  that  lie  thought  the 
result  would  not  be  injurious  in  the 
sense  that  we  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  money,  I  know  not  whether 
that  was  his  personal  opinion ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  not  the  opinion  of 
many  others,  nor  was  it  the  opmion  pro- 
pounded on  behalf  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Government.  My  hon. 
Priend  (Mr.  Osborne)  asked  us  last  year, 
when  he  thought  we  were  leetding  the 
country  into  complications,  why  we  had 
not  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government  to  settle  the  matter  in 
the  beginning  by  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  ?  He  said  it  might  have  been  done. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
offered  to  take  a  lump  sum  for  damages, 
and  that  that  amicable  settlement 
amounted  to  this — that  they  would  have 
taken  £6,000,000  in  satisfaction  of  all 
daims ;  but,  said  my  hon.  Friend — 

"Although  they  might  not  have  objected  to 
take  £6,000,000  a  long  time  ago,  we  cannot  get 
off  so  cheaply  now.  What  will  they  i£ke 
now  P"— 

meaning  that  nothing  but  a  very  much 
larger  sum  could  possibly  bring  the 
matter  to  a  solution  in  the  way  he  pointed 
out.  We  had  higher,  because  official, 
authority  in  the  declaration  made  by 
Lord  Derby,  when,  speaking  ftom  this 
Bench  on  the  6th  of  March,  1868,  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Gk)- 
vemment  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
said — 

"  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  that  the 
American  claimants,  or  some  of  .them  at  least, 
under  the  reference  proposed  hy  us" — ^noi  under 
the  three  Kulcs — "  were  very  likely  to  make  out 
their  case  and  get  their  money.  To  us  the  money 
part  of  the  affair  is  inappreciably  small,  espe- 
cially as  wo  have  on  our  side  counter  cLiims 
which,  if  only  a  smaU  i)ortion  of  them  hold 
water" — 

llronical  cheers,']  Well,  those  counter 
claims  are  now  under  adjudication ;  they 
are  going  forward,  and  very  important 
judgments  have  been  given  by  the  Com- 
misfiioners  who  have  them  in  hand.  Lord 
Derby  said — 

"  Counter  claims  which,  if  only  a  small  jior- 
tioii  of  them  hold  water — and  you  never  can  toU 
beforehand  how  those  matt^^rs  will  turn  out — viil 
reach  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  form  a  by 
no  means  unimportant  set-off  to  the  claims 
preferred  against  us.  But  I  think  if  matters 
were  fairly  adjusted,  even  if  the  decision  wont 
against  us,  we  should  not  be  diBposed  to  grudge 
the  payment.  The  expense  woula  bo  quito  worth 
incurring,  if  only  in  order  to  obtain  an  authori- 
tatiTB  decision  as  to  the  position  of  neutrals  in 
future  waw."-^3  Bamard,  cxo.  1177.] 

Mr.  Gladstone 
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Whether  it  was  wise  or  not  to  make  that 
declaration  at  that  moment,  while  the 
Arbitration  was  pendiiM^,  I  am  not  now 
called  upon  to  decide ;  out  as  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  was  entertained  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  element  of  money 
pa3naient  in  this  matter,  I  think  it  is  a 
comprehensive  and  equitable  statement 
of  the  case.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  when  he  said  he  did  not  appre- 
hend embarrassing  consequences,  pro- 
bably referred,  not  jbo  the  question  of 
money  at  all,  but  to  that  which  he  after- 
wards dwelt  on  at  some  length  and  with 
much  force — ^namely,  the  consequences, 
as  he  thinks,  of  the  three  Bules  that  were 
laid  down.  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  three 
Eidos,  if  some  amount  of  disadvantages 
had  been  incurred  by  us  in  consequence 
of  their  adoption,  I  would  still  entreat 
the  House  not  too  hastily  to  oondude 
that  it  was  unwise  to  agree  to  them; 
because,  undoubtedly,  whatever  may  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  expression  of 
regret,  or  the 
termed,  these  three 
sential  condition  of 
were  an  essential  com 
settling  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Alabama  and  the  other  cruisers,  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  an  essential  oondition 
binding  upon  all  the  others,  they  were 
the  essential  condition  of  settling  the 
whole  contested  subject  between  ns  and 
America,  I  think,  only  to  this  extent — 
not  to  assume  that  we  were  right  in 
adopting  bad  and  embarrassing  nues  for 
the  sake  of  the  ulterior  objects  we  had 
in  view,  but  to  appreciate  the  ffiavity  of 
the  question  to  us — ^that  undoubtedly  we 
should  not  have  been  justified  in  dedm- 
ing  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  these  Bules 
j&om  any  mere  objection  of  a  secondaiy 
character,  provided  that  we  were  satis- 
fied that  they  were  sound  and  right  in 
themselves.  It  is  perfectly  possibfe  that 
this  question  of  the  Eules  maybe  fbriher 
debated  hereafter ;  and,  although theiight 
hon.Gentlemanhas  exercised  a  rigfatwit 
belongs  to  him  in  discussing  ihe  matter 
to-night,  yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  ndnd  by 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  that  this  tab- 
ject  must  depend  upon  a  vety  dIoM  ex- 
amination indeed  of  the  oanstmeikm  of 
terms,  and  no  general  statemenly  eren 
though  made  by  a  Gentleman  of  in'moch 
ability  as  himself,  can  pondbly  diipose 
of  pmnts  such  as  those  at  issne,  «ld  I 
will  illustrate  what  I  have  eakl  by  the 
manner  in  which  I  am  obHgedtauiBBet 
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iho  stat^nn^mts  of  the  right  hoa,  Geatle- 
maiu  Hg  bogan  by  voi-y  fairly  making 
the  admisBioti  that  if  ihe  three  EiUes 
had  reoeiTod  at  Geneva  the  interpre- 
tation which  we  placed  upon  them^ 
they  would  have  been  innocuous.  That 
interpretation  I  take  from  the  argu- 
ment on  dii©  diUgenoo  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Ijord  Chancellor,  tnen 
acting  as  counsel  for  England.  He 
said  what  we  had  undertaken  by  these 
Kules  was  thia — to  aeknowle^e  as 
a  rulu  uf  judgment  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Treaty  the  undertakiiig  which  the 
British  Govemnient  had  actually  and 
repeatedly  given  to  the  United  States  to 
ftoi  upon  the  construction  which  they 
themselves  placed  upon  the  prohibitions 
of  their  own  municipal  law,  according 
to  which  it  was  coincident  in  substance 
with  those  Eules.  That  is  a  declaration 
UDon  wliich  we  have  ever  stood,  and 
^'hich.  I  affinn,  haa  not  been  in  any  par- 
shaken  by  tho  proceedings  at 
1 ,  The  right  hon,  GonUenian 
anysi  Count  Sdopia  has  declared  that  our 
municipal  law  must  be  reconstructed  to 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  Award. 
H<?re,  again,  we  are  under  the  die  ad- 
vantage that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
8peakiag  without  the  fall  Papers  in  his 
hand,  had  no  power  of  giving  me  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  terms  he  had  in 
view ;  bat  what  I  think  I  can  ventui'c  to 
say  is  thia: — I  believe  the  right  hon, 
Gctntlarman  has  entiroiv.  though  quite 
unintentionally,  '     ided,   and, 

thereforf^  miH-ei  Is  of  Count 

8cL  ^  1  that,  on  tko  ctjiitrai^,  he  said 
oui  [>al  law  as  it  now  stood  was 

in  pi-iiVKt  e4:>nforraity  with  what  the  case 
iT>quired,  We  have,  h<jwever^  never 
contended,  nor  did  we  ever  agree,  that 
our  municipal  law,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
to  be  imported  into  tlie  proceedings  at 
Geneva,  What  we  agreed  was  this : — 
Wo  looked  back  to  the  time  of  tho 
Aiexsndr^  case,  to  tho  serious  autl  im- 
portant differences  which  then  arose  be- 
twoc^n  tho  view  of  municipal  law  taken 
by  the  Crown  and  by  the  Executive  Go- 
venunent  of  the  countiy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Judges  on  tho  otlior.  Of 
course,  it  was  what  the  Judges  declared 
wJiich  constituted  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  law  w*  ■  '  '  ,  not  the  law  as 
our  legal  advih  ►d  it,  required 

altering.    Tho  ^  i»?ct  of  our  con- 

caadlooi^asfar  a-  r  its  effect,  with 

to  the  formation  of  the  three 


Hides  was  this: — That  we  agreed  to 
treat  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  tho 
international  law  of  the  time — that  is, 
as  if  it  were  part  at  least  of  a  special 
engagement  to  Aiuerica,  that  doctrine 
and  construction  of  the  municipal  law  of 
England,  for  which  our  own  Law  Officers 
had  contended  in  the  Courts.  I  think  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  so  intei-preting  the  tlu*ee  Kules  he 
does  not  find  that  any  vital  or  cardinal 
objection  is  to  bo  taken  to  them.  But 
he  says  tiiat  on  throe  essential  points 
our  interfjretation  of  the  three  Bules  was 
over-set  at  Geneva ;  and  he  went  on  to 
state  those  three  points.  First  of  all,  he 
says  we  were  bound  under  the  three 
Bules  to  use  due  diligence.  The  Arbi- 
trators interpreted  the  term  **  duo  dili- 
gence'' in  a  certain  manner,  and  we 
were  found  to  bo  liable  to  make  a  certain 
payment  under  that  Bule  and  under 
that  interpretation  of  due  diligence. 
Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman 'says  it  is  due 
to  the  Eide  that  we  were  cast  in  that 
portion  of  the  Award*  Sir,  I  deny  that 
that  had  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  substance  of  the  three  Bules.  What 
are  the  words  **due  diligence*'  but  a 
merely  common-jdace  expression  of  that 
which  every  countiy  is  bound  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  fuliilliiig  the  obligations 
which  it  admits  ?  The  question  does  not 
lie  in  the  introduction  of  the  words  '*duo 
diligence;'*  it  lies,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  you  allow  to 
be  incimibont  on  you.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ia 
prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  any  obli- 
gation of  international  law  outside  of 
the  thrtio  Kulos  to  which  tlie  doctrine  of 
duu  diligence  is  inapplicable.  It  is  the 
absuluto  duty  of  every  country,  whatever 
covenants  it  enters  into,  whatever  it  is 
bound  to  do  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  State, 
to  use  diligence  in  doing  it.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  words  **duo  diligence" 
w  ere  con*ectly  con  strued  by  the  Arb  iti'ators 
at  Geneva  is  a  totally  difFerent  and  wholly 
iiTelevant  one.  If  we  admitted  in  any 
terms  whatever  the  obligations  that  wo 
admitted  under  the  three  Rules,  the  same 
judgment  must  have  been  given.  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  the  words  **due 
diligence , ' '  What  more  safe,  what  mors 
innocent,  what  more  common-stnso 
phrase  could  have  been  adopted?  In 
truth,  they  only  express  for  a  particular 
case  the  principle  that  must  apply  to 
every  international  obligation — namely, 
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tkat,  with  due  allowaiice  for  the  occa- 
sional failure  incident  to  human  afiPairs, 
vigilance  and  earnestness  of  purpose  are 
to  be  exerted  in  giving  effect  to  those 
obliffations  which  are  admitted  to  exist. 
Agam,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
the  three  Rules  were  construed  at  Ghe- 
nieva  on  an  essential  point  in  a  manner 
cjontrary  to  our  construction  of  them 
when  the  Arbitrators  proceeded  to  lay 
down  the  doctrine  that  we  were  required 
by  international  obligation  to  make  sei- 
zure of  a  ship  which  imlawfally  escaped 
from  our  ports,  even  although  it  had  be- 
come a  national  ship  by  receiving  a  com- 
mission as  a  ship  of  war.  That  is  not 
an  accurate  account  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Arbitrators.  But,  un- 
doubtedly, the  effect  of  their  declaration 
goes  to  this  extent — that  the  receiving  of 
a  commission  and  becoming  a  ship  of 
war  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  which  haj9 
osct^ed  in  fraud  of  our  laws  does  not 

Eurge  its  original  offence.  The  right 
,  on.  Geiltleman  then  says  that  the  Arbi- 
trators in  this  respect  construed  the  three 
Bules  differently  from  ourselves.  But 
that  proposition  of  the  Arbitrators  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  three 
Bules,  in  which  there  is  nothing  ex- 
pressly referring  to  it ;  and  if  the  three 
Kules  had  not  existed,  it  would  have  been 
just  as  competent  for  the  Arbitrators  to 
declare  that  doctrine.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  hero  again— naturally  con- 
fining himself  to  that  generality  of  ob- 
servation which  appci'tains  to  the  first 
night  of  the  Session — did  not  give  the 
pMticular  words  on  which  he  fouiided 
himself.  Therefore,  I  need  hardly 
trouble  the  House  by  reading  the  three 
Bules  at  this  moment;  but  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  refer  to  them 
wiU  see  that  they  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question,  whether  this  doctrine  is 
a  true  ooctrino  or  untrue  doctrine.  The 
other  point  oh  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tliMuan  thought  the  decision  of  the  Arbi- 
trators had  gone  against  us  was  as  to  the 
ooaUng  of  a  ship ;  and  he  said  that 
under  that  decision  the  coaling  of  a  ship 
might  be  an  offence.  Why,  Sir,  the 
coaling;  of  a  ship  might  be  an  offence, 
quite  mdependently  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Geneva  Arbitrators.  It  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  contested  by  any  autho- 
rity that  the  coaling  of  a  snip  might  be 
an  offence.  It  all  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstanoes,  the  time,  the  manner,  the 
quantify  of  the  ooialing,  and  the  purpcxse 
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for  which  it  is  carried  on ;  and^  there«> 
fore,  ihe  Arbitrators  have  not  laid  down 
the  doctri&e  as  supposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  They  have  stated  tho 
doctrine  as  to  the  coaling  of  a  ship  in 
terms  that  are  general.  I  do  not  Imow 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  read 
them  or  not ;  but  those  terms  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  three 
Bules.  Before  the  three  Bules  the  doc- 
trine as  to  coaling  was  understood,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  enterr 
into  a  very  diffSerent  kind  of  argument 
from  that  which  he  has  made  to-night  if 
he  undertakes  to  show  either  that  the 
Arbitrators  have  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  coaling  of  a  ship  ean 
become  what  everybody  knew  it  might 
become  long  before  &e  three  Butes, 
or  that  it  has  any  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  those  Bules.  What 
I  take  to  be  really  the  case  is  this 
— that  the  term  ''due  diligence"  has 
been  subjected  by  the  Arbitrators  at 
Geneva,  m  the  exercise  of  their  judg^ 
ment,  to  what  some  may  think  a  rather 
rigid  construction.  And  the  rigidity  of 
that  construction  is  not  a  whit  greater,  if 
it  is  no  whit  less,  than  the  construction 
which  might,  and  which  in  all  likelihood 
would — ^I  mirfit  almost  say  must — have 
been  adopted  if  the  words  "due  dili- 
gence "  had  not  appeared  in  the  Bulo 
at  all,  because  the  doctrine  of  due  dili- 
gence is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
Kule,  but  applies  to  the  fulfilment  of  aU 
international  obligations.  But  before 
we  complain  of  the  three  Bules,  let  us 
(Consider  b6th  sides  of  the  case.  If  a 
strict  doctrine  has  been  laid  down,  and 
if  the  first  consequence  of  that  is  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  pay  money  which 
under  a  doctrine  more  relaxed  we  should 
not  have  had  to  pay,  the  fact  of  such  a 
strict  doctrine  having  been  laid  down  is 
an  important  fact  in  the  history  and  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  international 
law.  But  though  the  first  effect  of  that 
doctrine  may  be  unfavourable  to  xlb  in 
the  sense  of  requiring  from  us  a  eerftaia 
payment  of  money,  I  want^  know^whe- 
ther  the  House  in  general  is  of  opinioii, 
or  wheth^  the  right  hon.  -  G^eotleBuui 
himself  is  of  opinion,  that  ike  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  doctrine  of  due  diligenee 
in  the  execution  of  international  oblige* 
tions,  even  if  pushed  to  harrimess  against 
us — ^which  I  do  not  say  it  has  beeooL'-'A^n 
a  particular  case  is  a  ieebaMon-wt'^a 
measure  unfavtmrable  to  the  1 
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^     In  the  same 
w.i  ctrine  on  wbich 

tii»  tiuxaau  dilated  mth 

gr*  >  offence  of  a  skip 

whiok  \iiih  e9C^|>^d  from  a  neutral  port 
in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  tlio  neuti*al  conn- 
try  ifi  not  ptiTged  by  hw  subsequent  re- 
caption  of  a  eommig$ioa  as  ^  ship  of 
war,  undoubtedly  that  [n^oposition  in  onw 
of  tlm  vorv  LTaveat  importanoe.  But 
til*  it  IB  eatjential  fur  mo  to 

ob  ,    A  has  no  connection  what- 

trr*  10  tJupeo  Ruloe.     Beyond  tins 

I  \v  L^,i  .^<*y  that  it  is  not  e^tabliahed,  it 
cannot  be  made  international  law,  by 
Uio  p'ocoodinge  of  tlio  Arbitrators.  The 
judgment  of  the  Ai^bitratora  in  regard 
to  it  b  among  what  may  be  called  the 
dkta  sapifniium  ;  it  i^  a  grave  judgment 
giv  fi  alar  case,  and  a  fact  fi3r 

thi  li  of  future  tribunal,    It 

may  bu  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong.  It 
may  bf>  snid  that  wo  have  miffered  by  it 
to  limited  extent ;  but  I  am  not 

pr^  '  admit  that  the  Arbitrators 

hav  d,  even  in  that  sense,  an  in- 

permacrent  intoro^^ta  of  Eng- 
ad;  while  I  contend  that,  whether 
tiiey  have  or  have  not,  their  dicium  was 
a  matter  which  it  was  free  to  them  to 
deliver*  but  which  was  not  chargeable 
upon  llio  three  Bules  agreed  upon  be- 
tween ^England  and  America,  and  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has 
not  by  any  distinct  logical  argument 
attempted  to  show  was  connected  with 
the  three  Kulea.  Therefore,  not  regard- 
ing' the  present  aa  an  oceaBion  on  which 
th*^  -in  be  bolted  to  the  bran,  I 

•>lf  with  a  counter  assertion 
the  a&aertions  of  the  light 

man.     But  the  right   hon, 

lu;,  as  he  thought,  estab- 

'Lii  that  these  three  Rules 

.-•  urce  of  infinite  confusion, 

nut  Sclopis  had  declared  that 
they  would  require  an  alteration  of  our 
mimiaipal  lai^'^^-a  thing  which^  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  Count  Sclopis 
Afirer  declared  at  all — the  right  hon. 
Qetitl<»nan  a^ked  what  course  we  are 
parep"^' '^  f--,  ^^^  {^  reference  fco  the 
thj  Well,   that   course    has 

hmm  uiiiui^id  for  us,  and  haa,  I  may  say, 
bfoome  a  matter  of  international  engage- 
ment. W©  undertook  with  America,  in 
f^egard  to  these  Bules,  which  the  two 
eountriea  had  agreed  to  aa  hkely  to  im- 
prcfire  audfilear  /Uie  basis  of  inteo^national 
lanr^.tliAt  we  irQuld  act  upon  the  ^onvic- 
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'  tion  which  wo  jointly  entertained  tliat 
their  adoption  would  be  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  a  sound  codo  of  mari-, 
time  law  on  tho  duties  of  neutrals, 
throughout  tho  world ;  and  conseq  nently 
in  the  6th  Artiole  of  the  Treaty  tfao  con- 
cluding words  were  that  the  high  con- 
tracting paiiies  agree  to  observe  these 
Rules  as  between  themselves  in  future, 
and  also  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  other  maritime  Powers  and  invite 
them  to  accede  to  thorn.  Well,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  undertaking,  the  British 
Government  did  some  months  ago  for- 
ward a  recommendation  of  this  kind  to 
the  allied  Powers,  We  have  not,  I  think, 
in  any  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  yet  re- 
ceived a  definite  reply  on  the  subject  of 
these  Rules,  [^  laui/h>^  Do  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen feel  any  sui'prise  at  that?  I 
must  say  I  think  it  is  a  question  not  of 
legislating  as  we  legislate  here  by  aa^ 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  we  can  pass 
to^ay  and  undo  to-morrow,  but  we  are 
legislating  for  the  international  concern^ 
of  tlie  world,  and  establishing  a  general 
consent  of  nations,  which  no  one  or  no 
two  of  iJxem,  once  they  are  established» 
will  be  able  to  undo.  Therefore,  for 
each  of  these  countries  to  say  it  will 
take  a  few  months,  or  even  many  months, 
to  consider  whether  it  wiU  accede  to 
these  Rules  would,  I  think,  only  bo  a 
most  reasonable  and  proper  proceeding 
on  its  part.  I  can  assure  mv  hon.  Priend 
tho  Member  for  Waterford  (^r.  Osborne) 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  our  part 
in  the  composition  of  this  Speech  fomi 
the  Throne  to  sing  a  paian  over  tho  so 
proceedings.  I  should  be  sorry  to  ap- 
pear to  exaggerate  or  over-coiour  tho 
statements  with  regard  to  this  Arbitra- 
tion. I  must  say  it  appears  to  mo,  speak- 
ing generally,  but  without  any  exception 
almost,  that  it  has  been  received  by  the 
country  at  large  in  the  light  wliich  rea- 
son and  justice  would  recommend.  It 
is  not»  certainly,  particularly  agreeable 
to  find  with  regard  to  San  Juan,  of  how- 
ever little  consequence  that  island  may 
be,  that  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment was  against  us  when  we  believed 
it  would  be  in  our  favour.  It  is  not 
particularly  agreeable  to  have  to  pay 
money  to  a  foreign  Power,  even  though 
certain  results  may  be  obtained  which 
are  not  unfavourable  to  om-  own  perma- 
nent interests.  The  good  sense  of  the 
country  has,  however^  I  think,  at  once 
passed  by  all  these  secondary  mattora^ 
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some  of  which  are  soarcely  worthy  of 
coiiBiden^on ;  and,  looking  to  the  large 
interests  of  humanity  and  civilization 
involved  in  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
international  disputes,  teiking  the  good 
and  the  bad  together,  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  if  it  be  not  in  every 
respect  precisely  what  we  could  wish, 
yet  it  is  a  thing  to  be  heartily  welcomed 
and  embraced  on  account  of  the  principle 
which  it  tends  to  consecrate  and  establish, 
and  the  evils  which  it  may  operate  to , 
remove. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  I  very 
reluctantly  trespass  upon  the  House, 
because  I  know  the  disposition  to  vote  at 
onoe  an  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  points  that  have  been  raised  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  appear 
tome  to  be  so  important  that,  if  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  short  time,  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  comments  which  have  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down.  As  to  the  peist, 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  sincfle  word, 
because  last  year  the  Treaty  had  been 
ratified  and  the  Eules  had  been  estab- 
lished before  Parliament  had  any  moans 
of  interfering  with  them,  and  Parliament 
having  taken  no  stop  with  respect  to 
them  last  year,  and  the  Award  naving 
been  made,  it  appears  to  mo  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  this  House  or  with  that  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  it  particularly  to  cavil  at  the 
result.  At  the  same  time,  we  have,  I 
think,  a  very  gravo  question  before  us, 
as  I  find  now  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  tliat  these  Rules  havo 
been  submitted  to  other  nations  T^-ith  a 
view  to  their  adoption.  I  cannot  holp 
remarking  that  if  tliose  Rules  are  to  bo 
submitted  to,  it  must  bo  because  they 
introduce  something  that  is  new  into 
international  law.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, indeed,  tells  us  that  these  Rules 
merely  carry  out  that  whidh  wo  wore 
prepared  to  carry  out  before;  but  if 
that  be  so,  is  it  not  somewhat  remark- 
able that  it  was  deemed  to  be  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
to  protest  in  the  Treaty  that  these  Rules 
were  not  in  force  when  the  alleged 
offence  was  said  to  have  been  coiomitted, 
but  were  Rules  establishcdforthe  purpose 
of  the  special  inquiry?  But  I  should 
prefer  to  state  the  case  in  language 
which  is  not  my  own.    I  entirely  oomrar 
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in  the  eulogy  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Osborne)  on  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Oockbum.  I  cannot  read  his  Judg- 
ment without  a  feeling  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  at  the  ability  which  it 
displays,  as  well  as  the  enormous  amount 
of  labour  which  must  havo  been  ex- 
pended upon  it.    He  says — 

**  We  have  the  one  party  denying  the  prior 
existence  of  the  Bulcs  to  which  it  now  conBcnts 
to  submit  as  the  measure  of  its  past  obligations 
while  the  other  virtually  admits  the  saone  thin^* 
for  it '  AKTOCB  to  observe  the  Kulos  a«  botwocii 
itself  and  Great  Britain  in  future,  and  to  brin^ 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  Powers, 
and  invite  them  to  accede  to  them,'  all  whitli 
would  plainly  be  superfluousand  vain  if  these  Rnlrs 
already  formed  part  of  the  existing  law  recog- 
nizod  as  obtaining  among  nations." 

The  right  hon.  GFentleman  complained 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  speaking  of 
Extradition  Treaties  being  confirmed  by 
statute,  but  he  was  correct  in  substaneo, 
for  they  are  submitted  to  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  to  see  whether  Hiey 
exceed  the  statute  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  they  are  made  in  conformity 
witli  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  ab- 
solutely in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
of  the  day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  arbitration  itself  is  a  great 
blessing,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  it 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  submit  to 
a  great  deal.  Well,  I  admit  that  we 
ought  to  do  a  ^eat  deal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaimng  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbitration,  and  I  think 
the  Government  of  which  I  was  a 
Member  took  that  view  when  they  tlicm- 
selvos  proposed  it  on  what  I  believe 
to  havo  boon  an  honest  and  true  prin- 
ciple. But  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man quotes  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Derby 
as  having  made  the  statement  which  ho 
quoted  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
our  incurring  a  loss  while  no  doubt  every 
one  must  have  contemplated  that  there 
might  be  a  decision  against  us,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  that  decision  most 
have  been  baaed  on  the  existing  inter- 
national law,  and  not  upon  the  JKides. 
My  noble  Friend  said  it  was  ^ -the 
utmost  importance  to  obtain  adeciaion 
on  the  existing  international  l^|r,  and 
so  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbuni — 

*'  It  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  to  be  legiittcd 
ihiit  the  whole  aubjcct-matter  it  ^hk  grw^.  /POa- 
test  in  respect  of  law  as  well  as  of  lact,  im  pot 
left  open  to  us,  to  be  decided  aoc(^di]i^'t6  ihe 
tmo  principles  and  rtdea  of  liiinhtillijrtlMhii 
m  force  and  binding  Qttong  atttotii^  J 


duties  aad  oMigntiotis  arising  out  of  thom.tit  tho 
iiin«  when  tbvftc^  iillcged  cauBt  s  of  coni plaint  tire 

BOid  to  bttVU  OTlsqii/' 

Now  tiiat  ifi  precisely  what  Lord  Stanley, 
Uiea  at  the  head  of  the  Foreigti  Office, 
said  ia  thia  Hoiise*  The  right  hon. 
Geailenian  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
uot  deny  that  a  rigid  view  had  been 
taken  by  the  Arbitrators  of  the  question 
of  **due  diligence,''  and  the  words,  he 
told  the  House,  were  such  as  came  in 
everywhere  and  liad  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  if  that  be  so,  why  were 
those  words  so  specifically  introduced  into 
tlie  Treaty  ?  Why  was  a  force  given  to 
them  in  the  Treaty  which  had  never  been 
given  to  them  elsewhere  ?  And  why, 
if  they  previously  existed,  as  the  right 
hon»  Gentleman  informs  us,  did  there 
arisothis  difficulty  among  the  Arbitrators 
in  deciding  upon  them?  I  refer  once 
more,  and  I  hope  for  the  last  time,  to 
Lard  Cliiof  Justice  Oookbum,  who  says — 
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that  based  their  decision.  If,  however, 
my  right  hon.  Priend  wnll  refer  to  the 
Award,  he  will  find  that  the  whole  do* 
cision  is  stated  to  be  based  on  the  Kules, 
which  altar  international  law  and  raise 
very  great  difficnltios  hereafter,  if  you 
accept  the  int  ')n   of  the  Arbi- 

trators .     The/  1  r 8 in terpret ed  th e 

words  **  due  diligence''  not  as  they  were 
interpreted  by  the  counsel  for  tMs  coun- 
try— ^not  as  they  were  interpreted  by  tho 
British  Goveniment — not  as  they  wero 
interpreted  by  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer,  as 
having  roferonce  to  the  municipal  law  of 
England*  That  is  to  say,  that  in  exer- 
cising *•  due  diligence"  you  were  not 
bound  to  find  a  new  municiunl  law  for 
the  purpose,  but  to  use  such  diligence  as 
on  a  reasonable  belief  of  certain  things 
happening  you  thought  you  wore  bound 
by  your  municipal  law  to  use.  You 
were  not  bound  to  take  the  initiative,  to 
search  or  to  inquire,  but  you  wore  to  re- 
ceive information,  and  you  were  not 
bound  to  act  on  that  information  unless 
you  thought  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
conviction.  If  you  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  result  in  an  acquittal,  it  was 
not  your  duty  in  the  discharge  of  **  duo 
diligence"  to  proceed.  If  you  brought 
a  case  before  wie  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try and  a  judicial  acquittal  took  place, 
it  was  argued  by  our  counsel  that  in 
such  a  case  it  was  quite  clear  that  tliis 
country  was  no  longer  responsible.  It 
was  also  argued  by  him  that  if  owt 
subordinates  at  a  distance  acted  without 
or  against  instructions,  or  against  tJio 
wishes  of  the  Government  at  home, 
we  wero  not  reBponsiblc.  And  yet 
these  points  were  decided  against  us. 
According  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement,  we  have  submitted  these 
Eidos  to  foreign  States  for  their  ap- 
proval. What  I  desire  to  know  is,  whe- 
ther wo  have  submitted  them  with  an  in* 
terpretation  as  contained  in  our  Oasai 
attached  to  them,  or  with  the  interpreta* 
tion  whicOi  has  been  put  upon  them  by 
the  Arbitrators  ?  If  we  have  submitted 
the  Kules  to  foreign  States  without  an- 
nexing either  interpretation  to  them, 
then  I  say  that  w©  have  done  still  worse, 
because  we  have  thrown  loose  upon  the 
world  a  question  which  may  bring  stiU  j 
greater  complications  upon  us.  What 
say  the  Arbitrators  upon  the  point  of 
'*  due  diligence  ?**    They  say — 

•*  Due  diligent©  ia  in  exact  proporti<>n  t<i  tho 
rii^  to  iidiidit  ather  ol  the  beUigcrenie  mxy  \>q 
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agiunst  the  latter  nuy  more  than  agninst  his 
€n€«ny.'* 

My  right  hon.  Friend  then  was  quite 
justified,  it  seems  to  mo,  in  the  remarks 
which  ho  made  on  this  question  of  **due 
diligence,"  and  on  the  danger  of  overy- 
tliing  being  strained  to  the  advantage  of 
the  belligerent  and  against  the  harmloss 
neutrtil.  It  is  fixing  in  fact  on  neutrals 
an  m,  not  for  their  own  benefit 

or  lit  of  their  citizens,  but  solely 

for  f  those  who  disturb  tbo 

piv  rid,  and,  in  my  opinion, 

the  liii  '  to  bo  for  the  benefit  of 

of  p^'.i  inns,  and  not  entirely  for 

tJi"  of  belligerents.    The  Chan- 

^^  he  Exchequer  said,   indeed, 

r^isibn  of  the  Arbitrators  was 
■uM  ...oivtiiig  in  the  future;  but  he  did 
not  say  that  the  Rules  were  not  binding. 
He  supposes  that  the  Arbitrators  have 

fone  out  of  the  Kules  altogether,  and 
avo  given  ♦  not  an  interpretation  of 
tluem,  but  have  added  Bomething  to 
UiSDi  ^osi  thoir  OW&  fiecQimt,  and  upon 
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exposed  ficom  a  f ailnte  to  fulfil  the  cbligatioDB  of 
neuti:ality  on  the  paj::t  of  the  neutraT  Opvojiir 
mexits.'* 

Now,  conceive  tKe  poation  in  wluph  we 
are  placed  by  such  a  rule  aa  that.  .  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Adams,  that  puts  you  in 
a  different  position  as  regards  dmerent 
belligerents,  and  therefore  you  are  to  be 
liable,  not  for  what  you  do,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  your  actions.  Now, 
is  not  that  most  unjust  ?  Will,  apy  coun- 
try in  the  world  accept. such  c^  rulje.  as 
that  by  which  thoy  are  to  be  bound? 
They  will  naturally  say — **We  wiU  be 
judged  by  the  law,  and  not  by  the  re- 
sults of  our  actions.''  Now,  what  do 
the  Arbitrators  ffo  on  to  declare?— that 
we  shall  be  held  not  to  have  used  due 
diligence  because  we  ''omitted  to  take 
effective  measures  of  prevention."  If  I 
rightly  understand  this  finding,  the  Bules 
become  useless ;  because  if  "  effective 
measiires  of  prevention  "  are  taken,  the 
thing  which  can  be  complained  of  cannot 
take  place.  Is  it  a  reasonable  interpr^ 
tation  of  the  expression  *'  due  diligence" 
that  it  shall  absolutely  prevent  tixe  per- 
formance of  the  thing  sought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  being  done  ?  But  they  go 
still  further,  and  thoy  say  with  reference 
to  the  Alabama  that  tho  ''  measures 
taken  after  the  escape  of  the  vessel  were 
so  imperfect  as  to  load  to  no  result," 
and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  release  us  from  our  liability  for 
her  escape.  Tho  measures  to  bo  taken, 
therefore,  niust  not  be  the  legal  ones, 
but  they  must  bo  successful  ones.  I 
maintain  that  the  burdens  thus  cast  upon 
us  are  such  tliat  no  neutral  nation  can 
accept.  Then  they  say,  with  regard  to 
the  Florida^  that  we  did  not  "resort  to 
measures  adequate  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  neutrauty."  In  the  case  of  tlio 
Oreto  there  was  actually  a  trial,  and  tliis 
country  had  actually  put  in  force  the 
lo^al  power  it  possessed,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that,  it  is  said  by  the  Arbi- 
trators that — 

**  Wo  cannot  justify  for  a  failure  in  due  dili- 
gcnoo  on  the  pk^i  of  inaufUtdcncy  of  tho  legal 
means  of  action ;  and  thiit  tho  judicial  acquittal 
of  tlio  Oreto  cannot  relieve  Great  Britain  from 
responsibility  under  international  law." 

These  matters  are  of  the  most  serious 
character.  But  they  go  still  further^  and 
they  say  that  if  a  ship  gets  out  from  one 
of  our  ports  without  being  arrested,  with- 
out any  want  of  due  dilifi^ence  on  our  part, 
yet  if  she  clandeetinely  augments  her 

Mr.  Otfthome  Eardy 
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Grew  at  Mdbotirne,'  we  -  'are '  tesponfidble 
for  her  acts  froni  thattime.  Mhid;  I  do 
not  here  ooniplain  of  the  interpretation 
that  the  Arbitrators  have  put  upon  these 
Enles ;  all  I  say  is  that  the  country  ought 
thoroughly  to  understand  her  exact  posi- 
tion under  them.  On  all  these  jioints, 
then — errors  of  judgment  where  there 
is  no  crtUBa  negligentia,  the  non-seiznre 
of  vessels  where  the  evidence  is  insnifi- 
oient '  for  condemnation,  where  there  is 
judicial  miscaniage,  where  there  are 
acts  of  subordinates  at  any  distimce, 
where  there  is  a  delay  fbr  lie  j)uiTK>se 
of  investigating  the  facts,  and  where 
commissioned  ships  are  permitted  to 
depart  or  to  coal,  the  neutral  country 
is  to  be  held  responsible  in  fliture. 
Now,  all  I  ask  of  the  Gbvemment  is 
whetiier,  in  submitting  these  Bules  to 
foreign  Governments  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, they  have  placed  the  same  in* 
terpretation  upon  them  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Arbitrators.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  stand  for  the 
future  on  such  a  foundation,  and  ought 
we  not  at  once  to  frame  new  Bules,  or 
fix  upon  these  a  meaning  ttiore  c6&^ 
sonant  with  justice,  in  concert  with 
America  ?  If  it  is  bad  that  the  law 
should  be  doubtful  at  all,  it  is  far 
worse  that  it  should  be  doubtftil  after 
the  decision  under  which  it  has  been 
given.  In  future,  if  we,  without  protest 
or  explanation,  agree  to  be  judged  by 
these  Bules,  no  Arbitrators  can  escape 
from  putting  the  same  interpretatidn 
upon  them  as  the  Geneva  Arbitrators 
did ;  neither  would  it  be(q)en  to  us;  after 
having  so  submittiad  to  the  Award;  to 
take  exception  to  tho  interpretatioB:  I 
come  now  to  the  second  points— that  of 
ships  wliich  have  escaped '  'fr6m  iMs 
country  by  fraud,  and  which  hate  sub- 
sequently been  commissioned,  re^nter^ 
ing  our  ports.  We  have  been  toldihat 
in  such  a  case  we  are  bound  to  seiae 
them.  That  may  be  the  ease  under  the 
new  Bules ;  but  I  maintain  that^  aooord- 
ing  to  the  international  law  tluttwrn 
in  force  in  1862,  we  were  ndt  obly^riot 
bound  to  seize,  but  had  bot  th^  ^welf  to 
seize,  a  connnissioned  ship  belonffin]^'^ 
a  foreign  country  which  Was  m  ouir 
ports.  The  right  hen.  G^ntlemaa  saya 
that  the  Arbitrators  held  that  we  4Bhoind 
have  been  justified  in  seizing  sudi' a 
vessel  on  general  prinoiples,  and  ^uite 
independently  of  the  new  Bulee;  and 
tho  right  hon.  CNttittonan  ftuHieg  Mys 
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thl^t^  la  order  to  carry  out  tba  decieioii 
in  future  of  the  Arbitrators,  we  need  not 
alter  our  municipal  law.  But  I  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  und^r  our 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  that  time  T^e 
could  not,  and  under  that  of  1870  we 
cannot  seiite  a  commissioned  ship  of  war, 
H^luch  ifl  in  terms  specially  exempted 
from  fiueh  seizure ;  and,  moreover,  that 
it  would  bo  hardly  for  the  intereete  of 
j^aoe  that  we  should  attempt  to  exercise 
tite  right  of  fizzing  an  armed  yessel 
wluoh  might  happen  to  be  in  our  ports. 
5!ho^  who  have  commissioned  and  not 
thoae  then  on  board  have  beoomo  re- 
fipoufiibl^.  Then,  aft  to  the  coaling  of 
^i^eeis.  It  ia  time  that  coaling  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  But  is  it  not  notorious 
tJiat  the  United  States  deliberately 
and  oonatantly  used  our  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  coaling  ?  Now,  the  ground 
on  wluph  the  Geneva  Tribunal  had  ar- 
rived at  their  deoij^ion  waa  this-^that  no 
bcjUigerettt  was  to  be  allowed  to  make 
\ise  of  any  of  our  ports  for  tlie  purpose 
o£  eetebliahing  a  base  of  operations 
Q^^ain»ti  aaother  belligorent.  But  they 
go  MO  Smx  as  to  say  that  the  act  of  coal- 
io^  by  any  vessel  supposed  to  be  in  the 
iutorest.  of  a  belligerent  may  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality*  Now,  Sir  Houndell  Palmer^ 
in  his  iiunl  argument  before  this  Tribu- 
nal, contendodj  on  the  contrary,  that 
ooaling  was  perfectly  admissible^  and  re- 
fi/rred  to  the  practice  of  the  United 
J^iatee  aa  a  justification  for  this  view  of 
tbo  matter.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
all  ittie  able  argumonta  that  were  offered 
agaiTist  including  thia  practice  in  the 
^ui'  *"    ^fil  acta,  the  Arbitrators 

lift  •  r  Award  in  a  contrary 

^ofkse.  ii  thia  interpretation  of  our  rule 
be  acquiesced  in  generally,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  neutrality  so  bur- 
densome ihat  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
fdble  to  observe  it  Btrictly,  and  people 
would  prefer  going  to  war  ratlier  than 
tie.  bound  to  adhere  to  it-  What  we 
va&ted  was  a  law  of  neutrality  which 
might  be  fulfUled  without  imposing  any 
sii^  bufdonJT  upon  the  people  as  the 
]iLuk»  i^  interpreted  by  the  Geneva 
Tribunal  must  create.  Po  not  let  us 
give  up  anything  which  unduly  curtails 
oar  logitimato  freedom.  Let  us  have 
clear,  dodnite,  and  decisive  language  as 
to  V.  V  or  what  are  not  our  precise 

obi:  We  must  not  be  bound  in 

Budi  au^oi'taiit  fHattere  by  tho  Ioobo 


language  used  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  interpreting  thoso  Eulea. 
It  is  not  only  our  own  interest,  but  also 
the  interest  of  all  nations  with  whom 
we  enter  into  treaties,  that  tlieir  mean- 
ing should  be  aa  clear  and  as  explicit 
as  it  is  possible  for  words  to  make  tnem. 
Mr.  VEENON  HARCOURT  :  What 
has  been  stated  to-night  must  convince 
every  hon.  Member  that  this  matter  re- 
qnil-es  a  great  deal  more  consideration 
than  it  has  hitherto  received  or  can  re- 
ceive to-night.  It  is  quite  plain  from 
what  the  right  hon*  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  said,  that  very  grave 
questions  have  been  raised  wludi  may 
influence  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  we 
could  accept  the  view  of  this  Arbitration 
put  forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  Glasgow — the  only  autho- 
Titativo  declaration  upon  the  Arbitration 
yot  furnished,  by  the  way — we  might 
have  been  spared  this  discussion  and 
others  which  must  necessarily  ensue. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exrhequor,  in  very 
characteristic  1  "liat  the 

Arbitration  \vi.  /ir;  that 

it  did  not  depend  upon  any  principles  of 
law  whatever ;  that  it  was  got  together 
haphazard  for  a  particular  object,  and 
that  object  being  served,  there  was  an 
end  of  it;  that  it  was  a  case  of  spilt 
milk ;  that  it  was  a  bad  job,  and  the  less 
that  was  said  about  it  the  better.  Now, 
if  we  could  have  taken  this  view  of  the 
matter  we  should  have  been  spared 
T^uch  difficulty,  and  we  might  have  been 
spared  this  discussion  and  all  those  which 
mu^  1  ily  foUo  won  future  stages 

of  th  lings.     That   speech  was 

delivered  sJiortly  after  the  Award  was 
published,  when  it  is  not  v&ry  gi^a- 
tifying  to  be  adjudged  to  have  done 
wrong  and  then  to  have  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money.  It  was  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  transaction  should  be 
placed  in  its  true  light,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  England  should  bo  reconciled 
to  tho  Award ;  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  approaches  this  * '  grave 
subject,"  as  he  describes  it,  in  these 
words: — 

**  I  hare  no  doubt  fe  the  wtrvrld  il^hi  m  n.  m<*rrt 
qiuistion  of  tho  law  of  nrtii  " 

gethnir  in  the  rifrht,  that  th 
entiroly  in  our  favomv  ft^ti  ^^'"  ..  ...x^i^  ^^^..^1 
hftve  l]^een  c^trjictod  on  Ihiit  groumi/' 

If  the  law  of  nations  was  entirely  in  our 
favour,  why  were  we  pi-onounced  to 
be  in  itho  wroBg,  fUid  ordered  to  pay 
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£a,500,000?  The  Ghanodlor  of  the 
Exohequer  ezplainB  that  extraordinary 
position  in  this  way.     He  says— 

«« Wo  adojitod  not  tho  lino  whioh  li  tokon  by 
litigtt&ta  whon  tlioy  oppoio  ench  other,  but  tbe 
lino  i¥liich  in  taken  by  liioiidii  whon  thoy  havo 
a  qiuunol.  AVo  lUd  not  euro  to  invontigHto  too 
narrowly  na  to  tho  quoHtioii  of  tho  law  of  nations, 
which,  afttT  all,  i«  no  law  at  all,  which  \\m 
iasued  from  tho  mind  of  no  liO^iUuturo,  which 
is  nieroly  a  colltH-^tion  of  vustoma  often  cci^utwl 
iu  u  numiioT  which  would  not  bear  very  strict 
iuvcatigutiun." 

[**  Hoar,  hoar ! "]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  who  says  **  liear  "  is,  like  mo,  a 
fHend  of  i)eaco ;  and  I  woidd  adviso  liiui 
and  those  who  join  witli  him,  iu  tlio  in- 
terests of  peace  and  in  tho  intorosts  of  tax- 
ation, not  to  cost  ridicule  on  the  law  of 
nations.  I  know  tliat  tlie  podago^os  of 
jurispnidonco  and  tlie  prigs  of  toohnioali- 
ties  have  laid  down  definitions  of  law  by 
which  they  havo  siioceedod  in  excluding 
fW)mthatoatogor3'tholawof  nations;  but 
that  has  not  boon  tlio  language  of  states* 
men  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  tho 
language  of  statesmen  in  any  country 
who  know  what  belongs  to  tho  interests 
of  peace  and  justice.  It  was  part  of  my 
business  to  makomysolf  acquainted  witli 
Continental  writers  on  tliis  subject,  and 
tlio  charge  made  against  England  is  tliat 
she  has  acted  with  habitual  contempt  of 
tho  law  of  nations.  1  beliovo  this  is  a 
most  unjust  eliargo.  ])ut  when  this 
opinion  is  hold  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  Continontal  writers  will  have 
more  justice  in  the  future  tliau  in  tho 
]>ast  in  Uio  language  thoy  have  aimed  at 
(^reat  Dritaiu  in  rtjfortmco  to  tho  law  of 
nations,  Tho  view  which  tho  (yhnnoollor 
of  tlio  Kxi'ho(iuor  i>ro8ontod  on  iliis 
affair  was  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tho  law  of  nations,  liut  i  f  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  tho  law  of  nations,  then  wo 
owed  nothing  at  all.  I  cannot  under- 
stand tho  logic  of  tlio  Ohancollor  of  the 
ExchiHiuer.  lie  says  that  our  oourso  of 
action  in  this  matter  should  bo  that  of 
two  friends  who  had  quam^ll«»d  with 
oaoh  other — that  it  should  not  bo  quite 
ucoor<ling  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  of 
any  othur  law,  but  acroixling  to  tho  law 
of  justice  and  kindness — aooonlingti)  tho 
law  tliat  M'ould  havo  us  do  to  others 
as  we  would  liavo  them  do  to  us.  Now, 
1  want  to  know  if  tliat  is  tho  law  <»n 
which  the  Arbitrati(m  proceeded ;  bo- 
cause  if  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  1*0- 
conoile  the  interests  of  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents npon  some  vague  idea  tliat  you 
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can  aanraiig«  upon  the  basis  of  doing  to 
others  what  you  wish  they  would  &  to 
you,  you  have  no  defence  against  tlie 
Indirect  Claims  at  all.  The  Chanoellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  gives  this  aeoonnt  of 
these  Bules-*he  says,  ''Let  us  sit  down 
and  draw  out  such  a  rule  of  conduct  iu 
the  abstract " — now,  that  is  what  those 
Bules  are,  tliey  are  tho  rules  of  the  law 
of  kindness  in  the  abstract — '*  and  then 
appoint  persons  of  undoubted  capacity*, 
not  as  a  tribunal  to  judgo  between  ns, 
tho  word  is  entirely  misapplied ;  not  to 
administer  the  law,  but  t4)  say  who  was 
in  the  wrong."  Yet  1  Hud  in  tlie  8|)eoc]i 
from  the  Throne  it  is  called  *'tlie  Tri- 
bunal of  Geneva,"  tho  ver}'  phraso 
against  which  tho  Cliancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  at  Glasgow  loudly  and 
solemnly  x^rotested.  In  tho  opinion  of 
the  Ohonoolior  of  tho  Exchequer,  tho 
Arbitrators  who  sat  at  Geneva  were 
not,  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
judges  at  ail,  but  wero  arbitrators 
between  individuals.  But  I  always 
thought  tliat  an  arbitrator  waa  a  judge, 
who  acted  upon  principles  of  law»  and 
tliat  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  his  awaitl 
would  be  set  aside.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  ExclitHjuer  seems  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  arbitrators  do  not  act 
upon  principles  of  law,  and  yet  we 
have  arbitrators  sitting  witliin  a  stone's 
throw  of  this  House  every  day,  who  do* 
liver  judicial  decisions  with  reasons  for 
their  judgments.  And,  indeed,  aocord- 
iiig  to  my  experience,  the  reasons  for  die 
diMjisiou  of  arbitrators  on  international 
matters  are  more  often  given  than  not. 
If  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exoliequer's 
view  is  the  right  one,  wo  need  not  liavo 
discussed  the  matter  at  all,  but  wo  aliould 
have  x)aid  tlio  money  and  shaken  hands 
and  been  good  friends  again.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  was  ever  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet.  It  certainly  must  have  been  a 
meeting  of  tho  Cabinet  at  which  tlio 
(''hiuKH'llor  of  tlio  Kxcho4]ucr  happened 
to  1)0  absent,  for  he  certainly  coidd  never 
have  taken  this  view  of  tlie  functions  of 
an  arbitrator.  The  Treaty  of  Wasliing- 
ton  says — 

'•In  (bM-iilinp:  tho  matter  to  lio  Biibn^todto 
tho  Arhitrfttora  thf'V  nhall  l>o  govenuHl  mon  the 
follovrin^  three  HhIoh,  nntl  b)'  mich  priaaples  of 
intorimtiuiuii  law  hh  are  siit  iucooiQitent  tbttv- 
y\i{]\  lid  tho  Arljitr>itui»  iilmU  dvtonuiuo  to  ho 
a^tpluuMg  to  thu  outk\" 

IIow  is  tliat  i)ossiblo  in  the  &00  of  the 
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diolanitfam  ihftt  tiie  matter  had  nottiiiig 
to  do  with  intomational  law  ?  The  Arbi- 
trators acted  aooording  to  the  prinoiples 
of  iatemational  law.  K  I  had  not  bo 
undantoodi  I  would  haye  proteated 
Againit  the  Treaty  at  the  very  first  mo- 
ment. The  artiole,  after  sotting  forth 
the  Bules,  proceeds  thus — 

"  Hot  Mi\Ioity*s  Govornmont  cannot  ftisont  t6 
thi)  fofrof^nff  liulei  m  a  statement  of  tho  prin- 
ciplni  of  intonuitloiud  law  whioh  worn  in  force 
at  tho  time  whtn  the  daimi  orovo;  but  iu'onlor 
to  ovhuH)  it«  doiiro  of  atrongthuuinp;  the  friendly 
rolntiona  hetwoen  tho  two  conntrioH,  and  of 
inakiiiff  Mitiafactorv  ])rovlBion  for  the  future, 
iiinrees  that  in  deeldiufl:  the  (luoHtionM  )>ctween 
the  two  oonntriea  arifiinK  out  of  thost)  (>IniniH  tho 
Arhitratom  BhiiU  hhhuuio  tluit  Her  I^Iujeiity'H  Oo- 
vemnient  had  undi^rtakon  to  act  on  llio  prin- 
cipleii  sot  forth  in  thone  Jtules,  and  the  liipfh  con- 
tmctinff  nartiee  agree  to  olnu^rve  those  liules  aa 
l)etweon  tnemmdvuB  in  future,  and  to  IrrinKthem 
to  the  knowledge  of  other  nmritimo  Powerri,  and 
to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

It  is  idle  to  say  this  was  not  a  solemn 
international  adjudication  upon  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  omy  modified 
and  altered  by  rules  wliioh  were  deemed 
to  be  expedient  for  tho  purpose  of  that 
solemn  adjudication.  Tnen,  that  being 
ao,  it  is  q^uite  impossible  to  give  the  p^ 
by  to  the  judgment  of  persons  exeroismg 
those  functions.  Judgment  was  given 
iigainst  you  upon  certain  reasons.  Un- 
less you  protest  against  theso  reasons 
you  admit  that  they  are  right.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  argue  whether  tlioso  rea- 
sons are  right  or  wrong — whotlior,  if 
they  are  right,  they  would  bo  adyan- 
tageous  to  Ehiigland,  or  whether,  if  wrong, 
they  would  bo  injurious  to  England.  But 
it  seems  to  mo  plain  that  tlio  country  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  before  wo  at* 
tempt  to  incorporato  those  Kulos  so  intor- 
pretod,  should  have  a  bottc^r  understand- 
ing fipom  the  Gtevemment,  whether  wo 
are  agreed  upon  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  tiiese  Kulea.  If  we  agree  m  the 
interpretation  of  these  Bules,  why,  then, 
let  the  Gtovonimont  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  tho  adoption  of 
them.  But  if  the  GoTomment  aro  of 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chief 
Justioe  of  England  in  his  {udgmont  on 
that  Arbitration  that  these  llules  are  not 
sound  and  ought  not  to  bo  accepted  for 
the  fiiture,  then  I  cannot  undorstimd  how 
it  is  consistent  with  the  position  of  Her 
Migesty's  Gbremment  to  recommend  fo- 
reign countries  to  incorporate  these  Bulcs 
into  the  law  of  nations.  I  hope  that  wo 
may  have  to-night  somo  assurance  from 


the  Government  that  at  an  early  period 
this  question  will  be  broup^ht  up,  when 
we  may  have  a  full  discussion  and  a  real 
imderstanding  of  the  position  in  which 
these  Eules  wiU,  place  us  and  will  place 
the  world  for  tlie  future,  and  whether 
those  Eulcs  arc  to  be  incorporated  into 
tho  international  law  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  concerns  ourselves,  and  so  f ar  aa 
we  can  influence  the  world.  A  great 
feature  of  these  rules  is  that  they 
are  Hiilos  which  I  believe  almost  for  tho 
first  time  in  tliis  form  have  attempted  to 
define  a  principle.  They  differ  in  that 
respect  f^om  tlio  Eules  of  tho  Declaration 
of  Parifl,  1 866.  The  main  noiut  of  that 
Declaration  was  that  it  aofined  acts 
which  wore  or  were  not  to  bo  dono.  It 
declared  that  privateering  was  abolished, 
and,  undoubtedly,  privateering  was  abo- 
lished. Tliere  was  no  room  for  ambi- 
ffuity  on  that  subject.  It  declared  that 
free  ships  mado  free  goods.  That  was  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  discussed  for 
more  tlian  a  century  in  Europe.  Every- 
body knew  what  that  meant.  •  The  mo- 
ment England  determined  to  accept  that 
principle  it  was  embodied  in  tho  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  and  there  was  no  further 
difficulty  about  it.  But  here  tho  Eules 
are  of  a  character  which  creates  ambi-* 
guity.  No  Court  could  differ  upon  the 
question  of  privateering,  of  free  ships, 
and  firoe  goods ;  but  when  you  como  to 
apply  principles  like  those  to  which  I  am 
referring,  they  lend  themselves  inevitably 
to  groat  ambiguity  and  embarrassment. 
Before  adopting  those  Eules,  then,  as 
binding  in  tho  ftiture,  for  IIeaven*fl  sako 
lot  us  understand  what  we  moan  by 
thom.  I  Boid  **  before  we  adopt  them  ;" 
but,  unhappily,  we  havo  adopted  them, 
and  are  bound  to  recommond  tliom  to 
other  nations;  yet  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
mout  havo  not  told  us  to-night  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  approve  the  principles 
of  interpretation  laia  down  at  Geneva. 
Tho  English  nation  ought  to  know 
whether  ^e  interpretation  of  tho  Judges 
at  Geneva  is  or  is  not  adopted  by 
their  Government.  Foreign  (Govern- 
ments must  know,  if  those  Eules  are 
offered  for  their  adoption;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  tliiiik  that  we  must  have  a  ffreat 
deal  more  discussion  upon  this  subject 
than  we  can  by  any  possibility  have  to- 
night. I  confess  I  have  road  with  the 
same  admiration  with  which  I  tliink 
eveiy  Englishman  must  have  read  the 
masteriyjudf^ent  delivered  by  tlio  Lord 
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Arbitration,  \>Mt  not  with  any  JntentinFft 
to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
respect  of  the  Lord  C*hief  Justice.  That 
is  my  opinion,  and  what  hafi  happened 
to-night  only  confirms  nie  in  it.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
the  language  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  bas  spoken  nf  him, 
and  which  filled  me  with  unbounded 
astonishment.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus  tie*? 
was  sent  to  Geneva  as  an  *'  arbitrator  '* 
to  act  impartially,  and  not  to  allow  him- 
Belf  to  be  biassed  by  the  fact  of  Ma  being 
an  Englishman,  but  to  give  his  judg- 
ment on  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
merits  of  the  case.  That  is  my  belief 
with  regard  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
with  regard  to  whom  I  am  arraigned  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as  hav- 
ing treated  him  disrespectfully.  But 
how  does  tho  hon,  and  learned  Gentle- 
man himself  speak  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice?  He  says  that  tho  Lord  Chief 
Justice  went  mit  to  Geneva  as  a  '*  pleni- 
potentiary "  of  the  Crown — that  he  went 
there  avowedly  to  do  the  work  of  Eng- 
land, merely  as  tho  agent  of  England, 
not  to  decide  what  was  right  as  between 
the  two  countries,  but  biassed,  and  com- 
mitted, without  choice,  to  go  all  lengths 
in  favour  of  England,  well,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  is  certainly  unfortunate  in 
hia  advocate  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentloman,  who  involuntarily  comes  for- 
ward to  vindicate  his  character,  ends  by 
throwing  such  a  stigma  upon  him  as 
that.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  negatives  such  a  statement,  be- 
cause in  some  respects  the  learned  Lord 
went  against  us.  Thou  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  sent  to  Geneva  to 
defend  the  honour  of  this  country ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  he  was  sont  to  arbitrate, 
and  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  and  otherF 
were  sent  to  defend  the  honour  of  the 
countT^.  It  would  bo  a  libel  on  thi? 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  insinuate  that  \ns 
wottld^uj  -  '  the  office  of 
Oenora  v  in    thfl   ch. 


Tho  lioti.  aud  1* 
suing  the  same  li  i 
net  ought  to  have  ni't 
Jastice   instnictinni?   ^ 
Geneva.    W'^ 
learned  Gect 
Chiof  Justice  whri 

would    hftVM    f'n^^i]^ 


Cabinet  to  instruct  him  how  to  aerl  iii 
his  capacity  as  Arbitrator  ?  Had  I  said 
any  of  these  things  I  should  have  de- 
served a  far  heavier  censure  than  any 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  cast  on  me  ;  and  I  ask  him  to  review 
his  own  conduct,  and  to  see  if  he  hajs 
not  really  laboured  to  injure- the  chamc- 
ter  of  the  Lord  GT^I  "  ^  ""-e  whom  b© 
comes  forward  m>  i  irily  to  do- 

fend  f  I  have  very  iittlo  more  to  say. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  obk^ 
whether  wo  had  s^nt  these  thr^  Bules 
to  foreign  countries^  and,  if  so,  whether 
we  liad  accompanied  them  with  th^  glaaa 
or  comment,  or  criticism,  6r  decision — 
can  it  which  you  will-^of  the  Arbi- 
trators. It  could  hai-dly  hove  escapiri 
the  acuteness  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  perceive  that  it  was  super- 
lliious  to  ask  whether  the  three  Boles 
had  been  communicated  to  foreign  Go- 
vernments, because  the  Treaty  was  laid 
before  Parliament,  and,  therefiire,  Par- 
h'ament  was  ebgnizant  of  the  thi'oo  Bule«, 
and  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Treaty 
which  binds  us  to  communieate  them  to 
foreign  Governments  and  ask  their  aoik- 
currence  in  them.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
for  hon.  Members  who  had  become  par- 
ties to  the  transaction,  and  m  arf  as 
responsible  as  the  Ministers  them^ves, 
now  to  turn  round  and  argue  and  declaim 
aijainst  all  that  they  solemnly  bound  the 
Ministers  to  do.  1  .say  tlifit  we  have  nu 
choice.    Tho  hon.  and   >  ]e- 

man  further  says  that  tL  >  ni 

Geneva  made  certain  eommeuts  and  put 
certain  oonstmetions  on  th»^fco  thr#e 
Eules  which  rendered  it  ditficuU  aud 
dangeroufl  for  fordign  /^ountrk-s  toaecefit 
them.  8upp09iiig  the^y  have,  what 
choice  have  we  ?  The  Treaty  forces  ua 
to  lay  them  before  foreign  oountrko. 
Then,  as  to  tho  question,  which  it  wta 
tthnost  ridic\»l0U8  to  ask,  whether  Vt^ 
are  to  lay  the  comments  of  '  *  ^bi- 
trators   before   foreiern  Gov-  I 
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Palmer  and  others.  Tlte  ^u^^o?  too«  1$ 
just  fia  respond  bio  in  tjie  matter  as  we 
are,  (mi  therefore  I  apprehend  that, 
whatovea*  commonts  may  be  made  on 
the  Bules,  we  caimot  be  said  to  be  in 
m\y  way  liable  to  ceiisiiroj  for  conaure 
imi'  V  ice,  and  wo  had  no  choice* 
Bu  ;li  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

feayji  ttiat  tiie  Arbitrators  haye  put  a  dif* 
forent  oonsti'uction  on  the  Etiles,  the 
tuxt  does  not  bear  liim  out  in  some  of 
iiis  a-esertions,  For  instance,  one  of  tl>e 
fiuJes  psovidea, for,  what  is  to  happen 
ill  oii;&e  of  the  deptarture  of  a  vessel, 
and  he  leays  that  they  have  made  the 
woi'd  •' departure"  apply  to  a  second  de- 
parture after  the  sjiip  had  been  comimB- 
sioned.  But  when  we  look  at  the  con- 
sideration given  by  the  Arbitrators,  on 
wluah  he  founds  that  argument^  we  ^nd 
that  the  consideration  does  not  deal  with 
tho  Bole  at  all.  It  is  ozily  stated,  as  the 
present  opinipn  of  the  Arbitrators.  1 
uuV  -'  .T  .4-  a^i]  ^jiig  Jificu^Bioo  on  the 
int  iU  or  construction  put  upon 

th*  by  the  Arbitv  ^       'a  very 

ooji  >   wajsta   of    t  1   Her 

itfy  vBtj  Jit  hfvdL  liu  ciioice  but 

to  do  \  ve  done.     Whether 

t]l^  4Uid  int  ons  of   the 

Ai'  affected   ;  is  or  not  is 

a  <|Ut?bCion  not  for  ui»,  but  ftir  foreign 
oountries  who  ^re  at  lib«3r)ty  to  take  them 
iuX<>  consideration  an4  either  to  receive 
C9^  reject  them. 

,.JLe*  O.  BENTIKCK  said*  that  the 

jil^bl  Imn  0.  II til  hum  the  Member  for 

Bi  "  { i\  DisraeliJ  ha^  cc^- 

o\\\  i'-^-  ,.  iLh  a  p^"^'^  *"'pe  that 

til  tipnif  of  the  I  :^ht  be 

If  1 1  ^v'her  pow*u .  *iitM  nio  turn 

thi  taken  showed  that  that 

tLh  *   unnecessaiy.      The 

H  t  of  tJxe  (question  as 

to  I'iiple  of  arbitratipn 

w.  ir^ble,  aud  whether 

ut  Uivi  cijuiitry  had  or  had 

4   ff'^mi  what  had  occurred. 

even  been 

.     He  dif- 
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lip  its  mind  tp  pay 
It    grumbling.      He 

the   (ontrary,    that    there 

im«ldeal  of  grumbling  be*- 

waa  paid.     The  opinion 

fi^nc  i\\u-^  +liM  lioTiour  of 

what 

u  I y  w  <?*w  *  i*  A 1 1 '  i  iration. 


The  hon.  Member  for  Waterfoi'd  (^r. 
Osborne)  had  said  that  he  approved 
both  of  the  Arbitratipu  and  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice.  He  was 
rather  surprised  at  that  statement,  for 
it  certainly  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Judgment  was  a  condemnation  of  the 
Arbitration^  Even  the  right  h on,  Gen- 
tl'  the  head  of  the  Government 

h  n   of  arbitration  with   some* 

wiia-t  ol  111  and  had  limited  hiit 

approval  i  lances  where  it  could 

bo  followed  without  dishonour.  He 
would  ask  I  what  was  the  position  of  the 
country  wlaen  the  Alabama  Claims  were 
made  by  the  United  States  ?  It  was 
this — that  by  the  existing  law  of  nations 
we  were  not  liabje  fi^r  a  farthing.  An 
ex  p$d  facto  law  was  then  invented, 
under  wl^M^  ^ye  became  liable,  and  then 
a  disi  1  Member  of  the  Govem- 

pient  La  11  i.'ivi  his  coiistituents  that  ho 
conaadered  we  had  had  a  cheap  job  and 
had  made  au  advantageous  arrangement 
by  paying  £3.500,000  inprder  to  ayoid 
war  ^'ith  the  United  States.  What  did 
such  la^nguage  mean  if  not  this — that 
the  couuti'y  had  paid  £3,500,000  rather 
than  go  to  war,  though  it  knew  it  was 
in  the  right  in  the  controversy  ?  So  far 
irom  a  resort  to  arbib-ation  being  likely 
to  create  good  feeling  between  States, 
i^othing  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
disruption  of  the  ties  which  bound  them 
together.  The  result  of  such  an  Award 
would  be  tliat  we  should  have  fresh 
demt^nds,  made  on  us,  and  tho  country 
would  ))e  roused  to  a  state  of  indigua- 
tTnTi  ^lijdi  Moiil-1  In'ng  about  the  veiy 
1  to  avoid*    If  we 

li..iL  tii,^  uu  u^i  vj,^>^ijaa.entof  the  United 
States  **  we  owe  you  nothing,  and  will 
pay  you  nothing,"  all  matters  in  dispute 
would  soon  have  been  forgotten.  With  \ 
respect  to  our  relations  with  Hussia  in 
Central  Asia,  we  had  so  reduced  our 
military  and  naval  forces  that  the  Eus- 
81  an  (tovemmenti  which  waa  perfectly  i 
well  1   on  the  subject,   treated  ! 

our    '  dcnt    with    contempt    and  | 

itid  at  thear  remonstrances-  The 
■  iiy  of  Paris  was  torn  up  and  thrown  ' 
in  the  fape  pf  the  Government  after  a 
war  wliich  cost  the  country  many  mil- 
lioQs,  but  which  J  he  agreed  with  the 
rigjit  lion.  G^ntlemau  (Mr*  Disraeli), 
ought  never  tp  have  been  oJitered  upon, 
Neman  i^  hi"^  eMr,...^  i^.K^v.  J  that  the 
progress  or  p i  i a  would  ] 
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any  remonstrances  which  might  be  made 
by  the  Government  of  this  country. 

VisCotTNT  BURY  said,  there  had  been 
throughout  the  debate  a  very  general 
consent  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  had  prbducod  foif  this  cojin- 
ti*y  several  very  material  benefits;  J'ixst 
of  Bbll  there  had  disappeared  from  our 
periodical  view  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
America  which  was  urged  with  great 
pertinacity,  and  which  we  at  first  rather 
haughtily  refneod  to  entertain,  although 
we  eventually  agreed  to  refer  it  to  Arbi- 
tration. In  fact,  wo  gradually  ran 
through  the  whole  descending  gamut  to 
the  very  extreme  of  conciliation.  Before 
the  Plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the 
Treaty  oi  Washington  went  across  the 
water,  the  British  people  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly tired  of  tliis  subject,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for 
having  it  settled  one  way  or  another. 
Now  the  Treaty  had  boon  concluded, 
and  we  had  got  rid  once  for  all  of  the 
Alabama  Claims,  which  formed  the 
principal  subject  of  dispute.  We  had 
also  derived  other  advantages  under  the 
Treaty.  We  had  settled  many  other 
claims  against  us  which  arose  during  the 
Civil  War  in  America ;  and  we  were  to 
receive  a  cash  payment,  to  bo  assessed 
by  the  persons  appointed  to  decide  what 
amount  the  Americans  should  pay  us 
for  a  joint  share  of  the  Canadian  Fish- 
eries. Then  we  were  to  have  for  10 
years  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  for  the  same  period  fishing  rights  on 
tlie  coast  of  America,  and  the  right  of 
fr^ly  importing  fish  and  fish  oil  into  the 
United  States.  These  were  blessings 
which  we  ought  to  be  duly  grateful  for ; 
but  it  was  possible  that  wo  might  pay 
too  high  a  j^rico  for  them.  Tlie  feet  was 
that  those  benefits,  be  they  great  or 
small,  acquired  by  Great  Britain,  had  been 
mainly  paid  for,  not  by  the  people  of  those 
islands,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Trans- Atlantic  Dominion.  Tlmt  point 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  House ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  have  boon  very 
graceful  if  somo  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  Canadian  i>eoplo  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Address  in  answer  to 
Iler  Majesty's  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  order  to  inform  them  that  we 
reooniized  tlie  fact  that  the  benefits 
which  had  accrued  to  this  country  had 
been  mainly  purchased  at  their  expense, 
and  that  we  regarded  with  the  greatest 
admiration  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which 

Mr,  G.  Bentinch 


induced  ,them  to  sul^mit  wijthout  naur-, 
muring  to  the  tureens  imposed  on  their 
patriotism.,  \yhen  the  Treaty  was  in 
course  of  nogotiatioh,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  j?ifst. Lord  of  th^  Tr^fasuiy 
fiaiji.  that  the  Americans^  and  not  wo, 
first  pix)posed.  to  refer  the  Alabama 
Claims  to  Arbitration.  This  was  q[uito 
true" ;  but  Sir  Edward  Thpmton  was  in- 
structed t6  press  on  Mr.  T^sh  the  cldma 
of  the  Canadians  for  satisfaction  in. 
resrpebt  of  ceirtain  erijovances  which -had 
accrued  to  theni  during  the  Am£rtcan 
War.  Mr.  Fish  took  occasion  to  say 
that  the  principal  subject  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  the  Alabama 
Claims,  and  straightway  it  was  settled 
that  the  Canadian  grievances,  which  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  was  kt  first  instructed 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, should,  be  set  aside,  and:  tlxo 
Alabama  Claims  substituted.  At  all 
events^  the  Canadian  claims  were  not 
thoroughly  discussed.  A  dispute  had 
arisen  between  the  KrsfLord.pf  ihe 
Treasury  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  who 
sat  near  him  (Mr.  Horsman)  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Americans  demanded  as 
a  prior  condition  of  entering"  into  nego- 
tiations that  ah  apology  should  be  given. 
The  truth  was  that  it  was  liot  until  the 
Alabama  Claims  had  been  for  some  timo 
utider  discussion,  and  the  new  Kules 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  British 
Cabinet,  that  our  Government  consehtied 
to  give  an  apolojgy .  In  the  first  instance, 
however,  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  con- 
sequently the  apology  could  not  have 
been  a  condition  precedent  for  entering 
into  negotiations.  Then  the  new  Itules, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
marked, were  not  proposed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  the  first  instance,  as  the  first 
draught  was  written  by  I»rd  Granville, 
and  lorwarded  with  the  instructions  to 
the  rienipotentiarios  at  Washington. 
The  American's,  however,  were  not  satig- 
iied  with  the  concession,  and  demanded 
that  the  new  Rules  should  be  made  re- 
trospective. At  first  the  British  Floxu- 
potentiaries  said  we  wore  not  responsible 
for  what  had  occurred,  and.  denied  aU 
liability  for  the  escape  of  the  Ataham^, 
but  within  a  few  days  they  tendered  tho 
apology  which  was  embodied  in  the  first 
Article  of  the  Treaty.  If  they  were 
right  at  first  in  refusing  to  gi to  an  apo- 
logy, surely  nothing  had  occurred  wimin 
a  fortnight  to  make  them  chaug©  their 
views  on  this  point  ?    The  whole  ataf  e- 
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free  navigatipn,  of.  tl^e  iiyoTj  and  of  Jt^ako 
Michigan,  akoolA  continue  lii^  force  y'as 
long  as  Gr<^at  Britain  allowed  tie  CaJia^i 
dlaus  to  haye  it.  Therefore,  the  TJmted 
States  had  uo  1-igh.t  to  say,  w  they  did 
at  Waaliiugtop.  ^^  "-  "^loy  were  (tven 
with  U3   in   the  ta  of  the  ft-ee 
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were  trifled  with  by  the  Commission.  I 
dispute  them.  It  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  hear  many  things  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  negotiations  which  I  could 
not  admit  to  be  accurate,  and  which  were 
much  the  reverse,  but  they  were  upon 
matters  which  I  do  not  feel  it  necessSary 
to  touch  upon  ;  but  really,  after  the  way 
in  which  tlie  noble  Lord  has  spoken,  it 
is  important  thieit  a  few  words  should  be 
said  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  rather 
the  fashion  of  late  of  certain  persons 
who  hold  very  different  views,  as  I  am 
aware,  from  those  of  the  noble  Lord, 
upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
Colonial  Empire,  and  who  are  not  un- 
willing to  sow  dissension  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  to  say  to 
the  colonies,  **  The  mother  counky  makes 
every  possible  use  of  you,  but  throws 
you  over  whenever  your  interests  are 
concerned."  I  hold  that  to  be  most 
mischievous  language,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether untrue.  I  protest  against  it. 
Throughout  these  negotiations,  the  in- 
terests of  our  great  colony,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. There  was  nothing  more 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Qovemment  than  to 
obtain  such  a  settlement  as  would  be  for 
the  interests  and  benefit  of  Canada.  I 
totally  and  wholly  deny  that  the  Cana- 
dian bargain  was  a  bad  one.  Putting 
the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims  al- 
together out  of  the  question,  and  looking 
at  the  Treaty  simply  as  affecting  Cana- 
dian questions,  it  was  an  extremely  good 
arrangement  for  the  Empire  in  general, 
and  for  Canada  in  particular.  On  one 
point  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
criticisms — that  the  claims  of  Canada  for 
compensation  for  the  Fenian  raids  were 
set  aside.  Canada  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  these  raids  and  expect  some 
compensation.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  and  the  compensation  was 
not  granted ;  but  it  was  always  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  Government  that 
the  claim  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  al- 
ways a  matter  of  regret  that  no  com- 
pensation could  be  obtained  for  them. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  complains 
that  the  rights  of  Canada  have  not 
been  fuUy  discussed,  I  say  that  we 
did  fully  discuss  them,  and  even  that  we 
made  on  behalf  of  Canada  the  very  best 
bargain  we  could.  The  noble  Lord 
spoke  of  the  fisheries — was  that  a  bad 
bargain? 

Sir  Stafford  KorthvoU 


VisceftnrrBUEY  explain^.  He  did 
not  mean  to '  enter  into  the  subject  of 
the  fisheries,  because  they  were  referred 
to  arbitration. 

Sm  STAFFOED  NORTHOOTE: 
That  is  exactly  what  I  complain  of.  It 
is  this  loose  language  which  doeis  bo 
miich  harm:  He  complains  that  the  in- 
terests of  Canada  have  beeb  sacrificed ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  how.  The  noble 
Lord  is  perfectly  aware  that  iMs  mat- 
ter has  been  ditettssed  in  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada,  and  the  Treaty  itus 
affirmed  by  more  than  two  to  one  In 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  by  neecAy 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  mari- 
time provinces;  at  all  events  an  over- 
whelming number  of  them  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Treaty  dn  the  eicpress 
ground  that  those  whos*  interests  were 
concerned  were  perfectly  well  pleased 
with  the  bargain  that  had  beentaade, 
becanse  it  gave  the  Canadian  the  right 
of  importing  thdr  fish  into  the  CanacHan 
market.  l%ie  noble  Lord  spoke  T)f  the 
^  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  what 
is  that  we  have  concede?  Montreal  is 
a  free  port,  and  there  was  no  <MmoeS8k>n 
in  allowing  foreign  vessels,  American  or 
other,  to  come  up  to  it.  Above  Montreal 
the  natural  course  of  the  river  is  of  no 
use  for  navigation  upwards,  and  not 
much  downwards.  "You  must  tisfeHtftie 
canals,  and  th^  canals  have  not  bern 
thrown  open.  After  idl,  this  was  not 
an  isolated  transaction.  It  was  part' 
of  the  whole  transaction,  which  in- 
cluded the  navigation  of  the  canalB  and 
the  right  of  transit  through  the  United 
States.  I  say,  if  we  Wetit  intd  the  detail 
of  all  these  questions,  you  would  -find 
that  Canada  had  g;ot  by  no  means  a  bad 
bargain.  But,  whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
it  was  certainly  not  owing  to  any  want 
of  fuUy  considering  her  claims  or  any 
xmdue  concession  to  America.'  Brexy 
point  was  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  The 
noble  Lord  says  everythinff  the  Ameri- 
cans asked  was  conceded ;  out  that  was 
not  so ;  they  asked  for  much  which  was 
refused,  and  some  of  the  advantaees  we 
obtained  for  Canada  were  oairied  with 
very  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  :  I  think,  apart  ftom 
the  argument  and  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  there  is  this  to  bd  said 
to  show  that  the  interests  of  Olyuida 
were  not  wholly  negleoted  dttxiag''ihe 
negotiation,  that  OypiAi^'**^'  \wuHf%, 
sented  in  the  ^&asbS0^  m 
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'  lostccmrag'eoiis; 
4m  Aracdonald. ! 
As  iiju^  m  lid  w«iti  tiiere  lio  would  take 
vLiTK  tliat  the  interests  of  Caaada  were 
O0t  neglected.  I  have  no  wiah  to  make 
IL  spo^oh ;  but  I  ifisli  to  reniDDJitrato  and 
,  prgtoiiife  against  Uie  doctrine  laid  down  in 
tlie  course  of  tJtie  few  observati^Ti^  Tmnio 
Ly-the  Ckaneollor  of   the  1  j. 

jElti  ar^ed  to  this  effect — ho  .-^a.u  vu  li- 
i>er«U3ly  that  Parliament  was  a  party  to 
tii^  Ti't^iM^y  of  Washington.  ,  The  House 
of  O-Qunjions,  ho  said,  could  not  qiiedtion 
w\in,t  had  boon  done  under  the  Treaty  of 
W4ishin0;on,  because  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
niQUs  W'  "  s  to  that  Treaty.    Now, 

tlmt !«  t  hat  we  are  not.     It  was 

tho  Crowu  Ihiit  xuade  the  Treaty,  and 
tU<>  MmLsters  of  tlio  Crown  are  respon* 
feiblo  to  ParL'amont.  Tho  Ti^aty  was  not 
luadje  by  the  voto  or  acti<m  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  Miniaters 
am  reBix>nsfible  fbr  tho  Treaty,  and  the 
fall  right  is  fetill  in  tho  House  pf  Com- 
UIOI18  to  enforce  thoir  \*iews  of  that 
TtAnaty*  Ouo  word  as  to  Uiq  Treaty.  I 
bdieve  the  muntry  at  largo  accoptect  it, 
not  because  thoy  at  all  liicd  it,  out  be- 
caAise  they  thought  it  a  by -gone  matter, 
yuoid  that  it  was  well  to  pasa  a  veil  of  ob- 
liviou  over  all  tlit'^e  transaction 8.  They 
eotdd  not  feel  pnnui  of  tho  result  of  the 
Treaty.  I  did  hot  ob&ervo,  indeed^  that 
oithoET  tho  right  hon.  Gontleuian  at  the 
head  of  tho  tiovtTnment,  or  the  Chan- 
r^Jlor  of  tho  E:sch0quer  expressed  any 
t  ion  at  the  particular  results  or 
M  of  the  Treaty*  On  the  contrary, 
1  tliiiik  thev  nm  v  on  sly 

didappointca  ^t  1 1  Arbi- 

trator e  ;  because  the  hin^^uago  always 
held  by  Ministers  in  tliolr  places  led  to 
thia  inference — that  they  fully  bellcvod 
lliat  even  under  the  thi'ee  newEules  this 
country  would  be  able  to  show  that  duo 
diligence  had  been  u^ed,  and  that  thoy 
had  faithfully  discharged  all  their 
cluti<eB  as  a  nexitral.  However,  we  have 
been  cae-t  in  damages  to  tihe  extent  of 
J^S,5Q0,00O.  We  have  that  to  pay  ;  but 
it  ia  remarkable  tliat  the  Hules  which 
arr  lumed  to  be  established  be- 

tw  ignited  States  and  ourselves, 

und  which  wq  are  bound  to  get  other 
natioTif?  to  adopts  are  Eules  extending 
ver  sand  obligations  of 

nt  1   a  war  at  the  very 

of  the  wurld  when 
liioro  neutral  in  any 
la  the  world  than  w©  ever 


were  before.  We  have  involved  our- 
selves in  far  heavier  obligatioDs  as  neu- 
trals than  ever  were  dreamed  of  beforo 
on  the  part  of  any  neutral  nation.  I 
therefore  think  the  Government  before 
they  accepted  these  three  Bules  ought  to 
have  seen  that  tho  United  States  were 
coramitted  to  something  they  were  not 
committed  to  before*  I  trust,  however, 
that  at  no  time  in  the  future  history  of 
these  two  great  countries  is  there  any 
likelihood  of  such  differences  arising 
hetween  us  as  would  involve  the  attempt 
on  our  part  to  enforce  these  Rules  against 
the  United  States.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  feeling  of  the  pubhc  is  that  the 
matter  is  a  by- gone  ;  they  are  not  proud 
of  tho  resTilt,  they  do  not  think  it  satis- 
factory to  contemplate  no  surplus  during 
the  present  year,  and  they  hold  it  would 
be  much  pleasanter  that  tho  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  have  .£.3,500,000 
to  dispose  of  in  tho  remission  of  taxa- 
tion. But  the  Treaty  having  been  en- 
tered into  on  the  responsibility  of  ^be 
Goveriiment,  if  any  fault  is  to  bo  found 
it  must  be  found  with  the  Ministers  of 
tho  Crown,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  to  be  saddled  with  any  responsi- 
bility on  account  of  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  wish  to  offer 
some  explanaticm  with  reference  to  an 
inaqcurate  statement  which  T  made  in 
the  course  of  my  speech.  In  answering 
a  ij^uestion  put  by  the  right  hon,  Member 
fur  Buckinghamshire  (Mr,  Disraeli)  as 
to  steps  for  inviting  the  other  Powers  to 
asROTit  to  the  tlu*ee  Rules,  I  confounded 
i'mal  proceedings  with  a  formal 
ii  L.     The  exact  truth  is  no  invi- 

tation buch  as  the  Treaty  contemplated 
has  been  addressed  "to  foreign  Powers, 
for  the  matter  was  suspended  in  conse- 
f^uence  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on 
the  Indirect  Claims,  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  that  tho  time  has  yet  arrived  | 
for  resuming  it. 

Mot'"i'  .Twr^Yrf  ta. 

Cor  oitiUd^  to  dpftw  Up  »m  Address 

to  be  j>i.  .  4..  *  lo  Her  Majouty  vi|>on  tbfi  said 
lieaolution ;— irr,  L^t^rrsLTON,  ^Ir.  Stone,  Mr, 
Glai^stonf,  Mr,  CHAsgELU>B  of  tho  Excue- 
QifEii,  ill'.  Secretary  Bitttt'^^  Mr,  Secretary 
Caildwrll,  ^Ir.  Goscmex,  'Sit.  Willlaji  Ehwaud 
FoRKTKR,  Hr.  Chilubrs,  Mr.  CmcitESTKu  For- 
TEftc^'K,    Mr,    iloNsELL,    Mr.    8TA!fSFEiJ)t    Sir 

HllMtY     STOllKi!,    Mr.     Kl^ATCIfliriX-HuOESBEK, 

Mr.  WiNTBRBOTKAM,  Mr.  Ctly:?,  fLntl  Mr,  AdaVi 
or  any  Three  of  them  :^To  withdraw  immti- 
dintely : — Queen's  Bi^ccch  refnvfd. 
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:=  Mr.  BEITCB  gavlB  Notice  that  on 
Monday  he  woidd  lay  on  the  Tahlfe  the 
Rtde«r  to  be  substituted  &t  the  KuleA 
ncHf  regulaling  the  delivery  of  addresses 
In' the  Fariis. 

•     .  HouBO  adjounied  at  ImM  after 
I  El^yptt  o'fllook. 


:     HOUSE    OF    LOBDS, 

Friday y  7th  Fehruari/,  1873. 

MtNXjnSS.]— Pu«uc  BiL-L^Firai  Rcadhig^ 
"  Tarks  and  Caicos  Islands  ♦  (2) .     ' 

^'  PRIVATE  BILL3, 

;  Ordered,  That  thifl  Houso  will  not  receive  any 
petition  for  hi  Privato  J^ill  after  Friday  the  ^\st 
(ii^  6/'  Maffh'  T^dxty  nnloss  such  Prfx-ate  Bill 
Aiall'have  becil  approrcd  by  liho  Court  of  Chan- 
odxy;  nor  any  potition  for  a  Privato  Bill  np- 
nioycd  by  tho  Court  of  Cttiancery  after  Fsiday 
&ic^9/A  day  of  Mau  next : 

(Jrdored,  I'hat  this  House  "^'ill  not  rccuivc  any 
report  frohi  the  Juilpos  upon  petitions  prosonted 
is  this  House  for  I'ldvato  Billfl  after  Friday  the 
9tfi  day  nf  J£<fy  n&xt : 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Orders  be  printed  and 
published,  and.affixetl  on  the  doors  of  this  House 
and  Wofltminstor  Hall.     (Ko.  9.) 
I .  ■      ■  ■      . 

THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

EX^I«A^'ATI0N. 

The.  Dtoe  of  RICHMOND  :  My 
Lords,  with'  your  permiBsion  I  wish  to 
mako  a  correction  in  reference  to  a  few 
words  which  foil  from  mo  last  evening. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your 
Lordships  that  I  quoted  a  newspaper 
report  of  the  proceedings  on  an  occasion 
when  a  deputation  waited  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department.  From  that  report 
it  appeared  that  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  deputation  made  some  very 
extravagant  statements,  and  the  Hght 
hon.  Gentleman  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  ho  agreed  more  or  less  with 
those  statements.  I  then  asked  whether 
the  light  hon.  Gentleman  adhered  to  the 
same  opinions.  My  Lords,  this  morning 
I  received  &om  Mr.  Bruce  a  letter,  in 
which  he  says —  "  You  ^vill  much  Oblige 
me  by  stating  in  the  House  of  Lords  my 
unqualifLed  oontradiction  of  the  aocusacy 


of  the'  report^ Quoted  l^-yott.**    I- am 

exeeedingfy  glad  to  reokvsi  this  state- 
ment from  m^  right  hon.  Oenilemiin, 
and  of  eourse  I  am  happy  to  make  tlie 
correction  he  desires.  1  will  only  add 
that  I  am  v^ry  glad  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  repudiated  the  sentiments 
attributed  to  him. 

Eart.  (jRAMTIIiLE :  Everjr  one  who 
has  any  experience  of  deputations  kno^s 
that  the  members  of  the  deputalaon 
sometimes  give  iiheir  own  'reports -of 
what  they  conceive  to  have:  occurred 
when  they  were  received ;  and  as  they 
have  neither  the  training  nor  experienee 
of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  our  gaUeiy, 
we  cannot  look  for  the  same  accuracy  in 
their  reports. 

LANDS  IMPROVEMENT  ACa?8 

(IRELAND). 

MOTION  FOR  A   KETURW. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMOBE,  in  rising  to 
move  for  certain  Betums  in.  a  specified 
form,,  of  the  total  amounts  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Work/?  in  Ire- 
land for  loans  under  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Acts  since  January  1^  1871,  said, 
that  last  August  the  Lord  Lieutenaiit, 
in  a  speech  at  Belfast,  had  aUuded  to 
the  amounts  with  a  view  of  showing  th^ 
advantage  which  he  considered  had 
accrued  irom  the  Land  Act  q(  167P. 
Now,  he  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  did  not 
in  the  least  dispute  the  ..fact  tW  .loftPB 
were  sanctioned  to  the  extent  stetedi  by 
his  Excellency;  but  what  he  did  di^ubt 
was,  whether  any  very  oonside^le 
sums  had  been  borrowed  by  laxtdowners 
witii  a  view  to  their  being  laid  .out;  on 
lands  not  in  their  own  occupatioiu  For 
this  reason  he  moved  for  these  Betuzns. 

The  Ea&l  of  KIMBEBLEY.  said. 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  giving 
the  jEletums. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Return  of  the  total  amount  of  all  loans  under 
the  Latid  Improvement  Acts  *inction«d  by  the 
Board  of  Publio  Works  In  Ireland  sfaioo  let 
January  1S71 ;  to  be  mado  in  tho  foiU^wing 
form : — [Tabular  ^oi-wV-Ordcrcd  to  bo  k^d  be- 
fore the  House. — {TheFarl  of  Se^morc) 

EXTR.VDITION  TRE^iTY  WITH  SPAiN— 

THE  "NORTHFLEET"  AND  THK. .    • 

"MURILLO."— QUESTIONa        .    . 

The  Eabl  of  OABNABVONt    Uf 

Lords,   the  Question  -  ot  wUdiii  JtiAiiM 

given    Notice   dbeai'ttttt^ilNl^iilM  MJ^ 


I  i$       JExiraditim  ^Tmiy        [Vm^vj^m^  tj  1 873 ) 
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ug  tliat  vGreiis^  of 


iirnLlLiMuiMitiM  's^  ac-  unL-iiii  Liitju.i  vtnebt 
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V,  liiJl       ■ 

iliiauitj  afld  iuliumaiiity  that  it  m  pos- 
sible to  coiiceive ;  but,  apajrt  fi'om  tliis 
poxtioolar  iastance^  I  think  it  desirable 
thatweshoul'      -  ■""     '      -Ingsof 

the  case.   I  ..  siglisli 

subject  commiuidiii^^a,  vosscii  autgd  hi  such 
a  manner  he  wonUl  bo  answerable  first 
erf  all  cfivilly  ^'oiirt  of  Admiralty, 

knd  next  (  >>3'  an  indictment 

for  feet    of    his 

niu'  -llision  without 

ha  n  any  assi^tauc^i  being  pro- 

biftlu  .11  as  evidence  of  wrong  in- 
tention OB  his  part.  It  appears  to  me 
thai  in  the  same  way  a  foreigner  who 
has  Bfscaped  to  his  own  eountry  could  be 
,,.^.1.  »,..„...^c,ij^  in  tho  English  Courts, 
ya   -that  there  wa»  an 

r^xtriiuruuii    i  rntity   with    the    COUUtTy  tO 

which  he  bolonged ;  aud^  I  ^sonolude  that 
aveii  where  no  Exttaditxan  Treaty  ex- 
int^,  mth  a  foreigfn6r  would  be  at  on*;^ 
mn'  ' '     hi  the  Courts  of  thi« 

€jou  luted  to  oonio  hei^.  But 

I  wit*h  Ut  kiiovv  Iroin  my  n^jblo  Friend  the 
s^^(kt'tnrs^  f'">v  Fni^f'i^'n  Afthire,  whether 
tho:  or  Extradition 

Trt-  iiient  of  Spain, 

by  wliiGh,  luidtrr ,  «uch  uircurngtances  as 
those  of  the  recent  coUision  of  the 
Spanish  steamer  Murilh  with  the  Eag- 
Ufth  f  Tvii-iiint  slilp  NorthjUet^  tho  master 
gf  111  be  made  answerable 


to  u. 


,  urisdiction  of  this  coun- 


try for  an  oflenco  alleged  to  bo  csom- 
mitted  in  English  waters  ?  I  ap  afraid 
there  Ls  not.  From  a  Koturn  laid  before 
Parliament  1  '  ■  r  I  find  that  there 
ar&'fodr  E  i   Treaties  between 

thiff  oduntry  ana  r^tner  nations- — ^namoly, 
the  United  States,  France,  Denmark, 
an^    ' "  ^    wo   knowt   by  a 

pi^v    -  U  from  tha  Throne, 

t|M   «lik  ^kUraiUliuu  .Xreaty  b&s  baen 


concluded  with  Belgium.    But  there  is 
a  footnote  to  the  Betnm  which  I  have 
I,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  nego- 
u8  wer«>  pn  foot  for  Treaties  with 
other  cottntrioe.     Well,   then,  I  want 
fiirthrr  to  aiik  whether  nr  not,  in  such  a 
at  ^f  thi-  n — assuming 

r  of  tho  J/  1 J  Jiavo  apt«?d 

as  alleged— such  a  case  would  be  covered 
by  an  Extradition  Treaty  ?  In  three  out 
of  the  four  Treaties^  while  murder  and 
attempt  to  murder  are  included  among 
the  offences  fox  which  Extradition  will  be 
granted,  manslaughter  is  not.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  last  of  these 
Treaties — that  withCtermany — that  man- 
slaughter is  provided  for;  and  in  this 
Treaty  with  Grermany  alone,  w^hich  seems 
to  have  heen  prepared  with  unusual  care, 
the  case  of  sinking  a  shix^  at  sea  \%  pro- 
vided for.  But,  obviously,  cases  of 
this  kind  should  be  included.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  various 
causes,  tho  danger  to  ships  in  tho  Channel 
hati  much  increased  of  late  years.  Every- 
body, whether  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  sea  or  not,  must  be  perfectly 
aware  of  that.  There  has  been  a  largo 
addition,  not  only  to  ordinary  sailing 
ships,  but  to  tho  number  of  steamers, 
and  the  recklessness  of  the  masters  of 
some  of  those  steamerft  amounts  to 
positive  crime.  These  vessels,  often  ill- 
found,  with  few  men  on  board,  with 
no  watch  sot,  run  down  the  Channel  in 
thick  fogs  ivithout  slackening  speed. 
Cases  have  come  before  the  Admiralty 
Court  itself  in  w^hich  recklessness  amount- 
ing to  nothing  short  of  manslaughter 
has  boen  nlnarly  sho\m.  I  am  afraid 
rl  1 1  tie  steamers  belong- 

i^,  firms  the  masters  ui 

wliich  make  it  a  boast  that  they  never 
slacken  speed  in  the  thickest  of  thick 
weather.  The  sinking  of  the  N&rthjUH 
is  a  great  catafirtarophe,  because  it  in- 
volved the  loss  of  some  300  livos ; 
but  the  occurrence  itself  is  not  an  ex* 
ception.  Cases  have  oocurred  in  which 
the  loss  of  life  was  not  so  great,  but 
wliich  wore  caused  by  recklessness  quite 
as  great,  and  attended  with  quito  tho 
same  amount  of  inhumanity.  Now  that 
the  matter  has  been  brought  home 
to  tho  whole  country  by  this  collision  in 
the  Channel,  I  cannot  help  pressing  on 
the  Government  tho  importance  of  first 
of  all  revising  our  own  regulations. 
There  should  be  a  regidation  requiring 
a  ddSieienQQ  to  bo  made  betweea  tho 
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fiignale  for  jnlota  ^sA  tiixose  intended  to 
indicate  distress.  There  ahonld  diso  be 
a  reoonsideiiatLon  of  the  terms  on  which 
oectificateft  are  granted  to  masters  of 
Channel  steamers;  for  I  belieYe  that 
tiie  greatest  abuse  often  exists  in  this 
^respect ;  and  I  have  always  ;  thought, 
tibuough  I  am  aware  of  great  diffiioidties, 
that  a  greater  number  of  boats  might 
with^dvantage  be  requii*ekl  to  be  carried 
by  emigrant  ships.  .  But  I  would  suggest 
to  my  noble  Friend  that  the  Gk)vemment 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  not  only  revising  our  own 
regulations,  but  also  of,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, securing  satisfhctory  international 
arrangements  with  reference  to  those 
dangers.  As  a  number  of  Extradition 
•Treaties  have  yet  to  be  condudedy  a 
mare  satisfactory  arrangement  ought  to 
be  come  to  with  other  nations  in  refer- 
ence to  a  matter  of  sUch  importance.  I 
have  no  doubt  tiiat  my  noble  Friend  will 
i  answer  the  Questions  I  have  ptt ;  and  I 
hopeto  hear  from  him,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Oovamment,  ithat  the 
whole  Subject  nhall  receive  th^ir  con- 
sideration at  a  very  early  period. 

The  Eaxl  of  EOSEBEEY  wished  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
J'oreign  Affairs,  What  progress  had  been 
-  madb  with  regard  to  Extradition  Treaties 
since  the  last  announcement  on  the 
flubjeot  ?  On  two  oooasions  last  year 
ho  had  called  attention  to  the  state  of 
our  Extradition  Treaties.  On  one  of 
those  occasions  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Gtanville)  replied  that  such  a  Treaty 
had  just  been  concluded  with  Gartoano^, 
aindC  that  others  w^re  in  progress  of  ne- 
gotiation with  Spain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Austria.  But  their  Lorddii)[)s 
had  heard  nothing  more  of  those  latter 
Treaties.  The  noble  Earl  also  announced 
that  negotiations  wore  going  on  for  new 
Treaties  with  Denmark  and  the  United 
States.  That  would  require  sotne  expla^ 
nation,  because  it  would  be  in  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  their  Lordships  that  a  Treaty  with 
Denmai'k  was  signed  as  recently  as  1862. 
As  to  the  existing  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  did  not  see  why  that  should 
be  put  an  end  to.  He  supposed  six 
months'  notice  had  been  given  ;  but  he 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  state  why 
that  had  been  done.  At  the  time  the 
noble  Earl  spoke  of  all  those  Treaties, 
the  one  with  Bolgium  had  been  already 
ratified— so  that  it  would  appear  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  since  last  Session. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


He  concluded^- therefore,  that  someob- 
stiCcles  existed,  because  no  Few  ill  that 
House,  nor  any  person  in  this  country, 
was  more  impressed  with  the  importanee 
of  this  Extradition  question  uian  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Fosreign 
A&irs.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  noble 
Earl  would  state  why  it  was  that  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  during  the  Recess. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  was- a  mattte 
in  which  everyone  had  a  deep  int^iest, 
and  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  criminal 
in  one  countn^  to  avoid  punishment  by 
fleeing  to  another.  The  appalling  catas- 
trophe of  the  Norihfleety  reaching  as  it 
did  to  the  very  hearts  <rf  the  people, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government  in  their 
endeavours  to  bring  this  about. 

Tiis  Earl  of  LAUDEBDALB  said, 
there  could  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  a 
vessel  which  had  struck  saother  leav- 
ing that  vessel  without  waiting  to  see 
what  damage  had  been  done,  exoept  the 
persons  on  board  Uie  vessel  making 
away  were  of  opinion  that  their  Own 
vessel  was  sinking.  Even  in  that  case 
her  best  chance  was  to  remain  dose  to 
the  other  vessel  till  they  saw  whether 
flhe  also  was  sinking,  which  it  was  very 
possible  she  might  n<yt  be.  A  veseel 
running  into  another  was  generally  the 
result  of  going  at  too  great  a  speed, 
which  prevented  her  from  being  able  to 
stop  in  time  to  prevent  the  aoeident,  and 
the  sooner  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent 
steam  vessels  running  beyond  a  certain 
speed  through  a  plaice  knownf  to  be  much 
frequented  by  shipping — theCifaannel»  for 
instance — the  better.  At  alt  eveniUf^  no 
vessel  which  had  come  into  ooUisioii  with 
another  should  be  permitted  to  ran  away 
until  it  had  ascertained  what  amount  of 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  other. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  that  Notice 
should  be  given  when  Questions  arepro- 

?osed  to  be  asked  in  your  Lordships' 
[ouse,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
would  also  be  convenient  if  aU  the  QuOe- 
tions  proposed  to  be  asked  were  included 
in  the  Notice.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  simple  than  the  Question  put  on 
the  Paper  by  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
(tlie  Earl  of  Cameron),  and  nothing 
would  have  been  more  simple  than  to 
give  it  a  direct  answer ;  but  other  Ques- 
tions have  been  put  which,  even  if  No- 
tLoe  had  been  gives  <tf  them,  1  dottbt 


14*        Turh  an4  CmwM 

wltelher  it  would  be  pnidont  to  reply 
to;  I  rloTt^t  Trhethnr  oveii  after  No- 
tm  it  nt  to  lay  dowa 

tb»  oxa  o  ^^'^i'  *^wn   muni- 

cipal Iftw  on  au  hypothetical  tase,  and 
to  lay  down  the  exact  limitsl  within 
whioh  tli6  exiiiting  Extradition  Troatiea 
vould  have  a  hearing  in  what  I  ctan 
»oareely  bo  expected  to  do  without  No- 
Jtioo*  Wo  have  no  Extmdition  Treaty 
irith  8pain ;  hut  we  aro  actively  nego- 
tiating at  the  |>i'osont  moment  with  the 
riow  of  having  one  completed.  The 
dtaug-ht  Treaty  recently  received  haa 
been  referred  by  the  Foreign  Office  to 
the  Home  Office  for  observations,  and 
Ihei^e  have  made  further  negotiations 
neceesary  before  the  Treaty  can  be  con- 
i^hidfrl.  T  am  not  astouiehod  that  my 
nol  lul  behind  me   (the   Earl  of 

Bu  -hould  have  said  that  there 

are  no  visible  signs  of  progross  in  le- 
tjWM-t  of  mmo  of  the  Treaties  to  which  I 
referred  last  iSeBwon ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  ^Ac  fl(  .f,  though  the  sig^s  are  not 
Ti-  progi'esa  has  been  conaider- 

nhir .  W  lUi  i-egard  to  the  United  States, 
thf*  iact  is  we  eent  pmposale  to  the 
United  States  last  year ;  but  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  Presidential  election,  and 
other  circumstances,  our  proposak  were 
delayed  till  within  a  very  few  days  ago. 
I  aiD,  however,  '  >  say  that  we  are 

likoly  to  agree  t  :  ns  of  a  Treat5^ 

1  believe  all  ditiiouItK  s  have  beeu  re- 
moved, and  the  Amprioan  flovermnent 
i«  anxious   '  Bhould  bo 

nititied  \jy  '  the  Session 

doftes.     AVr  d   to  Treatiee  with 

G*her  oouir  re  is  the  old  diffi- 

culty of  ditiVjrent  detimtiona  of  crime  in 
diiferent  countries,  Th  ere  are  also  diffi- 
culties in  our  own  law.  A  month  ago 
we  proposed  to  the  Home  Department 
to  oondider  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  make  amendments  in  our  own 
law  with  the  view  of  meeting  these  diffi- 
oiilties ;  the  Home  Office  is  now  engaged 
in  considering  the  subject,  and  I  hope 

u  be  able  to  present  a  di'auglit 

purpose  of  giving  effect  to 

'  sary.  As  to  8wit7:ei^ 

.ire  of  any  di£^culty 

which  has  recently  arisen. 

t  Ptate  of  the  law  requires 

II  of  a  diplomatic  agent, 

ire  no  diplomatic  agent 

-ul.     i^ome  time  ago 

to  us  good  i^eaBons 
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why  h  was  not  desirable  thea  to  huiry 


on  the  negotiatioiis  with  France;  but 
the  circumatanoes  to  which  he  referred 
have  since  disappeared,  and  we  are  now 
in  communication  witli  the  French  Go- 
veniment  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty. 
A  curious  diffioulty  has  arisen  in  the 
ease  of  Portugal.  There  is  no  capital 
piiniRhment  in  that  country,  and  the 
Portuguese  Government  wanted  us  to 
insert  in  the  Treaty  an  undertaMng  that 
capital  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted 
in  this  country  on  anyone  delivered  up 
under  the  Treaty.  We  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  agreeing  to  the  insertion  of  such 
an  undertaking.  With  regard  to  Austria, 
there  have  been  dithcultios  on  several 
points;  but  they  have  been  so  far  re- 
moved that  I  think  that  we  have  now 
established  a  fah*  basis  for  coming  to  a 
satisfactoiy  conclusion.  As  to  Hollaml, 
we  have  been  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  Ministry,  who  are  amending  their 
own  laws  on  some  not  very  important 
points.  I  think,  thei^fore,  I  am  justified 
in  saying'  we  have  made  sensible  j>ro- 
grcss.  It  ia  impossible  to  know  what 
difficidties  may  start  up,  but  I  believe 
we  shall  be  able  tt>  conclude  a  number 
of  those  Treaties.  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  saying  how  entirely  I  concur 
with  the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  drendfUl 
disaster  which  happened  to  the  North- 
flM  the  other  day.  I  can  assure  your 
Ixjrdi^hipa  that  ail  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  immediately  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Goverament.  I  shall 
not  state  what  steps  were  taken,  because 
Papers  which  will  shortly  be  laid  before 
J  nt  will  put  Tour  Lordships  in 

p  11    of    all   the    communication -i 

whioh  have  passed  on  the  subjoet;  but 
I  may  further  inform  your  Lcirdships 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  attentively 
considering  what  steps  it  may  bo  able 
to  take  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
thoeo  erils,  which  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
impossible  to  altogether  i>rovide  against. 


TtTEKS   AJTD    a«C08     ISLANDS     BILL    [_li.L,]t 

A  Bill  '*to  oniiMo  Hor  Majpsfy  1>y  Ortltr  in 
Cdfmcil  to  mmpx  tho  Ttis'ks  and  raicos  lalAndft  * 
to  th*>  C<>li>ny  ol  Jam>d«u  "— Wae  pnnertfrH  hy 
The  Earl  oi  Kimbebi^bv  ;  read  l\    (No.  2.) 

Houae  adjourned  at  a  qimrtcr  ht^ww 

Stx  o*clock,  to  Mondjiy  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


l«f 


Crmkallk)^ 


*ii>v^i«A 


HOUSE    OF    COlfMONS, 
Friday,  1th  February,.  1873. 


h0>«roiljd,  d^'aii  etofy  flajr,  call  attehtioii' 
to  tlie  jJtesent  Bt&te  of  th(B  RtQes  'with 
respect  to|tho  Businj&is  of  the. House, . 
ana  submit  a  Besoliitioii  on  the  Wbject. 


MIJrtJTES.]— Select  Comkittee— Public  Ac- 
counts, ttotmnfited  ;  East  India  finance),  ap- 
pohtttii ;  ImiffisonnDOBt  for  Bobl,  appointed. 

VvhhUi  Bin*  —  EtMlutioHi  in  Commttft  — 
Ordered— First  J2(W/w<7— Burials*  [9] ;  Uai- 
vorsity  Tt'sta  (Dublin)*  [12];  rQrpii»si>e 
■PwjliiMtorr  Liquor*  [It]:  Oc<si8ional  Ser- 
mons *  [2-2^  ;  PtWio  W0Tshii>  FaiiilUiM  *  pZT]; 

Orderni-^irst  JB^rt</my— roHinfe  KslAta  (ht- 


imil)  [1]  ;  Iiocal  (TOvemmont  Suppkmental* 
[2];   lluusohold  Frjindiisc   (Counties)*  [3]; 
Law  (l<ootland)  *  [4] ;   Ancient  Monu- 
•  p5] :  Municiinil  Officers  fc?uperannua- 
[UJ:   Slurried  Women's  lV»i«:ty  Act 


(1S70)  "Aintntlmeut  *  [7] :  Agricultunil  Cbil- 
dren*   [8]  ;    Si-duct  ion    Laws    Amtaidniciit* 
Ualutual 


[10]:  Ualutual  Dnuikants*  [11];  IVison 
Blinistcrs  Art  (1863)  Amendment*  [13]: 
Maxriiitro  with  a  Dwwsed  AVifo's  Sister  •  [15] : 


LiK-al  Taxation  (Accoimts)  *  [16] :  Wwnen'a 
Disubilitii  *  *  [17  j;  Canoiaios*  [18]:  Salmon 


Fislurirs*  [lOj 


:'^.: 


^ . .  ,  _. .al  Estate  Intestacy  *  ['iOj  ; 
lI\nK>thio  AK^ilion  ;Si'olhuur  •  [21]*:  t  nion 
Katmir  vinland)  *   fJii"! :    Married  AV< 


il)*  ra]: 

(1870\   A^ 
of 

KU\-tvnii  liopj^jlr.it  iou  * 
lioos*  [28]  :  iVviila^'iMw 


Married   Women"  n 
IV>perfc>*  Act    (1870)   Amendment   (No.  -J) 
^'1\    :  JSiti-3  for  riacii  ot'  Koliidons  A\  oi-shiii 

•Jo . :    rarliamentarv 

26  < :  t'ni<m  of  JU-nttio 
l>i«am>s  Act*  Kepowil  (186U— "ibC^)*  ^2yl : 
^Udirxueurtud  lAiiuuLUore  WiwUUcati^.«i  *  loOj  ; 
Fins*  [31  j^;  Parliiimoulary  EKviious  ^Kx- 
pdxscs^  *''32"':  IJatlardv  Iaws  -Vmendment* 
[33].   '     ^     ' 


com^iittfj:  ox  bi-stxess  of  the 
nort^E.— QUESTiox. 

Su:  HEXRY  SELAVIN-IBBETSON 
a^kod  tlio  First  I-ord  of  tho  Treasui^", 
AMiotlicr  it  is  the  iutoutiou  of  tho  Go- 
vonimoiit,  in  ooiisiMpii'iioo  of  tho  Oixlew 
relating  to  the  l>UMno3S  of  rho  Houbt 
ptvesod  In^it  Sos^^iou  having  lapsoil,  to 
move  for  a  Comiuilioo  on  iho  subjiH.t  P 

Mr,  GLAPSTONE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  when  tho  Govoruniout  made  a  pi\>- 
po$aI  on  this  subject  o\\  a  formex  vkca- 
sion  there  was  a  oousiderable  division  of 
opinion  in  tho  House  with  respect  to  it. 
At  present  their  e^nidition  was  such  that 
they  oould  not  afri»ril  to  spiuid  time  on 
dist^ussions  that  would  bo  resullloss,  and 
on  that  a».\ount  they  Jid  not  propose  to 
appoint  a  Committee.  At  the  s;ime  time, 
if  thev  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 


there  was  a  general  eonourrenee  of  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  auch  a  moasiin^«  thor 
should  be  vorr  glad  to  avail  them*ol«*5« 
of  it)  and  to  make  ilie  ^(otion  sng';r^'t4iHl. 
Sin  HENl^Y  SELWIX-IHHETeON 
said,  that  in  oonsequencc'  of  tlio  answer 
just  given  by  the  right  ban*  Oentioman. 


THE  ALABAMA  CLAIMS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it 
is  intended  to  lay  upon  the  Table  'of  tho 
Hou3e  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief 
jTuetice  of  England  and  tho-otlieri  Arbi- 
trators at  Geneva  upon  the  Alabama 
aaims? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  beheved  that  tho 
whole  of  the  Papers  comprehended  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  liatl 
already  been  laid  on  the  Tablo,  and 
were  induded  in  Papers  presented  on 
the  preceding  night. 

BOAliD  OF  TRADF^FOG  SIG'NALS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EASTWICK  asked  the  rreaident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  tiie  ro- 
dent ^-isit  of  tite  Deputy  Maxtor  of  tUo 
Trinity  House  to  J^orth  Amexica  was 
made  in  an  official  capacity  and  at  tho 
public  expense;  and,  wbetlier  tho  re- 
sults of  that  visit  have  been  or  will  bo 
oommunieated  to  the  Board  of  Tradq  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTEB  FOBTESCUB, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Deputy  Master  of  Tiinit;j'  House  to 
Canada  was  an  offitial  visit,  and  was 
undertaken  principally  for  the  purpo«o 
of  makine  inquiry  into  tho  experience 
obtained  by  hght-liouse  keepers  on  tlip 
subject  of  fog  signals.  The  reimlt  bcid. 
Ihvu  oomiuuuicated  to  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  and  they  had  communicated  it  to 
tht*  other  light -house  authorities.  They 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion obtained  woidd  bo  found  extremely 
valuable. 

dllMTNAL  I-.VAV-  TREATMENT  OF  UN- 
TUIU^  rmsONEIlS.--QUEST10N. 

Mh.  BRADY  asked  ih^  Sccretair  pf 
Slate  for  the  Home  Department*  Jff  lio 
intvnd*  making  any  alteration  in  the 
prt^s<»nt  mode  of  de!aining  persons 
chargi>d  with  mme  prior  to  their  bem^ 
eoinmittod  or  discharged  after  znquiiy 
bei^'kre  a  magistrate  or  magistrates  r 

Mr.  BKUCE,  in  reply,  «aid,  thai  tho 
rules  »el»*»»»*  *o  the  detention  of  pri- 
ikmers^a  ^  4ie  Frimis  Act  of 

1865,  m  NMiM  in  Qttaxter 
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^A)ff^.^,i-^ 


m^y^'fl/^m] 


Sekf^h4ci$' 


ryr. 


]nison  Tales  liad  been  made,  examined, 
nnd  afEnued  in  the  yf»ars  18^5  and  18Gn. 

It  Vft^Crr 

nial-:  1  rult^H,  and  they  ou^kt  uii- 

ilor/  1  so  doing  to  be  guided  by 

!  s  of  justice  and  hiirtianity , 
:_:_L.  i_  _.  I  gard  for  the  position  of  per- 
wsDBMgtdtst  ilrhcaskjio  primdfkciA  charge 
had  been  proved.  The  Secretfiry  of 
8tatB  had  ijo  power  to'  initiate  an  alter- 
^^;,.„  ir;  the  rules;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
r  the  attention  T^hich  had  b^en 
1 1  It  ur  i  t  a  to  tho  subject  tihe  Justices  would 
examine  tlie  jcxisting  rules  so  as  to 
Tiiodify  any  regulation^  that  did  aot 
mitficiently  provide  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment <^f  untjied  prisoners. 


\eiO£li  8U?PL¥, 


tho    First 


the 

Mi., 
thiit,  hi 


wise,  into  th^  (^aiise^ 
fTin  (^ vising  failure  in 


TTHTunf  Tvonaer 
,  and 

T    — ~   "^'  'v'i    iLi'-    iiuii  JiOt  for 

fie  piibli(^  iaterept 

'  "    it  ehtiuld  find 

n  of  tiio  hon. 

in,     Auaini  "  pro^f 

do  iiot  regar  n  of 

r  coal  as  ab.^olutciy  boyond 

1  arrHiVi  of  the  Ej£ocutiv6 

I  I  in  the  mo'a- 

mmoTit  55omo 

<,  wh<?n  a  Commission 

I  tor  the  purpose  of  inv<  i; 

nnd  prosecuting  an  iutjuiry  with  respect 

to   timt    sripplyl    But*   of   course,   the 

QuestiotK^f  the  hon.  GentleOaan  has  ro- 

f.  ^. Ti  r. . ^  f  < ,  f i^i>  i^omentary '  s^^te-  of  tlie 

11,  with  respect  to  that  pub- 

d,  1  will  cx)p fin©  myself  to 

we  do  B-ot  intend  to  make 

jv  by  Commission  or  otherwise, 

reason  we  have  arrived  at  that 

that  we  doubt  very  much  i 

[^  a  subjoot  in  rospect  of 

h'on  or  inter- 

-   Goveroment 

Wi>|iid  l{^  adv-uiilagoviji** 


QUESTION. 

Mh.    PLttNKET    asked    ihe^^'C^^^ 

Beeretaiy  for  Ireland,  Whether  the  Com- 
tiiisaioners  appo^inted  to  inquire  into  the 
fcase  of  the  Oivil  Servants  of  the  Grown 
serrrng  in  Ireland  ha^o  made  their 
Roport;  and,  if  so,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty \s  Government  will  lay  their  Bepoait 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ?  .. 

Mr.  BAXTER:  The  Oommisaionets' ' 
have  made  a  general  Repoii:,  and  they 
have  also  made  particular  Eeporte  with 
respect  to  the  Dublin  Hntropolitam 
pQUce,  Royal  Irifih  Con«tabulary^  Eeei- 
dent  Magistracy,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  General  !Rogist<>r  Ofl^^p. 
Those  Eoporta  are  now  undor  the  cour 
■  sideration  of  the  Govemmi^nt,  and  pend- 
ing their  decision  upon  them  it  is  not 
proposed  to  lay  them  u|K>n  the  Tabl^  oJf 
the  llouse.      "  '  j 

DXOEST  0:F  aAOTTARY  LAW. 

'*'       '  qtTESXrON.      '  , 

Sir  krdHAilL  HICkS-BEAOH 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Go* 
vernmcnt  Board,  When  the  digest  of 
Sanitary  Law,  stated  by  him  in  Apri| 
1872  to  have  been  **  already  put  in 
hand,**  will  be  circulated  among  the 
aanit^y  authoritiea ;  and  why  thgre  bag 
been  so  much  delay  witji  rt>gard  to  a 
work  th^>  publication^  of  which  wa^ 
admitted  by  liimst^If  i<y  be  extremely  der 
sirable,  and  was  pr"^  n  after  thia  .V 

parsing  of  th6  Pub li  l  Act  of  last' 

^^ossion'?    ^  '     '        ^  .         '■'"  ;""'""  ' 

M«.  STAINSFELP,  in  rep^^^  Baifi,  tlio  ^ ' 
iljgest  of  Sanitary  Law  which  ho  stated   ' 
la^st  April  to  bo  in  prcparatioii^  was  con> 
ploied  in  the  autumn  and  considered  by 
him  before  he  left  town  ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  in  a  shape  more  suitable    M 
for  publication  on  private  accmmt  than 
by  a  Govei-timimt  Dcpartmeut.    Another  '^^ 
digest  had  a<!^ordir5p-' -  ^     n  prepared,    j 
a|id  was  alrenidy  in  t  :  at  it  might    |l 

speedily  bo  distributou  among  eauftcu^y 
a\ithoritlos. 

ENDOTOED  SCHOOI^  ACT.-^UESTION.    n 

Sm    MICHAEL    HICKS -BEACH 

asked  the  Viee  President  of  the  Privy 
Councal,  Whether  it  is  proposed  to  pro^ 
ceed  with  any  oppcised  schemes  of  th^ 
Endowed  Schools  Commifisioners  b^fer^ 
the  >g?^i  Comjuiltee,,  whoao'  appaist^' 
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ment  he  intends  to  move,  have  made 
their  Beport  on  the  working  of  the  En* 
dowed  Schools  Act  ? 

Mb,  W.  E.  FOESTER,  in  reply,  said, 
that  neither  the  Endowed  SchooJs  Oom- 
missioners  nor  the  Eduoation  Depaxtr 
ment  were  of  opinion  that  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  .Select  Committee  ought  to 
prevent  their  proceeding  with  aohemes 
for  the  reform  of  endowed  sohooLa  in 
fulfihnent  of  the  A^t.  To  hans^  up  all 
opposed  schemes  would  atopi  ws  work 
abogether,  for  there  was  seaxoelj^  an^ 
reform  which  would  not  be  opposed  by 
some  one,  especially  if  he  knew  that  his 
opposition  must  be  succesafuL 

THE  ADDBESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUEENS  SPEEOT. 

Beport  of  Address  brought  up,  and 
read. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
meuce  a  few  observations  on  the>  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  as  he  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  doing  80  yesterday.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
il^rsman)  complained  last  night  that 
file  Government  always  objected  to  dis- 
cussions on  foreign  questions  as  either 
too  early  or  too  late,  negotiations  being 
eitiler  in  process  or  having  closed,  and 
there  was  much  force  in  that  complaint. 
It  was  said  by  one  hon.  Gentleman  last 
night  that  it  was  of  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  and  certainly  the  observation 
was  a  just  one  so  far  as  regarded  the 
milk  already  spilt.  But  if  by  crying 
one  could  prevent  other  milk  from  being 
spilt  in  f\iture,  then  the  crying  might  be 
a  very  usefbl  process.  There  coijJd  be 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  milk  had 
been  spilt  over  3ie  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, and  we  must  take  care  that  a  great 
deal  more  was  not  spilt  over  the  Central 
Asian  question.  The  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  England  to  assist  in  drawing 
up  the  Treaty  of  Washington  left  this 
Country  two  years  ago,  and  the  events 
that  had  happened  in  the  time  that  had 
since  elapsed  were  not  such  as  to  induce 
us  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  foreign 
TNolicy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  object  of  the  Commission  that  then 
went  out  was  to  obtain  redress  for  cer- 
tain outrages  oommitted  in  Canada  and 
to  protect  the  Canadian  fisheries — the 
Alabama  Claims  being  only  a  minor  point 
among  the  matters  to  be  considered; 

Sir  3fichael  Hich-Beach 


but  what  was  the  result  arriifodi  at  S  Ihe 
very  first  thing  wet  did  waa  to  giFe  up 
our  whole  oaset  by  expresaiiig  regret  for 
our  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  Muhmna; 
then  we  agree  to  a  new  law  of  nations, 
whiich  was  to  have  a  retrospective  effect ; 
and  when  the  questions  of  the  Canadian 
raids  and  of  the  North  Amarioan  fineries 
came  up,  the  United  States  QommiasiOQ- 
ers  shixkedthem.  as  muoh  as  posatUe, 
and  we  were  foisoed  ia  the  end  to  bribe 
Canada  hj  a  guarantee  «f  £2,SfQ0»OOO. 
What  had  been  thejefieot  oi-^iiimipfj^ffy 
on  our  Continental  rd«tiona  ?  Passing 
by  our  bonduot  in  the  Franco^emiaa 
War,  whioh  was  not  dignifiad,  and  oer- 
tainly  waa  not  geiievoua,  Bussia  waa  in- 
duced by  our  American  policy  to  demand 
the  abrogation  of  the  Sreatj  o£  Faria. 
LiMrd  Granville  at  fizBt  met  ihis  in  a  F6iy 
dignified  manner,  expressing  his- feelings 
as  an  Englishman,  whichilea  the  Busaian 
Ambassador  to  think  there  might  be  war; 
but  a£terw:ards,  starting  away— 

.  Ken  at  ih&  sQund  limsaljC  k^  oMde^"; 
he  adopted  an  attitude  whioh  obliged  the 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State  ica  foreign 
AfBairs  (Mr.  Otway)  to  resign  hi*  poit, 
he  not  thinking  it  oonedstent  with  his 
dignity  or  his  duty  to  concur  in  Budb  & 
course.  And  now  the  Oentnd  Asian 
question  had  arisen,  and  it  y^aa  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  feel  that  o«r  eonauct 
on  several  occasions  for  the  last  £bw:  years 
had  led  to  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the.  Government:  had  oom- 
pared  the  conduct  of  the  Bussiaik  Qovem- 
ment  with  regard  to  Khiva  with  our  oiim 
conduct  in  referoice  to  Abyssinia';  but 
there  was  really  no  analogy  between  die 
two  cases.  An  advance  by  Bussia  in  tto 
East  might  not  be  a  ciuu$  heiU,  but  it 
weakened  our  hold  on  India,  for  our  In- 
dian Empire  was  entirely  anoofpredtfe, 
and  though  a  Member  of  the  tSovem- 
ment,  speaking  at  the  Maxuaen  Hou$e 
some  time  ago,  laughed  at  the -weird,  it 
was  prestige  which  enabled  uf,  yhOn  a 
small  Army,  to  rule  over  humdxeda  of 
millions.  The  permanent  oefupatiwLef 
Khiva  by  Bussia  would  ieeztiinl|i1if^Lken 
this,  and  though  it  could  ^fcl^etfui^^Deed 
that  she  designed  a  cpnqueat  m  iheifiiat 
at  our  expense,  she  xnigli.t  divert  atteii- 
tion  from  her  policy  elsewhere,  jsJld  oblige 
us,  when  an  emer|;enoy  aroto,;tor4efid 
such  a  force  to  India  as.  to  weakdb.  ottr 
power  in  other  quarters,  fi^  gaveXpfd 
Granville  credit  for  good  interaoilBi.blit 
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had  to  complain  of  his  lack  of  dot*\rmi- 
nation  and  enevgy.  He  had  just  given 
Notice  of  a  Motion  for  Papers  respecting 
tha  Suez  Canal,  He  understoody  although 
ho  had  not  the  Papers  on  the  subject, 
thmt  soon  after  last  Session,  when  Nnbar 
Pasha  went  to  Constantinople,  the  whole 
of  those  reforms  were  all  tut  arranged* 
Tho  French  Oovemment  knew  the  ini* 
portance  of  that  que^ition,  and  also  that 
the  vant  proportion  of  the  ships  passing 
t>tTnnf^  the  Buez  Canal  belonged  to  th«s 
flag-.  LoTd  Oranville,  as  tar  a*) 
I  i  understand,  was  weak  onougli 
to  «ay  that  ho  could  not  act  without  the 
Frc^nch  Government^  although  he  was 

]  .ported  by  all  the  other  Powers  ;  and 
.  iic  whole  question  was  now  as  far  off 
from  an  adjustment  as  e7oa?.  As,  how- 
ever, th©y  would  have  other  opportunities 
of  entering  upon  the  subject  of  foreign 
policjf  he  woiud  not  discuss  these  mat- 
ters at  present.  He  would  only  a^f  he 
believed  that  since  that  unhappy  Treaty 
of  Washington  our  influence  in  Europe 
haii  been  diminished,  and  that  in  ex- 
pre^^ing  his  entire  want  of  confidence  in 
and  determination  of  Her 
vernment  in  respect  to  their 
ttji  I  y  he  was  expressing  the  uni* 

v©r^  tc  of  the  country* 

Uiu  h'EMJY  WYNDHAM  rose,  pmv 
(<uant  to  Notice,  to  call  attention  to  that 
l*oilion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
which  related  to  rights  of  Fishery  as 
between  the  subjects  of  the  United 
States  and  British  North  Ameriea  re* 
spectively*  He  did  so  for  two  reasona— 
first,  because  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
question  which  was  not  closed,  and  one, 


re^  to  whidi  the  attention  of  Her 
'9  Government  might  be  directed 
van;   noneticial  results;   and,  secondly, 
bociuiso    that    important    part    of   the 
Tr*  I.  iTing  to  the  fisheries   was 

iQ«i  \  -ndent  of  the  other  AxticleB 

in  thill  m^t rumen t.    One  of  the  first  acta 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
vnui  to  press  Her  Majesty^s  Government 
to  use  tlieir  utmost  intluenoe  with  the 
GoYGfyunent  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
f»>   iillow  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
H  prospective  right  of  fishing  in 
.  ters,    A  pi^oposal  for  t]iat  pnr- 
^  accordingly  made  by  Mr,  Fish 
*.-  .  *»  i^lward  Thornton,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  United  States,  on  tho  other 
V  -  -  7  -ras  to  use  his  influence  with  Con- 
obtain  a  drawback  iu  fevour  of 
ino  nniiermen  of  our  Nordi  Aznarioim 


poisossioiifi.     The  subsequent  proposals 
of  Mr,  Fifih  xiinioitunateiy  differed  ir om 
what  he  had  submitted  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton.      It  was   Bpecified  that  the 
American  fishermen  should  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  Dominion,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland ;    but  when 
they  oamo  to  the  question  of  the  draw- 
back the  important  omission  of  New^ 
foundland  was  found  to  have  been  mad© ; 
so  that  wldJe  the  Americaai  fishermlen 
\rinre  to  fish  in  the  richest  waters  of  the 
Dominion  that  portion  of  the  Dominion 
which    imported    very  largely    to    the 
United  States  would  not  hare  the  baiefit 
of  the  drawback.     That  omission,  gi'avo 
as  it  was,  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  Newfoundland.    The  Governor 
addreased  a  despatch,  dated  July  4>  1871, 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Kimberley,  who, 
as  in  duty  bound,  immediately  brought 
the  omi»sio*i  before  our  Foreign  Secre^ 
iary.     Lord  Granville^  he  need  scarcely 
say,  placed  the  matter  before  Mr,  Fishia 
a  manner  woi-thy  of  a3ritisU  Minister; 
and  Mr,  Fish  in  his  reply  said  that  the 
omission  had  arisen  fi^om  inadvertence. 
In  tho  meantime,  however,  the  United 
States  fishermen  fished  iu  the  waters  of 
the  Dominion,  while  there  was  a  failuxe 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Govoa-nment 
to  in<luee  Congress  to  fnlfil  their  part  of 
the  bargain.     The  United  States  Con- 
gress, was,  perhapa,  a  body  more  die- 
I>osed  to  ci-iticise  the  conduct  of  th^ir 
Ministers  than  the  House  of  Commona 
was,  anjd  he  hoped  tho  Under  Secretary 
for  tlio  Colonies  would  be  ald^  to  iJiform 
them  whether  Congreas  had  yet  taken 
any  action  on  that  important  point.    He 
wished  also  to  know  what  was  the  natnro 
of  the  evidence  respecting  the  value  of 
the  fiaiieries  which  - 1 »  before  the 

Coramisai  oners,  H  v  t  i  i  e  only  satis- 

factory evidence  wuuid  bu  accurate  Ee- 
tnmft,  whirli  existed,  of  tht^  lihh^^ries  i^f 
fn-  '       irdtiweari^  ^^be 

a«  J  on  the  1'  Aim 

of  th<  he  leareil  that  the  people 

of  the  ^ '  n  were  not  likely  to  m^eet 

with  their  just  dues.     He  de&ired.  in- 
formation alw  whether  the  Tj^ijisluturo 
of  N ewf o  und  1  and  had  gi  ven  i  1 1  to 

that  portion  of  the  Treaty.    lij  ....  ..-^nd 

Ai-ticle  iu  assent  was  expressly  required ; 
but  probably  tho  C<»h>nial  T  ■--!  ^^ujre 
would  bo  loth,  as  un  former  ,  to 

stand  in  the  way  of  what  Hwr  liLnjuaty's 
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Gtevemment  had  for  tlieir  main  objectrr- 
namely,  to  liave  done  with  the  husinees 
on  any  terms  whatever.  Before  con- 
cluding, he  might  be  allowed  to  advert 
to  some  observations  made  last  night  by 
the  T^ht  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  (S>vemment.  He  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  there 
were  Counter  Claims  now  under  abjudi- 
cation. He  should  like  to  know  of  what 
those  Counter  Claims  consistpd.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  previously 
jruoted  a  passage  delivered  by  Lord 
f)erby ;  but  the  Counter  Claims  to  which 
Lord  Derby  alluded  were  undoubtedly 
the  Indirect  Claims,  which  never  came 
before  the  Arbitrators.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  denied  that  the  loan  to  Ca- 
nada was  given  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  fisheries,  it  was,  however, 
given  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  and 
expense  to  which  the  Canadians  were  sub- 
jected in  repelling  the  Fenian  invasion. 
Any  doubt  on  that  point  would  be  re- 
moved by  a  perusal  of  a  communication 
from  Lord  Kmiborley  to  Lord  Lisffar.  A 
quotation  was  then  made  from  uie  Ee- 
port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Privy  Council,  suggesting  that  instead 
of  a  money  payment  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  propose  to 
Parliament  a  guarantee  for  a  loan  not 
exceeding  £4,000,000,  being  half  the 
amount  mtended  to  be  raised  for  tlie 
railway.  Ho  did  not  wish  to  cast  blame 
on  the  Government  for  its  action  in  that 
matter;  but  he  feared  the  decision  in 
regard  to  the  fisheries  would  be  adverse 
to  the  claims  of  Canada,  and,  considering 
that  the  United  States  were  even  more 
averse  to  war  than  ourselves,  he  could 
not  think  that  a  ydso  i)olicy  had  been 
adopted.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  paid 
America — a  groat  and  rich  nation,  and 
tho  second  naval  Power  in  the  world — 
for  not  keeping  a  Navy  suflicontly  strong 
to  dosti-oy  a  contemptible  piratical  at- 
tempt on  hor  commerce.  And,  furtlier, 
we  had  paid  our  Dependency  for  wrongs 
she  had  received  from  another  Power. 
He  would,  in  conclusion,  simply  express 
a  hope  that  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  would  be  enabled  to  give  him 
some  explanation  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  had  referred. 

Mb.  KYLANDS  said,  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  some  assurance  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  Treaty 
with  Prance  should  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  before  it 

J/r.  Percy  Wyndham 


waft  xatified/  :  ]it/was  ^xtjwmply  impor- 
tant that  1^  representatives  qi  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  should  have  some 
voice  with  regfurd  to  that  Treaty  t»  the 
representatiTes  of  France. had  in  the 
National  Assembly.  The  jight  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
had  on  the  previous  eveninjg  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  interests  qi  the  British 
nmnufacturer  had  not  been  needlessly 
and  recklessly  compropoised  bydie  Treaty, 
and  he  c<pu}4  not  ^upppse  that  the  Go- 
vernment; had  done  anything  .  which 
would  Jay  their  conduct  open  to  that 
charge.  It  was  not  on  that  account, 
therefore,  that  he  was  anxious  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  afPorded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronoimcing  an  opinion  on  the 
Treaty,  but  because  he  looked  upon  it 
as  a  grave  question  whether  the  interests 
of  English  manufacturers  would  not  be 
better  promoted  by  having  no  Treaty  at 
all  than  by  the  operation  of  an  instru- 
ment, prepared  even  with  tlie  greatest 
care — as  he  had  no  doubt  the  IVeaty 
in  question  was — ^by  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  Foreign  OflSce  was,. he  thought,  dis- 

I)osed  to  do  too  much  rather  \k^n  too 
ittle ;  and  tho  best  thing,  he  felt  satis- 
fied, which  could  have  happened  would 
have  been  that  the  French  people  should 
have  been  allowed  to  feel  the  effect  of 
their  commercial  policy,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  retrograde  and  injurioos  to 
the  interests  of  their  country.  The  tax 
on  the  British  fiag  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  bo  found  to  be  odious  and  objec- 
tionable by  France  herself;  but  be  that 
as  it  mignt,  he  protoetod  against  what 
had  been  said  by  tho  Prime  JUinister  on 
the  previous  evening,  that  the.  situation 
of  affairs  in  France  rendered  it  nccossary 
that  we  should  not  refuse  to  eater  into 
the  Treaty ;  for  it  was  a  most  dangerous 
policy  for  any  Qt)vemment  to  base  its 
action  on  a  regard  for  the  special  inte^- 
rests  of  any  particular  party  in  another 
country.  The  former  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  a  free  trade  Emperor,  whese 
hands  it  strengthened  to  support  ajpclii^ 
of  free  trade ;  but  the  proposed  X»wty 
would  only  strengthen  tho  hands  of  a 
protectionist  President,  and  =  ai|d  tilie 
French  in  a  reactionary  policy.  .With 
the  precedent  of  the  former  Treaty,  which 
Lord  Palmerston  presented,  for  vp^  om* 
sideration  of  Parliament,,  it  wo^l^.rli* 
more  satisfactory  that,  before  di0  Tnfitgr 
was  finally  ratified,  the  Ho^wyilmdd.fef 
able  to  consider  it.  •  .  ,  ,  ,r:\  n\  3'>n/jii;.f 
71/ v»   J.  .7 


oiilj  'X4,0O0,Odi3,  and  tliat  ot  that 
£5;000j000  a  largo  part  wa?  obtained 
from  ihe  malt  tax,  an  impost  wliipli, 
altkough  it  had  not  arrived  at  tlie  dig* 
nity  of  being  mentioned  in  Queenfe 
Speiechos,  pressed  biost  hardly  upon,  a 
Very  deserving  class  of  Hor  Hajogty*s 
subjects.  He  trust r'l  Hmf 
his  Estimates  for  ; 


Sib  0^^~  "-    T-^rN^0N  wished 
t^o  kno%\  f  th©  taxpayers 

of  this  eoimtrf,  whether  the  £3,500*000 
■which  we  were  to  hand  oyer  to  America 
tinder  the  Award  of  the  Arbitrators  at 
Geneva  wa&  to  be  paid  in  one  voar*  or 
whether  the  payment  wa  -  |»read 

over  a  series  of  years.  i  :crday, 
speeches  hod  been  made  ^hich,  no 
thoTightj  should  have  been  delivered 
last  ©easion,  When  the  matter  was  still 
unsettled;  st'  '  ^•'-  -oiild  not  join  in  the 
chOTids   of   I  (tion.    He   v^ould, 

how"  "  lilt  oui  that  we  had  already 
ap'^  '  >r  wrong  we  had  never  com- 

mittoa,  ana  bribed  Canada  to  concm*  in 
the  proceeding  ;  and  that  we  wore  about 
to  pay  £3,600,000  for  damages  we  had 
never  ranj^d.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
tr*M  the  people  of  Glasgow 
.  ^^  to  pay  that  mim  to  put  the 
AtuoiirHus  in  a  good  humour  j  but  the 
effe<'t  was  piT>blematical,  Only  the  mn&t 
lively  imaginations  could  conceive  that 
we  should  derive  any  afflvardafre  fmm 
the  transaction,   '  s- 

tjellor  of  the^Exri-  ^ .__  :. . .  .i  .,  Jie 
new  Hules  were  not  to  bo  binding  6n 
anybody.  He  saw  by*  a  telegram  from 
Hew  York  a  few  days  ago  that  the  amount 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  would 
exceed  by  £2,500,000  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed,  and  it  -was  recom- 
mended Uiat  after  all  fust  clairas  had 


; ,    inutjt   be  re  gar  dud  aa  im 

V   of  paving    fho    Indirect 

'^'/r  of   the 

ition  who 

on  liini  a  Bliort  time  since 

!^  of  thf^  malt  trtx  that  he 

^1)  he 

justi- 

aor  ail  surplus 

..  ^^  ^.  :  .rns  Evhowed  he 

Hs  was  to  be  taken  in  the 


HM  in 

whlf'h    t 
WOi 


±1 

«f  J 


vT    ihp 


n\r.. 


-,r    +T,r 


1  nTniTinnng 


*n    Hurji    a    rtnirsu 


gentleman  told  his  audience 

tit  '         lio    had    i   '  (T 

£9.^  11  since  hi-  u 

;ght  liou.  tion- 

d  to  have  for- 

.hat  ill  tli'  •,   I    :     HxciBO 

,  r^aaed  by  _,  iug  a 

balatico  in  favour  uf  the  taxpayers  of 


tlu<jiiL»LL  ui  iius  liij..  j-in'v  >\ K.'iM  itiw'ays 
tbld,  when  they  made  these  application^, 
that  they  were  too  soon  or  too  late ;  and 
therefore  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  the  matter  now.  Turning 
to  another  point,  he  had  seen  in  the  lati> 
Message  of  tho  President  of  the  Unitod 
States  a  proposal  for'  the  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  boundaries  by  means  of  a 
joint  Commission  to  be  appointed  by 
tl:  an  and  Briti&h  Govomments; 

bii  '  w  of  recent  events,  it  would, 

in  iiis  opininn,  conduce  far  more  to  tho 
dignity  of  tliis  country  and  ti  rKiiiomy 
w  ero  we  sit  once  to  oonc  i  '  •  try 

which  the  Anibricans  1 1 .  i  j^  „ .  .  „ . ,.  j  tp 
ask  rather  than  consent  to  the  appoinlir 
ment  of  any  such  Commission. 

Mr.  liATNd  said,  he  thought  the 
tone  of  thr-  -'^'  ' m  on  the  result  of  ihjp 
Geneva  Ai  i  had  boon  so  gene- 

ral ly  hostilu  ui:it  it  was  advisable  some 
brief  expression  of  an  opposite  opinion^ 
which  he  behoved  was  voi^^  pi^evalent 
throughout  the  country,  should  be  laid 
b^  '        ^     House.    To  r  ^  i  he 

^,\:.  with  thehoij.  ipor 

site.  Ho  agreed  with  thum  tliiU  new 
Italics  of  considerable  importance  had 
been  introduced  into  the  old  int-ernational 
law ;  that  tho  decision  of  the  Geueva 
Arbitrators  had  screwed  up  those  liul^B 
to  a  higher  point  than  Her  Majesty*' a 
Government  had  contejnplatGd  when  they 
acceded  to  them ;  that  those  Kules  coidd 
not  be  regarded  as  forming  a  mere  dead 

Tf.ffnv      nrul    il.nf     tli-.v     ^onstltuted  a  ^6^^ 

in  the  histqiy  pf 

^  •     -  ^ntj  hoyr 

n    hon. 

i^lflUUfTh      U_[>|H»MtP,  llU      lllUlEJ^ht      that 

the  operation  of  tli^  new  principlo  which 
had  thus  been  introdu'  '  '  the  old 
system  of  international  -  Id  bp  a 

benefit,  and  not   a   misioituuo,  to  this 
eottntri^.      Having  duo  regard  to    the 
march  of  events,  it  was  not  stir 
that  international  law  ^^  well  is 
matters  of  importance  should  require 

G  '  ' 
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modification  and  amendment  in  order  to 
Biiit  it  to  the  changing  circumBtances  of 
the  world.  The  most  important  changes 
had  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  altered 
state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  oiviliied 
Europe  with  regard  to  war,  and  of  an 
altered  state  of  mcts  resulting  from  the 
enormous  increase  of  commerce.  The 
restrictions  upon  neutrals  in  fcime  of  war 
which  formerly  existed  had  become  such 
an  intolerable  nuisance  that  they  coidd 
no  longer  be  put  up  with,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  was  laid  down  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  that  a  neutral  flag  should  cover 
all  goods,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals 
were  greatly  enlarged.  But  while  it 
was  imperative  that  the  rights  of  neutrals 
should  be  thus  enlarged,  it  was  equally 
just  that  their  obligations  should  also 
be  enlarged.  The  feeling  adverse  to 
war  upon  principle,  the  conscientious 
dislike  to  go  to  war  except  as  a  last  ex- 
tremity, which  originated  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  had  now  spread  over  all  civilized 
nations,  and  had  compelled  an  alteration 
being  made  in  public  law.  Endeavours 
were  being  made  to  limit  the  operation 
of  war  when  it  unfortunately  arose,  and 
to  conduct  it  as  humanely  as  possible. 
The  general  opinion  was  now  entertained 
that  neutral  nations  had  no  right  to  fur- 
nish belligerents  with  munitions  of  war, 
or  to  allow  their  ports  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  expeditions  to  be  directed  against 
a  friendly  Power.  It  was  felt  that  such 
conduct  was  like  that  of  a  man  who  sold 
loaded  pistols  to  two  of  his  friends  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  fight  a  duel. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not 
blame  Her  Majesty's  Government  or 
their  predecessors  in  Office  for  having 
endeavoured  to  settle  our  dispute  with  a 
foreign  country  by  arbitration,  instead 
of  going  to  war.  Neither  did  he  blame 
them  for  admitting  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  three  new  Eules.  The 
difficulty  we  found  ourselves  in  with  re- 
spect to  the  Geneva  Arbitration  was 
occasioned,  not  by  our  having  at  length 
yielded  to  what  was  right,  but  by  our 
having  taken  up  a  false  position  in  which 
we  eventually  found  ourselves  outflanked 
— ^by  resisting  just  demands ;  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  we  should  learn,  from 
the  lesson  we  have  received,  the  impolicy 
of  setting  down  our  foot  as  a  nation  in  a 
position  which  we  were  afterwards  unable 
to  maintain.  The  position  we  had  taken 
up,  although  not  altogether  imtenable 
as  judged  by  the  old  international  law, 

itr,  Lainj 


was  one  that  the  obnsoienoe  of  tiie  ooim- 
tiy  could  noi^  reconcile  its^  to,  as  being 
unjust  as  between  natioa  and  nation, 
and,  consequently,  we  determined  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  Viewed 
in  another  light,  however,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  principles  which  had  been 
thus  laid  down  would  prove  in  the  end 
most  beneficial  to  this  country.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  tons,  who  had 
the  largest  commeree  in  tiie  trorM  and 
had  ships  in  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
that  our  Vessels  shoiild  not  be  liable  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  J^^iffmM  fitted  o«t 
in  the  ports  of  neutral  nations,  or  per- 
mitted to  coal  there.  He  wae  satisfied 
that  the  establishment  of  a  principle 
that  would  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  commeroe  in  the  event  of  our  being 
involved  in  war  with  any  other  nation 
was  well  worth  the  money  we  were  called 
upon  to  pay  fer  it.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, therefore,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  taken  ki 
this  matter,  should  rather  feel  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  laying  down  «  pnxk- 
ciple  of  the  greatest  future  benefit  to 
this  country,  and  should  determine  to 
proceed  in  the  path  on  which  tiiey 
had  already  advanced  so  &r.  As  to 
the  French  Treaty  of  Commeroe,  ho 
did  not  wish  to  refer  to  it  in  any 
spirit  of  preconceived  hostility.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
original  Treaty.  He  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  when  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments were  fairly  placed  befinre  theHouee 
he  should  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  Government  were  right 
in  concluding  that  Treaty.  At  the  eamo 
time,  seeing  the  (^position  it  had  en- 
countered from  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  from  many  eminent 
men  in  France,  he  thought  tihat  before 
the  House  took  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter  they  ought  to  have  a  foil' and  ftdr 
discussion  of  the  measure  before  it  was 
finally  passed.  Another  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  refer  was  the  payment  of 
the  Alabama  Claims.  In  Her  Majesty^s 
Speech  it  was  said  that  that  payment 
would  be  made  in  "due  comrsev'''  In 
those  two  little  words,  **  due  coiti*fll9^**  a 
very  large  question  was  involved;  be- 
cause if  in  due  course  meant  withiii  tho 
present  financial  year,  the  surphiis  of 
the  financial  year  terminating  in  Maseh 
next  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  that  in- 
demnity or  thereabouts,  and  the  surpliis 
of  the  ensuing  financial  year  woidd;  jn 
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tl.^  ordinaxy  oourse  of  things,  be  appli* 
cable  to  the  remission  of  taxation.  If, 
K  *' due  course"  meaut 
lIl  and  the  Budget  had 
Ihhu  prudut?ud,  iiien,  no  doubt,  the  Chaa- 
iiiiliiv  of  the  Excheijuer  might  be  in  a 
posit ioft  to  say — "Uh!  the  feurplua  of 
U72-3  is  gone;  it  was  appropriated  by 
an  exiatiug  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
reduction  of  tlie  National  Debt ;  the  sur- 
pluii  of  1873-4  is  wanted  for  the  Alabama 
Indemnity,  n v  i  *  ^ '  ^  refore,  I  have  no 
surplus,  and  :  nations  that  aaaail 

me  at  Downiu-  olo^ji  need  not  trouble 
me  about  it/'  NoWi  that  course  might 
be  one  -vvl  '  '  jht  save  the  Chancellor 
of  the  ]  r   considerable  embar- 

rasament ;  out  ue  (Mr.  Laing)  felt  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  that  it 
was  one  which  would  not  bo  very  Batis- 
fftctoiy  to  the  country.  If  the  ordinaiy 
taxation  of  the  country  for  two  Bucces* 
Biv*^  yc*ai*8  yielded  a  surplus  of  more  than 
<*0t  the  counti'y  expected,  and 
]  I  ^ht  to  expect^  to  receiye  some 

portion  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  remission  of 
taxation.     At  any  rate,  without  entering 
into  that  subject,  be  maintained  that  it 
wa9  a  fair  question  for  deliberate  dis- 
ouBsion  in  the   House  whethoTi  undei' 
fi . . . o . .  i.\ rcumstances,  the  country  should 
!  I  not  enjoy  some  benefit  by  a 
u  of  taxation.    That  was  a  mat- 
i  ought  not  in  any  way  to  bo 
d  or  pecluded  by  the  accident 
ill  for  the  pa^^ient  of  this  cost 
lit  forward  before  Easter  or 
He  should  be  glad,  there- 
lliiu,  il  any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Cfovernment   before   the    close    of   this 
dob-'  1  tilate  what  wa;3  meant  by 

Hm^  "due  course,"   and  would 

giTc  ^mw  assurance  that  nothing  should 
b*)  done  which  would  in  any  way  pre- 
judge the  matter,  or  pruveut  t ' 
from  coming  to  a  deliberate  r  il 

as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
nf  iImw  year  should  be  applied  in  re- 
k©  National  Debt,  -and  the  sur- 
pi.vo  .A  tlie  eomijigyear  shovdd  be  appro- 
priated tc^  the  pj^yment  of  the  Alabama 
Claims,  or  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 

Ma.  GOERANCE  adverted  to  the  re- 

'  '    *     '  "  M      >ed  to  the 

;mber  for 

Ji  i^irju'  fcj  tali  Old  iSorthcote); 

1   not    be    passed   over    in 

mleihoei  and  he  (Mr.  Con-anc^}  did  not 


tliink  that  thoi*>e  eentunenta  wero  ahared 
in  by  that  side  of  the  House.  In  th«» 
UTat  place,  thoy  had  the  i  of  the 

Fenian  raids  entirely  u  ;  ihm 

the  important  question  of  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  delibe- 
rately conceded  ;  and  there  was  also  the 
question  of  the  fisheries.  What  was  the 
truth  with  reference  to  the  indemnity 
that  was  to  be  awarded  ?  He  should 
wish  to  hear  fix)m  the  Govemineni  what 
provision  and  arrangements  they  had 
mado  upon  this  pai't  of  the  question. 
Much  dissatisfaction  had  been  caused  by 
the  Treaty,  and  he  had  papers  with  hiuu* 
though  ho  did  not  wifih  to  weary  ti^e 
House  with  them,  which  wuiUd  show 
that  by  many  tho  Treaty  and  all  its  pro- 
visions ware  utterly  ropudiated,  Veay 
mudi    *i      -  ltd    in    Canada 

upon  til  i  was  suggested 

that  Cfuvuruui4-ut  Wiis  obliged  to  pur- 
cliase  silence  by  a  State  grant.  They 
had  been  told  that  this  pecuniary  com- 
pensation was  a  thing  in  itsulf  insignifi- 
cant. That  he  admitted,  and  that  waa 
tho  smallest  part  of  the  matter.  But 
the  question  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Canada  raised  the  most  important 
issue  that  could  come  before  them. 
^\Tiat  was  tho  loss  of  a  sum  of  £3,000.000 
sterling  compared  with  the  loss  of  the 
atlections  of  such  a  population  ?  Ho 
thought  that  seeing  how  Canada  had  so 
fai-  suffered;  one  generous  expression 
might  have  been  given  to  her  in  the 
Koyal  Speech.  Considering  the  painful 
nature  of  some  of  the  documents  that 
had  been  placed  before  them,  he  thought 
that  such  saciifices  woiJd  justify  some- 
thingDiore  than  the  cold  acknowledgment 
whicli  had  been  made.  What  he  com- 
plained of  was*  tlmt  Her  Majesty's 
troverument,  though  conscious  of  ihe 
blunder,  had  not  sought  to  rectify  it» 
The  Cana^iians  had  had  great  cause  of 
complaint,  and  had  not  deserved  the 
cold  reception  they  had  received,  and 
oertainly  not  the  almost  contemptuous 
terms  in  which  they  had  been  spoken  of. 
The  time  might  come  when  Canada  and 
this  counti-y  might  part ;  but  it  ahould 
bo  remembered  it  could  be  a  matter  of  no 
inconsiderable  regret  that  aho  should  pai't 
on  terms  which  made  her  feel  the  himii- 
liation  of  her  position,  and  placed  her  in 
a  controversial  attitude  tow^ai'de  this 
country, 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  he  could  not  remain  silent  after 
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the  «pdcial  iieferenoes  Trhich  had'  been 
made  to  him/ though  he  felt  it  to  be 
inoonvenient  that  such  matters  as  ihe 
details  of  a  Treaty  should  be  disn 
ctrssed  without  the  possibility  of  any 

Saclaeal  result/  and'  when  no  definite 
otion  was  before'  the  House.  '  Suah  a 
diibcussion  was  the  more  inexpedient 
pending  the;  legislative  action  of  the 
OongresB  of  AmBtica>  which  was  neees- 
saiyto  give  validity  to  thfe  Treaty!,  and 
also  \then  the  Legidature  of  Newftmndi- 
laad  were  about  to  consider  the  *  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  as  far  as  they  ap- 
plied to  that  island.  He  thought  that  a 
debate  in  this  House  upon  questions 
which  were  then  x)ending  would  be  of 
no  advantage.  But  he  could  not  help 
saying  with  reference  to  the  alhisions 
made  to-night,  and  also  to  the  epeidch-of 
the  noble  Lord  (Viseonnt  Bury)  on 
the  previous  night^  that  there  was  no 
fSldlaoy  so  great  and  no  mistake  so 
unfortunate  as  that  conveyed  in  •'  the 
statement  that  Canada:  had  been  or 
would  be  a  sufferer  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  The  interests  of  Canada 
had  not  been  sacrificed,  and  Canada 
would  be  more  and  more  prosperous 
through  the  working  of  the  Treaty.  If 
it  were  necessary,  he  could  quote  valu- 
able ooUateral  evidence  on  this  subject: 
Only  the  other  day  he  read  in  a  Canadian 
newspaper  a  report  copied  from  The 
New  York  ff&rald  of  considerable  impor- 
tancO)  and  made  by  a  correspondent  sent 
e^>ecially  to  Canada  on  behalf  of  that 
newspaper  in  order  to  make  himself  ao- 
quainted  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  Canadian  people  asTegards  annexa- 
tion to  the  Imited  States.  This  corre* 
spondent  reported  that  l^e  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Canada  were  exceedingly 
hostile  to  annexation,  and  desired  to  re* 
tain  their  connection  with  Groat  Britain. 
He  said,  further,  with  regard' to  the  re- 
ftisal  of  the  United  States  to  renew  the 
Beciprocity  Treaty,  that,  while  intended 
as  a  great  blow  to  Canada,  the  Unit^ 
States  really  made  a  mistake  in  not  re- 
newing  tlie  Treaty.  The  House  would 
remember  that  the  Government  -  were 
taunted  with  not  having  been  able  to 
induce  the  United  States  Government  to 
renew  it.  But,  according  to  this  gen- 
tlemah,  the  Canadian  manufactures, 
which  were  at  a  standstill  during  the 
existence  of  this  Treaty,  began  to  in- 
crease in  importance  as  soon  as  it  ceased 
tcJ  exist,  and  the  resoiHPces  of  the  Domi»- 

Mr,  KnatchhuU'Htigessen 


zdon  >!weri»  theirbby  %De9Ji^y  developed; 
and  soy  withifegohl'to'thie  pvesevt  l^atiy, 
he '  belieVeijL  it  li^ould'  b^  found*  t^at  the 
mote  3rou  ifireed  a*  ooudtry  like-  Canada 
from  restraiht,  the  mote  Ab  Was  «noon^ 
raged- to '  dev^op'  her:  own  Tesourees, 
the  better  and  'stronger  her  positioxii 
WTMxld  bej  Prizing  the'  adBBeetions  of  the 
pebple  •  of  Oanada  very  highly,  he  was 
.  not  afriuid  of  losing  them  ;  aoid  he  h^ 
i  Meved^e  fututb  of  Ouiada  wdnld  be  so 
great,  that  the  gteatiuess  of  ihis:  ctantiy 
would  bd  increased  by  the  contumation 
of  the  intimate  conned»Dn  between  tiieaiL 
As  to  the  Canadian  fishermen^  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  they  would  always  have 
a  great  advantage  over  American  fiahep* 
iaen^  abd  that  if  the  American  fiahermeti 
came  in  any  number  upon  the  Canadian 
coast,  a  traide  would  iprmg  tip  there 
which  would  add  materially^  to  we  pro- 
sperity of  tliai  opuntiy.  On  tiJue*  point 
it  was  well  to  ae^  what  iwas  the  opinion 
of  the  Canadiansthettnaelvee.  He  did  not 
rely  onlyon  the  fact  thai  in  the'latePar-i 
liament  the  Canadian'  Goiremment  had 
an  immense:  zaejority^in  'ratif;fiiiLg:ihe 
provisions  of  the  Treaty ;  biit  he  might 
also  point  to  the  ^t  that  in  America 
the  opposition  to  this  part  of  the  Treaty 
came  troaL  the  American  fishery  Btatea, 
while  a  majority  of  the  ropresentatives 
ef  the  fishery  States  of  Oanada  were  in 
favour  of  the  Treaty,  and  at 'the  rabent 
general  elections  thid  sapporterB  of  tho 
Treatj7  carried  aU  before  them  in  those 
States.  -  The  testimony  of  impartial  nrit^ 
nesses  coincided  with  his  belief  that,  bo 
far  from  Canadian  intetests  beiiig  saori-^ 
fiioed, '  the  fidiery  ptbvisionB  and  othto 
parts  of  the  Treaty  pronrissd  >ti>  be 
of  great  benefit  to-  Caaadki  TJpoh'ia 
more  fitting  opportunity  hfr  ehouU  be 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  go  «t  greater 
length  into  these^  mattenii  "Bib  would 
not  now  touch  upon  the  loan;  >beaiiiii8e 
it  was  enough  that  a  thing  sl^oitld 
be  weU  d6ne  once  without*  oooipjdng 
valuable  time  by  doing  it  two- 1  od  itfaree 
times  over;  Chi' a  fhtuorert  cboanan  it 
would  be  liecessaiy  to^ask  Ibr  the  •nuioi 
tion  of  Parliament  <to  1h«  Impeodai-giia'^ 
rantee  of  the  loan,  and  thenrthetakwoold 
be  ample  opportunity  for  hon.  i€UtiB<' 
men  to  call  the  loan  a  bribe  or  anything 
else.  He  would  then  be  Teaidy  tO'riio# 
that  this  was  no  bribe,  and*  that  ilr*iiiaB 
a  wise  and  patribtic  alct  oil  ike  piart  «f 
Great  Britain  to  guar^tee  miA:<d  Iobl 
ibr  the  purposb  !of 'devtiopii&giifliepn«<» 
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of  Caoatla*  HoA:  GrenJblemem 
u  Canadian  BubJGotejTi'ith  same 
oncy,  When  tioy  spoke  in  the 
^u  .  ,.i,  ^-i  np<3n  the  geneml  subject,  they 
warmly  adTocftted  tlue  Canadian  connec- 
tion—in which  he  entirely^  agreed  with 
tUem-^ftnd  deprficated  any  acffc  which 
niighji  appear  to  deal  wiili  t^anada  6tker^ 
wdae  than  as  pait  and  poroel  b£  the  Bn- 
tbk  Etnpiire,  with  an  identity  o£  senti- 
laent  ond  of  interef^t  But  us  6oon  as 
«p^:i  '"      ih^  present  aro^o, 

tnej  *  spoak  of  Caua^ia 

under  qiuU-  ;;  f ,  as  if  a  policy 

of  a  separaf  was  necessary 

for  her  interests,  ajul  as  it  those  interests 
were  to  he  Don&idered  quite  apart  frum 
the  general  intei^eatB  of  ittkait  United 
Empireu  i  '    < 

Sin  CHABLES   ADDEELEl^  fiiUy 
nndor^^ed  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon* 
an  who   had  just  epoken,  and 
...  1  invpd  that  the  provisions  ef  the 

Ti'-  ming-  Canada  were  most 

fai  i> . .  1 . « « u  t  to  Canada^  and  w eire  fer 
bettor  thim  the  Qanadmns  conld  have 
gained  ibr  themselros  had  theirs  been 
an  independent  nation.  Their  own  best 
■iiitesmen  acknowledged  this.  Ho  felt 
aiue  tkeir  interesta  in  the  negotiation  were 
asD)  '  ndfor  aaourowOr  and  he  he- 
Iipr  •  i  ad  been  cared  fo r  w  i  th  more 

Mioceaa.  liie  liabilities  which  ihis  coun- 
trj'^iad  drawn  upon  itself  ixB  a  nGutral 
nation  wciro  formidable*  The  decision 
implied  that  in  future  we  should  be 
littbl<>  not  only  for  want  of  dun  dili- 
gt^noe  on  the  pfirt  of  onr  oihoer^  at 
koiue,  but  on  the  part  of  oitkors  in 
BtitiVli  fijlonies  nil  over  the  woa-ld,  al* 
tbo  were  beyond  our  control, 

and  .- ,  -  ^^ii  those  oolonies  had  no  share 
in  otir  debates,  and  were  only  connected 
with  TIB  by  the  common  tie  of  loyalty  to 
lika  Growa.  But^  paseing  from  tha  Ame- 
liean  debate^  the  Aubjeot  to  which  he 
waa  going  to  di'aw  the  attention  oi  the 
ri^t  hon.  G-entloman  at  the  head  of  the 
Qororament  uii  Monti  ay  was  one  which 
be  miiieed  from  Ilor  ^'  '      '   eeoh  ; 

he  tiioant  th©  premie  -  ^m  of 

QuB  laws.     Ho  had  uudoretood 

li^  '\u  Gentleman  to  hayo  almost 

ptedgi^d  himself  to  complete  what  had 
been  done  on  the  subjeet  during  this 
Session.  Last  year  an  Act  was  passed 
which  conBtittited  bcal  fianitary  authoii^ 
tieo  all  orer  this  kingdom,  and  the  Bos- 
aioii  before  an  Act  was  passed  which 
constituted  and  consolidated  a  central 


authorit/^^/  in  the  motropolis;  Having 
made  this  staff  provision ,  the  Go- 
vernment must  either  leave  the  maohi-- 
nery  to  rust  and  become  useless,  or 
enable  thoi  oountrj^  to  make  use  of  it* 
It  wOuM  be  moBt  unfortunate  if  at  the 
very  outset  of  sanitary  refonai  the  local 
govei'ument  of  this  csounti'y  should  be 
placed  in  tliis  odious  and  unpopular  posi* 
tion  of  complete  appoantmejite  and  sala- 
lies  foi'  wbrk  still  itjll.  inipracttoable, 
llie  subje<5t  had  been  beibro  the  House, 
for  two  Sessions,  in  the  form  of  a  Bill 
which  offered  very  little  new  '  >ii, 

but  conaolida'bed  tlie  existing  jus 

scattered  about  in  various  Acts,  ao  eOn- 
fused  as  to  be  wholly  inoperative.  By 
c oil oc ting  the  existing  law  on  the  powers 
and  duties  of  local  authorities  into  one 
Bill,  the  House  would  enable  the  autho- 
rities whit'h  it  constituted  to  enforoe  the 
important  sanitary  la\i^s  now  upon  ther 
Statute  Book.  He  Efhould  like  to  aak 
thfl  Govemment  whether  the  omission 
of  this  subject  from  the  Queen's  6peech 
was  «n.  admission  that  they  wore  not 
prepared  to  eomplete  the  legislation  of 
1871,  and  of  last  year '?  The  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  concurred  with 
him  iB  the  necessity,  in  that  case,  of 
reintroducing  the  Bill  which  had  be«?n 
for  two  Sessions  already  before  the 
House*  That  measuw  had  somewhat 
alanned  the  House  by  its  magnitude ; 
but  it  had  been  much  reduced  by  the 
Act  of  last  Session,  and  by  tlie  Act  of 
187 1  ^  which  two  Acta  had  dealt  with  at 
least  a  third  of  the  whole  subj out  and 
he  hoiked  that  the  Govemmont  wo\dd 
encourage  the  Banitary  Commissioners 
by  some  assurance  that  they  would,  if 
unable  to  deal  ^"ith  the  remaining  com- 
plement of  the  subject  themselvesj  assist 
them  to  pass  the  measure  recommended 
by  them  during  the  present  Session. 

8ia  CHABLES  WINGFIELD,  m 
refoi'ence  to  the  advance  of  Bussia  in 
C'Csntral  Asia,  concurred  with  the  bon. 
Memlx^r  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Eawoett),  in 
u  speech  to  bis  conntituents  the  other 
day,  that  if  the  only  tlanger  to  our  In- 
dian Empire  was  the  proximity  of  Bussia, 
wo  might  make  our  minds  very  easy, 
Bussia  had  ample  cause  to  Seek  redresa 
for  the  manifold  outrages  committed 
upon  Bussian  subjects  in  Khiva.  Buesia 
had  disclaimed  any  intention  to  annex 
Kljiva  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
he  sliould  wish  to  see  that  country 
brought  tind^  her  sway,    Auyon©  who 
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read  Mr.  Vambery's  work  on  the  poli- 
ticfilL  and  social  system  of  the  Khanates 
would  wish  Russia  every  success  in  re- 
ducing this  degraded  popidation  to  order 
and  civilization.  It  had  been  certain 
for  years  past  that  all  these  three 
Khanates  would  be  absorbed  at  some 
time  or  other  into  the  Eussian  domi- 
nions. He  hoped  that  there  would  now 
be  an  end  of  these  rumours  of  differ- 
ences with  Russia  in  regard  to  Central 
Asia,  which  had  so  suddenly  excited  the 
public  mind,  and  that  the  conciliatory 
disposition  shown  by  Russia  would  be 

fi.T)T)l*6Gl&t6d 

Sib  MASSEY  LOPES  thanked  the 
Government  for  the  announcement  of 
their  intention  to  deal  with  the  anoma- 
lies and  grievances  of  local  taxation  ; 
but  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  enabling  the 
House  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  Government  measure. 
The  subject  was  one  of  so  difficult  and 
complicated  a  character,  that  the  country 
would  require  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  consider  the  details  before  they  were 
discussed  in  that  House.  He  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be  so  framed 
that  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
House  would  deal  with  it  as  they  did 
with  the  Sanitary  Bill  of  last  year, 
totally  free  from  all  party  and  political 
considerations.  He  also  hoped  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  to  sow 
dissension  between  different  classes  and 
interests,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
or  between  town  and  country ;  but  that 
all  parties  would  be  able  to  accept  the 
Government  measure  as  a  fair  and  im- 
partial recognition  of  their  mutual  griev- 
ances. In  such  a  case  he  could  promise 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who  were  interested  in  this  subject  would 
do  their  utmost  to  give  liim  and  the  Go- 
vernment every  possible  assistance  in 
bringing  this  difficult  subject  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  and  successful  termi- 
nation. 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  wished  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  our 
Debt,  that  it  would  be  wrong  if  in  a 
year  of  exceptional  prosperity  no  effort 
were  made  to  reduce  the  National  Debt. 

Mb.  F.  S.  POWELL  said,  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  pass  a  Consoli- 
dation Bill,  such  as  had  been  recom- 
mended  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
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with  any  Improvements  which  might  be 
suggested  by  the  Government. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  In  answer  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  Adderley), 
I  am  unable  to  say,  on  the  part  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  and 
the  Government,  that  it  will  be  in  our 
power  to  introduce  this  Session  a  digest 
or  consolidation  of  the  sanitaiy  laws. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stansfeld) 
has  gravely  considered  the  subject,  and 
he  has  arrived,  with  regret,  at  the  con- 
clusion that  tiie  moment  has  not  yet 
come  when  he  could  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject with  the  prospect  of  success,  and  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  If  my 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir  Charles 
Adderley)  thinks  it  nis  duty  again  to 
submit  his  Bill  to  the  House,  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  every  disposition  to  regard  it 
with  a  favourable  eye,  knowing,  as  they 
do,  the  respect  and  s3rmpathy  due  to  the 
views  and  efforts  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Baronet  ti^e  Member  for 
South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  has 
expressed  a  hope— which  amounts  to 
putting  a  question  on  the  subject — ^that 
the  measures  or  proposals  referred  to  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  r^^rd 
to  local  taxation  will  be  shortly  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  hon.  Baronet  has  laid 
down  the  principle  and  intimated  wishes 
on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  others 
with  whom  he  communicates,  whieh 
principles  I  accept  in  the  spirit  in  wbkh 
they  were  expressed,  and  with  which 
principles  I  entirely  concur.  The  object 
of  the  Gt)vemment  ought  to  be  to  do 
justice  to  each  class  and  each  interest ; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  bhimeworthy 
than  an  endeavour  to  set  them  one 
against  the  other.  The  hon.  Baronet 
has  intimated  a  hope  that  the  measiire 
of  the  Government  will  be  liddon  the 
Table  at  an  early  period,  and  I  qtiite 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  right 
that  ample  time  should  be  ffiten  mer 
such  measure  has  been  ixrtroanced,  and 
before  it  is  brought  on  for  discnssicAi,  in 
order  to  enable  hon.  Members  to  state 
their  opinions  and  take  a  deAnitlve 
course.  But  last  night  the  right  hdn. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Baddi^- 
hamshiro  (Mr.  Disraeli)  reminded  me 
that  I  had  given  opinions  in  this  House 
favourable  to  a  very  homely  manner  of 
transacting  business,  which  appeared  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  nf^t  hdn. 
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Oi  !   '  — namely^  tliat  It  k  the  Jut^^  of 

thi^  ueut,  with  respect  to  its  more 

injpvrtaut  and  critical  measures,  wliieli 
make  the  greatest  demands  upon  its 
Mt  d  upon  tko  attontiou  of  the 

Ho;  -io  one  thing:  at  a  time.    All 

the  exji^jditioii  that  we  can  give  to  tlie 
measure  respecting  local  taxation,  com- 
patibl©  with  that  rule,  will  bo  given  to 
it;  but  I  am  quite  satisEed  that  when 
Tve  have  other  very  great  measures  not 
yet  introduced,  it  would  not  in  the 
alightcst  degree  tend  to  forward  the 
object  the  ho  a.  Baronet  hoa  in  view  were 
we  to  produce  oiii*  measure  with  respect 
to  local  taxation.  The  rule  of  one 
thing— that  is,  ono  thing  of  a  first-class 
magnitude — ^at  a  time,  a  very  long  expe- 
rien^«  in  tlds  House  has  convinced  me  is 
a  V  "     'hitely  vital  tt)  anything  like 

a  t^  iV  transaction  of  the  business 

of  thu  Government  in  this  House,  and  to 
that  rule  in  this  year,  as  in  former 
years,  we  intend,  as  fai-  as  possible,  to  ad- 
aore.  One  word  I  would  say  with  refer- 
ence to  what  fell  from  i^y  hon.  Friend  the 
Meniber  for  Warrington  (Mr.  Rylnnds), 
wlio  expressed  a  desire  that  the  House 
should  be  made  acquainted,  before  its 
ratification,  with  the  Commercial  Treaty 
fiigned  between  this  country  and  France. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  in  the  course 
of  biisinese  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  that  Treaty  at  the 
a^Uest  moment ;  for  it  has  been  already 
laid  upon  the  Table,  and  it  cannot  be 
iminetliately  ratified,  because  those  pro* 
Tiaions  which  absolutely  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Kationai  Assembly  in 
France  are  \inder  the  consideration  of 
that  iVseembly,  and  some  days  must 
ulapse— though,  I  believe,  no  long  time 
— before  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly 
ii^  given.  I  trust  the  Treaty  will  be  in 
the  bands  of  my  hon.  Friend  before  the 
National  Assembly  wiU  have  had  time 
t©  deal  with  it.  Ono  observation  which 
foil  from  my  hon.  Friend  it  is  my  duty 
to  notice.  He  appeared  to  think  that 
when  the  gracious  Speech  from  tlie 
Throne  referred  to  special  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  France  as  requiring 
an  equitable  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
Govemment  of  thijs  country,  we  referred 
to  some  connection,  with  the  existing 
Qovemment  of  France,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  draw  some  distinction  between 
that  Government  and  any  other  wliich 
tke  French  nation  might  choose  to  select. 
Xpm  assure  my  hon.  Friend  that  in  ad- 


vising the  U60  of  that  language  we  had 
not  tlie  smallest  intention  to  convey  any 
ench  meaning.  In  my  opinion,  the 
grossest  of  all  errors  which  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
could  commit  would  be  committed  if  we 
were  to  presume  to  draw  any  distinction 
in  the  spirit  and  mode  of  our  proceed- 
ings between  one  kind  of  Government 
in  France  and  another  kind  of  Govern- 
ment, What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize 
the  Government  wliich  the  people  of 
France  have  chosen  to  establish  for 
themselves,  and  to  deal  with  the  Go- 
vernment so  established  in  a  spirit  of 
national  friendslup  and  good-will.  That, 
I  assure  my  hon.  Friend,  is  the  principle 
on  which  we  have  proceeded ;  and  when 
existing  circumstances  are  spoken  of  as 
I'equiiing  at  our  hands  an  equitable 
regard,  those  existing  circumstances 
which  it  would  not  bo  well  to  develop 
in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  are  entirely 
connected  with  the  financial  condition 
of  France,  and  have  no  political  meaning 
whatever. 

Mil.  NEWHEGATE  inquired  whether 
the  contents  of  the  Treaty  would  come 
before  the  House  in  a  financial  form  ? 

Mn.  GLAliSTONK :  No. 

Address  agre$d  to  i — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 


rOLLINa  DISTRICTS   (IRELAND)   BILL. 
LEA  VIS.      nK8T  READING. 

The  Marqitess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  special  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
constitution  of  certain  Polling  Districts 
in  Ireland,  said,  that  in  the  Ballot  Act 
passed  last  year  provision  was  made  for 
greatly  extending  the  number  of  polling 
districts  and  polling  places  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  England.  That  Act  pro- 
vided that  before  a  certain  day  the  chair- 
man and  magistrates  of  each  county 
should  make  provision  for  dividing  the 
county  into  polling  districts,  and  the 
petty  sessional  district  was,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  bo  the  polling  district. 
The  magistrates  w  ere,  however,  allowed, 
if  they  deemed  it  expedient,  to  appoint 
additional  polling  places^  and  to  attach 
districts  to  such  polling  places.  The 
orders  made  by  the  magistrates  were  to 
be  sent  to  tlie  Clei-k  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and,  previous  to  their  confirmation,  no- 
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tio0  was  it6  be  given  in  one  newspa^r  «(} 
leMt'cmtnikting  within  the  ooitinty,"akd 
subsequently  they  were  to  be  printed  i'n 
The  Dublin  Gazette.     In  order  to  assist 
the  chairman  and  magistrates  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  information  was  fur- 
nished to  them  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Valuation.   In  18  counties  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioners  was  adopted  unal- 
tered, or  with  very  slight  alterations ;  in 
1 3  counties  the  magistrates  recommended 
some  additional  polling  places,  and.  in 
one  county  several  considerable  altera- 
tioi^  in  the  boundaries  of  the  districts 
were  proposed.    It  was  foimd,  however, 
that,  m  consequence  of  the  minute  sub- 
division of  Ireland  into  small  districts 
called  town-lands,  the  publication  of  the 
draught  orders  in  the  newspapers  and 
f%«  Qautte  would  be  extremely  expen* 
dive.    It  was  estimated  that  the  publi- 
cation of  them  in  the  local  newspapers 
and  in  The  Gatette  would  oost  no  less 
tiuLn  dBl2,000.    Moreover,  it  appeared 
that?  there  was  no  necessity  for  all  the 
precautions  provided  by  the  Act.    There 
was  no  reason  to  snpipose  thatiihe  magis- 
trates had  been  ^u^tuated  by  improper 
motives,  for  nearly  all  the  orders  made 
had  been    made    on   recommendations 
issaed  from  the  Government  Department, 
and  framed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  of  the  Act. 
li  the  cases  wherti  "they  had  been  de- 
parted from  the  object  was  merely  to 
increase  the  number  of  polling  places, 
and  in  all  cases  general  satisfaction  had 
been  given.     The  Special  Sessions   at 
which  the  work  had  been  done  had  been 
specially  summoned  for  the  pjarpose,  and 
ample  notice  had  been  given  to  all  con- 
cerned, so  that  anyone  who  objected  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  could 
state  his  case  before  thorn.     There  was 
ilo  reason  why  the  delay  and  expense 
donsequent    on    all    these    proceedings 
should  be  incurred,  and  the  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  provide  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and   Privy  Council  should 
have  the  power  to  confilm  or  alter,  as  the 
case  might  be,  any  orders  issued  by  the 
marfstrates.      It  might  be  asked  why 
the  JBill  did  not  simply  enable  the  magis- 
trates to  confirm,  and  that  was  substan- 
ti^y  what  it  did  in  the  first  clause ;  but 
a  secpnd  was  necessary  to  meet  cases  in 
which  alterations  might  be  expedient. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
p^,  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  as  to 
cotne  into  operation  iii  case  of  any  elec- 
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tion ;,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  take 
th6  ise^oif d  relGiding  on  iSiursday  next. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  make  Bpeoial  provisiQnB  in  relation  to 
the  constitution  of  certain  PoUing^  District&  in 
Ireland,  ordered  to  be  broilght  in  by  The  Mar- 
quee of  HA&TU^otiON  and  Mr.  Secretary  B&ucb. 

BUlp^emited,  {utd  read  the  fimt  time.    [Bill  1.] 


BUMALSBILL. 
KBBCfLXJnOy.     HKST  BEADlKa. 

Comider^d  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOBGAN,  in  mov- 
ing  that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  ammid  the  Burial 
Laws,  said,  that  iihe  Bill  was  substan- 
tially the  same  measure  as  that  which 
was  before  the  House  three  suocessive 
Sessions,  with  one  very  important  altetra- 
tion.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  Committee  that  one  argument  ad- 
vanced against  this  Bill  was  that  tiie 
services  authorized  might  serve  as  ooca* 
sions  of  political  demonstrations.  In 
order  to  obviate  that  danger,  he  last  year 
agreed  to  acoept  an  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot),  which  provided  that  the  pre^ 
scribed  ritual  should  consist  oiJy  of 
hymns,  prayers,  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. That  Amendment  he  had  embodied 
in  the  present  measure,  and  even  if  it 
did  not  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  anta* 
^onists  of  the  measure,  it  must  cut  away 
from  under  their  feet  the  prindj^al  gteiind 
upon  which  opposition  liuBui  been  at  least 
ostensibly  rested. 

Mb.  BERESFOBD  HOPE,  whibt 
thanking  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  concession,  warned  him  that  he 
must  not  take  it  for  granted  ikat  the 
proposition  would  be  aooepted  as  a  ooni- 
promise.  This  was  a  Bill  thai  must  be 
opposed. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

.  i 

Metolvedy  Iliat  the  Chsinnsn  t)9  diroottd  %9 
move  ihc  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  Vni>g  m 
a  BiU  to  amend  the  Burial  Laws. 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordfirtd  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Osbokxb  Mo^qan,  LM 
Emio!fD  FiTsxAUBica,  Mr.  HAnniLD,  woAlb, 

M*A&TUUE. 

WXprenented^  and  read  the  first  time. 
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C&nMered  in  Committeo, 

(In  tbe  Ogmmittee.) 

Fli;rCETT,  in  movmg  unn  t.iu 
aiau  be  dirt^tfteti  to  move  theHou8©| 
riieave  bo  given  ta  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
ibolish  Tests  and  alter  the  Constitntion 
'  of  the  Governing  Body  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  Univeraity  of  Dublin, 
wishod  to  explain  why  ie  proposed  to 
introduce  a  measure  on  a  subject  on 
which  the  Qovemmont  had  already 
fiveu  Notice  that  they  intended  to  legis- 
attc^*  If  the  Bill  were  now  brought 
rward  for  the  first  time,  and  it  wei*e 
[Lply  a  measure  of  his  own  or  of  those 
[embers  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
of  it,  no  dotibt  they  might  appear 
en  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  but 
the  Bill  was  really  not  so  much  their 
Bali  as  the  Bill  of  the  House ;  beoause 
its  prindple  had  on  the  second  reading 
been  affirmed  by  an  exceptionally  large 
majority.  He  wished  it,  however,  to 
he  distiiietly  luid^^tood  that  he  had  no 
deeire  to  embarrass  the  Govemmant ; 
Mb  only  object  was  to  obtain  as  early 
Ad  possible  a  settlement  of  this  question, 
which  WHS  urgently  demanded.  If  the 
Government  measure  to  be  introduced 
on  Thurs<lay  next  shoidd  be  approved 
by  the  cx>untry,  no  one  would  more 
*ly  withdi-aw  his  Bill  than  he  should ; 
the  otlier  hand^  the  measure  inti'O- 
should  not  be  approvod  by  the 
y»  then,  as  his  Bill  would  be  he- 
the  Housej  and  having  been  al- 
accepted  by  a  large  majority,  they 
ould,  even  if  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
ftent  proved  unsatisfactory,  sfcUl 
(/•e  lite  opportunity  of  legisiating  on 
mxhjoctf  and  thus  give  peace  and 
H  to  a  College  and  University 
VI     .  -  i  1  - . ..  ^  ^^^  eroly  from  the 

bance  hanging  over 
tuein  lor  iMUiiy  years*  To  show  that  hje 
had  no  wish  to  impede  the  Government, 
he  should  £x  the  second  reading  of  his 
Bill  on  a  day  before  which  it  would  be 
k  '^tion  had  been  given 

t-  measure.   He  should 

not  iii.  the  aecond  reading  before  the 
lUth  of  March,  Under  ttiese  eircum- 
Blixiees,  he  hoped  he  should  be  acquitted 
of  presumption  in  seeking  to  introduce  a 
Bin  on  a  subject  on  which  the  Gk>vom- 
ment  had  already  given  Notice  of  their 


iatention  to  legislate,  and  that  no  oppo- 
sition would  he  given  to  the  introduction 
of  his  Bin. 

'Motion  agreed  to\ 

f/»   Tliat  the  Chaii-mATi  l>e  directed  to 


►n 

md 


th^'  .  Kki  l>ul>iiji,  ,  , 

i  tyjmUd  :  —  Bill    ttt'd^red    to    bo 

broil- III  in   uy  .Sir.  Fawcett,  Dr,  IjYon  TlaX' 

rxxti^  and  Mr.  Ptr^ficET. 
Bill //rfjrw/frf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12.] 

GRET  t!toAT  HOSPITAL,  WESTillKSTER 

-E^"t>o^vED  school  com^^hs- 

8I0NEES   SCnE:BIE. 
MOTION   FOR   AN   AUDEESS. 

Mk.    W.    H.    SMITH,    in  riaing  to 

move  the  Address  of  whicsh  he  had  given 
Notice,  said^  that  the  Grey  Coat  Hospital 
now  provided  for  twice  as  many  boys  as 
girls  ;  but  under  the  new  scheme  the  en- 
dowment waa  applied  solely  to  the  edu- 
C3ation  of  girls,  while  it  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  boys  in  the  scheme  for 
Emanuel  Hospital.  But  this  scheme  had 
not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment^ and  might  never  do  so,  in  which 
case  the  boys  would  be  left  unprovided 
for.  He  therefore  desired  that  the  two 
schemes  should  be  considered  togetlier. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

•^TTiMt  an  hnnilile  A.d*ln\s8   be   m-eeented  to 

ILr  ^  will  be  gruciouflly 

plo;  '  i^m  of  fftp  l^bemtj 

of  thv  }'Jt]iI':>a\.  "    '             "       'hn 

muna^eiiKmt     i  ty 

of  w  •■*'-^''"-'  141?.^  ukiutir 

ctm  >d  tho  o their 

Majvaty'a    )»p|iiruviiL  '  —  {Mr,     IVtihtun    Hmty 

Mr,  W*  E.  FOESTER  ti'ustod  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  persevere  witli 
his  Motion,  because  if  the  House  should 
assent  to  it  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  all  the  labour  incuiTed  in  re- 
gard to  the  reform  of  the  Institution 
referred  to  of  no  avail,  and  the  whole 
procese  in  respect  to  a  scheme  for  its 
management  would  have  to  be  gone 
over  again.  After  several  intei'viewe 
between  the  Edw^ation  Department  of 
the  Government  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Institution  that  scheme  was  finally 
agreed  to.  It  was  true  that  the  scheme 
made  special  provision  for  girls,  a  pro- 
vision which  was  much  wanted ;  but  the 
interpats  of  the  boys  now  at  the  school 
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wotdd  not  Buffer  in  the  end,  and  the 
object  of  giving  them  a  free  education 
would  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 

Mb.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster  had 
a  strong  case  for  asking  the  House,  not 
to  throw  over  the  scheme,  but  to  delay 
it,  because  the  scheme  for  Grey  CJoat 
Hospital  ran  on  all  fours  with  the  scheme 
for  Emanuel  Hospital.  He  did  not  at 
all  repudiate  the  bargain  which  had  been 
made  with  the  Grey  Coat  Governors  last 
year ;  but  he  asked  for  delay,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the 
whole  Westminster  scheme,  of  which  this 
was  only  a  part,  would  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament.  If,  as  had  been 
suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  as 
was  not  improbable,  the  Emanuel 
scheme  was  not  likely  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  half  the  entire 
scheme  would  be  dropped,  and  provision 
would  have  been  made  for  the  girls, 
while  the  boys  would  be  nowhere.  The 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  were 
now  upon  their  trial,  and  if  there  was 
any  case  which  could  be  a  test  case,  it 
was  that  of  Emanuel  Hospital.  This 
case  of  the  Grey  Coat  Hospital  was  in- 
timately bound  up  with  that,  and  it  was 
rather  hard  to  call  upon  the  trustees  to 
give  up  half  of  the  interests  they  were 
bound  to  promote  in  order  to  furnish  a 
lever  for  the  scheme  of  the  Emanuel 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Alderman  W.  LAWEENCE 
condenmed  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  these 
schemes.  Bills  and  Motions  generally 
fell  to  the  fftound  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  that 
rule  should  not  apply  to  the  Grey  Coat 
Hospital  scheme.  The  time  expired 
to-day  for  the  scheme  to  come  into  effect 
without  any  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  of  discussing  it  in  Parliament. 

Question  put.     ' 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  22 ;  Jfoes 
64 :  Majority  42. 


PUBLIC  Accouirrs. 

Committ^o  of  Public  Accounts  nominated:^ 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Sclatbh-Booth,  Mr.  Seelt, 
lilr.  LiDDELL,  Mr.  Algernon  Eqerton,  Mr. 
GoLDNEY,  Mr.  Candlisii,  jMt.  Crawford,  3rr. 
Uylands,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  and  Mr. 
O'Reilly. 


Mr,  W.  E,  FonUr 


XABT  XEIDIA  (fINANOB). 

Select  Committee  appointed,  '<to  inquire  into 
the  Finance  and  Financial  Administration  of 
India." — {Mr,  Ayrton,) 

And,  on  February  10,  Committee  ftomiuated  as 
follows: — Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Stbphxn  Cave, 
Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Barino,  Mr.  Fawcbtt, 
Mr.  Bbckjett  Dsnison,  Sir  Charlbs  Wiko- 
FEELD,  Mr.  Eastwick,  Mr.  DicxiNsoy,  Mr. 
Bourke,  Mr.  Candlish,  Sir  James  Elphin- 
STONE,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Birlby,  Sir  David 
Weddbrburn,  Mr.  Beach,  Sir  Thomas  Bazley, 
Mr.  HBRMoif,  Mr.  M'Clurb,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr. 
John  Benjamin  Smith,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Mr. 
Bobert  Fowler,  Mr.  Hayiland-Bvbke,  Mr. 
Charles  Dalrymple,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
coTE,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauricb,  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane,  and  Sir  Georob  Balfour  : — ^Powor 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Seven 
to  be  the  quorum. 


iMpaisoNifEirr  fob  debt. 

Select  Committee  appoittted,  '*  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  Impiisonmont  for  Debt  by  County 
Court  Judges." — (Mr.  Bats.) 

And,  on  February  14,  Committee  uominaied  as 
follows : — ^Mr.  Spencer  Walpolb,  ^,  Atbton, 
Mr.  Lopes,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Fieldbk,  Mj. 
LocxE,  ]Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Staplbton,  Mr. 
Robert  Fowler,  Mr.  M'Mahon,  Mr.  Salt, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Torb,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
and  Mr.  Bass: — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  Fcbruar>'  18,  Mr.  Locks  dUeharged ; 
Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Cawlbt,  Mr. 
Baines,  and  Mr.  Kichard  Shaw  added. 


LOCAL  GOYEBNHBNT   SUFPLBMXHTAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hlbbert,  Bill  to  confirm 
certain  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Gk>vem- 
ment  Board  relating  to  the  districts  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Ealing,  Idle,  Lincoln, 
Ncwjwrt  in  ^lonmouthshire,  Warrington,  Wigan, 
and  Wringtou,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hibbert  and  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Millpreecntedy  and  road  the  first  time.    [Bill  2.] 

HOUSEHOLD  FRANCHISE  (COUKTIBS)  BILL 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Treyelyan,  Bill  to  extend 
the  Household  Franchise  to  Counties,  and  oUier- 
wisc  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Bepre- 
sontation  of  the  People  in  £h^land  and  -l^^ues, 
ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  llr.  Tbs^'BLYAN, 
Sir  John  Trblawny,  Sir  Kobbrt  AygTMUTHER, 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnston. 

WiX presented,  and  read  the  first  time.     [Bill  3.] 


BOOB  LAW  (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  CRAUFrBO,  Bill  for  the 
further  amendment  and  better  administration  of 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in 
Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  hy  Mr. 
Craufvrd,  Sir  Dattd  Weddbbbukt,  and  Mr. 
Miller. 

BUlpresetited,  and  read  the  fixft  time.    C^Ol  4.] 


Rm!  SsiuU 
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3n  Motion  of  Sir  Joiiy    LnniocK,   Bill  to 

pvide  for  the  preservation  of  Ancient  National 

^^    ffrifcird  to  lie  brought   in   by   Sir 

iTt,   Mr.    BEkEspotuj    Hope,    Btr, 

SIt.    OMDOiOTB    5!  ORG  AX,    and    Blr. 

I prti«rnU(fy  and  read  tlio  first  timo,     [Bill  5. ] 

ICIPAX*  OrFICEka   StrPEEA^mUATION 

)n  Afi'tton  of  llr,  Rathbokb,  Bill  to  emUjle 

Mdcrmcn^  and  BurjipoesoB  of  Muiii* 

jji^in  K^i^bmd  and  Wales  to  grtinl 

npurdiinrjiition    /  to    thair    otlieerB, 

eUir)^  imd  sorv^i  i  to  be  brought  in  by 

iKE,  M».  ,>n--.,v,  ilr.  BiULKY,  Mr. 

MoKLEV«  and  Mr.  Citosirt. 

rif  and  road  the  first  time,     pBilJ  6.] 

WOMKPr'e  PBOFEBTt  ACT   (1870) 

AitEiojMENT  nnx* 

rty  Actt 

■  ^  ^.         I  V.    HiNllE 

UMEn,  3Lr.  Amphlkit,    Air,    UiiJBuJtXB  Moa- 

jr,  ftiid  Mr*  Jacob  Biught. 

^UlprtatHtedf  und  read  the  first  time,     [Bill  7 .  ] 

AOBlCUXrUKAL  CHILDREN   BLLL. 

L  Motion  of  "Mr.  Clahe  llEAit,  Bill  to  rcgu- 

i  the  CfmplojTUi'iit  of  Children  in  AgriciiltnTt', 

jrmf  to  bo  broug-ht  in  by  Mr.  Clare  Rhad, 

Lt,    5Ir.   Akrovii,    Mr.    KvY*8KrTTLE* 

and  Mr.  Kennaway. 

jseMUd,  and  read  the  first  time.     [BiH  8.] 


i..    AT  nr  ,-,    ,  /    \r.. 


SEDrCTIDX  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

a  Motion  of  Mi*  Cjlaui.ev,  Bill  to  amend 
Ijx-w^  r«?lwtinj?  to  f^'duction,    ordartd  to  be 
ght  in  by  ih\  Cjiart.ey,  ^Ir.  Etkyk^  Mr. 
3fn6U,A,  and  id,  WnmrETj.. 
BilliW¥ir/#W,  and  road  the  fii'sttin^e.  [BUllO.] 

HABITUAL  l>atTNKAni>S   BILL. 

Motion  of  ifr.  Donald  Palrymile,  Bill 

better  care  and  management  of  Habitnal 

Qi-dft'td  to  be  l^ught  in  by  Mr. 

YMi  LE,  Mr.  GojiDON,  ilr*  Akboyd, 

iAr>»  3Jjr,  MiLLmt,  and  Air.  Dowx- 

pttMOHtgd^  and  read  tho  first  timo.   [Bill  11.] 

PRISON  MDPISTEItS  AOT   (1863)   AMEITD- 
MENT  BILL, 

Moticin  of  Sir  Joiix  Tiiel,vwny,  Bill  to 
"*  ^v    prjgoYj  AliniittCTs  Aet»  18G3, otd^red  to 
m   by  8ir  Joiui   Thilaw?*Y,  Mi\ 
jkd  Lord  ARTHrji  Hvat^BLi^. 
^i]lprf0CHUdt  and  read  tho  ftrst  tinie.  [Bill  13.] 

iSStVE  PBOmBTTORY  LTQITOB  BILL. 
I  read ;  fomtderrd  v^  i '  """ittee, 
(In  tho  < 
y*f^  That  tho   '  bo  directed  to 

t  thi]  fi4>U8e»  that  lt0av<j  bt)  given  to  bring  in 


a  Bill  to  cinnblo  own^ra  and  occnpiors  of  pro- 
pprtj'  in  certain  diatrict«  to  prevent  thu  common 
sale  of  Intoxicating  Liq^uors  withia  such  dis- 
triets. 

Rosfjlution  reported  :  —  Bill  nrderrd  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Sir  Wilfuju  Lawhox^  Lord 
Clauu  Hamilton,  8ir  Thomas  Bazj^by*  Air. 
Do  WHIM  G,  Mr.  Richaiu>,  Air.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Dalavay. 

JSiW presented^  and  read  the  first  tirnc.  [Bill  14.] 


MARRIAOE  WriH  A  PE0EA8ED   WIFE*a 
SLSTBli  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Chamhehj^,  Bill  to 
legalifie  Marmge  ivith  a  Becotwed  Wife's  SiaioTt 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Bir  Thom^i*  Cham- 
KEitHj  Air.  MottLEY,  and  Air.  Leith. 

^^ presented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  15.] 

LOCAL  TAXATION  (ACCOUinrs)  BILL, 
On  Alotion  of  Air.  Pell,  Bill  to  provide  for 
tho  annual  prcBentatiun   to   Farliamont   of   an 

iiatoa 

-htin 

by  Air.  i*jiix,    Sir   AI^lhusy    Iioi'Kei,  Air,  Clarb 

Eead,    All-.    Jaawi*ANi>    Wink,   and   ViJscount 

AIahox. 

Bin  pretcntedf  and  n^d  the  first  time.  [Bill  10 .] 


WOAtEN*S  DISABILITIES  BILL. 

On  Alotion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bhioht,  Bill  to 
remove  tho  Elect onil  Diwibilitic«  of  Women, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Air.  Jacoh  Bright, 
Dr.  Lyok  Pi^yi-air,  and  Mr.  Eastwick. 

BUI  prtunied^  and  road  tho  first  time,  [BiU  1 7*] 


CANONBIES   BILL, 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bhrehfoihi  Ho^b,  Bill  to 

anioii '  'V     *    '   jf  the  third  and  four*'  f 

Vict  r  one  hundred  and  r  i 

till  of   CatlKKhaK  and  1     .         .   l-j 

r  trf  CanoiirieH  by  privfito  bi-no- 

lo  bii  brought  in  by  ALr.  Bsaiie- 

irouiJ  iioi'K,  Air.  WcLLLUC  Hekuy  Smitji^  and 

Air.  J.  G.  Taljiot. 

BiD  j/rr*c»r<^,  mid  read  the  first  luuc.  [Bill  18.] 


SALMON  FISHEEtES  BILL, 
Qn  Motion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  BiU  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Salmon  Fisherita  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  nrdrrfd  to  be  brought  in  by  Air. 
DiLLWY?*,  Air.  William  LowTMERt  Air,  A«s*uit- 
Tox,  and  Air.  Albxanl»eu  BRo\aT<. 
Bill ji^rM«(  tedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 9.] 


BEAL  ESTATE   INTESTAOY  BILL, 

On  Alotion  of  Mi*.  Locke  Keso,  Bill  to  lunond 
the  Law  of  Sncwfleion  to  Real  Estate  in  ciiflcs  of 
lotestatTt  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Air. 
LoqKE  KiKQ  and  Air.  Hindb  Palmer. 

Bill  preamtedf  and  rmd  the  first  time.  [Bill  20,] 


m 


£ast^^lf\Law8 
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HTPOTnEC  ABOilTION  "(SCOTLAIOJ)  BILI*.' 

On  Motion  of  Sir  David  W^dpehbvbn,  iJifil 
for  the  abolition  of  thb  tx^  of  Hypoth^  in 
Sootlaadf  ^rier^d  to  1)e  brougMr  in  by  nr  DaVii^  I 
If^EDDSRBUBN,  Ht.  Cabteb,  Mt.  FofiBYOB^-  and 

"BiSlpreeentedy  and  read  theibret  time.   [3iU2L] 

OCCASIONAL  SERMONS  vBIliM         !. 

jii^ubject  nuitter  (w<tfu2rjre<^  in  CvmioittBe. 

;         (In  th^  Committee.^ »  ,  • 

'i?Mo/iYrf,  That  the '  (Ctiqiirman "  1^  dii&ted  ta 
itiOTe  the  Hottse,  ttiat  leaVobe  pvwiXo  btihgrn 
a  Bill  to  enable  Inoumbent  Mimitere,  in  oextuii' 
ca4es,  to  provide  for  tho.  dolivery.of  Occfunonal 
Sermons  or  Lectures  in  their  Churches  or  Chapel 
bv  persons  not  in  H6ly  Orders  of  the  Churcn  of 
jStiglaad. 

Besolution  nporUd  :  — ^  Bill  wdetBA  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Cavptu-TEHPLB  and  Mr. 
Thomas  HuQHES. 

l^HlpreseHted,  and  read  the  first  time.  £BiIl  22.] 

UNION  RATING  (iBBLAND)  BILL, 
On  Motion  of  ^Ir.  M*Mahox,  Bill  to  assimi- 
late the  Law  for  tho  relief  of  the.  Po<»:  i»  Ire- 
land, to  that  of  England  by  subeUtuting  Union 
Bating  for  the  present  system  of  Bating  by 
Electoral  Divisions,  ordared  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  M*Mahon,  Mr.  Downino,  and  to.  Bt?ao. 

POOLE. 

hiWprtficnivdy  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  23.] 

MARRIED  women's  PROPERTY  ACT  (1870) 
AMENDMENT  (NO.    2)  BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stavklbv  Hill,  Bill  to 
amend  tho  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1870,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  lilr.  ^jlvbimy 
Hill,  Mr.  Baikea,  and  to.  Goli>ney. 

liHiijirescntedt  and  rt?ad  tho  fu-st  tiuie.  [Bill  24.] 

STFBS  FOR  PLACES  OF  ItELIGIOITS  WORSHIP 
BILL. 

On  Motion,  of  Mr.  O.hbobnc  Mohoak,  .  Bill  tp 
afford  further  facilities  for  the  conv'e^laucc  of 
land  for  Sites  for  Piuocs  of  Religious  Worship, 
urdervd  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Ohhorne  ^Ioh^ 
QAN,  to.  Morlit,  to.  HiNDE  pALiiEii,  and 
to.  Chahlbs  Kebd. 

Bill  jn-eaented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  2a.] 

P^VRLLUIENT^VRY    ELECTORS    KEGISTRAIION. 
BILL. 

On  Motion  u£  Mr.  Pell,  Bill  ikix  consolidatiivff 
and  amending  the  Liiw  for  the  Registration  of 
Persons  entitled  to  Vote  in  the  lilectfon  of 
MombAre  to  sone  in  Pntlianient  foi*  England 
and  Wales,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.' 
Pell,  to.  Bouuke,  Mr,  William  HBicaY 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Ral^•LAXD  Wurs. 

hmprcsaitidf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  26.] 

PtTBLIC  VORSmP  FACILITIES  BILL. 
Subject  matter  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Metolved,  That  the  C*hairnian  be  directed  to 
mpve.Uie  Hoioei  that  leavo  be  glTon  to  bxing  in 


UA 


a  Bill  to  provide  facilities  for  the  performance  of 
PubUq.  wiiiq|bm  a^rdpg.  to  thojit^  fljid  cere- 
monies of  the  Churoh  of  jElngland. 

Resolution,  rfipo(ie4  .\"^  &P  ^r^wr^jjr  to  bo 
brought  in  by  to.  Salt,  Mr.  CowpEK-feMPLu, 
Sir    Smith    Child,    Mr.    Akbotd,    and    Mr. 

DiMSDALE.   ...  .  I     .  .     ■  I    •      :    .  ■      ■ 

Bi}Xpres(:ntedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bil^j^T.] 


.    .    Xnm)K  or.  BBKKESCasiWLX..  • :  • 

'On  Motion  of  Mr.ifibiNCB&'WALDPOLE,  Bill 
to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reig^. 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Union  of  (5ontiffuous 
Bctaefices  ih  tJitJes,  -To^rns,  'and  -'BoiTAirh*/' 
ordered  to  be  brought iin  by  to.  Bpbxcer  Wal- 
roLE,  Viscount  Saxdox,  to.  Wijjjam  Henry 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnktox. 

J^i>^Y«y»^,luDidrMd1|ho^r8ttimQ.  [6iU|6.] 

,"'■'...  1  .:.-■.  I 

COKTAOIOtm  DI8SASEB  ACTS  SEVBA£    ' 

(1866-^1869)  BCtx: 

On  Motion  of  ^Ir.  "William  F6wlb1^  -Ml  to 
lepoal  the  Oontagioas  Biseases  Act*  1860-^1869; 
Of^derfd  to  be  ibrought  in  by  Mri  ^IVIu^uam 
I'owLER,  to.  Jj\co^  BRiauTy  and  to.'  Mu^f^ 
della.  '  '  I  j    '  • 

"Bifipmentcdy  and  read  thb  firBt.tiitft<.  [ftH  20.^ 


ALDEEMEN  .hNl>.  OQT7N(HLIiOfi9  Q^AUiFI04'- 
TfOJf  BILL.  ."     • 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Book,  BiU  to  aineiiLd  tho 
Municipal  Corporations  A^t  of  J183^  -with  xstgtxl 
to  the  QuaUncation  of  Aldermen  and  Cpunoil- 
lors,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  to.  Dixok,  to. 
Carter,  Mr.  MuxnEitA;  And  *to."  StJ^p^wtow^.- 

BiU^fYswMfcvf,und  read  the  first  tmiou  [Bill  80.] 


FiBEfi  BUiL.  ■  "    , ' . 

Oi>  Motion  of  Mr.   MXaoan.  Bill  to  qiake 

pro-v-isifwi  for  inrestigatiiig  into  tho  danaop  knfl 

(drcumstflntos  (rf  Firts,  ^rdeird ia'be  bi^Ught  in 

by  Mr.  M^Ladak,  Mr.  CHJiu:Es  -  Xmnrm,  -and 

Mr.   AGAVf^LLIH.  ,  ..•,.■,:•. 

BillpreiiGntcdy  and  r^adthQ  first  tim^.  [J^il^.3,l«l 


y 


PARLIAHE17TABY  SLECTIOKS  (: 

BILL.  '  • 
Oil  Motion  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  Bill  to^ttAated 
the  Law  rehiting  to*  tho  AxjpeiUnt  oi  betmlliiiir 
Officers  at  Parliamentary  Kieetionsi  oiv^fW  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Faw.ckjx,..Mi>  BjkpfM^ 
and  to.  M*1iAren. 
' ■  :^ill/>rr«;r/rtf, arid ttad tho filrst tiniq.'  pttfi'ttt.J 


BABXARDY  L^W3  A2CEft'I]i)fiENT.,9^3{.^,..  ( 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  CkARLEY,  Bill  r  tor  ain^lid 

tho  Bastardy  tawa,, ordered  to  bp  br^iu^t.iiirby: 

3Ir.    Charley,    to.    Thomas    HuoHfs^,  to. 

Eyktn,  and  Mr.  WHrrwBLL. 

Billjf^miUdf  and  read  tho  first  time.  [Bill  bf  .] 

Hoose  a^oumed  ad  E^jkA  c^^lock 


IM 


milk  i^nf  ( FEBb^i&tti^lbV  im  ] 


HOFBE     OP    LORDS, 
Monday,  lOtA  Felrmry,  1873, 

ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS, 

The  LoBD  Chakceixor  acquainted  the 
House  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
had  prepared  and  laid  it  on  the  Table : 
The  same  waa  ofdered  to  be  printed. 

(No.  10.)       '   ;•  " 

SOtJTH  SEA  ISLANDS-OUTRAGES   ON 

THE  NATrv^a 

ADDRESS   FOR   TAFERS, 

TttB  Eaxl  of  BELMORE  moved  that 
azi  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for,  Copies  or  extracts  of  any 
.  ,  .Tin  r  1 1 1 1 J  ti  at  ?Mtr  s  M  r  1 1 J  iportance  respecting 

I'r  jj  iji]  Ik  1  upon  natives  of  the 
.>  J ;  I T  J  i  St  a  Isloixdii  %^  Inch  may  have  been 
r.  1,111  from  the  Governors  of  any  of 
(he  Au^ralasian  Colonies,  from  the 
J^enior  Naval  Officers  conmianding  in 
A  i-tralia  and  China,  or  from  Her  Ma- 
i' sty's  Consuls  in  the  Pacific  since  the 
laat  isend  of  papers  upon  this  mibject. 
Last  Session  he  drew  attention  to  two 
epecies  of  abominable  mmes  p€frpetrated 
in  the  South  Sea  on  the  natives  of  the 
Islands.  The  Erst  was  carried  on  under 
th«&am4>  of/' skull  hunting/'  and  the 
•eeond  under  that  of  ^' kidnapping,?' 
In  consequence  of  representations  which 
had  been  made  to  him  on  the  subject, 
aliorilj  before  he  lefl;  Australia  ho 
^i;mde  inquiries  as  to  the  practice  of  skull 
hojitiB^.  He  found  in  some  quarters 
ibttt  pS5«>iiR  refused  to  belicrv^  in  its 
eii*'  0  result  of  the  inquii^ios 

§ih9^  V  werd   mistaken,  and 

fieom  vhai  he  had  lately  seen  in  the 
ft^giiiiliiiii  prdss  thera  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  now  of  the  existence  of  this  bar- 
Ittroos  pTEOtica.  It  wa^  said  tliat  the 
*m  did  not  take  an  atlual  part  in 
.:,  btact  Uiey  hired  ships  to  '^the  war- 
jiotiC"  Triw>  carried  on  the  practice  as 
wluii  tliiey  callad  a  species  of  warfaroi  On 
Che  occasion  in  last  Session  to  which  he 
kad  ^Ire^sdj  re f erred »  ho  called  their 
Ijoe*Mp«' attention  to  the  proceedinp^s 
if  •  p#non  named  Hayes,  who  was 
■iff**^**  of  a  ship  the  name  of  wbieb  he 
fit  sot  now  remember  (the  JTa' 
mti  wito  to  several  cases  of  ki<l 
Tb^b-Lordships  had,  no  doubt,  latuly  ruad 
1JL  Im  Ttmm  &n  account  of  a  horrible  mas* 
\  committed  on  board  th*» 


Karl^  which  yras  owned  by  a  Dr.  Murray, 
who  "had  been  medical  officer  to  the  mu- 
nicipality^ of  Sandhurst,  in  Victoria,  a 
town  which  even  in  this  country  would 
be  one  of  considerable  importance^  and 
who  must  therefore  have  been  a  mau  of 
social  position  and  of  considerable  me- 
dical eminence.  Having  read  extracts 
from  Ific^  Times  i^espocting  the  KarPt 
proceedings,  the  noble  Earl  stated  that 
this  waa  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Murrav,  who  had  been  allowed  to  turn 
Queen  s  evidenc©,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
as  favourable  as  possible  to  himself. 
Other  people,  however,  gave  a  somewhat 
diiferent  account,  as  would  be  seen  hy 
the  following  extract  fi'om  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Th»  Amtrattman  new8pape^J^ 
by  a  Dr.  Mount,  resident  in  Victoria, 
and  whoso  son  had  been  on  board  the 
Karl,  Dr,  Mount  quotes  from  a  lett-er 
from  his  son,  as  fallows.     He  saya — 


'^Onthatfri-^'^^^-i  --'■'    ■**'-  ^' 

-^*  towards 

mommp  T  at 

ud  pro- 

teisltHi  in  the  ^ 

liiat  Dr. 

Munmy'B  order  to  ti 

^  m  the 

hold,  as  loa^  ae  th* 

iiingufl, 

and  ur^f><i  thut  they  aliould  li 

i  to  0(K>I 

down.     But  no;   Muniiy's  'o 

in  cr«w 

wcrp,  to  kill,  shoot,  exteniii 

My 

»oa  tlicn,  seeing  that  resooiut  i 

ijAflew, 

says  thftt  he  *Uii«w  down  hi 

telling: 

them  that  *  tlvc  ship  wan 

Idhftvn 

noUiin^  t*y  do  Kvith  th' 

Thtm 

Miirray  hud  thf^  poor  ^^ 

'  ■  .ifl, 

indiueriminately,  down  t; 

!htj' 

hold,  where  k*:*«rtile  trff^i 

pun'ited 

to^othti*  worw  filroady  1 1  r  i 

othftr. 

*■  Furthermore,'  adda  my  i»i jii,    : 

_   .     luU  t}u. 

wouadad  to  be  thrpwn  ovechpard.' 

ii^i-M.;.  . 

Dr.  Murray!" 

The  captain  and  one  of  the  crew  of  that 
v»         -    '  '  found  guilty  of  muj'der 

aij  i  death.    It  was  reported 

tliat  the  Government  of  New  Soutli 
Wales  had  conmiuted  the  sentences  to 
one  of  imprisonment  for  life.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Belmore)  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  had  feome 

food  reason  for  the  commutation ;  but 
e  must  say  that  ho  feared  that  unlesp 
a  striking  example  were  made,  Itidnap*- 
ping  would  uotboput  down.  During  the 
pi^gross  tlir'""'^'  *i---T  ,.r^,ivi^{p^J  Houso 
of  the  Kidii  I  last  year, 

ho  pmnttHl  \nu  uuii  thr  IM  inses  to  bo 
grriiiittd  nuder  it  would  be  misunder- 
rtto<id,     Th*  V  '  R  licences; 

Ijut   hn  th«'  '  d  no  real 

jirotwtiou  a^iUuaL  LUu  kidnapping;  they 
wia'o  unnei.*«^siMiry»  aa  tho  labour  trade^ 
if  properly  cwHchI  on^  WM  not  utilawfnl, 
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as  was  dearly  laid  down  by  Sir  Alfred 
Stephen,  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of 
New  South  Wales,  while  they  might  ap- 
pear to  render  this  country  responsibie 
for  practices  committed  under  cover  of 
them.  Their  Lordships  had  seen  in  27te 
Times  a  letter  of  Mr.  March,  our  Con- 
sul, copied  from  the  I£Moum$  Argus, 
wiiki  reference  to  proceedings  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.    Mr.  March  says — 

**  Another  xuttive,  a  girl  xuunod  KatiL  to  whom 
I  will  refer  by-and-by,  wiels  abdutted  from  the 

Consulate No  doubt  the  planters  who 

are  at  present  enjoying  the  servioes  of  these  kid- 
napped people  would  object  to  be  deprived  of 
them ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  inconveni- 
ODces  of  the  case  should  bo  settled  between  the 
parties  who  had  dealings.  At  all  events,  bear* 
ing  in  mind  that  those  savages  were  wrongfully 
imported,  such  considerations  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  against  their  return.  If  our 
Qovemment  should  be  induced  to  detach  a  ship 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  taking  those  natives  to 
their  homes,  it  would  have  a  most  splendid 
effect." 

Afterdescribingtheabductionof  ''Kate/' 
he  continues — 

*'0f  course,  I  reported  these  facts  to  the 
Fijian  Chief  Secretary.  He  told  mo  that  no 
doubt  the  police  thougnt  it  a  good  joke  to  have 
a  native  ludnappod  m>m  the  Consulate,  but  ho 
would  see  into  the  matter.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  I  brought  matters  to  an  issue,  and 
Mr.  Thurston  (tlie  Minister  for  Native  Affairs) 
tiien  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  get  the  pA 
back  I  should  have  to  lay  a  criminal  information, 
or  some  such  rubbish.  The  farce  of  an  inquiry 
was  gone  through.  I  gave  my  ovidence,  and  fol- 
lowed up  my  statements  by  producing  witnesses, 
but  1  have  never  so  much  as  boon  acquainted 
with  the  result,  although  1  have  learnt  from  a 
private  source  that  my  case  had  been  fully  es- 
tablished." 

When  last  Session  ho  called  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  definite  recognition 
of  the  Fiji  Govomment,  his  noble  I'riend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  said  that 
recognition  would  very  much  depend  on 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Fijian  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  those  outrages.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  were  the 
present  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  this  subject.  He  believed 
Her  Majestv's  ships  were  doing  all  that 
they  possibly  could  to  put  them  down ; 
but  he  complained  that  active  steps  were 
not  taken  sooner  after  the  trials  in  the 
cases  of  the  Young  Australian  SLndDaphnL 
He  would  conclude  by  moving  for  the 
Papers  of  which  he  had  give^  Notice. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  I  liave 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  production 
of  the  Papers  asked  for  by  my  noble 
Friend,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  state- 

The  Earl  of  Belmore 


ment  he  has  made  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  informing  your  Lordships  ox  what 
has  been  done  in  this  matter  since  last 
Session.  Your  Lordships  may  remem- 
ber l^t  last  Session,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  what  is  known  as  the  '^  Kid- 
napping Act/'  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment pqomised  that  the  squadron  in  the 
Australian  seas  should  be  mcrdased,  and 
that  active  measures  should  be  taken 
against  persons  engaged  in  this  kid- 
napping trade.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
vour  LordfiJupa  that  tlut  promise  has 
been  vigorously  carried  out,  that  active 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  that 
nearly  the  whple  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  have  bean  visited  by  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  inquiries  made  by  the 
offers,  and  steps  taken  to  suppress  the 
practice.  I  think  it  desirable  that  I 
should  read  some  extracts  from  Ihe  re- 
ports of  the  naval  officers  engaged  in 
this  service,  as  they  wiU  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
than  would  be  conveyed  by  anything  I 
could  say  on  the  suHeot.  My  noble 
Friend  ^the  Earl  of  IBelmore)  alluded 
to  Captain  Hayes,  the  master  of  a  ship 
called  the  Waier  LUy,  He  is  the  most 
notorious  man  in  those  seas.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  outrages  that  nave 
been  committed.  His  ship  the  Wat0r 
LUy  sometimes  went  by  odier  names. 
Most  careful  inquiries  have  been  made 
for  him  in  the  imands ;  but  though  the 
naval  officers  were  often  very  near  him 
and  heard  a  great  deal  of  his  doings 
near  the  scenes  of  his  action,  they  never 
succeeded  in  catching  him.  Every  en- 
deavour will,  however,  be  made  to  e£foct 
his  capture.  The  first  ships  employed 
in  cruising  over  those  waters  ware  the 
Barrosa  and  the  Basiliik,  and  detailed 
reports  have  been  sent  in  by  their  eom- 
manders.  The  following  is  an  extmot 
of  a  report  &om  Captain  Moore,  pt  tiie 
Barrosa,  dated  July  25,  1872.  Writing 
with  reference  to  proceedings  on  Ejidx 
Island,  one  of  the  Mulgrave  Group*  he 
states — 

"  These  natives  were  kidnapped  in  thii  wfty : — 
Canoes  went  off  with  fruit,  cocoanuto^  4bc.,  fat 
which  a  high  price  was  given ;  this  broo^it 
more  natives  o£f  to  th/^  tiHipi  and  "whmn  a  good 
many  were  on  board,  tlit^y  wtir«  edi^iod  and  put 
1)clow;  one  old  man  c^<apod  thi^  \m%  iijm\y 
jumping  overboard.  'ITiey  did  i^ot  know  what 
vessels  they  were,  whiro  tb^y  caiaft  fr^m,  or 
whoro  bouxid.  Thev  9^  iiiiormed  mi»  Mm^m 
threatened  to  poize  toB  KiBg  m^  ^o^  Um  4.lis 


South  8m 

luytbnQghim  oil  ait ' 
\e^  Pittmaji,  took  IL 
futvc,  and  still  had  h  . 


IFEBiiTr^RtlOi  1873) 
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ih&  foliowing  extract  from  tho  eame 
art,  the  Mai'BholI  Islaails,  north  of 
Equator,  appeared  to  be  more  spe- 
~Sallj  referred  to ;  Lut  the  statement 
ajao  includes  the  Gilbert  Group,  which 
|,  on.  either  aide  of  the  Equator — 
^Tli-  liMna]^)€3:«  oome  to  the  Northera  Is- 
iijv  vfomcsn^  who  <tro  niuch  bottar 
1  the  women  of  tho  mam  liouthom 
Ti  at  tho  Fiji  laliin*!^  PlO  ft 
ii  more  profitable  to  the  darrers 

Rth  reference  to  statements  made  at 
an  Island,  Captain  Moore's  Eeport 
fctaiust  this  passage — 

^  Sir*  Capellc,  Captain   3Iilne,  and  the  mh- 

?ies  Trifling'  hfive  are  unammons  in  etatini*' 

iBlandjB  are  quite  depopuIateU, 

ominn  ao,  by  the  kidiia^ipinj^, 

l  sevenil 

rt!  m 

id- 

jl&jld^,  allliou^li  ioiTiikJily  iUti  iinii\m  of 

0|ip8  were  Tery  fi-ioniUv  to  Europeans. 

Ici'owwon!  '  V       '     '     '    rico 

on  mail  hey 


rthAnfttivtti  s< 
L  friends  from  ioiAiJ 


slaveEST 
V  to  dlfl* 


^lausL^xtrwat  which  I  ehall  read  from 
ore's  Eeport  has  reference 
^  gtt)up  of  which  Clarke's  Island^ 
called  Francis  Island  on  the  ehart,  is  the 
adpaj  island.     This  small  group  be- 
Igs  to    the    large  group  of  Gilbert 
aclfi — 
An   EflclinhTnim  informed 


kidnappers 

f    ptriod. 

when  a 

nil  ihp 

ird  wpre 

up  the 


%ves  who  I 
't  down,  ail 
IN  of  t«u  liulivtiii  kiiltiil  m  lliiti  way." 

ptaia  Moresby,  of  tfie  BasilMt  made 
sport*  dated*  12th  Septombor,  l**72  ; 
:  reference  to  the  Miteliell  Islands, 
Soe  Group,  he  says^ — 

"9  before  Peter  I  -um 

is  of  a  considers  am\ 

•Wi.Tfj  niijiaionaiy  ships,  and  timt  thr^ 

l^^shf»d  fill  the  mrm  of  this  iKland  to 

'  rament.    On 

SI"  Ciinoef*  and 

JM  ^    n.jit:  imraodiatoly 

its  then  ciune  on  shore, 

a    iiildirTi  were  told  their 

I  Imd  wmt  for  thcw.    Tims  they 


IVo  of  the  voun^ 
i  md   «twam  back    to 

ialaiid-    Uuvt  oi  thcdiy  I  saw,    Kot  one  woi 
e\'ti'  sintio  Iw^an.  lieard  of  the  fate  of  thos^ 


lanf^  veEsek  h&va  viidted  the  Alitcheii  lulmnd^/' 

Eeferring  to  the  Tunafuti  Island,  ElUce 
Group,  Captain  Moresby  states — 

**  About  eight  years  einee  a  Spanish  or  Pf^ru- 
\ittn  bark  called  at  the  island*  pretendinj^'  tht?y 
were  a  missionary  yessel,  and  induced  abont  266 
of  the  natives  to  go  on  board*  Ha\dn^  sf^cnred 
these  nnfortunftto  creatures  the  bai'k  pitw  eeded 
t<j  Callao  ;  not  one  of  these  taken  has  dure  been 
heard  of .  -  .  .  All  g^oea  to  prove  thr  -  '  1 
made  by  the  Spanish  phips  eijL^fht  jf-it'.  [ 

mnco  that  period  no  kidnappinfr,  f  x*.  ^ 

men  before  referred  to,  of  any  conisequenee  has 
oecurr^  among  the  islandu  of  the  EUice 
Group." 

Tho  last  extract  I  shall  read  tg  your 
Ijordships  is  from  the  same  Report,  and 
alludes  to  Vanua  Lava,  Port  PatteBon, 
belonging  either  to  the  Banks  Islands  or 
New  Hebrides,  which  groups  lie  con- 
tiguous to  each  other — 

"  While  at  anchor  in  Port  Pjitteson  tho 
*%Hthem  Oftuta^  with  the  Rev.  H>  Codrinp^on 
and  oth<"T  m<Mnljt>rij  of  tho  M^lanewan  ]^Iis«iiti^ 
on  t»oAnl,  nnived  froni  the  Salmon  Ifilandn. 
From  those  g-n ntlenn'n  1  icamt  that  they  had  not 
fallen  in  with  nny  lri<lnapping  or  Libour  vessi^le, 
nor  even  heard  of  any  se^u-ching  Among  tho 
Bolomon  Oronp  thiB  year.  Tliey  aotwunted  for 
this  iinusujil  fact  by  Buppo(«iiig  that  the  new 
Act  of  Parlmment  and  th©  preeenoe  of  mesy-of- 
war  had  frig-htentpd  the  labour  ve«aebi  away/* 

Your  Lordships  will  see  from  * 
tracts  tliat  the  action  of  Her  ^ 
ships  had  already  produced  some  ellVict. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  £arl,  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  will  re- 
member that  the  circimistances  to  which 
he  has  alluded  occurred  a  considerable 
time  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  present  form  of  licence  was 
granted.  I  think  myself  there  may  be 
a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  issu- 
ing such  licences  as  those  under  the  Act, 
though  they  are  entirely  dilTerent  from 
tlioso  issued  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  I  may  observe  that  the  licences 
now  giTon  wore  not  in  the  Bill  when  it 
was  introduced  originally.  Your  Loixl- 
sliips  have  no  doubt  read  tho  accotmts  in 
the  public  papers  of  the  doings  of  thn 
Jutriy  and  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
that  those  accoimts  are  substantially 
true»     Tho  mastor  and  One  man  were 
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sentenoed  to  deatii,  and  fou!r  other  pet^ 
sons  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  A 
private  telegram  states  that  the  capital 
sentence  has  been  commuted;  but  we 
have  no  official  notice  of  the  commuta- 
tion, and  I  cannot  therefore  state  the 
grounds  on  which  it  wa^  granted.  As 
to  Murray,  he  was  the  most  atrocious 
criminal  of  them  all ;  but  he  was  not 
tried,  because  without  the  statements 
made  by  him  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  convict  the  others,  and  on  his 
becoming  Queen's  evidence  our  Consul 
save  him  a  pledee  for  his  safefy..  There- 
fore, my  Lords,  however  we  may  regret 
that  he  did  not  meet  wHh  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved,  I  think  the  Consul  is 
in  no  way  to  blame.  Nothing,  I  be- 
lieve, can  exceed  the  strength  of  feeling 
in  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  KarL  The  fact  that  she  is  a 
Melbourne  vessel  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it;  but  I  doubt  not  that  there 
would  have  been  quite  as  strong  a  dis- 
position to  see  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  offenders,  even  if  she  had  belonged 
to  any  other  place.  There,  was  the  case 
of  another  vessel — the  NuJcalau — which 
had  been  traced  to  several  islands,  but 
there  was  not  evidence  to  convict.  This, 
I  believe,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
interpreters.  Eegard  will  be  had  to  this 
in  fiitare  in  the  case  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
ships  employed  in  the  suppression  of  this 
kicmapping.  There  are  six  of  them  al- 
ready, and  four  more  will  bo  added  to 
the  squadron.  I  need  not  detail  all  the 
islanoia  visited,  nor  the  extent  of  ocean 
passed  over  by  Her  Majesty's  ships ;  but 
on  looking  through  the  reports  of  the 
naval  officers  it  seems  to  me^  as  a  lay- 
man, that  the  proceedings  have  been 
exceedingly  creditable  to  those  engaged 
in  them,  and  that  the  inquiries  have 
been  conducted  in  a  verj- judicious  man- 
ner. I  should  mention  tnat  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  named  the  Challenger  has 
been  condemned  to  1 2  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  I  see  it  reported  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  squadron  has  captured 
three  more  vessels.  Tlio  Act  was  passed 
only  last  Session,  and  as  the  distance  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  very  rapid  commu- 
nication, we  cannot  say  at  present  that 
it  has  had  time  to  be  fairly  tried.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 
We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  learn  the 
effect  of  the  Act  on  the  Fiji  Islands 
traffic,  nor  what  effect  the  strengthening 
our  naval  force  has  had  in  thoso  parts. 

The  Earl  of  KitnhrUij 


As  !to  th^  W9c6giiitS6h  '61  the  Tiji  Gtetem- 
meiit,  the  question  remains  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  We  have  ieusknow- 
lodged  it  as  the  d^faeto  Oov^rmnetxt  tin 
we  see  what  further  steps  it  will  take  in 
regard  to  this'trafficf.  1  have  no  objec- 
tion to  tiie  productioii  cff  the  Papers 
moved  f6r  by  my  noble  Friend.  ■ 
in  re^y  to  The  Earl  of  LAtrusriiAue, 
THAEATtt.  opTHMBERLBY  said,  we 
had  no  power  tihder  the  Act  to  ititexfere' 
oil  the  high  setiU  yiith  sl^ips  of  another 
Power.'  SmnecomteilideettionshtidpaMefd 
betweeit  Her  Maj^t/i^'GdvBmtnfentfrtid 
i^om^  foreign  Govefmments,  and  an  as- 
surance of  ateistance  had  been  Teceived 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  forond  that 
the  traffic  was  promoted  by  ehipis  of 
another  nation;  a  eommtmicatian  with 
the  Ghovemtnetit  of  that  natioh  wonM 
become  necessary: 

Motion  i^raA^.^p. 

Address. for — .,  ,..  ., 

!  Copies  oi:  .^xtn^ts  of  aay^  cgqomiuuoatiwHUi  of 
im]>drtance  respccmig  outrara-  com«nitted  upon 
natives  of  tK(>  fiou£  Urn.  iBlanclfl  'wfaich  may 
hav&been  received '  from  the  Gotemort  6f  any 
of  the  Austaraluiaii  Colonics,  ivsin  'tba  Senkor 
Xaval  OfKcers  oommaiiding  in  Australia  aiul 
China,  or  from  Hcr.BIojeity'a  .Cooauls  in  the 
Pacific  since  the  last  issue  of  papers  upon  this 
subject.— (2!*^ -BflrHTo/ i?^?«Wf^»J 

POOR  LAW— CHILDREN  OF  EO^AX 
CAtnOLTC  PAfiEXXS. 
addhess  fob  a  BSTUiur. 

LoBD  BUCKHTJBST,  in  explanation 
of  the  object  of  his  Motion^  'said,  tbat 
in  1862  an  Act  was  passbd  onthorizin^ 
Boards  of  Ghiardians  to  plaee  pauper 
(^dren  in  other  than  imidn  sohooii.  In 
1 866  another  Act  was  passed  outhbrixiog 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  on  tihe  application 
of  the  next  of  kin,  or  of  the  sodiathar  or 
godmother,  to  remove  a  chSd  &Dni  the 
iiniou  school  to  another  school  &r  ike 

Snrpose  of  having  it  educated  in  the  re- 
gion of  its  parents.  '  In  18681  an  .Act 
was  passed  which  required  a  seg^istar  t6 
be  kept  of  the  religion  of  the.clnUien 
in  the  workhouses.  The  object  of  these 
successive  Acts  was  to  secure  that  the 
children  in  the  union  whose  paients  were 
Horn  an  Catholics  should  be  educated  in 
that  religion — whereas  previous  to  1860 
all  such  children  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  creed  of  tiie  Church  of  England. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1S66 


P(^^:qfiic-C^  IffEBBTmrr^  l Oj  1 873 ) 


'T^th^rapXi^ 
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eel   ^  ^  - 

leTOllil- 

feCut  up  by  j 
m*  lie  was 

road  a  -ti-r  ;, 

>awere 

Uaiity.     Xhat  being 
i  a  short  time  ago  ti> 

■  ■i.i    .-iiowJuK-  til  at  a  flifTei^ 
L<    ill  liisji*  et  ^*i'  such  chil- 

dr  'I  iu  diiik^reut  Buainia.    The 

stij  xaa  one  from  the  secretary  of 

the    Westminster    DiocQsau  n 

Fund — a  Eomftn  Catholic  in  ^ — 

to  the  Guardiajxs  of  the  Hodborn  Union, 
which  complained  of  the  grievance  to 
Xrifih  Roman  Catholica  of  Boarda  of 
(jxiPT«,i;,.Tia  « "lining  large  nutnbera  of 
K<'  children  to  bo  brought 

|m^  jl  Mut'^itiiii?.    On  seeing  that  etate- 
^Bpt  ho  wrote  to  the  secreta.ry  of  the 
HRid,  who  repeated  the  statement  in  a 
letter  to  liim.    If  the  statement  was  cor- 
rect the  action  of  the  Guardians  who 
brought  up  those  children  in  a  religion 
different  from  that  of  their  parents  wae 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  law, 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and 
to  the  distinct  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   With  the  view  of  eliciting  official 
information  on  the  subject,  ho  begged 
,  to  move  for,  Return  of  the  number  of 
i|Midren  of  Eoman  Catholic  parents  in 
^^■h  Union  Bohool  in  England  and  Wales 
P^P>the  Ist  of  January,  1B73;  also  the 
number  in  each  TTniou  who  have  been 
talcen  into  private  asylums  between  the 
Ist  of  January,  1872,  and  the  1st  of  Jan- 

*-,  1873. 
IB  Kaill  of  MORLKY  said,  he  would 
ent  to  the  Motion,  subject  to  some 
ftlight  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  Re- 
turn -    "      iindei-stood  that  tlie 
!K>'  -     He  desired,  how- 
aind  the  noble  Lord  that  if 
:  was  laid  before  the  Local 
ifovernineut  Board  that  a  boai'd  of  guar^ 
dians  did  not  voluntarily  send  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cliildren  in  tlieir  union  to 
certidcated  schools,  the  President  of  the 
Bdard  immc?diately  examined  into  the 
and  if  ho  considered  it  a  fit  ease 
interftsrence,    made    the    noceesfiTy 
pr.     In  Bome'  unions  the  number  of 
a.  Catholic  children  was  so  large 
'  ion  was  made  within  the  union 
^  education  of  those  children 
*tli£!4r  own  faith,  and  they  were  not 
!  li«aBf«tred  to  a  Roman  CathoKc  school. 

X  Motion  amended  i  Addre*^s  for 
-pp..,  I   of  the 


JttnatJJry  lb 7 2  atid  ike  lat  Jft&wiry  it>JH  to 
adioojji  certiiiGd  under  tho  a5li  and  2(ith  V'n:^ 
chap,  43j— ( rA<?  lor(f  Jinckh  unt,) 

House  ti4P  limed  at  Six  oVlod^  ttll 
Ten  o'clock 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Jlonday^  ItHhFihrumy,  187S, 

MNCTEH.I—Krw  Writ  Is^ijay—Fot'UBhum, 
r.  Ed^'iti'd  Wingfidd  Venier,  osquiw,  CKUteni 
Hundreds, ,  , 

T^K— East  tndm  Fittftnec/#ii?»fi^*l 


i'l.  jii,n.    i>iL-j,,>-    jii  .•i-.Hiii  )vfi   ill   %  iJiuDit  :ii  t  ~t/nu  n^^ 

^:FV>*f  JSVAflW— .t^Iiifplag  ^im-t-r;   &c.* 

(M^^efffi  -^  FlrH  Jieftdittjr  —  l^ilway  and  Caiml 
TrafHc*  [34];    Pn-v.'Titinn  of  ()nmt- *   [m]i 
Jiiii 
Ad: 


PARhLiMENT— RULES  AND  FBAOrriOT 
-^PCE  OF  POSTPONEMBNT. 

'      ^ti    .1       QT7BSTI0N. 

Ha.  ELLICE  wished  to  ask  the 
Speaker  a  Question  witli  roforenco  to  the 
putting-oir  of  BiUs  till  the  i>Oth  of  Jitne 
— namely,  whether  T^otico  ought  not  to 
be  placed  on  the  Paper  tbat  tlio  post- 
ponement of  BiUs  was  to  br    -  ^  *^ 

Hit,  SPEAKER:  Ifajil 
be  dt   '  r  posiponing  a  iuii  i 

he  h:  .  it  is  tlio  ordinar;  . 

to  allow  him  tu  mojVe  its  postponemeiit, 
without  Noticd. 

TO^T  OFFICE— TELEGKAPHS— 
CH/VBODS  FOH  itPS!iAGE.S»— QUESTION. 

JjoeD  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 

asked  the  Postmaster  General,  Whetliet* 
he  can  hold  out  any  hopes  of  an  early 
reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  charges 
for  Post  OflBce  Tele^^aph  measages  ? 

H 
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^^^\«0 
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Mb.  MONSElIi :  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  give  an  answer  to  tlie  noble 
Lord's  Question  which  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  strain  upon  the  Tele- 
graph Department  has  been  veiy  great. 
The  numoer  of  messafi^es  continues  to 
increase. rapidly,  and  tne  demands  for 
additional,  or  for  extended  accommoda- 
tion are  urgent.  In  the  last  three  years 
10,000  miles  of  line,  with  60,000  mil^s 
of  wire,  have  been  laid  down.  No  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  teleg^ratns^otdd 
be  made  without  a  lar^e  increase  of 
plant  and  staff.  Calculations  are  being 
made  as  to  what  increase  a  sixpenny  mte 
would  necessitate,  but  they  are  not  yet 
completed.  *  Until  they  are,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fonn  an  opinion  as  tej  fhe 
expediency  of  soon  reducing  the  present 
rate  of  charge  or  to  submit  my  views  to 
the  Treasury,  wit^  whom,  as  a  financial 
question,  the  decision  would  tiltimately 
rest. 


REDISTEEBUnON  OF  S?AXI?  (IJ^XiOT)). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  PIM  asked  the  C^ef  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  propose  in  lihis 
Sessiom  of  Parliament  any  measure  deal- 
ing with  the  redistribution  of  seats  in 
Ireland,  or  whether  they  jproposo  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  arising  from  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  boroughs  of  Sligo 
and  Oashel  before  the  next  General 
ElectLon«  either  by  giving  representation 
to  two  of  the  larger  towns  now  unrepre- 
sented or  in  any  other  manner  ? 

Thb  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
The  Government  are  of  opinion  that  a 
measure  dealing  with  the  redistribution 
of  seats  in  Ireland  is  required,  and  I 
hope  it  may  bo  possible  for  the  present 
Parliament  to  consider  such  a  measure 
before  its  dissolution.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  any  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  during  the  present  Session.  As 
we  think  that  if  the  thing  is  done  at  all 
it  should  be  done  in  a  complete  manner, 
we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  sugges- 
tion to  the  House  as  to  the  disposiJ  of 
the  two  vacant  seats  arising  from  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  of 
Sligo  and  Gashel. 


ABMY-^B€tifmNTAiy  PAGtirate  A*rD 

T}AI)(iE8.-^QT3ESTrOK.'^     ;    '    ; 

OoLOinEii  NOiRTJS.afiiei  il^^ 
of  State  fcwc  W^,  If  it  is  true  that  ih,^ 
facinge  and  buttons  of  tho  B^sgimonta  iu 
H6rMajeaty*a  Army  are  to  be  m^wi* 
lat©d;  and^  ^Uetliar  Eegiments  wEicH 
have  been  granted  badges  or  marka.p{ 
di  sti  action  ibr  coEspicuoujs  gaEantry  in 
the  field  «*  for  othe^";i^^ps^f?r^,to^fl|^ 
deprived  of  tluem ?      ,, ,     .  f.,,.  ,  ,   -  .   i  , 

Sir  HENUt  gTO^kSj  T^Qfa^og? 
of  regimejata  are  not  to  Jb^  aaaiiiplated 
The  regimental  button  i^^  infantry  "km 
bien  f^bolishodj  an^  on&  pattern  vi\i!^ 
the  Boyal  .arme  adop^d^  ,^Xh^^is,;Q^ 
intontiott  o|  depriving  ra^n^^ts.  of 
badges  or  mt^k^  tif  diatiiiglicaa^  whicji 
will  continue  to  be  worn  on  the  epllars 
instead  of  on  the  bnttoiuj,  Tim  change 
was  dete^rnujjed  upon  in  IBTQ  in  ognae- 
quence  of  the  di£Bcultv  which  occurred 
in  clottwp  tl^^.-^'my  during  the  Fi^neo- 
German  War,  oiying  to  tta, variety  of 
pattorns,  and  Sis  Boyal  Highne^the 
Field  -  MarshaT  ,  Comniajading  -  in  -  Chi  ^ 
proposed— 1/  to  aboli^  r^giwantaH  but- 
tons, and  to  substitute  for  tliem  an  \ini* 
v^waipattei%  tjieremnent*  to  rjdQ«iYe 
a  money  allowanpe.  jor  tife  parpone  of 
providing .  and  ^  main,taim|ig,  regun^oial 
distinqtions  wHch^  borne  l^tuLertooi^  ^ 
button,  would  bei;wonL  in  futurpion.the 
collar;  2,  to  abolisli  regixn^p^drWr 
mors'  lace,  and  to  adopt  one  p^ieom  for 
the  whole  Army;  8,  that  aU~ badges 
with  i^minentol  .distinqtions  e)i(m)d  be 
proyided  and.  maint^x^ed^  |>7.;regim6nts 
out  of  a  money  allpw^ua^e.  Previous  to 
this  a.rrang;emen't  there  existed  the  fol- 
lowing number*  ot^lffbfe&J  jwttteitos:— 
Buttons,  26fl;  drummers' *lai|^,'  ISCT; 
badges,  250;-^total,  6^.  TJwktStAoi 
650  patrterns  have  be^h  abolidked,  ,'a]^^ 
the  Clothing  Department  siiht>I^ '^i^- 
vides  an  uniform  to  make  ihe .  sdlmer 
effective,  leaving  the  regiment  t6^  ^^pl/> 
out  of  a  money  allowance,  &nv  badgie  JOt 
distinction  granted  for  service  In  "pe 
field,  or  for  any  other  rdasoliii,^  ' ' '  '"-^  ' 


NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSWOT-r-tti^nteitDN. 

Mn.  GBEQORY  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner  of  Works,  What  Ia  the-cMw 
of  the  delay  in  the  eonsti?uoiiim.<ctf  fhe 
New  Courts  ei  Justice, :  «m1  wlun  'tka 
building  wiU  be  oosomfxiQedtF  r  •• 


QuemU  Cm^!^^  {Y^Mi^it^,  ie?3| 


ATRTON,  in  roplj,  Baid,  thxit 

begii^nin^  of  last  yi^W  he  Lad 

Ktj3t  ekotch  plans  and  designs  for 

T.a^  Courta  had  been   some 

hi^'1»  proved  by  the  Treasury 

lid  hai  -turned  to  ^Ir.  Street,  the 

bitect    appointed    to    cany  out  tie 

^in  ara^v  that  he  might  prepare 

'  I  plans  and  dra^nings.     Ho  Tfats 

_flaer  an  Engagement  to  prepare 

i  plans  atid  dramngs  within  a  period 

it  tujue^  out  thait  a 

in  iraB  reqiiirod  t&an 

BLm  'dntiL'uniiHd,  find  though  Mr. 

'%ad,   ho  bblicjved,   T;rorked  very 

lly  to  ftlllil  his  engagements  he 

not  completed  the  contract  plana 

1   h  short  time  ago* 

ited  io  no  less  than 

i:iu  a  lar  _  and  it 

after  tho>  >n  fur- 

sur^oyors  should  perform 

mown  as  *'  talcini:^  out  th6 

tors  to 

■,         .  1)n  one 

led 

--i.LLod. 


gi'am  or  despateh  on  the  ^ 
was,  thereforj©,  unable  to  s: 
whether  the  setitenoe  bad 
been  commuted. 


or 


19S 

He 

ially 

had  not 


Uk^  drawTT 
HKey  in  fa' 
"  fSOO  drawingEi 

Wtt«  tseor^'^rtry 

niilie<l 


to  enable  tli 
idt  work  api 

\  and  h 
id  been 

r  a  great  many  hun- 
;  >  .X  cap.     T^«r.  rn^inltwas, 
•  now  in  the  p  of  Mr. 

and   the  tendeia    lui    ot>ntracts 
\ho  hoped,  he  received  on  the  5th 
ch.     If  the  tenders  wei-e  satisfac- 
f,  the  conti-dete  would  be  made  bn  due 
for  the  consthiction  of  the  new 


LNE  asked  the  Under 

;  in  oL.t*  V  ik^  the  Colonies^  If  it 

at  a  sentence  of  death  passed 

[lijaal  Co  ml  of  New  South 

iie  20th  of  November  last,  on 

[istrong  and  Charles  Do wdea 

jmes    d^stribed    by    the    Judge 

sing  seutonce  as  **  of  fluah  a  ter» 

Lpati^tJi^  &S  to  he  luthoi^to  almost 

ta  civilised  men,"  has  been 

ated  for  a  milder  punishment ;  and, 

'^  he  can  state  the  reasons  for  such 

Qltation? 

'K*  iJCTLL-iraGl^SBEN, 

fcly^  a^,-...  ..../L  he  had,'  in  <^nii-mioii 

li«  hoii.  and  gallant  Admi 

^>i  the  new^apers  . .......^ 

ft  f nc^s  bn    the  persons  to 

iL^i^'n^ed  hfld  been  commnted, 
»t  that  he  had  received  no  official  tele* 


fiqj  CHARLES  APDEBLET  asked 
the  J'irst  Lord  of  the  Troasuiy,  ^\liothor 
the  entire  omission  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  of  any  itjference  to  the  comple- 
Ijjrm  of  recent  sanitary  legislation  by  a 
congulidatiou  of  the  num^^ns  existing 
Act»  •  giving  powers  to  the  authorities 
now  constituted,  implies  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  intend  to  introduce  any 
1  this  Sessioii  for  <?fle^ting  snch 
Liion?  ,    : 

Mi;.  GliiUiSTONE  said,  it  was  not 
the  intention  o;f  the  Government  to  take 
any  immediate  steps  for  the  promotion 
of  ean^taxy  l^ii^ation. 

QUEENS  COLLEGES    (IRELAND)— 

GRAND  JtTRY  LAWS  (IHET^AND), 

Q^8TI0];f9» 

-Jhe'  0*601^6B  pb^  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Irolaiid,  AVhen  the  Betiims 
reltiting  to  the  Que  en  *b  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land^ ordered  on  tho  2&tiL  July  1872, 
will  be  presented  to  the  House ;  and  also 
whether  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce 
djurinc:  iho  present  Session  a  Bill  to 
am  K '  rand  Jury  Law*  of  Ireland  ? 

ai  UUE3B  OS  HAE.TINGTON, 

in  rcpiy^  said,  the  Beturns  relating  to 
the  Queen^B  Colleges  were  of  a  somewhat 
oompdicatdd  chaxaoter,  and  that  it  had 
beftfi  icmnd  nooeasaxy  to  send  them  back 
for  correction  in  Gohseqneaice  of  a  con» 
gidorahle  number  of  inaccnrades.  He 
W8y8»  howeveri  informed  that  they  wer© 
now  ready,  and  they  would,  probably, 
be  laid  on  the  Table  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  A  EOl  to  amend  the  Grand  Jury 
La.ws  (Ireland)  had  been  brought  in  last 
Seesion,  and  it  was  ready  now  :  '  ' ' ( - 
troduced  with  some  not  verj  it 

modiifioations*  He  had,  howevor^  tvomo 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  with  such  araeasure  imme* 
ilitttely,  as  tho  reforin  of  th©  Griind  Juiy 
Laws  was  only  part  of  the  very  large 
subject  of  local  administration  and  tax- 
ation, which  was  likely  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  during  tlie 
next  few  months.  He  would  he  a.bl$  to 
state  in  a  few  days  whether  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  go  on  with  the  Bill,  in 
whole  or  in  jiart,  during  the  present 
Session. 
H  2 
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INTERNATIONiJi  EXHlBn^lDNv 

VIENNA,  1873— THE  EMBASSY  CHA^EIl 

QTHSSTION. 

Me.  E.  N.  fowler  aste4  flio 
Under  Secretery  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
Afikirs,  Wl^ether  tis  attention  lias  hecn 
called  to  the  oniiBsioh  of  Chui^eh  i^orvico 
at  the  Ctapel  of  the  Embaesy  at  Tienna ; 
and  "Whether,  especially,  in  Tie;w  of  tli^ 
approacjiing  Exmlbiliion,  fining omentp 
will  be  inade'  that  m  ciase  of  the  illnosB 
of  the  Ghaptaln.  another  dergyiimn 
should  Bupplyhis  place  ? 

TiscouNT  "eNPiELD:  I  am  aware 
that  on  a  few  occasions,  owing  to  tlif^  ill- 
ness of  the  chaplajn,  there  has'  not  been 
Divine  service  at  the 'Briiieli  Embassy  at 
Vienna,  and  it  is  not  always  oasy  to  pro- 
cure ^substitute  at  very  eliort  notice. 
There  is  no  regular  chapel  at  the  Em- 
bassy, and  as  tlhe'.rdpm  in  which  service 
is  performfed,  through  the  courteay  of 
the  Ambassador,  is  Only  about  30  feet  in 
length,  X  fear  |t  may  not  accommodate 
as  large  a  congregation  as  n[iight  wish  to 
attend  during  th^  Exhibition*  '  Sir  An- 
drew Buchanan  has  suggested  that  an 
arra,ngement  should  be  made  with  some 
Protestant  Church  in  Vienna  for  Englieh 
serviciBs  b^ihg  celebrated  in  it  on.  due- 
days  by  English  clergymen. 

FA3TiTATVnQn:-^BIJSiKESS   OF  THE 
ijOUSE— THE  RESOLUTIONa. 

QUESXIOlf. 

Loul)  ELQHO  asked  th^  ChanGollor  pi 
the  Exchei^uer  to  fix  some  d^finit^  tlfce 
for  brmgii^^  bii  the  EesoUition  with 
respect'  to  the'  Business  of  tho  Hotise 
which  stood  on  the  Paper  in  Hs  name.  It 
was  undesirable  that  it  should  be  taken  at 
the  dinner-hour  or  very  lato  in  the  night. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  TirE  EXCHE- 
'  QTJER  said,  he  hoped  tho  diT^cnssIon 
would  not  colne  on  during  the  dinticr- 
hour  y  but  he  was  sorry  to  pay  he  must 
bring  on  the  Question  wlicnevef  he 
•found  an  opportunity  to  do  sb. 

PAHKB  REGlTLATrON  ACT^HYDE  PAHK 
—THE  NEW  RULES, 

Mr.  BETTCE:  In  pursuance  of  the 
Notice  which  I  gave  on  Friday  I  beg  to 
lay  on  the  Table  a  copy  of  tho  substi- 
tuted Bules  under  the  Parks  Kegulation 
Actj  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  con- 
.  Tome^tto  tho  IIpuBe.  that  X  ahjould  $tat6 , 
the  substance  of  those  Bules. 


'Mk.'  'OSBOliNE  :  '  Mr:  •  Sp^iaior,'  I 
rise  to  Order..  I. wish  to  ask  yona,  Srr, 
whether  it  is  open  to  the  tiglit  'hbn.  Gen- 
tleman to  ent^r  on  this  subjbct,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  Notice,  tvith  respect  to  it 
on  the  Paperi 

,  Mb.  speaker  :  The  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  stated  in  his  plfec6  last  ireek  that 
)ie  ihterid(9d'td  lay  on  th&  Tiable  of  tho 
House  the  new  ifiiles  wifli  reftrence  to 
thd  Begti]^tion$  ^T  the  Parks.  In  pur- 
siikiice  of  that  KotidB  'he  is  now,  as  I 
under&taiid;  about  tb  linore  that  tihdde 
Rules  lie  iipoii'the  Tttblfe:  "The  pro- 
ceeding is  quite  regular. 

An  non.  Membee  :  Tie  statement 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  about  to 
m^e  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  debate,  and 
therefore  I  wish  to  know  whether  ho  in- 
tends to  conclude  with  a  Motion  ? 

Me.  BRUCE :  It  i$  not  xxiy  intention 
to  make  any  Motion.  All  that  I  desire 
to  do  is  to  state  the  substance  of  the  new 


Rules  that- we  are  about  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  \House. 

.  ^  hon.  Memb^:  Then,  Sir,  in 
that  oasei  I  must  object  tordbo right  hon. 
Gentleman  making  any  statement  what- 
ever. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  necessarily  conclude  with 
tho  Motion  ''That  these  Rules  do  now 
lie  upon  the  Table."  Upon  that  Motion 
a  debate  m^y  arise. 

Mb.  BRUCE : '  It  wais  not  my  intontidn 
to  bring  on  a  debate  at  thisi  moz^^nt^  but, 
at  the  sometime,  I  think  tSiclt'if  is  fdr  the 
public  conviBnience  th'at  the  new  Ri^es 
should  be  l6Jd  b^for^  the'jpuliHc'  at  flie 
earliest  ^osbible '  xnomentV  The '  fcrmpr 
Ruled  treifo  issued  Upqi'liie'l  At  pi  O^fobfer 
last,  and  the  fious^  }i^  awai^  ^ii  tinder 
them  it  wAs  provided  that  wheii  it  was 
intended  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Pfu^k 
notice  of  such  ah  int^ntipn  mui^  bis  given 
by  two  householders.        , 

Me.  NEWBEGATE  :  '  I  %^^  U  Hsk 
whether  the  ho;i.  MonibeT  foi-  Wat^riprd 
(Mr.  Osborne)  was  nt^t  perfectly  tljlht 
when  he  interrupted  tho  ri^l!^t  hon,  G^to* 
tloman.  Is  tho  right  lion.f  G^riuiem'in 
right,  without  cOBeliiding  with  aMqtioh, 
in  making  a  stiiteinimt  wiiich  tfee  Rtilea 
of  the  House  will  T>rev<?nt  any  other  h<iti. 
Member  from  replying  iot  . 

Me.  speaker  :  I  We  ali;^y 
stated  that  tho  right  honi  G^ntl^nian 
must  necessarily  <;K)nQludie  by  moving 
'\  that  thesoRules  do  lie  unoii  .the^r^bla,^ 
and  that  the  Rules  of'thd  Itouie''^ 
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it ,  ft  -^ta^^  to  tqj^ifjlf^  p^on  jt^at 

fl  ha  [new  Biiles  upon  tlv© 

'i  I UU80  witliout  making  any 

^I  -L>  I  am  qiute  sme  tKat  it 

\\  '                  '       n  of  tlao 

il  1»vouglit 

r^h^  Lred  for 

t:i  ,   I  shall 

oc(f»t^ttt  mvfitill,   by  mt^viuj^   tlirit   these 
EuJrs  dr,^  lie  upon  the  Tably  of  the  Hpi^ao 

5  iTuent^^jqatli^^ 


-UuW^  f— 


♦  "Vn  PiiT»li<^  Atlr)rpH»  shrill 


.■pt 
li:J 


'^  t'O 
;  to 


J. 


ilM^A:. 


:'-orij3  iH  p<^i-Ti_ntti.xi  10  ti?l<5 


[  hi'^''  *^  Tivivpi  fhaf.  flifi'4A  H-uldS   ^  Hq 


^   '  n Yen  No* 
[to  m'  ■'  dieap- 

fie  First 

t  <;>f  the 

Li  keiitlio 

r  rose  for 

tJie  C'  juftt 

»nc^d,  iiur  Maj  w; 

ed  io  pursue  in  i 

er*  It  n^ust  be  veiy  ^ati.Hfuotory 

use  generally  to  find  that  Her 

{  thouglii  jit 

,\  !  Unary  li alee 

'  ioi'iiig'  the  Bocosfe 

I  j^jicr    uf  Wurkfi 

I  A  to 


Di  loar 

_.   It:      niii.iL     Ju/     jn.LiLi'-i     v\t.;it>     tO 

force  foi'  ^he  r6giilation  of  tho 
^  ih&y  hadt^n  laid  upon  the 


Table  of  that  House  for  a  certain  definite 
time.  Without  entering  into  any  matters 
personal  to  himfi«^  that  had  occnrred  in 
communication  a  bjitween  himself  and 
the  ri^ht  hon,  Gt>ntloman  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
and  the  Governmontf  hn  felt  bound  t^i 
state   tl>at  tli  ^  ^        s 

dui'ing  the  I\  i  - 

tive  breach  of  tii  u  on  the 

part  of  the  trii  that  they 

should  be  laid  upo 1 1  !  >  I e  of  th o 

H OTj PC  before  they  w<;  -•  uto  force. 
I  bo  in  the  reooUoction  of  hon. 
IS  thai  the  Prime  Minister  liad 
said  that^  unlep^  unibreseea  circum- 
staiH'f^s  <S  mv  exceptional  a|id  temporary 
choi  'uld  arise,   no  new  Ruloa 

^v'-'s:  .  in.  .^,euod  without  they  had  ob- 

-'d  the  previous  sanction  of  that 
xi-juse*  It  wasa  quite  clear  that  by  issu- 
ing the  Rules  now  set  aside  juat  allter 
tlio  Prorogation  of  Pm^'  t,  Her  Ma- 

jesty^  Government  J  cop    their 

pledge   to  leave  this  ^utrjett  under  the 
control  of  that  Hrmso,  and  tlierefore  it 
'  '   '  '         ■  -    '    f  they 

.  .ssued 
iist  CVmmLsi^iouer,  aud  that  they 
i  for  t!ie  future  to  lav  upon  the 
Tablti  pf  the  ^  w  Itulus  which 

they  might  t^  iw  up  for  the 

regulation  of  the  Parka,  Se  hail  now 
to  consider  what  course  he  ouf^ht  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  Motion  of 
wMch.he  had  given  Notice  for  to-morrow 
— ^a  Motion  which  practically  amounted 
to  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  First  Com* 
mj^^io^i^  of  Worjtii..  H,^  lia^^  given  that 
Koti"-  ---I^T  "the  'iinf--^----''-T  ♦'^i-it  tJlie 
Ilul  L  during  re  to 

bci  luuiiu allied,  and  iuni  uny  iiu^t  been 
withdrawn  lie  stould  have  folt  it  to  bo 
his  duty  to  have  proceeded  with  it. 
Bofore  Le  intimated  tl^e  course  he  in- 

lad   to   pursue  in  reference  to  the 

lion,  he  might  atate  that  a  iirst  sot  of 
liL4*?6  l^ad  been,  prepared  in  July  last, 
but  that  they  were  so  abated  that  they 
weio  not  even  placed  upqn  the  Tf^lfleof 
the  House,  lie  did,  nut;  into^d  ^a  the 
present  occasion  to  discuss  tlie  merits  of 
cdthjop  tho  Jirat  iset  of  BiUea ,  oi:  of  thope 
which  had  jpst  been  abrogated ;  but  he 
Hliiitild  content  himself  with  ^pr easing 

pleasure  be  felt  at  the  withdrawal  of 
..it.  1  if  lor  Tfuies,  and  the  placing  of  the 
ne  \\  :  pou  the  Table  of  the  House. 

UndM  Lii.  r^u  circTT"^  +^^^^'"^s^  be  doubted 
whether  any  pra-  >\  would  result 

from  his  pir^coedin^^  wim  bis  Motion  to- 
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laid  on  the  TaUe  of  the  Hpi^se,  forth- 
with. Thoj  wore  kept  back  for  ^t^  days, 
because  even  then  there  would  have 
been  time  enough  left  for  Parliament  U> 
consider  them.  Th^  were  laid  on  the 
Table  on  the  16th  of  July ;  but  they  werc^ 
not  circulated  among  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  although. they 
were  circulated  among  t}ip  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords. .  Now,  about  the 
lOthi of  July,  having  heard  the  aspurance 
oj  the  Krsfc  vpmmissianer  of  "WorkE 
iihat  they  would  be  prepared  within  a 
week,  1  asked  to  see  these  iRules;  and 
I  intimated  that  if  the  Rules  were  per- 
sisted  in  I  should  put  a  Notice  on  the^ 
Paper,  whatever  period  of  the  Session 
it  was  and  if  necessaiy,  on  consideration 
of  the  Appropriation.  Act,  and  at  the 
very  laat  hour  of  the  Session  resist  them. 
A  com^)unication  was  made  to  me  that 
if  I  would  desist  from  this  prooeedjbaf 
these  Rules  would  bo  canodlqd ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  Julv,  187i,  the  foUowing 
docunjent  appeared :— * '  The  Rules  dated 
the  nth  of  July,  1872,  and.8eal,ed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works 
and  Buildings,  are  hereby  cancelled/' 
That  was  a  perfectly  full  and  fair  per- 
formance of  the  promise,  made  to  me 
and  to  my  hou.  Friend  the.  Member 
for  "Warrington,  [Mr.  Qladsxo^'b:  By 
whom  ?]  If  tlio  nght  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  mo  to  say  I  shall  havo  no  objoo- 
iion  to  do  so.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman addresses  himself  to  a  Collea^ie 
who  sits  on  one  side  of  him  ho  will  i}or- 
hapsgive  tJie  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
full  explanation. 

Mb.  OSBORNji] ;  AVliich  side  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  PORSTlER:  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  refers  to  the  par- 
son who  sits  on  the  right  side  of  tJa.e 
right  hon.  Gentleman — that  is  myself. 
The  hon.  and  leaned  Member  is  not 
quite  right,  in  his  statement.  It  m 
quite  true  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
showed  me  the  Rules ;  but  I  told  him 
afterwards  that  tlioy  were  cancelled. 

Mk,  TERNON  HARCOURT;  I  ac 
o^pt  the  coiTCction  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on 
thiat  part  of  the  transaction ;  but  tliis  is 
a  material  part — What  wore  the  new 
Rules  which  took  the  place  of  those  sup- 
pressed Rules  which  we  never  saw  ?  The 
new  Rule  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
was  this — 

" The  I'ark  nmy  be  usod  (lod  onjoycd  in  tho 
Bome  uiauner,  so  far  ajsconsUtcatwith^he  statu- 
ifr,  Vanon  Harcoxirt 


tory  xrguhitioxui^fis  it  was  osed  and  ec^joyod  hr- 
fore  Iho  iwissing  of  the  Act.*' 

Now,  that  waa  what  I  distinctly  under- 
stood was  to  be  done.  We  were  satisfiiod 
with  that ;  it  was  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  the  Parks  Act.    It  was  that  every- 
thing was  to  remain  as  it  was  before. 
Well,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory.   I  saw  these  Rules  posted  up  in 
the  Paxk  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  I  went  away  to  Scotland.    We  hod 
finished  the  Parks  Act  and  the  Licensing 
Act  and  we  went  away  happy.    I  went 
away,  but  I  went  away  deluded,  as  I 
have  been  on  many  points ;  because  I 
took  for  granted  that  when  the  Rules 
were  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  CommLs- 
sioner  of  Works,  under  instructions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  that  these  Rules 
should  bo  laid  on  the  Table  of  Pajrlia- 
ment  forthwith,  if  Parliament  was  sitting 
—that  the  instructions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament should  be  obeyed.     Well,  wo 
Jive  and  learn,  and  I  have  learnt  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  would  disobey  an  Act  of  Par* 
lianienl.    This  i^  avexy  grave  matter. 
I  see  the  lion,  and  learned  Attorney  (Ge- 
neral present^  and  I  appeal  to  him — if 
he  will  take  m  liis  hand  the  Parks  Act, 
and  will  look  at  tlio  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  Rules  should  be  laid  forthwitli 
on  tlie  Table  of  Parliament — to  say  whe- 
ther to  disobey  the  orders  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  not  a  misdemeanour  on 
the  part  of  a  Minister  ?    The  JoumaU 
of  the  House  show  that  the  Rules  in 
tliis  case  were  not  laid  on  the  Table,  and 
I  will  therefore  ask  tiie  hon.  and  leameil 
Gentleman  whether  he  intends  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  offender  or  offenders  as 
ho  womd  against  any  humbler  personi 
or  if  the  ofmder  is  to  escape  soot  free 
In  a  country  which  professes  to  adminis- 
ter the  law  with  impartiality  ?    I  would 
ask  the  Attomey^  General — Biipposing, 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  a  misdemeanour, 
and  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  haa  not 
been  disobeyed— whether  he  intends  to 
proceed  against  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty^s  subjects  for  breach  of  the  law? 
This  is  a  great  matter,  concerning  the 
dignity  of  Parliament ;  because  ..if  Par- 
liament is  to  pass  Acts  of  thia  kind  and 
to  reserve  to  itself  certain  matters,  and 
for  that  purpose  should  order  Rules  to 
be  laid  on  the  Table  when  it  is  sitting, 
then  it  is  a  high  contempt  for  the  authoc 
rity  of  Parliament  to  disobey  that^grder* 
I  must  not  be  told  that  som^  jflt^totiMt^ 


«9 


P^ki 


woe  gix^ 
that  soii 

'     '       '                  ithoHotise 

iricj,     I  api 

:  L  tkat  thon  It; ere  ^nie  some 
ridiiifr.     The  Hoiiffo  of  Com- 

o  knpw,  there- 
-  --,  „,     J   vc^tmnqtit  tnda,n 

nf}  take  to  >indi<:?ate  tho  law  in 

kbiB  uiai;  ..  ^  ^^lass  now  fi-om  tli^  second 
\sLnd  oome  to  tho  third  edition  of  the 
B4ilee,  The  historf  uf  tl^^'^  ^ --nt  is  a 
irttrious  ott^.     1  tindGr«tai  n  the 

'        ^  the  Hirst  set  of  Ktiits  tuey  w^re 
]>T  th^  First   0o^lmi8sioJIe^  of 
rhout  the  iaiowledge  of  the 
or  any  Member  of  it,    I 
'    ^   to  b^  correct,  but  we 
ate  now  li\4iig  in  the 
*'i  Truth/'  and  we  shall  hear 

iho  it.     ^Vp]\,  I  heard  that  the 

Oftl  ioner 

ot\  The 

BOX  that 

¥^1  inmis- 

sioi  rr  being  overraled 

by  i:_  -  :.  ^  _  jedsin  txirn  to  Over- 
rule the  Cabinet.  Of  toiu'se  £^1  tliia  19 
susceptible  of  a  difF^^-ent  explanation. 
Bo  feff  as  I  understand  it  is  a  Comedy  o/ 
Err^'$  fipom  bf^*"*^''^^'  *'^  -^-^  One 
pifirt  of  the  Gov  s  the 

olher^  and  then  tiiu  <>tjn  r  ]_uui  uvuiTules 
it  again  in  tiirn- — until  we  come  to  the 
dtat4>ment  we  have  heard  to-night.  The 
question  yA.  what  are  wo  (b  do  under 
these  <*ir  ''     '    V    k  tire  hon, 

M'^mbfi;  Rylajids) 

u  a  vuiy  judicious  course.     It 
^«fMe  trv  look   at  thd  thin^  Be- 
i(>  point  gf  senous- 
miiy  npply  to  the 
i'lrst    t  il-knowU 

.^ord^i,  r;  tu  fnis' 

sHti  there    were    two 

com  -  difthehon.  Mem- 

ber for  Warrington  had  not  taken  the 
cfKtL^  he  did,  1  fihonld  haye  taken  it, 
frw  I!  hold  it  to  be  a  canon  of  Parliamen- 
tkry  Ktrtiour  that  no  ta^n  shotild  make  a 
dbiligwent  out  of  this  House  which  he 
owir  "^  -  *Tfy  within  it.  I  neter  have 
noi*  'Onient  unless  I  have  been 

"^  !  and  defend  it. 

mngton  had  a, 
xury  tiQiinito  obj'Xt,   and   that   object' 
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^^8  to  take  but  of  the  control  of  a  per- 
son whom  we  consider  unfit  the  govern- 
ment of  a  very  delicate  and  important 
matter.  That  might  be  accomplished 
either  by  taking  the  Commissioner  from 
the  Omce  of  Work?,  or  the  Office  of 
►m   the    ^  ianer.     The 

ut  have  ^      i    the   latter 

cfjurse,  the  Home  Secretary  having  un- 
dertaken the  fcondtict  of  thes^  affairs 
instead  of  tbe  First  Oommission£«r.  Upon 
th^  whole,  I  should  have  preferred  tho 
fortn^r  cdiiTse,  for  tlie  resiilt  of  what 
has  beeu  done  is  to  create  a  n^w  sine- 
cui-e  in  the  shape  of  the  Oflice  of  Works 
which  no  longf'r  ^ -^^  riy  duties  to  per- 
fotm.     If,  hoT\  nght  hon.  Gen- 

tleman is  aatisi]*  a  with  his  position,  I 
db  not  see  why  Members  should  be  dlB- 
satisfied  with  it.  Every  man  must  be 
the  judge  of  hh  own  honour.  We  have 
taken  the  measures  wliich  Wt^  ury 

to    vindicate  our  own^  the  on. 

Oentletnan  will  take  care  of  his,  aad  we 
may  part  from  \he  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ^  hutndur.  I  am 
glad  tJ  s  fallen  in<;o  the 
hands  of  the  Home  Secretary^  who  is 
surl>  to  treat  it  with  good  temper,  good 
naturei  and^  above  all,  with  good  faith. 
If  the  Home  Secretary  will  mlow  mo  I 
will  make  one  suggestion  with  reference 
to  the  new  geograirhical  Rules.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  Pai*Uament  we  eet  to 
work  to  make  the  Cab  Regulations — ad- 
miwible  measures,  ftjl  of  philanthropy 
and  wisdom,  but  somehow  unsatisfactory 
to  all  th€  cab -going  public,  Cab-di^ivers 
did  not  like  tlicm,  ci^b-rider^  did  .pot 
want  them,  the  police  did  not  i;isist  ,ou 
them,  and  the  ma- 1  'lid  not  en- 
force them.  So  tl  :ly  dropped 
out  of  sight.  Now,  it  i'arliament  will 
not  take  the  reasonable  course  of  rer 
pr  'lo  Patka  Act,  let  them  make  ft 
«i'  'p  of  the  Parks  Kr^^r^iktions 
as  was  done  with  the  Cab  1  na« 
Our  national  habits  make  tLal 
that  some  such  course  should  be  taken. 
Every  year  Parliament  passes  hundi^eds 
of  statutes  which  would  1»g  intolerable  if '^ 
anybody  even  thought  of  Carrying  them 
out.  A  fifiend  of  mine,  an  admirablo 
artist,  has  published  a  *'Book  of  Nou-j 
sense,**  But  Parliament  publishes  every 
year  a  mucli  more  celebrated  **  Book  of  ■ 
Nonsense,"  eaUed  the  Statute  Book.  Ji 
perplexes  the  Judges  and  annoys  the 
public;  nobody  can  make  head  or  iail 
of  it;  \m%  Incktly,  common  senae  9911108 
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to  the'  rescue,  and  it  Is  not  enfo^eed. 
Allow  the  Parks  Act  to  beoonie  ai  didad 
letter,  and  no  misohief  will  oome  of  it. 
K  effect  be  given  to  all  thie  yezatious, 
annoying  legislation,  we  shall  have  to 
emigrate  in  ordJar  to  seek  for  liberty  in 
some  despotic  country.  The  habits  of 
Eiiglish  people,  however,  prevent  Eng- 
lish law  from  being  so  intolerable  as  it 
might  otherwise  be.  I  venture  to  re- 
dommend  the  preoedent  of  his  own  Cab 
Eegtdations  to  the' Hbmef  Secretory,  who' 
now  has  charge  of  tiie  Parks  Dtw  the 
Chief  Commissioner  retired,  and  the 
abandonment  of  these  Hates,  though  not 
a  dignified  course,  will  at  least  be  a 
sensible  one. 

Me.  AYRTON  :'  Sir,  consideririg  the 
zeal  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
has  just  sat  down  has  expended  during 
l^e  Keoess  for  l&e  interests  of  the  metro- 

Klid,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  ishould 
unable  to  contain  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  I  should  hardly  venture^  to  rise 
td  offer  any  apology  for  the  course  I  have 
taken  if  I  did  not  dbserre  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  equally  the  subject  of  his 
denutaLciations^— that  all  the  proceodingB 
of  Parliament  are  equally  obnoxious, 
equally  foolish,  equally  ridioalous,  and 
equity  to  be  disregarded.  And  in  point 
of  Aict  it  is  quite  evident  that— especi- 
ally since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832— Par- 
liament has  been  from  year  to ''  year 
meeting  and  acting  under  a  complete 
delusion,  and  that  it  is  still  under  the 
halluGiaation  that  its  proceedings  are  in 
some  way  for  the  benefit  of  the*  public. 
They  ate  now  treated  to  one  of  the  iec- 
tures  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  philosophy  of  -legislation, '  and 
should  he  so  affect  tiie  minds  of  Mem-> 
bers  of  Parliament  and  the  public  in 
general  that  he  may  some  day  conduct 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  accord^' 
ing  to  Ins  own  dictation,  I  hope,  Sir,  I 
shaU  not  live  to  see  that  day.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  fipeech  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  by  the  philosophy  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  place  which  is  devoted  to 
the  Study  of  the  habits  of  the  ancients— 
of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  this  land  in  the  time  of  the 
Druids — if  I  understand  what  he  moans, 
it  is  that  all  legislation  of  a  specific  and 
precise  character  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating in  detail  any  of  the  actions  of 
men  is  wrong,  and  that  the  true  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  ought  to  proceea  are 
those  prevailing  when  the  Druids  had 
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their  sottlek&ent'  In  these^  phuiicis,  with 
whi<ih  he  is  doerbtleBSaoquamted.  In  the 
times  to  which  the  hon:  and  learned 
Member  alludes^  when  Parliament  first 
assembled,  the  industry  of  the  oountry 
was  small,  the  population  was  small, 
and  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
oountry  were  small ;  but  as  society  has 
grown,  and  its  relations  hare  become 
more  and  more  intricate,  legislation  has 
had  to  follow.  The  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country  are  nothing  more 
than  the  journals  of  the  eiigeneies  of 
the  country  from  day  to  dsj,  for  Which 
we  have  from  time  to  time  to  provide  a 
proper  remedy.  That  is  the  principle 
upon  which  we  proceed,  though  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  has  not  yet  dis* 
covered  it.  In  acoordonoe,  therefbre, 
with  the  growing  oaQs  for  legislation,  wo 
have  been  accustomed  to  {niss  Acts  of 
Parliament  authorizing  municipal  and 
other  bodies  to  make  rules  to  regulate 
the  details  of  aflkiis,  when  theso  details 
were  too  small  in  their  character  to  en*- 
gage  the  deliberation  of  Parliament. 
Parliament  has  stopped  -short  in  tiieso 
Aets  precisely  at  that  point  where  it  has 
indicated  fi>r  what  purpose  and  in  what 
manner  those  rulies  were  to  be  made; 
and  there  are  abundant  instances  in  the 
statute  book,  especially  in  recent  times, 
of  powers  of  this  kind  being  delegated, 
and  not  a  fbw  instaiicee  of  powers  being 
delegated  for  the  express  purpose  of  en^- 
abling  the  inhabxtamtB  of  paitioular  lo- 
calities to  derive  real  enjoyment  fr-om 
the  Parks  and  ox)en  spaces  placed  at 
their  disposal — an  enjoyment  wnidk  tliey 
conld  not  have  unless  &ere  w^erO  ^eHafin 
rides  to  regulate  the  relmtions  of  ono 
person  to  another,  and  preVenlindr  selfish 
men  claiming  for  themselves,  in  tiie  y^srj 
worst  spirit,  something  inconveBietit  to 
others.  That  is  a  very  simple  prin-^ 
ciple,  and  it  was  the  principle  lipon 
which  I  proceeded.  I  was  not  m  «  hmty 
to  enforce  my  views  upon  the  House, 
because  the  subject  has  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  House  m  times  gMe 
by,  and  it  has  also  in  years  gone-  by  en« 
Raged  the  attention  of  Metropolitas 
Members.  How  different  was  Hie  con- 
duct pursued  in  former  years,  when  they 
approached  the  question  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  from  that  of  the  hen.  and 
learned  Member  during  the  Beoess. 
Then,  when  people  thoud^t  they  loA  a 
right  to  go  into  the  Pan:8  and  wppro^ 
priate  them  to  their  own  purj^osed,-  ttiey 
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-     ,    ^-.  .,v„    -,    to 
.    .  ■  - :  i.ed 
i.U*t,ar  iitsH^^rtlun  ot"  nglit.     They  ware 
V<»4   U|¥/i)   wUat  grounds  they  based 
liyiewftf    aad    whe-n    no   sufficient 
wa«  atatedi  it  wae  sai*! — **We 
^  qiiit©  ready  to  assist  you  in  asoe?- 
ttg    tli«:   trroHnds  upon   whicli  you 
lu  get  any  ietimed  counsel 
iliat  you  have  the  E^uiiiUeat 
jal  j^round  to  justify  you  in  what  you 
^  w©  eiiall  ho  ready  to  sup- 
You  "mntitj  howerer,  undei^ 
r.rmat  tMir  view  w  that  the  Pgurks  are 
^pai'ty  of  the  Crown,  and  are  ad- 
M'od  by  ojQficers  of  the  Crown »  Mid 
want  to  go  into  them  for  purposes 
"  r  peruaiBsion 
n,   who  are 
dbiy  to   i'ariiament   and   not  to 
\f  That  wan  the?  adyieo  we  gave 
'  and  after  that  I  never  lieard  any 
of  th*?   grounds  or  of  any  legal 
inion  to  justify  the  right  to  go  into 
P^wks,  and  tc*  disi)ose  of  them  at  the 
of   tlie  peopl©|"  aa  it  ia  called 
ich    seemed   to    be    a    resolution 
itO'by  half-a-do26n  people  in   an 
pot-house.     That   being   so,   I 
it  in  this  Bill.    I  ?aid — ''  I  do  not 
myeelf  to  any  of  the  Bules,  be- 
cwiee  tbere  ia  great  difference  of  opinion 
( io  iiOW  the  ♦Parke   should  be  ma- 
i**  '  J  aent  the  Bill  to  a  Committee 
stilirs,  one-third  of  whose  Members 
3tted  metropolitan  eonfititueneies, 
"  free  discussion  upon  what 
ftoopo  of  the  i"6guiationR  in 
Oommitteo  seti      ■  "       Tter 
;  aj-  "-rutssioa,  and  i.ses 

W0^  '1  "1  greed,  to  tixctvpt  one^ 

wag,  I  may  say^  a 
itical  cUiiW4  iriion.  I  brought 

Bill,  as  th-  ittee  r€iportod  it» 

J<^r  the  oonsideration  of  t!ie  Houee^ 
^invited  the  attention  of  the  IIouso 
te.  A  eonti-oversy  in  a  Com- 
'  the  Whole  House  undoubtedly 
in  reference  to  the  particular  re- 
ions  to  be  made,  and  eispeeially  in 
W  one  ithat  no  addresses 
^'VvBied  m  the  Parks,  ex- 
iLoe  with  the  Eules  to  be 
iLAi-j  rule  was  in  acijordance  with 
tluitadopt4i?d  in  general  by  local  authorities 
thpouT'  n try,  who  had  limited 

tW  w*"'  kft  in  this  same  way. 

1  he  House  what  were 
i  it  was  proposed  to 
[  ilie  jR^^  and  I  atated  eepecially 
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whftt  w^re  toe  Rules  which  I  intended 
to  inako  if  the  Act  pa^ed.  I  gave  the 
heads  of  the  Eulea*  so  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake.  After  I  had  done  that, 
what  happened  ?  What  &aid  the  lion, 
and  patriotic  Member  (Mr.  V.  Haroourt) 
who  has  add]rossed  us  with  aueh  force 
and  feeling  just  now  ?  He  said  that  he 
eould  not  help  stating  that  if  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  had  two  months 
ago  made  the  statement  that  he  had  just 
th&n  maxie,  he  would  havo  saved  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  unnecessary  discuBsian  j 
and,  thereupon,  he  mitigated  his  hos- 
tility t<?  the  measure,  and,  finally,  said 
that  after  the  coneesaion  that  had  been 
made  he  should  no  longer  oppose  the 
BilL  iVfter  that,  what  right  can  thehon. 
and  learned  Member  have  to  say  that 
he  is  greatly  disconcerted  that  I  shouhl 
have  iasued  Rules  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  assurances  that  I  had  before 
given  to  the  Houae  during  the  passage 
of  the  Bin  ?  [*^  No,  no  [ "]  Yes,  in  en- 
tire accordance  with  the  assurances  that 
I  them  gave.  My  statement  was  only 
shortly  repbrted ;  but  if  it  had  been  re- 
ported in  mil,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  S66  that  it  was  as  clear  as 
IK)8aible  that  the  Rules  for  allowing 
meetings  would  bo  confined  to  fiv«  Parks 
and  to  the  four  topics  rnspecting  which 
they  had  been  Issued.  I  am  now  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  can  objet^t  to  the  stops 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  views  I  ex- 


pres&gd  on  that  occasion »  or  cl 
with  a  want  of  good  faith  iu  i^ 

with  the  matter,  siuoe  the  wholo  iii  ;  i 
withoue  or  two  exceptions,  accepts*  I  m 
programme  ?  Another  topic  ^ 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  M 
this— that  if  the  Rules  were  jiiad-  n. 
good  faith,  still  they  were  not  L^-u  1 
in  good  faith-  But  this  charge  w<  -  m  ^ 
the  result  of  a  want  of  attention  on  lli^> 
part  of  those  who  have  undtsrtaken  on 
this  matter  to  know  more  than  any* 
body  else,  and  liaive  made  it  th^ir  spe- 
cial study  to  enlighten  the  public,  and 
Bi^aeiaily  the  working  people  of  tlii» 
metrc'poHs.  But  what  are  the  facte  ? 
Th€^  questioa  whether  the  present  Rtiles 
shoid<l  be  made  on  tlie  authority  of  the 
Crown,  or  upon  the  joint  authority  of 
the  Grown  and  the  Houses  of  Paiiia- 
mentj  wajs  fully  discussed  during  the 
progress  of  this  Bill.  Nothing  could 
have  been  put  before  the  House  more 
clearly*    It  came  about  thus:  thehon/ 
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Member  f oi*  WiWriiigfkJtt'  (Mfe-  RyleMs^ 
Who  is  so  kggrieTM  ibat  the  Eules  had 
bedri  put  in  force  without  th©  fexpr^ss 
sanation  of  the  House  of-  Oominons, 
himBelf  placed  i^pon  the  Table  a  dause 
to  be-  engraft^  into  the  Bill/  that 
the  Eiileft  ishould  be  isetied  by  the 
CSrown  and  should  aft«i*WfiWtt  Be- laid 
on  the  Table  =  of  the  Hi^irte;  aM ''-  that 
they  might  be  disallowed  if  bo^'Souises 
agreed^lo  th^  disaHdWanee;'^  I  shotild 
la:^  to  know  if  thalt  ^^opoaal  hald  he«k 
catfiied  what  wotdd  halve  becbihelif  t*i!^ 
conteiitioli  that  the  HouscJof'Odmfa^MiA 
sl^oujd  be  consulted  before' the' Eulte 
were  put  in  force  ?  Under  his  owtt  pro- 
posal the  Rules  to  be  m<ide  by  the  Crown 
could  not  have  been  touched  iinlesa  both 
Housed  agreed  toe  Resolution  that  they 
should  wholly  or  in  x)art  be*  ifeseinded. 
Seeing  this,  I  m^ved  a  siifdlaa^  olikUee, 
but  modified  it  to  this— ^hat  either  HoUM 
df  Parliament  should  haVe  power,  •  iftet 
ihe  EuleShad  b^eh  laid  Upon  the  Tables 
by.i^esdliitioii  to  diiiall6w  tho$e'jRttle». 
Ihiring!  the  dis^ssioii  an.  >hen.> = li^mb^ 
mbred  kn  Amendment  that  the  Buleis 
should  not  ^cotne  intc^  forc^  iftniii -'they 
had  been  approved  by  the'  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and  the  House  discussed 
that  Amendment,  and,  by  an  ovierwhelm- 
ing  majority,  rejected  it.  Aftd  ■  yet  now 
W^  are  told  that  tlie  Gov^nim^nt  shoiild 
have  respected — not  the  decision  of  the 
House,  but  rather  what  some  hon-.  Mem- 
bers thought  more  desirable  for  the  pub- 
lic interest.  That  would  be  a  strange 
mdde  of  coufducting  Public  Business. 
*fhe  statements  that  were  made,  not  only 
by  myself,  but  by  the  Secret6j;y  of  State 
aid  by  others,  were  oonohisive. '  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  hon.:  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  V. 
Haroourt)  himself  said  that  if  the  con- 
struetion  put  upon  the  clause  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  was  the  true  one,  it  would 
have  this  result — that  the  Rules  could 
be  in  force  six  months  while  Parliament 
was  not  in  Session,  and  it  was  only  when 
Parliament  reassembled  that .  it:  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its 
o^ion  upon  them.  How  could  he 
after  that  say  that  the  understanding 
was  that  the  Rule  should  be  exactly  the 
reverse  ? 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT :  I  never 
Baid  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  AYRTON  :  It  now  comes  to  this 
— ^that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  is 
satisfied  that  it  was  quite  understood 
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when,  ithe  A£d;<|M8iedtithEU  tiie  .filOea 
should  be  ia2L^--\3s^  the  i  Qro^wn,  fts^ 
might :  bo '  en&o6edi  eix  limkmtito  i  ibefoar^ 
Parlskment  happedUBd  to;i&e^L  •  i  ' 

Mil;  TERNON.  HASCOURT :,  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  quite  mi0under-r 
sbihds  ihe.  -Xhaveneveneaifi  thatithe 
Adt  ph:^ntedL  the  I  Rules,  from  <€cmng 
inrt<i>&ice  during  theBeoeeai .  The  dbaige 
t^at  I  have  brought  ^^gaiast  tiieTigbfc 
hon.  GentlemaA'  is  tiiat  thia  Act  having 
pasbed  vthei  Honserol  ?  QemanaQs  j  ^n^  4l^ 
Idth  r<iie  [April(;;ha  Idtiibenatfly ,  fe^t .  it 
andihie/Rule»..lML&>.0d  ihaA>itiie->]H>wes 
of  investigaifcihg  these  -  Riules  by  ParUAr 
m«nt  icbuld  not:  come  anibo  operation;.  •     - 

:  Mr.  AYRTONc  I;  am  veaiy  much 
ol^igedtothe honJ and  learned  Gentle* 
man  ixxt  hi»  lexplanatida ;  j  ibutt  wk«n.  tii^ 
hon;  and -leiazned.  Member. 1 10.1  a)wB(y^ 
giving,  uttemiiee  skoi  hus  opmicvls  both,  inr 
Bide  and  outside  -  ox  'tbel  T3m»^t\fm(^ 
itf  apt  to  ccHifoidid  ttrhat^lne  haa:  Mnd^tek 
6utBide> with:. what  he  >ha$<iMudi  in^d^. 
Ilie  Houiae- wo|ald/teBwnnfcieri;  t^f>;  gfipi»t 
indignation .  Whinh^  <  based .  uponitliA  detter 
of  •^ihter.and;  learaed. > J$€»U^)M^ 
dtodng'  the : i  Redessi  ..«iOi i  tbnon^hii 7t^e 
Press  and  tlutough  aom0  iirf.;tilM..tap»- 
rooms  of  the.metcopolu4>«jb  fWbliiiW40 
termed  the  ili-£iithi  of  ilihe  <OQVet7^o|ue^t 
in  inducing  PadiAmenii  t0  asAQi^t  tp^jthi^ 
dauaa.-  B  wae  .stated:  that  tiMiOovoin- 
ment  had  repreoented^dibalb  inr.^^  dtupg 
.the  Rake  woi^d'  fi^^be  yc^p^prave^^ll^y 
Parliament.,'  Thbt wae fd^bai^ w#fl<0tated 
duiing.  the  Recess  ;  but  now  jW#..lfffe 
agreed  thaJt  nothing  df  tli^  irkiad;.i<?^ 
curred.  It<is  now  ui^rst(yMJL  jhiit- 4^ 
Rules  mdght  beiCHOLSoreedidiimgitfif^/l^ 
cess  upon  th)eAiitbotitj(^  pfr<.tb^r|(Pr(K^, 
though  ithat .  w^;nQA«.jttiA  .ifi^w-'i^i^oii 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlfiiiianijt(¥))c 
in  hia  corre/qpoadeneei  whi9h;.a{^ai]|^ 
mTha  Tim&9,  ..-.   ^;       ..j.jjj  .,,',,. 

Me.  VERNQN  HiLRPPURftvi.  J 
must  rise  to  Order ;  tiie.<  tig^i  hon..  l$(fo- 
tleman  has  stat©drr£**Qrd%.c(r4eJri  Tl) 

Mb.  SPEAKF.R ;.  Th^  id^l^NVf  19m' 
tlemari,  being  in  ;pfly90fifauTn.,TQJ^..i^ 
HoUBe^is  in  Ordfer:  itjW|iU,..J^^9iiei>k^tp 
the  hon.  andleaim^M^p^b^r^.lv^m'jfi^ 
has  concluded,  to.ma)£e^4^y.#x{Aw^^¥7^ 
which  h&  thinks  WHj^r.,  .:       ,..,,  ,„|.,^ 

Mb.  AYRTCHN:  %  hpn.  f^i^  h^qrn^ 
Priend  has  now  token  ^up  ^e:|^|^u^)4V~ 
namely,  that  :the  statute  lyiying^,))|e39fi 
passed  in  the  sense  in  which  j  Wj^  ^r 
plained  it|  ^nd  the  ooiidpotrtP^-ll^  W' 


m 

<nnMlibco  -wititith^  iiiteutloti  of  Parlio^ 
T5Aiit  wheu  t)wy  passed  the  Act*  yot, 

been  done,  becaiLBo  tkero:  wah  i 

Irtying  ihe  !Rul66 /before  tlie  liou^e*     I 

'^•Ul    addrese    myself  to    that    dharge. 

What  happened  was    this.      The  OBiU 

lofik  Rnin<*  time  in^jaajim^  tkroug^h.  this 

L©n  went  to  the  other  House ; 

:t  was  ainendt^d,  and   from 

TAT  inns  c»au»efl  connected  with  tho  pro* 

grt*e«  of  britsbi«efi  there  wafi  delay  beSbre 

the  Ac*,  lis  omGndoti,  came  under  the 

«^o»?»idnt*KtT'att  6f  thiB  JElouse.!    Wkou  we 

y^i  i )  pass  the  Bill  I  deteotod  a 

^T  ^'  -  '  >  '  'tfeot  of  which  would  hare 

il  would  bam  coine  in 

nn^lvy  whilBt  a  considerable 

;  aired  after  the  passing  of  the 

.i«'t  lo  luaKe  tliG  Rules  and  put  tliem  in. 

Ibrc^.  I  th^efoffe  pTOCored  the  Bill  to  be 

amended  in  the  Housg  of  Lords  in  order 

to  gftt  (WfT  this  -difflcoilty,  80  that  the 

lili I  Id  not  come  in   force  tintil 

ti  !i  er  the  Act  pai^Rod;  and  no 

yi  1  ft  in  that  Amendment  in 

I  ts» '  0xcept  ia}^self  and  eome 

I  manage  the  buHu^ess  of  the 

:  there— 'the  Anaendment  was 

r  purely  administratiTe  purposest 

_  -     -^on  it  came  back  to  this  House 

it  waA  printed  and  cii^oulated^  and  the 

ifnoftr^  H'-t^'rpt^d  it  without  the  smallest 

vf  auythinc-  wixmg;   and  I 

\r  how  public  business  is  to 

1  if  hon.  Members  are  tn  be 

-r^*^  It  is  true  I  never 

oat  it,  but  I  had"  a  wesry 

^reat   iLit^'iit   onjection/'    and  biJin^iit 

ffirwuni- fiix  months  aftenmrds*  <   But 

'  lui  i©aTnL<l  Fiiend  says 

n ,  n  ml  h  a  i  no  ruf oreiiLP 

Mially  occurred 

lyod    the    Bill 

I-  M[te  time.      An  tiuon  a8  the  Bill  waa 

-  -  -  ol   I  iirged  on  the  maliBg  of  the 

Th^  Hott&e  muatr  nnt  suppose 

1-)  t\\\  the  busin^si*  of  the  Office 

yself ;  there  ai'^  laWj'erd  and 

/.nn^iilfiid,  and  all  I  could 

il  that  these  Bules 

apf  B^on  as  pofiteible. 

U's  they  ha^l  to  be 

1  ^er  in  this  particu- 

Othere^  a«d  tliere 

iigements  to    be  made 

id  be  sealed.    As  soon 

aa  '   ^  or  within  a  verr 

t^v,  thof  irere  brought 

'Mifort)  Uie  Hou^e.  Tho  hon.^nd  learned 
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Member  said  th,at  it  became  a  mxsde- 
meauour  to  let  the  Papers  lie  in  the 
Oilice  for   eix  days   bafoire  they  were 

laid  on  the  Tftblo [Mr,  Vehnok  Hab- 

oouaa^:  I  fmd  nothing  of  tho  kind.] 
When  iho  hon.  and  learned  Member 
comes  to  have  ^  e  of  oificial  life, 

he  will  hnd  tL  ,i  sixty  daya  in-* 

st^ad  of  six  will  be  mo  v^ry  great  delay 
— in  &iot,  I  take  credit  for  the  expg* 
ditioa  which ;  wa?  p^ed.  In  f)agt^ 
tjiiey  'WQreipre^ejated  bef9r4a  ^h©y  were 
put  in, foroe^  The  horn  ^d  k^i^^ 
Geatlemauy  in  th^  course  of  hia  speech, 
appeared  to  pride  himself  upon  his 
ignorance  on  a  point  with  which  ho 
ought  to  be  acquainted-  That  point 
is  that  when  an  Act  of  ParliEtm,ent 
providefi  that  a  ^Alinist^r  shall  li^y 
oertain  Papery  on  the  Table  of  the 
HouBe,  the  Minister  who  lays  tho  Papurs 
on  the  Table  haa  no  f  '  luty  to 
perform ,  aiid  it  is :  not  i  1 1  upon 

him  to  urge  on  theiv  pnutmi,^  i  and  I 
am  happy  to  thit^k  that  Papers  laid  upon 
the  Tabl^ ,  very ,  often  ata  i  not  print^. 
I  myself,  and  al^o  other  Mombors, 
pointed  A»ut  two  or  tliree  years  ago  how 
uesirable^  it  was  that  no  Papers  ahould 
be  printed  unless  eome  hon.  M^mbe?* 
moved  tliat  it  be  »q^  with,  a  declay^d 
intention:  to  bring  tb^  sulgeoi'matt^r 
of  them  before  the  Hou9e.  Th^  ruje 
hoiS  beea  largely  acted  fupon^  Jf  m\y 
hom^'Mt^mb^r  wished  to  havo  a  dipous- 
sion  upon  these  Fapera^  then  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  to  the  proper^  authority  and 
get  theiii  printed  as  sooi^  as  pos^ble. 
i  did  more  than  I  could  be  expected  to  do 
in  movin^j  that  tlie  Pnpeiia  bt^  printed  by 
ordcudof  the  House  ;  but  when  they  were 
before  the  Houflo  they  wein?  entirely 
olit  of  my  hands.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  hon.  Member  for  Waaring- 
ton  (Mr.  J''  [xoi  up  m  the  House 

and  asked  ;  i  Ler  the  Papers  were 

to  bo  distributed^  or  ratht^r  laid  upon 
tho  Table  ol'  the  House  ;  and  I  then 
told  him  that  they  had  been  already 
laid  uijon  tho  Tablii  and  would  soon  lio 
printed;  although  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended  that  they  shjould  havo  the  liulea 
before  they  cotdd  be  put  in  force  under  tho 
Act,  so  clear  was  it  to  my  mind,  and  in 
the  mind  of  the  House,  that  it  was  the 
duty  6f  this  Government  to  put  tho  Eules 
in  force  before  they  c<juld  come  under 
the  oognisance  of  thi^  House*  That  shows 
that  1  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  Act 
as  it  stood  toikoepj  bacJc  th©  fitdds,  but 
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thatlantioipftted  the  time  wli<>n  the  Eules 
should  be  laid  on  the  Table.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  V.  Harcourt) 
seems  to  think  that  I  am  resjHiinsible  for 
his  not  having  noiv  in  his  hand  a  copy 
c»f  the  KuloB^  except  what  he  calls  a 
**  privileged  copy*"  But  to  show  hcrw 
far  I  was  from  preventing  diBeussion, 
immediately  after  I  was  asked  for  the 
Bnlee  I  dbeoted  him,  and  also  any  other 
Membor  »>f  the  HouBe  whey  desired  it| 
tc»  be  supphed  with  a  *Opy.  A  ^opV  wa?^ 
given  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Meniber 
liimBelf,  and  alao  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warrington,  and  copiee  would  have 
been  given  to  any  other  hon.  Members 
who  asked  for  them.  Could  anything 
more  be  done  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and 
desiree  of  hon.  Members^  and  to  give 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  cnticising  my 
acts?  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
saya  that  he  has  not  yet  officially  got  a 
copy ;  but  does  he  not  know  what  took 
place  in  the  House  ?  Does  he  not  knovr 
that  standing  here  I  stated  in  the  moftt 
explicit  term^  that  the  Goremtnent  had 
thought  fit  to  cancel  those  Kules,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  that  step  I  pro- 
posed that  those  Rules  should  not  be 
f\irther  proceeded  with,  but  that  the 
Order  for  laving  them  upon  the  Table 
'  dd  be  discharged?  The  hon.  and 
.  jied  Member  admitted  that  he  know 
of  this  announcement,  and  does  he  pre* 
tend  that  he  does  not  know  that  what  I 
have  stated  wae  part  of  it  ?  If  he  did 
not  reoollect  it,  really  he  hud  only  to 
look  at  the  newspapers  of  the  day  or  at 
the  ordinary  records  of  this  House,  where 
ho  would  have  found  rt  fully  reported. 
But,  not  to  de|»rive  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  of  the  opportunity  of  impugninj^; 
xny  conduct  as  mucli  as  he  pleased, 
though  the  announcement  was  made 
on  the  2oth  of  July,  the  Order  was  not 
discharged  till  the  1st  of  August,  and 
during  the  whole  period  that  elapsed 
it  was  competent  to  any  hon*  Member 
to  give  Notice  of  any  Questron — or  of 
his  intuition  to  censui*e  tlie  Rtdes  and 
their  framers — or  that  the  Motion  for 
the  discharge  of  that  Oivl^^r  wnnld  be 
resistedf  and  to  raise  a  ipon. 

Nothing  of  the  land  ^v;  "  the 

cansent  of  the  House  the  C^nler  for 
presenting  these  Bulee  and  laying  them 
on  the  Table  was  discharged,  but  the 
Act  had  been  completely  complied  with 
by  la^-ing  them  on  the  Table.  The 
Bules   had,    therefore,    been    brought 

Mr.  A^rion 


forward    in    rcgtilnr    nirtrf^*^ 
dispr^sed  of  by  i'. 
The  hon.  and  k.....,_.. 
that  something  very  wi» 
done  in  reference  to  the^t 
the  same  oocaeion  I   announced   thai 
the  general  i-nle  would  be  put  in  Ibrce 
by    Her   Majesty's    Government    until 
they    could    issue    the    new   Kules   in 
substitution  of  those  which  had  been 
cancelled  ;  and  yet  the  hon  and  leameil 
Member   said   that  he  was  under  fhd 
impression  that  the  fia 

to  remain  in  force  ii  ru 

Now  that  is  just  the  r*iivei^e  of  the  an* 
nouncement  I  made — and  which  I  pui^ 
posely  made — to  prevent  any  misappr^r 
hension  on  tlie  suojeet.  I  said  distinctly 
that  the  general  Rule  was  only  to  remain 
in  force  and  was  onlV  temporary  until 
tlie  Government  issued  new  Rules  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  P'l^i^'^r,,..^*  x 
went  on  to  explain  ttj  t  ,\t 

those  new  Rules  ^- •■  ^^  •  4 

tho  Table  during  y" 

would  not  be  laiu  ou  ine  ±anio  vihtu  Th(i 
beginning  of  this  Sessitm.  -  wheti  th*i 
House  would  hkvo  the  '  '     ot 

criticising  them  acoordin.  ws 

of  the  Act.  The  hon,  and  Wm  n. 

ber  now  saya  that  I  have  be»  of 

an  offence  in  tho  e-  v© 

taken.    That  course,  tisr, 

sented  to  by  the  Housij,  and  no  one  e^ 
pressed  the  least  dissent.  It  appears  t6 
me  that  not  only  has  the  Itr  ili 

ftUud,  but  tbiit  t!iM  wiV;hrs  anil  iioi^' 

»>fthenou-  red.      Thd 

twohon.ML'i...    .........  ll..r.....iTrf  HTulMr. 

Rylands)  evidently  did  not  n  j1^ 

like  a  great  many  other  peri  - 

resjiect,  what  is  the  nature  * 
of  the  Firsrt  Commissioner  of  \>  i na s.    i l 
is  not  an  oflice  that  is  involved  in  th^ 
perplexities  of  remote  traditini    '*'      Tiat 
of  a  Soc-retaiy  of  State.     It  i  ice 

created  by  statute,  and  1  li  .  r,| 

standing  here^  claimed  to  ]  ny 

more  power,  or  li 

than  wliat  that  r»: 

It  would  be  ridioulouH  \\- 
to  do  so.     I  have  tx^nm 
deavoured  to  ex  iio 

office  of  First  C'  Uitt 

was  described   by  tho  noble  Lord  toy 
predecefisor  (Lor*!  Tiihn  AT^^nnprtl^— tluit 
whenever  the   <  ^^'ht  fit 

to  interfere  thu   ,  .....  -  '-  of 

Works  has  really  no  mor  &' 

Treaemry  clerk.  That  is  tliu  uui^mi  oi  hii 
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ihfii  tlieiro  has  l^n 
;  tecaiise  Gen- 

.r,];r-l,f.,n  the 
V  stC'p 
7u     J.  HIT  whole 
law  Tested  in 
\\\>Tli.B,  and  not  in 
.-r,  Theie  Coinmis- 
•  ':>Tisi-'<T  01  ILL'.!  First  Coii!;^  *-  '     i^r 
Il^r  Majcstr'g  prinriY^  -  i- 

■'-,     But   '      ^ 
no  poire  1 
powe^  interpose — n 
V.     The  Treasury  ha^ 

■    ■'  'i 

III 

t  if  none  oi  these  greatej? 

Tipon  themselves  auy  dut^ 

or  r  then  the  Fii'st  Commis- 

SiToi.  I'K*  to  PYt"^rri.i;ri  flit*  ofRffi 


to  reoresont  the  Government 
1 1  en  t  ae  F  i "  ^  * ' '  '^  ^  ^  ^'  5?i  onqcr 
fhedutic  The 

:u  to  do  than 
.'  "■    ■'    ■   estabijsniiifjit 
they  have  ra- 
it iiaa  liiippeiiiid  again  and  a^ain 
Fir*^t  Oominissioner  h&&  taken 
\   the    Grovemmeni  had 
ipproved  or  resdndedi. 
at   liberty  to  do  so. 
^  in  it     The  First  Com^ 
r  is  bound  to  obey  the  law.     I 
insist  on  doing  as  I  please,  for 
the  law  would  not  have  been  passed  i£ 

It  iv»'irn  stirrTirt^i'tl  tTini  tlin  First.  PnTrnniK- 


■\  It  was  I  1  that  the  Go- 

it  would  ill  L^ri  j^iM.-jij  when  necessity 
1  it.     The  practice  has  been  in 
with  the  law.    I  m  c  '    ' 

lat  more  than  oni' 
used  tlii  1 

1  entire  >■ 

i't  hon,  ^     

1  Guojtge   Giayj    i 

.,  and  took  the  ii 

own  hands.     The  right   hon* 

m  the  Member  for  tho  Univer- 

'  Jau^bridge  (Mr.  S.  Walpole)  ip- 

'    la  the    sanifi   wht  :    so  had  the 

mber  for 
......^   ..   -;...-....  ,^.*.  Hardy); 

Qii  turn  have  done  the  very  thing" 
\iMV4i  has  now  I^een  4one^  and  which 


Ao  has  a  right  tp.  har*^  ^l^iir 
hon*  Member  e^p : 
When  this  Bill  ^'- 


22SI 
Do 

ris© 

House 


tliri 

1j 
£U 

sidemtion  of  the  Commii 
it  was  asked^— Are  j»3a  g^iag  lu  give  up 
the  Parks  to  a  Hanger,  and  to  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  who  is  not 
even  a  Cabinet  Minister  ?  I  then  pointed 

viractieal 

TUA-ters^ 

"irst 

•  ■  wJien- 

Ui  take 

jsibiUty 

iiher  by 

or  by  upholding  them. 

futile  to  talk  of  Uiese 


out  that  the  House  h^d 
firuarantee  in  the  wholt- 
i^  both  V. 
issioner 


th^ 


in 

f. 

thai. 


of  an} 

cancelling  them 
It  is  therefore 
public  rights  being  given  up  to  a  suborr 
Jiiiufn  of  tht^  Government  oit  to  an  irr»- 
i\  because  the  House  eould 
«^^»  ok  upon  the  Government 

ort,  and  make  them,  ire- 
w.  ,vha,thehn.i  -^  -  -  ^^^^nr^ 
i  oment  any  in :  vefir 

V»4  of  the*  First  voiunH^siouer. 
m  to  be  ciiallenged  it  becomes  the  busi- 
ness fmd  duty  of  the  Govenunent  to  say 
that  they  will  either  stand  by  his  act  oi- 
take  their  own  course*  That  has  been 
done  o^ain  and  again.  It  has  been 
done  on  this  owasio^*  Thei-e  is  no 
novelty  in  it.  All  I  can  eay  is  if  any 
Gentleman  having  to  ]  le  vari- 

ous duties  which  I  am  ipen  to 

discharge,  with  Tefei^neo  to  tliw  various 
departments  of  Iho  Government  and  an 
infinite  variety-  •  were  to  set  liiiU'^ 

srlf  upon  an  Oi;  slal  niul  Bay  *^I 

perfect  i!  t  if  the 

.   ,  iiiment  cju^,. .......  ,,  x  .,.1  am  no 

longer  fit  to  hold  my  office/'  there  would 
be  no  one  either  in  or  out  of  this  House 
who  could  hold  my  office  for  a  month. 
^  ^  "  not  the  advantage  of  a  Cabinet 
T  or  in  having  my  act  considered  by 
ijiu  Cabinet,  and  hearing  theii*  views 
upon  it  I  a<jt  under  the  statute  andin* 
dependentof  the  Cabinet  until  V  "iiot 

HFsume  the  responsibility  of ;  i  ^  uy 

■ad.    Therefore ,  all  tlmt  ha  >  u^ 

.18  been  done  in  strict  acotn  ith 

I  he  law,  and  with  the  undei  .  of 

the  Houfie  when  it  passed  i  •  i  I" 

do  protest  against  the  claim  of  any 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  to  set  up 
bis  own  understanding  against  the  gen^ 
ral  sense  of  the  House ;  and  still  more 
do  X  protest  against  any  hon.  Member 
setting  up  his  own  individual  opinion,  in 
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language  bo  pif^jtentious  as  to  declare 
that  he  iff  flie  only  wise  nlan  ih.  this 
Assembly,  and  that  all  the  tebt  of  us  are 
nothing  but  fools. 

Me.  "W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  House  and  myself  to  make 
one  remark  with  reference  to  wha^fc  haa 
fallen  from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member. for  Oxford.  My  hoh.  and 
learned  Frieiid  has  alluded  td  a  conver- 
sation upon  pubHc  xnatt^rsib^tTOen  hispi' 
andmysislf,  and  therefore  i  do  not  com- 
plain of  his  having  done  so,  'although  I 
think  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ou^hf 
to  have  informed  me  of  his  intention 
beforehand.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
appears  to  have  put  rather  a  miscon- 
struction upon  that  conversation.  He 
used  the  word  ''deluded."  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman meant  that  I  intended  to  delude 

him -[Mr.  Veenon  Harcoubt  :  I  never 

referred  to  that  transaction.]  I  think, 
nevertheless,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  ex- 
plain what  did  really  pasiS  between  the 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  and  my- 
self. He  is  quite  correct  in  sajdng  that 
he  showed  me  a  "  privileged  copy  "  of 
the  Eules — that  copy  wmch  my  hon. 
Friend  regards  as  so  precious — and  we 
had  some  conversation  regarding  them.. 
Shortly  afterwards — I  believe  before  the 
statement  was  made  by  my  right  hOn. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton)  in  the  House — ^I 
told  him  that  the  Eules  either  wore  or 
would  be  cancelled,  but  I  gave  him  no 
information  as  to  what  mi^ht  happen 
afterwards ;  for  a  very  good  reason — I 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what 
would  happen.  Therefore,  when  he  sup- 
poses that  1  gave  him  any  assurance  as 
to  the  future  lie  was  altogether  mis- 
taken. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
Avrote  to  me  in  the  autumn,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  think  that  I  had  given  him 
such  an  assurance.  I  wrote  to  him  in 
reply  stating  that  I  had  given  him  no 
assurance  of  the  kind  ;  and  as  there  was 
no  answer  to  that  letter,  I  supposed  that 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Mr.  VEENON  HAECOUET:  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  is  entirely  mistaken  in  what  I 
meant  to  say.  I  received  an  assurance 
which  led  me  to  take  a  certain  course  in 
tliis  House.  In  consequence  of  infor- 
mation 1  received  I  withdrew  the  Notice 
tliat  I  intended  to  give  in  this  House. 
That  is  all  I  said  oa  the  sul^ject,  and 

i/r.  Ayrton 


tJ]flt.ia^Xi^twd,^4 19^^^^  Iwjypteto 
my  n^ut  W  ?^.eiid  ,wi\m  t  #aw  that 
the  proseciitipn,  was  iAstitutad.by  the 
Government,  to  say  that  I  felt  extct^mely 
uncomfortable  in  having  withdrawn  thai 
Notice  oin  the  .understanding  that  the 
Eules  were  caxxoelie^^  ]beoauBe  I  felt  thatt 
if  I  had  not  withdrawn  my  Notice,  a  dia< 
cu^sion  wouljdl^'^e.  taken,  place  in  thiB 
House  which  woiflii  have  prevejitBd  th^e 
p^roaecution^ .  My  right  hon.  Friend 
wcoi^  jbaxilf:  to  me.^taftijDg  tjbat.l  had* 
slipwn  him  t)xe  Bules„  wl^ch  he. had 
never  seen  beforoi  and  that  he  had  mv«n 
me  the  assurance  that  they  would  be 
cancelled,  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of 
the  matter.  I  never  intended  to  repre- 
sent that  I  had  reoeived  from  my  n^ht 
hon.  Friend  any  other  representation 
than,  that  the  Eulea  would  be  cancelled 
against  which  my  Notice  had  been  di- 
rected. With  reference  to  the,  First 
Commissioner  of  Woorks^  the,  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  re^  as  'Ouredhlly 
what  I  have  written  oa  thza  laiilgBct  a»  1 
have  read  what  he  has  written.  I  obever 
stated  I  was  of  opiuion.  that  th0-  Kulea 
could  not  be  legally  carried  out  in  the 
Eecess.  I  stated  tbe  very,  reverse — I 
felt  after  the  divisioa  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  GlQUcester  {Mr. 
Monk),  that  they  oould  be  carried  out  :— 
but  what  I  did  eay  was  that  if  a  diffet^nt 
course  had  been  taken  these  EuleS  would 
have  been  discussed  in  Parliament.  Tho 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman. (Mr.  Ayrton)  also 
misimderstood  me  on  another  point, 
when  he  observed  that  I  had  said  a  mis- 
demeanour had  been  oomniit^  bccftuse 
the  Eulee  had  been  diaLayed.  fixr  aiiK  days.: 
Now,  what  I  said  waathat  it  ifasiia  mia*  ' 
demeanour  never  to  haye  Jaid  b^ore  aor 
havepresented  to  Parliament  these  Builos, 
seeing  that  Parliament  had  sat  moce 
than  six  days  after  they  were  fnlxned. 
Parliament  sat  15  days  after  that,  and 
yet  the  Eules  were  not  laid  befinrei  the 
House.  '    '        .- 

Me.  J.  L0WT5EB  said,  that  tho 
House  had  been '  spending  a*  good  deal 
of  time  in  discussing  the.  meriia  ot^de*- 
merits  of  oertaiti  EtuW  i«egidatiBgi  the' 
holding  of  publio  meetings  :in  the^aik<; 
but  a  still  more  important,  questioii  kad 
been  entirely  overloaked-^luna^/'wh&« 
ther  Hyde  Park  was  a  pro^.tplace  for 
holding  meetings  at  ialL'  The  f  ire^  Oom- 
missioner  of  Works  had  v^ferred  to' /a: 
discussion  which  amse  in  the  Select  Oom- : 
mitteecm  the  INirks  SoU^-aadh^woUd 


Path 


(FEBntrAitT^'ld,  1873] 


Regulation  AeL 


r.  rig^ht  hoti.  Oentlemati  Tvhetbei' 

not  correct  in  saying  tliat  tlio 

'i  0  majority  of  that 

11  the  very  thinly 

o£  a  considerable  sec- 

::         '  "!       rity^  "^ere  not  flocklodly 

c^pposed  to  Hyde  Park  being  ^  I 

to  fh©  meeting  nuisance.     No    i.    j    .1 

^lotion  had  been  brought  fot-vrard Tv^hich 

would  admit  of  the  Hmi^e  expressing*  ^^ti 

opinion  on  this  important  pointy  an 

therefore  i-r^f.^i^.T,-.^!  on  an  p^^i-^'  '^iv    l., 

I  all    atU  th^  vari'  \i  of 

Rulc^  6Ul<  t--*Mvtij  tnad^,  rr-uuLu<%  and 

-withAtawn  which  had  refefence  to  the 

I       '     '  n   of  meetings  in  the  Parlts^. 

rard  to  the  Regulations  which. 

f  '  try  had  laid  upoji  the 

U  was  his  intention  to 

move  a  iiesoiution  which  would  afford 

the  HoTise  Rti  opportunity  of  deciding 

I  nee  of  public  meetings 

luld  or  should  not  be 

d.      ■  ^'.^-",' 

IIOARE  said, 'ihB*  in 

common  with  many  Gentlemen  oil  tha^t 

side  of  the  ITofise,  he  had  believed  the 

th6  u&e  of  the  Parka 

,  i'^A  iiniH  fb<  vhadbeen 

rliament. 

>.■  ...  .  i..  Works  had 

]i   not,   perhaps,  very 

i.;^,.ra^    against  the 

in  by  the  hon. 

lur    vv  and  Oxford. 

lit  hon.   <  n   had    been 

.  I'  11 -■  u    nf    li*H]i;^^   a   Jirsi-cla^s  misde- 

1  ;  :o  t;  ;  J I :  ;    rn  *  y]    up  to  tills    moment  -— 

it  wing,  i'  be,  to   his   own  want 

of  14  n  d  r^ !  -^  be'  eoiilA  n ot  think 

■n  had  cleared 

iamely^thatin 

ued  several  ^ots  of 

1'  rnct'^  with  the  np- 


'  ]3  hon,  and  learned  Frie^i 
1  for  Oxford  had  o^ivon  Notice 
of  liia  intention  to  brii  ud  an. 

abstract  Bosolution  to   i  't  ttiat 

greater  ecorioray  ought  to  tfo  eifected  in 
the  public  aei-vice,  Now^  he  would  a^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  begin  by 
aboli>lnTif>-  tine;  i]«,-,1mus  o^ce  ,of  .Fir^t 

Ci  i  TljLO  mfiin.i^^; 

' ''I '  , .  . t .  ^.. .  L , . .  uf  tlie  retentioTi 

of  Lord  Privy  Sc  al  wa^  thaJj 


1  ^.,  1. 


Tvho  could 


of  the    Govt:  jDin  ni     ^vjiiju    ijiuir    iiunds 

wWc  tijl ;  btit  such  an  argument,  could 

not  bo  1      '  '      \  '■  '-'        '^      0^ 

First  r\  ; 

dr  !i  of  a  per- 

fio]  lie  AiC^, 

..^Mhex-ei 
loa  ui"  the  f-^xk  by, 
V  i*idin_£:^,  rlriyinf^.  or, 

CpullJ 

aid  tjiat  ae 
and  fleale^v 


of : 

Bhould  bjL^  ]i 
th6  public, 


Oommi 
not  hav 
clause  iti  t  ] 
Boon  as  tlio 


-G  having  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
lif'ju.     However  this  might  be^ 
la  worth  n  ton  of  argument., 
iii^   .,  ..         '*'^^^.  whether  they  repre- 
seated  o)  lied  the  powo^  of  the 

OoniT  ""'  ■'!  Works,  bad  mipiersedM' 

thctf^  thor^by  taldng  the  second 

of  tile  iwn  Limrsee  marked  out  for  thcta 
by  hii  ban.  »nd  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  when  he  said  they  must 
either  withdraw  th<i  First  Commissioner 
o£  Work-  *       I  ve  him  of  the  power 

oftemiii.  They  had  adopted 

thoi  latter  ^alternative.    With  regard  to 

VAT      f'^Xiy,    [tHIBP   SKRrKS.] 


they  ghoiild  be  puLliftlied  in  tUe  t^arfea 
to  which  ;dioy  were  intended  W  be  ap*, 
plied^  in  order  that  the  pul>Uc  inig|it 
uave  QTJ  opportunity  of  understanding 
what  the  ItegTllations  were.    To  thoae 
lion .  Members  ^^  j  '  '     .1  tliat  tbey 

were  under  a  r  1    as  to  t}ie 

ci'      '  "    '  1,  lip,  would  r^nif^rk 

tl.  1  tliat  Kii^ei^  were  to' 

bo  framed   by  tin:  Fii^at  CouiunHHloner, 
The  point/ morodvor,  was  dL^f  iuctly  chal- 
lenged hh  to  wbctlior  the  down  or  Par,- 
linmciit  shotdd  h^vo  the  fratiung  of  the 
Ktdes,  and  the  words  ^'  if  Parljamgnt  bp, 
then   sitting*'  Wero   JeliberalHly  intrd- 
dtxced. 

Mb.    ATTREirON    tTEEBEET    con- 
gratulr  iiont  on  having 

aolie  tl;    .   V   ....   ...  ...-  commencement 

of  this  Se^on  of  what  they'  did  at  <^e 
(Sotiimencemeiit  of  tlie  last.  They  beg^n 
last  Sej«ii^ioTi  b^^  doiilg  a  foolifih  act ;  they  1 
began  the  present  Session  by  doing  a 
yrh6  one.  He  Was  not  going  into  th^ 
history  of  the  past ;  but  he  should  e^teeni 
it  his  duty  at  a  later  period  of  the  Ses* 
sion,  tmlesa  one  of  his  hon.  Friends 
adopted  a  similar  com-se,  to  move  a  Be^ 
sohition  tshat  the  pf^&t  shJ^uld  not  be 
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Itegvilf^^tU<\  afi& 


left  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Oommi^- 
sioner  of  altering  Kules  as  re^^  the 
right  of  public  meeting  in  the  Parks 
when  Parliament  is  not. sitting.  With- 
out bringing  any  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ayrton),  he  must  distinctly  say  that  last 
year  bo^  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
First  Commissioner  made  use  in  that 
House  of  lanfi^age  to  the  effect  that  any 
fresh  Eules  which  might  be  maije  respect- 
ing the  Parks  would  be  of  a  temporary 
and  exceptional  character.  The  "txr^i 
Minister  said — 

"  Thoro  might,  howoror,  be  cases  of  particular 
cclcbratioDs  in  the  Porks  which  might  prcaont 
oxwptioiial  circumstances,  and  which  might  ro- 
quiro  regulations  of  a  special  and  temporary 
character;  and  therefore  it  might  be  necessary 
to  introduoo  into  his  hon.  Friend's  (Mr.  Bylands  ; 
Amendment  some  modification  in  respect  to 
regulations  that  wero  strictly  exceptionaL" — 
[3  Hansard,  ccix.  928.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Oommissionor  of  Works  also  said — 

'*  It  was  plain  that  rules  might  bo  required 
temporarily  and  for  an  emergency,  and  it  might 
alsoDo  found  necessary  to  modify  existing  rules." 
—[Ibid,  1733.] 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
one  of  the  occupants  of  the  Treasuiy 
Bench  would  before  the  debate  dosed 
answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
fine  inflicted  on  Mr.  Bailey  would  be  re- 
mitted. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  he  had  been 
much  pained  by  hearing  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warrington  (Mr.  Rylandsj  bring 
a  distinct  charge  of  breach  or  faith 
against  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
Oonmiissioner  of  Works.  Ho  was  bound 
to  say  ho  thought  liis  right  hon.  Friend 
had  entirely  cleared  himself  of  that 
charge.  Not  only  had  his  right  hon. 
Friend  cleared  himself  in  character,  but, 
judging  from  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
and  lonmed  Member  for  Oxford,  he  did 
not  tliink  it  was  ever  intended  to  make 
the  chai*go  in  the  sense  in  wliich  he  un- 
derstood it.  A  great  mony  communica- 
tions of  a  private  and  confidential  clia- 
ractor  must  nocossarily  pass  between 
Ministers  and  lilombers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  would  bo  a  groat  dis- 
advantage and  misfortuuo  if  actual  im- 
putations of  bad  faith  were  to  bo  made 
on  either  side.  From  the  explanations 
given  to-night  it  was  clear  that  overy- 
toing  was  done  in  public  and  in  the  face 
of  the  House,  ana  tliat  whatever  mia- 

ifr.  Auheron  Herbert 


understanding  there  was,  it  arose  as  to 
ihp.  opnsjbpACjfcip^  of/ vh^^/^capjitfA : p 
public.  No  doubi  could  now  exist  in 
any  one's  mind  it^ai'  there  had  been  any 
breadnof  <f^t)ii  oxx  the  p^  qS  ,the  cg^t 
hon,  Oautlemajd,^  ..  

Mb.  BBUOSi  sai^,  in  ^^8w^r  to  the 
question  which- !iiad  l^en  put  .to  him, 
whether  it;  waft  £ha  ibaten|4<i^  <^  ^o  Cb-? 
vemm^t  t^.  r«mU  t^  J^e.  whklx  .Jis4 
bee^iimpiosed  upon  one  of  thq  djef^ixdaDts- 
for  I]Lavmg  broki^:'  ^e  Bules  pf  the  Park, 
that  if  the  ojQEbnoe  had  been  committed 
in  honest  ignorance  on>  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  or  in  the  honest  oelief  that 
the  Bules  had  been  illegally  promul- 
gated, he  was  sure  the  Government 
would  have  felt  the  strongest  desire  to 
act  with  compassion.  But  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  these  meetings  were 
held  in  open  and  ostentatious  defiance 
of  the  law  and  of  those  who  admilUster 
it,  and  there,  was  no  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  attended  '^^ni  did 
so.  for  the  piug;K>se  of .  .vindioaiiM  their 
rights  whatever  ih0  Itides  u^mi  he. 
Under  ihese  G^um8ta9c^  he  ^id  xu)t 
think  it  right  that  the .  ^e  imposed  hy 
the  magistrate  should  be  renutted^ '  At 
the  same  time,  with  req[»eot  to  the.  case 
carried  beford  Hie  Court  of,  QuecPDi's 
Bench,  they  had  flipu^ht  .it:  iciglit  to  re- 
commend a  remission  of  the  oostainqiuned 
by  the  (government,  end,  whidi  were 
X>ayable  by  the  defendant.   . 

Mb.  MILLEB  wished  to  ask,  whether 
the  Bules  which  were  cancelled,  ok  were 
to  be  cancelled,  applied  to '  the^  Park  of 
Holyrood,  be^uaeibe  restrictjeiw  ^^ren- 
dered  public  meetings  ia  thatl^axfc-^Or 
tirely  out  of  the  question^  on^  r'^  ^^ 
created  great  dissatisfaction  in  £^- 
burgh? 

Mb.  BBUGE  said,  the  alteraJions 
made  affected  the  Bules  relating  to  all 
Parks  in  which  meetings  migdit  l^e  held. 
The  Bules  would  be  1^  on  the  Tf^le  of 
the  House,  and  then  the  hon^'Hexoher 
would  have  an  opportuxa^  of  seeing 
them.  He  believed  that, thejEiQAdO'fiaU 
provision  for  a  reasonable.  janjL'p^yyper 
right  of  meeting  in  the  Piurks^  i' ,.  ., 

'iloiion  agreed  to,  ;      ».  i 
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ftAJLWAY  AND  CA^ki^  1*RA:Ffh5  BILL! 

J4EAYX.      FmST  ££ADIKG. 

Mb.  OHIOHESTER  FDETEeOUB, 

ir  -'  '-^'^  t  >  >--- >  fv-  ir--T-<^  to  bruig  in  a 

B:  II  foi^  cany- 

11 !  It uui  '  1 11  ti  i i tin \^  ay  and  Canal 

T  ,1 854,"  and  fot  other  piirpos<?s 

ci  V         '•      ^Lid,  tbe^illwas 

f  1  i  I  i  ciH  of  tKe  Joint 

C  li  iionses  '  appointed 

lu  r  tho  various  Railway 
Amalguiitatiou  Bills  then  before  Parlia- 

mcnt.  Thf^  cirfniTn5<tfln«  C8  that  led  to  ita 

a:  I  thosaj^gthat 

"  _                    '     In  1853  pro- 

pot^als  wtsre    made    fur    amalgamation 

whitli  aljirmod  tho  country  on  account 

oi  tude,  and  the  fear  of  the 

li  li  might  result  from  them. 

A  was  moved  for  and  ob- 

\l^  then  Presidont   of   the 

B  •%  the  right  hon.  Member 

ti  \\t  Secretary  of  Wtate  for  \Var 

(Mr,  t.  ardwell).  Since  then  things  in 
the  railway  world  had  pursued  thoir 
ootrrse,  \&Ty  much  unaffected  Ijy  the  pro- 
coeding«»f  of  that  Oomoiitt^o*  Parhament 
had  !r  number  of  lines,  many  of 

th'^Tii  ig  linos;  these  linos  had 

t:  a  certain  time  ;  they  had 

tl  1,  and,  in  many  instances, 

tl  to  be  amalgamated; 

A  [13   which  werr>    eon- 

<1  hand  by  the  Com: 

\  .  nevertheless,  sIill 

t i  ii amontary Committees  and 

L  Hself,     Oreat  alarm  was 

a  _  Ifist  year  in  coufiequence 

ol  »M  vtant  Ilail way  Amalgama- 

tion i  !  1  came  before  Parliament, 

\_^f'  iiLu  proposed  amalgamatioti  of 

;  shire  and  Yorkshire  Rati  way 

'C  "'     V     "      '    1  and  Noilh- 

\,  y;  ^d   the 

1  :  t  ins  aut^,  on  the 

|,  Lt,  to  take  A  s1;4)p 

Uiat  vvuald  have  the  effect  cd  hanging 
up  the  Amalgamation  Bills  until  Parlia- 
ment  should  liave  further  inquired  itrto 
the  matter.  He  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  consisting  ol  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  which  last  year 
inquired  into  the  whole  subject  of  rail* 
way  amalgamation.  The  members  of 
that  Oommittee  were  chosen  for  their 


knowledge  of  the  subject  and  their  prac- 
tical ojcperience,  so  that  their  Repoi-t  was 
calculated  to  carry  great  weight  with 
both  Houses,  It  was  now  his  duty,  as 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  a  Bill  in  conformity  with 
tho  recommemiations  of  the  Committee, 
just  as  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  proposed,  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee of  1854,  the  Bill  now  well  known 
as  the  Railway  and  Canal  Trafiic  Act. 
The  present  BiD  did  not  difier  in  prin- 
ciple £ix>m  that  Act;  but  he  hoped  it 
would  be  on  imptDvement  upon  the  Act, 
and  that,  as  the  result  of  fui-tlier  inquiry 
and  larger  experience,  the  Act  would  bo 
rendered  more  elfective  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  the  object  which  Parliament 
had  in  view— an  improvement  Vjth  in 
respect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself 
and  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  them  -' 
out*  1  A  ffew  figures  showing  the  positioti'' 
of  the  railway  world  now,  compAred ' 
with  what  it  was  in  1834,  would  be 
interesting.  The  pi'osent  Secretary  of 
State  for  Wai-  then  spoke  of  tlio  magni- 
tude of  the  subject;  and,  if  great  then, 
it  was  still  greater  now.  In  1854  there, 
were  7,686  miles  of  railway  open,  com- 
pared with  15,537  miles  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1S70.  In  1854,  the  amount 
of  capital  raised  was  £264,000,000; 
and  fit  the  end  df  1870  it  was 
£5  >  *>.    In  1851  the  annual  vaUio 

of  r  wa^^  £16,700,000  ;  In   1870 

it   was  '300 ;  and  now   it  was 

prnTtaMy  h>.000.     Such  being  tho 

ide  of   the  question  tlxe   Com-" 
f  liist  year  had  to  deal  with,  they** 
lyroceeded  to  examine  the  whole  history 
of    itiilway  amalgamatioo ;    they   took 
both  time  and  care  in  considering  tho 
subject;  they  examined    a  number   of 
witnesses,  who  gave  very  valuable  in-- 
furmation ;  and  then  they  gave  Parlia- 
ment the  best  account  they  could  of  the 
past,  and  the  best  advice  they  could  in 
relation  to  the  future.    Many  of  tho 
eoncbisions  the  Committee  came  to  were^ . 
indeed,  of  a  negative  chai-acter.     In  thia 
most  difficult  matter  they  found  it  muclC 
easier  to  say  what,  in  their  opinion,  Par^', 
liament  could  not  do  than  what  it  could  do, 
and  thrxt  he  bolirvcd  wa?^  not  ntiy  fault 
off^  '        'iy 

,of  t^'    ■       '  ^.    ^,.  ^;i<o' 

of  the  objections  aii  s  of  higlr 

Parliamentary  author:  i  LLlgamation 

had   gone  on  uninterrupt-edly  down  to 
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thepreettit  day,  and  that  theaADQalgama- 
tions  ^ected  had  not  prodiLo^d  tike  erila 
^hiob  had  been  anticipated;  ajud,  he 
vrsB  bound  to  say^  they  oaiaae  to  tiie 
belief  that,  in  many  oaaes^  amalga- 
mation had  conferr^  on  tko  pp<b]ic 
mueh  more  benefit ,  tjiani  disadvan^e. 
They  saw  little  prospect  ofdistingv^hing 
between  amalgamations  which  might  l)« 
allovrable  and  beneficial  and  amalgama- 
tions which  ought  to  be  prevented  on 
account  of  the  probability  of  their  be- 
coming injurious  to  the  public  interest. 
They  found,  indeed,  that,  whether 
amalgamation  was  effected  by  Par- 
liamentary authority  or  not,  combina- 
itions  between  railways  destructive  of 
competition  went  on  to  an  extent  very 
little  short  of  amalgamation  itself.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  of 
all  this  process  was  that  direct  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  rates  «md  faros  had 
very  nearly  come  to  an  end.;  but  that 
there  still  was  a  v^duable  competition  in 
pointof  route,  in  point  of  accommodation, 
m  point  of  facilities,' in  point  of  aU  those 
advantages  which  result  from  having 
two  or  more  parties  to  deal  with  on  the 
part  of  the  pnolic  instead  of  one.  They 
were  imablo  to  advise  Parliament .  to 
prohibit  railway  amalgamations.  They 
:  were  not  able  to  lay  down  for  the  guid- 
:  ance  of  Parliament  a  rule  on  the  subject. 
They  were  not  able  to  make  a  railway 
map  of  the  country  with  a  view  of  saying 
that  such  and  such  amalgamation  ought 
=  to  be  sanctioned  and  such  and  such  ought 
to  be  refused.  That  was  a  tusk  which 
ihoy  made  up  their  minds  was  impos- 
sible. They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  amalgamation  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment must,  however  imperfoct  the  pro- 
cess, be  considered  on  its  own  merits, 
and  dealt  with  by  Fiarliament  on  the 
host  information  and  by  means  of  the 
best  machinery  they  could  command; 
and«  with  that  view,  fully  aware  of  the 
critical  and  importajat  character  of  ^uch 
•  k  proposal  as  that  for  the  amalgamation 
of  two  great  railway  companies  which 
was  made  last  year  and  made  again  this 
year,  and  which  no  doubt  was  only  a 
specimen  of  the  applications  to  be  made 
in:  future,  the  Committee  recommended 
that  Parliament  should  at  least  do  this — 
ihey  should  provide  a  specially  qualified 
tribunal  for  considering  each  case  as  it 
arose  and  for  the  purpose  pf  considering 
all  applicationa  for  amaJgamation  that 
might  come  before  Parliament,  so  that 
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ihey  might  all  be-  (dealt  with  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  same  ba^  by  a  tribunal 
competent,  to  dpal  withi  so  grave  and 
critical  a  question,  upon  some  prin- 
ciple of  umformity  and.  with  .  some 
prospect  of  securing  the  public  inte- 
rests, In.coniplianco  with  that  recom- 
mendation i^;  would  be  his  duty  on  a 
very  early  day  rto-move  Eesolutions 
.witt.  a  viqw,  in  case  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  should  concur,  which  ho 
hoped  they  would,  of  remitting  to  one 
specially  selected  Gbmmittee  all  tko 
Amal^mation  Bills  of  this  Session.  The 
exact  ±teport  of  the  Committee  was  that 
to  such  a  Committee  should  be  referred 
all  BiUs  for  amalgamation  of  railways, 
all  Bills  for  the  transfer  of  canals  or 
navigation,  to  railways,  and  also  all  Bills 
to  put  any  public  harbour  within  tlio 
control  of.  railway  companies.  That 
Bosolution  he  should  propose  to  ilie 
House ;  and  his  hope  ana  belief  was 
that  such  a  ajaodq  of  inquiry  would  secure 
the  effective  consideration  of  every  one 
of  thead  .proposals  .for  amalgamation, 
and,  if.  any  one  of  them.  ;wer^  sanctipnc^, 
would  secure  the  imposition,  on  the  pro- 
moters, of  such  terms  as  WQuld  provide 
for  the  interests  of  other  companies  and 
the  public.  A  large  part  of  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  the.  Joint  Conunittee  of 
last  year  refeired  to  iBie  coniiitions  which, 
supposiojp  railway  amalgamation  to  bo 
granted  by  Parli^uoient,  ought  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  companies  seeking  and  ob- 
taining such  privilege.  Bpili  the  Com- 
mittee aad  the  Government  had  before 
.  them  very  numerous  mesaorials  arid 
applications  from  the  great  commercial 
bodies  in  the  North  of  iSigland  interested 
in  the  great  amalgamation,  which  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Committee,  asking  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  conditions  which  tihose  gentlemen 
thought  might  very  pcoperj^ybe  imposed 
on  the  companies.    On  examining  lliese 

Sroposals,  tney  found  flkat,  to  a  very  great 
egree,  tjhey  VPTO  .uncopn^cted  with  the 
immediate,  question  ox., amalgamation; 
that  they  were  but  ^aj;^ally  aaopted  fi>r 
the  purpose  pf  averting  the  dangers  and 
monopolies  to  be  produq^  by  amal- 
gamation;  and  that  they  were' made 
because  the  parties  interested  very  natu- 
rally thou^t  there  was  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  Parliament  to  impose  con- 
ditions, in  thei  public  ^lt6re0ty.  on  com- 
panies which  came  for  nfj^jf^.mvjleci^s. 
These  various  suggestions,"  which  hon. 
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lild  only  mentiori  tw6 
most  import arit.  He 
y  the  Committeo^  aflci' 
1  e±aiiyiiatic*ii,  d(3cidecl 
iHT  of  ihf?m  to  "be  eithcrr 


^^ 


1  not  be  roservt'd 
^  III  rerision  by  some 

ubiic  autiiority.     Thoro  was  tho  qiies- 
wliettdr    tho    tinliniit^d    powor 
:\g  their  charges  to  tlie  public 
nTu'-iTj  '^nTDpatiies  now  used,  cer- 
it  freedom,    and  in   a 
ssixiii.   led  to   cotnplaint,    and 
OS  to  suspicion,  ought  not  to  be 
-'^    "-'■  *hi>r    tlie  system    of 
according  to   dis- 
ui^r  or  imposed  upon  coin- 
loee   y^BTB    Mrongfy    urged 
:    '.     Thcvwer^Tery 
n d  in  all  theeo  threq 
It^uiiei  tliG  Comn;:  *   tho  con- 

'6tu«ion  nuammnii  ,  w'et'e  tiot 

it  wus   oitUer  prat-ti- 
'iblie  intfTest  to  iinp'^so 


ii^^ht  unanimously^  to  the  behef 
Tf  n  n  nr  riv  fl  1 1  (1  Canal  TniiEc  Act 
^,  inditf^fed  <t  line 
,,,...  „,,,  .v..-u-^u  Lo  regulate  railtray 
'^trttffic  should  take,  and  that  the  objects 
Ktimod  at  by  that  Act  were  still  those 
> which  it  was  necessary  they  eJiould 
'  ,  ~ur  to  attain.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
fuiie  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
'  V  important  thing"  thfty  could 
I  'arliament  to  do  was  to  hay© 
version  of  the  lifiilway  and 
>  Act  of  1854.  The  House 
lain  objects  of  thftt  Act. 
^s  W(^re  to  secure  unintei'^ 
!tfj  conreU: 
Is  and  X* 

ffcom  oil  to  another,  and  espe- 

'tnillv  {<*   I  ihe  rule  of  equal  charges 

he  same  circumstances,      Tfcat 

.        ..y  was  felt  by  the  Committeo  in 

1*1853,    and  it  was  equally  felt  by  tlie 

joint  Cjantmitt^e  of  last  year.     CgM^r 
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f  fni'l  frilTv  f  vilninf^  ^v^TQ  still  too  frequeut  that  rail- 
tras  ii6ti  always  aliewed  to 
V  n  K ..  i  t  T^  Y^  roper  routo ;  that  the  ehoitegt 
and  best  route  was  ofb^n  axtifidailgr 
barred  by  the  conduct  of  some  railway 
eomp&ny  which  had  an  interest  advoree 
t<i  that  of  the  public ;  and  that  tho  na- 
tiiyal  cotitsGl  of  t^ado  waft  diverted  by 
the  itaposrtion  of  pTo)ii '  "  tolls  dn 
those  links  of  the  canji!  l  whidi 

had  got  into  itiilw^ay  hands ;  toUs  beiii|^ 
iT!ipn??ed  not  for  tho  purpose  f)f  fan* 
on  the  canal  itself;  but  for  the 
o^  purpose  of  diverting  trofhc  from 
ita  natural  and  proper  couise,  and 
tluxjwing  it  upon  the  railway.  Those 
evils  were  keenly  felt  by  tho  author  of 
the  Bill  of  1854.  The  Committee  of 
1853  made  this  recommendation  with 
respect  to  goods  and  passenj^ers — that 
overy  railway  company  should  be  com- 
pelled to  afford  fuU  advantage  ol  oon- 
renient  interchange  from  one  system  to 
another,  to  give  overy  class  of  traffic 
fait  faeiH ties,  and  e^^peciaily  to  observe 
the  rule  of  equal  ohargee  under  similar 
eircumstant^es.  At  tho  same  time,  Ms 
right  hon*  Fnend  told  the  House,  in 
introducing  his  TrafHc  Bill,  that  what 
was  wanted  was,  that  Fai^liament  should 
devise  means  by  which  the  same  facili* 
ties  should  be  g4ven  iu  travolling  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  over 
1  line*^  as  over  the  same  line.  For 
is  whifh  hn  would  state  to  the 
Mouse,  th'  Tis  of  tha  iw- 

ever  well  i  i,   had   ar       ^      ued 

very  little.     He  did  not  say  they  had 


done  notching.  In  piinciplo  they  had  bean 
most  valuable,  and  so  ftir  as  securing 
fair  and  equal  treatment  between  trader 
and  trader  they  had  had  considorablo 
effect,  and  flom^  excellent  deoisions  had 
been  given  in  the  Ooui*ts  of  Law  in 
that  respect.  But  as  to  securing  the 
equal  treatment  of  company  by  eom- 
pany,  or  tho  free  and  imintorrupted  foor- 
Tvarding  of  traffic  over  all  the  lines  which 


Pn  "  f  had  eanotioned,  the  aucGesB 

6t  l.nrl  bofminnAt  imperlQCti     In 

c«»  ^         of  company  with 

r«  I  hmji  U\  a  great 

a  dead  luttur.  This  point  was 
I  illy  examined  into  and  proved  b©- 
foTo  the  Committo©  of  last  year*  This 
wftnt  of  success  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Coramitteo,  duo  to  two  causes,  one 
tlie  want  of  more  specilic  enaotmente 
within  the  Act  itself,  the  other  the  want 
of  ati  authority  bettpr  fitted  for  putting 
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the  Ajct  in  motion  and  carrying  its  in- 
tentions and  provisions  into  effc^.  Ex- 
perience since  the  passing  of  the  Act  had 
very  conclusively  shown-— and  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  that  opinion — ^that  a  Court 
of  Law  was  not  an  authority  fitted  for 
giving  effect  to  an  Act  so  peculiar  and  spe- 
cial as  the  Bailway  and  Caiial  TrafEc  Act. 
Upon  certain  points,  as  he  had  stated, 
good  and  valuable  decisions  had  been 
obtained;  but  with  respect  to  a  great 
part  of  it  the  Court  of  Law,  to  whi(£  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Act  had  been  con- 
fided, iLad  not  been  able,  or  at  all  events 
certainly  had  not  succeeded  in  giving 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament  in 
passing  the  measure.  The  diificulty  was 
felt  at  the  time  the  Act  woa  passed.  The 
framers  of  the  Act  did  not  then  propose 
to  leave  this  question  of  railway  manage- 
ment, at  least  as  regarded  equal  treat- 
ment, purely  to  the  decision  of  a  Court 
of  Law,  but  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  by  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  itself.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  Court  of  Law  should 
.  be  enabled  to  call  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  assistance  in  dealing  with 
these  special  matters,  or  to  employ  some 
expert  or  engineer  competent  to  advise 
them.  But,  after  all,  it  turned  out, 
as  many  expected,  that  a  Court  of  Law 
would  be  a  cumbrous  and  unfitting 
body  for  putting  such  an  Act  in  fbcrce ; 
that,  iram  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
a  Court  of  Law,  it  deterred  many  from 
coming  to  it  who  would  otherwise  be 
most  anxious  to  avail  tliemselves  of 
the  powers  and  protection  of  the  Act ; 
and  it  was  of  itself  most  reluctant  to 
undertake  the  duties  imposed  upon  it 
by  Parliament.  lie  was  not  sun)rised 
tliat  at  tliat  time  Parliament  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  use  of  a  Court  of 
Law,  for  tliore  was  then  a  distinguished 
Judge  —  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  of  the 
Common  Pleas — who,  differing  from  all 
his  brethren,  thought  that  his  own  Court 
oould  imdortake  such  a  task.  That,  as 
ho  had  said,  was  not  the  view  of  his 
bretliren,  and  especially  of  one  great 
and  eminent  Judge  who  protested  at  the 
time  against  tlie  imposition  of  such  duties 
upon  any  Court  of  Law ;  he  meant  Lord 
Campbell.  That  noble  Lord,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  more  than  once 
maintained  that  this  was  a  duty  which 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  a  Court 
of  Law.  Lord  Campbell  said — 
*  That  wM  not  a  code  which  the  Judges  conld 
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intorpret;  it  Icit  thorn  ^Itpgether  tp  czarcuso 
ihcir  discrotion  a^  to  what  they  might  dcom 
reaaon^blo,  .  s  . '  .  The  Jaqgos,  And  Wm- 
wjlf  among  them,  folt  themMlyefl  meotCipctent  to 
docido  on 'these  mattoes.  •  .  >.  .  Ho  con- 
foeaod  he  wai  wholly  .WMcqaaiot^  with  railway 
managcmont;  ho  Imow  not  how  to  determine 
what  waa  a  roatonahlo.fare,  what  was  luwluo 
delay,  &e.  .  .  .  .  *n\cj  should  hfcvo  a  lay 
trihuilAlfortliodedfioiiol'qiiostiiMisof  tho  na- 
ture contomplatod  by  the  Bill,  and  not  one  com- 
posod  of  tho  Jodgot.*'— [3  MoHsard,  oxxxUi. 
Xia7.] 

The  prediction  of  Lord  Oampbell  the 
Committee  of  last  year  found  to  have 
boen  entirely  fulillled,  and  now,  at  the 
end  of  nearly  19  years,  they  thought  it 
woidd  be  well  to  take  the  advice  of  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  to  remove 
this  jurisdiction  from  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  some  other  tribunal.  With 
that  view  the  Committee  reoommended 
that  theadministrationof  theRailwayand 
Canal  Traffic  Act  should  be  tranafarrod 
to  a  new  body  appointed  for  this  express 
purpose,  to  a  body  whioh  might  be  railed 
the  Bailway  and  Casnal  Commisaipners, 
consisting  of  three  gentlemmi  cf  liigh 
standing  and  character,  ooe  at  all  events 
to  be  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  one>  if  it 
were  possible,  a  man  practically  con- 
versant with  the  management  of  railway 
traffic.  The  Bill  whic£  he  was  about  to 
ask  leave  to  introduce  would  oarxy  out 
the  reoommendatu>&  of  the  Committee. 
It  proposed  to  create  such  a  ComnuBsion 
as  he  had  described,  conastinff  of  men 
of  high  standing  and  with  amme  remu- 
neration— a  Commission  whion,  if  well 
constituted,  as  he  ventored  to  aasore  the 
House  it  should  be,  would,  he  believed, 
command  the  confidence  both  of  the 
country  and  of  the  railway  interest.  But 
in  transferring  to  such  a  new  authority 
the  powers  contained  in  the  Bailway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  the  Committee  had  to 
consider  whether  the  Act  oould  not>  in 
the  public  interest,  bo  strengthened  in 
its  provisions.  The  principles  of  the  Act 
were  mainly  two— -namely,  Hie  free  for- 
warding of  traffic  belrween  railway  and 
railway  all  over  the  oounity,  aM  the 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  traffie  and 
traders  by  railway  oompaniee.  TheOom- 
mittee  had  to  consider  whether  Ibe  Act 
could  not  be  enlarged  and  eufbroed. 
They  laboured  long  and  carefully  to  find 
means  of  strengthening  the  Act  in  the 
public  interest,  and  they  foimd,  me 
they  believed,  a  method  by  irhioh  {he 
Act,  within  its  principlee,  oould  be 
greatly  improved.    IKiVQ  iiOBOMto^i 
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mad6  to  the  Oommlttee,  vMch  were 
latgoty  discussed  I  witli  the  end  in 
view  whioli  he  bad  dee<jribed.  Ono 
was  a  proposal  that  gf^noral  compul- 
fton  1 0 were   should  be  given 

to  i  ,  Qompanj  over  the  lines 

of  tJVtay  othfcjr.     That  was  urged  very 
stfOD^ly  on  the  Committee  by  very  high 
railway  authorities.     The  other  was  a 
itystterm  of  general  through  rates,  under 
due   provisions   and    regulations.     The 
queetion  of  ranrnng'  powere  was  fully 
sifted,  and  the  conclusion  the  Oommittee 
aptrited  at  was  that  it  woidd  not  be  wise 
:to#llft>f9e  geiieral  running  powers  by  any 
•g^neml  enactment.    It  was  shown  that 
running  powers  were  not,  as  a  rule,  ne* 
^eesaly ;  that  they  were  only  convenient 
'  In^inxM  eases  \  that  to  enforce  them  upon 
( itawiUmg  eom|>anies  would  be  a  violent 
'  interf^i'eiice  with  the   management  of 
Hne8;  that  it  would  be  most  inoonve- 
ment,  probably  dangerous,  and  certainly 
'  tta|u*acticable  and  unworltable,   to  at* 
.  tBttpt  to  enforce  them  against  the  \w\VL 
it|mA4&  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Hoapdfay  owning  the  Lmee.     Tho  Com* 
'  n^tes^  therefore,  refrained  from  making 
any  snch  recommendation   in  the  way 
of    general    legislation.     At  the   same 
time,  it  was  quite  evident  there  were 
now,    and  there  wonld  be    in   future, 
many  cases  in  which  running  powers  to 
be  exoreisnd  by  ouo  comj)any  in  case  of 
n^f^il  nv»r  f  he  lines  of  another  might  be 
*prr  '  I  wisely  gi  veu  ;  bntthe  Com- 

miu^  •  ..,  .^red  to  leave  that  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Raiiway  Committees  as  a 
condition  to  be  imposed  in  Amalgamation 
Bills*  if  it  should  be  thought  fit,  and 
to  be  enforced  by  the  Commissioners 
whom  this  Bill  proposed  to  set  up.  The 
question  of  through  i-ates  and  fares  was 
foiind  to  be  a  different  one,  and  the 
Co'  came  to  the  oonclusion  that 

s*>j-  aseful  and  valuable  might  be 

doiM<  in  that  direction  by  general  legis- 
liytion.  After  the  most  ciu'eful  consid*>- 
ration  of  the  subject,  tJiey  came  to  the 
following  BeBoludon  :— 

•*g^e«ttd,  and  onlr  p^'  ^f 

th©  eootrol  i^f  Ttiilwity  ri  iu- 

t^r   '■    -  ,i,',   ,,i.   ,.,  .Is, 

Ol.  ■•■"  ■:      -  .       ^.:tj, 

nil  'y  con- 

fUr  nuliJPiiy. 

beaUownd  to  asnuige  or  duKtiwg^  the  traffic  as 

it  iilc^ivxji.  to  time  iHUsstJiiiit r  tnnLiLi  eo  thaX  tJi<?y 

Iherpaaseuger 
_;   from  other 

lirif-«,  iuiil  \Q  ^licl  ttaflic  bj  tiic  l^ngcflt  «ad  loatt 


conrtsii^t  nmte,  in  ordor  to  keep  it  <m  its  own 
line,  tberi>  nmy  b^  tho  groateet  pgeeiblo  pulilie 
iiV?onveiiitiico/' 

And  they  went  on  to  recommend  that, 
under  projier  conditions,  railway  eom- 
panios  should  have  a  right  to  reqidre 
a  h  rates  over  the  lines 

lor  the  determination  and  apportionment 
of  those  rates  would,  of  course,  be  ac- 
cording to  the  mileage ;  but  that  was  a 
rule  which  was  not  capable  of  being 
always  rigidly  observed,  and  would,  iu 
some  instances,  even  work  injustice,  and 
therefore  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Commissioners  pi-oposed  to  be 
created  should  bo  invested  with  aniplo 
power  to  settle  that  matter  between  com- 
pany and  company.  The  Commissioners 
wotdd  take  care  that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  the  company  required  to  forward  the 
traffic  of  another  company,  tho  s^jle  ob- 
ject of  the  provision  in  the  Bill  being  to 
secure  that  the  intention  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  should  not  bo 
firuBtrated,  or  that  Act  made  a  dead 
letter,  but  that  the  tratlic  should  be  for- 
warded by  that  route  wliioli  it  would  na- 
tuniUy  take,  and  by  which  it  could  most 
conveniently  travel.  This  was  intended, 
if  Parliament  sanctioned  it — as  ho  hoped 
it  would — as  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  railway  companies  ;  but  he 
vontm-ed  to  submit  to  the  House  that  it 
was  an  interference  which  was  amply 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  one 
which,  if  gnaa'ded  by  proper  and  careftil 
provisions — ^which  he  thought  would  be 
found  in  ihe  Bill  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Members  in  a  day  or  two — the 
railway  companies  themselves  would  be 
very  unwise  to  complain  of.  They  wore 
but  conditions  and  facilities  which  fell 
very  far  short  of  those  which  railway 
companies  constantly  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  demand  fi*om,  and  were  con- 
stantly willing  to  give  to,  each  other 
when  carrying  on  their  contests  in 
Parliament,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  public  wero  well  entitled  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  de- 
mands and  admissions  made  by  the  com- 
|)anies  on  those  occasions.  It  would, 
too,  be  an  interference  which  only  had 
for  its  object  the  prevention  of  tho  im- 
position of  that  kind  of  charge  which 
upon  canals  had  obtained  the  suggeetive 
name  of  "bar  tolls;"  tolls  imposed  in 
order  to  close  a  route  against  traffic,  not  \ 
by    a    phyisical    but   a   fiscal  obstacle, 
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theobjeot  being  ftodur^ixadSoi  over  b 
course  more  profitable  =  to  "^^looni*- 
peny.  It  would  be  an  interference  iiw 
tended  to  prevent  companies  £pom.:al>* 
aolutely  defealing  t&e  intention  of  Par- 
liament'as  expressed  in  the  Bailway  and 
Canal  ICraffic  Aot^  Beyond :  that  inter- 
ferenee  iti  was  not  intendedi  to  goy  ■  and  it 
was  a  degree  of  ihterfeieinoer  whioh,  hq 
bieliered^  would  be  admitted  by  many 
railway  authorities :  themselves  to  >  be  •  a 
£air  onei.  13he  Committee'  of  last  year 
found  flUcb  to  be  the  view  of  some .  of  the 
best-informed  railway  witnesses  ^  they 
examined.  He  had  one  example  before 
him  in  the  language  used  hy  a  very 
Eminent  railway  manager,  Jdt.  Scott,  the 
general  ikianager  of  the  South- Western 
Bailway.  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
his  (Mr.  OMchester  Eortesoae)  Mr.  Scott 
said^—     . 

''*'I  have  been  very- forcibly  struck  'with  tho 
Hiigimge  of  Mr.-  Cardwdl's  Act,  which  1  Mievo 
tO'p<yB8CBfl  already  veiy  imith  of  what  krotilly 
m^u^jml.  Mjr.CardwcU's  Act,  I  am  inc^jbod  to 
ih^t  ^0.  ncyur  booa  fairly  tested.  .  »  ,  It 
yoiild  "bo  nccoeeary  to  provido  that  a  through 
nittf  ai^d  faro  should  ho  of  tSio  nature  of  the'6lci- 
liUosdiciitioiiediA  the  Act."  •'     -    ■ 

That  was  exactly  the  object  which  the 
Qonunittee  l^ad  in  view,  and  it  was  that 
which  the  Bill  NFas  intended  to  carry  out 
T*-«ai]jbely,  that  under,  proper  supervision 
t^  granting  of  through  rates  and  fao^es 
should  bo  of  the  nature  of  the  faolities 
required  by  the  Bailway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act.  The  result,  then,  of.  that 
TOrtiof  the  Bill  would  be  this—that  the 
IMlwfiy.  and  Ganal  Traffic  Act  would  be 
eiDJLaarged  and  strengthe^Led— aajbe  0(Na« 
tended  and  as  tho  Committee  beUeved 
entirely  within  its  scope  and  principle-^ 
by  some  specific  enactments,  and  that 
the  application  and  enforcement  of  the 
Act  would  be  committed  to  a  new  tri- 
bunal specially  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose,-instead  of  to  the  Court  of  Common 
tleas.  .  The  Committee  considered  very 
cacefuUy  what  amoui^t  of  dutyi^ould  be 
imposed  upon  this  Commission,  if  con- 
stituted, for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
and  there  was  one  duty  of  a  very  ,im- 
portant  kind  with  respect  to  which  there 
appeared  to  be  a  positive  unajoimity  of 
ogmion  among  the  experienced  railway 
witnesses  who  were  examined  that  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  allot  it  to  the  Commission—- that, 
namely,  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
arbitrator  under  the  provisions  of  the 

Ifr.  Chichester  Forieecue 


BaalwayaadOainBlActs.  TheOomniittee 
were  very. muck  struck  iby  the  evidence 
of  various  witnesses  as  to  Ihe  vexation 
and  delay  which  attended  private  arbi* 
^rations<  under  the  special  Bail  way  Acta 
as-  now  exercised.  It  was  shown  that 
those  arbitrations  often  lingered,  for 
months  and  years^  and  constantly  de- 
feated the  very,  object  and  purpose  for 
which  tiiey  were  demanded;  and,  of 
course,  while  the  railway  oompanies  suf- 
fered fcom  ithis  cause,  the  public  suffered 
also.  ■  The  Oomnaittee  recommended  and 
the  Bill  proposed  that,  whenever  in  any 
Ecdlway  Act,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
provisions  for  arbitration,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions, 
were  or  should  be  inserted,  that  arbitra- 
tion should  be  carried  out  by  the  new 
BaUway  and  Canal  Commissionera.  That 
provision,  unless  he  was  greatly  mis- 
taken, would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
railway  oompanies  i^d  confer  much 
benefit  upon  the  public  The  House 
would:therefinre  see  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  new  bodv  would  acquire  the  powers 
now  ncminaUy  exercisea  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  power  which  was  now  most 
inconveniently  exercised  by  private  arbi- 
trators. And  he  might  point  out  that 
tiiiis  power  would  have  no  inconsider- 
able bearing  upon  the  oonsideratioii  of 
future  important  Bailway  Bills,  and 
espeoially  Amalgamation  Bills :  Tiith  re- 
spect, to  the  securities  whioh  Parliament 
might  require  to  avert  any  injurious 
consequences  to  the  public  arising  from 
suchmonopolieB,  for  where  Pariuunent 
introduced  provisions  into  Amalgama- 
tion Bills  in  future— conditions  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  arbitration, 
and  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
except  by  arbitration — the  companies 
and  the  public  would  bave  the  {^van- 
tage of  resorting  to  the  ftnii><witr  body 
to  which  he  had  refeired,  instead  of 
to  private  arbitrators.  There  were  mat- 
ters of  a  minor  character  whioh  hon. 
Members  would  find  embodied  in  the 
Bill,  such  ae  a  provision  that  a  transfer 
of  canals  to  r&alway  companies  should 
nj[>t  be  valid  unless  with  me  sanctkin  of 
the  Bailway  and  Canal  CosDmiasioners* 
They  would  find  dauses  intended  to  en- 
force the  due  maintenance  of  -canals  in 
the  hands  of  railway  comnaniea  Igr  their 
owners;  and  he  need  hardly  sagr.  that  the 
rule  as  to  through  &res  would  aptJy  to 
canals  just:  as  nliikoh  as  to  railwtogra^  iQiava 
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waaato  n  •  -  ■-  '^*>  e,...4~v.^  franefer,  fipom 

tfaoBosr'  vtmrnissioners, 

crfpOWi^  s|inrt  to  railway  ag?e©^ 

ia<)ats  Oil  iratberd  of  no  gredt  coa'- 

Mq4e90e,    tjut   wliitih,    being  qtiestiona 

oonaecDcd'with   triffic,   might  well  be 

iMUidod  0T«»  f      ■       '  ody.     Ho  bolioved 

he  eTfykfe^^^d  iv  tha  faelmgs  of 

tftl^  •'  -oe  of  laaft  year  when 

1«*  •  '  V  flid  not  pTfiib?^  to  pro- 

!  iiii  a  peoffect  ro  such 

-e  which   aec'  1   the 

I.:..:  .'Ivafttaffeftuliii'li  :tv.,;  r:ul.way 

svsi.'  I  .  -rnai' BwtaiTi  rr"itjl»'rr<'«l  upon 

the  cijuntry.  They  found  great  difficulties 

oiistiog,     Thoy  fore  suvw  groat  diificulti  e  6 

in  Uio  future.     They  were  not  sanguine 

as  to  their  power,  or  even  the  power  of 

Ffttlioinonti  to  pmrido  a  solution  foi*  all 

them  difhcultioft.     They  did  not^  for  in- 

Btaace,  profaes  to  find  means  of  keeping 

com  petition    effectually    aliro    botwoon 

aompaiiy  Und  company.     Oompetition  in 

peint  of  price,  at  all  evcjtits.  they  found 

wat  lalmost  eJttinct,  And  they  eaw  no 

near!  antaining  it ;  but  tliey  did 

ttxmJ,  ,v  the  means  of  securing  to 

tii#  public  the  full  ami  free  use  of  the 

railway 8  which  had  been  made  and  which 

Hiigitt  be  made,   and  that  in  spite,   he 

wad  f^oiiifrto  sftv,  of  whatever  combina- 

ti oi J  -  inces  railway  company  and 

rafV,',  jny  might  make  with  one 

a&t^-hat  they  aimed  at. 

-/      ,  ^,      .  d  a  number  of  suggos- 

tiaus^ — some  of  them  piausible*^for  in- 

oxseased  Parliamentary  interference  and 

uootrui;    but  a  Odrtatu  limited  amount 

,Tf  frM^inmentary  control  in  the  direc- 

had  intimated  the^  Committee 

^'ble  and  advisable  and  for 

nefit.     He  exjiressed  thrjir 

u   ms  own  in  confidently  sub- 

them   for  the  adoption  of  the 

nd  he  hoped  that  in  this  matter 

iniee  would  not  separate  their 

>H0  of  the  public. 

aid,  he  did  not  intend 

Uj  oi>po&*j  tlie  juti'oduction  of  thia  Bill» 

the  character   of   which  had   been    so 

Iwldly    explained    by    his    right   lion. 

Fifend.     On  the  contrary,  he  thauliod 

1  I  tidurtaking  at  so  early  a  period 

:i4gioa  to  carry  out  what,  after 

rtof  the  Joint  Committee  la«t 

.     was  his  bound  en  duty  to  do. 

li  vK^ry  muoh  of  what  his  right  hon. 

i  iivtid  IiAd  stii'^  ^'^"' >f  •-  ^^ilpin)  cordially 

agrood  3  e^i^d  o  to  the  few 

points  on  whitii  au  uaiunrd  from  him,  he 


would  probably  have  anoiher  opportunity 
of  eaiprefesing  hifl  opinion.  Ho  would, 
kowerver,  say  on  this  occasion  that  it 
would  be  noceasary  for  the  Legislature 
to  Cbufiider  how  far  it  was  wise— how  far 
it  was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  public 
— that  Parliament  should  interfere  in 
the  management  of  what  after  all  waa 
private  enterprise,  when  they  took  up 
matters  which  were  generally  best  ma^ 
naged  by  the  companies  themselves  in 
their  own  interest8-*-how  far,  in  short, 
they  might  do  mischief  where  they  in- 
tended to  do  good.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  a  new  tribunal  was  much  wanted 
to  deal  with  those  various  question* 
to  which  hig  right  hou*  Friend  had 
alluded.  He  (Mr.  Gilpin)  did  not  ex* 
press  any  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  tri- 
bunal ;  but  he  entirely  agreed  with  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  competent 
tribunal  should  be  established  for  most 
of  the  purposes^  and  with  most  of  the 
powere,  described  by  him.  The  powera 
to  be  given  to  this  Commission  would  be 
a  subject  of  grave  discussion,  and,  per* 
haps,  division  of  opinion.  He  concurred 
with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  thinking  that  to  give  to  a  Commission 
of  this  6oi*t  directions  that  every  com- 
pany should  have  nmning  powers  over 
every  other  company  would  bo  to  ensure 
a  succession  of  accidents  compared  with 
which  they  had  nothing  in  the  history  of 
railways.  As  to  the  adoption  of  any 
systematic  rate  from  one  end  erf  tlie 
country  to  the  other,  that  was  a  question 
which  would  require  careful  con^idera* 
tion.  It  was  pemctly  well  known  that 
while  the  cost  of  one  line  of  gi-eat  extent 
might  be  ^o  much  per  mile,  some  of  the 
smaller  lines,  like  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Charing  Cross,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Brighton  line,  had  cost  an  enormous 
sum,  and  that  to  have  the  faro  anything 
like  the  same  rate  would  be  obviously 
unjust.  He  trusted  that  the  Bill  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  railway  world  and  the 
public  generally* 

Mr.  AS8HET0N  GROSS  congratu- 
lated the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  his 
lucid  analysis  of  so  ponderous  a  blue 
book  as  that  issued  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  thanked  him  for  having 
brought  this  measure  forward  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  It  was 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  not  only 
td  the  railway  companies,  but  also  to  the 
traders  of  the  country,  and  it  wae  de* 
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Birable  thai  it  should  he  dealt  with  ia  a 
satiefaotary  manner)  and  with  as  little- 
delay  as  possible.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  time  would  be  given  to  the  country 
to  oomdder  the  Bill  i)efore  they  oame  to 
a  dedaion  on  the  second  rea&ig. :  He 
Wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whi^ther  the  Qovemment  itteiLnt  to  re- 
-oommend  any  cotirse  to  that  House  with 
respedt  to  the  Amalgamation  Bills  which 
i  were  now  before  Puliament  ? 

Mr.  DODSON  reminded  the  House 
tiiat  the  Joint  Committee  was  appointed 
last  Session  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Amalgamation  Bills  of  wider 
ecope  than  any  previously  sanctioned, 
and  that  in  their  Eeport,  while  recom- 
mending regulations  applicable  to  rail- 
ways generally  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  public,  they  had  specially 
in  view  the  growth  and  progress  of  rail- 
way amalgamation.  Sevend  of  those 
Blllfl  having  been  reintroduced  this  Ses- 
sion, he-  would  gaggest  that  <Ms  Bill 
should  take  precedence  of  them,  or 
proceed  pari  passu  with  them.  This 
would  remove  some  objections  to  the 
passing  of  those  measures,  and  would 
guard  against  their  passive  unaccom- 
panied by  the  antidote  in  the  shape  of 
this  Bill  which  the  interests  of  unamal- 
ffamated  oompanies  and  of  the  public 
demanded.  The  announoement  of  such 
a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Gbvernment 
might  not  be  wituout  effect  in  facilitating 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  now  introduced. 

Mr.  monk,  on  behalf  of  the  canal 
interest,  thanked  his  right  hon.  Friend 
•for  the  Bill,  which,  he  believed,  would 
•  give  great  satisfaction.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee would,  no  doubt,  take  cai*e  that 
■  the  Amalgamation  Bills  were  not  passed 
imless  this  measure  accompanied  them. 

Colonel  BERESFOED  said,  that  he 
rose  chiefly  to  enter  his  dissent  from  the 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Gilpin)  against  the  adoption  of  the  run- 
ning through  system.  He  believed  that 
under  pi'oper  supervision  the  through 
fifystem  could  be  adopted  with  safety  and 
certainty,  and  that  it  woidd  add  greatly 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  F0RTE8CUE, 
in  reply,  agreed  that  his  BiU  was  a 
necessary  complement  to  amalgamation 
schemes.  He  intended  to  propose  the 
reference  of  the  latter  to  a  Joint  Oom- 
mittee  of  both  Houses,  as  recommended 
by  last  year's  Committee.    With  res][>ect 

Mr,  Assheton  Cross 
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to  what  had  been  said  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Dodson),  he 
agreed  with  his  view  of  the  situation, 
and  he  (Mr.  Forteseue)  would  take  care 
that  <me  of  these  proceedings  should  not 
outrun  the  other,  and  that  the  Railway 
Amalgamation  Bills  should  not  precede 
the  present  measure. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  mako  better  proTidooi  far  canyiag  into 
effect  <'Tho  XUil^y  and  Canal  Traffic  M'U 
1854,"  and  for  other  purposes  connuct^jd  thon.'- 
with,  ordcTfd  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.'  Chiches- 
tbkFohtbscue,  Mr.  OtnxDBRft,  and  Mr.  AttarnrK 
Phsl. 

l^iVLpreuntedj  and  road  the  first  timo.  [Bill  34. ] 

PAEUAMENT  —  BUSINESS    OF    TIIE 

HOUSE— (COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY). 

BESOLimON. 

Thb  OHANOELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  moving — 

"  That,  whenovor  Kotico  has  been  given  thut 
Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  Committee  atandt  as  the  tot 
Order  of  the  Bay  u|K)n  any  day  oxoopt  Thursday 
and  Friday  on.which  Government  Orders  have 
prcoedeiice,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order 
for  the  Committee  has  been  road,  fbrth^-ith 
leave  the  Chair  without  putting  any  question, 
and  the  House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itself 
into  such  Committee,  unless  on  first  g^ing  into 
Committee  on  the  Anny,  Nayy,  or  Ci^  Service 
Estimates  rc8i)cctivelv,  an  Amendment  be  moved 
relating  to  the  division  of  SstiiiiateB  prc^posed 
to  be  considoxied  on  that  day,*' 

said,  that  the  Order  which  he  was  about 
to  move  was  the  Order  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  S^ect  Gommittee 
that  sat  the  yiear  befi)re  last.  It  had 
the  approbation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bnckingham- 
shire,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  at  the  commencement  of  last  Ses- 
sion ;  and  he  thought  that  the  working 
of  the  arrangement  daring  the  Session 
must  have  commended  it,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  approval  of  the  House.  It  had 
two  objects  mainly  in  view.  The  one 
was  that  hon.  Members  shoidd  know 
with  certainty  what  the  businees  was 
for  which  they  were  to  come  down  in 
the  evening ;  and  the  other  was  tiiat 
there  should  be  ample  time  for  th«  diB- 
cussion  of  the  Votes  in  Supj^ly.  ■  He 
thought  ti^iat  both  of  those  objectBlhad 
been  answered,  for  the  number  of  Votes 
that  were  passed  in  Supply  was  not 
much  larger  on  the  average  at  iuiy  par- 
ticular sitting  than  was  usual ;  and  as  a 
much  longer  time  was  ooMrpied  in  tke 
sittings,  it  showed  liiat  -t&e  jtnmrial 
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t]ic«y  pa^ssod  the  Eiisoliition  now  proposed 
by  t&e  Govonunent,  and  ignored  all 
other  bii£ajDe«s^  a  hopolesB  state  of  oon« 
fusion  would ^  he  contondod^  b«  the 
mdt,  and  the  Houeo  would  not  ^  " 
j)r(*pi?rly  the  difficiilty  which  i 
meot^  hut  would  1 
use  tho language  ' 

her  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Uaburiii;)  XodtJ 
yeiir,  a  «top-pfap  BesolutioD*  If  botuf 
Members  wouhl  look  back  thf^  would] 
find  that  Lord  Palmei-eton,  when  he] 
brought  tho  Hesolutiona  of  tlio  Corouui- j 
t€^o  of  1861^  of  wliich  he  was  a  Meiaher, 
beforo  the  Houfie*  eta  tod  that  theirs  wai  j 
one  point  which  should  not  b^  lost  aigM  [ 
of,  and  that  waa  tho  quoetion  of  tlie  i'ree] 
power  of  til©  repi'fHonfAtivnH  f*r  thoj 
people  to  bring  i  aioee] 

of  the  coMT^t^-^^  1..  :r>iii- 

miii»o  oi  ^,  to 

+  '"'>  fUnctit/ixn  ^jL   nil     ji  't  % 

1  »{i88ijigi  of  laws  81 

bsjurtiAtei  and  roiing  tun  oii|*pnt'M  iur 
tlie  yeaz",  he  went  on  to  «ay~  ,i 


buii&et^  >tf  ill*.  M*in7if^rv  Tiinftt  haF0  been 
mor^  L       It    had* 

bofA  fe*....^iaL.i^o  it^.xcociiit^d  that  the 
Eule  had  be^n  introduced  ftir  the  ad* 
vatitagft  of  thD  QTOv^mment,  But  that 
wae  npt  ^itiiully  the  caec^ — tli-ere  woto 
ff^ryi  j^endy  tlie  aame  number  of  sittings 
as  U8ual  in  Supply,  wwl  the  real  differ* 
ence,  as  far  as  they  bad  at  preeent  a^?- 
certained,  was  that  the  sittinga  had  been 
longer  and  the  diFeii6.sion  of  the  Votes 
more  thorough  than  before.  At  thai 
til  reason   to   rejoice;    and  he 

lu".  House  would  see  fit  to  allow 

tbiE*  same  Order  to  prevail  in  the  present 
Sessfan. 

Motion  madeT  and  Question  proposed, 

*fTlint.  *rii  haa  been  gii-CTi  that 

S^imi  U*s  wH  \  ni  mittfie  of  8  uppl  y i 

*  "  *      first  Opoer  of 

i  bumia}^  and 


'TX    to  J 


be  coB- 

8tR  HENET  "^F- 
I  X060  to  nioTo  the  A 
Ee  bad  given  Notice  ;  and  in  d^>iiig  <*u 
li«lgged  io  assare  the  House  that  he 
bad  no  wiiih  io  diminifih  in  any  way 
tU^  ftuiliti'i^fbr  the  d^ep&toh  of  Busajaeea, 
4kLi  Id  not  have  brought  his  Mo* 

til  1   ut    this  tiiue  if  hf?   could 

it.^  o{  the 

gt  .     But 

if  vge  of  thi^ 

op|r^'.Li  i..L..,  I..  .^.^Lf^*^^  *r»rward  bis 
proposal  wlien  anotber  part  of  the  sub* 
jeot  wad  beiu^  d/ealt  with,  he  woiJd 
practically  be  bhut  €^i  tcom  any  chance 
of  rai^ng  the  qiM«tion  which  b€»  d^isix^Kl 
4^  raise.  He  bad  no  doubt  that  the 
Ite^olu:'  'V      Se«on  on  the 

MotiOf'  of  the  Excbe- 

siW&t  \  ^  iaeilitate  the 

p«ia#ie:'  •(bAiL  ^e  light 

paMin^  of 

1  k^niBi  fji 

-  ini^caa  of  tjwft  lifrUr  .znoxii^ 

.  Id  bee  to  recoisd  \  there 

wer^  otb^  duties  eq[iial  It 

bftd  to  dWhaiige  ia  the  c  jf 

mea^oxe^  tiubmitted  to  tL^Lu^  ,^ii';  <:^:ac:r 

bu^in^ees  of  gr^adii^  rons^u^JDce.     Aal  if 


ly  belmmghi  t 


Xhei: 

OUkfli 


jd  by  siw;h  an  opii 


ijt:» 


rial  extent  J — tjiey  sh<  ifour  so 

to  regulate  the  conduct  -  -    . ,, .  i      TJ 1 1  -I . 
neoa  as  to  facilitate  the  trtU)8aoiJ>  ^ 

whole  of  it,  instend  of  only  a  nii^.-  |.w.  - 
tion.     The  Beeohition  whiijb  wiui  now 

moved  bad  certainly  bf;-^  —■'■ 'I 

by  the  Commitiee  oi 
been  put  in  practice  la^i:  ou^- 
sucQe«« ;   but  it  4<u>uld  be  ren^ 
tbat   Xluat^   were    many   r 
dealing  with  the  bnsineis  o 
recommended  by  that  Coni4iu: 
the  sttnie  object^  wbifiii  bad  DOt  r 
into   pfucticei  wad    wbkb   if  adt^ptod 
woola  in  flke  way  neceiaitate  the  feetric* 
tkm  c^  what  be  looked  upcm  ae  a  mt^ 
ociDelilntional  ptiTilege.     One  of  woee 
modae  waa  contained  in  e  Beeolntioo 
wbifb  wm  ^^elbve    tbii    C'OTomiilae    ef 
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sirable  thai  it  ahoiild  le  dealt  with  in  a 
satisfaotory  nunmeor)  and  with  as  little* 
delay  as  possible.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  time  would  be  given  to  the  country 
to  oomdder  the  Bill  oefore  they  oame  to 
adedaion  on  the  second  reaiHng.:  He 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whi^ther  the  Qovemment  znednt  to  re- 
-oommend  any  course  to  that  House  with 
respedt  to  the  Amalgamation  Bills  which 
'  were  now  before  Puliament  ? 

Mr.  DODSON  reminded  the  House 
that  the  Joint  Committee  was  appointed 
last  Session  in  consequence  of  the  intro* 
duction  of  Amalgamation  Bills  of  wider 
scope  than  any  previously  sanctioned, 
and  that  in  their  Eeport,  while  recom^ 
mending  regulations  applicable  to  rail- 
ways generally  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  public,  they  had  specially 
in  v<iew  the  growth  and  progress  of  rail- 
way amalgamation.  Sevend  of  those 
Bills  having  been  reintroduced  this  Ses- 
siony  ihe-  would  saggest  that  this  Bill 
should  take  precedence  of  them,  or 
proceed  pari  passu  with  them.  This 
would  remove  some  objections  to  the 
passing  of  those  measures,  and  would 
guard  against  their  passive  unaccom- 
panied by  the  antidote  in  the  shape  of 
this  Bill  which  the  interests  of  unamal- 
ffamated  oompanies  and  of  the  public 
demanded.  The  announoement  of  such 
a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Gbvemment 
might  not  be  wituout  effect  in  facilitating 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  now  introduced. 

Mr.  monk,  on  behalf  of  the  canal 
interest,  thanked  his  right  hon.  Friend 
for  the  Bill,  which,  he  believed,  would 
give  great  satisfaction.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee would,  no  doubt,  take  care  that 
'  the  Amalgamation  Bills  were  not  passed 
imless  this  measure  accompanied  them. 

CoLOWEL  BERE8F0ED  said,  that  he 
rose  chiefly  to  enter  his  dissent  from  the 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Gilpin)  against  the  adoption  of  the  run- 
ning through  system.  He  believed  that 
under  pi-oper  supervision  the  through 
fifystem  comd  be  adopted  with  safety  and 
certainty,  and  that  it  woidd  add  greatly 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public.    

Mr.  CHICHE8TEE  P0RTE8CUE, 
in  reply,  agreed  that  his  BiU  was  a 
necessaiy  complement  to  amalgamation 
schemes.  He  intended  to  propose  the 
reference  of  the  latter  to  a  Jomt  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  as  recommended 
by  last  year's  Committee.    "With  respect 

Mr,  Assheton  Cross 


to  what  had  been  said  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Dodson),  he 
agreed  with  his  view  of  the  situation, 
and  he  (Mr.  Fortescue)  would  take  care 
that  one  of  these  proceedings  should  not 
outrun  the  other,  and  that  the  Bailway 
Amalgamation  Bills  should  not  precede 
the  present  measure. 

Motioii  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  make  better  {nroTidoii  far  canyiag  into 
effect  "The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1854,"  and  for  other  purposes  connected  there- 
with, ordctfd  to  be  brought  in  by  yti,  Chichbs. 
tbkFohtbucub,  Mr.  Outidebs,  and  Mr.  AnnnrK 

l^aSLprweiited^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  34.] 

PAEUAMENT  —  BUSINESS    OF    TILE 

HOUSE— (COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY). 

BESOLUnON. 

Thb  OHANOELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  moving — 

"  That,  whenever  Notice  has  been  given  thut 
Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  Committee  atandt  as  the  tot 
Order  of  the  Bay  upon  any  day  except  Thursday 
and  Friday  on. which  Government  Orders  have 
prcoedence,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order 
for  tlie  Committee  has  been  read,  ^rth^-ith 
leave  the  Chair  without  putting  any  questioii, 
and  the  House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itaclf 
into  such  Committee,  unless  on  first  g^ing  into 
Committee  on  the  Anny,  Nayy,  or  Ciril  Service 
Estimates  rc8i)ectivoI^',  an  Amendment  be  moved 
relating  to  the  diWmon  of  EstiihateB  proposed 
to  be  conridored  on  that  day," 

said,  that  the  Order  which  he  was  about 
to  move  was  the  Order  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  S^ect  Conmiittee 
that  sat  the  yiear  befi)re  last.  It  had 
the  approbation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bnckingham- 
sliirc,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  at  the  commencement  of  last  Ses- 
sion ;  and  he  thought  that  the  working 
of  the  arrangement  during  the  Session 
must  have  commended  it,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  approval  of  the  House.  It  had 
two  objects  mainly  in  view.  The  one 
was  that  hon.  Members  shoidd  know 
with  certainty  what  the  businees  was 
for  which  they  were  to  come  down  in 
the  evening ;  and  the  other  was  tiiat 
there  should  be  ample  time  for  th«  dis- 
cussion of  the  Votes  in  Sup^y.  •'  He 
thought  ti^iat  both  of  those  objects -had 
been  answered,  fbr  the  number  of  Votes 
that  were  passed  in  Supply  was  not 
much  larger  on  the  average  at  iuiy  'par- 
ticular sitting  than  was  usfial ;  -aibft  as  a 
much  longer  time  was  ooMrpied  in  tke 
sittings;  it  showed  tliat  -t&e  jtnmdal 
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hutiii*ihs  ijf  iho  nomitrx  miiBt  iavo  been 
more  mmd*      It   had^ 

b»'n  i\j..c.^eutGd   that  tho 

Iv  1  iniroduoed  &r  tliei  ad- 

v*t;.u.*^v  v.*  ,.iy  Oovunmient.  But  that 
,iraa  xipt  Actually  the  case — ^th*^re  were 
fr^iy,  ^eRr\y  (the  same  njumber  of  sittiugs 
aa  usual  in  Supply,  «ixd  the  road  difler- 
©nee,  as  far  as  they  had  at  prosent  as- 
certained, was  that  the  eittinga  had  been 
longftr  and  the  discu&sion  of  the  Yotes 
more  thorough  than  before.  At  that 
there  was  reason  to  rejoice  ;  and  he 
lu}}>Qd  thfG  Iloua©  would  see  fit  to  allow 
thd  Bama  Order  to  preTail  m  the  present 

Motion  made,  and  (Question  proposed, 
ivcu  that 

un  I  (nler  of 

t3»'  day  imd 

t  i  -    h.LTO  pre-. 

C4  the  (inlor  foy 

ill  fmd  tha 

H'  ito  such 

Cf !  inmittoe 

on  -LimatDS 

Tr>  ..  .....  ...                              relfitiiig 

Uj  It  of  Kstiir                              bo  oon« 

irid-  iiat  day*"-                                of  tht 

8m  HENRY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N 
rub©  to  move  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice  ;  and  in  doing  so 
lie^gped  to  assure  the  House  that  he 
hf  i^h   to  diinittifili   in   ajay  way 

th^  v^  for  the  ^eepatc^h  of  Busiues^j 

apd  iie  wuuld  n^ot  liavQ  brought  his  Mo- 
tion forward  at  thi^  time  if  ho  could 
JUarti  done  so  at  a  latar  period  of  th© 
Session  with  any  hope  of  success.  But 
if  h©  faUed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  for  bringing  forward  liis 
proposal  when  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject was  being  dealt  with,  he  would 
practically  be  btmt  out  from  ai^  chance 
of  raising  the  question  which  lie  dogii-ed 
to  raise.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Kesolutiou  passed  laat  Session  on  the 
Motioa  of  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Bxche- 
quor  bad  done  mnph  to  iaciUtate  the 
pusaiiig  of  Supply  J  but  wben  the  right 
hou,  Gr^ntleman  &pok«  of  the  passing  of 
Supply  as  the  very  core  and  kernel  of 
the  business  of  the  Hou^o  of  GommonB, 
he  would  beg  to  remind  him  that  there 
were  oth«f  duties  equally  impoi'tant  it 
had  to  difichai^e  in  the  conrnderation  of 
measures  submitted  to  them,  and  other 
JHMmitPs  oS  gr^fl't  cpnaeq^uenge.     And  if 
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they  passed  the  Eosolutioii  now  proponed 
by  the  Gkiyemment,  and  ignored  all 
other  buanesB,  a  hopeless  state  of  con- 
fusion would,  he  contended^  be  the  re- 
sult»  and  the  House  would  not  be  faci 
pi-nperly  the  difEculty  which  it  had 
meet,  but  would  be  merely  passing,  to 
use  the  language  employed  by  the  Mem 
bar  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne)  li 
yaiir^  ii  stop-gap  Rosolntion.  If  he 
Members  would  1  k  they  would 

find   that   Lord   1  >n,   when  ho 

'  ^lie  Eesolutitms  of  tlie  Obmmit- 

i  ffl,  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 

before  the  Houso^  stated  that  there 
one  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sig] 
of,  and  that  was  the  question  of  the  froo 
power  of  the  reprefientatives  of  the 
people  to  bring  forward  the  ^-ievanoea 
of  tho  country  before  going  inti>  Oom- 
mitfcee  of  Supply*  After  rofeiTing  to 
two  functionii  of  the  House  of  Commooe, 
the  passing  of  laws  and  examining  tl^a 
Estimates  and  voting  tho  Supphee  for 
the  yeao*,  ho  went  on  to  say — 

**But  this  HoTi^  has  anotlicr  fimtiibn'  to 
df^flrhftrp^;  aid  on6  Hft-Kly  ocmdumvo  ib  Ifhe 
1  ■   t.>refit8— maunolyr  that    Of    boiag   the. 

r  of  thii  niiiion— the  or^a  by  ifcbichl 


I 


ty  be  brought  to  an 

ufisM,  f-xuminwd,  an  i 

i«iid  titmuWc  LtijrU  om- 
[  I  I  JO  a?  inipQi-tajit  a   func- 

tion us -mur  oi  III-  otter  two." — ^[3  lian^t^ 
clxn.  149L]  \       '  "  f*' 

The  Hou;  4  by  snch  an  opinion, 

ought,  hi  ;  ^^  ,  to  hesitate  before  t];iey  < 
sanctionod  the  doing  away  with  the  puwor 
of  which  ho  was  speaking  to  any  mate- 
rial extent ; — they  should  endeavour  so 
to  regulate  tlie  conduct  of  Public  Busi- 
ness as  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the 
whole  of  it,  instead  of  only  a  single  por- 
tion. The  Eesolution  which  was  now 
moved  had  certainly  been  rocommended 
by  the  Committee  of  1S71,  and  had 
boon  put  in  practice  last  Session  with 
success ;  but  it  should  be  romoml^ered 
that  there  were  many  other  points 
dealing  with  the  business  of  the  House, 
recommended  by  that  Committee  with 
the  Bame  object,  which  had  not  bean  put 
into  practice,  and  which  if  adopted 
would  in  no  way  necessitato  tho  restric- 
tion of  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  great 
constitutional  privilege.  One  of  those 
modes  wa£  containea  in  a  Resolution 
which  "fT^  before    the    Committoo    of 
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1654,  iTfhich  was  paAsed  by  t^:.Qom« 
mittoe  of  1:861 ,  atid  wa4  endorsed  .tiot 
only  by  the  weighty  evidence !  of  lijoid 
Eversley,  but  by  mat  of  the  late  Speaker 
and  of  those  gentlemen  who  offleiated 
ao  ably  at  the  Table  of  the  House.  In 
the  Eesolutioii  to  whiefi  he  vefecred  it 
was  recommended  thai  when  a  {lublic 
Bill  had  passed  tiiroagh^d  SeiLeot  GcNEar 
mittee,  and  had  been  reported  to  d^e 
House,  the  Bill>  as  amidndjodj  ^ould  be 
appomted  foi*  -  consideration'  on  a  ifutur^ 
day,  and,  unless  ordered  by  tibe  House 
to  be  re-committed  generally  or  in  re^ 
spect  of  some  particuW  clausesy  might, 
aiter  the  Eeport,  be  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time.  The  late  Speaker  was  of 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  siioh  a  course 
would  rebLeve  the  House:  erf  a  very  diffiL- 
Gttlt  part  of  its  business,  which  though, 
sometimes  done  extremely  well,  was  often 
done  very  carelessly :  and  Mr<  Lefevre, 
before  the  Committee  of  1864,  expressed, 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  thou|pht  \t 
undesirable  that  a  Bill  which  had  passed, 
through  a  Select  Committee  upstairs 
-should  in  all  cases  be  sulije^ed  to  the 
ordeal  of  passing  through  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  Another  point 
discussed  before  the  Committee  of  1871, 
which  had  also  been  discussed  by  eyery. 
Oommittoe  which  had  sat  to  consider' 
this  quostiouj  was  that  the  House  should 
be  divided  into  Grand  Committees,  to 
each  of  which  should  be  submitted  o. 
certain  class  of  business.  Were  this 
suggestion  adopted,  the  despatch  of 
Public  Business  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated, and  the  proposal  met  the  approval 
of  all  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
business  of  the  House.  Another  sugges- 
tion which  had  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Orders  and  Notices  of  Motion 
on  Tuesdays  might  be  made  after  a 
certain  day — say  the  Ist  of  May — ^by 
which  private  Members  who  were  suffi- 
ciently imprudent  to  introduce  Bills  on 
.their  own  responsibility  might  be  enabled 
to  advance  their  measures.-  It  had  fur- 
ther been  suggested  that  after  the  1st 
of  July  in  eadhi  Session,  when  it  was 
olear  that  there  would  not  be  suffidlent 
time  for  Bills  introduced  by  private  Mem- 
hers  to  be  sent  to  the  other  House  early 
enough  for  discussion,  and  when  thejfe- 
fore  it  was  hopeless  to  persevere  witii 
them,  Government  Orders  should  have 
precedence  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days. With  reference  :to  morning  eittiiigs 

Sir  Henry  Selicin-Ibbetson 


oxs  Tuesd(^s  or  I^days,.  it  iras  ;QLotaEU>us 
th^  QWing  to  ithe  w^ni.rof  a  proper  en- 
thusiaffinon  t)ie  ,pa^,  ^ihe  Trec^sury 
benjcheS;  for  .the ;  legislation. of i  private 
Members,  they  resulted:  in  *•  ooui^ts-out " 
at  l^e  evening  attiagS;  a  result  of  which 
the la^ermigbt jusH^ eomplain.  These 
wete  M  points  whidL  the  House .  ought 
faijrly  to  pQ^sidieir  wh^  attempting  to  d^ 
Mdth  the.  important  subject  of  reforming 
itsmQtho^pfoonduotingitsbusiAeiui,  ana 
it.would-  bs  isf.gveat.imsfartTOe[wereit, 
c^ingt  cm  ;the  ;S\^gi^ffilioa.  of  .th^-.ri^t 
•hon»  Gkntlemani'to  confine  its  r  attention 
to  the  one  point  put  forward  by  him, 
and  to  leave  the  others  out  of  sight  al- 
together. He  asked  thq  House  to  deal 
with,  this  question  as  a  whole,,  and  not 
in'  'patches,  Hon.  Men;Lbars.  were  sent 
tq  that  House  mogce  \o  express  tbo  feel- 
ings .a^d  wishes!  of  ,tiieir.  constiti^nts 
than  ^simply  to  vote  Supplies,  and  any 
reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  House  should  be  cQB]4ucted  w]ith  fair* 
ness,  and  .not  with  the  vi^  x>f  ^'mili- 
tating. Supply  at  the  expense,  of  the 
former  duties,  as  ivas  suggested. l?y  tbo 
right  hon.  Gentl^meA.;  .  JEh  Wjas  awarp 
that  there  were  hon.  Members  w^  Vere 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  step 
taken  in  this  mattor  at  aU,  and  depre- 
cated any  reform  which  jrould  have  tq^ 
its  result  the  fa<ulitation  of  business.; 
but  the  view  he  (Sir  Henzy  Belwin- 
Ibbetson)  took  of  tne  matter  waa  tbi^t 
the  work,  if  possible^  should  be  dis- 
tributed morsr  ■  equally  over  the  whole 
of  the  Session,  and  not  driven  oiff, 
as  was  the  ct^se  last,  year,  to  the ^nd 
of  tho  Seissipn,  whe^.thd  Hou^e  we^ 
oompelled  to  pass  suicti  ^l-dLgestedonea- 
erures  as  called  .ilo^m  upon  tb^  .^e 
well-deserved  rebfuke  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  uttered  a  few  days 
ago  in  commenting  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  BiUs  passed  last  Session*,  The 
hon.  Baronet  concfluded  byju^vijig  lus 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed/ 

To  leAve  biit  from  the  wcoA^That*^  to -tho 
ezkl  of  tho  Qnostion,'  !im  ordrr  ■  t«  n^'th^  .wCfds 
^i^SdBGt  Coiamitt^  be  .^pptyv^tpd,  tp.^can^lcr 
tho.  best  masijiB  of  faaditfiting.  the  do^tcb  of 
l^ublic  Bufflhc&s  in  this  Hoiisc^  Wfl.  tllttt  'tno 
Heports  nnd  £>ndctico  of  the  last'ttirev  Ootttnit- 
t^OB  on  this  vnbjeet  bo  referred -to- it,"— '(A'r 
JSenri/ Stiicin^IbbefMfif) 

-^instead  thereof.  '  ,    .  .  . 

Question  proposed,  •  *  *  Xhat  the^  wotds 
m>iK}sed  to  be  left  out  stand!  pazt  of  ti^e 
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Mb.  R  N.  POWLEB  said,  he  re- 
garded the  question  now  under  dis- 
mji^fiioti  ^B  being  of  tlie  gk^eatest  import- 
litie^.  :  It  wft^  n<yw  pnjposed  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  repeat  the  expei^i- 
liient  of  last  5'eftr,  by  whic^  the  old  ooti- 
^f:     '■       1  maxim  that  grievftnoe  &honld 

i^\  ipply  ^^  violated.     That  had 

>  I d  constitutional  rule  in  former 

p-  1    he   saw  no  i^aeon  ^hy   it 

si  I  fated  from  at  the  preBeiit 

d;  s9^  he  should  be  told  that 

tl  r  that  House  had  become 

ni  ^        [it,  and  that  the  work  of 

fegisjation  ^as  vastly  heavier  now  than 
it  used  to  be^  and  that  therefore  it  was 
absolutely  iiecessaiy  that  some  limit 
gluiMLl  L.>  rilAr«^rl  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
V:  to  put  Questions  to  Her 

;^^..jv  o.^.  -  ^x.^JstfTrs  on  going  into  Oom- 
mitfee  of  Supply.  But,  for  his  own 
piirt,  he  was  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
l^^e  did  Hot  le^-i&late  quite  fast  enough. 
The  House  had  heai'd  from  a  high 
"Authority  that  to  pass  one  Or  two  great 
tiii  in    a    Sesaton  Was   all'  that 

tl  ] mi ent  could  undprtftke  to  ai- 

ii  '  '  ir»  reason 

^  should 

bb  laid,  buibre  the  House  8^8^ ion  after 
Session,  only  to  be  withdrnwn  m  it  ap- 
pfi^ached  its  end.    It  w  ^  at  there 

might  be   Ministerial  <^  i^  which 

Were  _     for   legislation ;  but  it 

fibo  ul  '  ^  ^  in  mi  nd  that  the  m  atter s 

t?f  1,^  for  discussion  had  much 

ftj  ii  iiionber.    When  the  piin- 

ei  i  I ioclarod  that  grievance  should 

ii^rJt-  Ti'0  Jid  not  possess  the 
T  re  we  now' had  3  and 

on  L  u  ,  I  .  rf  the  SeBsion  the  iright 

lion.  •  !i  the  Member  for  Buek- 

'iii:^  ru  fiad  told  thetn  that  foreign 

qi  ought  to  receive  nioi-e  atten- 

tion limn  had  latterly  been  devoted  to 
them.  If,  then,  private  Members  were 
to  bi^'de^rived  of  the  right  of  putting 
Questions  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  what  was  to  beoome  of  the  great 
^lunial^  foreigUj  and  other  question^ 
►which  were  eontiniially  cropping  up,  and 
Upon  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
know  the  views  of  the  Ministers,  which 
could  be-  elicited  in  no  other  way  tliau 
by  tneana  of  Questiona  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply?  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  put  a  Quostian  t-o  a 
M^mbor  bf  the  Goverftmenir  the  light 
hou*  Gentleman  in  the  €hah'  hadi  told 
him  that  he  should  put  it  on  the  Motiou 


^ 


for  gtiing  into  Committee  of  Supply,  in 
order  to  aflft')rd  the  Minister  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  it  at  greater  length 
than  was  convenient  at  the  time  of 
Questions.  He  referred  to  that  instanoe 
with  the  view  of  illu»ti*ating  tlie  poea^ 
tion  in  which  privmte  Members  would 
b^  placed  if  the  Rule  j/roposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  OhancdUoir 
of  the  Exchequer  wore  to  pass,  under 
Tvhich  private  Members  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  they  now  pos- 
sessed of  putting  Questions  on  going 
into  Ocmuuittee  of  Supply.  He  was 
ai^-are  that  the  reply  of  the  Gorv^ernment 
would  be  that  private  Members  wotM 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  Ques- 
tions  to  which  he  had  referred  on  Friday 
evenings  on  going  imt<>  Committee  ;  and, 
further,  that  Tuesday  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  private  Members,  who  might 
then  move  Eesoluti cms  on  any  subject 
they  thought  fit.  There  were  many 
questionSj  however,  on  which  it  was  not 
desirable  to  move  Hbsolutions,  but  aa  to 
which  it  was  deeirable  to  obtain  infor- 
mation;  and  the  best  opportunity  for 
doing  thife  was  on  thtj  Motion  for  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply.  He  ventured 
to  remind  the  HoubO  tliat  when  this 
matter  ^vas  being  debated  early  in  lafit 
year  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  tlw? 
Gorernmeuti  were  bound  to  keep  a 
House  on  Fridays,  and  that  waa  per- 
fectly true,  beca^iao  the  Government 
woiiid  be  unable  to  place  Supply  on  the 
Paper  fe>r  Monday  nighta  as  the  first 
Order  if  the  House  were  eouuted-out  on 
Fridays,  and  therefore  no  counts  took 
place  on  those  evenings;  but,  ou  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  having  no  interest 
in  keeping  a  House  on  Tuesdays,  tho 
House  had  been  counted  out  five  or  six 
ttucce<^ive  times  on  those  nights.  Thus 
the  right  of  private  Members  to  bring  for- 
ward liesolutions  on  Tuesday  nights 
became  a  mere  shadow,  and  conse- 
queutlj;,  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  put  Questions  on  going 
into- Committee  of  Supply,  a  great  inroad 
would  bo  made  on  their  privileges.  For 
the  ^'cater  part  of  the  Session  Tudsday 
and  Friday  mornings  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  private  Mem- 
borfl  had  only  the  privilege  of  bi-inging 
forward  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  on  Friday  evenings 
questions  affecting  most  important  rate- 
rests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
ibe^TWBonB^ he  boped &6  House  would 
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pause  before  it  adapted  the  Motion  of 
tiie  OhaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  he  tiras  of  the 
number  of  those  Members  who  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  House  was  not  simply  to  try  what 
number  of  statutes  they  oould  pass  eaoh 
Session,  but  to  disouss  a  variety  of  sub- 
jecte — and  amongst  the  yarietv  of  sub- 
jects for  discussion  none  ooula  be  Inore 
important  than  the  Estimates.  This  was, 
howerer,  a  task  from  whic4i  the  House 
was  rather  inclined  to  flinch.  He  sup- 
ported the  Resolution  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  last  year,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  support  it  again  for  the 
same  reason.  The  reason  which  he  gave 
last  year  for  supporting  it  was  not 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  Motion  which 
facilitated  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  night  showed  that 
he  also  felt  that — his  reason  was  that 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
would  be  that  the  House  would  really 
know  when  the  Estimates  were  coming 
forward,  and  the  Estimates  would  be 
more  thoroughly  discussed.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  House  was  clumsy  and 
defective  in  tliis  respect — that  there  was 
an  absence  of  certainty  as  to  what  busi- 
ness would  come  on  on  any  particular 
occasion.  Without  limiting  debate  by  a 
gae  law  they  could  not  insure  tliat  any 
Order  of  the  Day  or  any  Notice  which 
stood  after  the  first  in  tlio  Paper  would 
come  on  at  a  particular  time.  He  had  no 
disposition  to  introduce  a  gag  law ;  but 
it  was  a  re]7roach  to  the*  House,  and  ren- 
dered its  rules  useless  and  absurd  if  they 
could  not  ensure,  at  any  rate,  what 
would  bo  the  first  Order  or  Notice  to  be 
brought  on  on  any  particular  day.  And 
they  had  that  night  two  instances  which 
showed  how  strongly  the  evil  was  felt. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord  Eloho)  asked  early 
in  the  evening  a  Question — he  (Mr. 
Dodson)  thought  with  reference  to  this 
very  Motion — which  showed  that  he  was 
pressed  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  when  it  would  como  on. 
But  they  had  just  had  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  evil  of  uncertainty.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  that  evening  had 
recourse  to  a  proceeding  which  he  (Mr. 
Dodson)  believed  took  the  House  en- 
tirely by  suiprise,  and  had  introduced  a 
debate  for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 
The  piooeeding  was  teohmtidlyeorrect; 

3fr.  H.  N.  Fowler 
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but  it  liras  a  very  inconvenient  proceed- 
ing, and  one  which  he  hoped  would  not 
be  made  a  precedent.  The  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  B.  N. 
Fowler)  spoke  very  strongly  of  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  of  bringing  forward 
grievances  before  Supply,  and  alluded 
to  ancient  practices.  WeU;  our  ancestors 
did,  ho  doubt,  assert  that  principle,  and 
insisted  on  grievances  beibre  Supply; 
but'  wben  our  ancestors  spoke  of  g;riev- 
ances,-  they  had  genuine  grievances 
against  the  Crown,  and  said  they  would 
grant  no  Supply  at  all  until  their 
grievances  were  redressed.  But  it  was 
a  gross  exaggeration  of  terms  for  any 
hon.  Member  who  had  a  theory  to  ven- 
tilate or  a  pet  project  to  promote — such, 
for  instance,  as  a  proposal  to  make  a  new 
road  across  a  Park — to  insist  on  the  old 
constitutional  principle,  in  order  that 
when  the  House  was  anxious  to  discuss 
the  Estimates,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  granting  Supply — ^he  mig^it 
come  down  and  impede  the  progress  of 
business  by  the  inttoduction  of  some 
totally  irrelevant  question.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense  let  them  adhere  to  the 
rule  that  in  the  absence  of  any  question 
of  jMrivilege  or  matter  of  extraordinary 
urgency,  the  question  set  down  first 
should  come  on  first.  The  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  moved  the  Amencktient  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  made  one  or  two 
suggestions  with  regard  to  facilitating  th  e 
progress  of  business  in  the  House,  and 
more  es^iecially  the  business  proposed 
by  private  Members,  and  he  alluded 
to  the  business  on  Tuesdays.  It  had 
always  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Dodson) 
that  it  would  bo  a  great  advantage  if 
the  business  of  Wednesdays  and  tho 
business  of  Tuesdays  were  transposed. 
If  Tuesday  night  were  made  an  Order 
night  for  private  Members,  and  Wed- 
nesdays were  set  apart  for  the  disctis^on 
of  Notices,  the  Bills  introduced  by  pri- 
vate Members  would  make  more  pro- 
gress, because  the  time  of  the  sitting  on 
Wednesday  was  limited^  and'^^xrored 
great  facilities  for  tblktn^  'th^fttt  out. 
The  hon.  Baronet  sugge^d  tUftt  '^Jjit 
that  had  paiised  thrcKigh  li 'Btoieeft  (Totti- 
mittoeshottMbe  otd^i^iobe.^titMtoed 
without  being  passed  ti^xiugli  'a  Ck«i- 
xnittee  6f  the' whcSe  HtoldS. '  Thvewas 
worthy  of  &madhrM6n.  'TtihiB  an 
anoient  priaotiiie  (ttW4  VbMhrik^it  wto 
still  of  the  TBifrvmioPlJiami  ^>tt>  put 
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deemed  necessary^  but  to  omit  that 
stage*  He  (Mr.  Dodeon)  was,  how- 
ever, afraid  that  if  the  euggeetion  now 
made  were  adopted^  they  would  Ivave  a 
di«;iis6ioii  upon  the  qaeetion  whether  a 
Bill  should  be  committed  to  the  Whole 
Hoi^o  or  not.  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
moTod,  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
a  8ele<it  ConunitteB  should  be  appointed 
to  considor  the  despatch  of  busineBS.  He 
(Mr.  Dpdson)  was  not  eanguine  of  any 
good  refLulting  from  that  coujBe.  At  all 
evente,  he  would  suggest  this  to  the  hon. 
Baxonat — that  he  ahould  propose  his  Mo- 
tion oa  a  substantive  l^lotion,  and  not  as 
an  Amendment  on  the  Motion  of  tha 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer.  The  Mo- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  recommended  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, It  was  adopted  last  year  by  the 
Hu  ,1  had  been  tried.    With  oU 

dii  t   to  thoBO  Gentlemen    who 

diJforea  uom  him,  he  thought  expen- 
enee  wan  in  its  favour^  because  it  had 
fa« ''  '  ^1  and  thorough  diecueeion 
of:  '^^ 

Mii.  G.  LENTIKOK  said,  he  was  sur- 
priced  that  so  liigh  an  authority  on  the 
constitution  of  the  House  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Dodson)  had  not  taken  a  graver 
Y^QfW  of  tho  question  affecting  the  pri- 
vileges of  independent  Membercr.  He 
had  compared  the  question  of  the  eonsti- 
tutional  source  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment with  a  question  of  making  a  road 
across  a  Park.  But  the  question  they 
had  to  disouas  wa»  whether  the  English 
Houeo  of  Commons  was  to  bo  or  not  to 
be  on  independent  body.  Was  it  to  be 
a  body  called  together  merely  for  the 
pui ;  ''  recoi-ding  the  decrees  of  the 

Pi;  Jitter,  or  to  give  fi'oe  expres- 

aitm  to  tlio  feeling  of  the  country  ?  He 
did  not  wonder  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  simply  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion  in  a  formal  manner; 
bocjiuse  they  knew  that  the  Minister 
who  jreaUy  sought  to  reduce  the  House 
of  Oqmmond  to  the  posiition  of  recording 
hia  dilates  without  discussion  was  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  He  was  virtualiy  the 
Moves  of  this  Kesolution— he  waa  the 
real  assaiian  t  of  the  rights  and  privilegea 
of  Padiam^nt.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
m«n  havingbeen  formerly  a  distinguished 
membar  of  the  Tory  party  had  proved 
himmU  to  be  i^  troe  wjiYfftt  to  modem 


Libaralidm — ^he  could  combine  in  his 
own  mind  all  the  aspirations  of  the 
demoorat  with  all  the  instincts  of  the 
despot ;  while  upholding  Liberty  of  de- 
bate in  theory,  the  right  hon*  Gentleman 
in  practice  would  willingly  restrict  the 
debates  here  to  a  record  of  his  goodwill  ^ 
and  pleasure^  Laist  year  it  wad  said  that^ 
there  was  a  conspiracy  between  tho  two? 
front  benches  to  restrict  the  privileges  off 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  this  in- 
staiK:o  he  thought  he  could  depend  upon 
the  vote  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  who  did  not,  however,  at 
present  appear  to  be  taking  any  very  lively 
interest  in  the  discuspion.  He  was  sorry 
he  could  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman^  who  in  1862,  when 
a  Motion  almost  identical  with  this  was 
brought  forward  by  the  senior  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Wnte),  said— 

I  Co»Eimoitf  hfiS(^ 


tt-^t  Olid  at  ju3t  di*«tiLiiitectiun»  wkiih  vt>u  vriil 
hd.ve  much  u«iufio  to  regret,  And  uiiwih  difficnlly 
in  aXUijTUg.     TkATiat  practioiil  udvimti  \ 

do  you  thmk  can  How  from  priggish, 
and  petty  atterapte  to  deal  witli  the  Kn 
House  r*—tS  Mmumd,  clrr*  157.]  ' 

These  were  wise  words,  and  hu  ijuly  J 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,] 
would  not  on  this  occasion  gainsay  thenij 
or  resort  to  a  px^aetice  which  ihey  had  ( 
aU  unfortunately  witneased— that  of  dle-^i 
appearing  betund  the  Speak qi**3  chair  3 
when  the  time  came  for  a  diviaion,  andjl 
becomiiig  "conspicuous  by  hia  abaence^'*fj 
A  good  deal  was  said  about  the  deapatcUj 
of  buusiiiess ;  but  it  was  possible,  to  ^^»^ 
patch  too  much  businesa,  and  to  do  busi* 
ness  with  too  much  despatch.  Thoi 
Licensing  Act  was  a  proof  that  ha$ty\l 
iegialation  was  not  always  good  legialaij 
tiou.  This  was  what  the  Judges  had( 
said  of  it  recently.  Mr*  Justice  Black- 
bum  said — 

fS  c»l  ( 

V,  bftt  1 

I 


**He  should  like  to  hoax  from  1 
tUtj  Legiishitm'o  wtdhtrr  they  im 
they  w^jTO  n 
why  they  1 

lan^Hge  Tvhir.n  ;i.ii  o;  ^, 

BffBfrfons  iwi/jfhtl)G  «u]  IM 

TX'AH  Oil   Art  wcmdieriu-  .    ^u;fiala<I 

,  smd  one  li^hiLoh  opertvtod  moot  iiu 
^-                li  that  way." 

The  Lord  Chief  Jmstic©  said  '*  he  ha*l 
never,   during  his  judicial  experiences^ 
known  eo  confiisiiig  and  puzzling  oalT 
Act;**  and  Mr.  Justice  MeUor  abo  de^  !^ 
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scribed  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
ever  submitted  to  him,  adding  that  he 
had  only  seen  one  other  Act  so  badly 
framed.  If  this  was  the  result  of  delibe- 
rate legislation,  what  might  be  expected 
from  crude  and  hasty  legislation  ?  Yet 
the  professed  object  of  the  present  Motion 
was  to  expedite  legislation.  He  could 
hardly  conceive  a  more  dangerous  and 
ruinous  e^xpedient.  It  was  oifflciUt  for 
the  united  and  deliberate  wisdom  of 
Parliament  to  frame  an  intelligible.  Act, 
and  hurried  legislation  must  be  of  the 
kind  described  by  some  of  the  highest 
legal  authorities  of  the  land,  and  which 
the  proposition  before  them,  if  adopted, 
would  perpetuate.  During  the  last  few 
years  measures  had  been  passed  through 
this  House,  which,  if  they  could  now  be 
submitted  to  the  count^  by  the  new 
test  of  the  Ballot,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  rejected  by  a  large  majority;  yet 
the  Government  now  asked  the  House 
to  precipitate  legislation,  and  to  cease  to 
give  to  measures  the  care  and  atten- 
tion they  required.  Now,  so  for.  from 
trying  to  precipitate  legislation,  the 
first  duty  of  Parliament  was  to  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  its  way.  Ho 
said  so  advisedly,  for  if  a  measure  bore 
the  test  of  discussion  and  argument,  it 
would  ultimately  be  carried,  while  if 
it  had  to  be  dealt  with  hurriedly  it  ought 
not  to  be  carried.  But  there  were  other 
and  stronger  grounds  for  opposing  this 
Motion.  The  very  basis  of  constitu- 
tional government  was  to  bo  found  in  the 
maxim,  grievance  before  Supply.  The 
British  Constitution — which  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Bright)  declared  he  had  never  seen — 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  tlie 
Crown  had  no  right  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  for  Supply  until  every 
Representative  of  the  people  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  stating  the  grievemces  of 
those  who  had  sent  him  to  Parliament. 
The  riglit  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
University  (Mr.  S.  Walpole),  speaking 
on  tliis  point  in  1862,  hail  enforced  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  unwritten 
law  and  usage  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  proscribed  that  on  all  occasions 
when  the  Government  desired  to  have 
money  voted  for  the  use  of  the  Crown, 
the  unofficial  Members  should  bo  entitled 
to  put  any  Question  to  the  Government, 
to  submit  any  point,  to  suggest  any 
grievances  that  might  require  romeclv, 
and  to  have  such  assurances  &pm  the 

Mr,  G,  Bentinck 


Government  as  would  prevent  the  Ses- 
sion being  closed  before -the  points  raised 
had  received  attention.    He  appealed  to 
hon.  Members  below  the  gangway  oppo- 
site, for  whose  talents  and  consistency 
ha  had  the  highest  respect — a  compli- 
ment he  could,  not  pay  to  every  quarter 
of  the  House — ^to  remember  these  words 
on  going  to.  the  lobby,  and  also  to  ask 
themselves  what  i^eply  they  woidd  make 
to  their  constituents  when  they  inquired 
w:hat  had  induced,  them  to  barter  away 
tlxe  rights  andprLviloges  of  the  Commons. 
Nothing  coula  justify:  the /sacrifice  they 
wore  asked  to  make ;  nothing  could  com- 
pensate for  the  right  of  every  Membor  of 
the  House.of  Commons  to  have  a  full, 
free,  and  fair  opportunity  of  exjwessing 
the  grieyaAces  of  .the  Common^  before 
proceeding  to  vote  money ;  to  the  Crpwn. 
Lqbd  GLAUD  HAMILTON  always 
listened  with  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  foi^  Sussex  (Mr.  Dodson).    His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  usages,  and 
of  the  past  and.  present  prac|tiGe  of  the 
House,  entifled  lu§  oimiion  to  ^very  con- 
sideration :  he  thJerfnore  oouLd  not  con- 
ceive what  had  indnced.him,  despita  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Parliament,  to  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Government.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that  the  necessity  for 
stopping  Supply  by  ^  statement  of  griev- 
ances was  now  at  an  end,  as  there  wore 
no  grievances  to  justify  such  a  proceed- 
ing.   If  the  proceedings  of  the  times  of 
Ehot  and  Holies  were  not  likely  to  recur, 
the  principle  for  which  they  fought  was 
as  important    as  over.;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  acknowledge  uxbX 
even  in  their  day  men  could  Jiavo  been 
found  in  the  Court. partyr  ready^  to  de- 
clare that  the  people  had  no  grievances 
sufiicient  to  justify  a  denial  of  Supply. 
He  thought,  then,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  justified  in  surrendering 
its  power  or  oppoi'tunity  of  independent 
expression.     The    Government^    (^ef 
argument  in  support  of  this  proposition 
was  their  desire  to  secure  Monday  for 
Supply;  but  it  had  always  been  held 
imiwrtant  to  have  the  Monday  entirely 
free  to  provide  for  the  discussion  of  any 
event  of  importcmce  which  miifht  have 
occurred  since  the  rising  of  the  House 
on  the  Friday  night.    lie  could  not  help 
thinking  the  privileges  of  unofficial  Mem- 
bers had  already  been  sufficient  cur- 
tailed. When  he  first  entered  the  House, 
Memberswereabletoe|>eakforfWiy  length 
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of  time  even  on  the  mere  presentation  of 
a  petiHoTi .  That,  no  doubt,  was  absurd  j 
but  ■;;'ht  go  mnch  too  far  in  the 

otli^  11  on,  and  might  undnly  limit 

that  free  expi*ession  of  opinion  which 
wtia  of  the  v&rj  essence  of  their  0cm  sti- 
ttttian.  It  would  also  be  r* 
thfit  as  they  held  no  sittings  rn  : 
or  Sunday  It  might  often  be  especially 
necedsaty  that  privat«'  ^fprnTjors  should 
have  the  power  of  '  a  discus- 

fiion  oti  any  import lu.c  *.  ,tiit  that  hiid 
oectrrWfd  during  the  interval  between. 
Friday  and  Monday.  The  encroach- 
m^ntB  of  the  Government  mnst  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  fealonsy,  and 
this  was  one  which  shoula  notbe  enter- 
tained for  a  moment, 

Mr.  NEWBEGATE;  Although  I  had 
In.Ht  1  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be 

ndT  '  ;it  the  House  should  insti- 

tnt'  quiry  on  the  subject  of 

Pit  .  the  experience  of  the 

Ja^T  I   iully  con\Tnces  me  of  the 

n*^V'  I  )r  some   surh    inqnirT  if  it 

were  for  no  other  pu  J 
the  IIoTi*^o  that  its  Bii 
coil  u  a  manner  consistent  with 

iti  a-^„.L^, .  For  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  the  highest  joidieial  authorities  de- 
claring that  the  measures  passed  last 
Session  for  effecting  gi'eat  constitutional 
thrLV-  *".  our  electoral  system,  and  that 
our  :on  touching  social  questions, 

stieb  as  iiu'  employment  of  labour,  and 
the  resell ation  of  pubhc-houses  at  the 
€fi\(l  ''  '  last  Session  ;  that  all  these 
mc  re  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 

tory, 1,  bir,  am  fully  conscious  of  this, 
that  the  truth  lies  deeper  ;  that  if  in  any 
Assembly  like  this  there  is  a  want  of 
public  spirit,  a  want  of  independence, 
an<^  of  self-respect,  such  an  un- 

for;  tate  of  things  is  not  to  be 

cured  by  the  appointment  of  a  Gommit- 
tee*  if  will  only  be  cured  by  the  action 
of  public  opinion,  or  by  that  Assembly 
0iiftniir  Tf^plf  outraged  beyond  endurance 
hr  her  power.     I  regret  to  saVr 

t£iii  j^  '*  ^"  ^'  ^* '^  '^r  in  which  this  sub- 

ject— tl  luessoftheHodse— 

has  bt^t^u  nuL.ij.  lu  thi&  House,  I  fear 
that  the  predominance  of  party  feeling 
has  much  to  do  with  the  mischief,  and 
tliat  if  the  Loaders  of  the  two  parties 
chooee  to  coalesce  on  any  subject,  as 
matters  have  stood,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  virtually  helpless.  Now,  what 
hoa  been  done  ?  The  right  hon*  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bnckinghamshire 
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(Mr.  Disraeli)  supported  the  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  carrying  tliis  Beso- 
lution  throngh  the  Select  Committee  of 
1871,  ihough  certainly  not  by  a  large 
majority,  for  they  had  a  majority  o^ 
OTily  1.  But  this  affords  an  illustration  of 
of  a  combination  on  the  part  Qi 
t  ofririnl.';  pnst  antl  present  m^ 
'  s  of  the  private' 

M ,.    .  ..  >iTij nf  theTEtouse! 

itself,     yhey  ^  ion  success^ 

fal,  and  thfe  Huu-1  ^^  ^M^Litions,  towards 
the  cl6se  of  last  Session,  assented  to  this 
curtailment  of  its  privileges.  There  h\ 
now  but  one  additional  reason  why  the. 
House  should  now  hesitate  in  again 
yielding  its  ancient  privileges.  This 
reason  ia^  that  the  pi*oposal  is  made  at 
an  eiirlier  period  of  the  Session  than  it^ 
was  last  year/  If  the  Houfie  of  Com-^ 
mens  no  longer  Vahie6  its  privileges,  no^ 
1  tpnt  to  use  them  as  its 

1  done,  it  is  time  that ^ 

the  noube  bhotdd  abandon  its  privileges, 
But  I  fipToe  with  the  hon.  Member  for^ 
MX  (Mr.  Dodson),  who  spoke^ 
1 1  is  evening.    I  think  there  are, 
other  arrangements,  or  re- arrangements, 
beyond    the  proposal  now  before  the 
House,  which  ought  to  be  contemplated,  ^ 
and  might  be  sifted  by  a  Committee,^ 
As  the  hon.  Gentleman  observed,  what- 
an  illustration  haye  we  had  to-night  of  ^ 
the  want  of  order  in  this  House  1  Why, 
8ir,  in  our  Books  tlie  question  connected 
with  the  Public  Parks  stands  for  discus-, 
sion  to-morrow  ;  but  through  a  manifest, 
irregularity  committed  by  the    Home, 
S  ■  '    LT  without  Notice* 

t  \ras  not  formallyi 

on  the  Hooks,  the  Uusiuess  which  stands, 
on  tlic  Books  of  the  House  for  to-morrow, 
has  I-  !i  to-day.     Who  ^an  hope ^ 

forr*  _  in  the  conduct  of  Business^ 

under  suijh  eireumstanccB  as  these  ?  It^ 
is  understood  that  there  is  a  certain | 
period  at  which  Notices  are  to  be  given- 1 
TlieCLrk  at  the  Table  calls  for  ttej 
>  :md  on  the  very  first  day,  of^ 

tli    :.  .   : ju^ — I  have  a  note  of  th^^  n<iiir- 
rence  here^Minister  after  Miiii 
in  Ms   place   1  ■ +'^^'^   fhe   Clerk  ..l   ^^.ti. 
Table  called  t'  s,  and  gave  their| 

Notices  in  deiiuuLu  and  in  t^tal  disre-'^ 
gard  of  the  oi'der  of  the  House,*  AiteTj 
the  Petitions,  and  before  the  Clerk  ai, 
the  Table  called  the  Notices  of  Motion,  1 
the  Prime  Mil"  <*  and  am  T 

his  intention  i  in  the  Ii 

versity  Education  liili ;  the  PreaiiLoiit  of 
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the  Boaxd  of  Trade  rose  and  announoed 
that  he  would  bring  in' a  Bill  on  Bail- 
ways  and  Canals ;  the  Home  Secretarj 
rose  and  announced  that  he  would  bring 
in  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Cri- 
minal Law,  and  would  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Eules  relating  to  the  Parks ; 
and  the  singular  fact  is  this,  that  he 
gave  written  Notice  that  on  Monday  he 
would  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  BiU  to 
amend  the  Act  for  the  Preyention  of 
Crime,  but  gave  no  written  Notice  that 
he  would  also  lay  upon  the  Table  the 
Bules  to  be  substituted  for  those  which 
now  regulate  the  Parks.  The  Home 
Seoreta^  entered  his  Notice  with  re- 
spect to  the  criminal  law  on  the  Books ; 
but  he  entered  no  Notice,  which  appears 
on  the  Books  or  Paper,  of  his  intention 
to  bring  the  subject  of  those  Eules  under 
the  Notice  of  the  House  to-day,  and  yet 
he  rose  in  his  place  to-day  to  open  a 
question  which  stands  in  our  Books  on 
tke  Notice  of  another  Member  for  dis- 
cussion to-morrow.  Sir,  if  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  official  Members  of  this 
House,  treat  the  Eides  of  the  House 
with  such  total  disregard,  then,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  order  of  our 
proceedings  should  command  respect, 
and  it  is  not  suiprising  that  our  legisla- 
tion is  confused.  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  subject  of  its  Public  Business 
is  treated  by  the  House,  was  treated  by 
the  House  last  Session,  and  is  treated 
by  the  House  now,  I  fear  that  many 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  House 
have  so  completely  delegated  not  only 
their  political  powers,  but  their  political 
consciences,  that  there  does  not  remain 
independence  of  feeling  and  intellect 
enough  in  the  House  to  maintain  for 
itself  the  Eules  and  privileges  which  our 
predecessors  have  vindicated  and  asserted 
for  centuries.  If  there  is  this  weakness ; 
if  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  delegate 
our  powers — and  what  an  illustration  of 
the  abuse  of  that  principle  of  delegation 
we  have  had  in  this  very  Parks  Act, 
which  occupied  our  attention  so  irregu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  the  even- 
ing ;  if  this  House  has  got  into  the  habit 
of  delegating  its  functions,  first  to  the 
leaders  of  parties  and  then  to  subordi- 
nate officials,  imtil  they  become  practi- 
cally the  legislators  for  this  coimtry ;  if 
this  House,  after  having  virtuaDy  over- 
ruled the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  content  thus  to  delegate  its 
fimctions  and  sacrifice  its  independence 
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by  violating  and  abandoning  the  Bules 
by  which  our  predecessors  vindicated 
their  independence  and  raised  the  in- 
tellectual standard  and  position  of  this 
House,  we  must  continue  to  sink  in  the 
estimation  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  law;  we  must  continue  to  sink  in 
public  opinion,  until  at  last  the  House 
will  have  to  lament  the  utter  loss  of 
those  privileges  which  its  predjeoeseors 
so  successfufiy  used  and  so  earnestly 
maintained.  Meanwhile,  there  are  miuoiy 
questions  which  tiie  Houa^  woidd  do  weU 
to  have  submitted  to  a  Committee.  I 
shall,  theref6re,  certainly  vote  with  the 
hon.  Baxonet  the  Member  for  West  Essex 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin*Ibbetson). 

Mb.  ANDEESON.  said,  that  he  should 
be  glad,  if  it  could  be  done»  to  vote  both 
for  the  Motion  and  £c>r  the  Amendment. 
He  thought  that  the  Besolution  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a  rea- 
sonable and  Beceasary-  one ;  he  also 
thought  that  the  Business  of  the  House 
might  amply  be  discussed,  by  a  Select 
Committee ;  indeed,  he  was  not  sure  but 
that  such  a  Committee  might  well  meet 
every  Session,  and  that  its  labours  and 
suggestions  would  be  highly  advantage- 
ous. If,  however,  the  hon.  Baronet  tixe 
Member  for  Essex  did  not  succeed  with 
his  Amendmeni,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  his  Committee  until  late  in  the 
Session — if  even  then.  If  the  Gbvem- 
ment  woidd  consent  to  the  Amendment, 
or  would  undertake  itself  to  propose  a 
Committee,  he  should  be  eontecnted;  if 
not»  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon*  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Essex. 

Lo&D  ELCHO  said,  he.  waa  glad  to 
find  at  least  one  independent  Member  on 
the  benches  opposite,  and  also  glad  to 
find  that  he  hsoled  from  the  same  coun- 
try as  himself.  He  had  watched  the 
course  of  .the  debato  with  great  surprise. 
The  question  was  not  a  party  one ;  in- 
deed it  was  one  which  affected  those 
who  were  supposed  to  monopolije  the 
legislative  abiljlty  of  thecountey— namely, 
the  Liberal  side  of  the-  House  "--more 
than  it  did  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches,  and  yet  it  wtte  almost 
exclusively — in  fact,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson) — from  the  latter  part  of 
the  House  that  it  was  ohaUengeo.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Government 
had  e2cpeoted  that  the  BeaolutJOii  was 
going  to  pass  without  any  redrtaaoe,  but 
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it  appeared  to  Mm,  fix)m  the  way  in 
Trhich  they  had  dealt  with  the  question, 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
foroe  it  down  the  throat  of  the  Houee, 
ail  if  they  knew — to  uee  a  phrase  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  once  employed 
in  reference  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — the  **  sort  of  people  they  had 
to  deal  with/'  and  were  acting  accordingly* 
Looking  at  the  question  as  it  wae  brought 
before  Uiem  last  year  and  as  it  had  been 
b Thought  now,  he  oould  see  nothing  in 
T I ;  < '  iionduot  of  the  Oovemnient  to  inspire 
thorn  with  confidence.  Earlier  in  the 
evening  he  had  aeked  the  Chanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  plain  and  civil  qnestion 
not  to  bring  on  a  question  so  important 
in  a  House  of  a  few  Members.  This 
requBBt  was  answered  very  ehortly,  he 
would  not  say  tmcourteougly,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  but 
far  the  accident  of  the  Amendment  of  bi& 
hoo.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Essex 
iiy  iSelwin-Ibbeteon),  the  Beso* 
1  i'uld  have  been  slipped  through 

ill  a  II'  >use  of  about  20  Members/  Only 
that  morning  he  looked  at  the  Votes  to 
see  how  the  question  had  been  treated 
by  the  Government  last  year.  The  Go- 
vemniont  announced  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  that  having  considered  the 
subject  during  the  Recess,  they  had 
determined  to  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee npon  Public  Business.  Tbat 
Hoftaon  was  brought  on  upon  the  8th  of 
Febmaty ;  but  the  Motion  having  been 
opposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  was 
withdrawn*  The  Government  had  then 
no  proposals  to  make;  but  the  Clian* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  very  night 
placed  on  tlie  Notice  Paper  the  three 
Kesolutions  whith  he  subsequently  tried 
to  move.  They  were  put  down  for 
Friday,  the  S^lrd :  but  on  the  previous 
night  he  put  down  four  more  Besolutions 
to  bo  moved,  nmldng  seven  instead  of 
three.  When  the  Resolutions  came  on 
for  diseusaion,  one  only — that  relating 
to  Oommitteeft  of  Supply  on  Monday — 
was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  a  eimOar 
Amendment  to  the  present,  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Essex,  and 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ExehcKjuor  *' scrat-ohed" 
hie  six  other  horses.  Was  there  auy- 
thing  in  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  on  this  question  to  inspire 
eonfidence  on  the  part  of  the  House  this 
Seaeion  ?    Hi?  oi^rn  foehng  had  been  so 


strong  on  the  point  that  if  there  had 
been  any  hope  in  the  then  present  state 
of  parties  ho  would  have  a  second  time 
cliallengod  the  deciftion  of  the  House 
upon  this  Motion;   but   he  knew  that 
the  mechanical  majority  was  such  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  appeal  to  the  feeling 
of  independence  among  hon.  Members 
on  this  matter.      This  One  Besohition, 
moreover,  was  caiTied  by  a  majority  of 
32  in  a  House  of  272  Members,  and  the 
substantive  Resolution  by  a  majority  of 
40  in  a  House  of  224  Members,     Before, 
however,  any  gr^at  changes  were  made 
in  the  Forms  and  Orders  of  the  House, 
they  ought  to  be  carried  by  general  as* 
sent  and  agreement,  and  not  by  small 
majorities  of  this  kind.      If  the  pre- 
cedents Were  referred  to   it  would  b« 
found  that  any  changes  of  simOar  im- 
portance had   always  been   carried  by 
genei-al  assentj  and  by  majorities  that 
showed  no  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  the 
House.     In  1861  a  change  introduced 
by  Lord  Palmerston  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  263  in  favour  of  the  change 
to  98  against  it.     8uch  changes  should 
not  be  smuggled  through  the  House 
when  there  was  hardly  anybody  present. 
The  House  had  had  some  experience  of 
the  working  of  this  Resolution,  and  had 
there  been  in  that  experience  anything 
to  make  it  attractive  to  the  non-official 
element  in  the  House?    For  himself, 
he  had  found  its  operation  to  be  so  in- 
tolerable that  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  oppose  it  if  it  were  again 
brought  forward.     Ho  had  himself  been 
Entrusted  with  a  grievance,  not  relating 
to  an  individual,  but  a  class — the  officers 
of  the  Army.     A  RoFolution  had  been 
handed  over  to  him  by  his  gallant  Rela- 
tive (Colonel  Anson),  who  had  been  pre* 
vented  by  illness  from  being  in  his  place. 
From  March  to  July  he  waitod  in  vain 
for  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  this 
grievance;  and  it  was  only  at  last^  at 
the  very  close  of  the  Session,  that  he 
could  find  the  opporiunity  he  desii^ed. 
WTien  such  cases  arose  they  were  usually 
much  prejudiced  by  delay.    Moreover, 
when  they  were  brought  forward  at  the 
very  end  of  the  Session,  the  discussions 
were  not  reported,  very  few  Members 
were  present,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
judgment  went  by  default  against  those 
who  had  grievances  to  complain  of.     The 
late  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Dodson)  had  thrown  ridicule  over  the 
maxim  that  grievances  shotild  precede 
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Supply,  by  saying  that  our  ancestors 
were  interested  in  this  old  constitdtional 
rule,  but  that  \re  were  not.  But  where 
would  he  draw  the  line  wh6n  he  defined 
who  were  our  ancestors?  The  Select 
Committees  of  1854  and  1861  hftd  both 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping 
tms  right  of  stating  ^grievances  in  the 
hands  of  Members,  mr  Erskiiie  "May,  in 
his  w6rk  on  the  Poims  and  Proceedings  of 
th^  House,  had  folly  describW  this  aii- 
cientconstitutional  dbctrihia,  andihe  priaid- 
tice  which  had  grown  up  in  boiteequence 
of  allowing  every  description  of  Amend- 
ment to  be  moved  before  goin^  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  Another  voice,  no 
longer  heard  in  that  House^  was  raised 
before  the  Cdmmittee  of  1 861 .  Viscoimt 
Ossington,  Whose  present  illness  every 
Member  of  that  House  mudt  deeply  re- 
gret, but  whose  absence  did  not  render 
his '  opinion  of  less'  weight,  being  asked 
with  reference  to  curtailing  the  expres- 
sion of  OT)ini6n  on  the  part  of  Members, 
said — ''it  is  not  so  much  restraint  that 
we  want '  ad  order  iti  the  arrangetnCint  6f 
Business."  That  order  in  'the  arrange- 
ments was  wanted,  edpecialhron  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  his  h6n.  Friend  thej  Member 
forNorthWarwickshire  (Mr.Newdegate) 
had  abundantly  showTi..  His  hon.Jiiend 
the  lite  Chairman  of  Ways  iemd  Means 
had  stated,  howerer,  that  whifttwaWrelally 
required  was  a  certainty  of  particulfar 
measures  coming  on.  As  regards  Supply 
hon.  Members  had  hdd  an  bpportunify 
pf  eertimating  the  value  of  this  certainty, 
for  he  h^-ppened  to  be  a  good  deal  ip  the 
House  during  the  course  of  the  Arniy 
Estimates,  and  he  knew  fi*om  personal: 
observation  that  there  were  very  few 
Members  in  the  House  when  the  Esti- 
mates were  being  discussed ;  nor  did  he 
think  that  niimber  was  greatly  increased 
last  year  by  the  so-called  *'  certainty  ^' 
of  measures  being  brought  on.  The 
Government  were  proposing  to  take  from 
the  flouse  of  Commons  a  privilege  which 
its  Members  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  progres^  of  Public 
Business  would  be  thereby  facilitated ; 
but  if  the  non-official  element  in  the 
House  found  itself  in  the  intolerable 
position  it  occupied  last  year,  did  the 
Government  think  it  would  succeed  in 
the  object  aimed  at  by  their  proposal  ? 
The  infallible  result  would  be  that  pri- 
vate Members,  would  act  as  they  did  last 
year.  Take  his  own  case  as  an  example. 
JPinding  it  was  impossible  to  bring  for- 
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ward  his  Motion,  he  discovered  a  plan 
of  saying  in  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates eyeiything  he  wanted  to  say. 
[Heai-!]  Y^s,  but"  in  a  difiterent  way. 
He  gave  Notice  that  ho  would  inove  the 
rediiction  df  the  slalary  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. for  War  by  £2,000  a-year,  as 
that  Mini$tet  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing connected  tnth  th^  Army.  On  the 
Yofes  of  the  salaried  of  the  Se<Ji'etai7  of 
Bt&te;  the  Findncitil  Secretary,  and  the 
Sttrvoydr  General,  hon.  Vefnbers  might 
hang  jginjnnunbei'  of -pegjs  and  delay  the 
course  of  Public  Bnsinew.  The  ingemiity 
of  independent  Members  would  have 
recourse  to  this  mode  of  making  their 
grievances  known,  aind  the  Government 
would  riot  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
PubHc  BuMnesd  as  they  hoped  to  do  by 
taking  away  the  prfv2egO  or  freer  speech 
from  tne  House.  u3i6  choice  Of  the  House 
lay  between  the  ^Resolution  which  the 
Government  hoped  to  force  down  the 
throats  pf  hon.  MetiiberB,  as  they  did 
laiit  year -by  a  me^orily  Of 'd^/ and  the 
Obminitt60  propo^ -by  his'hoh.  !FViend 
the  Member  f^  VJTsst  ms^,  ■  That  there 
had  been  a  block  of  PnbHc  Btisiiness  ho 
fully  idmitt^,  but  believted  it  iw^as  the 
result'of  mismanagement.  As  the  Amend- 
ment suggesting  a  Select  Committee  had 
been  ^proposed,  }i^  would  advise  the 
House  to  negative  the  "pr^etA  {Proposal 
simply ;  but;  as  thO'  iquest^on  iirvolved 
waiid  the  highest  importance,  he  trusted 
that  nO  step  woi^d  bis  taken  without  de- 
liberate inqmry,  And'  thftt,  above  iJl, 
qare  "t^^ould  be  taken,  if  a  Committee 
were  appointed,  to  obtain'  the  nomina- 
tion' ofa  Mr  CbAmittee'.  'HonJ  Mem- 
bers owci^'  it'  to:  themi{i6lve«  to  *ee  that 
theyl^'ere  no  longer  d6alt  wWi  as  ^ey 
hadbee'n.  It  ^s  no  iaier^^offidal  ques- 
tion— the  dangerwas-that  Members  who 
had  been  in  office,  or-tvbb  hoped  to  be 
in  office,  looked  more  to  the  official 
management  of  business  than  'to  their 
duty  as  representativies — ^aiid'  it  was  the 
duty  of  independent  Members  to  see  that 
theif  privileges  teere  not  curtailed.  The 
value  of  the*  House  of  Parliament  as  a 
mere  legislative  machine  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  its  value  as  a  means  of 
expressing  public  opinions  and  public 
gnevances.  This  it  was  which  had  made 
the  House  of  Commons  an  example  to 
foreign  nations.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  continue  to  afibid  a  ready 
means  ,for  the  free  esj^ressioii  of  the 
thought  of  a  free  peoplef.' '"''''"' 
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Mb^CATENBISH  bent JNCK  said, 
that  his  right  hon-  Friend  the  Metabex 
for  F  >ex  (Mr.  Dodtoji)  had  u^ed 

the  ■  common  sonsa?*^   now  he 

(Mr.  C.  lientinck)  wished  that  the  Gt>- 
venunent  hi*d,not  been  guidc^d  mer^  hj 
common  seiia^  in  regard  to  tbie  subject ; 
for  had  that  been  the  case, ,  tho  House 
would  ri  hoard  of  tL 

tlon    nu  ^    ood   top  its  at     ^ 

i  g  / '  common  ^efis^  ^  *  wonhi 

Avlioilur  tlipvn  wiis   any 

l  A* 

;  w^»^v  i,vriM^.wj.vv-o  ivxiikh  in- 

1 U  question  the  year  before 

iHT^i,  AJM  Jivu^idall  tho  arguments  then 

advanced,  and, Uatened  to  certain  allega- 

f-  "       I ade  by  the  C^        ^'  -     '   ^^ 

iwr  and  o the  1 

i  /      "     '"   ,viu<jn  Jiiici 

L    Tlio  <- 

ol  ii  ijuui  had  the  aud^iut}— it 

he  !  the  word— Ui  say  that  thi^ 

■'    '    '  ■"  '^i;  butthlB 

4y  refuted 

utir6  Mttiug  on  thiit  isitliB  of  th^ 

Til  en  In?  rij.'-ht  hon,  FricTul  the 

it  \va** ' 

:         ^       ^         ■  .        ,:     _   ,  iildbo 

raised  in  tho  manner  which  tho  iiesolu- 
tion  would  put  a  stop  to.  It  ought^ 
however,  to  be  rememberedthatin  timea 
I  ^f  II  in  liv  iurlMiii  Tulent  Members  had  abun- 
s  of  bringing  qneMiona 
i,vxv.*^  ...-  ^xvM..w,  They  were  at  liberty 
to  speak  on  PetiiibnSf  for  InBtance,  and 
they  had  Thursday  to  themSel,ve^.  But 
the  constitutional  z-ight  c*f  ''grievance 
bei'ore  Supply"  was  the  only  one  jiow  left 
to  thom>  and  they  must  either  maintain 
that,  pr  else  bet-  '         lent  to  the 

Govemnmnt.      ^1  >r  of   the 

Exchecjuor  "^  Un?  o})iuions  very 

often,  and   i-  I  b<i  should  make 

him  change  lu4  opiniun  on  this  subject 
before  he  loft  his  place  to-night  — 
thoi  a  task  of  consider- 

abL  ^  jfto,  as  a  rule,  tho 

right  hon.  Guntit;?mau  only  changed  his 
opinions  ^vhi.n  lie  changed  his  beneL 
It  had  '  ^4?  Ill  support  of  this 

Heeoluti--,  -,-.--  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  away  the,  right  of  making 
Motions  on  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
plr,  because  the  Government  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  get  through  the 
BusineBs  of  the  Soeetion.  I^^oWt  on  thi^ 
point  he  had  obtained  from  the  officials 
of  the  House  atatistiee  aa  to  the  time 
reaUj  ©onefumed  by  imo^c^al  Members 


of  the  House,  and  therefore  taken  fi'om 
tho  Government.  The  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  the  Qovemment  was  in 
1 870,  and  the  Betum  he  had  obtained 
had  reference  to  that  and  the  preceding 
jear.  In  the  Sessi<>n  of  1869,  before  the 
15th  of  «ruly^  there  were  onljy  eight 
nisjhfg  on  general  Supply  on  which 
ts  were   i  i  by  unofR- 

1  s.  Of  t]iL  ;  T  broe  nights 

were  >  by  ^mendi?ienta  wnicli 
had  ni  »>  ^i»  the  division  of  I^ti- 
m-  ration.    One  of  these 

wii-.  ^v , ...  ./,  .,..,  iion.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Ha4its  YMt,  Sdater-Booth) 
on  th^  constitution  oi  the  Board  of  the 
Treasury ;  the  other,  which  occupied  two 
:  ^1.  ^ ,  ^j^g  brought  forwardby  the  j unior 
'  r  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  and 
I  t9  tho  nam  of  the  Queen  againat 
ud.     Ko  one  could  deny  that  these 
w*jiu  '1                 <>f  vast  publif  nee 

which  :                 properly  bro  jro 

the  Hoi4;iu  a^  grievances  before  fcsupply. 
In  the  Pefls^ion  of  1870  thoro  Were  paly 
seven  u  wliith  Amendments  on 
generiji  ^  were  moved;  and  only 
one  Amuudmwnt  wa^?  moved  which  had 
not  reference  to  the  discussion  of  Esti- 
mates afterwa^s  about  to  be  considered 
^namely^  that  proposed  by  his  ri^ht 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
fMi\  Henley),  respect  id  g  the  ei  elusion 
of  reporters  from  the  House.  Therefore, 
in  the  last  two  Sessions  only  three  Mo- 
tions had  been  made  on  general  Supply 
which  did  ngt  relate  to  the  sub^etj^uent 
division  of  Estimate  a  ^  and  the  time  of 
the  Uoverument  had  been  profitably  o<> 
-cniJicd  by  those  questiona  which  M-ere  oSf 
an, urgent  nature*  As  regarded  Motions 
which  referred  to  the  actual  E^timatos 
on  the  Paper,  it  was  clear  that  their  dis- 
cussion before  the  Speaker  L  ft  the  Chair 
was  a  saving  and  not  a  1  no ;  for 

under  such  oii'cumetancc  .s  could 

only  speak  once,  and  a  vote  could  bp 
taken  thus  directly.  If  their  Eosolutions 
were'  A  rombers  challenging,  the 
policy  lates  on  principle  would 
not  be  shut  out^  but  would  be  compelled 
to  ask  the  senso  of  the  Houso  upon  a 
feigned  instead  of  a  real  issue,  a  re- 
sult in  his  (Ma^.  0.  Bentinck'a)  opihion 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  dignity  of  their 
proceedings,  and  entirely  opx>osed  to  com- 
mon sense.  He  was  sure,  thei-efore,  that 
if  *'  comni' '  "  was  allowed  to  ope- 
rate on  thi  i  hon.  Member^  oppo- 
site it  ^o^iiu  1  n^^\vue  them  to  vot6  agalnat 
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this  outrageous  and  monstrous  proposi- 
tion. It  was  said  that  without  this  Reso- 
lution there  would  not  be  time  for  the 
Business  of  the  Government ;  but  they 
had  the  full  benefit  of  it  from  February 
of  last  Session,  and  yet,  instead  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  they  took  Votes  on 
Account,  and  occupied  time  with  sensa- 
tional legislation,  instead  of  brining  on 
the  Estimates.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
head  of  the  Government  took  the  whole 
time  of  the  House  by  moving  that  Go- 
vernment Orders  should  have  prece- 
dence ;  and  then  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  Torrens)  asked  hon.  Mem- 
bers whether  they  were  going  to  siir- 
render  their  independence,  and  spoke  of 
business  being  transferred  to  Downing 
Street,  and  of  the  House  becoming 
merely  an  instrument  to  register  the 
decrees  of  the  Government.  Several 
hon.  Members  were  then  obliged  to 
abandon  their  measures  for  want  of  time 
to  discuss  them,  and  to  those  Members 
he  now  appealed  to  think  twice  before 
they  followed  the  Government  into  the 
lobby  in  support  of  this  Eesolution.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  independence 
of  the  House  was  gone  unless  it  had 
opportunities  of  expressing  its  opinion 
on  questions  which  arose  suddenh"*  In 
addition  to  the  infringement  of  their 
right,  he  had  already  pointed  out  their 
privileges  had  been  ftirther  restricted  by 
the  institution  of  Morning  Sittings. 
Morning  Sittings  would  begin  in  June, 
or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  May,  and  when 
they  began  the  rights  of  private  Mem- 
bers were  lost.  Members  who  were  ex- 
hausted by  sitting  from  2  o^clock  to 
7  o'clock  could  not  attend  to  Public  Busi- 
ness after  9  o'clock  at  night.  In  1862, 
after  Lord  PaJmerston  had  carried  the 
Eesolution  by  which  Thursdays  were 
transferred  to  official  Members,  and  by 
which  the  Motion  for  Adjournment  was 
taken  away  and  Supply  put  down  on 
Friday  instead,  the  senior  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  White),  proposed  a  Reso- 
lution identical  with  this;  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton  and  Sir  James  Graham  opposed  it, 
and  the  former  said — 

*'  It  would  not,  I  think,  he  fitting  that  a  bare 
majority  should  imi)oso  restrictions  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  House,  which  a  large 
minority  might  regard  as  being  inconsistent 
with  constitntional  principle."  —  [3  Hansard, 
oLtv.  161.] 

These  words  might  have  some  influence 
on  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 


the  House ;  and  the  main  support  con- 
stitutional and  conservative  opinion  coiild 
have  in  the  House  was  the  independence 
of  the  House  itself,  wherefore  he  be- 
lieved Members  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  would  be  entirely  hostile 
to  the  principle  of  this  Resolution. 

The  OHANOELLOR  ofthb  EXCHE- 
QXJER :  Sir,  it  is  with  dome  trepidation 
I  rise  to  answer  the  arguments  that 
have  been  adduced,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  intrinsic  weight  of  them  as 
from  this  reflection — that  if  the  Motion 
I  have  submitted  were  carried  outitwould 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  hon. 
Members  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck) 
and  Whitehaven  (Mr.  0.  Bentinck),  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  addressing  the 
House  so  frequently  as  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  When  Ixemember  the 
House  is  fresh  ft^m  hearing  the  i^>eeohes 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Member, 
I  confess  I  fear  it  may  be  oarried  away 
by  terror  lest  it  should  not  hear  them 
again,  and  that  hon.  Members  may  go 
contrary  to  their  honest  and  sincet^  con- 
victions rather  than  run  the  rie^  of  such 
a  deprivation.  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  disregarding  a  great  deal  of  their 
speeches,  because,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  not  relevant  to  the  subject  liefore 
the  House.  This  Bedolution  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  legislative  power  of  this 
House,  because,  whichever  way  it  is  de- 
cided, the  time  alloted  to  the  HoiiBe  for 
legislation  will  be  precisely  the  same. 
The  question  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
whether  a  certain  portion  of  time  shall 
Infattire  be  devoted  to  hon.  Members 
to  make  speeches  ^Mch  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  no  immediate  result— that 
is,  to  state  grievances — or  whether  it 
shall  be  given  to  the  consideration  of 
that  which,  after  All,  is  the  original  and 
principal  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
•^the  carei^  investigation  of  tiie  public 
expenditure.  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion we  have  to  decide.  Kierefore,  I 
take  the  libertjr  of  saving  that  a  ^reat 
deal  that  has  been  said  tm  other  sumects 
is  absolutely  and  purely  irrelevant.  This 
question  may  be  argued  in  different 
ways.  It  may  be  argued  on  authority 
— as  it  has  been,  there  being  quoted 
against  me  Lord  Ossington  and  Sir 
&skine  May,  who  are,  in  tmth,  the 
two  principal  witnesses  on  whom  I  rely 
in  asKing  the  House  to  renew  this  Mo- 
tion. But  the  House  is  aidted  to  appoint 


Mr,  Cavendish  Bentinch  • 
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a  Oommittee  to  investigate  this  question 
and  any  other  cliangeB  tliat  may  be  pro- 
posed, I  am  no  enemy  to  Committees 
of  the  House  for  these  purposes  j  but 
when  a  Committee  has  mad©  a  strong 
recommendation,  and  it  has  passed 
through  a  year's  experience  without 
giving  rise  to  cavil,  if  it  is  to  be  put 
aside  pending  inquiry  by  another  Com- 
mittee, such  a  practice  will  bo  singularly 
inconsistent,  because  the  only  use  of  a 
CommittOQ  is  to  inspire  the  House  with 
eo  much  confidence  in  its  recommenda- 
tions^that  they  may  be  carried  out.  If 
you  markedly  disregard  the  strong  re- 
oonmiendations  of  a  Committee  which 
have  been  tried  with  success,  what  hope 
oan  there  bo  that  the  recc^mmendations 
of  the  proposed  Committee  will  be  car- 
ried out  t  This  is  not  like  a  technical 
and  abstruse  subject,  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  not  like  to  look  into  for 
themselves,  and  on  which  they  may  wil- 
lingly defer  to  thoso  who  have  devoted 
time  and  attention  to  it.  The  Bules 
and  Orders  of  the  Ho^se  are  matters 
which  press  upon  us  all,  and  which  we 
all  form  an  opinion  upon  every  day. 
Therefore  it  is  natural — and  I  do  not  say 
it  in  a  tone  of  complaint — that  when  an 
influential  Committee  comes  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  such  a  gubject  the  House  should 
be  apt  to  disregard  the  recommenclations 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  judge  the 
matter  for  itself,  I  confess  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me,  unless  the  House  will  defer 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  may 
appoint,  a  matter  which  cannot  be  found 
out  beforehand,  it  is  absolutely  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  appoint 
one  at  all.  Men  of  the  highest  eminence 
must  compose  these  Committees  if  they 
ar&  to  have  any  effect  on  the  House; 
but  if  their  recommendations  come  to  be 
inyarij^bly  set  aside,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  gelt  gentlemen  of  eminence  to  give 
to  these  inquiries  the  time  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result.  These 
are  difficulties — I  do  not  say  they  are 
conclusive^ — against  referring  the  matter 
to  a  Commitee,  but  they  are  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  who  ^nsh  to 
eee  an  improvement  carried  out  in  the 
oonduct  of  our  Business,  It  seems  to 
me,  as  the  House  will  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  and  without  regard  to  what  a 
Committee  may  recommend,  it  is  better 
to  make  the  proposition  before  the 
House  than  to  go  before  a  Committee. 


But  be  that  as  it  may,  that  is  not  the 
real  question  before  us  to-night,  because 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  West 
Essex  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson),  as 
I  understand,  does  not  allege  that  he 
has  anything  to  say  against  my  Mo- 
tion, but  he  projioses  to  supersede  it  by 
a  Committee,  He  is  one  of  thoso  persons 
who  would  bum  down  my  house  in  order 
to  roast  hia  own  pig,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is  a  great  pity  the  question 
of  a  Committee  was  introduced  at  all. 
The  two  subjects  are  quite  distinct.  As 
has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr,  Ander- 
son), tlie  one  does  not  exclude  the  other. 
Many  hon.  Gentlemen  may  be  in  favou 
of  both.  But,  having  made  that  remark^ 
I  must  say  I  think  flio  best  course,  with 
a  view  to  the  reform  of  our  Bules  and 
Orders,  would  be  to  vote  for  that  which, 
in  this  instance,  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee^  and  to  consider,  as  a 
separate  question,  the  Motion  for  a 
Committee  when  we  go  into  the  matter 
at  large.  What  we  proposed  to  do  was, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  give  cer- 
tainty to  the  House  as  to  what  should 
come  before  it;  and  that  advantage  I 
shoidd  say  we  entirely  attained.  That 
was  no  ^ght  advantage,  for  what  was 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  pre- 
viously. Hon,  Gentlemen  put  down  a 
nimxbcr  of  Questions,  which  sometimea 
remained  on  the  Paper  a  very  long 
time,  because  there  was  no  sufficient 
inducement  for  them  to  come  down  to 
the  House  and  bring  them  on.  But 
those  whoso  duty  it  was  to  an>swer  the 
Questions  had  to  attend  whenever  Supply 
was  on  the  paper,  in  order  to  have  the 
chance  of  answering  them.  I  have  my- 
self been  12  or  13  times  in  that  unen- 
viable position — and  let  me  inform  the 
House  that  is  no  slight  inconvenience  to 
those  whose  time  is  not  their  own,  and 
who  have  other  important  duties  to  at- 
tend to.  But  it  is  said  that,  after  all, 
last  Session  we  did  not  advance  much 
more  rapidly  with  Supply  than  before. 
That  is  quite  true.  We  took  longer 
time  in  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates, but  we  discussed  them  much 
more  satisfactorily.  The  Votes  were 
looked  into  much  more  narrowly,  and 
the  House  in  that  respect  asserted  n 
duty,  by  carefully  wateliing  and  criticis- 
ing the  expenditure,  quite  as  important 
as  hearing  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Whitehaven.     Tho 
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Sarticulaxs  as  to  the  progress  mAde  in 
iscussing  th^  EstimateB  aro  rathoi 
curious.  lu  1865  tlhe.averagfQ,  numbei 
of  Votes  passed  in  Supply  per  night  was 
11;  in  1870,  the  number  was  8;  in 
1871,  the  average  number  wojs  JQ  ;  and 
in  1872  it  was  9  only.  Did  w«  gain  no- 
thing by  that?  I  think  we  gained  a  ^eijit 
deal.  My  :0T^  experience,, satisfiea  me 
that  the. result  has  been  that. more  atjsen.* 
tion  was  paid,  to  the  subje<jt,  Tpub^^ve 
to'  look  to  the!  p9ckets.  of  ^e  people  a#. 
well  as , to.  their  liberties,  ana  the  grjeF- 
ances  of  the' pocket  are,  I  apprehend, 
quite  as  pressing  as  any  other  po-oaUed 
grievances  whi<£  there  is  no  lack  of  op- 
portunitv  foribringinfip  before  the  House* 
what  I  have  proposed  was  focoiaiq.end©d 
by  a  Oon^aittee  of  great ,  authority.  It . 
has  thd  conpurrence  of  .the  head  of  the 
Qt)vemment,  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  of  other  gentlemen  of  %\^& 
greatest  weight  and  authority,  K  hias 
been  tried  without  the  suggestion  that 
it  had  failed,  and,  being  moved'  in  t^e 
same  terms  as  last  yoar^  I  trust  the 
House  wiU  not  go  back,  but  enablQ  u^ 
to  apply  to  the  finance  of  the  coming 
year  ^e  same  scrutiny  we  applied  last 
year. 

Mb.  HIiBMON  could  not  pdmit  that 
the  {arrangement  last  year  had  been 
successful.  Bv  the  arrangement  of  last 
year  hon.  Members  were  prevented  firom 
taking  part  in  criticising  the  Estimate  a, 
because  they  were  uncertain  what  Votes 
would  come  on,  in  consequence  of  tlijs 
Vptes  njot  being  movqd  in  the  order  in 
wldoh  they  were  placed  on  the  paper. 
The  Civil  Service  Eiatimatos^  especially 
the  Supeirannttatibn  Vpte,  had  pi^ssed 
through  the  House  with  Btarcely  any 
observation.  Ho  was  not  diisposed  to 
oflter  any  factious  opposition  to  the  Go- 
vernment, but  although  he  had  sup- 
ported the  right  hon.  Gt^ntleman  last 
year,  he  could  not  support  him  now. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  ho  had 
given  Notice  of  an  Amendment  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Ohancoilor  of  thd  Ei'<?hQ- 
quer,  which  he  .thought  the  House  should 
diq)oso  of  simultaneously— probably  the- 
House  did  not  fully  perceive  the  effect 
of  his  askine  to  have  the  Trord  *'  first  " 
struck  out— but  in  truth  the  words  as 
they  now  stood  gave  them  nothing  what- 
ever. His  second  Amendment  related 
to  "Opposed  Business,**  and  he  should 
move  its  omission.  He  also  thought 
they  were  entitled  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  Session  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Qentlemaii  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  on  the  question  that  no 
fresh  Opposed  Business  should  bo  pro- 
ceeded with  after  half-past  12  o'clock. 
On  this  pk)int  a  somewhat  ominous  piece 
of  paper  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
nearly  every  Member;  it  bore  at  its 
head  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of 
"the  privileges  of  private  Members." 
It  stated  that  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing in  th(B  House  against  this  pro- 
posal, which  it  was  hoped  would  be  en- 
countered by  the  most  strenuous  oppo* 
sition.  If  any  hon.  Gentleman  intended 
to  oppose  the  proposition,  it  was  only 
right  that  the  House,  should  hear  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Hon.  d^ntlemen  who  had 
charge  of  a  particular  measure  were  apt 
to  think  of  no  other  bosiness  but  their 
own ;  but  those. Gentlemen  ought  to  re- 
collect that  other  Members  were  obliged 
to,  wait  in  the  H^nise  until  late  hours  te 
watch  those  nxeasures.  The  officers  of 
the  House  also  were  obliged  te  wait, 
and  there  should  be.  some  oonisideiratiou 
shown,  to  them*  Why  should  not  the 
House  put  ante  operation  in  its  own 
favour  the  nine  hours  movement,  of 
whicJlL  the  hon»  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundelle^)  was  so  ereat  an  advo- 
cate. ?  Soiue  might  say  that  they  should 
adopt  "  the  double-shift,"  and  that  they 
should  have  another  gentleman  te  eharo 
in  the  duties  of  "presidiag  over  theiz  de- 
libemtuonA,.t\Tp  Chairmen  of  Committees, 
two  iE'irst  Commiosioneis  qf  Works»  each 
with  perhaps  a  different  set  of  Ptok 
Bul^,  §n4  so.  on, ;  He  |iid  not!  wish  to 
make  aj^y  partip^lar  jreifejeivoe  te  the  late 
occupant  of  .the.  Speaker^a  /ehair  \  but  he 
would  say  that  tibia  was  not  a  moment 
at  which  they  should,  lightly  regard  the 
onerous  duties  whioh  uiej^  imposed  on 
those  who  served  them  in  this  House. 
Hou.  Gent}eni^  might  i^est  assured  that 
legislation  would  not  be  facHlitated  by 
carrving  it  oh  te  extreme  hours.  A  strike 
would  be  piToduceft;  not  a. strike  against 
a  larger ' '  output ' '  of  legislation^  but  such 
a  strike  as  had  led  been  for  years  by  the 
la|te  Mr.  Brotherten.  It  would  be  found 
that  adherence  te  unlimited  hours  would 
produce  a  movement  in  favour  of  early 
closing.  In  these  days,  when  so  much 
importance  was  attached  te  the  operation 
of  a  free  Press — especially  by  hon^  Mem- 
bers opposite — ^he  begged  te  point  out 
that  it. was  strangefy  mconai^ent  that 
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they  should  practii^ally  be  sitting  in 
cmr$$tdf  and  virtually  discueeing  mea- 
fures  with  closed  doors. 


idid:-r-^f^  HP;  Noes 


QuOfttlnii  Tiut. 

The  I 
78  ;  M*ij--^-*'^^j  .  'J,  I 

Mjun  (iuostioii  put,  aild  np-i^d  to, 

givon  thitt  IMi mates  wlLi  be  mov^duvCoimnitUo 
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'  ''      '  '          ""        "       ■■       .  Ihelirst 
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'lliiu-o*- 

<Liv 

ru.h-r^ 

Lav 

'  'nil 

Or^j 

.     ^       .ih. 

wit  I 

:V  ^vitAiout  jiuUin^  iiiiy  quos- 
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shall  tharenpon  rtisolve  itei^lf 

-'lI 

rol  1 

jaitm  ai  MAXixmXj^  prt>l>o«?d 

tob' 

ttuit  day. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  mid.,  that  with 
reference  t»i  his  ReeolutioD,  '*  That  no 
fieiesk  Oppoeed  Easiness  be  proceeded 
-     '  ■    tho 

he 


of 
aa 


with  liner  half-past  T^olre 
clock  aot©  meH^LU^nfe,"  m  far 
could  gather  the  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  prindple  of  hie 
Motiod  in  the  ehap6  of  a  Seesional 
Order.  He  shonld,  therefore,  for  the 
preftont  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands. 
If,  however,  he  found  that  they  did  not^ 
on  I  ttion,  take  the  initiative^  he 

Bho  ^y  the  eubjeet  again  before 

the 

^\^  DSMID  hoped  it  would  not 

be  understood  that  hon.  Members  were 
boimd  to  accept  a  proposal  which  he, 
for  one,  believed  would  tend  gteatly  to 
lengthen  their  dfibates.  ' 

Mb.  QLAD8T0NE  observed,  the 
Motion  not  having  beek  inade,  thei^  was 
now  no  opportunity  of  Bpeaking  on  it. 
So  far  a$  the  Oovemnient  wei'e  con- 
c-emed,  th^y  wei*e  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  the  Bubjeot  on  that  or  any  other 
night.  At  the  same  time^  he  thought  it 
ve*y  likely  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  pjstponing 
the  Motion  till  another  mght,  when  the 
general  mind  of  the  House  might  be 
directed  t6  it. 

Sin  ^i;b\t;y,  i-c,  bill, 

B>  ;-.      ^mST  r:BA1>EN0. 

Conttifered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 

tSM,  PLIM80LL,  in  nsing  to  Taote 
that  tlie  Chairman  be  directed  to  move 
the  HouBd,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 


in  a  Bill  for  the  Survey  of  certain  Ship- 
ping and  to  prevent  overloading,  said, 
that  since  he  had  circulated  a  book 
amongst  the  Members  of  the  House  on 
this  mibject  he  had  had  upwards  of 
SOO  letters  from  as  many  Members 
of  the  House,  and  of  that  number 
97  had  authorized  him  to  put  their 
naimes  on  the  back  of  the  Bill.  That 
could  not  be  done  without  great  incon- 
venience, and  therefoi-e  he  had  deter- 
mined to  talte  the  first  10  names,  and 
he  asked  the  others  to  accept  that  as  an 
explanation. 

Ms.  NORWOOD  said,  he  had  no' 
wish  to  oppose  the  Motion ;  but  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  hon,  Meml>ers  who 
had  received  the  book  i*eferred  to  would 
suspend  their  judgment  on  the  ground! , 
that  it  was  an  e^  parU  statement  capable  \ 
of  being  satisfactorily  answered. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

i?n?{>/rKf,  That  the  Chainnan  V^  ji^ri^riffl  to' 
move  ttw)  Houae,  tliat  leiiVe  be  gi  ^j  in 

a  BDJ  to  provide  for  the  Purvey  t'i  lu^>- 

ping^  and  to  prevent  ovcrkxidiiig:.  i 

Ri^solution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  bd 
"brought  in  by  Mr,  PttMsoLL,  Mr,  Hoh^mAk, 
3tr.  CnAHLKa  IiEwi».  Mr.  Htavelby  Hili^  5lr, 
>SAMii>.i,  iilr.  Cakteb,  Sir  Henry  Belwis- 
Ibiietson,  Sir  Robeut  Torj;min-9>  My.  Eykyk^ 
iind  Mr.  LbrmAn. 

BUljIire^&ftiHl,  and  read  tbe  Sni  time.  [Bill  43.] 


JPtTBUO  PETXTIOJ^S. 
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tn  ■    ■  ,    •    .     ^    i      '       .  ■  ..,}  t<> 

C:'"  A  kill 
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l.'r    „ 

tit  i'j:ttt*^'iiJ  t'i 
Petitions,  ?i 
that  Kiieh  CotntMui 


HmL'  to  1 '  •  hnt 

'i)l  vnB^B  £■  .  :  :_: _.::ubcr 

1  •qtition :— And  that  surh 

1    to  direct  tho  printing 

,  or  of  such  part§  oi 

t  I  require  it: — And 

!  <  ji  ^       port  their 


opinion    and    observati  to    tlio 

Houee  :"— ilr.  Ch.%rll     1 ..  >     T..xjtB 

Kino,  Major  Gavix,   Lord   Aiti  j  ll, 

Sir  Damp  Salomon**,  Mr*  Owb>  ^fr. 

KlXNAtRt^,   Mr,    M*LAt3AN,  lilr.  BE:Nle>  OCoNOH, 

Ewl  Percy,  Mr.  Dimsuali,  3ir.  Williah 
OitMsiiir  GoitE,  Mr.  REOiNAiiB  Yoitiai,  Mr. 
Cavesi>i«h  Bk^ttikck,  and  Mr»  Abthuh  Gt  eht  : 
— ^Thi'ce  to  bo  the  quorum.  —  (Mt\  f  %//*/.* 
Torvt^r.) 

KITCHBX  AND  REFKESIIifEJfT  EOOMS 

(hofse  of  commoxs)* 
Btaading  Committee)  appQiHiedt   '*to  control 
tht  arrangomcntB  of  the  iStchon  and  Eefreiih* 
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ment  Booms,  in  the  department  of  the  Serjeant 
at  Arma  attending  this  House:" — Colonel 
French,  Mr.  HsxiiT  Edwards,  Mr.  Dalglish, 
Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Fttzwilliam 
Dick,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  and  Mr. 
GoLDNST : — Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  February  11,  Mr.  Abthttb.  Guest 
added. 


PBEVENTION  OF  GRIME  BILL. 

.On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Brttqb,  9iU  to 
amend  the  Act  for  the  Piievention  of  Crime, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Winterbotham. 

BUlpresmtedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [^111 36.] 

JT7BIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Bill 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Law  relating  to 
Juries,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mi*.  Attobnry 
General  and  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Bill  prw#»^,  and  read  tho  first  time.  [Bill  36.] 

BJCAL  ESTA.TB  SETTLEMBNTB  BILLd 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Fowlbb^  Bill 

for  the  restriction  of  the  length  of  sottiiemonts 

of  Beal  Estate,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr. 

William  Fowler,   ]Ur.  Kobert  Brand,  and 

''  Mr.  Waticin  Willlucs. 

BiIl;»r^<^n/^,BndTobd  the  first  time.  XBUl'SS.} 

AT)MT&ALTY   Aio)    WAR    OFFICES    EEBXTIU)- 
ING   BILL. 

'On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  Bill  for  the 
ao^uisition  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing thereon  new  buih&ngs  at  Whitehall  for  the 
Acuniralty  and  War  Office,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  ,by  Mr.  Atrton,  Mi^.  Shaw  X^RPXTRBy  and 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannxrman. 

"BWipreseutedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  40.] 

EPPINO  FOREST  BILL. 

,   On  Motion  of  Mr.  Axrton,  BiU  to  oj;ten?l  the 
time  for  the  £pping  Forest  'Cdmmis8ioiioi>s  to 
make  their  final  Keport,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Baxter. 
.    Billiir#«tf»^^  sad  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  39.] 


VldTORlA  ElCBAmotEKTr  (SOMERSET ^OTTSE) 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  Bill  to  confinn 
an  Agreement  for  a  Lease  by  the  CommiBsioneTS 
of.  Her  Majesty's  Wor]»  and  PubUo  Bmldings 
to  the  Governors  and  Fropiictors  of  King's  C(u- 
]eg&  London,  of  a  piece  of  Land  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment  annexed  to  Somerset  House,  and 
to  ffive  the  said  Oommissionors  further  powers 
of  leadng  the  said  piece  of  Lsaoid,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Baxter. 

BiRpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiH  41.] 

VEXATIOUS    OBJECTIONS    (BOROUGH    EEGIB- 

tration)  bill. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Rathbonb,  Bill  to  make 
further  provision  against  frivolous  and  vexatioiiB 


Objectionfl  before  Bevising  Barristers  for  Bo- 
roughs, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  Whitbrbad,  and  Mr.  Massey. 
ISiil presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  37.] 

INFAlVnoiDE  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Charley,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relatinff  to  Lifantidde,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  lax,  Charley,  Mr.  Gilpin,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

'&QX presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  42.] 

MINE  DUES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Lopes,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  respecting  the  rating  of  Mine  Dues  in 
England  aud  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  LofPES  and  Mr.  Greoory. 

Biiliym«iiM,androad  the  first  time.  [Bill  44.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Twdre  o  clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  1 1  th  February,  1 878. 

MflTCJTES.]— Select  Commptteb— OflSce  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Office  of  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  eippointcd 
and  nominated. 

Public  Bills— JFVV^^  Jteading—GoY^  Chapel, 
Tiverton,  Marriages  Legalization*  (11);  Re- 
gulation of  Bailways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents) ♦(12). 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 
HEB.  UAJESTY's  AlTfiTWEB  TO  THE  ADDEESS. 

The  TEEASURER  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Lord  Poltimobe)  re- 
ported  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the 
Address,  as  follows : — 

ITy  Louns, 

I  HAVE  received  with  much  pleasure  your 
loyal  and  dutiful  Address. 

In  all  your  endeavours  to  promote  the  wdfaro 
of  my  people  you  may  rely  with  oonfidenoe  on 
my  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

THE  SAN  JUAN   AWARD— BOUNDARY 
LINE.— QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  of  LATIDERDALE,  in 
rising  to  ask  a  Question  of  whioh  he 
liad  given  Notice,  as  to  what  steps  had 
been  taken  to  settle  the  boundary  line  in 
the  San  Juan  Question  under  the  award 
of  the  German  Emperor,  said,  his  inquizy 
was  a  nautical  one.  He  had  some  know- 
ledge of  fhe  channel  in  reqpect  of  which 
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the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  made  Lis 
Award — ^ though  the  Ilaro  was  the  chan- 
nel^ the  boundary  line  was  still  an  unset- 
tled q^uestion.  He  therefore  wished  to 
impress  on  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  having  the  line  itaeK  accurately  traced 
on  an  authenticated  chai'ti  to  bo  fiigned 
by  Commissioners  duly  a\ithorized  in 
behalf  of  eadi  country*  Onless  this 
were  done,  he  was  fearful  of  many  difii- 
CttltieR  arising  in  future.  When  he  wfts 
an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  it  used 
to  be  Baid  that  the  man  who  went  to  sea 
w^ithout  a  chart  knew  little  of  his  busi- 
ness.  Well,  he  thought  that  those  who 
attempted  to  settle  this  matter  in  1846 
went  to  sea  without  a  chart,  or,  if  they 
had  one,  this  line  was  not  marked  on 
it.  Although  the  Haro  was  the  widest 
and  deepest  of  the  channels  in  those 
waters,  its  depth  was  a  great  drawback 
to  the  navigation.  There  was  no  an- 
ehorag:e  in  it,  and  its  course  was  some- 
tliing  like  throe  Z*s.  The  tides,  instead 
of  running  through  the  channel,  ran 
across  it.  For  steamers  it  did  very 
well,  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  suit- 
able for  large  sailing  vessels  snch  as  those 
which  earned  timber  on  those  eeas,  K 
the  Americans  chose  to  fortify  San  Juan 
our  ships  must  pas*  under  their  guns. 
The  Rosario  should  have  been  the  chan- 
nel, and  we  ought  to  have  got  it,  seeing 
that  up  to  1846  the  Cokimbia  nver 
was  the  clear  and  distinct  boundary. 
We  had  given  up  63,000  square  miles 
of  land,  and  a  country  in  miich  there 
was  much  gold,  to  the  Americans. 
What  wo  had  given  up  was  value  ^or 
£2O,OOO,UO0;  while  the  Aiherican»  had 
never  given  up  anything  to  us.  He  must 
make  a  slight  correction  in  that  last  state- 
ment, for  he  believed  they  had  given  ns 
up  tibe  navigation  of  the  Zucan,  a  river 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  While  we  insisted 
on  the  Bosario,  the  Americans  insisted 
on  the  Haro  Channel.  Lord  Russell 
proposed  as  a  compromise  the  Middle 
Channel,  and  farther  than  that  we  oiight 
never  to  have  gone.  We  were  on  good 
terms  with  the  Indians^  while  there  was 
war  to  the  knife  between  them  and  the 
Americans.  This  might  lead  to  squab- 
bles with  the  Indians  coming  from  our 
islands.  Then  quarrels  would  be  likely 
^  -ri^e  in  consequence  of  the  different 
s  of  this  country  and  the  United 
r^ tare 8,  The  Alabama  Claims  were  only 
a  joke  to  this  matter,  so  great  was  its 
importaiic&^  and  the  sacnfico   we   had 
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made ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  a  de- 
gi-ading  one  as  regards  fliis  country.  As 
for  the  Americans,  the  only  question 
with  them  had  been  how  much  money 
could  they  get  out  of  us.  He  begged 
to  ask,  Whether  any  and  what  measures 
had  been  taken  to  finally  settle  the 
boundary  line  in  the  San  Juan  quarter, 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  marked  down 
on  a  sea  chart  and  signed  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
both  nations  ?  That  was  the  Question 
he  had  put  on  the  Paper ;  but  he  begged 
in  addition  to  ask  what  construction  was 
to  be  placed  on  these  words  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846 — '*  Provided  always  that  said 
channel  sliall  be  free  for  the  navigation 
of  both  parties?  " 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  Tli©  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  Question  of  which  he  has  given 
Notice.  He  has  gone— as  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do — into  many  matters 
more  or  less  connected  with  this  question. 
He  has  given  us  the  history  of  the  last 
28  years  connected  with  it.  I  think,  aa 
to  his  observations  on  the  Treaty  of 
1846,  he  will  recollect  that  as  it  was 
made  by  a  Conservative  Government,  it 
is  not  my  business  to  defend  it.  As  to 
tha  hypothetical  cases  he  has  put — 
whether  the  Americans  will  regret  the 
Awanl  having  been  in  their  favour — it 
is  impossible  to  give  him  a  definite 
answer;  but  I  will  give  him  a  clear, 
and,  I  think ^  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  Question  of  which  he  has 

f'ven  Notice.  The  noble  and  gaUant 
arl  expressed  much  alarm  that,  this 
question  being  decided  against  us,  some 
points  should  still  be  left  open  to  future 
misconception,  I  think  that  alarm 
reasonable  on  the  part  of  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl.  The  Treaty  of  1846  pro- 
fessed to  decide  what  should  be  tho 
boundaries  between  our  possessions  in 
North  America  and  the  United  States. 
Although  it  was  not  in  the  Treaty,  a 
Commifefiion  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  line  described  by 
that  Treaty.  The  Conunissioners  met^ 
and  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  Hno 
until  it  reached  a  certain  point  on  tho 
Georgian  GuK.  Then  they  differed.  The 
American  Commissioner  contended  that 
it  ought  to  be  drawn  down  the  Haro 
Channel*  We  contended  that  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  do\m  the  Rosario  Chan n el. 
Since  that  time  the  noble  and  gaUant 
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Earl  knows  how  impossible  it  has  been, 
notwithfltandin^  various  attepapts,  to 
settle  the  question  by  arbitration  or  com- 
promise. As  I  said  the  other  evexung^ 
the  compromise  proposed  by  Earl  Eussell 
was  to  take  the  Middle  Channel,  which 
was  not  known  at  the  time  the  Treatjr 
of  1846  was  made,  and  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent line  from  the  Bosario  Channel, 
for  which  we  had  always  contended. 
Considered  as  a  compromise,'  t^is  had!  t 
great  disadvantage  of  giving  iis  IelU  that 
we  cared  to  have  and  taking  |L^ay  from 
the  Americans  all  they  wished  fox  |  be- 
cause all  that  either  party  cared  fpr.  waa 
the  Island  of  San  Juan,  and  the  Middle 
Channel  would  have  given  us  that.  The 
Commissioners  having  differed  on.  the 
point  to  which  I  have  referred,  vafiouB 
negotiations  followed,  and  the  question 
has  at  last  been  settled  by  an  Awatd. 
im£avourable  to  us.  On  the  21^^  of 
October  last  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
made  his  Award ;  and  we  tha^ght  it 
right  without  loss  of  time  to  take  mea- 
sures to  carry  the  Award  into  ^SDCt.  Xn 
the  first  place,  we  gave  instruotLons  for 
the  evacuation  of  th^t  parjt  of  Bon  Juan 
of  which  we  held  military  occupation, 
and  then  we  took  steps  tq  obviate  the 
difficulty  which  the  noblo  and  gallant 
Earl  has  pointed  out.  Portunately,. 
Admiral  Prevost,  our  member  of  the 
Commission,  had  never  given  up  bis  Com- 
mission ;  and  wo  therefore  sent  at  once 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
a  proposal  that  the  Coniiuission  should 
resume  its  labours;  and  we  also  sug- 
gested tliat,  as  a  complete  survey  of  those 
waters  had  boon  made,  it  ^ould  no^/bo 
necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to.  meet 
on  the  spot.  At  tlio  same  time  we 
desired  the  Hydrograplier  of  the  Navy, 
with  Admiral  Provost,  to  go  over  the 
chart  and  draw  the  exact  line  which  they 
considered  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
Award  of  the  Emperor  of  QDrmany. 
They  did  so.  Soon  fldPtorwards  an  answer 
came  from  tlie  United  States,  agreeing  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Commission,  and  also 
agreeing  that  tlio  survey  was  complete, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
any  further  examination  on  the  spot. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  this  country  at  the  some  time  a 
chart,  on  which  was  drawn  the  line 
according  to  their  view,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that,  though  not  absolutely  the 
same  as  ours,  it  is  as  nearly  identical 
as  could  be  expected.    We  have  sent 

Uarl  Granville 
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out  Admiral  Prevost  to  the  United  States, 
with  power,  conjointly  with  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  to  sign  four  maps,  two  to  be 
retained  by  ea(£  coTintry,  and  to  come 
to  a  decision  as  to  the  exact  line  where 
there  was  some  variation  between  tho 
lines  marked  on  the  charts  I  have  ju^t 
mentioned. .  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  taken  the  necessary  steps 
with  the  Senate  to  authorize  what  they 
have  done,  ■  and  I  hope  .thai/  in  a  very 
short  time  hideed  1  this  iitattdr^  will  be 
QQmplelt^y/uujL  ^Atiafkctoriiy  eettled.' 

OFFIOB  OF  THB  CUSRK  OF  THB  PARLIA- 
MENTS AKD  OFFICB  OV  TRS  OENTLBMAN 
USHBR  OF  TBJB  BLACK  ROD. 


Sel6ot  Oominittoo  on, 
following  were  named  of 

Ld.  Chancellor. 

I-id.  Preuidrnt. 

Ijd.  Privy  Softl. 

D.  liichinond. 

D.  Saint  Albans. 

M/LAn6do^tfiia  ■ 

M.  &iUiblU:y. 

M,  Kath. 

E.Dovon. 

E.-.TAnkon-lllc. 

a;  SUmhopo. 

£.  CaniarvaD. 
.  iE.  >Ulmo6bury« 


ap])omted:  The  Lonls 

the  Committee : 

E.  GrnnWUo, 

E.  KimlKTley. 

lA,  Cham1>erlain. 

V.  llawBiden. 

V.  Everalcy. 

Ld.;  I^iowua.' 

L.  CQlviUo  of  OOnMa. 

JU  liodcadiJu. 

1j.  CoVhoator. 

ti.  Sk<*lmor«Salc. 

Ti. 'AVeUkidJ      '    ' 

li.  Ouxzis«  • 


GOyJB  CHAFJ£L//Tfy£BTpV,   ICABBLAXS^ES 

LEaAXIZ.li:iOK  BILL:  [Bi.L.l 
A   BiU-  "ior  .Icgalinng    certain   nazriage^ 
Bolcmnizod  in.  Caw  Clim)cl,  in  Ktt  portion  in 
■Kverton,  Devon" — Wm j}r€»rHC4'<l hy^Tho  Lord 
Bishop  of-  Bxct«7  read  1".     (N^o.  11.)  ' 

AfiGUlATIOX    OP    RAILWAYS    (PRETENTION 

OF  AOClDiKrs)  BILL    [lI.L.] 
•  A  Bin  "to  mnfind'lho  ?aw  tolnitin^  to  tho 
ropiilation  of  ItailwavH" — Was  preKmtt^  by  Tho 
Lord  Buckhirst;  ix-ad  1».     (No.  12.) 

House  adjoiimc<Y  at  ajUart^r  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

^  quarter  before 

'  Hvd  o'clock. 


HpiraE    OP    COMMONS, 
TuMdayy  nth  Fihruari/y  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  tiflULBcr  Comihttbb— Printing, 
appointed  and  tioMiaated;  Kitchoa  and  Bo- 
frt'shment  Booms  (Houifo  of  Commons),  Mr. 
Arthur  Guest  added;  l^ndowed  Scliooll  Act 
(1869\  appointed. 

Public  Bills — Onf^mf— XaadloKdndTbHttt*; 
Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Iroliad}:*. 
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Ordrre^^Fu**t  Rradfrttf—F^r^tory  Acts  Anicnd- 
ment*  [471;  Hoad«  and  Bridere^  fH^otlfind^  ♦ 
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jTBB  Majesty's  A5r8;wEE  to  tot  addre^si* 

Ttm  COMPTEOLLEB  or  the 
HOUSKHQLD  (Lord  Otho  Fiiz- 
gj^raUd)  r^ofUd  Hto  Majesty^©  AiOfwiar 
to  the  Address,  as  follows : — - 

•  i  rttp  m$k)eoK^i4emt  on  pour  car&f^l  emm^a* 
fkm  tff  the  mtamtnt  fohkhutU  h  Uid  Ufv*^  i^u^ 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAl^ 
Mtn*E  CHILDREN.— QUESTION. 

Us.,  WnEELHOUSE  aaked  the  Vice 
Preaidetit  of  th^  Council,  Whether/ in 
accordance  Vith  the  principle  of  pro* 
nioting  the  t^ducation  of  qvery  chUa  in 
the  Kingdom,  it  be  the  intention  of  Hior 
Majesty's  Gtyvernmlent  to  introduoe  any 
measure  during  the  present  Seseion  to 
afford  increased  facilitios  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children? 

afn.  W.  E.  TORSTER;  Pot  the  rea- 
eons  which  I  stated  once  <^  twi^e  in 
debate,  I  cannot  hold  out  to  the  hoaV 
Member  ai^  hope  that  such  a;  measure 
wiU  be  brought  forward. 

M^.WHEELHOUSE:  Then^  Sif,  »* 
I  am  in  Order,  I,  will  give  notice  that  I 
will  ask  leave  to  bHag  in  a  Bill  for 
that  pnrpofie. 

OALWAY  ELECTION  TIUALS^  DUBLIN. 

Miu  6*00N0R  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  'WTiether  leave  of  absence 
to  attend  the  Galway  election  trials  in 
Dublin  had  been  refused  to  Captain 
Nolan,  late  M.P.  for  that  County ;  if  so, 
whotlir,b9/wj9n»l<i  not.pnsid^c  i5|q  a^ri- 
sability  of  allowing  Captain  Nolan  to  be 

f»resent»  I  the  Attorney  General  fdit  Ire- 
and  having  declared  him  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  those  now  being  prosecuted, 
f^i,"  '  ;  M  '  liipending  on  the  result 

ci    .  Is? 

Jdii,  L.UCIJWElJj,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  infcirmed  tilM  leave  would  be  given 
to  Captain  Nolan  for  the  period  nooes- 
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sary  for  attending  the  trial  now  proceed- 
ing in  Dublin.  At  the  same  time  the 
leave  would  be  limited  to  the  time  ne- 
cessary  for  attendance  in  the  case,  aa 
Captain  Nolan  had  be^i^  much  absent 
from  his  battery,  and  Hie  Royal  High- 
ness the  Commander  in  Chief  deemed 


THE    LJJsa)EP   J;:bTATES    COXniT— THE 
VACANT  jn)GESHXl',^QUE8TI0N. 

Mfi.  OSBORNE  asked,  What  course 
the  Grovemraent  intended  to  pursue  in 
regard  to  fiUijig  up  the  vacancy  of  Judge 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland  ? 

a?jfE  Ma^qitess  of  HARTINGTON,  in 
reply,  said,  that  from  inquiries  made  by 
the  Irish  Government  as  to  the  business 
of  the  Court,  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  S 
fill  up  the  office  of  second  Judge,  and  ■ 
the  Attorney  General  was  now  considei'- 
ing  a  Bill  which  would  authorize  the 
Lord  liieutonatit  to  abstain  from  filling 
it  up,  ^nd  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
cL  ?  1  lie  duties  of  the  Coxui;  in  case 

*ii  \\:    .  ■      ire  or  illness  of  the  Judge, 

8ift  HERYEY  BRUCE  gavt3  notice 
that  he  would  repeat  the  Question  put 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  on 
Thun^day.  He  had  had  painful  experi- 
ence of  the -necessity  of  a  second  Judg^ 
of  the  Conrt;  ^rid  loiew  that  there  waa 
universe  eompltont  iii  Ireland  on  thc^ 
subject. 

[  _ , ,  TJlfslQfit   OF;  ^ENEFICJE;^   BILL.       ~ 

..--...Ir  In  /'  ni^-  atrBSfTjON.  ,      , 

^lt;  ^AWEORD  ask^d  the  right 
h on.  Member  for  Cambridge  University, 
Wliethe^  ho  woijd  defer  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  which  stood  for  Friday,  ■ 
BO  as  to  enable  persons  in  the  City  of  | 
London  to  Con.sider  its  provisions.  He 
h^d  also  to  afik  him  whether  the  Rules 
of  the  Hoii^e  did  not  necessitate  ita 
introdurt^m  us  a  private  Bill  ? 

Un.y  R  WALPOLE  said,  the 

Bill  was  -  ,.  ,,  ..ich  had  come  down  from 
Ithe  P^otisfe  of  Lords  at  the  end  of  last 
'  Sossf on,  after  having  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. His  object  in  putting  down  the 
Bill  for  Eriday  was  not  to  jjrevent  its 
consideration  by  the  parties  interested, 
but  in  order  that  it  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  passing  than  it  had  last  Ses- 
sion* He  thought  he  ought  not  to  defer 
that  stage,  b^  wfts  willing  to  fix  the 
Oommittoo  for  a  date  whidi  would  giv^ 
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ample  (n>portuxiity  for  opposition  or  No- 
tice of  Amendments.  Tne  Act  which  it 
proposed  to  amend  was  entirely  a  public 
Act,  and  he  believed  this  was  properly  a 
public  Bill;  but  if  the  Speaker,  after 
considering  the  question,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  he  should,  of  course, 
defer  to  his  ruling. 

Mb.  OEAWFOED  stated  that,  sub- 
ject to  any  advice  he  might  receive  in 
the  meantime,  he  wished  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  understand  that  a  Motion 
might  be  made  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the 
Examiners,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  Orders  applicable  to  the  mea* 
sure  as  a  private  Bill. 

FAOTOKY  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL.^  ■ 
LEATE.      7IKST  BEADING.    ' 

Mb.  MUNDELLA,  in  movii^g  f or  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Factory 
Acts,  stated  that  its  objects  were  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour  for  children, 
young  persons^  and  women;  to  raise. the 
age  of  children  employed  at  half-time 
from  eight  years  to  10 ;  -  to  continue  the 
half-time  system  from  13  to  14  years  of 
age ;  and  lastly,  to  abolish  the  exemption 
in  &vour  of  silk  factories,  by  which 
children  of  12  years  of  age  were  now 
permitted  to  work  60  hours  a.  wed^. 
Antidpating  the  Bejport  of  ikBojal  Conv* 
mission  on  this  subject  soon  after  Saster, 
he  should  defer  the  second  reading  till 
the  first  Wednesday  after  Whitsuntide ; 
and,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  he 
wished  to  state  that  he  had  never  con- 
templated interferenoe  with  male  adults 
employed  in  factories. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Factory  Acta,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Mvndella,  Mr.  Moeley, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
^Ir.  Anderson. 

HtHXpresented,  and  read  the  firat  timo.   [Bill  47.] 

PARLIAMEyr— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  (TUESDAY  SXTTrNGS). 
BESOLUTIOir. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  rose  to 
move,  ''That  the  House  do  meet  on 
Tuesdays  at  2  p.m.,  and  rise  at  7  p.m." 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  had  given 
Notice  last  year  that  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
that  subject.  He  proposed  that  altera- 
tion in  the  interest  of  two  classes 
of  persons-^first,  the  private  Members ; 

ifr.  Spencer  Walpole 
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and  next,  the  Officers  of  the  House.  In 
respect  to  private  Members,  the  present 
system  of  Evening  Sittings  on  Tuesdays 
was  foxmd  to  operate  in  the  following 
way:— About  Whitsuntide,  or  at  what- 
ever time  of  the  Session  the  Gbvemment 
fixed  for  holding  Morning  Sittings  on 
Tuesdays,  in  addition  to  the  Evening 
Sittings,  either  the  House  continued  to 
sit  to  fi  late  hour  of  the  night,  with  com- 
paratively i&w  Members  present,  and 
great  exhaustion  was  natonOly  felt  to- 
wards 'the  end  of  the  Session  by  those 
servants  tmd  offidals  of  the  House  who 
had  to  attend  tiiroughont  all  these  long 
Sittings;  or  else,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, tiiere  was  no  House  made  in  the 
evening,  or  the  House  was  counted  out 
soon  eitet  9  o'clock,  whereby  private 
Members  were  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing with  their  Motions.  The  inevitable 
result  was  that  an«y  recriminations 
occurred,  the  private  Members  accusing 
the  Government,  who  had  tat:en  all  the 
fresh  hours  of  the  HoUse  for  their  own 
business,  of  not  fulfilling  their  imjdied 
pledge  to  make  and  keep  a  House  in  the 
evenine;  and  the  Government,  perhaps 
not  unfairly,  retorting  that  more  official 
Members  than  private  were  in  attendance 
when  the  House  was  counted.  Last 
Session  the  House  was  oounted  out  no 
fewer  than  seven  times  on  Taesdays, 
though  on  two  of  those  oooasions  the 
House  had  sat  some  hours,  and  a  oonsi- 
derable  number  of  private  Members  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  and  discussing  the  Motions  in 
which  they  were-  interested.  Three  of 
those  '^'coimt»-out"  oceurred  afbar  Whit- 
suntide, immediately  on  the- re-assem- 
bling of  tiie  House  at  9  o'clock  after  a 
Morning  Sitting.  Now,  his  present 
Motion  would  provide  an  effectual  remedy 
for  that  grievance.  Under  it  the  House 
would  regularly  meet  at  2  o'clock  on 
Tuesdays  and  sit  till  7;  •  The  sitting 
would  be  devoted  to  the  Motions  of  pri- 
vate Members,  and  if  the  Government 
thought  the  state  of  business  was  such 
aS' 'to -requite  all'  Sveiiing  ^tting,  that 
Evening  Sitting  being  then  at  their  dis- 
posal they  womd  be  responsible  for  the 
making  of  a  House,  and  there  would  be 
fewer  of  those  oonnts-out  which  had 
been  seen  of  late  years.  With  regard 
to  the  Officers  of  the  House,  he  was  sure 
every  hon.  Member  felt  that  the  more 
they  could  do  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
these  gentlemen's  labours  the  battar  it 
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would  be  for  them  and  fur  eyeiyboily 
conneoted  with  that  Asaembly.  Iq  the 
Wednesday  Sittings  they  had  now  a 
limit  exactdy  analagous  to  that  whioh  he  I 
proposed  for  the  Tuesday  Sittings  ;  and 
the  reaulty  a<Kx>rding  to  the  testimony  of 
all  who  remembered  the  former  system 
of  Wednesday  Evening  Sittings^  had 
been  greatly  to  improve  the  tone  and 
character  of  their  debates  as  well  as  of 
their  legislatioa.  He  believed  that  a 
similar  effect  would  be  produced  by  the 
dyuage  whioh  he  now  suggested.  More- 
over, as  the  House  by  its  Eules  could 
not  be  counted  before  4  o'clock,  and  as 
everybody  would  look  to  7  o'clock  as  the 
natural  termination  of  the  Tuesday  Sit- 
tings, by  the  adoption  of  that  Motion  a 
moral  and  almost  absolute  security  would 
be  given  to  private  Members  that  the 
hours  nominally  assigned  to  them  would 
be  actually  at  their  disposal* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  House  do  meet  on  Tuesdays 
at  2  p.m.,  and  rise  at  7  p,m/* — {Lord 
John  Manners,) 

Mb.  CRAWFOBD  said,  he  hoped,  in 
the  interest  of  private  Members,  tbat 
the  House  would  not  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  Lord*  He  belonged 
to  a  class  of  private  Members  who  had 
occupations  to  pursue  in  tho  day.  Many 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  similarly  situated, 
not  to  mention  the  professional  Members 
of  tho  House ;  and  thoy  found  it  very 
difficult  to  attend  the  Day  Sittings  on 
Wednesdays.     They  would  be   put   to 

Seat  additional  inconvenience  if  the 
0U80  sat  at  2  oVIock  on  Tuesdays, 
Again,  Tuesday  happen od  to  be  one  of 
those  days  on  which  Committees  almost 
invariably  sat ;  and  he  need  not  say  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  that  hon. 
Members  acting  on  Committees  should 
be  called  down  suddenly  to  vote  in  divi- 
sions on  questions  of  tho  merits  of  which 
they  had  no  knowledge.  For  these 
reasons  he  must  oppose  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord. 

8m  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBET80N 
said,  that  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord,  instead  of  increasing  the  privi- 
leges of  private  Members,  would  really 
curtail  them.  It  was  true  tho  noble  Lord 
would  give  private  Members  the  hours 
between  2  and  7  o'clock  on  Tuesdays  Uy 
discuss  their  Notices  of  Motion^  but  ho 
forgot  that  he  deprived  them  of  the  un- 
limited time  on  Tuesdays  when  they  met 


at  4  o'clock  and  sat  on  until  their  busi- 
ness was  all  disposed  of.  The  proposal 
only  siiowed  how  necessary  it  was  to 
have  the  whole  question  of  the  conduct 
of  business  properly  considered  instead 
of  being  dealt  with  fragmentarily.  He 
was  of  opinion,  he  might  add,  that  the 
question  of  Morning  Sittings  and  tha 
*  *  oounts-out'  *  sometimes  consequent  upon 
them,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  al- 
luded, was  one  of  those  questions  which 
might  very  properly  be  dealt  with  by  a 
Committee,  who  could  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion on  the  expediency  of  ha%Hng  those 
sittings  on  the  days  of  which  the  nights 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
who  would  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  House  for  their  own  purposes.  In  that 
way  the  Grovemmont  might  practically, 
ho  believed,  secure  more  time  than  they 
had  at  present ;  while  the  bnsiness  of 
private  Members  would  not  be  interfered 
with.  AU  those  points,  however,  might, 
he  thought,  be  referred  to  a  Committee, 
who  would  deal  with  tho  subject  not  by 
scraps,  but  as  a  whole. 

Colonial  BEEESFOED  asked  the 
Prime  Minister,  whether  PubHc  Busi- 
ness might  not  be  fixed  to  commence  at 
a  quai-ter  instead  of  half-past  4  for  the 
future? 

Mn.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  might  be 
leffc  with  the  Government  to  determine 
at  what  time  Public  Business  should 
commence.  It  was  sometimes  suggested 
by  them  that  it  should  begin  at  a  certain 
time;  but  he  should  not  like  to  make 
any  suggestion  on  tho  subject  at  present 
without  making  f^ill  inquiries  at  tho 
Table  of  the  House,  and  he  doubted 
whether,  taking  into  account  the  immense 
mass  of  Private  Business,  the  time  now 
set  apart  for  its  transaction  could  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  be  curtailed.  "When- 
ever it  could  be  done  he  should  be  ready 
to  act  on  an  intimation  to  that  effect. 
As  to  the  question  raised  by  the  noblo 
Lord  (Lord  John  Manners),  the  view  of 
the  Government  was  that  they  should 
observe  the  feeling  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  it  and  hold  themselves  pre- 
pared to  reoommend,  if  it  was  deemed 
desirable,  a  course  of  ac^on  in  accord- 
ance with  that  feeling.  Very  few  hon. 
Members,  however,  had  risen  to  speak 
on  the  question ;  but  he  was  glad  to 
see  how  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  West  Essex  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetaon)  and  others  were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  best  mode  of  utilizzng  tho 
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time  at  the  disposal  of  the  House.  One 
thing  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  that  was  that  practically  the  aggre- 
gate of  time  available  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Public  Business  was  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  not  an  elastic  quantity 
which  could  be  diminished  or  extended 
at  pleasure.  The  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try kept  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  while 
it  was  Kept  down  to  a  certain  level  by 
the  physical  and  moral  necessities  of 
human  nature.  Questions  such  as  that 
raised  by  the  noble  Lord  required,  there- 
fore, to  be  very  carefully  examined,  and 
he  concurred  with  the  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  that 
unless  the  proposal  was  one  which  im- 
mediately commended  itself  to  the  gene- 
ral approval  of  the  House  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  But  while  he  gave 
full  credit  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated,  he  did 
not  think  his  proposal  seemed  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  feeling  of 
hon.  Members ;  and  under  those  circimi- 
stances  he  would  suggest  to  him,  whe- 
ther jt  would  not  be  well  to  avoid  taking 
any  opinion  of  the  House  on  it  that 
evening,  reserving  to  himself  the  liberty 
of  bringing  it  forward,  if  he  thought 
proper,  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  suggested  that  an 
opportunity  was  now  open  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  referring  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee.  There  was 
evidently  a  feeling  against  dealing  with 
it  by  scraps,  and  he  was  very  much  for- 
tified in  the  vote  which  he  had  given  on 
the  previous  evening  by  what  had  just 
occurred.  If,  he  might  add,  it  was  com- 
petent for  him  to  do  so,  he  should  move, 
by  way  of  Amendment  to  the  Resolution 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  procedure  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Conmiittee. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  House  last 
night,  on  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Essex  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson),  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  proposal  that  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Business  of  this  House 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  it  is  therefore  out  of  order  to  pro- 
pose now,  by  another  Amendment,  that 
such  a  course  should  be  taken. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  his 
object  in  bringing  the  question  forward 
was  to  elicit  l^ie  opinion  with  regard  to 
it  of  the  mass  of  private  Members,  and 
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that  he  gathered  from  what  occurred 
that  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
it  would  be  imwise  to  proceed  piecemeal, 
and  that  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  Public  Business  had  better  be 
dealt  with  en  masse.  After  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Chair,  however,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  opinion  of  the  House 
could  not  now  be  taken  on  the  Amend- 
ment suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Waterford.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  some  embarrass- 
ment as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
pursue.  He  should  like  to  test  more 
accurately  the  feeling  of  the  independent 
Members  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
his  Resolution. 

SibROBERT  ANSTRUTHER 
wished,  without  any  feeling  of  disrespect 
to  the  Chair,  to  doubt  wnether  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  to  move  his  Amendment.  On 
the  previous  evening  the  Amendment  of 
the  non.  Baronet  the  Member  for  West 
Essex  put  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Eschequer  was  lost ; 
but  he  did  not  understand  that  those 
who  voted  against  it  thereby  declared 
themselves  to  be  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  should  have  been  glad  to 
vote  for  the  Amendment  as  well  as  for 
the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  it  were  possible ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  were 
now  allowed  to  move  his  Amendment 
the  discussion  and  settlement  of  the 
question  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  greatly 
facilitated 

Mb.  spencer  WALPOLE  said, 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  pressed  his  Reso- 
lution, he  had  no  alternative  but  to  vote 
against  it.  The  effect  of  it  woidd  be 
that,  throughout  the  whole  Session,  the 
heads  of  Departments  would  be  taken 
away  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  the  public  offices  on  Tuesdays,  while 
hon.  Members,  who  had  private  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  would  mid  their  time 
considerably  interfered  with.  The  Re- 
solution would,  therefore,  he  thought, 
work  very  inconveniently  in  the  case  of 
official,  as  well  as  of  many  unofficial 
Members. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACT  (1860). 

MOnaiJ'   H)B  A   SELECT   COMMITTEE, 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  moving 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
"to  iuqnire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Efidowed  Schools  Act,  1869/*  eaid,  ho 
fihould  detain  the  Houiie  but  a  very  few 
minutes  In  makiug  thie  Motion^  ina^- 
muoh  aa  his  proposal  followed  naturally 
from  the  last  clause  in  the  Eudowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869.  That  Act  gave 
very  considerable  powers  to  certain 
Commissioners  and  to  the  Education 
Department  to  frame  schemes  for  the 
management  of  Endowed  Schools  ;  but 
the  lasit  clause  of  that  Act  directed  that 
those  powers  should  cease  and  determine 
at  th«>  end  of  1872,  unless  th<\y  were 
jirolonged  by  the  Privy  Council  for  one 
year ;  and  that  in  any  case  they  should 
finally  expire  at  the  end  of  1873.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion  the  Go- 
vemment  had  had  no  hesitation  in 
using  the  authority  thus  given  to  ihem, 
and  they  had  extended  these  powers 
until  the  end  of  1873.  The  House,  how- 
ever, before  regranting  those  consider- 
able powers,  would  naturally  expect  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  exercised,  and  it  was  also  de- 
liirable  that  the  amendments  %vliich  ex- 
perience had  shown  it  to  be  desirable  to 
introduce  into  the  Act  should  be  laid 
before  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  begged  to  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  who  could  take 
evidence  as  to  the  past  working  of  the 
measure,  receive  the  suggestions  which 
iheConunisaionei's  wore  prepared  to  offer, 
and  make  a  Eeport  thereon.  He  should 
also  be  glad  that  there  sliould  be  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  before  the  Com- 
mittee how  much  work  had  been  done, 
and  how  much  remained  to  begone  under 
the  measure.  In  moving  for  this  Com- 
mittee he  wished  to  offer  two  further 
remarks.  In  the  first  place,  although 
the  Govenmient  wialied  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  this  Commit- 
tee, they  by  no  means  desired  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  present  responsibility 
afi  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  to 
be  carried  out.  They  would  gladly  avail 
thomselves  of  the  information  that  might 
lie  elicited  by  the  Committee ;  thoir  Ee* 
port  would  receive  their  greatest  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  and  they  should 
Ifiok  upon  it  as  a  guide  in  the  course 
they  might  adopt ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
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they  should  act  under  a  full  sense  of 
their  own  responsibiHty  in  the  matter. 
There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  work  already  per- 
formed, and  which  was  about  to  he  per- 
formed tmder  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; 
but  the  g^meral  opinion  was  that  the 
reform  of  the  Endowed  Schools  should 
proceed,  and  it  would  be  the  dutv  of  the 
Govenim*  1  '  £c  under  a  full  sense 

pf  tlieir  r<    ,  i  ty ,  to  direct  how  that 

reform  shQlUd  i^e  conducted.  In  the 
second  place,  he  was  anxious  that  the 
Commitiee  should  be  in  a  position  to 
make  their  Eeport  as  speedUy  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  Government  might 
decide  this  year  how  the  work  was  to 
be  carried  on.  He  also  wished  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  tho  Government 
and  the  Comiuis&ioners  were  anxious 
tVat  the  work  they  had  done  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Commit- 
too.  As  he  should  have  ample  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  lua  opiniona  on  the 
subject  both  before  the  Committee  and 
on  prei^enting  their  Eeport  to  the  House, 
he  should  not  detain  hon.  Members 
further  at  the  present  moment.  "Wlien 
tlie  BUI  was  first  brought  before  the 
House,  it  contained  not  only  a  provision 
ofthenee*  rhinerj^  for  the  reform 

of  the  End  aools — which  were,  as 

he  had  6tatt,id,  of  a  temporary  character — 
but  also  permanent  provisions  for  the 
examination  of  schools  and  scholars,  and 
for  certificates  in  the  ease  of  schoolB  on* 
do  wed  or  otherwise  -  but,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  time  and  other  circumstances, 
this  part  of  the  Bill  had  been  dropped 
in  I860,  Circumstances,  however,  had 
now  altered,  and  the  Commis^oners 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  should  attain  and  be  kept  up  to 
a  right  standai-d,  and  that  those  inte- 
rested in  the  teaching  of  private  schools 
should  have  some  means  of  testing 
theii'  effitdency.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  LOCEE  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  proceedings  were  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  these  Commissioners  and 
the  schools  that  they  wore  already  deal- 
ing with.  People  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  body  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  in  fact,  they  had  no  confidence 
in  them  at  all ;  and  therefore,  seeing  the 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  an  im- 
provement should  be  made  in  regard  to 
their  power,  and  that  directions  should 
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trusts  which  hampered  them  in  the 
carrying  on  of  education,  and  it  provided 
for  the  framing  of  a  scheme  within  six 
or  twelve  months,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  school.  The  Commissioners  oould 
not  be  said  to  have  gone  at  all  into  this 
matter.  In  the  case  of  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal the  Governors  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  very  able  gentle- 
men, and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of 
a  scheme,  which  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Now  the  Commissioners  had  never  deidt 
with  it  in  the  slightest  degree;  the 
scheme  remained  unattended  to,  and  it 
was  considered  that  during  these  two 
and  a  half  years  the  Hospital  had  been 
injured  to  the  extent  of  £25,000.  Was 
tlusathing  to  goon?  If  the  Committee 
was  appointed  it  should  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  and  make  its  pro- 
visions more  obligatory  upon  the  Ck)m- 
missioners,  so  that  the  intentions  of 
Parliament,  and  not  the  mere  personal 
views  of  the  Oommissionersi  should  have 
effect. 

Mb.  MELLY  thought  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Forster) 
contained  conclusive  reasons  for  inquiry. 
Without  that  a  debate  would  take  place 
without  any  adequate  power  of  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  House  would  have  nothing  but 
one-sided  statements,  which  miff^ht  be 
correct  or  not,  to  proceed  on.  He  mought 
the  Government  had  adopted  a  wise 
course  in  proposing  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee,  and  he  trusted  that  a 
Bill  would  be  brought  in  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mb.  MTALL  said,  that  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament could  have  been  passed  with 
better  intentions  or  for  more  patriotic 
and  liberal  reasons  than  the  ^dowed 
Sdiools  A^t.  He  had  anticipated  great 
things  from  it  in  the  equalising  of  the 
general  machinery  of  education  in  this 
country,  but  the  Act  had  been  spoilt  in 
its  administration.  The  egg  was  fresh 
enough  and  perfectly  Bounty  and  had  in 
it  the  germ  of  life;  but  it  had  been 
addled,  by  whose  influence  it  was  im- 

nible  for  that  House  to  determine. 
'as  therefore  most  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  Gt)vemment  to  refer  the  operation 
of  the  Act  to  a  Select  Conmiittee.  He 
heartily  supported  the  reference,  and 
earnestly  h^^ed  Ihat  the  inquiiy  would 
be  unrestriotiBd,  so  fiar  as  reason  might 


be  given  to  them  by  a  Committee  of  this 
House  as  to  the  course  which  in  i^ture 
they  are  to  pursue,  it  seemed  extremely 
hard  that  certain  schools  should  now  be 
submitted  to  a  body  which  had  not  the 
oonfldence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  wished  to  know  what  would  be  done 
between  the  present  time  ani  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  now  moved  for — ^be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  injustice  might  be 
committed  in  the  interval.  It  was  very 
hard  that  those  who  were  in  their 
clutches  should  be  left  to  their  tender 

mercies.  

Mb.  GOLDNEY  said,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
was  carried  through  the  House  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  he  did  not  know  of 
any  measure  which  had  gone  forth  with 
greater  promise,  and  which  had  proved 
more  abortive  than  this  Act.  The  Act  was 
passed  in  1869,  and  out  of  3,000  endow- 
ments, for  which  schemes  had  to  be  pre- 
pared, the  Commissioners  had  only  dealt 
with  24 ;  so  that,  according  to  that  rate, 
it  would  require  200  vears  to  get  through 
the  work.  If  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Forster)  was  not  only  to 
continue  the  present  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  also  to  give  them  more 
extended  powers,  then  he  (Mr.  Gt)ldney) 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  a  very'ui^ortunate  course; because 
the  Commissioners,  instead  of  attendingto 
those  rules  which  were  laid  down  in  the 
Act,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  so  much  compli- 
mented for  his  firmness  in  allowing  th^n 
to  continue  in  the  Bill,  had  ignored  the 
whole  of  them,  and  stated  that  they  were 
only  boimd  by  three  sections  of  the  Act 
which  related  to  religious  disability,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  the 
schemes,  the  appointment  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  the  principles  relating 
the  education  and  maintenance  or  not 
connected  with  it  was  entirely  in  their 
discretion.  He  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  Government  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  and  leave  the  House 
to  deal  with  it.  The  groat  principle  on 
which  the  contest  had  arisen  between 
existing  bodies  and  the  Commissioners 
was  that  the  Commissioners  declined  to 
recognize  anything  like  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, which  they  considered  to  be  on  a 
level  with  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  j&ee  go- 
verning bodies  of  schools  firom  d^se 
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dictate*  Hifl  horn  Friend  the  Member 
for  Huddersfield  had  given  Notice  of  a 
Motion  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  one 
of  the  Conunissionera  to  represent  a 
largo  body  of  middle-claas  people  who 
were  now  utterly  excluded  from  re- 
presentation by  uie  constitution  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  He 
agreed  with  his  hon»  Friend  that  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists,  by  their  numbers 
and  social  position,  were  fairly  entitled 
to  such  a  representation. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he  hoped 

that  if  the  Committee  were  appointed, 

one  thing  would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 

that  was  the  necessity  of   giving  the 

House   a  better   opportunity  than  had 

ever  been  accordecl  to  it  of  challenging 

any  scheme  which  the  Commission  might 

tlmik  of  handing  over  to  the  Government 

for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  on  the  Table 

of  the  House.  One  of  their  schemes  had 

>     n  laid  on  the  Table  at  a  time  when 

n  were  only  six  or  eovon  days  during 

li  it  could  be  discussed,  and  practi- 

r  notliing  could  be  done  npon  it.  All 

mes  should  be  laid  on  the  Table 

y  40  daya  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 

liaunent.  He  would  only  add  that  he  did 

not  think  it  well  to  take  away  from  tho 

y\ooT  of   this  country  the  privilege   of 

free  education  which  had  hitherto  been 

granted  to  them  in  connection  with  some 

of  these  endowments. 

Mb,  HINDE  PALMEE  thought  it 
would  be  a  cause  for  great  regret  if 
the  Commission  wero  not  renewed  in 
some  form  or  other.  He  urged  that  in 
any  future  settlement  of  Bchemos  for 
i^harities  religious  belief  should  nut  be 
any  ground  for  excluding  a  man  from 
the  governing  body  of  the  school.  It  had 
boon  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  a 
^  r  could  not  be  placed  on  the 

ig  body  of  a  school  In  the 
limiu,ster  Case  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
decided  that  a  Nonconformist  was  quali- 
fied to  act  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
school ;  but  the  Lords  Justices  overruled 
the  decision.  It  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Ixirds,  and  two  I^w  Lords  held  one 
way  and  two  the  other,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  disqualification  of 
the  Nonconfonnifit  was  confirmed.  That 
quf^stion  should  not  be  left  open  to  liti- 
gation. If  the  Commission  was  allowed 
to  expire,  the  question  to  which  he  was 
adverting  would  recur  to  its  former  po- 
edtlon,  and  could  only  be  settled  by  liti- 
gation.    He  hoped,  therefore,  the  result 


of  the  Committee  would  be  that  in  some 
form  or  other  the  Commission  would  be 
renewed.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  only  disposed  of  24  cases 
up  to  the  time  of  their  Eeport.  >Vhil8t 
this  was  true,  it  was  also  true  they  had 
under  consideration,  in  vaiious  stages  of 
progress,  between  500  and  600  cases ; 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  24  cases^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Commission,  would  have  been  24  Chan- 
cery suits  before  any  schemes  could  have 
been  settled  for  the  schools.  Now,  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  was  that  it  found  a 
Court  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  going 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  so  far  from 
its  being  a  reproach  that  they  had  dis- 
posed of  no  more  than  24  cases  in  four 
years,  it  was  a  matter  of  praise  that  they 
had  disposed  of  so  many  in  a  time  so 
nauch  shorter  than  would  have  been 
taken  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  proposed 
Committee  would,  to  his  mind,  be  a  great 
calamity  if  it  should  result  in  this  Act 
being  discontinued.  Groat  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioners  had  worked  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  this,  considering  tho  sphere 
they  had  to  work  in  and  the  nature  of 
their  duties.  They  had  to  investigate 
the  concerns  of  various  charities  which, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  did  not  givo 
to  the  public  the  full  advantage  that 
noight  have  been  derived  from  the  en- 
dowment, and  were  unaccustomed  to 
any  real  investigation  of  their  affairs.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  there  should 
be  remonstrance  and  dissatisfaction  with 
any  Commission  that  inquired  into  such 
naatters.  The  hon.  Member  for  Chippen- 
ham (Mr.  Goldney)  had  spoken  very 
sti'ongly  against  the  objection  of  tho 
Commissioners  to  purely  gratuitous  edu- 
cation. But  their  object  was  to  apply 
the  funds  to  education,  which  was  a  stage 
above  mere  elemental  education.  Gratui- 
tous education  to  a  certain  extent  pau- 
perized those  who  received  it ;  whereas 
the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  would 
keep  aHve  a  spirit  of  self-help  and  desire 
to  rise  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  this 
country.  The  more  he  looked  into  the 
Keports  of  the  Commissioners  the  more 
he  became  convinced  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what 
the  Act  directed  them  to  do,  and  to  make 
the   endowments  available  in  the  best 
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possible  way  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  observed, 
that  the  subject  was  about  to  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  this  should 
be  done  in  the  most  unrestricted  manner, 
with  the  view  to  inquiries  as  to  what 
had  been  done,  and  recommendations  as 
to  the  future  being  fairly  entered  upon. 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  most 
unwise  that  they  should  discuss  the  acts 
of  the  present  Commissioners,  or  what 
the  Commissioners  of  the  future  were 
likely  to  do,  on  the  present  occasion.  If 
they  did  so,  they  would  be  sure  to  have 
the  matter  over  again,  for  the  most  care- 
ful Committee  could  not  produce  such 
recommendations  as  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  various  Gentlemen  who  enter- 
tained different  views  in  that  House; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  upon  a  fair 
and  free  Committee  being  given  they 
would  be  content  to  wait  until  that 
Committee  should  have  reported  before 
they  entered  upon  a  discussion  on  this 
matter.  

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  the  Committee 
entirely  unrestricted  as  to  what  had 
been  done  or  should  be  done  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  the  object  of  the  Government 
in  asking  for  the  Committee  that  no 
question  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners  or  of  the  Education  De- 
partment should  be  kept  from  being 
fairly  brought  before  the  Committee. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Huddersfield  TMr. 
Leatham)  had  given  Notice  of  a  Motion ; 
but  no  doubt  in  his  discretion  he  would 
think  that,  as  the  whole  matter  would  be 
fidly  before  the  Committee,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  not  bring  his 
Motion  on  until  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  before  the  House.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  there  would  be  charges 
made  by  other  persons.  There  were 
some  Nonconformists  who  thought  that 
the  Commissioners  had  been  too  partial 
to  the  Church,  and  some  Churchmen 
who  thought  tiiat  they  had  been  too 
partial  to  the  Nonconformists;  and  he 
believed  that  there  was  an  influential 
Committee  in  London,  connected  with 
the  Church,  appointed  to  bring  forward 
the  decisions  which  had  been  given  in 
favour  of  Nonconformists.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  that  the  present  was  the 
proper  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners; 
though)  as  he  felt  that  he  must  to  some 
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extent  defend  them,  he  would  first  ask  the 
House  to  wait  until  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  was  before  them  before  they 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners.  He  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  act  unjustly  if 
they  withdrew  their  confidence  from  the 
Commissioners  before  they  had  seen  the 
Report  of  the  Committee.  They  would 
see  that  it  was  one  thing  to  bring  for- 
ward a  general  measure  of  reform,  and 
quite  another  matter  to  carry  ^ut  that 
measure  in  detail.  Even  those  who 
had  supported  a  general  measure  would 
oppose  tne  application  of  it  in  detail  in 
particular  cases;  and  he  believed  that 
the  Commissioners  would  be  able  to 
show  that  it  was  owing  to  the  opposition 
they  had  experienced  that  they  had  not 
made  greater  progress  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.  Tne  hon.  Member  for 
Chippenham  (Mr.  Goldney)  said  that 
the  Commissioners  had  done  but  little 
work;  but  still  the  fact  was  that  they 
had  framed  89  schemes  which  had  re- 
ceived the  Ro^al  Assent,  and  there  were 
65  more  now  m  the  Department.  They 
also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
governors  of  schools  throughout  almost 
me  whole  country.  One  of  the  problems 
would  be  how  they  could  obtain  greater 
expedition.  Christ's  Hospital  had  been 
alluded  to,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  future  manage- 
ment of  that  institution  had  not  yet  been 
settied;  but  he  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  ihat  it  was  rather  unfair  to  com- 
plain of  the  Commissioners,  or  to  express 
surprise  that  so  very  difficult  a  work  had 
not  yet  been  completed.  The  opposition 
that  had  been  made  had  not  increased 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners ;  how- 
ever, negotiations  were  now  in  progress 
between  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital and  the  Commissioners  that  might 
lead  to  an  agreement.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Memoer  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke)  asked  whether  the  labours  of 
the  Commissioners  would  be  suspended 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee: 
he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  must  say  that 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  right 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  Com- 
missioners and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  of  course  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Select  Committee  were  sitting ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  himself  wooM  not 
wish  that  a  work  should  be  atopped 
where  it  was  prooeeding.  latiflAbokmly. 
[Mr.    Locke  ;    Satisfaetorilj   to    both 
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rides*]  If  the  Commissioners  were  to 
suspend  all  operations  except  those  which 
wore  ©atisfartory  to  everybody,  that 
would  mean  that  they  must  suspend  all 
operations  whatever,  because  every 
scheme  affeeted  some  individual  interest 
or  other,  and  if  an  individual  knew  that 
his  opposition  would  stop  any  further 
proceedings  he  would  be  sure  to  inter- 
pose. 

Mb,  RATKEB  hoped  that  amended 
fichentes  to  which  opposition  was  raised 
would  not  he  laid  on  the  Table  of 
Parliament  while  the  Ooramittee  were 
sitting.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the 
Commissioners  to  suspend  work  alto- 
gether j  but  it  would  not  be  unfair  to 
a&k  them  to  take  no  farther  steps  in. 
regard  to  schemes  which  in  their  amended 
form  were  still  disapproved  by  the  par- 
ties concerned.  There  was,  for  example, 
the  great  foundation  of  Dulwich.  It 
ivas  probable  that  an  amended  scheme 
wnuld  shortly  be  laid  before  Parliament 
^  "  *  uid  excited  tbo  greatest  posRible 
)n.  Would  it  DO  desirable  that 
the  Cummissioners  should  go  on  with 
this  scheme  when  a  Gommittoe  was  sit- 
ting whose  principal  object  was  to  con- 
demn in  the  main  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  ? 

Motion  agrmd  to. 

Select  Coiniii*''  '.  "lo  iiiquir<i  into 

the  oponition  -d  ^ehooLs  Act, 

1860,'"— (.Un       ./  hor»fn.) 

Andf  on  Febniary  44,  l  '<»mmitt(:e  nontinattd  as 
follows: — Mr.  William  Euwaili^  FoitsTKit,  Jlr. 
Haudy,  I)r.  Lyojt  rLAVi^Aiu,  Sir  Michabl 
Hiciia-BBACH,  Mx.  Leathak,  JIt,  Wkt^by,  Mr. 
iLLLvnwofiTM,  Air.  Keksawat,  Mr,  Tkeyelyaj?, 
Mr.  CoLLT>'K,  Mr.  Aadrbw  JoH>>iTON,  Mr.HaY- 
OATK,  Mr,  Kay-Shittlewohtu,  Mi\  Powell* 
Sir  Thomas  AcLA2tfi>»  Mt»  Jomx  Talikjt,  and 
Air,  TIardca^tle  : — Power  to  sond  for  {lersone, 
papers,  and  rcrordii ;  Five  to  bo  the  quonun. 

And,  on  Ft^bruan-  17,  Sir  Jony  Pakinoton 
iUid  Mr,  Ald^iimm  LA^^lE!<lCE  mfdcd. 

And»  c>ii  I-'cbnirtiy  2o,  Air,  Kbnnaway  rfj>- 
'''' '*"'  ^  >fi.  Neville-Gkenville  milled. 


■  ^     '    ■  -    ".    ■■  '  I.t  Mr. 

L^iut- 

u.^   .,....,...,..    ..,    ;...v^ .i...   .;..,.  '-^  f.r 

Ihe  |)nrpofl©  of   ftel^tin^   and   an  \- 

Ptinting-,  Eetumfl  and  Papers  pro^fi  r- 

Bnance  of  Motiona  mudo  by  iklomb^iiah  oi  this 
Houae:"  —  Mr.     Bonh  am-Cauthb,    Sir   Johj* 

PAKITfOTOX,    Mr     ^  '■'     S.POLE,  ]\Ir.  irEN- 

t.EY,   l^tr.    Scy  1  L,  Sir  Stafford 

NoMTHtTOTE,      i  '■  -        ^li.     HU!(T, 

Mr,  yTAJCcijuL:  i  ii,  and  Mr. 


E0ill>8  AND   LRmGES  (SCOTLAIO))   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  SSir  Robeiit  Anstjiutubb,  Bill 
f  tir  the  abolition  of  Tolls  and  Pontiiffefl  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  pro\Hde  for  the  niaintciuiac©  of 
Roftds  and  Bridges  in  Scotland  by  asseismpnt, 
Gtdrt-td  to  be  brought  in  by  Sit'Bobbrt  Asr- 
KTiirTHKii,  ^Ir.  M*Lagan,  Mr.  Miller,  tmd 
Mr.  Parker. 

"^WipnmiUdf  and  read  iho  firet  timo,  [Bill  45.] 


CAPITAL  puNiffmrEirr  AuoLmoir  bhx. 

On  TMotion  of  Jilt,  Chari^ek  GitriN,  Bill  to 
nbolifth  Cnpital  Punishmrnt,  ordi^rJ  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Cmarlss  (d^n^pnc,  Mr.  RoB«ttT 
FoWLEiL,  Mr.  HADPiELi>i  and  l>Ir.  M^^Lakest. 

BUlpraciitffdf  and  read  the  firtit  timQ.  [Bill  46.] 


LAXDLOnD  AKD  TENANT  BILL. 
On  Jfcition  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  Bill  for 
tbi'  improvpraenl  of  tbo  reLation  botwpon  Ljind- 
lord  and  TonanL  in  England,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Jahes  liowAJin  and  Mr. 
Clare  Eead. 


SALE  OP  L1QU0B9    ON    SUXDAY    (ntELAKn) 
BILL. 

On.  Motion  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Bill  to 
oxtond  to  tho  wbolo  of  fSimdny  the  pr^^ent  re- 
fetriitiona  on  tbo  Sale  of  Berr  and  other  fer- 
mented and  distilled  Liquora  in  Irpland,  ord^rtd 
to  be  brought  in  by  ^ir  Domlxic  CoriuoaNi  Mr. 
PiM,  Mi\  O'Keill,  Viscount  Cbicmton,  Mr. 
SPOLrRE,  Mr.  William  Joilkston,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton^  find  Mi-,  DnAt^E. 


MUNICIPAL  BOEOUGUS  EXTENSION  BILL* 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Uexrv  fc\\MiKLH0N,  Bill 
to  facilitRty  tbo  Ext<?ni5iou  of  tbo  Limita  gf 
Blunidpal  Boroughs^  and  to  mftlco  othor  2jrovi- 
sionfi  ynih  r(*f<n'eDCf^tbei'Cto,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr,  Hexry  SAMLiiLHosf,  Mr.  Wykeiiajc 
]5iARTiK^  and  Mr.  Staveley  Hlll. 

Bin  pixscnUd^  and  road  the  first  time*  [Bill  48. ] 


iNKKEEPEJia   LIABILITY  BELL. 
On   Motion  of    Mr.    WiiEELiioimi^    Bill    to 

k  inntht^ua, 

C''  '.'-■-      i     -^  ._  :  _.    ._.      V,  ..l^ELHOrSE 

and  Mr.  Locke. 

Bill  jr/*v4rmf«f,  and  read  the*  first  time.  [BiU  49.] 


HOUSEHOLD  SCTFRAGE   COITNTIES   (SCOT- 
LAND)  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  ]Mr.  TRBVBLYAJf,  Bill  to  oictend 
the  UouH4dhold  Fr&ncbiiie  to  Counties,  and  othor^ 
wisfi  to  ampnd  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Bopre- 
a^mtation  of  tlio  Pfxjple  in  Scotland,  ordered  to 
ho  brongbt  in  by  Mr.  Tuevelyax,  Sir  Bobebt 
AssTurTWEH,  And  iSir  llA%^n  WtDDERBiTi^f. 
hihprcsiHtvdf  iind  ixiid  the  first  time.   [BUI  <j<i,\ 
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DTDTTSTEIAL  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hvohzs,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident Societies,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Huohxs  and  Mr.  Mobrison. 
BilIj7rMfifte<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  51.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  I2th  Fehruary,  1873. 

MINXTTES.]  —  Sblect  Committee  —  Standing 
Orders,  nominated  ;  Selection,  nominated  ;  Game 
Laws,  appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Educa- 
tion of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children  *  [6^ ; 
Metropolis  Buildings  Act  Amendment  •  [o4]. 

First  Reading — Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ire- 
land) ♦  [62]. 

Second  Readitig  —  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  [16] ;  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  (1870)  Amendment  (No.  2)  [24]. 

MARRXAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER  BILL. 

{Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Mr.  Morieg,  Mr.  Leith,) 

[bill  15.]      SECOND  BEADINa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sm  THOMAS  CHAMBEES,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  se- 
cond time,  said,  he  must  express  his  re- 
gret that  he  should  have  occasion  to 
trouble  the  House  again  in  reference  to 
a  question  which  had  been  so  frequently 
brought  under  their  consideration.  The 
measure  had  been  before  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  24  years,  and 
during  that  time  no  fewer  than  66  divi- 
sions had  been  taken  at  different  stages 
of  its  progress.  Of  that  number  63 
were  in  its  favour,  and  of  the  three 
which  went  against  it  one  was  taken 
upon  a  point  which  did  not  touch  the 
substance  of  the  Bill,  but  expressed — 
and  properly  expressed — ^the  opinion  of 
the  House,  that  any  change  to  be  made 
in  the  existing  marriage  law  ought  to 
apply  to  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Had  ne  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  at  the  time  that  division  occurred 
in  all  probability  he  should  have  voted 
in  the  majority,  notwithstanding  that  it 
had  the  effect  of  defeating  the  measure. 
The  other  two  divisions  went  against  the 
Bill,  but  each  time  by  narrow  majorities. 


The  measure  had  been  eent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  no  less  than  six  times, 
and  had  each  time  been  rejected  by  that 
House.  StiU  he  was  encouraged  to  per- 
severe with  a  measure  which  those  who 
supported  it  regarded  as  one  of  simple 
justice,  and  therefore  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  of  the  Session  he  brought 
the  subject  again  before  the  House.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  question  which  it 
was  desirable  to  sel^e,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Hon.  Members 
below  the  nugway  at  the  other  side  of 
the  House  had  one  great  advantage  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill.  They  could 
not,  it  was  true,  obtain  a  majority ;  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  limited  time  allotted  for 
the  legislation  of  private  Members,  they 
had  an  opportumty  by  a  very  conscien- 
tious but  certainly  strong  exercise  of 
their  power  in  relation  to  the  forms  of 
the  House,  of  defeating  a  measure  by 
delay  which  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
by  the  securing  of  a  majority.  There 
was  not  much  mat  was  new  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bill — ^the  House 
and  the  puUio  were  fSamiliar  with  the 
arguments  in  flavour  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
it.  The  supporters  of  the  !l^  did  not 
seek,  as  had  been  stated  more  than  once, 
to  make  any  ^ndamental  change  in  the 
marriage  law  of  the  kingdom — ^the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  marriage  law 
was  statedin  the  Statute  of  Henry  v  ILL, 
which  regulated  marriages,  and  it  was 
this — that  all  persons  might  lawfully  be 
married  whom  God's  law  allowed  to  be 
married.  What  they  desired  to  do  by 
this  Bill  was  to  carry  out  that  principle. 
There  was  no  mistake  in  the  enactment 
to  which  he  had  referred — ^there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  principle  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  mistake  was  in  a  prohibi- 
tion wluch  was  contrary  to  tiiai  piinoiple. 
The  first  and  chief  objeotipn  taken,  to  the 
Bill  was  what  was  called  the  religious 
objection.  He  had  argued  before  and 
must  argue  again  that  so  far  as  scholar- 
ship and  criticism  could  meet  an  objec- 
tion— so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  decide 
a  question  which  lay  within  the  region 
of  opinion  —  that  objeetion  miut  be 
treated  as  having  been  finally  and  eon* 
dusively  disposed  of;  becanse,  as  tbe 
result  of  the  most  recent  investigation, 
they  had  on  the  highest  autfaoirity  ■■ 
namely,  77ie  Speaker^ a  Commmimrf^^tk 
decinve  expression  of  opinitti  HmM  Hm 
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pftssagtt  of  Sodpture  on  Tvhioh  the  con- 
tioversy  tnmed  did  not  forbid,  but,  on 
tiid  contrary,  impliedly  allowed  the  mar* 
riagea  in  question.  It  was  impoaeible 
to  urpe  the  religious  objection  after  the 
Tuiammous  testimony  of  those  who  were 
skilled  in  the  language  and  antiquities 
of  the  Jews — ^in  the  face  of  Petitions  in 
favour  of  tlio  Bill  sigiied  by  every  Jewiah 
£abfai  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  fact 
thatr  with  the  exception  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  foreign  Jews — a  more  sect — there 
was  universal  assent  amongst  the  Jews 
on  the  subject,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
variation  either  of  interpretation  or  of 
practice.  Marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
allowed  within  a  shorter  period  than  in 
the  c^se  of  marriage  with  any  other  per- 
son— a  fact  which  showed  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  interpreted  the  Divine 
precept,  and  that  it  was  one  of  which 
men  might  fairly  and  pi-operly  and 
honourably  take  advantage.  Were  the 
Jews  wrong  in  not  only  permitting  such 
marriageSj  but  permitting  them  within 
a  shorter  period  after  the  death  of  the 
wife  than  ordinaiy  marriages  ?  If  they 
were,  then  they  could  arrrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  this — that  tlie  iJiviue 
precept  had  been  misunderstood  by  tlie 
entire  nation  to  whom  it  had  been  given. 
The  argument  against  the  Bill  must  go 
this  lengtli — that  the  Jews  from  the  be- 
ginning misunderstood  and  misapplied 
the  Divine  precept.  He  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers),  on  the  contrary,  contended 
thai  they  not  only  did  not  misunder- 
stand it,  but  from  the  very  first  under- 
stood it  and  acted  on  it,  and  that  a  mis* 
take  was  made  in  far  more  recent  times 
which  it  was  the  business  and  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  recti ly.  A 
Bill  w^as  introduced  into  that  House  in 
the  yew  1849,  but  that  was  not  the  first 
time  the  question  had  been  discussed  or 
ihs  House  had  expressed  its  opinion  on 
the  subject;  bocause  the  mischief  they 
sought  to  correct  arose  out  of  the  Act  of 
1 3.15.  When  the  Bill  came  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords  in  that  year  there  was 
considorable  public  agitation  and  dis- 
oussion  on  the  subject,  and  the  House 
positively  refused  at  first  to  make  those 
marriages  void  in  time  to  come.  It  waa 
never  the  intention  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
who  prepared  the  Bill,  to  produce  such 
ft  result ;  and  until  pressure  had  been 
put  upon  the  House  of  C-ommons  at  the 
end  01  the  Session^  and  the  measure  was 


rex)re8ented  ae  one  which  would  afford 
relief  to  a  large  number  of  persons — 
until  a  pledge  was  given  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  the  evil  would 
be  corrected — ^the  House  oould  not  be 
induced  to  assent  to  the  measure*  But 
from  that  year,  1835,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been 
done  to  have  that  pledge  redeemed,  the 
law  had  remained  unaltered  and  unim* 
proved.  It  was,  ho  thought,  absolutely 
hopeless,  with  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish  and  Scotch  Protestants  and  Eoman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Christians — with 
the  scholars  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  of  Great  Britain — all  unanhnons  on 
the  question,  to  urge  the  religious  ob- 
jection any  longer — and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  expect  to  hear  it  again  pressed.  And 
if  that  objection  were  not  pressed,  there 
was  really  no  other  on  wHch  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  could  rely.  The  foun- 
dation and  principle  of  the  marriage  law 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Divine  law — if 
an  objection  could  be  based  on  the  Divine 
law  it  must  be  fatal  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished ;  but  if  no  such  objection  should 
be  discovered,  then  he  denied  the  righfe 
of  any  Legislature  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  marriages  which  could  be  justified 
by  the  Divine  precept.  Nor  did  he  urge 
that  argument  as  his  own  merely.  It 
followed  from  the  declaration  in  the  Act 
of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which  he  had  referred. 
There  was  to  be  no  other  restriction  than 
this — that  tho  marriage  was  contrary  to 
Gbd's  law ;  and  the  statute  spoke  of  the 
immense  evils  which  accrued  from  for- 
bidding marriages  which  were  not  for- 
bidden by  tho  Divine  law.  The  Legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  marriage  merely  upon  the  ground 
of  expediency.  But  it  was  said  that 
there  were  social  reasons  why  it  would 
bo  inexpedient  to  sanction  those  mar- 
riages. Well,  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
arguments  urged  upon  that  groimd  were 
purely  conjectiuraJ.  They  all  assumed 
that  certain  consequences  which  it  was 
desirable  to  prevent  would  foUow  if  thoso 
marriages  were  permitted.  But  expe- 
rience showed  that  all  such  prophecies 
were  groundless ;  that  the  apprehensions 
expressed  were  altogether  baseless.  All 
the  friends  of  the  Bill  oould  do,  until  i^e 
experiment  was  tried^  was  to  declare  their  j 
conviction  that  the  predictions  in  ques- 
tion were  entirely  without  foundation. 
But  the  answer  did  not  rest  there ;  for, 
as  ho  had  snid,  they  had  experience  to 
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point  to.  In  every  civilized  (XMintty  in 
the  TforM,  except  the  Umt^=  Eingdoim 
and  a  few  of  its  colonies,  those  marriages 
were  allowed  among  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics,  and  he  asked,  ^What 
was  the  mischief  which  had  arisen  f^m 
such  a  stat^  of  things-^what  evil  had 
this  freedom  occ^ioned  anywhere  ?  No 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  foimd  in  history— 
no  mention  was  made  <rf  it  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country ;  it  was  nowhere  re- 
ferred to  in  the  poetry  of  any  nation; 
and  it  was  but  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  would  so  appear  if  the  evU  which 
the  opponents  of  tne  Bill  predicted  really 
existed  or  was  likely  to  arise.  Surely, 
then,  if  experiment  were  a  fair  test  of 
the  truth  of  prediction,  the  apprehen- 
sions expressed  were  not  justified  by  the 
fact.  The  weight  of  testimony  extend- 
ing over  so  many  centuries  was,  he  sub- 
mitted, a  conclusive  answer  to  theob- 
jeetion.  And  why,  he  asked,  was  Eng- 
land of  all  countries  in  the  world  to  be 
the  place  where  mischief  was  to  flow 
from  the  exercise  of  freedom  which  in 
no  other  country  was  attended  with  such 
a  result  ?  TJjpon  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion it  was  fair  to  say  that  the  history 
of  England  from  the  Bejformation  down- 
wards, as  far  as  it  regarded  the  mairiage 
laws,  had  been  a  histoiy,  not  of  restrie- 
tions  imposed,  but^^with  the  exception 
of  the  Act  of  183& — of  restrictions  re- 
moved— and  yet  what  proof  was  there 
that  the  removal  of  such  restrictions 
had  led  to  licence  or  to  social  mis- 
chief, to  profligacy  or  to  wickedness? 
Had  domestic  honour  or  purity  been  in 
the  least  degree  sullied  by  the  removal 
of  those  restrictions  so  as  to  call  for 
their  re-imposition  ?  He  believed  that 
no  ihan  oould  stand  up  in  that  House 
and  say  that  such  was  the  case.  Those 
who  opposed  the  removal  of  this  restric- 
tion were,  in  truth,  seeking  to  uphold 
a  new  restriction  which  had  been  im- 
posed in  1835.  [''No,  no!"]  Lord 
Campbell  said  in  that  House  in  1835,  pre- 
viously to  the  pasang  of  the  Act  of  that 
year,  that  all  these  marriages  wereprimd 
facie  lawful,  and  could  only  be  set  aside  by 
a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and 
yet  who  ever  had  heard  previously  to 
the  passing  of  that  Bill  that  the  free- 
dom of  marriage  in  this  degree  had 
deg«;i8rated  into  lioence?  Dimng  that 
peariod  no  itoandal  had  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  these  restrict 
tiimij  ^aod  it  was  a  misfortune  wihen  the 
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law  imposed'  a  stigma;  which  socieiy  did 
not  endorse,  -^eti  what  had  heext  the 
action  oi  Her  Majesty's' Govemmmit  in 
rriation  to  this  question?  They  sanc- 
tioned last  year  the  Act  legalizing  these 
marria^s  which  had  been  passed  by  an 
Anstralifaia  liegisk^re.  Would  they 
have  done  so  had  they  believed  that  by 
so  doin^  they  would  have  been  sanc- 
tioning incestuous  and  wicked  marriages? 
This  was  «;  conclusive  proof  that,  in  the 

Siinion  of  Her  Majes^s  Government, 
ere  was  not  a  tittle  c^  foundation  for 
the  argument  that  these  marriages  were 
immoral,  or  that  mischiefs  were  likely  to 
aiise  from  them.  The  general  stream  of 
public  opinion  out-of-doo(rs  was  in  favour 
of  ihe  removal  of  this  restriction.  It 
had  been  said  that  Scotland  was  opposed 
to  its  removal ;  but  out  of  the  80  muni- 
cipal bodies  in  Scotland  82  were  in  favour 
of  this  BiU,  while  only  one  had  peti- 
tioned against  it;  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Petitions  signed  by  members  of 
all  parties  and  denominations  had  been 
presented  from-  that  country  in  its  sup- 
port, showing  that  the  feeling  in  that 
part  of  Her  Maieety's  dominions  was 
daily  increasing  that  the  existing  restric- 
tions upon  these  marriages  should  be 
removed.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was 
very  easy  for  an  energetic  organization 
to  get  up  Petitions  in  favour  of  any  pro- 
position ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  in- 
duce representative  corporations  to  pre- 
sent such  Petitions^  But  what  was  the 
fact  ?  Why,  no  less  than  240  representative 
corporations  had  petitioned  m  favour  of 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  upon  these 
marriages.  In  his  opinion,  that  was  an 
overwhelming  argument  to  prove  that  in 
the  opinion  of  those  oorpbvationfl,  at  all 
events,'  there  was  nothing  wicked  or 
likely  to  entail  social  mischief  in  l^ese 
marriages,  and  that  a  real  grievance  did 
exist  imder  the  present  law.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London  had  petitioned  four 
times,  that  of  Dublin  three  times,  and 
that  of  Edinburgh  twioe  in  favour  of 
this  BiU ;  and,  fr^^^er,  similar  PetitionB 
had  been  presented  over  «nd  over  again 
by  representative  Churoh  bodies  in  Sot- 
land.  The  reason  the  law  had  not  been 
altered  up  to  the  present  time  was,  first, 
l^iat  the  House  of  Lords  had  aevecal 
times  rejected  measures  passed  hj  &b 
House  of  Commans  for  the  removal  of 
the  restriction  complained  of;  and,  mo* 
oondly,diat  Bills  hadbeen-defSaafted  in 
tiuit  House  by  a  policy  of  simpla  ddsgpt, 
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and  the  employmeat  without  forbearance 
of  the  forme  of  the  House,  The  majo- 
ritiea  in  the  House  of  Lorda  which  re- 
jucted  the  Bill  had  gradually  dwindled 
to  four;  until  on  the  last  oocaeion — in 
187 1 — by  an  estraordinaiy  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  opposLog  tluD  Bill,  it  had 
bean  temporarily  raised.  It  was  worthy 
of  note  tluit  the  majority  of  tJie  Englisli 
temporal  Peers  had  always  been  in  favour 
of  this  measure^  and  that  the  Bill  had 
b^en  rejected  practically  by  the  E^^pre- 
seeatative  Peers  of  Ireland  and  8tH)tland 
a?"  '  '  M  Ueneh  of  Bishops.  The  ho  n. 
^I  \v  the  University  of  Cambridge 

(Mi .  Boresford  Hope),  who  had  had  such 
peraonal  and  bittor  political  reason  to 
remember  this  subject,  and  who  was  the 
<!6ntre  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure, 
claimtKl  to  i-epre&ent  the  opinions  of  the 
clergy  of  the  country  on  this  question — 
and  in  their  name  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
great  social  reform.  But  did  he  actually 
jrepresent  their  opinioBS  by  op{W)sing  this 
BUI?  When  Bishop  BLomdeld  endea- 
voardd  some  years  ago  to  get  up  a  great 
demonstration  among  the  metropolitan 
dergy  against  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  restriction  on  tJiese  marriages,  the 
peat  body  of  Hib  clergy  refused  to  sign 
it — and,  in  fact,  only  one-tenth  of  that 
body  signed  it — and  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  looked  closely  into  the  question 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
this  kingdom  were  in  favour  of  aji  alter- 
ation of  the  law.  That  was  another 
strong  proof  that  immorality  was  not 
likely  to  result  from  the  removal  of  this 
restriction:^ — ^it  was,  in  truth,  known  that 
in  large  populations  the  perpetuation  of 
t^s  restraint  conduced  to  immorality, 
whinh  was  an  existing  evil  far  more 
serious  than  any  of  the  conjectural  mis- 
cbiefs  propheaied  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill.  Turning  to  the  details  of  the 
measure,  he  oouoeived  that  unless  it  were 
to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  saving 
vested  interests,  it  would  be  absolutely 
wortliieds.  Of  course,  where  property 
or  konours  had  passed  into  other  hands 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  law,  it  was  not  intended  that 
Uua  Bill  should  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
tttrbing  the  present  possessors — and  he 
might  remark  that  one  of  the  mischiefs 
of  such  a  mistake  as  this  was  that  it  was 
afterwards  impossible  to  do  complete 
justice  to  one  without  doing  injustice  to 
anotiier — ^buli  at  the    same   time^  the 
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stigma  at  present  resting  npon  the  issue 
of  these  maniages  should  be  removed. 
As  people  would  never  become  indifferent 
to  an  evil  of  this  kind,  the  agitation 
would  never  be  abandoned ;  but,  mean- 
while, in  every  year  of  delay,  wrong  to 
innocent  parties  was  continued.  A 
similar  measure  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Upper  House  in  New  Zealand  by  a 
naiTow  majority;  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  this  time  next  year  all  our 
Colonies  would  have  rendered  legal 
these  marriages,  which  would  then  have 
received  the  moral  support  of  the  whole 
world  with  the  exception  of  ourselves* 
The  consequences  wliich  would  flow 
from  our  law  being  different  from  that 
of  our  Colonies  in  this  respect  would  be 
most  unfort\mate,  and  would  lead  to 
perilous  questions  with  reference  to  pro- 
perty and  reputation.  Pains  had  been 
taken  to  get  the  highest  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  issue  of  such  a  marriage, 
solemnized  in  one  of  our  colonies  where 
it  was  legal,  would  be  legitimate  in  tliis 
country,  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  Lord  Cranworth  had  differed 
from  those  of  Lord  Wensloydale  and 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  on  the  subject. 
The  only  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
dangerous  questions  was  to  make  the 
law  on  the  subject  uniform  tlu'oughout 
the  whole  of  the  Britijsh  Empire,  lie 
begged  to  conclude  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposcrl, 
''That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second 
time.^'~(j^rV  Tlioman  Chambers.) 

Mii.  BERE8F0ED  HOPJ::  Mr. 
Speaker — ^iSir,  I  do  not  tliink  that,  if 
the  question  had  been  so  conclusively 
settled  from  the  hon,  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's own  point  of  view,  as  he  as- 
sumesi  that  he  would  have  brought  for- 
ward so  long  and  elaborate  an  argu- 
ment. I  look  at  that  clock,  and  it  "" 
me  that  the  question  is  one  which  id 
still  under  hot  debate,  and  it  cannot  b^ 
settled  by  positive  ELseertions,  whethe 
they  are  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  or  by  myself.  I  shall,  for  ' 
my  part,  endeavour  to  limit  myself  to 
facts,  and  abstain  from  fancy  statistics 
and  inferential  suppositions  as  to  the 
number  of  the  clergy,  or  of  laymen, 
of  Dissenters  who  are  or  are  not  agaiiis 
the  BUI.  What  figures  I  present  si 
be  faotB  and  not  guesses.  In  the  coursol 
of  his  speech  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
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tlexoan  talked  of  '< personal  and  bitter" 
remimsoenoes  on  mypart^and  I  thank 
him  for  bringing  the  incident  to  my 
recollection.  My  xeminiscenoe^  are  de« 
cidedly  personal,  bnt  certainly  not  bitter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  incident  to  which 
he  refers  is  one  to  which  I  shall  neyer 
look  back  without  satisfaction.  It  has 
direct  relation  to  one  of  the  pcdnts  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  thought 
most  telling  in  his  q)eech.  He  asked*^ 
''What  are  we  to  think  when. we  find 
that  240  corporations  in  England  haya 
petitioned  in  &YOur  of  the  Bill :  is  not 
that  aa  argument  against  there  being 
an  organieation  in  its  behalf?  My  an* 
swer  to  that  is,  that  I  think  it  very  strong 
evidence  that  there  is  an  oirgani2atio&; 
that  the  organizers  havo  gone  to  work 
meaning  buainesB,  and  have  worked  with 
good  ^ect,  which  is  easy  to  do,  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  smaUer  borough  cor- 
novations.  The  first  seat  that  I  had.  the 
honour  to  occupy  in  this  House  was  for 
the  borough  ox  Maidstone ;  and  in  that 
boorough  was  a  gentleman,  hifh  in  the 
counoUs  of  the  party  to  wiiiai  I  th»a 
and  still  belongs  who  was  a  witness  in 
his  own  name  before  the  Commission 
over  which  the  Bishop  of  liidifiekL  pre* 
sided*  So  there  wajs  no  secret  about 
the  matter ;  still,  out  of  delicaoy  to  the 
memory  of  that  gentleman,  who  is  now 
dead,  I  will  not  name  him.  He  had 
unfortunately  contracted  an  aUianoe  of 
this  kind,  and  the  question  was  first 
raised  in  this  House,  not,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (^  Thomas 
Chambers)  stated,  in  the  year  1840,  but 
in  1842,  when  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
afterwards  Earl  of  EUesmere,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  which  leave  was 
refused  by  122  to  100.  I  opposed  Ids 
Motion  in  1842,  as  I  have  done  since 
in  similar  cases.  But  let  me  here  in- 
terrupt my  narrative  to  repudiate  for 
myself  the  honour  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Q^ntlemaa  has  thrust  upon 
me  of  being  the  origin  and  centre 
of  the  opposition  to  this  BilL  Ever 
since  the  yeajr  1842  I  have  been  its  op- 
ponent ;  but  not  I,  nor  any  others,  oould 
have  been  the  opponents  we  have  proved 
ourselves,  if  we  had  not  been  backed  up 
by  a  strong,  a  respectable,  and  hitherto 
an  overpowering  public  opinion  on  our 
side.  But  for  my  own  share  in  the  oppo- 
sition I  beg  to  state  that  I  only  take  my 
part  with  others.  There  is  my  right  hoa. 
Friend  (Mr.  S.  Walpole),  whom! aeespeet 
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as  xny  >se(niar  Colleague*  He  distinctly 
continues  to  oppose  the  Bill.  Then 
there  is  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  G.  Hnrdv) ;  he  also  stands  by  us ; 
80  does  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
Honoured  names  these  are,  and  many 
more,  bath  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and 
their  faithful  lieutenant  and  assistant  I 
am  proud  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
cdainung  for  myself  no  more  credit  than 
that  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  country 
and  my  conscience.  Well,  I  was  one  of 
the  majority  in  1842  who  refused  leave 
to  Lord  EranciB  Egerton  to  bring  in  his 
Bill.  At  the  General  Election  in  1847 
the  question  had  beccnne  a  little  trouble- 
some at  Maidstone,  on  account  of  the 
private  influence  of  that  gentleman  and  of 
another  person.  It  happened,  however, 
that  he  was  again  mayor  in  1847,  having 
pce:7iously  filled  that  office  at  the  time  of 
the  preceding  (General  Election.  In  1 8 1 7 
I  found  myself  again  elected  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Maidstone,  ^e  question  was 
re^opened  in  that  Parliament,  and  then, 
as  now,  I  did  what  I  ooold  to  throw  out 
the  Bill.  As  another  General  Meotion 
approached,  it  was  r^resented  to  me 
that  Mr.  So-and-8o  was  still  more  dis- 
satisfiedy  and  that  some  people  feared 
that  his  opposition  would  be  foond  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  frustrate  my  chance, 
unless  I  gave  some  assurance  that 
would  be  satisfaotory  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. All  I  said  was-*-^'The  only  as- 
surance that  I  can  ^ve  you  is  ihat  I  do 
not  care  about  coming  in  for  Maidstone 
again,  compared  with  defeating  the  mea- 
sure, and  that  rather  than  not  oppose  it 
I  will  retire  from  its  representation" — 
as  I  did«  So  that  but  for  the  opposition 
of  this  one  gentleman  on  this  particular 
question,  Imight  have  sat  again  fi>r Maid- 
stone in  the  Jrarliament  o£  1 852.  That, 
then,  is  an  epitome  of  the  histozy  <xi  the 
whole  transaction.  A  few  persons  having 
oontr%oted  these  allianoesy  or  wished  or 
determined  to  do  so,  have  put  the  heavieet 
and  sharpest  screws  upon  their  repre* 
sentatives,  and  have  said  to  tl^m^^^' Vote 
for  marriage  witii  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  or  lose  your  seat"  For  this 
cause  I  lost  my  seat,  whUst  other  per* 
sons  who  were  more  pliable^  or  tneir 
principles  nwre  elastic,  retained  theirs 
and  swelled  the  Division  List  Ick^BOt 
stand  here  to  judsn  any  man  ;^  butinj 
ioqperifinee  at  Maidstone  ie4ha«M#er  I 
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havQ  to  gire  to  the  hon.  and  loomed 
Oeatleman^  and  it  supplies  an  explana* 
tion  of  the  origiiL  of  the  inflated  and 
aitifiolal  agitation  whicb.  has  kept  the 
queatioa  ajloat  so  long.  The  scandal 
aad  gossip  which  we  hav^  all  hoard  in 
|nir|it«  SDoietj  and  at  the  dinner-tahle  it 
would  be  wrong  for  mo  to  rofor  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  it  all  poiuta  to 
the  same  conclusion.  I  stood  afterwards 
for  a  much  larger  borougli — Stoke-npon- 
Tr€mt*^^<soniposed  of  eevearal  townships, 
with  an  ag^egato  population  of  above 
iUO^OOO.  In  IJ^at  borough^  how  maoy 
oosod  met  me  of  siic^li  alliances?  Two. 
One  was  that  of  a  man  in  a  humble  sta- 
tioQ  of  life^ — a  fimaU  basket-maker.  He 
asked  Txij  opinion,  and  then  said  he 
oomld  not  vote  for  me,  and  I  quite  forget 
in  which  of  the  constituent  towns  I 
m»i  him.  This  occurred  when  I  was 
defeated  for  Stoke-upon-Ti^nt,  in  1862, 
In  the  second  case,  the  person  who  had 
eontrauted  an  alliance  of  this  sort  was 
an  influential  member  of  Ute  Gonserra* 
live  party  in  the  borough*  He,  too, 
aakidd  my  opinion;  and,  on  my  reply, 
stated  that  though  he  agreed  with  me  in 
politiciB,  yet  he  could  not  3UX>port  mo. 
In  the  interval,  dui-ing  which  I  was  not 
in  Parliament,  I  still  went  on  doing  and 
•aying  what  I  could  against  the  mea- 
sure; .and  when  I  stood  again,  in  lS6d, 
this  gentleman,  out  of  respect  for  my  not 
Baorilioing  my  convictions  to  seciu*e  his 
support,  became  my  warm  supporter, 
WES  a  member  of  my  committee,  can- 
vaaaed  for  mo,  and  helped  to  get  me  in ; 
and  jot  one  of  the  ^st  things  I  did 
when  I  got  back  to  the  Rouse  of  Com^ 
mons  was  to  give  ft  vote  that  must  have 
been  exceedingly  painful  to  him  per- 
sonally. These,  then,  are  my  **  peofsonai 
and  bitter"  recollections,  and  I  make 
them,  a  present  to  the  horn  and  learned 
Oentieman,  I  now  come  to  his  speech, 
and  I  own  I  was  astonished  to  hear  him 
— master  of  debate  as  he  is — -fall  back 
upOSL  that  absurd  arithmetical  argument 
of  63  divisions  for  and  ^  against  the 
Bill,  Of  course,  when  a  Bill  has  been 
carried  a  second  timo^  and  gets  into 
Committf^e;  and  after  it  comes  out  of 
C  .  the  subsidiary  votesgenerally 

fuL  bias  of  the  great  or  principal 

YOie*  In  fact,  the  division  on  the  second 
reading,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  gives  the 
oolouf  to  all  the  subsequent  divisions  on 
overy  Bill  which  raised  without  much 
detail  aoiad  specifio  question.    I  hold  in 


my  hand  an  epitome  of  all  the  divisions 
that  I  cared  to  note  down»  for  I  decline 
to  potter  over  all  the  63.  How  a  person 
who  has  the  ejcperianoe  of  this  House 
that  tlie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has, 
who  respects  liimself,  and  looks  upon  us 
as  men  of  common  sense  and  under- 
standing, could  oome  down  here  with 
thisalap-trap  of  63  divisions,  when  we  all 
know  what  that  means,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  It  might  do  veiy  well  in 
combination  with  denunciations  of  tlie 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Lords 
and  abuse  of  the  Bishops  at  meetings 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  after  a  mQJotity  of 
lay  Peei-s  had  defeated  the  BiU,  There 
this  sort  of  argument  does  vei-y  well. 
Bo  it  does  at  the  end  of  papers  signed 
**  Joseph  Stansbury,  M.A.  ;'^  but  for  the 
representative  of  a  great  constituency, 
a  learned  and  an  honoured  Judge,  to 
stand  up  here,  and  with  solemn  face  at- 
tempt to  beguile  us  with  these  statistics, 
when  he  knows  that  all  tlie  divisions 
that  the  House  will  or  ought  to  attend 
to  are  some  six  or  seven  ou  the  second 
readings,  or  on  stages  equivalont  to 
fieoend  readings,  shows  an  amount  of 
aesnranoe  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and 
leacned  Gentleman  for  which  I  give 
him  due  credit.  The  assertion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected the  Bill,  although  the  House  of 
Commons  has  far  oftener — namely,  by 
63  divisionsr^—passed  it.  What  doea 
that  come  to  ?  What  are  those  figure 
taken  as  they  reaUy  are?  Will  it  bel 
credited  by  this  House  that,  between 
the  years  1859  and  1871,  the  House  of 
Lords  never  had  the  oppoi-tunity  given 
to  it  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  any 
of  its  own  Members,  of  considering  \~ 

Bin? 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ha 
dwelt  on  the  continually  rankling  wrong"^ 
and  on  the  strength  of  public  opinion  on 
his  side,  and  says  that,  of  late^  the  griev**  i 
ance  has  reached  an  intolerable  height 
Gi'anting  all  that,  how  does  he  accoimt ' 
ibor  that  most  extraordinaiy  problem  of 
his  friends  and  baokera  being  either  un^ 
willing  or  unable  to  bring  the  matter 
befoi'o  the  Upper  House  from  1859  to 
1871?     The  reason  is  that,  within  thoao 
12  years,  ihe  Bill  oame  four  times  before^ 
this  House,  and,  by  a  curious   coineic 
denoe — ^if  we  are  to  believe  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  made  suchtiirgid 
appeals  io  public  opiniofti^tho  House  of 
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Gmiimons  threw  it  out  tbtee  tinxes.  '  So 
that  wliilst  he  bestows  updii  the  Hoiisd 
the  product  of  his  rich  fancy,  I  cbnflne 
myself  to  plain  fact  and  figure;  and 
the  fact  and  figure  here  is  that  between 
the  years  1859  and  1871  the  House  of 
Lords  was  freed  from  the  trouble  of 
having  to  deal  with  the  question  at  all, 
because  in  the  rare  and  fitftd  intervals, 
when  it  was  raised  in  this  House,  thip 
House  on  three  occasions  out  of  four 
sent  the  Bill  to  the  limbo  of  rejected 
measure*.  In  the  year  1859  the  House 
of  Lords  rejected  it  by  ri  majority  of  10, 
and  had  peace  for  a  dozen  year^,  for  in 
the  year  1861  this  House  threw  it  out 
by  177  to  172.  In  1862  it  slipped  through 
a  second  reading  by  a  narrow  majority ; 
but  another  division  on  the  Main  Ques- 
tion being  taken  at  the  staffo  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,  the  Bill  was 
defeated  by  148  to  116.  And  in  the  year 
1866  it  was  again  thrown  out  by  174  to 
164.  That  was  the  time  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  first  made  him- 
self sponsor  for  the  Bill ;  and  he  had 
then  to  mourn  over  the  premature  de- 
cease of  his  cherished  offspring.  Since 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman  has 
been  sailing  down  the  stream  of  time  at 
the  head  of  decreasing  majorities.  True, 
there  was  a  slight  increase  last  year ;  but 
having  in  1869  succeeded  in  getting  a 
majority  of  99,  in  the  following  year  he 
found  himself  with  a  majority  of  70  only, 
which,  in  1871,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  to  41.  The  majority  of  99  having 
collapsed  to  70,  and  the  70  having  col- 
lapsed, first,  to  41,  and  then  on  the  re- 
trospective clause  to  35,  in  1872  the 
majority  shot  up  again  to  near  50 ;  but 
at  present  all  he  can  credit  himself  with 
is  the  brilliant  success  of  having,  since 
the  Bill  has  been  imder  his  patronage, 
sunk  his  majority  from  99  to  60.  That, 
then,  is  the  history  of  this  Bill  in  the 
present  Parliament.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  that  that  House 
shows  signs  of  giving  in ;  and  tiiat  the 
feeling  against  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker 
every  year.  What  is  the  fact  ?  The  last 
time  that  the  Bill  was  before  the  House 
of  Lords  was  in  the  Session  of  1871, 
and  the  majority  against  it  was  26 ;  the 
largest  majority  against  the  measure 
which  that  House  has  ever  recorded.  So 
much  for  the  argument  fbunded  upon  the 
divisions  in  the  House  of  hords.    I  am 
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sorey  to  httve  detai^ied '  the  House  so 
long  upon  it;  butVhen  I  see  such  bare- 
faced' assertioifS'and  siich  juggling  with 
figiires — to  throw  duiSt  in  the  popular 
eye— ^as  this  reference  to  63  divisions 
in  this  House,  I  am  bound  to  let  the 
country  know  what  is  the  true  value 
of  such  rfepreseniations. 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  dwelt 
for  some  time  on  the  Statute  of  Henry 
Vlil.,  and  a"rgued  that  hjs  proposal  in- 
volved no  fundamental  change  in  tliQ 
Srfneiples  of  that  A(it,  inaanuch  as  it 
ecliared  that  the  only  pronibited'  d«*- 
grees  shotdd  be  those  which  were  pro- 
hibited by  God's  law;  and  that  he  as- 
serted that  his  Bill  was  leased  upon  the 
same  principle.  But  he  must  be  aware, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  that  is  only  fencing  with 
the  Question.  Is  Qt)d's  law,  so  to  speak, 
codified?  AVe  know  that  it  is  not.  Wo 
know  that  God's  law  is  distributed 
through  the  various  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testainents,  and  thc^t  Christian 
men  in  different'  ages  have  gathered 
God's  laws  from  these  books ;  but  that  a 
distinct  revealed  code  of  God's  law^  in 
a  systematic  shaipo,  upon  which  wo  can 
put  our  hands  as  on  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, unmixed  with  history,  unmixed 
with  poetry,  unmixed  with  argument, 
unmixed  with  devotional  utterance,  dooa 
not  exist.  It  was  not  God's  purpose  to 
give  his  law  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct 
and  a  naked  code.  It  is  scattered  through 
the  various  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
has  boon  thence  deduced  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness by  the  wisdom,  the  instinct, 
and  the  learning  of  first  tho  Jews,  and 
then  the  Christians.  So  this  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  it  declared  that  all 
marriages,  and  no  other,  were  to  be  liold 
legal  that  were  made  according  to  Gted's 
law,  not  only  uttered  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  itiake  us  be- 
lieve was  a  pompous  platitude,  but  gave 
a  definite  and  restrictive  legal  meaning  to 
that  phrase  bv  adopting  tne  table  of  do- 
ffrees  of  prohibition  which  now  existi 
Alter  that  list,  and  you  make  a  fhnda- 
mental  change  in  the  Statute  law  of  tho 
land;  because  those  do^Oos  whicli  are 
according  to  God's  law,  m  th6  terms  of 
the  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  will  np 
longer  be  the  statutable  expression  of 
Godrs  law,  for  something  else  will  hiave 
been  substituted  for  them,  and  to  that 
something  else  Vill  hereafter  ^e  refcri^' 
the  dcsdriptipn  of  accordance  -^^  0od*8 
law,  ulnless,'  inddedi  tiiot  coliffilSo^  dc^' 
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flJtogeth^ar  dr<ippei  Sq  mucii  far  that 
argUjmeijt,  wlikU  I  wo^  sorry  to  bea^ 
j>pcej&d  from  lips  frpm  yriich  I  jb;s^ 
pocted  kg^  acciLc^y,  Tlxeii  the  boa, 
nid  le^med  .Gentlaman  thought  lie 
lia<T  n^fl-lo  i*  m'*in+  p..Jnf  whon  h©  ro- 
/^^  ntary.    He 

fti>4  ^*'''-  '^^   1^.  J^i'r'^'  -aware 

^idt,  ri  ititerprotatioii 

occuj?6  iu  ://^t'  i^^eakcr'%^  Commmtar^f  it 
18  only  tlie  expres^'iion  of  the  opinion  of 
til-        '  '  ri^  who  happoned  to 

\\i  f  the  book ;  and  it  IB 

III  at  ui"  tuifult^nce  whQn  I  say 

fl  TQmont   Prelate  aad  learned 

18  the  editor  in  chief  of 
ay — the  Bifihop  of  Ely— 
wa3  much  disappointed  afid  distre^ised 
a<^  tjie  fippearancQ  of  that  passage  in  th,« 
wori.  I  nave  corresponded  with  him  on 
^Ji»>  «jil*ioe  t,  and  ihf>  MnTi^rt  ^-iil  helievo 
III'  I  say  th  Hers  to  nie 

*  -  -AiHt  di8a]>pt'iini»Livi^L  anddisap- 

l ,  I  em  Borjy,  for  the  sake  of  juie 
i^^H  "  hw'^s  Commtn  fary  ;  but  I  care  much 
more  about  the  maintenance  of  the 
iiKi  '  V  ;■  V  ^  V  r  learned 
F:  proves 

that  a  ]  iry 

Tjras  p  :  it 

th'  ^rity  wiiigii  tkc  book 

»*  ^  ai  all  its  parts,  from 

the  nanit^  that  were  published  in  con- 
nection Tvifh  it.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
ye   sh  no  Ui^ore  on   the   jsuh- 

Jeet  of  ^    fker^i  Cornine^Uary,  ^  Then 

i^e  Jion.  and  learned  Meml^^r  tried  to 
liialvi^  SI  iToat  point  abou^  the  feeling  of 
t)h  md  he  tells  us  that  the  *feFa 

41,  HI  si  in  rruJirn.   T  /.yiticUS  in  hlS 

ft*  rapture  wa^ 

t< >  ■  u  c  T^  c?  J. i^ad  it^  but  t' ^ 

ill  st  read  it.  I  thou,t 

til  lit,  wtL<  n  nvu  jj^jrd  cauio  upon  eai'tb., 
He  came  to  give  a  higher  marriage  law 
than  that  whith  ha^l  *  '  mg  the 
e^iosen  people  of  ti  tnt    I 

remember  a  passage  m  ouij  oi  tiiu  Gospels 
ip  which,  dealing  with  this  very  question 
of  :'<\  the  Saviour  liimself  chai-g^^s 

H  1    iTnpnrfection — imperfef"tion 

wi  ^  under  th  n- 

tjiiJ  Id,  .still  ilir  jjU, 

X  think  I  h;i  hat  Moaes,  '4br  the 

lia^dness  oi  i  .  art?*]  *  permitted  a  la;^ 
Iftv  of  divorce  whifih,  i^prthe  Qhjcistiau' 


diapeaaatioiivi^noloiDger  to  betolerat 
Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  too»  thei?e  ill 
a  toleration  for  polygamy,  which  does  not 
and  cannot  exii^t  under  the  Christian  dia- 
pen^tion ;  and  tiiese  things  were  allowed 
**  for  +1m»  I>r^»vlnes8  of  their  hearts/*  In 
evei'  Uien,  where  the  Mosaic  law 

''-  '  Li^i/,  the  prohibition,  of  coui'soi 

more  forcibly  under  the  Ghris^| 
mm  aisp^nsation  ;  and  where  the  law  ^ 
Moses,  is  lax,  the  question  is  whethf 
t^  '  ity  is  a  laxity  which  is  allowe 
«r  the  inxperfect  and  transitor 
condLtiou  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  wheth  e 
it  is  to  be  leave  and  license  for  thosfl 
wl^o  live  under  the  higher  law  and  obli-* 
gatipns  of  the  Christian  dtspensationil 
Therefore,  when  I  hud  that  the  Cliristia^J 
di^penNatiun,  hv  1,500  years,  without 
doubt— for  the  hut  ^^00  years  by  a  stroufl 
niiyority  of  opinion — has  prohibiteS 
thei^  marriages,  I  aui  drlvetn  to  the,  coi 
viifiori  that , the  Jewish  law,  as  later* T 

\  the  higher  law  of  .Christianily, 
t  .«.^.  .u  c  against  these  marriages  amQn^  i 
Ihe  people,  of  Christ,  and  I  am  cont^ant" 
to  accept  thi^  chapter  of  Leviticus  as  i 
stands.    It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  i 
dissect  that  most  obscure  ISth  verpe  of 
the  ehajHer^  on  which  Cominentatore  of 
equal  powers  of  mind  and    of    equai  i 
knowledge  of  the   Hebrew  tonguo  arsil 
stiU  debating  J  I  do  not  .argue  whetheiifj 
*^  in  her  life  time  "  refers  to  the  time  of 
taking  th-  ir  to  the  anti^i*! 

oipated  V  ,  which  wouIm 

endure  s^  i  lo  livedo  at  the  prospecfel 

ofasistti  »r;  I  do  not  argue  who- f 

thorthe  word  ^* sister**  there  means  lite-, 
rally  tlie  child  of  the  samo  parent,  or  who 
th^r*  by  a  iigure  of  speech  common  iu  alll 
languages,  mo^  eommon  in  those  of  the 
£la-^t,  it  sltnply  implies  another  woman, 
anj^  ^o^:educe^  the  passage  to  appohir 
b|tilo^   of  polygamy.     These  and  othe©J 
■^^ '-tious  on  the  same  point  are  undof 
to  and  learnedly  argued,  i  Oa  thai 
•riuund,  therefore^  %  decline  to  brin^p^ 
forwanl  any  particular  inte^'pretation  t0f| 
baak  up  my  argument;    and  for   tha 
same  reason  those  who  think  with  thfl 
hon,    and    learned    Gentleman    oughtll 
equally  to  T*:^fuf»f*  to  adduce  as  a  oonclusivM 
argnment  tation  of  the  tejctil 

whioh  sch  liL  their  favour:  ^fij 

you  attempt  to  inl^^jipret  this  LeviticaU 
law  by  Its  hard,  dry  words,  see  in  wheJti 
preposter  us   you  may  ba 

landed  1,  landed  in  the  con-^ 

c^vusiqn  w^  .a  W^U  m9f  not  maisry  Mh 
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mother,  but  may  mitfry  his  daughter, 
for  all  through  Ihat  particular  chapi^r, 
out  of  each  pair  of  similar  relatiokiabipe 
only  one  is  erpressed — sou  and  mother, 
brewer  and  bnxther^s  widow,  and  so  on. 
Ton  cannot  ^et  out  of  that  difficulty, 
and  there  I  leave  it.  Then,  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  now;^  looking  at 
what  the  Hebtew  nationality  now  ie; 
looking  at  that  blindness  ^  of  intellect 
whi(^  all  who  believe  in  stdvation  b|y 
Christ  must  think  prevents  the  Hebrew 
people  flfOm  realmng  the  One-  great 
meaning  of  all  their  inspired  Soriptitres  \ 
looking  at  all  this,  I  cannot  attach  ex- 
cessive value  to  any  particular  interpre- 
tation put  upon  l^oripture  by  a  people 
who  have,  as  Christians  must  consider, 
so  fatally  mistaken  the  whole  scope  and 
bearing  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Then  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ap* 
pealed  to  the  histoiy  of  Europe,  and  tothe 
fact  that  all  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  marriage  law  during  the  last 
SOO  years  have,  in  his  opinion,  been 
changes  on  the  side  of  relaxation  and  not 
on  the  sideof  restriction,  with  thesingle  ex- 
ception of  LordLyndhurst'sAct  of  1835. 
So  £Etf  he  was  travelling  on  easy  ground ; 
but  he  went  on  to  assert  that  the  series  of 
relaxations  had  in  no  case  produced  a 
state  of  license  of  which  any  one  need  be 
ashamed ;  in  short,  that  the  world  had  be- 
(H>me  better  and  more  pious  for  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  G^fleman  referred  to 
the  hifttoiy  and  the  poetiy  of  his  favour- 
ite Continental  nations — France,  for  in- 
stance— as  specimens  of  pure  and  austere 
virtue.  I  traverse  his  argument  on  these 
several  points,  and  call  upon  the  House 
to  consider  what  is  the  state  of  the  mar- 
riage law  in  those  Continental  nations 
where  aUiance  with  the  sister  of  a  de- 
ceased wife  is  tolerated.  It  is  now  nearly 
400  years  since  the  relaxation  of  this 
particular  degree  began,  and  the  man 
who  first  made  the  r^axation  was  Eod- 
rigo  Borgia,  Pope  Alexander  VI. — father, 
and  something  more,  of  Lucretia  Borgia. 
That  is  the  man  out  of  whose  system  of 
dispensations  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber looks  for  the  growth  of  virtue !  I 
do  not  see  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber in  his  place  at  this  moment ;  but  he 
is  represented  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Abei^een  (Mr.  Leith),  whose 
name  is  also  on  the  back  of  the  Bill,  and 
who  has  still  to  **  win  his  spurs"  in  this 
debate.  I  call  upon  him,  therefore,  to 
fmswer  the  question  which  I  have  put 
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in  £[^rmer  debates  t6  ihe  hc«i.  and  learned 
Member,  "but  which  he  has  never  yet 
answeredv  How  can  jou  account  for  this 
coincidence,  that  there  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe  in  which  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  a  wi^  ie  tolerated,  in  which 
also  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  is 
not  tolerated  ?  In  which  marriage  with 
yotir  own  niece  is  not  tolerated?  In 
which  manage  wi^  your  own  aunt  is 
no«'  tolerated,  and  all  tolerated  under 
identical  regulations  ?  It  is  qnite  true, 
as  the  hoii.  and  learned  Qentleman  has 
told  us,  that  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Continental  Europe,  not  in  all,  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  allowed, 
either  as  a  rule  or  as  an  exception,  in 
every  one  of  those  countries,  a  mar- 
riage with  your  aunt  or  your  niece  is 
similarly  allowed.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
coincidence  which  demands  some  ex- 
planation. We  are  told  that  altering 
the  law  will  not  alter  the  standard  of 
morality;  and  appeal  is  made  to  the 
traditional  beliei  m  a  higher  conjugal 
morality  as  existing  in  this  country.  In 
that  traditional  beHef  I  myself  share.  I 
brieve  that  we  may  claim  a  higher 
standard  of  such  morality  than  the  Con- 
tinental nations ;  because  our  institutions 
respond  to,  back  up,  support,  and  make 
possible  that  higher  moral  feeling.  1 
do  not  believe,  therefore,  that,  if  with 
our  eyes  open,  we  shall  be  induced  to 
lower  our  institutions  to  the  Continental 
level,  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  that 
moral  feeling  after  we  have  ostenta- 
tiously knocked  down  the  bulwark  which 
the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  has  raised 
for  its  protection.  In  some  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  and  in  some  Protestant, 
too,  marriage  within  these  degrees,  wi^ 
the  wife's  sister,  the  niece,  or  the  aunt, 
is  only  permitted  by  dispensation.  In 
others,  such  alliances  may  be  contracted 
without  dispensation.  What  does  the 
House  suppose  is  the  principal  country 
in  Europe  where  a  man  may  take  his 
wife's  sister,  his  own  niece,  or  aunt  to 
wife  without  having  to  seek  the  leave  of 
any  dispensing  power.  It  is  the  great  and 
growing  kin^om  of  Pmssia^— Proasia 
as  distinct  from  Germany.  Throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  marriage  with  an 
aunt  or  nieoe  or  a  deceased  wife's  siater 
is  tolerated,  and  all  through  that  kiag^ 
dom  there  is  a  legaiissation  of  divoroe, 
under  which,  when  married  peopia  be- 
come tired  of  eadh  other,  ih/^inMSf 
pair  off,  and  pair  on-  agaio,  with'  M^ 
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aoltttdj  so  dlffioulty*  Will  tke  lion. 
and  learned  Gbeutlemau  have  the  effron* 
tetfy  to  tuU  116  that  the  inorsd  law  of 
Prusfiia  is  not  vitiated,  when  even  Ger- 
mans say  thiktit  is  enough  to  make  them 
hlii3h?  He  ia  on  Englishman,  a^nd  I 
beli^ye  that  ho  has  an  Enghshman'a 
feelings  on  the  moral  )aw»  and  that  he 
oannoty  aa  an  Engliehman,  say  that  the 
moral  law  of  the  IVnssian  kingdom  is 
not  such  aa  to  make  Ohiistian  men  blush 
and  shudder.  But  he  cannot  pull  out  the 
main  beam  of  a  house,  and  yet  esrpeet 
the  houae  to  stand  by  its  own  gravity^ 
though  the  support  ie  gone.  Alter  thas 
law,  and  what  evidence  oan  you  give  us 
tkat  the  other  prohibited  degrees  will 
BOt  be  imperilled  ?  The  advent  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Aberdeen 
to  this  House  means  the  strengthening 
of  the  legal  ability  with  which  our  de- 
bates should  be  conducted ;  and  aa  he  hue 
plaoed  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  BLLl^ 
I  think  he  is  bound  to  give  us  the  reason 
why«  ^^  l^on.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  appealed  to  the 
poetry  and  history  of  Continental  na- 
tions. I,  too,  appeal  to  the  example  of 
France,  whose  Uterature  can  hardly  be 
rftgarded  aa  of  the  purest  or  most  moral 
type.  By  the  Codtf  NapoUiyn,  marriages 
with  a  wife's  sister,  with  a  brother's 
widow*  or  with  an  aunt  or  a  niete,  were 
|irohibited ;  and  so  stood  the  French  low 
until  the  year  1832.  In  tliat  year  a  law 
was  passed,  equally  legalizing  aU  those 
marriages,  with  the  dispensation  of  the 
8oTereign,  and  that  has  now  been  the 
law  of  Franco  for  41  yeara.  In  Holland, 
loo,  these  marriages  ore  allowable  by 
dtspeiuiatbn.  So,  too,  in  non-Prussian 
Btatea  of  Germany.  We  know  well,  also, 
Ihi^i  in  Spain  and  Portugal  marriages  of 
the  most  repulsive  kind  are  tolerated  by 
dispensation.  We  know  how  that  un- 
happy house  of  Braganaa,  now  extinct 
fua  a  reigning  family  in  the  male  linei 
^■lymg  the  time  that  it  sat  upon  the 
•IHoNiikfe  of  Portugal,  was  absolutely  gan- 
gretbed  by  these  disguating  and  unna- 
tural alliances  between  persons  in  the 
pi,  '  uncles  and  nieces  and  aunts 

ail  v<?.     In  Italy  the  same  laxity 

is  foiuid,     J  *ry  of  society  in  Aus- 

tria tells  i\v  le.    Thei'e  oxe  distin- 

Miahed  names  in  the  history  of  modern 
Anstria,  in  whose  famUy  anmda  niece 
tecaoie  wife*  In  Austria  those  mar- 
iaa£66  have  taken  place  in  the  highest 
mud  of  politioal  and  xoilitar^^  life.    Do 


you  wiah  to  eee  eueh  spectaidos  at  the 
honouiml  Coujrt  of  Queen  Victx)ria  ?  i 
have  pointed  out^  on  former  occasions, 
thati  in  making  a  private  investigation^ 
it  was  aaoertained  that  out  of  178  mai> 
riages  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
one-third  were  other  degrees  of  rela- 
tionsbip-^-eome  of  them  the  nearest— of 
which  thoee  with  a  brother*a  widow  were 
the  most  numerous  clasjs,  I  pass  ov€sf 
the  conteniptible  anomEily  of  the  wi£0'j 
nieoe  being  cut  out;  reasoning  fails  be* 
fore  such  absurdity.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  gushing  aasertions  upon  this 
subject  J  but  no  reason  has  been  shown 
why  tlxe  brother's  widow  Rhould  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  Bill,  while  the  wife's  aieter 
is  included.  The  weeping,  broken-down 
widow,  who  wishes  to  lean  on  the  stronger 
arm  of  her  husband's  aifeotionate  brother, 
presents  a  much  more  sentimental  picture 
than  the  widower,  unable  to  go  through 
the  world  alone,  and  longing  to  cling 
to  the  side  of  hia  wife^s  sister.  In  £ii^ 
every  argument  on  behalf  of  marriaige 
with  a  wife's  aieter  tells  with  double 
forc^  in  favour  of  marriage  with  a  bro^ 
thorns  widow,  I  cull  upon  the  hon*  and 
learned  Gentleman,  then,  to  say  why  the 
brother's  widow  is  excepted.  What  I 
believe  to  be  the  reason  is,  that  ^fr. 
Joseph  Stausbury's  olienta  are  those 
whose  inolinations  lead  them  to  the 
wife^s  sister  and  not  to  the  brother's 
widow ;  and  luitil  he  can  give  us  some  bet- 
ter argument — some  argumont  founded 
on  reasonj  on  common  sense,  or  on  law — 
for  drawing  this  distinction,  he  must 
allow  U9  to  retain  our  opinion;  and 
allow  lis  in  doing  so  to  draw  our  own 
inferences  as  to  the  personal,  selhsh, 
and  artihcial  character  of  the  agitation 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  make  this  change 
in  the  law. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments that  I  have  to  urge  against  the  Bill 
and  speech  of  the  hon.  and  leanitxl  Mem- 
ber for  M  ary  lebone .  The  hon .  and  1  earned  j 
Member  did  make  one  admi^ion,  and! 
I  waa  glad  to  hear  it,  though  he  himself] 
did  not  see  its  force.     He  said  that,  i 
prior  to  Lord  i  rst's  Act,  anybody] 

could  marry  ill  and  that  all  wrong  j 

marriages  w^tfw  not  void>  but  voidable. 
Bui  that  disposes  at  once  of  any  value] 
for  his  cause  in  the  argiimen't  that  the  I 
state  of  the  law  was  one  before  Loi'd^ 
LjTidJmrst's-    Act,   and    another    a^er. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  voidable  before;  now  it  is  void;  the 
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condition  of  illegality  is  unchanged,  it  is 
only  the  process  of  reaching  it  which 
has  been  altered.  The  table  of  pro- 
hibited degrees  has  been  kept  the  same, 
only  a  simple  and  strong  method  of  en- 
forcing it  has  been  substituted  for  a 
cumbrous  and  weak  one ;  and  so  long 
as  that  table  is  kept  tiie  same,  the 
argument  which  is  drawn  from  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act  is  mere  rhetorical  em- 
broidery, of  which  I  think  we  have  had 
quite  enough.  I  believe  that  the  agita- 
tion against  this  law  is  purely  artificial 
and  fictitious,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  few 
interested  persons — persons  who  are  so 
deeply  and  personally  interested  that  they 
have  never  dared  to  publish  their  names ; 
but  have  always  masqueraded  and  am- 
buscaded behind  a  brass  plate  and  a  se- 
cretary somewhere  in  Parliament  Street. 
They  have  never  yet  dared  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  proclaim  themselves.  I 
have  now  pointed  out  to  you  how  flimsy 
are  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  that  the  religious  argument 
cannot  hold  water,  and  must  be  given 
up.  I  have  pointed  out  the  ari&cial 
nature  of  those  appeals  to  the  Petitions 
from  corporate  towns,  and  by  a  littie 
chapter  of  autobiography,  I  have  sup- 
plied a  key  to  the  manner  in  which  gen- 
tlemen are  induced  to  g^ve  their  support 
to  this  Bill.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  this  Bill,  in 
simply  attempting  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  the  wife's  sister,  and  in  dismissing 
the  more  distant  relationship  of  the 
wife's  niece,  while  utterly  ignoring  the 
parallel  case  of  the  brother's  widow. 
Above  all — and  it  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment— I  have  shown  that  the  case  cannot 
stand  where  it  is ;  that  in  no  country  in 
modem  Europe  where  the  restriction  on 
these  marriages  has  been  removed  has 
it  stopped  short  there,  but  that  in  all  it 
has  gone  to  the  blood  degrees  of  aunt 
and  niece.  My  contention  is  that  if  we 
take  the  step  now  proposed  to  us  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  arrest  our  progress 
downwards.  I  appeal  to  hon.  Members, 
then,  not  to  pass  this  mere  fragmen- 
tary piece  of  legislation  ;  for  I  warn 
them  that,  if  from  thoughtiessness,  or 
good  nature,  or  from  a  desire  to  keep 
well  with  the  corporations  who  have 
petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  they 
give  it  their  sanction  and  support,  they 
cannot  stop  until  they  leave  the  marriage 
law  and  the  social  life  of  England 
where  they  find  it  now  in  France  and 
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Prussia.  Upon  these  grounds,  and  with 
the  unabatea  confidence  that  the  moral 
and  religious  feeling  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  England  mil  be  too 
strong  for  tiie  hon.  and  learned  Gentie- 
man,  for  Mr.  Stansbury  and  his  anony- 
mous association,  and  for  the  anonymous 
persons  who  stand  behind  that  associa- 
tion, I  beg  to  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  seconding  the  Amendment,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  had  not  in  any  way  met  the 
arg^uments  which  were  so  strongly  urged 
against  the  Bill  in  that  House  last  year, 
and  had  not  attempted  to  show  that  they 
were  unfounded  m  fact  and  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Last  year 
it  was  contended  that  the  women  of 
England  generally  were  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  measure ;  and  an  hon.  Member 
from  the  sister  country  (Mr.  Maguire), 
whose  loss  they  all  deplored,  then  earn- 
estly and  ably  maintained  that  the  feel- 
ing against  it  in  Lreland  was  almost 
universal.  Those  statements  had  not  been 
answered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  day.  He  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson)  had  himself  that  day  presented 
a  Petition  signed  by  a  number  of  ladies 
who  professed  to  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  section  of  the  women  of 
this  country,  and  who  took  a  very  strong 
and  decided  view  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  a  lar^e  circle,  in 
which  she  said  that  she  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  intensity  of  the  aversion 
which  had  been  expressed  by  some  of 
her  female  friends,  and  said  she  could 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  woman  could 
approve  the  measure.  They  had  it  from 
a  high  authority  on  the  Ministerial  side 
that  the  proposed  change  would  be  se- 
riously inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
domestic  life.  Li  1870  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Hatherley)  said  that  by 
such  legislation  they  would  drive  out  99 
sisters-in-law  out  of  a  hundred  from  be- 
reaved families,  and  give  a  step-mother 
to  the  children  in  the  hundreth  instance, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  that  much 
would  have  been  gained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children.  It  had  been  said  that 
that  was  a  poor  niian's  question ;  so  fiur 
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from  it,  the  evidence  brought  before  a 
Bo^ral  Commission  by  tho^o  wlioso  in- 
terest  it  was  clearly  to  ehow  that  those 
marriagea  bad  bew  largely  entered  into 
oinoiig'thd  people y  and  e«peeially  among 
the  poor,  entirely  failed  to  establish  that 
proposition.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
ou.t  of  a  limited  niimbor  of  marria^en^ 
1,600  had  been  contracted  l>y  parlies 
abova  the  dasa  of  poor,  and  only  40 
ca^es  were  produced  where  the  eontra<}t^ 
lug  partied  wei^e  poor  people.  On  this 
arg^ument  of  its  being  a  poor  man's 
question,  Lord  natiherley^s  lanj^uage 
was  exceedingly  etrong^.  He  eaid  that 
of  bU  the  hypocrisy  in  connecrtion  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  ever  heard 
nothing  wae  so  monstrous  as  to  speak  of 
the  question  as  mainly  affecting  the  poor 
man;  he  knew,  he  added^  something 
about  th#  poor,  and  there  was  no  class 
in  the  commimity  who  would  be  less 
affected  by  such  a  Bill  as  the  present 
That  was  a  very  decided  statement,  and 
the  hon*  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  had,  he  was  bound  to  say,  brought 
forward  no  facts  to  conti'adict  it.  But 
what  he  objected  to  as  much  as  anything 
was  that  the  Bill  dealt  with  only  one 
part  of  the  subject.  If  the  marriage 
law  in  as  far  as  it  related  to  degrees  of 
affinity  was  wrong,  then  it  was  wrong 
nn  more  points  than  that  under  discus- 
sion, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ought  to  have  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee or  a  Cojnmission  to  inquire  into 
tba  whole  matter.  The  measure  pi"0- 
pc6ed  to  the  House  had  not  always  been 
in  the  form  it  now  assumed.  In  1 849  the 
Bill  that  was  brought  in  for  the  purpoao 
legalized  marriage  not  only  with  a  do- 
ceased  wife's  sister,  but,  going  a  step 
further,  with  a  man^s  nieco.  That  fact 
furnished  an  indication  that»  if  the 
** hard-and-fast  line*'  which  was  now 
Oitablished  were  relaxed  there  was  no 
knowing  where  to  stop ;  they  must  go  on 
rdaxing  until  they  broke  down  every 
reetriction.  Looking  back  on  the  debate 
on  the  measure  of  1849,  he  found  that 
several  hon.  Members  of  great  weight 
and  autl  k  part  in  the  discussion ; 

and  th*^^  i/iime  Minister,  speaking 

in  1  i  to  it,  pronounced  the  ques- 

tiui  1  I  ui  of  the  greatest  importance 

— adding  that  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  the  whole 
religious  belief  of  the  subject  would  be 
brought  under  the  action  of  a  vot^  of 
Parl^ment,  and  tliatit  must,  thoreforOf 

VOL.   CCXIV.   [miBD  SBEIES.] 


bo  rogarded  as  most  dangerous  to  our 
conscientious  freedom.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proceeded  to  ask  where  such 
legislation  was  to  stop  when  it  passed 
the  definite  line  which  had  for  many 
centuries  been  observed  by  the  imiform 
practice  of  Christendom?  Such  were 
tliG  opinions  expressed  in  1849  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had,  it  seemed, 
now  olianged  his  opinion,  and  he  (Bif 
Honry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  was  curious 
to  know  on  what  grounds.  He  hoped, 
bowever,  the  House  would  act  upon  tho 
opinions  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pressed before  he  was  Prime  Minister, 
and  would  remember  the  words  he  uaed 
upon  that  occasion,  that — 

"  Hie  Hona©  of  Coramona  •wonld  do  all  that 
m  them  lay  to  nuiintain  Hi  ^^  of  the 

obli|,nitiuua  of  mai'nnge,  aij  :  ytif  the 

h/iUowed  sphei'C  uf  domestic  im..  -  j  nttn,mni^ 
cvi.  632.] 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,^'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  BefSJffof'd  Hope,) 

Me,  AKDERSON  :  WTien  this  ques- 
tion came  before  the  House  four  years 
ago  I  made  a  few  observations  upon  it 
for  the  puriDose  of  contradicting  asser- 
tions that  had  been  made,  that  public 
opinion  in  JScotland  was  much  opposed 
to  this  Bill,  Since  then  I  have  always 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
debate,  for  I  thought  it  unnecessai^  for 
any  great  number  of  Members  to  speak, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  say. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  to-day  about 
various  countries  in  which  this  law 
exists.  These  were  Continental  cotm* 
tries ;  but  nothing  has  boon  said  about 
one  great  nation  kindred  to  our  own 
in  many  respects,  kindred  in  feeling, 
kindred  in  religion,  in  which  these  mar- 
riages are  considered  not  otily  unobjec- 
tionable, but  ai'e  considered  the  most 
proper  marriages  any  man  can  make  if 
his  deceased  wife  happens  to  have  left  a 
family.  When  I  went  to  America  not 
long  ago,  an  interesting  book  called 
*♦  Hannah,"  by  the  author  of  *'John 
Halifax,"  had  been  published  lU  the 
United  States.  The  story  of  that  book 
hingf>s  on  the  iniquities  of  Our  present 
law,  and  I  was  asked  by  many  ladies, 
whether  in  the  old  country  such  barbarous 
laws  wore  still  in  existence.  They 
thought  theso  laws  had  be^n  repealed 
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many  years  ago.  Wlien  I  told  them 
that  these  laws  were  in  existence;  that 
in  vain  we  had  attempted  for  many  years 
to  get  rid  of  them,  I  was  met  simply 
wim  ridicule  at  our  having  such  pre- 
posterous restrictions  on  the  marriage 
law.  I  happened  to  visit  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  West,  and  found  living 
there  a  gentleman  and  a  youn^  lady, 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  was 
taking  charge  of  the  children.  That 
young  lady  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  fihe  was  doing  anything  wrong,  nor 
had  anyone  else  such  an  idea,  and  she 
was  visited  by  everybody.  Under  that 
arrangement,  therefore,  there  was  no 
wide  change  in  the  social  position  of 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  In  America 
there  was  no  such  feeling  against  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  occupying  that 
position  in  her  brother-in-law's  house. 
Since  that  time  these  two  had  been 
married,  and  they  now  occupy  a  leading 
position  in  the  city  where  they  lived, 
without  the  slightest  slur  upon  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  made  a 
strong  point  of  the  fact,  as  he  asserted, 
that  in  all  Continental  countries  where 
this  law  exists  there  is  likewise  the  lati- 
tude for  a  niece  to  marry  her  uncle. 
Why  did  the  hon.  Member  confine  him- 
self to  Continental  countries  in  using 
the  argument  ?  Merely  because  he 
thought  there  was  a  lower  tone  in  those 
Continental  countries,  and  that  might 
help  his  argument  a  little.  Why  did  he 
not  go  to  the  Colonies  or  to  America, 
where  the  people  are  of  kindred  race 
and  religion,  and  see  what  exists  there  ? 
From  that  we  might  form  some  judg- 
ment of  what  woidd  be  likely  to  take 
place  here,  better  than  we  coidd  from 
the  example  of  Continental  countries. 
Well,  in  America,  where  it  has  long  been 
considered  the  most  proper  marriage  a 
man  can  make,  nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
man  wanting  to  marry  his  niece,  or  a 
woman  her  imcle.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Essex  refer  to  the  arguments  in  1849. 
Does  the  hon.  Baronet  suppose  that  the 
world  stands  still?  He  might  as  well 
suppose  that  the  sun  would  stand  still 
for  20  hours  as  public  opinion  for  20 
years.  Public  opinion  on  this  question 
has  been  changed  in  a  shorter  time  than 
that.  In  Scofiand,  no  doubt,  20  years 
ago  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
this  change,  but  there  is  no  such  feeling 
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now.  I  believe  that  the  Scotch  Church 
has  entirely  abandoned  opposition  to  the 
question,  and  has  given  up  the  religious 
ground;  it  is  regarded  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  now,  and  nothing 
else.  Public  opinion  is  growing  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  I  have  known 
a  Presbytery  of  the  Scotch  Established 
Church,  botifi  clergy  and  elders,  passing 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  has  also  told  us  of  many 
Churches  petitioning  in  its  favour ;  but 
the  Churches  do  not  altogether  represent 
the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  Churches 
may  give  a  negative  support,  but  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  express  it.  I  can 
only  say  that  public  opinion  in  Scotland, 
so  far  as  I  can  interpret  it,  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  this  Bill. 

Me.  GEEGORY  said,  he  must  pro- 
test against  seeking  arguments  in  Ame- 
rica in  favour  of  an  cdteration  of  our 
marriage  law — ^he  hoped  that  it  would 
be  long  before  we  adopted  a  system 
which  there  led  to  so  much  confusion  in 
its  social  and  religious  relations.  He 
rose,  however,  chieny  to  address  himself 
to  the  retrospective  action  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  would  af- 
fect the  rights  of  property.  The  Bill 
proposed  not  only  to  legalize  future 
marriages  of  this  description,  but  it 
proposeid  that  all  past  marriages  should 
oe  legalized,  and  the  issue  placed  in  the 
same  position,  as  segards  social  status^ 
as  if  the  marriage  of  the  parents  had 
been  legal  from  tbe  beginning.  Further 
on  it  was  sought  by  Clause  3  to  provide 
for  the  difficulty  which  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rights  of  property,  which 
had  taken  effect  under  the  existing  law, 
and  which  the  Bill,  if  it  passed,  would,  of 
course,  seriously  compromise.  It  was 
accordingly  proposed  that  so  far  as  the 
Bill  related  to  any  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  which  had  already 
been  contracted,  it  should  not  invalidate 
any  right,  dignity,  or  title  of  honour, 
or  any  estate,  legal  or  equitable  in 
land,  chattels,  or  effects,  which  might 
have  been  vested  in  any  persons  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  any 
lond  fide  instrument  which  might  have 
been  executed.  By  that  meaoB  it  was 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  difRool^  to 
which  he  was  adverting.  But  m  poei 
facto  legislation  should  only  bo  itjottsd 
to  on  the  strongest  gnmrai  «f  ^  S0Si» 
and  upon  such  j 
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Bure  faUed  to  entitle  itself  to  support. 
If  the  groimds  for  the  proTision  which 
he  had  mentioned  were  just  and  sub- 
stantial, why  should  they  be  made  ap- 
plicable merely  to  the  social  utatus  of 
the  parties  concerned?  If  they  were 
just  in  the  one  case,  they  were  equally 
just  in  the  other.  When  children  now 
illegitimate  saw  themselves  restored  by 
the  Legislature  to  the  rights  of  legiti- 
macy, woidd  they  regard  it  as  fair  that 
persons  having  previously  only  a  contin- 
gent interest  in  the  property  of  their 
parents  should  deprive  them  of  that 
property  ?  Again,  in  reference  to  pro- 
perty held  by  women  in  their  own  right, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  validity  or  in- 
validity of  these  marriages,  the  right  of 
the  husband^s  creditors  would  be  seri- 
ously affected,  and  many  difficulties 
would  arise.  It  was  clear  that  the 
framers  of  the  measure  found  themselves 
driven  into  contradictions  and  anoma- 
lies from  which  they  foxmd  it  impossible 
to  escape. 

Mr.  O'EEILLY  DEASE  rose  to  urge 
upon  the  Ilouae  the  facts  that  marriages 
oi  this  kind  were  approved  of  in  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that 
this,  the  largest  body  of  Christians,  was 
in  favour  of  the  Bill — and  he  had  been 
urged  by  many  Bom  an  CathoHc  divines  of 
eminence  to  support  it.  The  hon.  Member 
having  referred  to  instances  of  great  hard- 
Bhip  to  individualg  caused  by  the  present 
etate  of  the  law,  concluded  by  pressing 
the  House  not,  by  preserving  an  unjust 
law,  which  was  disobeyed  by  many  most 
respectable  persons,  when  from  social 
motives  they  felt  such  marriages  wore 
desirable  for  them,  to  induce  in  the 
people  a  tendency  to  treat  with  laxity 
the  institution  of  marriage,  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  social  state, 

Mr.  HEYGATE  thought  the  Bill, 
while  it  settled  nothing,  would  unsettle 
everything,  and  fixed  no  logical  stand- 
point for  the  future ;  and  it  dealt  with 
only  one  out  of  several  prohibitions 
against  marriage.  All  were  agreed,  he 
believedi  that  it  was  expedient  there 
ftbould  be  a  law  declaring  that  within 
certain  degrees  of  kindred  marriages 
should  not  be  permitted ;  but  it  was  de- 
'  le  to  have  some  principle  laid  down 
li«i  subject  which  should  be  intel- 
iigibla  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
country.  That  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  m  law  now  rested. 

We  had  tvvo  [-        -    ^  of  prohibition^ — 


prohibitions  of  consangmnity  and  pro- 
hibitions of  affinity.  With  respect  to 
consanguinity  there  was  one  simple  rule 
on  which  all  the  prohibitions  were 
founded — that  a  man  might  not  marry 
the  descendants  of  his  father  and  mother, 
or  a  woman  the  descendants  of  her  father 
or  mother.  Then,  as  to  prohibitions  of 
aflSnity,  the  law  laid  down  that  a  man 
and  woman  by  marrying  assumed  each 
other's  relationships,  the  wife's  sister 
becoming  the  husband's  sister,  and  the 
husband's  brother  the  wife's  brother^ 
and  marriages  were  not  permitted  within 
nearer  degrees  of  affinity  than  those  of 
consanguinity.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
convince  an  objector  of  the  reason  for 
any  particidar  prohibition  ;  but  the  law, 
as  a  whole,  rested  on  an  intelligible 
principle,  and  to  tamper  with  it  in  one 
point  might  undonnine  the  whole.  He 
was  surprised  tlie  advocates  of  women's 
rights  did  not  insist  on  the  wife  being 
able  to  marry  her  husband's  brother ; 
and  though  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
disclaimed  any  desire  for  further  relaxa- 
tion, it  was  a  fact  that  in  Australia  mar- 
riage with  a  wife's  niece  was  pennitted. 
If  they  infringed  upon  the  j>rindplea 
now  acted  upon,  they  would  quickly  go 
on  until  they  unsettled  the  whole  mar- 
riage law.  The  Westminster  Confession 
disapproved  these  unions ;  and  a  state- 
ment signed  by  leading  members  of  all 
the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  went 
to  show  that  the  people  of  that  countiy 
were  opposed  to  the  Bill.  As  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  the  late  Mr,  Maguire, 
whose  loss  waa  bo  much  deplored,  stated 
that  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  ho  did  not 
believe  500  women  in  Ireland  favoured 
the  measure ;  and  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  same  feeling  notoriously  pre- 
vailed. It  was  quite  misleading  to  re- 
present the  Act  of  1835  as  the  first 
prohibition  of  these  marriages,  for  they 
were  previously  %^oidable,  and  that  Act 
simply  made  them  tpso  facto  void.  The 
difficulty  experienced  to-day  in  forming 
a  House,  the  scanty  attendance,  and  the 
fmcQ  in  which  the  attempted  indignation 
meeting  in  6t.  James's  Hall  resulted, 
showed  the  absence  of  any  strong  feeling 
on  this  question  out-of-doors ;  and  be- 
fore such  a  change  was  sanctioned  its 
advocates  were  bound  to  point  out  a 
logical  stand-point  for  resistance  to  fur- 
ther relaxations.  Horace — as  much  a 
philosopher  as  a  poet — had  told 
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"  Foecunda  culpae  seecula  nuptias 
Prim  Clin  inqiunavere,  et  genus,  et  domos. 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populmnque  fluxit ;" 

and  as  then,  so  now,  to  tamper  with 
the  marriage  law  would  have  disastrous 
results. 

Mb.  MILLEE  said,  he  should  not 
have  risen  to  address  the  House  on  this 
question,  had  it  not  been  for  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  as  to  the  Scotch 
feeling  on  this  matter.  No  doubt  when 
a  Member  spoke  of  the  feeling  of  Scot- 
land on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he  spoke 
only  from  his  own  knowledge.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Miller)  did  not  know  what  the 
feeling  might  be  in  Glasgow,  but  he 
did  know  fliat  generally  over  Scotland 
the  feeling,  as  he  imderstood  it,  had  been 
very  decidedly  against  this  change.  As 
to  the  statement  that  the  Established 
Church  had  given  up  this  point,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  believe  it;  but,  for 
himself,  he  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  large  Presbyterian  bodies  there,  and 
he  knew  they  were  out-and-out  against 
this  change.  The  other  large  Presby- 
terian bodies — the  United  Qiurch,  ihe 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Eeformed 
Church — he  believed  that  all  these 
bodies  were  distinctly  against  the  change. 
He  had  been  largely  connected  with  flie 
labouring  classes,  and  certainly  he  had 
never  heard  from  them  that  they  were 
in  favour  of  the  change,  and  he  believed 
if  Scotland  was  polled  from  one  end  to 
the  other  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  would  be  found  decidedly  against 
it.  He  should  look  upon  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  with  great  alarm.  It  would 
alter  the  whole  family  relations  of  the 
country.  The  sisters  of  the  wife  were 
now  admitted  freely  into  the  house,  and 
they  were  looked  upon  as  the  sisters  of 
the  husband,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter;  but  if  the  law  were 
changed  disturbance  would  be  carried 
into  families  where  there  was  now 
nothing  but  peace. 

Mb.  HINDE  palmer  said,  he  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  this  Bill,  but  he 
had  done  so  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
persons  in  the  lower  ranks.  He  had  not 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  upper  ranks 
who  deliberately  violated  the  law ;  but 
the  position  of  the  lower  classes  was 
different.  To  them  marriages  of  this 
description  were  almost  a  necessity,  and 
the  connection  already  existed  in  nume- 


rous  cases  without  the  sanction  of  any 
marriage  at  all.  The  experience  of 
eminent  clergymen  like  Dr.  Hook  and 
Dr.  Vaughan  among  large  working  class 
communities  had  led  them  to  advocate 
the  change.  Dr.  Yaughan  affirming  that 
an  arbitrary  hindrance  to  the  legal  xmion 
of  persons  so  related  residted  as  a  certain 
alternative  in  their  illegal  union.  He 
should  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
support  the  Bill. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED,  in  opposing 
the  Bill,  lamented  the  loss  which  those 
with  whom  he  acted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Maguire.  The  absence  of  Petitions  from 
the  women  of  England  showed  how  this 
Bill  was  viewed  amongst  those  who  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  it.  He  opposed 
the  Bill  upon  the  Divine  law,  as  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  objected  also  to  the  Bill 
as  beinff  a  retrospective  one,  and  lega- 
lizing &at  which  when  done  was  con- 
tary  to  law.  He  should  decidedly  vote 
against  it. 

Sm  THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  been  challenged  to  show 
that  the  women  of  England  were  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  he  would  therefore 
remind  the  House  that  numerous  Peti- 
tions—one £rom  Birmingham  signed  by 
upwards  of  2,000  women — had  been  pre- 
sented in  its  favour.  He  denied  that  it 
would  lower  the  general  tone  of  morals, 
and  the  prevalence  of  objectionable 
unions  in  countries  where  marriages  of 
this  kind  were  allowed  was  not  attribu- 
table to  such  allowance,  but  to  a  low  tone 
of  morals. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  126;  Noes 
87  :  Majority  39.  v 

Main  Question  put,  and  a^ree^^^^ 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 


MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTy  ACT 

(1870)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BHX. 

{Mr,  Staveley  Sill,  Mr,  Baikes,  Mr.  Qoldney,) 

[bill  24.]      SEOOKD  BSADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mk.  STAYELEY  hill,  ia  morinff 
that  the  Bill  be  now  ref4  the  seoona 
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time,  explained  that  Ha  purpose  was  to 
remedy  a  defect  in  the  Act  of  1870  by 
which  an  ante-nuptial  debt  coidd  not  be 
recovered  either  from  the  husband  or  the 
wife,  if  the  latter  had  no  property  settled 
to  hep  separate  use.  A  woman  keeping 
a  roadside  inn^  and  indebted  in  the  sum 
of  £30  or  £40  to  her  maltster,  having 
married,  both  she  and  her  husband  1*0- 
fused  to  pay,  and  an  eminent  pleader, 
Mr.  Dodgson,  had  been  obliged  to  inform 
the  maltster  that  the  debt  was  barred  by 
the  Act.  Six  or  eight  similar  cases  had 
occurred  within  Mb  own  knowledge. 
The  Bill  would  enable  the  husband  and 
wife  to  be  sued  for  an  ante-nuptial  debt ; 
but  would  enable  the  former  to  plead 
that  he  received  no  assets  with  his  wife, 
or  not  assets  to  the  extent  of  the  debt, 
in  which  case  he  would  not  bo  liable^  or 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  assets 
received. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time*"— (iff.  Stavele^  Mill) 

Ma.  HINDE  PAI.MER  said,  he  had 
himself  introduced  a  Bill  which  would 
remedy  both  this  and  other  defects  of 
the  Act|  which  were  attributable  to  the 
alterations  made  in  the  measure  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  arranged  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Staveley 
Hill)  that  after  this  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  the  Committee  should  be 
postponed  to  enable  him  (Mr.  Hinde 
Pahner)  to  bring  on  the  second  reading 
of  his  own  Bill.  He  had  done  that  for 
the  purj^ose  of  saving  the  House  from 
the  trouble  of  having  a  discussion  twice 
over  on  the  same  question. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  in  assenting  to  the  second  reading 
ho  did  not  wish  it  to  bo  understood  that 
he  pledged  himself  only  to  this  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  particular  point  upon 
whicdx  it  was  now  proposed  to  legislate 
was  a  blot  on  the  statute;  but  there 
were  other  matters  connected  with  the 
existing  law  which  also  demanded  legis- 
lation. It  appeared  to  him  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill) 
would  find  his  Bill  unnecessary  when 
tlie  measure  of  his  hon»  Friend  the 
M^inber  for  Lincoln  was  submitted  to 
the  House. 

Ma.  GREGORY  hoped  that  a  copy 
of  the  Bill  would  bo  placed  in  the  hands 


of  Members  some  time  before  it  was 
again  brought  before  the  House. 

Motion  a^eed  to. 

BiU  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday  2l8t  February* 


Soloct  CommitteG  on  Standing  Order§  nmil^ 
uated :  —  Colonel  Wilkox  Patten,  Vi!9C6nnt 
CuicHTOXt  ^h-.  Dent,  Mr.  Doi>fiONj  Jlx.  Hfx- 
o:y»  Mr.  Chahles  Howakd,  Sir  Giuluak 
MoNTGOMPaiY,  ITie  O'Conoh  Bos,  Mr.  8couu- 
iiBLu,  and  Sir.  Wuitbueai^. 


SELECTIOX* 
Committeo  of  Selection  mmittakd :  —  Mi'. 
Donsox,  8n*  GiiAiiAst  MoNtoostnuv,  ITio 
O'CoNOK  I>oy,  Mr,  8coiiiriEi.nt  ^h\  Whjt- 
lutEAD,  and  the  Chiumxiin  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standing  Orders. 


GAME  LAWS. 

Select  Committee  nppoiuU'd^  "  to  ccEEidder  the 
Ghime  Lrw8  of  the  United  Kingdom^  with  a 
^iew  to  their  amendment,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  Laws  for  the  protection  of  Deer  in  Scotland,  | 
Ti^-ith  reference  to  their  general  bearing  upon  tho  ' 
inteiests  of  the  community:*' — Comnnltce  to 
Ofyn-sist  of  Twenty-one  Members: — Mr,  Hunt, 
Sir  Geokok  Grey,  Mr.  WttiTfiitE.u>,  Sir 
MicRAEL  Hicks-Beach,  IMt.  M'Comiue,  Jfr. 
RoWLANp  Wi>*x,  yir  JoHX  Thelawxy,  ]Mr- 
Clailb  Keap,  Mr.  Cowvek,  Mr.  iSTURT,  Mr, 
Dekt,  Mr.  Cameron,  Sir.  M'Imoan,  l^ord 
Elciio,  Mr.  Hardcastle^  Viscount  Mahon, 
^Ir.  JSherlocx,  fc^ir  Henuy  Selwex-Lbbetsox, 
3Ir.  WiNTEKHOTiLAM,  Mr.  MuNTZ,  and  Mi*. 
Pell  : — Power  to  send  for  persona,  papca-s,  and 
records ;  Fivo  to  be  tho  quorum* 


EDUCATION  OF  BLDm  AKD   DEAF-MXTTE 
CIIIIiDRia^  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  WHEEiHorst,  Bill  for 
mriking  fmlher  provision  for  the  Education  of 
niind  and  Deaf -Mute  Children,  ordered  to  bo 
In  ought  in  by  ilr.  Wmeeuioibb  and  3Ir, 
Mellor. 

Bill  pnmUedf  and  read  the  finjt  time.   [Bill  53.] 


METH0P0LI8   BTJIXBrNGS    ACT    AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Buewer,  Bill  to  re[>eiil  ihn 
fifty-fifth  Section  of  tho  Act  of  the  tSLVcuth  und 
eighth  years  of  Victoria,  chnptor  ui^hty-four 
(the  Metropolitan  Buildings  A(  t),  so  frtr  na  ro- 
hitca  to  the  slKughtcrinR  uf  cottJe  iuv  human 
food,  ortki'iHl  to  be,  brought  in  by  Dr.  Bhewer, 
Mr.  W.  M.  ToRiiENii^  Air.  M'AitXMi  n,  and  Mr. 
Locke. 

h\)Xprt4teti  t$d,  and  re^d  the  first  time.  [Bill  54 .] 

House  adjourned  at  Four  0*  clock. 
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HOUSE      Of     LOEDS, 
Thursdat/,  ISth  Fehruari/,  1873. 

MINUTES.] — Repre8Entati^-e  Peer  for  Ire- 
land— Lord  Crofton,  r.  Lord  darina,  de- 
ceased. 

Public  Bills— First  Reading — Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  (14). 

Second  Reading — Turks  and  Caicos  Islands*  (2). 

STJPEEME  COURT  OF  JUDICATUEE 

BILL. 

BELL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE,  who  had 
given  Notice,  To  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
including  provision  for  the  trial  of  Ap- 
peals, said :  My  Lords,  in  Her  Majesty's 
Gracious  Speech  your  Lordships  were 
recently  told  that  your  attention  would 
be  invited  to  the  subject  of  the  formation 
of  a  Supremo  Court  of  Judicature,  in- 
cluding provision  for  the  trial  of  Appeals; 
and  it  was  stated  that  this  was  one  of 
the  le^slative  subjects  of  importance 
which  have  already  been  brought  under 
your  notice  in  various  forms  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  My  Lords,  it  is  probably 
a  universal  law — certainly  it  is  a  general 
law — concerning  all  legislative  matters 
of  importance  m  this  country  that  they 
depend  on  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
sound  public  opinion,  founded  on  expe- 
rience ;  and  if  that  is  true  with  regard 
to  any  class  of  measures,  it  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  those  measures  which  relate 
to  improvements  or  amendments  in  the 
law.  My  Lords,  of  all  our  institutions, 
there  are  none  which  excite  a  greater,  a 
more  natural,  or  a  more  profound  interest 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  None  tend  more  to 
bind  together  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
and  none  are  held  in  more  general  and 
just  estimation  and  reverence  by  the 
people.  And,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  for 
this  very  reason  that  public  opinion  on 
these  subjects  is  of  somewhat  slow 
growth,  and  that  they  are  relegated  to  a 
more  serene  region  tiian  that  ordinarily 
devoted  to  polemical  and  political  con- 
tests. All  classes  of  men  feel  that  they 
have  a  particular  interest  in  having 
these  subjects  dealt  with  on  sound  and 
right  principles,  and  therefore  passion 
and  excitement  have  but  little  place  in 
the  consideration  of  such  matters.  Li- 
deed,  there  is  almost  a  difficultv  in  the 
way  of  those  who  endeavour  to  deal  with 


them,  arising  horn,  the  fact  that  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  enough  popular  interest 
usually  aroused  to  command  at  all  times, 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  business  which 
has  to  be  discharged  and  the  greater 
excitement  that  attends  much  of  it, 
the  amount  of  momentum  which  is 
needful  to  carry  great  measures  of  re- 
form through  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Time,  therefore,  is  required — and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  good  that  time  should 
be  required — to  bring  opinion  on  these 
subjects  to  the  maturity  necessary  for 
sound  legislation .  On  this  particular  sub  - 
ject  it  has  been  growing  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  During  many  years 
that  opinion  has  been  forming  among 
the  most  educated  and  enlightened  classes 
of  society  —  in  your  Lordships*  House 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
particularly  among  those  who  are  most 
conversant  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  This  being  so,  my  Lords,  un- 
less I  encourage  in  mvsdf  too  much 
hope,  I  venture  to  think  opinion  has 
now  reached  a  point  which  will  enable 
us  to  grapples  with  this  great  subject. 

And,  my  Lords,  as  the  subject  is 
so  large,  perhaps  the  short  retrospect 
which  1  intend  to  make  by  way  of  pre- 
paration for  a  statement  of  the  plan 
which  I  have  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ships may  not  be  superfluous.  X  T^'ill 
not  go  farther  back  than  six  vears  from 
this  time,  when,  the  subject  having  re- 
ceived some  notice  in  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  I,  in  '' another  place,"  had  the 
honour  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  our  judicial  institutions.  It  had 
occurred  to  me  that  there  wore  many 
evils  and  inconveniences  which  had  gra- 
dually been  accumulating — and  waich 
had  made  themselves  more  and  more 
felt — with  the  advancement  of  societ}% 
and  the  increase  of  legal  business  con- 
sequent thereon,  owing  to  the  separation 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  different  Supe- 
rior Courts.  I  took  the  liberty  of  statmg 
at  that  time  the  views  I  had  formed  bom 
of  the  evils  actually  experienced  and  of 
the  possible  remedies.  My  Lords,  I 
may  be  excused  for  repeating  to  your 
Lordships  what  I  then  said,  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  no  less  true  now  with  re- 
spect to  those  evils  —  that  they  were 
not  due  to  any  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  those  learned  and  admirable  men 
who  administer  justice  in  our  Cknirts. 
Whatever  is  faulty  rests  wifli  the  qrBtem 
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itself,  and  not  with  tlie  men  who  ad- 
miniBter  it-  Indeed,  but  for  the  imt 
that  we  hare  had  such  men  we  should 
have  been  much  less  able  to  overcome 
the  growing  difficulties  connected  with 
the  system ;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
and  clearest  proof  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed and  in  Bome  respects  changed  and 
improved,  TMiat  I  then  suggested  was 
not  witlxout  finit.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Chelmsford),  and  who  is  now  pre- 
sent in  your  Ijordships*  House,  thought  it 
right  to  appqij^  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  wWlff of  this  large  and  import- 
ant subJOTT,  A  better  Commission  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  form,  whether 
having  regard  to  its  general  compositioui 
or  to  the  personal  qualiiications  of  the 
learned  men  of  which  it  was  composed. 
That  Commission  entered  upon  its  la- 
bours with  a  strong  desire  to  pei-foim  it^ 
duties  to  the  jgi^MMlSyantage,  and  do- 
Toied  itaelJrro^m8Wlil^«iT^^t  earnestness. 
Under  the  presidency  of  two  successive 
Lord  Ch^^g^oys  (Lord  Oaims  and  Lord 
IlathisSt^^  it  occupied  a  considerable 
time  in  the  consideration  of  various  points 
connected  with  the  subject.  One  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  who  presided  over  that 
Commission  was  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Hatherley),  whose  absence 
on  this  occasion  all  your  Lord  ships  regret 
on  account  of  the  cause ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  regi-et  may  bo  tempered  by 
the  pleasure  wo  all  feel  in  the  confident 
etxpectation  that  it  wiU  not  be  very 
long  before  he  will  be  again  able  to 
contribute  his  valuable  assistance  to  our 
discussions.  My  Lords,  not  only  was 
the  Commission  composed  of  persons 
highly  qualified  to  form  sound  opinions 
on  this  subject,  but  it  had  the  further 
advantage  of  receiving  assistance  of  a 
very  valuable  kind  from  different  legal 
bodies  thn^ughout  the  country.  The 
at|orneyb  and  solicitors  of  the  MetrepoHs, 

in   their  Law  Societies,  and 

Liverpool  and  other  large  pro- 

,  considered  the  matter,  and 

lable  contributions  of  prac- 

such  as  to  enable  the 

,  to  form  correct  views  as  to 

J  of  the  opinions  of  those  best 
I  with  the  conduct  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Commission  made  its  first 
Beport  in  1 869.  But  before  it  did  so  one 
stop  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  the 
Legislature,  which  tended  to  introduce  a 
new  element  into  the  question.    In  1868 
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tbi'ee  additional  Judges  were  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  Elec- 
tion Petitions.  The  Commission,  as  I^ 
have  said,  reported  in  1869.  They  recom- 
mended large  and  important  changes, 
the  general  principles  of  which,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  both  at  tlie  time  and  since, 
have  commended  themselves  to  public 
opinion.  Those  recommendations  have 
been  before  the  public  now  for  three  or 
foui'  years.  There  has  been,  therefoi*e, 
ample  time  to  consider  them,  and  to 
point  out  anything  which  might  be  con- 
sidered erroneous  in  the  view^s  put  for- 
ward by  the  Commission ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  the  residt  of  time 
and  consideration  has  been  in  the  most 
material  points  to  confirm  their  conclu- 
sions. Before  I  conclude,  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  that  in  respect  of  some 
points  I  do  not  exactly  adhere  to  the  Hnes  i 
the  Commission  laid  down ;  but  the  gene- 1 
ral  scope  of  the  measure  which  I  shall  j 
lay  on  the  Table  will  be  fotmd  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  those  recommenda* 
tions.  The  fieport  of  the  Commission  was 
first  followed  in  1870  by  the  introduction 
in  this  House  of  two  Bills  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. My  Lords,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tlie  credit  of 
successful  measures,  when  the  time  comes 
at  which  they  can  be  adopted,  belongs  to^ 
those  who  then  introduce  them.  The  pre* 
decessors  of  those  persons  have  paved  the  I 
way  for  them,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  ' 
the  superstructure  to  be  after^'ards  built. 
The  criticisms  made  on  former  attempts  J 
at  legislation  are  also  most  useful  to  thos©l 
who  have  to  prepare  such  measures.  I 
deaire,  therefore,  mj  Lords,  to  express  my 
obligations  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  Members  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  to  the  eminent  Judges 
and  others,  who  criticised  those  former 
measures  which  were  so  introduced,  and 
pointed  out  the  ways  in  w  hich  they  were 
capable  of  improvement.  My  Lords,  in 
the  Bills  which  Lord  Hatherley  intro- 
duced in  1 870  he  adhered  to  the  main  out- 
line of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  did  not  attempt  to  fill  up  that 
outline,  or  to  show,  in  detail,  how  the  ge- 
neral scheme  laid  down  was  to  be  put  into 
operation.  That  was  to  have  been  done 
by  Eules  framed  by  an  authority  wlxich 
itself  was  the  object  of  much  criticism; 
but  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
reference  to  those  Bills  showed  that,  while 
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there  was  a  fayourable  disposition  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  High  Court,  it 
was  felt  that  in  a  matter  of  such  import* 
ance  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  the 
scheme  was  to  be  worked  out,  and  that 
anything  in  the  nature   of  a  skeleton 
scheme  would  not  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory.    It  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
delegate  to  an  external  authority — even 
were  that  authority  itself  beyond  criti- 
cism —  the  momentous  duty  of  framing 
the  whole  working  plan  by  which  the 
scheme  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  That 
criticism  commended  itself  to  many  of 
those,  who  were  most  conversant  with 
the  subject;  but  notwithstanding,  such 
was    the    desire  of  your  Lordships — 
especially  of  those  of  your  Lordsnips 
who  best  imderstood  the  matter — that 
no  impediment  should    be    thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  intended  improvements ; 
though  looking  on  the  scheme  as  an 
imperfect  one,  you  thought  it  the  bet- 
ter course  to  send  those  two  measures 
down  with  your  Lordships'  fiat  on  them 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  rather 
than  leave    room    for  the  supposition 
that   the  ^neral  principles  on  which 
they  were  based  had  encountered  your 
Lordships'    disapproval.      They    went 
down  accordingly  to  ihe  other  House; 
but  they  were  not   further  proceeded 
with  in  the  House  of  Commons.     In 
1871,  though  preparations  were  made 
for  re-introducing  them  in  an  altered 
form,  they  were  not  re-introduced.     But 
in  the  course  of  that  year  fiirther  valu- 
able criticisms  were  made  on  the  mea- 
sures by  my  learned  and  esteemed  Friend 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  by 
the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  by  others 
of  the  Judges ;  and  progress  was  made 
in     amending    the    scheme.      I    think 
the  thanks  of  the  public  are   due  to 
the   Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  other 
learned    Judges,    for    those    criticisms, 
and  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  they  have    afforded    me    in 
framing  the  measure  I  am  about    to 
submit  to  your  Lordships.      A  Bill  of 
considerable  practical  importance  was, 
however,  introduced  in  1871.     It  was 
the    one     appointing    four    additional 
Judges,  with  salaries,  to  strengthen  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Rivy  Coimcil. 
One  of  the  sections  of  that  Act  ends 
with  this  proviso — 

J*  Provided  always,  that  they  shall  hold  their 
offices  subject  to  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
hereafter  made  by  Parliament  for  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  a  Supremo  Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion/' 

That  proviso  shows  that  at  the  time 
that  Act  was  passed  Parliament  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  dealing    with 
this  branch  of  the  subject.     It  shows 
that  when  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  those  additional  Judges  it  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  ^ving  facilities  for 
the  administration  of  justice  which  might 
bo  turned  to  account  when  the  subject 
of  Appellate  Jurisdiction  came  to  bo  dealt 
with.  My  Lords,  last  year  my  predecessor 
introduced  another  Bill  entirely  confined 
to  the  Final  Appellate  Jurisdiction  as 
exercised  in  your  Lordships'  House  and 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.     Your  Lordships  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  to  consider  that  Bill, 
and  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee I  shaU  nave  something  to  say 
when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  go,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  question  of  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction.    I  propose  to  deal  with 
the  whole  measure  in  the  natural  order 
— to  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general 
administration  of  justice,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  defects  which  I  beUeve  to 
exist,  and  the  remedies  by  which  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  them.     Taldng  stock, 
then,  by  the  light  which  we  have  ac- 
quired during  the  last  six  years,  I  think 
I  mav  say  there  are  four  points  which 
have  become  settled  points  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  best  understand  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
The  first  relates  to  the  artificial  separa- 
tion of  legal  and  equitable  jurisdictions, 
such  as  never  did  exist  and  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  except 
our  own  and  those  which  have  borrowed 
our  system.    This  artificial  distinction  is 
not  only  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  but  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  possible  inconve- 
nience and  obstruction  to  tibe  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  its  actual  results. 
There  has  been  a  conviction  that,  what- 
ever else  may  be  done,  we  ought  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  measures  of  a 
more  partial  character  whidh  have  al- 
ready been  adopted  in  the  same  direction, 
by  bringing  law  and  equity— two  ideas 
not  artificial  but  real — ^into  one  single 
administration  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
this  realm.     The  second  point  is,  that 
[we  must  bring  together  our  many  di- 
vided Courts  and  divided  jurisdictions 
by  erecting  or  rather  re-erecting— for, 
atlter  all,  there  was  in  the  beginmng 
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of  our  con fititutionol  system  one  supremo 
Court  of  Justice  —  a  Supreme  Court 
^Thich,  operating  under  convenient  ar- 
rangements, and  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  Judges,  6hall  exercise  one  single  undi- 
vided jurisdiction,  and  shall  unite  within 
itself  all  the  jurisdictions  of  all  the  sepa- 
rate Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 
/x  now  in  existence.  The  third  point  is, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  as  far 
as  possible  for  cheapness,  simplicity,  and 
uniformity  of  procedure.  The  fourth, 
if  tlmt  it  is  neeessaiy  to  iraprove  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  My 
Ix)rd8j  I  approach  the  subject  with  tlie 
advantage  of  all  these  conclusions,  which 
I  ventiu'e  to  say  have  received  your 
Lordships'  approbation  and  the  ajipro- 
bation  of  the  public;  and  I  am  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  profit  by  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  J  and  so  to  avoid — or  at  least  to  en- 
deavour to  avoid — the  defects  which  were 
thought  to  exist  in  the  former  attempts 
ttt  legislation  on  this  great  subject, 

I  propose,  then,  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  unite  in  one  Supremo  Court  of  Judi- 
cature all  the  present  Superior  Coui-ts  of 
Common  Law  and  Equity,  and  also  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  and  the  London  or  Central 
Court  of  Bankruptcy.  All  these  Courts 
I  propose  to  have  united  in  one  Supreme 
Court ;  which  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
permanent  branches  or  Divisions:  the 
on©  coESiBting  of  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice to  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  and 
also  to  hoar  appeals  from  Inferior  Courts: 
the  other  beingaCourtof  Appellate  Juris- 
diction, to  be  called  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
I  win  deal  with  the  Court  of  original 
jurisdii'tion  in  the  first  place,  and  after- 
wards \vith  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  elevate  any  Inferior  Courts  so 
as  to  laiite  them  to  the  Superior  Courts ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  two  Com- 
mon Law  jurisdictions,  the  Courts  of 
Pleas  of  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter and  Durham  : — they  will  be  merged 
in  the  jiLrisdiotion  of  the  High  Court, 
This  nigh  Court  will  consist  of  21 
Judges.  Those  Judges  will  be  the  pre- 
sent Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  the  present  Vice  Chan- 
cellors, the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  present  Judge  of  Probate  and  Di- 
vorce, and  the  present  Judge  of  Aduii- 
raltVt  with  the  exception  of  such  three 
of  tnem  as  Her  Majesty  may  think  fit 


to  remove  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  number  of  the  Judges  whom  I 
have  onumcrat-ed  is  24;  but  three  of 
the  Puisne  Judges  are  proposed  to  bo 
taken  to  the  Couit  of  Appeal^  to  re- 
main there  pei*maneutly —  so  that  21 
Judges  ^-ill  be  left  for  the  High  Court* 
The  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  will  be  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and — this  is  a  concession  to 
sentiment — tlie  old  historic  titles  of  the 
present  Chiefs  of  the  Common  Law 
Couils  will  remain  to  them  as  Prosi- 
dents  of  Divisions  of  the  High  Court. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  will, 
of  course,  retain  his  present  title ;  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  wiU  be  chiefs 
of  Divisions  with  their  present  titles ; 
but  all  the  remaining  Judges  will  be 
called  ''Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice/' and  are  to  be  addressed  as  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
ut  Westminster  are  now  addressed,  with- 
out any  other  distinction.  So  far  as  the 
measure  to  be  laid  on  your  Lordships' 
Table  goes,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  proposud 
that  21  shall  be  the  number  of  the  Judges 
of  the  High  Court;  but,  of  course,  if  in  the 
working  of  the  measure  that  number  is 
found  to  admit  of  diminution,  that  might 
be  made  a  subject  of  future  legislation. 
At  present,  it  would  be  premature  to 
assume  that  such  will  bo  the  case,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  such  a  con- 
tingency at  present. 

Passing  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Court,  I  have  now  to  mention  the  next 
important  point — naipely,  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  is  to  possess,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  jurisdiction  is  to 
be  exercised.  This  High  Coiu^  will  unite 
the  jurisdictions  of  all  the  present  Courts 
except  the  Courts  of  Appeal — namely, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
of  the  Com'ts  of  Common  Law,  of  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  of  the  Ad- 
ujiralty,  and  of  the  Tjondon  or  Central 
Court  of  I?aukrupt»  J,  of  the  existing 
Courts  of  Pleas  of  tlio  Counties  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  and  of  tho 
Courts  created  by  Commissions  of  Assize; 
and  I  hope  the  mcas<{r©  which  I  shall 
lay  on  the  Table  will  contaiu  what  your 
Lordships  will  consider  suflS^ciently  clear 
and  precise  directions  as  to  the  general 
way  id*  which  the  legal  and  equitable 
jurisdiction,  so  conferred,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

Those  directions  are  given  under  soTcn 
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heads.  First,  the  Oouit  in  all  its  branches 
will  give  effect  to  the  equitable  rights  and 
remedies  of  plaintiffs ;  secondly,  it  will 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  equitable  de- 
•fences  by  defendants;  thirdly,  it  will 
give  effect  to  counter  claims  of  de- 
fendants ;  fourthly,  it  will  take  notice  of 
all  equitable  rights  and  liabilities  of  any 
persons,  appearing  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  any  proceeding ;  fifthly,  it  will 
stay  proceedings,  when  necessary,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Judges  before  whom  an 
action  is  pending,  and  not  by  injunc- 
tions to  be  obtained  from  other  Judges ; 
sixthly,  it  will  give  effect,  subject  to  all 
equities,  to  legal  rights  and  remedies; 
and  lastly,  it  will  deal,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  all  questions  in  controversy  in  one 
and  the  same  suit,  so  as  to  do  complete 
justice  between  the  parties,  and  prevent 
a  multiplicity  of  proceedings. 

It  may  be  asked — though  I  do  not 
think  the  question  would  be  put  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject— why  not  abolish  at  once  all  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity  ?  I  can 
best  answer  that  by  asking  anotilier  ques- 
tion— Do  you  wish  to  abolish  trusts  ? 
If  trusts  are  to  continue,  there  must  be  a 
distinction  between  what  we  caU  a  legal 
estate  and  an  equitable  estate.  The 
legal  estate  is  in  the  person  who  holds 
the  property  for  another ;  the  equitable 
estate  is  in  the  person  beneficially  in- 
terested. The  distinction,  within  certain 
limits,  between  law  and  equity,  is  real 
and  natural,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  what  is  real  and  natural 
ought  to  be  disregarded,  although  imder 
our  present  system  it  is  often  pushed 
beyond  those  limits.  I  content  myself 
with  saying  that  those  rights  and  reme- 
dies which  belong  to  the  system  of  law 
and  jurisprudence  under  which  we  actu- 
ally live,  and  which'  are  consistent  with 
each  other  should  be  equally  recognized, 
and  effect  given  to  them,  in  all  branches 
of  the  Court.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  in  which,  from  this  division  of 
jurisdiction,  unnecessary  discrepancies 
nave  been  introduced  by  reason  of 
arbitrary  rules  established  in  different 
Courts.  They  are  not  very  numerous. 
It  is  possible  that  some  may  have  been 
overlooked :  and  on  the  suggestion  of 
a  high  authority,  I  have  added  in  the  BUI 
general  words  to  provide  that  whwe  there 
is  any  variance  between  the  rules  of  law 
and  diose  of  equity,  and  the  matter  is 
not  expressly  dealt  with,  the  rules  of 
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equity  shall  prevail.  But  there  are  cases 
in  which  I  think  it  desirable  at  once  to 
legislate— in  some  respects  to  declare  the 
law,  and  in  some  respects  to  improve  it, 
by  abolishing  distinctions  which  might 
lead  to  confusion.  The  first  alteration  is 
a  rather  important  one.  It  is  proposed 
that  in  the  administration  of  insolvent 
estates  by  the  Court  after  the  death  of 
the  debtor,  substantially  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  bankruptcy  shall  be  adopted. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  estate  of  an  insolvent  debtor  should 
be  administered  in  one  way  while  he 
is  living  and  in  another  way  when  he 
is  dead.  The  next  is  in  respect  of  limi- 
tation as  to  trusts,  that  the  statutes  of 
limitation  shall  not  apply  between  ex- 
press trustees  and  cestui  que  trusts: 
then  the  distinction  between  legal  and 
equitable  waste  is  to  be  done  away  with. 
A^ain,  merger  by  law  is  not  to  take 
place  where  an  equitable  interest  con- 
tinues. Mortgagors  in  possession  are  to 
be  allowed  to  sue  in  their  own  names. 
It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  equitable  and 
not  the  common  law  rule  as  to  stipula- 
tions in  contracts  which  are  in  equity 
deemed  to  be  not  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract ;  to  adopt  the  equitable  rule 
as  to  liability  for  misrepresentation ;  and 
also  to  remove  certain  technical  impedi- 
ments, now  existing  in  equity,  in  the 
way  of  applications  for  injunctions  and 
the  appointment  of  receivers  in  certain 
cases.  In  respect  of  collisions  at  sea  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt,  instead  of  a  rule 
which  now  holds  good  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  the  rule  of  common  law  as 
to  contributory  fault  or  contributory  neg- 
ligence. The  rule  of  law  is  that  if  the 
plaintiff  is  equally  in  the  wrong  he  cannot 
recover  from  the  defendant,  and  if  the  de- 
fendant is  equally  in  the  wrong  he  can- 
not recover  from  the  plaintiff.  But  what 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  does  is  this — ^If 
two  ships  run  into  each  other  and  both 
go  to  the  bottom,  as  I  understand  the 
practice,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  adds  the 
value  of  both  ships  and  then  divides  the 
total  between  the  two  parties ;  so  that  if 
I  were  the  owner  of  a  ship  worth  only 
£10,000  and  one  of  your  Lordships  was 
the  owner  of  one  worth  £50,000,  you  see 
how  ill  I  should  fare  in  comparison 
with  the  owner  of  the  better  ship  if  both 
vessels  went  down  after  a  collision. 
Then,  as  to  the  custody  of  infants  and 
other  matters  of  conflict,  not  enumerated| 
the  rules  of  equity  are  to  prevail. 
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That,  my  Lords,  brings  me  to  what 
may  be  called  tlie  working  machinery  of 
the  Bill ;  and  here  I  find  myself  in  that 
large  region  which  in  tho  ot]ier  Bills 
w;is  loft  to  be  defined  by  Rules  to  be 
1 1  a  I  u  od  elsewhere .    Your  Lord  sliips  w  ill 
J  n '  tbably  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it 
rtght  to   give   a  power  to  alter   here- 
after much  of  what  may  be  here  laid 
down    in    the    Bill  —  to    alter    it    by 
Eules  to  be  maturely  and  deliberately 
made   on  due  consideration,  and  after 
sufficient  experience.      That    may   bej 
but  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  we 
fihould  start  with  a  working  scheme,  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  do 
that  as  far  as  possible  on  the  face  of  the 
BiU  itself.     In  the  first  place,  when  this 
Bill  comes  into  operation — which  I  pro- 
pose shall  be  in  about  a  year  after  it 
passes^  if  fortunately  it  should  pass — 
and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  it 
will — it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  business  which  will  be  then  pending 
in  tho  existing  Courts.     Therefore,  we 
have  to  consider  whether  this  business 
ehonld  be  wound  up  under  the  old  sys- 
tem or  at  once  transferred  to  the  new, 
or  whether  there  sliotild  be  an  option  in 
the  matter.    I   have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  my  mind  is  perfectly  clear 
on  that  subject.    If  all  existing  businoea 
woro  to  be  wound  up  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, I  do  not  know  ^^hen  that  would  be 
accomplished,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  would  lead  to  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  confusion.     For  the  same  reason  I 
do   not  think  it  desirable  to  give  any 
option.    But  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
course  which  I  propose  should  not  be 
adopted.     It  is  that  of  simply  ti^ansfer* 
ring  the  business  as  it  may  bo  found  to 
the  new  Coui^t  and  dealing  with  it  under 
tlio  new  system.    When  I  suggest  that, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not 
be  cases  whore,  some  mere  formal  step 
ouly  remaining,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  that  step  completed  under  the  old 
system,     For  instance,  if  all  the  argu- 
ments in  a  case  had  been  heard,   and 
only  the  judgment  remains  to  be  de- 
livered,  there  is  no  reason   why  that 
should  not  be  done  under  the  system  on 
which  the  proceedings  were  commenced. 
And  again,  there  may  be  cases  in  whicli, 
after  judgment  delivered,  it  has  to  be 
passed  or  entered,   or   otiierwiso    per- 
fected.    But,  subject  to  such  instances 
as  I  have  referred  to,  I  propose  that  all 
pending  business  should  DO  at  once  taken 


over  to  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
and  concluded  under  it,  whether  by  the 
old  or  the  new  machinery,  as  may  bo 
best  adapted  to  the  paHicular  case. 

Then  as  to  the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness. Hero,  my  Lords,  I  follow,  I 
believe,  closely  and  accurately  tho  in- 
tentions and  recommendations  of  the 
Judicature  Commission.  It  stands  to 
reason  and  common  sense  that  some  in- 
ternal division  of  labour  must  be  mado 
in  so  great  a  machine  as  that  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
that  such  a  division  ought  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  intelligible  rules. 
Some  cases  can  be  conveniently  classi- 
fied and  brought  together  and  dealt 
with  by  tho  same  Judges  ;  while  others 
may  not  admit  of  such  classification,  and 
require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
manner.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
High  Coui"t  into  four  Divisions  of  five 
Judges  each;  and  that  wiU  leave  one 
Judge  not  attached  to  any  Division* 
But,  though  the  Judges  will  J»o  thus 
attached  to  different  Divisions,  it  would 
bo  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
volves any  return  to  the  old  system  of 
divided  jurisdiction,  because  every  Judge 
is  to  be  mad<^  available  for  any  part  of 
the  business  of  the  entii-e  Court,  in  which 
his  services  may  be  requbed.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Court  into  four  Divisions  is 
merely  for  convenience  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  business,  It 
is  proposed  that  these  Divisions  .should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
the  divisions  of  the  existing  Courts ;  and 
in  the  first  classification  of  business  any 
convenient  classification  now  in  use  may 
wisely  be  adoi>ted  as  an  element.  I  will 
read  to  your  Lordships  an  opinion  of 
the  Associated  Committees  of  Iiaw  So- 
cieties, given  in  February,  1868,  and 
also  a  passage,  bearing  on  the  same 
point,  whicli  I  find  in  the  first  Report  of 
the  Judicatui'O  Commission.  The  Asso- 
ciated Committee  said — 

"  The  di vision  of  Icgiil  buainei48  ought  to  Tdq 
by  judici^  regulation,  and  not  by  goneml  Uw. 
The  general  dividon  of  legal  husinegs  effected 
by  the  pi-eaent  system  is  very  convenient ;  and 
in  gi^Tng  to  every  Court  entire  jurisdiction  over 
any  matter  which  may  come  before  it,  and  in 
divitiing  the  business  of  the  kw  by  reguliition, 
it  is  denimble  that  the  work  of  the  Courts  shall 
as  much  as  poBsiblo  continue  to  pass  through  ita 
present  channels." 

Other  gentlemen^  of  gi'eat  knowledge  and 
experience,  made  similar  recommenda- 
tions, and  theCommiBsionreportedihufl — 
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"  Between  the  several  chambers  or  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  such  a  classification  of  business  as  might 
seem  desirable  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  suit  and  the  relief  to  be  sought  or  adminis- 
tered therein ;  and  the  ordinary  distribution  of 
business  among  the  different  chambers  or  di'vi- 
sions  should  be  regulated  according  to  such 
classification.  For  the  same  reason  which  in- 
duces us  to  recommend  the  retention  for  the 
present  of  the  distinctive  titles  of  the  different 
Courts  in  their  new  character,  as  so  many  divi- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  think  that  such 
classification  should  in  the  first  instance  be  made 
on  the  principle  of  assigning  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  those  chambers  or  divisions  such  suits 
as  would  now  bo  commenced  in  the  respective 
Courts  as  at  present  constituted;  with  power, 
however,  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  vary  or  alter 
the  classification  in  such  manner  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient."  \  ^ 

My  Lords,  that  recommendation  rests  on 
reasonable  principles,  and  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do  in  conformity  with  it  is  this  : 
— The  first  Division  of  the  High  Court 
will  consist  of  the  present  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  subject  to 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking 
three  Judges  from  the  aggregate  of 
the  present  Courts  of  First  Instance 
permanently  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  second  Division  will  be  composed 
of  the  existing  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  the  third,  of  the  existing 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; 
the  fourth,  of  the  existing  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  exist- 
ing Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
wm  be  a  member  of  the  second  or  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court,  and  the 
chief  of  this  Division  will  be  the  exist- 
ing Master  of  the  Eolls.  The  distribu- 
tion of  business  proposed  to  be  made 
between  these  Divisions  and  the  imat- 
tached  Judge  is  proposed  as  one  to  start 
with,  and  not  as  a  stereotyped  one.  It 
will  be  subject  to  alteration,  to  the 
power  of  transfer,  and  to  other  safe- 
guards. In  the  first  place,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second  or  Chancery  Divi- 
sion, all  the  Divisions  will  have  those 
classes  of  business  which  are  now  within 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  Courts  of 
which  the  future  Judges  of  those  Divi- 
sions are  members.  Thus,  Criminal  and 
Crown  business  will  be  in  a  Division  com- 
posed of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Conmion  Pleas  business  will  be 
in  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  Bevenue  business 
will  be  in  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. As  to  the  second  Division,  we 
could  not  go  that  length,  because  if  we 
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did  so  we  should  be  going  too  far  to- 
wards the  reestablishment  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  administration  of 
law  and  equity  which  we  do  not  want  to 
be  acted  on  longer,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  in  the  nature  of  things  be  coinci- 
dent with  a  convenient  distribution  of 
the  business.  The  second  Division  will 
hear  Admiralty  cases,  as  the  present  Ad- 
miralty Judge  will  be  there,  and  Bank- 
ruptcy cases,  as  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Judge  will  be  there,  and  edso  that  class 
of  cases  for  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  at  present  the  only  or  the  best  avail- 
able machinery;  being  all  causes,  matters, 
and  proceedings  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes: — The  administration  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons ;  the  dis- 
solution of  partnerships  or  the  taking  of 
partnership  and  other  accounts ;  the  re- 
demption or  foreclosure  of  mortgages; 
the  raising  of  portions,  or  other  (£arges 
on  land ;  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  property  subject  to  any  lien 
or  charge ;  the  execution  of  trusts,  charit- 
able or  private ;  the  rectification,  or  set- 
ting aside,  or  cancellation  of  deeds  or 
other  written  instruments;  the  specific 
performance  of  contracts  between  vendors 
and  purchasers  of  real  estates,  including 
contracts  for  leases ;  the  partition  or  sale 
of  real  estates ;  the  wardship  of  infants 
and  the  care  of  infants'  estates.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  that  the  business  to 
be  so  assigned  to  the  second  Division 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "  ad- 
ministrative business,"  which  requires 
administrative  machinery.  Such  busi- 
ness should  remain  where  it  is,  but  not 
without  a  power  to  move  it  elsewhere 
when  there  are  reasons  to  make  its  re- 
moval desirable.  I  mentioned  that  there 
will  be  one  Judge  not  attached  to  any 
Division.  He  is  the  present  Judge  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  and,  of  course,  he 
will  hear  such  cases  as  are  now  heard 
in  his  Court.  This  distribution  of  busi- 
ness, alteralj^le  by  rules,  is  subject  to  the 
additional  safeguard  that,  in  cases  not 
expressly  provided  for,  any  suitor  will 
have  the  right  to  choose  where  he  will 
bring  his  action ;  in  what  Division,  and 
in  cases  where  suits  are  decided  by  a 
single  Judge,  before  what  Judge.  But 
some  of  your  Jjordships  may  suggest 
that  perhaps,  through  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  suitor,  or  ttom.  some  other 
cause,  the  action  may  have  been  beg^un 
in  a  wrong  Division,  and  then  what  is  to 
be  done  7    Why,  the  suitor  will  not  lose 
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Mfl  cause — it  will  amply  be  romov&d 
into  tlie  rig-ht  Division,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  taken  up  at  the  point 
to  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  time  of 
transference.  There  will  also  be  power  to 
transfer  any  case  from  one  Division  to 
another,  or  from  one  Judge  to  another,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  case  or 
because  of  litigation  going  on  elsewhere, 
or  for  any  other  reason  which  may  make 
such  transfer  desirable. 
t^  I  come  now,  my  Lords»  to  the  next 
point,  which  relates  to  the  sittings  of 
the  Court.  With  respect  to  sittings,  it 
is  proposed  that  when  the  Bill  comes 
into  operation  all  cases  which  are  now 
heard  before  a  single  Judge  may  still  be 
heud  in  that  way.  The  effect  of  that 
will  be  this  :■ — In  the  second  BivisioB,  in 
which  the  Judges  will  be  the  Chancery 
Judges,  the  Admiralty  Judge,  and  the 
Bankruptcy  Judge,  the  business  will,  as 
it  always  has  been,  still  be  conducted 
before  a  single  Judge  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  other  Divisions,  as  to  all 
busineBa  which  has  usually  been  trans- 
acted before  more  than  one,  arrange- 
ments will  still  be  made  for  a  plurality 
of  Judges.  These  Judges  will  constitute 
what  are  called  in  the  Bill  Divisional 
Courts.  The  Bill  proposes  that  the 
number  of  Judges  to  sit  in  any  such 
Divisional  Court  should  be  three.  That 
number,  I  believe,  will  be  as  great  as  is 
neoeseary,  while  a  larger  number  would 
involve  a  waste  of  power,  which  it  is  very 
deairable  should  be  otherwise  utilized. 
A  still  further  reason  for  not  increasing 
the  number  is  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
augment  the  difficulty  which  sometimes 
arises  in  determining  where  the  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  lies ;  as,  for  in- 
stanoe,  when  the  decision  of  a  Coui't 
consisting  of  ^yq  Judges  is  overruled  by 
a  Court  of  Appeal  consisting  of  three. 
Besides,  by  limiting  these  Courts  to  this 
number,  you  would,  if  necessary,  be  able 
to  have  as  many  as  seven  Divisional 
Oourt^  sitting  contemporaneously;  and 
ereiy  Judge  not  wanted  in  a  Divisional 
Court  will  be  available  for  those  parts  of 
the  business  which  are  to  be  transacted 
by  single  Judges.  The  class  and  kind 
of  bu8in€*ss  which  is  to  be  trauBacted  by 
these  Divisional  Courts  wiU  be  that  which 
has  been  hitherto  done  by  Full  O^urts 
in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  Power 
will  be  given  to  hiive  such  Divisional 
Courts,  whenever  it  is  thought  desirable, 
in  the  second  or  Qiauceiy  Diyisian,  ana 


also  for  the  purpose  of  Probate  aniij 
Divorce  business.  All  appeals  from  • 
Inferior  Courts  are  to  be  taken  to  Divi  - 
sional  Courts  of  three  Judges ;  and  it  is 
proposed  that  cases,  and  points  of  law 
may  be  stated,  or  reserved,  by  single 
Judges,  for  their  determination. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  trial. 
It  is  proposed  to  retain  trial  by  jury  in 
all  cases  where  it  now  exists,  except  in 
one  particular.  Your  Lordships  know 
that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  thf 
parties  may  take  to  the  Assizes,  and 
some  instances  must  take  there,  and 
which  are  yet  totally  unfit  to  bo  tried  by 
a  jury  at  all.  The  result  is  that  the 
parties  are  compelled  to  take  such  cases 
out  of  Court  and  submit  them  t^>  ar- 
biti'ation  ;  and  as  no  provision  has  been_ 
made  by  law  for  the  conduct  of  thci 
arbitrations,  the  consequence  is  thafl 
very  gi-eat  expense  frequently  ai-ises  out 
of  them.  It  was  a  very  valuable  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judicature  Commission 
that  public  ofhcers,  to  be  entitled  '*  official 
referees/*  should  be  attached  to  the 
Court,  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  to  whom  such  cases  should  be  sent 
at  once  without  the  useless  and  expen- 
sive form  of  a  jury  trial.  The  Bill  pro- 
poses that  such  cases  should  be  sent  to 
reference,  even  if  the  parties  do  not  con- 
sent, and  it  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment, where  the  parties  may  aesire 
it,  of  special  referees.     Tf  -ul  of 

the  Bill  is  that  they  shall  lo  all 

questions  of  fact  or  account,  heaving 
questions  of  law  to  be  determined  b: 
Divisional  Courts.  I  venture  to  tliiu 
that  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  iin*l 
poi*tant  provision*  Continual  sittings  in 
London  are  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
Assizes  will  go  on  as  usual — the  Bill 
contains  no  provision  for  any  present 
alteration  of  Assizes  or  Circuits. 

There  is  another  point  I  will  mention, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  time  uud  place  of  the 
proeeedingM  in  the  Court,  'ihe  present 
useless  divihion  into  terms — a  diviMiun 
which,  while  doing  no  good,  is  not  alto- 
gether inoperative  for  inconvenience  and 
mis<.hief — the  Bill  proposes  to  aboUsh.  Ajb 
an  exampl*?  of  tJi«i  inconvenience  result- 
ing frum  this  division  1  may  cite  a  recent 
iufttanco.  Your  Lordships  know  that  in 
October  or  November  lust  year  a  magis- 
trate reseired  a  qut!»tion  on  the  Parks 
'  on  Act   for  the   determination 

iirt  of  Law.     8ome  time  later 
ttncrther   person   was    charged    before 
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another  magistrate  with  infiringing  the 
Aot:  after  the  action  of  his  brother 
magistrate  the  second  magistrate  was 
unwilling  to  convict  until  after  the  point 
had  been  determined.  The  question 
arose  in  November ;  and  as  Michaelmas 
term  had  run  out  before  the  point  could 
be  argued,  nothing  could  be  done  till 
term  again  commenced,  which  was  not 
till  the  11th  of  January  in  this  year. 
That  portion  of  the  law  was  therefore 
practically  in  suspense,  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  terms,  from  the  latter  part  of 
November  till  the  middle  of  January. 
It  is  proposed  to  abolish  term  altogether, 
and  also  to  give  to  the  Courts  full  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  place  at  which  an 
action  is  to  be  tried. 

I  now  come  to  the  important  question 
of  Procedure.  It  was  mought  by  some 
to  be  a  considerable  defect  in  the  Bill  of 
1870,  that  it  left  the  whole  question  of 
rules  and  procedure  to  be  determined 
afterwards  by  extrinsic  authority.  In 
the  main,  Eules  of  Procedure  must  be 
so  determined.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
thing is  more  important  than  to  have  a 
gooa  start ;  and  profiting  by  the  discus- 
sions of  1870,  my  predecessor  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  eminent  members 
of  the  Judicature  Commission,  who  drew 
up  a  series  of  Rules  embodying  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  on 
that  subject,  which  since  they  were  first 
framed  have  been  further  considered  and 
revised ;  and  those  Eules  will  be  found 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Bill.  I  may  say, 
generally,  that  they  cover  all  the  main 
points  of  Procedure,  and  their  object  is 
to  get  rid  of  long  and  expensive  plead- 
ings, to  establish  a  single  imiform  system, 
to  constitute  the  means  of  giving  a  deci- 
sion when  there  is  no  practical  defence, 
and  in  many  other  respects  to  introduce 
useful  improvements.  There  is  another 
subject  with  which  I  have  attempted  to 
deal,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  what  for 
20  years  and  more  has  been  represented 
as  a  grievance  by  solicitors  of  Liverpool 
and  other  large  towns.  Those  gentlemen 
have  constantly  urged  that,  to  make  such 
a  measure  perfect,  means  should  be 
given,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court, 
to  take  formal  proceedings,  such  as  suing 
out  writs,  and  the  like,  in  local  registries 
in  the  country.  This  suggestion  I  have 
endeavoured  to  meet ;  and,  in  effect,  all 
country  registries  over  which  the  Court 
will  have  control  under  this  Bill  will  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose.  In  many 
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cases,  I  believe,  the  result  may  be  the 
saving  of  much  expense.  Of  course,  all 
the  officers  of  the  existing  Ck)urts  will  be 
carried  over,  and  powers  will  be  taken 
for  the  distribution  of  the  work  among 
them.  The  Eules,  however,  relating  to 
Procedure  do  not  profess  to  be  a  perfect 
code — they  will  require  to  be  supple- 
mented ;  and  it  is  proposed,  that  between 
the  passing  of  the  Act  and  its  coming 
into  operation,  Her  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  principal 
Judges  of  the  different  Courts,  shall  sup- 
plement these  Eules  by  Order  in  CouncH, 
so  that  they  may  form  as  complete  a  sys- 
tem as  possible.  Powers,  of  course,  will 
also  be  taken  to  alter  them  afterwards 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. It  is  proposed  tliat  once  at  least 
in  every  year  all  tne  Judges  should  meet 
together  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
system,  whether  in  regard  to  Eules  made 
by  their  own  authority  or  by  that  of 
Parliament.  That  is  a  matter  which  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  a  publication  on 
the  subject,  states  to  be  of  great  value 
and  importance,  and  I  hope  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Bill  in  a  manner  both 
practicable  and  useful.  It  is  proposed 
that  these  Eules  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  but  that  their 
operation  shall  not  be  suspended  until 
that  approval  is  signified.  Of  course,  if 
an  Address  is  agreed  to  by  either  House 
against  any  Eules,  their  operation  will 
from  that  time  be  suspended.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  Her  Majesty  shall  be  em- 
powered to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  Inferior  Court  if  she  should  think 
fit,  so  as  practically  to  enable  them  to 
administer  a  system  of  combined  law 
and  equity,  according  to  the  same  Eules 
as  those  which  are  to  govern  the  Su- 
perior Courts ;  and  wherever  there  is 
found  in  any  existing  Court  an  equitable 
jurisdiction,  or  an  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  the  law  upon  an  appeal  brought 
from  the  Inferior  Courts,  and  the  law  of 
^effigh  Court  itself 
/^TMLy  Eords,  I  now  come  to  the  subject 
'of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  by  this  Bill  with  the 
appeals  from  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Those  countries  have  each  their  own 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  judicature, 
with  which,  so  far  as  their  original  juris- 
diction is  concerned,  this  Bill  does  not  in 
any  way  deal.  Furthermore,  the  evidence 
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giTan  before  your  Lordshipa'  Committee  ' 
last  year  by  gentlemen  convereant  with 
ihe  practice  of  appeals  from  Scotland 
was  to  the  effect  tliat  no  change  was  de-  : 
sired  in  that  country.  I  think  the  views 
entertained  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
on  Uue  subject  are  entitled  to  very  great 
respect;  it  would  be  an  unwise  and 
lumecessary  thing  to  propose  changes 
BppHoable  to  that  country  which  the 
public  opinion  of  that  country  does  not 
require.  As  to  Ireland,  there  was  also 
no  evidence  that  any  change  was  wanted. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  conceal  from  myself 
that  if  you  establish  in  England  a  tho- 
roughly good  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
find  that  it  works  as  we  hope  it  will 
work,  opinion  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire* 
land  may  probably  hereafter  tend  to  the 
application  and  adoption  of  the  same 
system  in  those  countries.  But  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  wait,  and  not  to  anti- 
cipate tlie  time.  AH  I  propose  is  that, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  we  may  make  it 
possible  to  have  the  services  of  emi- 
nent Judges  who  have  served  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

1  will  now  remind  your  Lordships  of 
the  present  state  of  the  appellate  juiia- 
dictions  in  this  country.  We  have  four 
Courta  of  Beview — the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancoiy, 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
These  Courts  give  to  the  dissatisfied 
suitor,  in  most,  although  not  in  all  cases, 
the  opportunity  of  a  double  appeal  In 
Admiralty  cases  there  is  only  one  ap- 
peal— to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  Lunacy  cases  also 
there  is  only  one  appeal^ — to  the  Judicial 
(Committee-  But  all  the  cases  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  which 
are  brought  by  Error  to  this  House,  must 
go  through  a  double  appeal.  They  must 
first  go  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
in  every  case  where  an  appeal  is  taken 
to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  it  may  also 
be  brought  to  this  House.  It  is  not  so 
in  Chancery.  In  Chancery  cases  there' 
is  an  option  generally  for  the  appel- 
lant either  to  come  at  once  to  this  House 
or»  if  he  prefers  it,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery  ;  but  every  judg- 
ment of  that  Court  is  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  this  House.  Therefore,  tliere 
is  generally  a  system  of  double  appeal 
for  the  suitor.  I  have  never  concealed  my 
Dpinioii  that  this  is  not  a  good  system. 
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If  you  have  a  good  Court  with  suf- 
ficient judicial  power  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  no  double  appeal. 
I  would  not  exclude  the  power  where 
3''ou  have  an  appeal  heard  by  a  small 
number  of  Judges  of  having  it  recon- 
sidered by  a  larger  number  of  Judges, 
But  my  opinion  is  that  if  you  establish 
an  adequate  Court,  it  is  desirable  for 
the  parties  and  for  the  general  interest 
of  the  country  that  the  decision  of  that 
Court  should  be  final,  and  that  you 
should  not  multiply  appeals.  You 
never  can  escape,  by  going  through  any 
number  of  Courts  of  Appeal,  from,  the 
risk  of  differences  of  opinion  in  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  fi"om  doubts 
arising  as  to  whether  the  last  Court  de- 
cided better  than  those  before  it.  What 
you  want  is  to  make  as  good  a  Court 
as  possible,  and  to  give  it  aU  the  power 
and  authority  you  can,  and  that,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  is  best  a«com- 
plishGd  by  making  it  final.  I  will  now 
briefly  review  the  results,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, of  the  useful  discussions  of  the  last 
few  years ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  pardon  me  if  I  first  ask  permission 
to  read  a  passage  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  myself  in  the  House  of  Commons  six 
3' ears  ago,  when  I  moved  this  question. 
Your  Lordships  will,  at  least,  see  that 
the  opinions  which  I  now  express  on  this 
subject  are  not  newly  formed,  and  that 
they  are  indeed  the  same  that  I  ex- 
pressed at  that  time.  Addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  I  said — 

**  I  will  vonhire  to  Btat43  what  has  occurred  to 
mo  as  the  best  way  of  mfjoting  all  thesa  difficul- 
tioj9,  b«?l'ort?  I  aay  u  word  on  the  most  diMcnlt 
portion  of  the  subject^  relating  to  tJie  aiigOflt 
ti-ibiinal  of  the  Houao  of  Loi^s.  Taking  Uie 
three  Courts  I  have  mcntionecl  alone— the 
Court  of  Error  in  the  Exchequer  Chirnibor,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Clianc<^r}%  and  the  Judidftl 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Cotmcil — I  am  of  opi- 
nion, if  the  ilouao  agi\»eij  with  the  riew  I  Imve 
expreri^ed,  thfit  one  Coui-t  of  ApiJCitl  id  sufficient 
—that  out  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  now  existing 
in  the  Jiidiciftl  Committee  of  the  Frivy  Council 
yon  mighty  with  Bome  additions,  fomi  a  most 
admirable  Supreme  Court  of  Apfieal,  capable  of 
ilisehitrging  the  whole  of  the  budness  which  is 
now  doni3  by  *i'  '^  ^  ' '«^t  and  also  by  the  Coiu-ta 
of  Exthoqu<:  1  md  of  Appad  in  Chan» 

cctry.     The  i  >  i  of  the  Jmlieiiii  Commii- 

teo  of  the  Privy  Cuiuidi  is  moet  excellent,  aa 
far  as  it  goes.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sapng 
that  that  Court,  powerfully  constituted^  with  a 
sufliciwit  number  of  Judges  to  render  it  capable 
of  subdivision,  and  compi-ising  men  conversant 
with   different   kin<ia  of   law — Conmion  Lflw> 
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Equity,  and,  it  might  be,  Scotch  law,  as  well  as 
Colonial  and  Indian  law — would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  appeals  most  beneficially  to  our  juris- 
prudence, with  great  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
and  at  no  very  great  additional  cost.  You  might 
have  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though,  if  the  House 
of  Lords  retained  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  he 
would  be  required  there  frequently.  You  might 
also  have  the  Lords  Justices,  and  all  the  other 
eminent  persons  now  constituting  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil.  You  might 
have  two  or  three  other  permanent  Judges  with 
proper  salaries,  chosen  with  reference  to  qualities 
which  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  the 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 

Some  such  measures  as  these  have  been  sug- 
gested by  hi^h  authority,  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  .Judicial  Committee,  even 
for  its  present  purposes.  I  venture  also  to  think 
that  those  who  may  hereafter  fill  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  might,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  often  deprive  the  coimtry  of 
their  services  in  that  office,  be  called  upon,  ex 
debito,  m  consideration  of  their  pensions  (which 
are  ample,  though  not  too  great),  to  give  their 
services  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  as 
they  now  voluntarily  give  them,  from  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
be  thus  quite  practicable  to  form  such  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  as  might  unite  the  va- 
rious jurisdictions  now  cxerosed  by  different 
Courts ;  and  then  I  should  certainly  recommend 
ih&t  the  Court  should  assemble  in  tne  same  place 
as  the  other  Law  Courts — ^in  the  future  home 
about  to  be  provided  for  justice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  who  ]^ractise  the  law,  and 
not,  as  the  Judicial  Committee  now  does,  in  such 
an  inconvenient  place  as  the  Privy  Council  Office 
in  Downing  Street.  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
would  be  any  constitutional  objection,  resulting 
from  the  relation  of  the  Colomes  to  the  Crown, 
to  giving  such  a  Court  jurisdiction  over  Colonial 
and  Indian  appeals,  because  its  Judges  might 
be,  and  in  practice  would  be,  Privy  Council- 
lors, and,  being  so,  would  be  qualified  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  on  all  matters  of  that  kind." — 
[3  Hansardf  clxxxv.  857.] 

My  Lords,  in  reading  tliis  passage  from 
my  speech  delivered  six  years  ago,  I  de- 
sire to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  not  now 
arrived  at  a  new  conclusion  :  and  if  in 
what  I  now  propose  I  seem  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  relinquish  some  part  of  your 
judicial  authority,  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships wiU  feel  persuaded  that  this  does 
not  arise  from  a  disposition  on  my  part 
to  take  anything  away  from  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  your  Lordships*  House. 
Independently  of  my  being  the  yoimgest 
Member  of  your  Assembly,  my  own  con- 
stitutional principles  have  always  made 
the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  this  House,  most  dear  to 
me ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  it  who 
would  be  more  imwilling  to  do  anvthing 
to  derogate  firom  the  dignity  of  your 
Lordships'  House  in  any  respect  what- 
ever.   I  ought  almost  to  apologize  for 
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saying  this,  because  I  do  not  think  I 
can  possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  arrived  at,  that  your  Lord- 
ships to  a  man  will  be  at  one  with  me 
on  this  point.  Your  Lordships  can  have 
no  privilege — no  notion  of  artificial  dig- 
nity or  importance — which  you  would 
desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  The  name 
and  shadow  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  is  utterly  unimportant, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sub- 
stance of  that  jurisdiction  ought  in  the 
public  interest  to  be  maintained.  I  feel 
assured  that  I  rightly  interpret  your 
Lordfi^ps'  opinion,  judging  from  what 
has  occurred  in  this  House,  when  I  say 
that  your  Lordships  long  ago  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  improvements 
which  can  on  solid  grounds  be  shown  to 
be  desirable  your  Lordships  will  will- 
ingly make,  cuthough  they  may  involve 
some  diminution  of  the  exercise  of  judi- 
cial power  in  the  name  of  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  I  agree  that  all  pro- 
posals of  this  nature  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  your  Lordships,  and  I  am 
most  willing  that  those  I  now  submit 
to  your  Lordships  should  undergo  the 
strictest  examination.  The  various  pro- 
posals, which  have  been  made  in  former 
years,  have  all  really  tended  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  I  shall  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  proceed.  The  scheme  proposed 
in  the  first  Report  of  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission did  not  and  could  not  deal  with 
any  matter  affecting  your  Lordships' 
jurisdiction,  except  in  an  imperfect  and 
incidental  way.  I  am  about  to  propose 
something  which  goes  beyond  their  re- 
commendations :  but  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  whereas  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  do  so.  Their  first  Eeport  proposed  that 
a  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  constituted, 
with  an  ulterior  appeal  imder  certain 
limitations  to  this  House,  consisting  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls — who  womd  have  been  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  —  of  three  other  permanent 
Judges,  and  of  three  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — Judges  of  First  Listance 
— to  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Crown 
— ^forming  a  Coiirt  of  fifteen  Judges  alto- 
gether. Ab  far  as  number  is  concerned 
that  would  have  been  a  Court  of  con- 
siderable  power.     I  do  not  propose, 
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however,  in  the  oonstitution  of  the  Ooxirt 
of  Appeal  which  I  shall  recommend  to 
your  Lordships^  to  follow  exactly  that 
proposition,  for  I  confess  I  concur  gene- 
ntlly  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Luixl  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1 870  as 
to  that  proposal  of  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission. His  Lordship  thought  that 
two  parte,  at  all  events,  of  that  proposal 
were  open  to  ohiection.  In  the  fir^t 
place,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought 
that  if  any  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  First 
Instance  were  taken  into  the  Couii  of 
Appeal  they  shoiddbe  the  principal  and 
not  puisne  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  Again,  his  Lordship  thought 
that  a  rota  or  change  of  the  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  not  a  de* 
sirable  thing.  My  Lords^  I  confess  that, 
attar  due  consideration,  I  concur  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  these  points. 
His  Lordslup  stated  in  1870  his  own 
view  of  what  would  be  a  good  constitu- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
nnd  as  what  I  shall  actually  propose 
agrees  substantially  with  the  spirit  of 
his  pi'opositions,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether a  waste  of  your  Lordships'  time 
if  I  remind  you  what  those  propositions 
were*  He  proposed  that  there  should 
be  five  ex-officio  and  six  ordinary  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal — the  e.i-officio 
Judges  being  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  three  Chiefs 
of  the  Common  Law  Courts.  So  far, 
my  Lords,  I  propose  exactly  the  same 
thing,  Thpu  his  Lordship  proposed  that 
there  should  be  six  other  Judges — three 
intended  to  represent  the  Ef|uity  and 
three  the  Common  Law  Cotu-ts.  In  1871, 
after  further  consideration,  his  Lordship 
suggested  some  variation  of  that  scheme, 
tliough  still  retaining  the  same  general 
feature^s.    He  said —  — "■ 

••  The  ichemc  for  tlie  creation  of  a  now  Api^il- 

IhIo  JutlicAtiire,  w>ijch,  tift^er  much  reflection,  1 

would  Huhmit  for  considt^mtioD  in  thiB  :-— I  would 

have  Imt  one  C<3Uil.     It  should  conidat  of— 1, 

the  Lord  f 'hancellur ;  2,  such  members  of  the 

lioui^  of  Lordi*,  having  held  judicial  office,  tm 

nhould  givo  notice  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 

their  wilUngness  to  ijcrve  as  Judged  of  Appeal ; 

Z,  the  Lord  Chief  Juatieo  of  England,  theMaater 

of  tho  Rjjlla,  and  tho  two  Lords  Presidents  of 

t  '  (it  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  4,  four 

rices  of  Appeal.     Thus  there  would  bo 

t  to  nino  reg^ilar  Judges^  indt'iien- 

\  he  Lord  CTiancellor  and  the  Presidents 

-h  Coml  of  Justice," 

There  is  a  very  close  approximation 
between  that  scheme  and  the  one  I  am 
about   to    submit    to  your    Lordships' 
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consideration.     In    1872    the  question 
was  brought  forward  again,  and  Lord 
Hatherley  at    that   time    suggested  a 
scheme    for    dealing    exclusively    with 
the  business  which  now  comes  to  your 
Lordships'  House  nnd  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.    Ho  pro- 
posed to  make  a  Statutory  Coiai^,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  five  sa- 
laried Judges,  and  the  following  cx-officio 
Judges — namely,  all  former  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, the  three  Chiefs  of  the  Courts 
at  Westminster,  the  Master  of  the  KoUb, 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
ceiy,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Probate  and  Di- 
vorce Court.     I  take  the  scheme  in  the 
shape  it  finally  assumed  in  Lord  Hather- 
loy^s   hands;  but  it  is  to  be   observed 
that  it  did  not  deal  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  or  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery  j — and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  eirctnnstance  to  be 
regretted  if^  having  such  a  sti'ong  Court, 
it  could    only   have   been    approached 
through  the  Courts  just  mentionetL  The 
alternative    scheme   proposed    in    your 
Liordships'  Committee  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  now  sitting  on  this  side 
of  the  House  (Lord  Cairns),  and  which 
that  Committee  adopted  with  some  little 
change,   was    that    the   jurisdiction  of 
the  two  final  Courts  of  Appeal  should 
be  exercised  by  a  Couit  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  four  salaried  Judges, 
and  the  following  ex- officio    members : 
— all  who  had    been   Lord  Chancellors 
or  Judges   of  tho    Superior   Courts  in 
England.  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  the  three 
Chiefs  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  West- 
minster, the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery,   the  Judge   of  the    Court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  and  the  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court.    And  then  came 
the  question  what  was  to  be  the  relation 
of  tho80    Judges    to   your    Lordships' 
House  ?       It   was  proposed   that   they 
shotild   be  judicial   Peers,   not   having 
power  to  sit  or  vote  upon  any  but  judi- 
cial  business.     My  noble   and  learned 
Friend  felt  it  was  desirable  io  retain 
their  assistance  in  Committees  on  claims 
to  Peerages,   which  were  substantially 
judicial  business,   and  also  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  which  is  in  a  high  sense 
judicial  :    but  to    this   enlargement  of 
their    powers    tlm    Select     Committee 
did    not    agree.      Whatever    may    bo 
said  of  either  of  these  two  plana,  one 
thing  is  clear^-it  would  not  have  beea 
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the  House  of  Lords  that  would  have 
exercised  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
such  a  measure.  The  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at  from  all  this  evidence 
are  two.  First,  it  is  felt  that,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  at  present  exists,  so 
far  as  relates  to  English  appeals,  your 
Lordships'  jurisdiction  is  not,  and  can 
hardly  be  made,  satisfactory  or  sufficient 
without  changes  which  would  practically 
deviate  from  its  nominal  principle,  and 
make  it  cease,  even  more  than  it  has 
ceased  already,  to  be  really  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  Secondly,  it 
is  agreed,  that  the  best  mode  of  forming 
a  great  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  would 
be  to  form  it  of  some  such  elements  as 
are  indicated  by  the  schemes  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  form,  of  such  ele- 
ments, as  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  I 
propose.    So  far  as  relates  to  England,  I 

Propose  that  its  decisions  shall  be  final, 
do  not  propose  to  connect  it,  even  nomi- 
nally, with  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  I  do 
propose,  with  the  help  and  assistance 
which  I  have  no  doubt  me  Crown  and  the 
country  will  receive  from  those  eminent 
Members  of  your  Lordships'  House  who 
have  so  long  and  with  such  great  ability 
administered  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
in  its  name,  that  there  shall  be  the  same 
substantial  connection  between  the  Court 
which  I  recommend  your  Lordships  to 
establish  and  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
there  is  now  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  administration  of  justice ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  those  ornaments  of  your 
Lordships'  House  who  have  risen  to  their 
position  here  by  eminent  services  in  the 
administration  of  justice  shall  continue, 
if  they  are  willing — as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  be  —  to  render  like  service 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  though 
it  be  called  by  a  different  name.  I  wish 
to  justify  what  I  have  said,  and  what  I 
now  propose,  by  reading  a  few  more 
words  from  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
justice  of  England,  laid  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' Table  in  1871.  SpeaMng  of  the 
scheme  he  was  then  asked  to  consider, 
he  said — 

"  Tho  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction  appears  to  me  to  labour  under 
the  radical  defect  that  it  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  retaining  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  tho  House 
of  Lords  may  be  asked  to  give  up  a  jurisdiction 
which  it  has  only  in  name,  which  the  House  itself 
does  not  and  cannot  exercise,  and  which,  although 
exercised  in  its  name,  is,  in  reality,  committed  to 
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three  or  four  Law  Lords.  It  may  be  hoped  that, 
in  furtherance  of  tho  public  interest,  the  House 
would,  without  any  great  difficulty,  bo  induced 
to  part  with  so  shadowy  an  authority." 

I  think  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  very 
many  others  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  as  I  hope  I  have  done,  not  only 
with  a  desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  with  an  equal  desire  to  show 
deference  to  your  Lordships'  House  and 
to  uphold  your  Lordships'  real  autho- 
rity. The  constitution  of  the  Appellate 
Court  I  propose  is  this.  As  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  suggested  in  1871,  I 
propose  that  there  shall  be  five  ex-officio 
Members  —  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
shall  be  the  head  of  the  Court,  and  tho 
heads  of  the  four  Divisions  of  the  High 
Court — namely,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  En^and,  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  tho 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  In  that  way 
there  will  be  a  representation  of  tho 
Court  of  First  Instance,  in  the  persons  of 
the  principal  Judges,  who  wiu  also  be- 
long to  that  Court.  In  addition,  I  pro- 
pose there  shall  be  a  number,  not  exceed- 
mg  nine  at  any  one  time,  of  ordinary 
Judges,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be 
obtained  in  this  way : — ^The  two  present 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chanceiy, 
the  four  salaried  Judges  of  tJie  Privy 
Council,  who  were  appointed  under  the 
recent  Act  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
future  Court  of  Appeal,  and  three  Judges 
to  be  transferred  m)m  the  present  Courts 
of  First  Instance,  who  are  permanently  to 
serve  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I  need 
not  say  that  whatever  Government  may 
have  to  carry  out  such  a  measure  would 
endeavour  to  select  horn  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance  some  of  the  n^ost  able 
and  experienced  Judges.  The  reason 
for  fixing  the  number  at  nine  is  this : — 
The  Acts  under  which  the  three  Election 
Judges  and  the  four  Privy  Council  Judges 
are  appointed  are  not  permanent  Acts ; 
and,  as  to  the  Privy  Council  Judges,  any 
power  of  appointing  an  additioniu  Judge 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
cease  this  year.  It  was  not  contemplated 
that  so  large  a  number  would  penna- 
nently  be  required :  and,  as  this  may  well 
happen  also  with  thenew  Court  of  Appeal, 
it  is  thought  right  not  to  make  nine  an  in- 
flexible number,  though  at  present  it  is 
desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  ecdst- 
ence  of  these  Judges.  In  addition  to 
these  ex'officio  and  ordinary  Judges,  it  is 
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also  proposed  that  Her  Majesty  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  as  additioDal 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Apx>eal  any 
persons  who  have  filled  any  judicial 
otiieo  in  Eng]Emd  which  would  qualify 
them  to  bo  Members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Couneilj  or  who 
may  have  filled  the  olHces  of  Loi^  Jus- 
tice General  or  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in 
Scotland,  or  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland.  Such  ap- 
pointments would  he  made  witJi  their 
own  consent,  and  not  otherwise.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  those  who  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  which  would  qualify 
them,  and  who  have  strength  to  enable 
them  fitill  to  render  useful  service,  would 
not  refuse  to  give  their  assistance  in 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal  as  additional 
Judges.  I  should  not  myself  stand 
here  to  ask  your  Lordships'  assent  to 
mich  a  proposal,  without  being  ready 
myself  to  serve  in  such  a  capacity,  {f 
Her  Majesty  should  think  me  worthy  of 
the  honour,  when  I  cease  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor.  That  is  the  proposed  con- 
stitution of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is 
proposed  that  its  decisions  shall  be  final, 
and  that  the  only  appeal  from  the  High 
Court  shall  be  to  that  Court.  It  isproposed 
at  once  to  transfer  to  it  the  Admiralty 
and  Lunacy  appeals  which  now  go  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  en- 
able it  to  sit  in  divisions,  with  not  fewer 
than  three  Judges  in  each,  so  that  it 
may  overtake  and  dispose  of  all  the  busi- 
ness* However  great  it  may  he,  such  a 
number  of  Judges  will  doubtlessbe  able  to 
transact  it.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  remains  ;  and  with  respect 
to  it,  the  only  constitutional  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  this : — Appeals  from 
the  Colonies  and  from  India  go  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  custom  for  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  Court  to  be  issued  in  Her 
Majesty's  name,  the  assent  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty being  given  in  Council.  But  Par- 
liament has  parsed  Acts  regulating  these 
appeals,  so  for  as  relates  to  the  hearings ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  Her  Majesty *s 
foreign  possessions  in  which  any  excep- 
tion has  ever  been  taken  to  the  regula- 
tion of  these  appeals  by  such  Imperial  sta- 
tutes. What  1  propose  in  tliis  Bill  is  not 
at  once  to  remove  the  appeal  business  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  to  the  new  Coui't 
— because  it  might  possibly  be  thought 
reasonable  to  see  the  working  of  the  new 
Court  for  a  short  time  before  that  is 


done ;  but  since  this  jurisdiction,  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  is  with  the 
Queen  in  Council,  it  appears  to  be  an 
mie:3[ceptionahle  mode  of  proceeding  to 
empower  Her  Majesty,  if  she  think  fit, 
to  transfer  the  appellate  jurisdiction  now 
exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  in 
other  than  ecclesiastical  causes,  to  the 
new  Court  of  Appeal.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  touch  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction ;  it  is  one  sui  gemrh^ 
standing  apart,  and  the  prospect  of 
passing  this  measure  would  not  be  in- 
creased by  any  needless  interference, 
on  my  part,  with  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Judicial  Committee  will  re- 
main to  advise  Her  Majesty  upon  any 
non-judicial  questions  which  mny  bo  re- 
ferred to  it ;  and,  as  far  as  my  proposi- 
tion goes,  it  will  remain  to  determine 
ecclesiastical  appeals  under  the  present 
law.  If  Her  Majesty  should  exorcise 
the  power  which  I  shall  ask  the  House 
to  confer  upon  her,  all  the  other  judicial 
business  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Court  of  Appeal* 
It  is  convenient  it  should  be  so ;  because 
if  we  oi^e  to  have  the  services  of  these 
four  Judges  appointed  for  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  manifest  we 
must  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  discharge  by  them  of  those  duties 
for  which  they  were  specially  appointed 
to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  the  two 
systems  wiU  be  most  conveniently  com- 
bined if  we  have  the  whole  business 
brought  together.  Furthermore,  tlie  pro- 
vision made  by  the  appointment  of  these 
four  Judges  for  the  judicial  business  of 
the  Privy  CouncQ  is  only  a  temporary 
provixsion  ;  and  unless  Parliament  should 
think  lit  to  amend  the  Act  of  1871  by 
giving  additional  powers  to  Her  Majee^ 
to  provide  for  that  business,  it  must  soon 
fall  into  its  former  condition,  and  neces- 
sitate fresh  legislation. 

I  propose  this  scheme  in  the  sanguine 
hope  that  it  will  recotomend  itself  to  your 
Lordfihips'  judgment.  Before  I  close  my 
remarks  on  tins  subject,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion one  other  consideration  which  oper- 
ated in  my  mind  against  giving  a  second 
appeal  to  this  House  over  and  above  the 
general  objection  to  a  second  appeal. 
One  eflect  of  giving  an  appeal,  under 
whatever  conditions,  from  this  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  to  your  Lordships* 
House,  would  be  to  throw  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance in  that  Court  of  the  ^ud\em\  W^^^kv- 
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bers  of  your  Lordships'  House.  K  it  is 
— as  it  surely  must  be — a  very  import- 
ant object  to  have  the  services  of  those 
who  have  filled  high  judicial  office  and 
are  Members  of  your  Lordships'  House 
available  to  the  Supreme  Coiui;  of  Ap- 
peal in  great  and  important  cases,  this 
IS  a  strong  reason  against  giving,  in  the 
same  class  of  cases,  an  ulterior  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  these  reasons 
I  hope  your  Lordships  will  be  willing  to 
entertain  the  proposals  I  have  made  on 
that  subject. 

Perhaps,  before  I  conclude,  your 
Lordships  may  think  it  right  that  I 
should  say  one  or  two  words  on  a  topic 
which,  however,  rather  belongs  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament — I  mean  the 
financial  part  of  the  arrangements.  As 
the  scheme  is  proposed  it  will  not  throw- 
any  new  charge  on  the  country — it  will 
radier  result  in  some  eventual  saving. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
pecuniary  rights  of  any  existing  Judges. 
With  respect  to  the  future  Judges, 
the  Chief  Judges  will  receive  the  same 
salaries  as  at  present — places  of  great 
dignity  and  the  great  prizes  of  the  law 
are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  materially 
reduced.  Li  other  respects  it  is  proposed 
to  retain  the  existing  scale  of  salaries, 
both  in  the  High  Coiirt,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal ;  with  this  exception — that,  in- 
stead of  £6,000  received  by  the  Lords 
Justices,  their  successors  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  receive  only  £5,000.  The 
future  salaries  in  that  Court,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  ex-officto  members,  will 
be  on  one  uniform  scale  of  £5,000  per 
annum.  I  know  that  persons  of  great 
authority  have  recommended  that  Judges 
of  Appeal  should  receive  higher  salaries 
than  the  Judges  of  First  Instance,  on 
account  of  the  greater  dignity  of  their 
office.  But,  if  the  office  of  a  Judge 
of  Aj^peal  is  one  of  superior  dignity, 
that  very  circumstance  will  make  it 
more  desirable  without  any  difference  of 
salary,  unless  it  is  also  one  of  greater 
labour:  which  it  certainly  will  not  be. 
However,  the  emolument  of  the  Judges 
is  more  a  question  for  the  other  House 
than  for  your  Lordships'  consideration. 
It  is  also  proposed,  that  in  future  the 
pensions  of  the  Judges  shall  be  one-half 
the  amount  of  their  salaries.  There  will 
be  no  difference  made  in  the  present 
amount  of  pension  paid  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  if  serving  in  the  Court  of 
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Appeal,  or  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
but  little  in  those  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron ;  but  there  will  be  some  consider- 
able difference  in  those  of  future  puisne 
Judges.  These  are  the  provisions  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  explain  affecting  the 
financial  part  of  the  scheme. 

And  now  I  have  to  thank  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  patient  manner  in  which 
you  have  listened  to  the  long  statement  ^ 
1  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make ; 
but  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying 
that  I  feel  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when 
I  state  that  I  believe  my  plan  will  re- 
ceive at  your  Lordships'  hands  careful 
consideration,  with  every  disposition  to 
give  effect  to  it ;  and  no  one  will  be  more 
ready  than  I  shall  be  to  receive  sugges- 
tions for  improving  it.  And  I  entertain 
a  sanguine  hope,  that  with  such  im- 
provements it  may  pass  into  law. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  pre- 
sented  a  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a 
Supreme  Court  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  to  the  better  administration  of 
Justice  in  England,  and  to  authorize  the 
transfer  to  the  Appellate  Division  of 
such  Supreme  Court  of  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Coimcil. 

Lord  CAIENS:  My  Lords,  in  the 
very  few  observations  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  your  Lordships  at  this  stage 
of  this  Bill,  I  must  commence  by  offer- 
ing to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack  my  most  sincere  congratu- 
lations upon  the  extremely  lucid  and 
exhaustive  statement  we  have  just  heard. 
There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the 
great  abilities  and  vast  experience  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  could  be  more 
worthily  occupied  than  this,  and  I  am 
certain  that  his  ability  and  experience 
have  been  occupied  on  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject.  As  regards  the 
greater  part  of  the  measure  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  described, 
I  have  very  little  indeed  to  say,  except 
to  express  my  entire  agreement  with  his 
propositions.  The  greater  part  of  his 
Bill  may  be  described  as  occupied  with 
two  great  subjects,  the  consolidation  into 
one  Supreme  Court  of  all  the  Superior 
Courts  of  this  country,  and  the  fusion  of 
the  two  systems  of  Law  and  Equity. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  saying  that  on  these 
subjects  the  recommendations  of  the  first 
Eeport  of  the  Judici^ture  Conunissiony 
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upon  wliicli  no  Member  took  a  more 
aetiro  part  than  my  noble  and  learned 
Priend,  were  clear  and  distinct.  I  am 
glad  tliat  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
kas  followed  those  recommendations.  Htj 
said,  indeed,  that  tho  credit  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind  did  not  belong  to  the  per- 
son who  introduced  it,  but  to  those  who 
had  previoualy  made  attempts  or  recom- 
metndations  on  the  subject.  There  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  him.  It  was  easy, 
comparatively,  to  make  tho  i^ecomnienda- 
tions  the  Judicature  Commission  made ; 
but  I  know  from  experience  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  how  diffi- 
cidt  it  is  to  i)Ut  such  i-ecommendations 
into  the  form  of  a  Bill.  The  Bill  which 
assed  your  Lordships'  House  in  1870 
"d  little  more  than  sketch  out  or  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  this  great  work 
could  bo  accomplished,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  while  I  myself  assented 
to  that  Bill  I  did  so  only  in  tho  hope  that 
it  would  elsewhere  be  suiiplomented  by 
provisions  it  did  not  contain.  The  pro- 
posal of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  is 
entirely  free  from  those  defects.  I  would 
only  make  one  further  statement  on  this 
port  of  the  subject,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  is 
quite  right  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  in  tho  fusion  of  Law 
and  Equity  to  abolish  entirely  the  dis- 
tinctive names  of  Law  and  Equity.  In 
Equity  we  have  a  series  of  legal  princi- 
ples and  enactments  dealing  with  spe- 
cific classes— of  cases  whore  there  is  no 
collision  or  conflict  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Law  and  Equitj^— and  there- 
fore my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
exercised  a  wise  discretion,  while  con- 
solidating the  Supremo  Courts,  in  keep- 
ing up  the  distinctive  names,  and  pro- 
viding a  corresponding  distribution  of 
buainese.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
appeared  to  liopo  if  this  Bill  bocanio 
law  that  it  might  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion some  1 2  months  hence ;  but  tliere 
will  be  some  diMculty  in  that.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  will  bo  utterly  im- 
possible to  work  the  system  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  describetl 
unless  you  can  have  all  your  Courts 
togetlier  \mder  one  roof;  and,  looking 
to  the  desolate  aspect  of  matters  near 
Temple  Bar,  I  fear  tho  great  work  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  is  not  so 
near  its  accompHshinent  as  his  sanguine 
hopes  would  lead  liim  to  anticipate.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  proposes  to 
put  an  end  to  the  local  jurisdiution  of 


the  Chancellor  of  tho  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. I  think  that  quite  right.  But, 
my  Lords,  satisfaction  will  not  bo  given 
to  great  centres  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  Lancashire,  unless  much  larger  pro- 
vision bo  made  for  bringing  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  tho  Superior  Courta 
nearer  to  their  homes  than  at  present. 
AVh ether  this  should  be  done  by  moro 
repeated  circuits  or  by  the  constitution 
of  permanent  branches  of  the  Superior 
Coui'ts  in  those  centres,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  J  but  I  hope  some  means 
will  bo  found  of  supplying  this  largely 
felt  want.  As  regards  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  providing  for  the  appellate  i 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Court,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  acted  most  wisely 
in  not  including  in  his  proposals  the 
appeals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I 
strongly  objected  last  year  to  tho  Bill  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  Lord 
Hatherley,  because,  in  the  face  of  the 
satisfaction  felt  by  Scotland  and  Ireland  | 
with  the  present  appellate  system  as 
ai)pliod  to  those  countries,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  hand  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  House  to  what  would  seem  to  bo 
a  mmiicipfd  Court  of  England.  My 
nolilo  and  leanied  Friend  has  -wisely 
avoided  tliat  objection.  So,  also,  I  am 
glad  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  in 
regard  to  appeals  from  the  Colonies, 
proposes  to  retain  what  to  our  colonists 
is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  form, 
and  is  really  a  matter  of  substance  and 
reality  —  I  mean  the  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council.  Our  colonists  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  fact  j 
that  they  carry  their  appeals  to  the  foot' 
of  the  Thi-one,  and  receive  from  the 
Throne  the  order  which  is  made  on  the 
appeal,  I  believe  that  to  many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown  in  our  Colonies, 
that  mode  of  appeal  fonns  one  of  the 
great  bonds  of  connection  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  tho  Colonies.  By 
what  advice  tho  fVown  is  guided  in 
making  the  orders  is  a  matter  of  let?s 
moment,  and  I  conceive  it  is  not  at  all 
a  violent  change  to  give  power  to  the 
Crown  to  take  tho  advice  of  a  Court 
constituted  as  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposes  to  constitute  this  Ap- 
pellate Court  instead  of  the  advice  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  tho  Privy 
Council.  As  regards  the  Colonics,  I  ^^^y 
say  generally  that  the  sehome  of  my 
noble  and  learn  cmT  Friend  is  vk  great  and 
substantial  improvement  \ipoii  the  Bill 
oi  last   year.    My  hoUq    eoii  ViC.'t^^^ 
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Friend,  when  dealing  with  the  appel- 
late  jurisdiction    of    this    House,    did 
nothing  more  than  justice  to  your  Lord- 
ships when  he  said  your  only  desire  was 
to   seek  the  public  good.     The  ffreat 
danger,  in  my  opinion,  has  always  been 
that  some  of  your  Lordships  would  be 
tempted  to  part  with  your  appellate  ju- 
risdiction too  easily.     The  English  ap- 
peals are  not  very  numerous — ^they  rarely 
amount  to  more  than  20  in  the  year,  and 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as   a  very 
small  part  of  the  question.     I  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion  that  the  Judicature 
Commission   adopted  the  right  course 
with  regard  to  appeals.     It  is  quite  true 
that  they  had  no  question  referred  to 
them  with  regard  to  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  House.     They  proposed 
to  build  up  improvements  on  the  pre- 
sent Courts,  and  their  first  object  seemed 
to  be  to  make  the  primary  and  the  in- 
termediate Courts  as  strong  as  they  pos- 
sibly could.  They  then  said  that  as  soon 
as  your  Appeal  Court  has  gained  pos- 
session of  public  confidence  you  may 
consider  whether  you  should  not  make 
its  decisions  final  in  all  cases.  The  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  appeal 
should  be  made  final  in  certain  cases 
only;  they  recommended,  for  instance, 
that  the  appeal  should  be  final  when  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  was  unanimous, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  an  appeal 
except  when  the   Judges    differed,   or 
when  special  leave  had  been  obtained ; 
and  they  thought  that  the  right  of  ap- 
peal should  be  given  only  in  cases  where 
the  value  of  the  property  amounted  to 
a  certain  sum ;   and  that   in   any  case 
security  for  costs  should  be  given.     I 
agree  with  the  lines  adopted  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend.     My  only  doubt  is 
whether  he  has  not  gone  too  far.   I  will 
toll  your  Lordships  why.  Now  and  then 
cases  arise  affecting  very  large  interests ; 
I  could  name  many  involving  the  trans- 
fer of  very  large  estates,  and  I  would 
judge  the  system  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  by  such  cases.    It  is  proposed  by 
the  scheme  before  us  to  have  a  Primary 
Court  of  one  Judge  or  three,  and  a  Court 
of  Appeal  consisting  of  three  Judges. 
[The  Lord  Chancellor  :  Three  or  more.] 
Practically  three  Judges  will  be  the  or- 
dinary number,  because  it  would  not  do 
to  have  an  oven  number,  and  five  could 
seldom  be  secured.    Now,  observe.  The 
Primary  Court  may  decide  one  way  and 
the  Appellate  Court  another.    Suppose 
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the  Primary  Court  decide  unanimously 
and  the  Appellate  Court  differ ;  a  majo- 
rity of  2  to  1  would  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  three  Judges  of  the  Primary  Court. 
The  result  in  this  case  would  be  that 
two  Judges  would  reverse  the  decision 
of  four,  and  from  their  decision  there 
would  be  no  appeal.  Suppose  the  Pri- 
mary Court  consisting  of  three  decide 
one  way  by  a  majority  of  2,  and  the 
Appellate  Court  decide  the  other  way  by 
a  majority  of  2,  we  should  have  two 
Judges  against  two  and  no  appeal.  Such 
a  system  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  tho 
country.  Suppose,  too,  you  have  in  some 
cases  stronger  men  in  the  Primary  Court 
than  in  the  Appellate  Court,  the  strain 
upon  the  system  would  be  too  great — 
greater  than  it  could  bear.  It  is  ex- 
tremely plausible  to  say  there  shall  be 
only  one  appeal,  but  I  doubt  whether  tho 
principle  is  quite  sound.  Ghreat  injustice 
may  be  done  if  the  single  appeal  is  in- 
sisted on ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  third  Court  has  great  advantages 
over  a  first  Appeal  Court.  The  argu- 
ments to  be  suomitted  to  it  are  more 
matured  and  better  understood,  and  tho 
judgments  of  the  Judges  axe  considered 
side  by  side  and  can  be  corrected.  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  the  dancer  of  multiply- 
ing appeals ;  but  my  objection  is  uiat 
you  may  go  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  it  would  bo 
better  that  there  should  be  no  appeal' 
from  the  Ajjpellate  Court  when  there 
was  unanimity  among  the  Judges,  but 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of 
appeal  when  there  was  a  division  of  opi- 
nion. I  merely  throw  out  this  sugges- 
tion for  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
consideration.  From  what  I  have  said 
abeady,  your  Lordships  will  understand 
that  I  hall  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction the  general  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  I  must  heartily  wish  him  success  in 
his  endeavour  to  carry  it  into  law. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEVON  said,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  a  layman  to 
attempt  to  criticise  the  scheme  which 
had  been  introduced  that  evening  with 
so  much  ability  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  Without,  therefore,  refoirins 
to  the  main  details  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  scheme,  he  should  be 
glad  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  two 
points.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
proposed,  if  he  understood  him  aright, 
to  leave  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  offhe 
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Houae  of  Lords  ao  far  aa  it  related  to 
Scotch  and  Iiish  business  exactly  in  its 
present  condition,  but  that  a  change  was 
to  be  made  with  reference  to  Enghsh 
business  on  account  of  some  shadowy 
and  invisible  connection  which  Iub  noble 
and  learned  Friend  supposed  to  exist 
between  their  Lordships  House  and  the 
Courts  from  which  the  appeals  came. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  re- 
ferred to  this  part  of  his  scheme  as  if 
some  such  connection  really  existed ;  but, 
with  all  due  deference  to  liis  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  connection  was  merely  an  idea, 
and  that,  to  use  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend^ 8  own  language,  it  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  shade.  The  other  point  re- 
lated to  the  salaries  of  the  Judgos, 
which,  if  he  cn^rrectly  understood  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  were  to  be 
subjotit  to  some  reduction.  He,  for  one, 
viewed  any  such  proposal  with  the 
greatest  possible  jealousy,  especially  if 
it  wajs  to  take  such  a  form  as  that  which 
had  been  adopted,  or  which  it  had  been 
attempted  to  adopt,  last  year. 

The  LOEI)  CHANCELLOE  ex- 
plained that,  under  the  present  system 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  received 
£6,000  a-year,  and  as  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  salaries  of  the  remaining 
Ordinary  Judges  should  be  raised  to  that 
amount,  the  result  of  equahty  among 
them  would  necessarily  be  a  future  re- 
duction, in  those  two  instances.  He  ought 
also  to  add  that  the  salary  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  would  be  increased, 
and  made  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the 
redt  of  the  Judges  of  his  Division  of  the 
High  Court. 

LoBB  KEDESDALE  hoped  that  the 
House  would  fonnally  delegate  its  jmis- 
dlction  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  pro- 
perly appointed  members,  instead  of 
tadtly  renoimeing  its  functions  as  far 
as  tlicir  general  body  was  concerned 
in  the  manner  at  present  adopted.  That 
waa  the  ancient  practice,  and  to  this  day 
the  old  form  of  appointing  certain  Lords 
to  be  Triers  of  Petitions  was  kept  up  at 
the  commencement  of  every  new  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  would  bo  expedient  to 
make  it  a  reality  with  a  Standing  Order 
that  no  noblu  Lord  should  take  part 
in  d6 termini  lig  appeals  and  reporting 
their  decision  to  the  House,  except  those 
gpeeially  appointed. 

Bill  read  1* ;  and  to  be  prinUd, 
(Ko.  H.) 


THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  euiOHSSIOH. 
QUESTIOITB. 

The  MAuarass  of  SALISBURY,  in 

asking  the  Lord  President  what  course 
the  Govenmient  intended  to  take  witli 
reference  to  those  schemes  of  the  En- 
dowed School  Commissioners  which  had 
not  lain  for  40  days  on  the  Table  of  tho 
House  at  the  time  of  the  Prorogation, 
said,  some  difierence  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  fate  of  these  schemes.  One 
opinion  was  that  if  they  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  even  on 
the  last  day  of  tho  Session,  the  40  ^days 
would  run  on  during  the  Becess;  the 
second,  that  what  was  left  uncompleted 
of  tho  40  days  during  last  Session  would 
1)0  completed  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion ;  and  the  third  was  that  the  proro- 
gation in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  put 
an  entire  end  to  tho  action  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  wislied  to  impress  on  hia 
noble  Friend  the  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely guided  by  the  opmion  of  tho  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  unless  that  opinion 
was  supported  by  some  decision.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  that  the  Law  Offi- 
cers were  as  nearly  as  possible  infalhble ; 
stiU  tliey  wore  not  always  so,  and  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  so  in  this  in- 
stance the  result  would  bo  vt*ry  serious 
in  cases  of  large  transfers  of  pi*operty. 
Ho  trusted,  therefore,  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  take  the  sale  course  of 
allowing  these  schemea  to  ho  upon  tho 
Table  during  40  days  of  the  present 
Session. 

The  Makque^^s  of  RIPON  said,  that 
as  tho  end  of  lost  Hession  approachedt 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Foi-ster)  and  , 
himself  felt  bound  to  take  no  course  ' 
which  could  iloprivo  Parliament  of 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  and  so,  after 
a  certain  day,  thoy  allowed  no  schemes 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Table.  The  last 
schemes  submitted  to  Parliament  were 
submitted  on  the  4lh  of  July»  and  the 
schemes  prnsonted  on  that  day  at  tlio 
prorogation  of  Purliameut  had  still 
three  days  to  run.  The  opinion  of  tho 
Law  Oflicers  was  that  the  40  days  did 
not  run  out  during  tho  KoccsSt  biit  that 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  tho 
term  of  10  days  might  bo  made  up  tlus 
Session.  It  was  also  held  U>  bo  abso- 
lutely the  duty  of  the  Education  Doj>art- 
ment  to  submit  these  echemes  to  the  firs' 
Council  held  after  the  terra  of  40  day 
hod  boon  coniplotod,  and  that  the  Act  of 
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Parliament  left  them  no  discretion  in 
the  matter. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  quite  certain  a  further 
period  could  not  be  allowed  ? 

The  Marquess  of  EIPON  said,  thai 
the  Government  had  the  power  of  re- 
jecting any  scheme  previous  to  its  being 
laid  before  Parliament.  Any  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
came  before  the  Education  Department 
in  the  first  instance,  before  it  was  laid 
on  the  Table  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  a  scheme  under  the  Act 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  both 
Houses,  if  no  Address  were  moved  within 
40  days  it  was  proper  to  submit  it  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  for  the  Government 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  ratify  it. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  thought  there 
must  be  a  discretion.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Act  requiring  the  assent  to  be 
given  at  the  first  Council  held  after  the 
40  days  had  expired;  and  he  should 
think  that  no  reasonable  objection  could 
be  taken  to  a  moderate  extension  of  time 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  a  dissolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  meantime,  he  supposed  that  40 
days  must  have  been  allowed  to  the  new 
Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  EIPON  feared 
that  the  scheme  would  fall  to  the  ground 
if  a  further  interval  of  time  elapsed. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY 
hoped  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  been  taken  on 
this  point. 

The  Marquess  of  EIPON  said,  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Education 
Department  had  been  strictly  Parlia- 
mentary and  regular. 

IIouso  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

'till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  1  Si  h  February ,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee  —  Standing 
Orders,  Sir  Edward  Colcbrooke  add^^d. 

Public  Bills — Resolution  in  Committee — Ordered 
— First  Meaditig — University  Education  (Ire- 
land) [5o]. 

Ordered— VoTi\i;xiviQk.  Harbour  (Repeal  of  Acts)*. 

The  Marquess  of  Eij^on 


Ordered— First  Eeadifig — Tribunals  of  Commerce* 
[671;  Labourers'  Cottages*  [58];  Salmon 
Fisheries  (No.  2)  *  [60] ;  Registration  of 
Firms*  [59]. 

First  Reading — Landlord  and  Tenant  *  [561. 

Second  Reading  —  Bastardy  Laws  Amenoment 
[33].' 


ARMY— LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  XINDIA). 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is 
his  iiitention  to  reduce,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  the  service  of  Itegiments  in 
India? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said, 
that  when  short  service  in  the  ranks  was 
adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  the  length 
of  service  in  India  for  the  head- 
quarters of  a  regiment  should  be  12 
years,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
disturb  that  arrangement. 

IRELAND— THE  RIVER  SHANNON. 
QUESTION.       . 

The  O'CONOE  DON  aaked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  (Jovemment  to  in- 
troduce during  the  present  Session  any 
measure  dealing  with  the  navigation  and 
improvement  of  the  Eiver  Shannon,  and 
for  affording  facilities  for  the  drainage 
of  the  a(^acent  lands  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  any  measure  af- 
fecting the  navigation  ana  improvement 
of  the  Shannon  must  necessarily  throw  a 
heavy  charge  upon  the  riparian  proprie- 
tors. He  should  wish  to  defer  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  intentions  of  the  G-ovem- 
ment  on  this  subject  until  he  had  heard 
the  opinions  of  Irish  Members  in  the 
debate  to  be  raised  by  an  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  on  a  future  day. 

INDIA— THE  EUPHRATES  VALLEY 
RAILWAY.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEOEGE  JENKINSON  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
any  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Qt)vemment  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Eailway  at  the  end  of  their  Eeport  last 
Session ;  and,  if  so,  what  has  been  the 
result ;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  is  their 
intention  to  carry  out  that  reooxnmenda- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  when  ? 
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Mk.  GLADSTONE,  in  replj,  said,  he 
liad  made  inquiries  at  the  India  Office, 
the  result  of  which  went  to  show  that 
they  had  altogether  limited  their  oper- 
ationa  at  present  to  railway  conBtruction, 
and  had  given  up  the  practice  of  guaran- 
toeing  rail  ways  J  and  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  take  any  steps  \nth  reference 
to  tho  railway  through  the  Eiiphrates 
Valley.  A-s  far  as  the  British  Govei-n- 
ment  was  concerned,  he  was  not  able  to 
enter  into  any  undertaking  with  respect 
to  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  to  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  referred. 

EGYPT-JTDICIAL  llEFOEMI^— THE 
8UEZ  C.\]SrAI..— aUESTlOK. 

Mr.  BATLLIE  COCHRANE  asked 
the  Under  Secjetary  of  8tato  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  Copies  of  the  Corrofipondenco  that 
liaa  taken  place  during  the  recess  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Office  and  othor  Go- 
vernments respecting  the  proposed  judi- 
cial reform  in  Egjyt,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Suez  Canal  r 

VisootrxT  EKFIELD :  There  wiU  be 
no  unnecessary  delay  in  producing  tho 
Correspondence  upon  the  two  Questions 
referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  it 
would  not  be  convenient  to  do  so  in  the 
present  state  of  the  negotiations, 

ELEMENTARY  EBUCATION  ACT,    1S70. 

QUESTION. 

Mji.  W.  H.  smith  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Couneil,  If  he  will  state 
when  he  will  introdiice  the  measure  for 
the  amendment  of  tho  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870,  which  is  refen-cd  to 
in  Her  Majesty *b  Speech  V 

Mr.  GLxUJSTONE  :  I  have  arranged 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  ^Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  that  as  the  matter  relates  to  the 
general  conduct  of  business  I  should  an- 
swer the  Question.  Our  experience  is 
that  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the  rule  of 
"  doing  one  tiling  at  a  time/'  which  was 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentkanan 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Difiraeli)  the  other  day.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  tends  to  the  speedy  and  effectual 
despatch  of  public  business  j  and  m  I  have 
to-night  to  introduce  a  measure  of  the 
greatest  consequence^  and  as  it  is  impos- 
eible  for  me  at  this  moment  to  anticipate 
what  time  tho  discu^on  of  it  may  require, 


I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  think 
it  strange  if  I  decHno  at  present  to  name 
any  day  for  the  introduction  of  tlie  Bill 
to  wiiich  he  refers.  I  wiU  only  tell  him 
it  is  the  sanguine  hope  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  myself  that  it  will  be  intro- 
duced, I  wiU  not  say  before  the  end  of 
the  Session,  but  at  an  early  perii)d,  in 
ample  timo  for  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  txikon  upon  it. 

EXPORT    OF    COAL^DrTHlS    OR 
RE*STRTCT10N8.^QUESTION. 

Mm.  W.  H.  SMITH  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  Is  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  impose  any 
Duty  or  resti'iction  upon  the  export  of 
Coal  from  the  United  Kingdom,  wliicli 
amounted  to  13,200,000  tons  in  1872, 
valued  at  £10^400,000,  against  an  export 
of  12,700,000  tons  in  1871,  valued  at 
£6,200,000  ;  and,  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty* 9  Government  to  propose 
any  such  Duty  or  restriction? 

Mu.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  ParHament  at 
the  present  moment  to  impose  a  general 
and  uniform  duty  upon  the  export  of 
coal,  irrespective  of  the  conn  tiles  to  which 
it  was  sent ;  but  of  coui^se  it  was  in  tho 
power  of  Parliament  to  impose  such  a 
duty,  if  it  should  thinlc  fit,  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  not  bound  by  treaty 
obligations  to  a  conti'ar}'  effect.  It  was 
bound  by  treaty  obligation  not  to  do  so 
with  regard  to  Franc e»  but  that  obliga- 
tion would  come  to  a  close  in  the  middle 
of  next  month.  But  there  was  a  Treaty 
with  the  ZoUvereiii  in  the  year  1865, 
wliich  imposed  a  similar  obligation  ; 
and  although  the  new  Treaty  with  France 
included  no  similar  obligation,  yet  until 
the  Treaty  with  the  ZoUverein  expired, 
which  would  not  be  imtil  1877,  Franco 
would  bo  entitled  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
**  the  most  favoured  nation  "  in  the  event 
of  the  new  Treaty  being  ratified.  There 
was  likewise  a  Treaty  with  Austria, 
under  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  Zoll- 
vereiii,  Austria  would  claim  exemption 
from  the  duty  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  Therefore,  practically,  the  proper 
answer  to  the  Question  was  that  for 
several  years  to  come,  under  the  Treaties 
with  Germany,  Parliament  would  be 
prevented  fi'om  imposing  such  a  duty; 
but  a8  the  hon.  Member  had  included  in 
Ms  Question  a  reference  to  policy,  ho 
might  say  that  if  the  hands  of  the  Go* 
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vemment  were  free  they  should  not  ask 
Parliament  to  impose  such  a  duty. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— CAPITAL  OFFENCES- 
QUESTION. 

Sir  GEOEGE  JENKINSON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  any 
steps  this  Session  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  unanimous  Be- 
port  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1866 
on  Capital  Punishment  respecting^  an 
alteration  in  the  present  Law  of  Murder, 
and  also  as  to  the  latter  portion  of  that 
Eeport,  not  included  in  their  unanimous 
recommendation,  and  which  involved  the 
questions  of — 1.  An  appeal  on  matters 
of  fact  to  a  Court  of  Law  in  criminal 
cases ;  2.  The  mode  in  which  the  Crown 
is  advised  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  by  the  Home  Secretary ;  and  3. 
The  present  state  of  the  Law  as  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  insanity  which  is 
held  to  relieve  the  accused  from  penal 
responsibility  in  criminal  cases  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  Session  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Ee- 
corder  of  London  introduced  a  Bill  re- 
lating to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1 866  on  the  law  of  murder, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  considered  by 
the  country  and  the  Government  during 
the  Eecess.  It  was  no  secret  that  the 
Bill  had  been  prepared  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  jurists.  The  Govern- 
ment had  considered  the  Bill,  and  hoped 
to  introduce  it  in  the  course  of  the 
Session.  It  did  not  deal  with  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law  on  matters  of  fact  in 
criminal  cases,  nor  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  Crown  was  advised  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  the  Home 
Secretary ;  but  it  did  to  a  considerable 
extent  deal  with  the  present  state  of  the 
law  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  in- 
sanity which  is  held  to  relieve  the  ac- 
cused from  personal  responsibility  in 
criminal  cases. 

POST  OFFICE  — EXTENSION  OF  TELE- 

GllAl^HS  TO  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 

QUESTIOir. 

Mb.  LAING  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  arrangements  are  in 
progress  by  which  the  benefits  of  Postal 
Telegraphs  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  will  be  extended  to 
the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  he 
fully  appreciated  the  inconvenience  to 
which  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  sub- 
jected by  the  present  arrangement.  It 
had  been  frequently  pressed  on  him  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Wick  Burghs.  The  local  company  had 
made  an  offer  to  sell  their  property  to 
the  Government;  but  he  could  not 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  made  an 
alternative  proposal,  which  was  now 
under  their  consideration. 

INDIA— THE  PESHAWUR  RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  LAING  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Eailway  to  Peshawar,  on  a 
plan  which  will  introduce  a  break  of 
gauge  between  that  important  frontier 
town  and  the  Bailway  system  of  British 
India? 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  It  is  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  tho 
railway  on  the  metre  flfauge,  in  spite  of 
the  break  of  gauge  which  will  be  caused 
by  so  doing,  the  advantages  which  will 
result  from  this  course  being  considered 
to  preponderate  over  its  inconveniences. 

PARLIAIVIENTARY  ELECTION  PETI- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'CONOR  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  he  intends  to  intro- 
duce any  Bill  this  Session  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  trial  of  Parlia- 
mentary Election  Petitions  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  had  no  information  that  the 
Government  had  the  least  intention  of 
introducing  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member. 

THE  MEKCHANT  SERVICE— SUPPLY 

OF  SEAMEN.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  NORWOOD  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he  has 
received  any  Report  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  his  Depart- 
ment, as  to  the  inquiry  made  bytiiem 
at  the  outports  last  Autumn  respecting 
tho  supply  of  seamen  for  British  mer- 
chant ships ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
lay  such  Report  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  on  an  early  day  ? 
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Me.  CHICHESTER  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  ho  had  received  the 
Heport,  and  should  be  willing  to  lay  it 
on  the  Table. 

SANITARY  ACTi^.— QUESTION. 

SiK  CH^VELES  ADDERLEY  asked 
the  Fresident  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
introduce  measures  this  Session  amend- 
ing any  of  those  Sanitary  Acts  imposing 
duties  on  local  authorities  which  the 
Sanitary  Commissioners  recommended  to 
be  repealed  and  re-enacted  in  one  Bill. 

Ma.  ST.'VNSFELl),  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  not  able  to  give  his  right  hon.  Friend 
as  definite  an  answer  as  might  be  de- 
sired. Ho  should  be  glad  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  that  nature ;  but  whether  he 
could  do  so  or  not  would  entirely  depend 
on  the  progress  of  public  business. 


tX)LLlSIONS  AT  SEA—I^aiSI^TIUi^. 

QtTESTIOX* 

Mii.  Q.  BENTINCK  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  any  measure,  during  the 
present  Session,  for  the  better  preven- 
tion of  collisions  at  sea,  and  moi*e  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  vessels  propelled 
by  steam  ;  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  take  steps  for  estab- 
lishing a  danger  signal,  to  be  used  only 
by  vessels  in  ca?i0s  of  emergency ;  and^ 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  any  measure 
giving  powers  for  the  infliction  of 
penalties,  where  practicable,  in  cases 
wliere  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  has 
been  in  collision  with  another  vessel  does 
not  do  his  best  to  render  assistance  to 
the  vessel  with  wliich  he  has  been  in 
contact,  his  own  vessel  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  render  Micli  assistance  ? 

Mr.  CHICHEtSTER  FORTESCUE 
confessed  that  he  did  not  think  much 
more  could  be  done  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion than  had  been  done  for  the  pui-pose 
of  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  The  great 
thing  was  to  secure  that  the  lights  should 
be  as  good  as  could  be  obtained.  Ho 
was  not  prepared  to  propose  any  change 
in  the  steaming  or  sailing  rules,  or  in 
the  rules  for  regulating  lights,  which 
WHio  now  in  force,  and  as  they  had  been 
iulopted  by  all  nations  it  would  be  unde- 
siraole  to  disturb  them.  With  respect  to 


the  goodness  of  the  light — a  very  im- 
portant matter — he  believed  a  great  im- 
provement had  already  taken  place,  and 
that  still  further  improvement  would  bo 
made.  The  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  laboured  hard  upon 
this  matter;  various  experiments  had 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  lights,  and  he  believed 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  done,  and 
that  the  lights  at  present  were  better 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  With  regard  to  securing  effectual 
relief  for  injured  vessels  where  colU- 
Bions  had  occurred,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  something  might  be  done*  On  the 
subject  of  danger  signals  the  Marino 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
long  been  engaged  in  investigations  and 
in  discussion  with  all  parties  interested, 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
as  to  a  danger  signal  and  on  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Those  discussions  had 
come  to  a  close,  and  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  to  be  able  to  propose  to  the 
House  legislation  on  the  subject  which 
would  tend  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
an  effectual  signal  in  case  of  danger* 
They  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
other  countries  would  take  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  as  themselves.  Tho 
French  Government  were  already  agreed 
with  them  on  that  point.  As  to  the  last 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question, 
an  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  no  less  an  aiitho- 
rity  than  the  late  Lord  Kingsdown,  to 
introduce  an  Amendment  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  making  it  felony  for 
a  vessel  which  had  run  down  another 
not  to  render  assistance  where  practi- 
cable to  the  vessel  she  had  injui^ed ;  but 
that  proposal  was  badly  received  by  tho 
otlier  high  legal  authorities  in  the  other 
House,  and  it  failed.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, was  one  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  he  was  now  considering  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown* 


LANDED  ESTATES  COtTRT  (IHELAKD), 

QXTESXION. 

Sm  HEBVEY  BEUCT5  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he 
will  reconsider  his  answer  as  to  not  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant 
Judgeship  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
Ireland  ? 
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The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  answer  he  had  previously 
given;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  and  then 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  vacancy  ought  to  be  filled  up. 

RAILWAYS— HOURS    OF    WORK— CASE 
OF  EDWIN  CHIVERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M.  T.  bass  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  has  any 
information  respecting  the  case  of  Edwin 
Chivers,  a  Fireman  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  who  is  reported  to  have  died 
in  his  chair  after  being  twenty-one  hours 
on  his  engine  and  eleven  hours  without 
food? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  no  official  know- 
ledge of  that  occurrence ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hon.  Friend's  Question  he 
had  written  for  information  about  it  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
who  had  sent  him  a  statement  which 
amounted  to  this — **  that  the  unfortunate 
man  Chivers  had  been  on  duty  on  the 
day  in  question  for  a  ^at  length  of 
time  in  consequence  of  nis  train  being 
detained  through  some  delays  on  another 
line ;"  but  that  during  that  time  he  had 
several  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two  or 
more,  when  ho  might  easily  have  ob- 
tained refreshment  if  he  had  pleased. 
The  statement  added  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  company  for  any 
servant  of  Chivers'  class  to  go  on  duty 
without  having  had  at  least  nine  clear 
hours  of  rest,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
deceased  had  had  more  than  13  hours' 
rest  before  he  began  his  work.  It  was 
further  stated  that  at  the  inquest  it  was 
shown  that  the  man  had  suffered  from 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  brought  on 
by  natural  causes,  and  that  a  verdict  was 
given  accordingly. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
If  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
Bill  this  Session  relating  to  Weights 
and  Measures  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  thought  it  was  rather 
early  in  the  Session  to  say  whether  he 
would  introduce  such  a  Bill ;  but  there 


were  so  many  subjects  of  more  pressing 
importance  now  before  his  Department 
that  he  was  not  sanguine  about  being 
able  to  bring  it  in. 

RAILWAr  ACCIDENTS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  If  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  numerous  accidents  on  Railways 
during  the  past  year  which  come  under 
the  head  of  preventable  accidents ;  and 
if  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  time  is 
arrived  when  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  justified  in  insisting  upon  the  adop- 
tion by  Railway  Companies  of  methods 
of  regulating  and  conducting  their  traffic 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  working  of  other  lines,  to  give  a 
much  greater  amount  of  safety  to  tho 
travelling  public  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
presumed  that  the  hon.  Baronet  wished 
to  ask,  not  whether  the  Board  of  Trado 
should  impose  those  conditions  on  th6 
railway  conipanies —which  it  had  not 
the  power  oi  doing — ^but  whether  Par- 
liament should  do  so  by  compulsion. 
Though  he  did  not  wish  at  that  moment 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  that 
point,  he  was  quite  as  much  alive  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  could  be  to  the  importance 
of  that  question,  as,  indeed,  most  of 
them  must  be.  The  hon.  Baronet  was 
no  doubt  aware  that  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  block  system  on  railways, 
or  the  interlocking  of  points  and  signals, 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  large 
amount  of  alteration  and  re-arran^e- 
ment  of  stations  and  slidings,  requiring 
considerable  time  and  expenditure,  and 
in  many  cases  acquirement  of  additional 
land.  In  any  compulsory  measure  which 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  might  adopt, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  com- 
panies sufficient  time  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  desirable,  before  deciding  on  any 
legislation  on  the  subject,  that  the  House 
should  know  what  the  companies  had 
done  and  were  now  doing  in  that 
matter,  and  he  had  therefore  taken  steps 
with  a  view  to  having  Returns  placed 
on  the  Table  which  would  supply  that 
information.  He  did  not  venture  to 
say  that  the  Returns  when  presented 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  that'  the  House  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  them,  before 
legislation  of  this  nature. 
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COLLIERY  MANAGERS.— QUESTION, 

Mk,  ITNNIE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department|  Why 
certificates  of  service  to  colliery  mana- 
gers who  have  applied  for  auchj  and  are 
qualified  to  receive  the  same  in  terms  of 
tne  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  have  not  yet 
been  issued  ? 

Mit.  BBUOE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
since  the  beginning  of  January  the 
number  of  applications  for  certificates 
had  amounted  to  3,596.  Of  these  about 
1,300  had  been  dealt  with.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  were  granted 
were  now  pretty  well  settled,  and  the 
whole  numoer  would,  ho  believed,  be 
dealt  with  within  the  next  month. 


AR"MY— CONTROL  DEPARTMENT, 
QiTEsnox. 

Major  AUBUTHNOT  asked,  Whe- 
ther  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Se- 
cTetary  of  State  for  War  to  carry'  out 
any  changes,  either  of  prinriple  or  of 
detail,  in  the  re- organization  of  the 
Control  Department ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  have  any  objection  to  state  the 
character  of  such  changes  ? 

Sir  HENBY  STORKS :  In  reply  to 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gtUlant 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  state  that  such 
changes  are  being  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Control  Department  as  ex- 
p€srience  and  practice  show  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  character  of  such  changes 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  result  of 
experience  and  circumstances,  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  state  them  in  due 
course, 


OTIVEESITY  EDUCATION   (IRELAND), 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  moved,  pursuant 
to  Notice,  *^That  the  Order  of  the  day 
be  read,  and  postponed  till  after  the 
Notice  of  Motion  relative  to  University 
Education  (Ireland)-'* 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  from  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
read: — 

A  mtnmre  ^eiU  ftf  jtubmitted  (a  ym  on  an  early 

^^fttr  MrttUmi  thu  quekiioii  of  Uuiv*'rait^  Edrttft' 

*  L     It  \HU  hm*r  for  U«  ohjiet  the 

f  kftrmnff  in  that  portion  of  My 

4rurr,..,t,rrr,,^   ^.id  wHl   bt   ftQmed  With   fl   carr/til 

ftg&rd  H  the  rigkU  ttf  eottteintcf. 


Univhrsity  Educatiok  m  JusLAm) 
comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee*) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  bo  directed  to  move 
the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  said  *  ;  Mr.  Bon- 
ham-Carter,  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  tliird 
time  since  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government,  to  submit  to  the  Hotise  in 
detail  proposals  respecting  Irish  affairs, 
in  regard  to  which  I  say  little  in  stating 
that  they  are  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government ;  but  of 
which  I  may  say  also  that  which  is  of 
greater  importance^ — that  they  are  vital 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Ireland. 
Por  even  if  we  think  that  University 
education  is  a  matter  less  directly  con- 
nected Vsi\h  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  country  than  others  on  woich  we 
have  formerly  been  called  upon  more 
than  once  to  proceed,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  we  look  into  the  far 
future  the  wolLbeing  of  Ireland  must  in 
a  gi-eat  degree  depend  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  her  people ;  and 
that  in  the  promotion  of  that  culture  the 
efficiency  of  her  Universities  cannot  fail 
to  bo  a  most  powerful  and  effectual  in- 
strument. There  are,  indeed,  those  who 
think,  and  those  who  say,  that  Ireland 
is  a  barren  field  on  which  to  spend  the 
efforts  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  more 
we  endeavour  to  improve  its  condition 
the  less  return  is  made  for  our  philan- 
thropic labours.  In  that  discouraging 
opinion  the  Government,  however,  do 
not  concur.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  does  not  deter  us  from 
asking  Parliament  steadily  to  prosecute 
that  course  on  which  it  has  long  ago 
entered.  I  will  not,  when  I  have  so 
much  of  necessary  exposition  before  nnQ^ 
trouble  the  House  with  details  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  only  germane  to  the  matter 
immefliately  in  hand  and  that  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  its  essence ;  but  I  may 
say,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, that  industry  is  flourishing,  and 
that  according  to  all  appearances — all 
well-known  and  ordinary  appearances — 
the  best  description  of  wealth  in  that 
eounti-y,  the  wealth  of  the  community  at 
large,  rapidly  increases;  that  order  ia 
respected,  that  ordinary  crime  is  less 
than  in  England ;  that  agrarian  crime 
has  greatly  diminished ;  and^  as  it  ha6 
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often  been  observed,  and  observed  with 
truth,  that  when  agrarian  crime  dimi- 
nishes in  Ireland,  for  the  most  part  poli- 
tical and  treasonable  crime  increases,  I 
may  state  with  thankful  satisfaction  that 
in  1871  treasonable  offences  in  Ireland 
had  sunk  to  the  low  number  of  seven 
only,  and  that  in  1872  there  was  not  one 
treasonable  offence. 

I  must  again,  as  on  former  occasions, 
ask  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  for 
I  have  to  enter  on  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty,  ffreat  intricacy,  and  great  com- 
plexity of  detail ;  and  it  is  only  by  means 
of  that  indulgence  that  I  can  hope  in 
any  degree  to  succeed  in  conveying  to 
the  mind  of  the  House  a  clear  concep- 
tion either  of  the  subject  itself  or  of  the 
intentions  and  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  another  plea  which,  if 
it  were  needed,  I  would  offer,  but  which 
I  know  is  hardly  needed — namely,  the 
plea  for  that  favourable  and  candid  con- 
sideration which  in  1869  and  1870  we 
so  lar^ly  experienced;  which  enabled 
us  at  those  epochs  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  then  to  meet,  and  which, 
I  believe,  will  now  again  be  granted, 
and  will  again  enable  us  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  now  have 
to  deal.  There  is.  Sir,  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  collateral  to  that  immediately 
in  hand,  to  which  I  will  only  refer  for 
the  sake  of  putting  it  aside ;  it  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  intermediate  or  pro- 
prietary schools  in  Ireland.  It  has  lately 
teen  represented  to  me,  with  a  singular 
and  gratifying  concurrence  of  opinion, 
from  every  quarter  representing  influ- 
ence and  intelligence  in  a  particular 
county  in  Ireland — I  mean  the  county 
of  Limerick — that  the  greatest  necessity 
exists  for  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
higher  or  preparatory  schools  of  that 
country.  I  am  quite  sensible  that  is  the 
case ;  out  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  aavantageously  to 
endeavour  to  mix  legislation  for  the  in- 
termediate schools  of  Ireland  with  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  her  Universities. 
What  I  wish  for  the  present  to  state  is, 
our  free  admission  that  legislation  with 
regard  to  its  higher  or  preparatory 
schools,  or,  at  least,  the  question  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  its  schools,  must  arise  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  legislation 
which  Parliament  may  think  fit  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  Univer- 
siiy  education.    I  wish  further  to  point 
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out  that  the  course  which  Parliament 
may  take,  and  the  principles  which  it 
may  adopt  for  its  own  guidance,  with 
respect  to  University  education  will  bo 
of  the  utmost  a,dvantage  to  any  Govern- 
ment that  may  have  to  frame  a  measure 
with  regard  to  the  higher  or  preparatory 
schools  of  Ireland.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, the  importance,  and  even  the  ur- 
gency, of  the  subject,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
favourably  understood  when  I  say  that 
we  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
it  apart  from  the  intricate  and  difficult 
question  of  University  education  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

In  approaching,  Sir,  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  put  out  of  view  the  flow  of 
criticism  with  respect  to  the  subject  it- 
self, and  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
and  conduct  of  the  Government,  which 
have  for  some  time  been  almost  inces- 
santly brought  under  the  public  eye. 
We  have  heard  much,  Sir,  of  Ultramon- 
tane influence — ["  Hear,  hear !"] — and 
it  may  be  well,  therefore — ^that  cheer  is 
an  additional  reason  why  I  should  no- 
tice the  point — to  refer  to  it  for  a  moment. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  Ultramontane  influence  should 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  British  pub- 
lic whenever  legislation  affecting  the 
position  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land is  projected;  and  we  cannot,  I 
think,  be  surprised  that  the  influences 
which  appear  so  forcibly  to  prevail  within 
the  Boman  communion  diould  be  re- 
garded bv  a  very  great  portion  of  tiie 
people  of  this  country  with  aversion, 
and  by  some  portion  of  them  even  with 
unnecessary  dread.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  we  have  one  course,  and 
one  course  only  to  take,  one  decision, 
and  one  only  to  arrive  at,  with  respect 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
Do  we  intend,  or  do  we  not  intend,  to 
extend  to  them  the  fuU  benefit  of  civil 
equality  on  a  footing  exactly  the  same 
as  that  on  which  it  is  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  persuasions  ?  If 
we  do  not,  the  conclusion  is  a  most  grave 
one ;  but  if  the  House  be  of  opinion,  as 
the  Government  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  neither  generous  nor  politic,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  this  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence within  the  Boman  Church,  to 
draw  distinctions  in  matters  purely  civil 
adverse  to  our  Eoman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen — if  we  hold  that  opinion, 
let  us  hold  it  frankly  and  boldly ;  and, 
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having  determined  to  grant  moftsures  of 
equality  as  far  as  it  maybe  in  our  power 
to  do  80,  do  not  let  us  attempt  to  stint 
our  action  in  that  eense  when  w©  come 
to  the  execution  of  that  which  wo  have 
announced  to  be  our  doaign.  But  there 
really,  as  I  shall  explain,  is  no  room  for 
any  suspicion  of  either  Ultramontane  or 
any  other  influence  with  respect  to  the 
measure  which  I  am  now  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  The  truth  is  that 
ciromnstances  entirely  independent  of 
our  own  will  have  precluded  us  from 
holding  communications  with  any  of  the 
large  bodies  which  maybe  said,  as  bodies, 
to  be  interested  in  Irish  Universit)"  edu- 
cation.  The  Gbveming  Body  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  have  thought  fit,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion — a  discretion 
which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  exer- 
cise— to  adopt  a  poHcy  and  to  propose  a 
plan  of  their  own,  or,  at  least,  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  plan  which 
was  proposed  in  this  Hoiise  by  the  hon. 
Membor  for  Brighton,  with  the  direct 
concurrence  and  sanction  of  one,  perhaps 
of  both,  of  the  Members  of  the  Dublin 
University.  That  being  so,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  respect  wliich  we  owe  to  that 
learned  body  that  we  should  have  at- 
tempted to  induce  it  by  private  persua* 
sion  to  accept  a  plan  of  a  different  cha* 
racteri  or  that  we  should  have  entered 
into  communications  with  it  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  proposal  wliich  we  are 
about  to  lay  before  the  House.  Under 
these  oireum stances,  the  principles  of 
efinaX  dealing  prevented  us  from  similar 
proceedings  m  any  other  quai*ter*  There- 
lore^  the  door  was  shut  in  that  direction 
by  no  act  of  ours,  but  by  an  act  alto- 
gether independent  of  ourselves ;  and 
consequently  it  was  plain  that  the  best 
course  for  us  to  take  was  to  look  as 
well  HB  wo  could  to  tlie  general  justice 
and  equity  of  the  course  we  felt  our- 
selves called  upon  to  pursue,  to  devise 
a  plan  founded  upon  our  own  matured 
convictions,  to  spare  no  labour  in  draw- 
ing up  the  details  of  that  plan,  and  to 
forego  altogether  the  advantage — an  ad- 
vantage often  considerable — of  holding 
communications  beforehand  with  the  va- 
rious parties  who  were  interested  in  the 
matter.  Therefore,  the  measure  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  the  House  is  a  mea- 
sure solely  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  Government  alone  ;  our 
resppnsibility  for  which  is  undivided,  and 


our  hopes  of  tho  acceptance  of  which  are 
founded  entirely  upon  what  wo  trust  will 
be  found  to  be  its  equity  and  its  justice. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  have  been 
drawn  up  without  any  disposition  to  shape 
them  for  the  pui'pose  of  curi'jing  favour 
or  of  conciliating  any  irrational  preju- 
dice, or  of  enabhng  the  Government  to 
pursue  any  other  courso  than  that  which 
the  most  enlightened  patriotism  and  tho 
objects  we  have  in  view  must  dictate  to 
every  honourable  mind. 

I  think  it  will  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Committee  if  I  endeavour^  in  the 
first  place,  as  briefly  as  possible,  U)  put 
aside  a  variety  of  alternative  plans  with 
regard  to  which  numerous  critics,  who 
apparently  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
our  own  intentions  and  desires  than  we 
do  ourselves,  have  from  time  to  time  as- 
sured tho  public  that  the  Govemtnent 
have  determined  to  adopt.  Not  satisfied 
with  a  single  revelation,  these  well-in- 
formed intelligencers,  for  fear  tho  interest 
of  their  readers  in  the  subject  should 
flag,  have  perhaps  in  the  following  week 
informed  them  that  "  the  Government 
had  deviated  from  the  plan  they  an- 
nounced last  week,  and  have  adopted 
another  plan,'*  the  provisions  of  which 
they  again  proceed  to  announce.  Thus 
a  lively  interest  in  the  question  has  been 
kept  up.  It  was  once  said  by  an  old 
poet  that  it  was  pleasant  to  stand  on 
the  seashore  and  to  observe  the  mariner 
labouring  on  the  sea,  and  it  is  often  a 
source  of  amusement  to  public  men  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  measure  of  public 
importance  to  observe  the  floundering 
announcements  with  regard  to  it  which 
from  time  to  time  are  made  by  those 
who  neither  do  nor  can  know  anything 
about  it.  The  first  of  these  suggested 
plans  to  wliich  I  need  refer  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  denominational 
endowment.  I  need  only  say,  with  re- 
gard to  this  plan,  that  Her  Majesty ^s 
Government  were  precluded  from  adopt- 
ing any  scheme  which  involves  denomi- 
national endowment  by  more  than  one 
conchisive  objection.  Denominational 
endowment,  whether  applied  to  a  Uni- 
versity or  to  a  College  in  Ireland,  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  and  explicit 
declarations  which  have  been  made,  ever 
since  this  question  assumed  a  new  posi* 
tion  six  or  seven  years  ago,  by,  I  boHeve, 
overy  Member  of  the  Government,  and, 
as  I  can  safely  assert^  by  myself.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  fact  that  denominational 
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endowment  is  so  contrary  to  our  pledges 
that  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  all  it  must 
be  by  some  other  Administration  than 
ourselves.  Such  pledges  are,  of  course, 
in  themselves  conclusive  ;  but  there  are 
other  reasons  which  would  compel  us  to 
refuse  consideration  to  it,  even  if  we 
were  not  bound  by  them.  Were  we  free 
in  the  matter;  and  were  the  national 
convictions  upon  the  subject  less  strong 
than  I  believe  them  to  be,  I  confess  I 
should  think  that  the  plan  of  denomina- 
tional endowment  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  Ireland  is  placed  would  be  one 
unwise  in  principle  to  adopt.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  favourable  to  the 
true  interests  of  academical  learning. 
I  likewise  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
lead  the  Government  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion by  entailing  upon  it  the  perform- 
ance of  an  impossible  task.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  such  a  plan  would  be  an 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  institutions  now  entirely 
free,  and  an  attempt,  for  which  the  State 
would  be  quite  unfit,  to  adjust  as  be- 
tween different  classes  the  balance  of 
power  within  them.  If  we  are  to  give 
the  money  of  the  public  to  institutions 
founded  by  particular  religious  persua- 
sions for  the  advancement  of  their  own 
views  by  means  of  academical  education, 
we  must  take  precautions  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  mat  money,  and  it  would 
be  [a  gross  folly  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Government  were  they 
to  imdertake  to  hold  the  balance  between 
rival  powers  with  the  mutual  relations 
of  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
Next,  Sir,  there  was  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  1866  by  the  ^Government  of 
that  day,  which  included  many  of  my 
present  CoUeaguos.  This  measure  was 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  wants 
of  Ireland  with  regard  to  University 
education  mi^ht,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
met  by  extending  the  basis  of  the  Queen's 
University  so  far  as  to  admit  of  extend- 
ing the  examination  for  degrees  within 
its  precincts  to  students  from  other  Col- 
leges, of  whatever  religious  denomina- 
tion they  might  be,  or  of  students  who 
belonged  to  no  College  at  all.  But  that 
plan  has  entirely  broken  down.  In  the 
first  place,  the  reception  it  met  with  at 
the  tune  was  not  such  as  to  give  us  any 
encouragement  to  proceed  with  it ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a  proposal  that  may 
have  been  equal  to  the  circumstances  of 
1866  is  not  equal  to  those  of  1873.    The 
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circumstances  of  Ireland  have  changed 
since  1866  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
public  instruction,  and  therefore  any  idea 
of  proposing  a  scheme  of  that  nature 
has  not  been  entertained  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  a  single  instant. 
Another  plan  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  many  minds  is  that  of  establishing  a 
new  University  in  Ireland  by  the  side  of 
the  Dublin  University  and  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen's  University,  wluch  is  also 
an  University  placed  by  its  charter  in 
the  City  of  IhiDlin.  Certainly,  such  a 
plan  had  one  recommendation  in  its 
favour — namely,  that  it  would  present 
to  us  the  novelty  of  the  existence  of 
three  Universities  in  one  city.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether,  in  any  period  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  or,  at  any  rate, 
whether  at  this  moment  anywhere  in 
Europe,  such  a  singular  arrangement  is 
to  be  found  as  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan ;  and  I  also 
doubt  whether  we  should  act  for  the 
advantage  of  academical  education  were 
it  to  be  adopted  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  political  expediency — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  relief  of  the  Government  and  of 
Parliament  in  a  moment  of  difficulty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  is  not  a 
proposal  that  I  could  undertake  to  re- 
commend to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
their  acceptance.  I  must  further  add 
with  reference  to  this  proposition  that 
the  three  Universities  to  be  established 
under  it  would  scarcely  have  a  fair  start. 
The  present  University  of  Dublin,  sus- 
tained by  enormous  property  and  power- 
ful traditions;  the  Queen's  University, 
with  its  means  comparatively  limited, 
and  its  constitution  much  more  narrow ; 
and  the  third  University,  hobbling  and 
lagging  behind  the  second  as  much  as 
the  second  would  behind  the  first — could 
scarcely  be  said  to  stand  upon  a  footing 
conformable  to  justice.  Tnat  would  not 
be  a  state  of  things  that  would  be  re- 
garded by  any  of  us  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  would  not  be  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding by  which  we  could  hope  to  effect 
a  real  settlement  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  Sir,  we  heard  read 
from  the  Table  of  the  House  that  para- 
graph of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland ;  it  is  a  paragraph  in 
so  far  significant  that  it  draws  a  Droad 
and  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
portions  of  this  subject,  which  distinction 
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•we  have  kept  in  view  all  along.  The 
Beoond  of  them  relates  to  the  rights  of 
conscience.  And  the  rights  of  conscience 
are,  as  we  think,  deeply  concerned  in 
this  qaestioUi  because  we  hold  that  there 
has  long  been  a  religious  grievance  in 
Ireland,  arising  out  of  the  existing  state 
and  law  of  University  education,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty,  in  offering  any  proposal 
to  Parliament  aa  a  settlement  of  this 
question  J  to  make  provision  for  the  com- 
plete removal  of  all  religious  grievances. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reli^ 
gious  grievance  constitutes  either  the 
whole  or  the  main  ^^uestion  before  us. 
It  certainly  forms  an  essential  part  of  it 
as  a  negative  condition,  but  the  positive 
and  substantive  part  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  promotion  of  academical  learning 
in  Ireland.  These  two  matters  I  shall 
endeavour  to  keep  separately  in  view 
while  I  address  the  House  on  this  sub* 
ject,  as  they  have  all  along  been  kept 
separately  in  view  by  the  (lovemment. 
1  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  state  tbat 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  conflict  between 
these  two  principles.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  old  academical  learning, 
which  included  teaching  in  all  subjects, 
imiHt  bo  modified ;  because  where  there 
IB  a  difference  of  rehgious  convictions  to 
be  provided  for,  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
the  perfectness  and  completeness  which 
academical  learning  possessed  in  the 
olden  time.  A  large  number  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  at  tliis  moment 
di^ban'ed  from  University  training  be- 
cause they  send  their  children  to  places 
of  education  where  their  religion  is 
taught  by  authority,  as  part  of  the  train- 
ing in  those  institutions.  Now,  it  may 
be  said  that,  even  though  this  may  be 
true,  two  questions  are  to  be  raised — 
first,  is  the  allegation  true;  and,  se- 
condly, if  it  is  true,  are  the  persons  who 
thus  withhold  their  children  from  Uni- 
versity training  right  or  are  they  wrong? 
Liet  me  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  question  ia  not  whether  wo  agree 
with  them  or  no.  Parliament  has  ad- 
\nsedly  determined  to  give  the  preference 
to  academical  institutions  which  are  not 
denominational.  This,  in  the  three  king- 
doms, is  the  Imperial  policy,  and  to  it, 
in  all  instances,  we  shall  adhere.  But 
there  is  more  to  say.  When  it  was  ob- 
served in  former  times  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
Uoman  Catholics,  it  was  answeredt  *'  So 
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much  the  worse  for  them ;  let  them  adopt 
the  true  religion,  and  then  all  difficulties 
will  disappear."  But  Parliament  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
recognise  the  fact  and  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences. There  are  many  Presby- 
terians who  desire  to  be  educated  in  a 
College  where  their  own  religion  is 
taught ;  and  the  existence  at  this  moment 
of  Magee  College,  under  a  most  able 
Principal  who,  I  behcve,  enjoys  very 
high  repute  in  the  Presbyterian  body, 
notwithstanding  all  its  difficulties  by 
reason  of  exclusion  from  University 
training,  affords  a  proof  that  this  belief, 
that  education  eliould  bo  given  in  con- 
nection with  denominational  teaching,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Homan  Catholic  com- 
munion. I  have  said  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  inquire  whether  the  Eoman 
Catholics  are  right  in  their  opinion,  or 
whether  they  are  wrong*  The  question 
for  us  is  rather  this — supposing  they  are 
wrong,  is  it  right  in  us,  or  is  it  wise, 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  Uni- 
versity training  ?  For  that  is  the  course 
which,  up  to  this  moment,  has  been  pur- 
sued. I  do  not  think  that  Englishmen, 
who  are  accustomed  to  send  their  own 
sons  for  the  most  part  to  those  institu- 
tions where  they  are  trained  in  their 
religion  by  the  same  authority  that  com- 
municates to  them  the  other  parts  of 
education,  can  very  severely  condemn 
this  error  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  of  some  of  the  Presby- 
teiians  of  Ireland,  if  error  it  is  proved 
to  be. 

Now,  I  will  look  at  the  question  in  a 
very  simple  form.  What  is  the  state  of 
the  case  as  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
University  training  by  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland?  I  shall  not  enter 
into  those  details  of  controversy  which 
have  been  handled  with  great  ability  by 
Gentlemen  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
There  are  those  who  think,  and  who  are 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  upon  the 
whole,  considering  who  Roman  CatholioB 
fli^e,  considering  how  little  property  they 
possess,  how  little  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  enter  upon  the  higher  culture,  their 
state,  so  far  as  University  education  is 
concerned,  is  not  very  bad  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  ia 
miserably  bad*  I  go  farther  j  and  I 
would  almost  say,  it  is  scandalously  bad. 
I  wiU  go  into  figures,  which  will  at  least 
bring  to  a  test  the  proposition  that  I 
have  laid  down ;  but,  in  applying  those 
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figures,  I  will  first  protest  against  tlie 
manner  in  wliicli  the  subject  has  hitherto 
been  handled,  and  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  a  distinction  which 
it  appears  to  me  they  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  in  order  that  they  may  estimate 
correctly  the  facts.  In  tiie  Queen's  Col- 
leges, Ireland,  the  total  nimiber  of  ma- 
triculated students  is  returned  to  me  as 
708.  The  number  of  Eoman  Catholics 
among  them  is  181,  or  somewhat  over 
one-fourth.  But  my  proposition  is  this: — 
In  the  Eetum  there  is  a  fundamental 
fallacy ;  the  great  bulk  of  these  matricu- 
lated students,  or,  at  least,  a  very  large 
portion  of  them,  are  simply  professional 
students,  and  are  not  students  in  Arts. 
But  when  we  speak  of  University  educa- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  the  higher  cul- 
ture, we  mean  University  education  in 
Arts.  Schools  of  law,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, schools  of  engineering,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  schools,  are  excel- 
lent things ;  but  these  are  things  totally 
distinct  and  different  from  what  we 
understand  by  that  University  training 
which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  powerfm 
instrument  for  the  formation  of  llie  mind. 
Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  break  down 
these  figures  into  fragments,  and  to  ask, 
out  of  mese  181  students,  how  many  are 
students  in  Arts  ?  I  now  give  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  students  in  Arts  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges  of  Ireland.  From  1859 
to  1864,  in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges, 
the  Eoman  Catholic  students  in  Arts 
averaged  59;  from  1864  to  1869  they 
averaged  50;  from  1869  to  1871  they 
averaged  45.  I  think  these  figures 
justify  the  statement  that  the  numbers 
are  miserably  small ;  and  that,  small  as 
they  are,  they  are,  moreover,  dwindling 
away.  And,  Sir,  when  I  speak  of  recog- 
nizing only  students  in  Arts,  I  am  not 
hazarding  the  opinion  of  an  individual ; 
I  am  giving  utterance  to  a  judgment 
which  I  know  every  University  man  will 
sustain.  It  is  the  opinion  upon  which 
the  University  of  Dublin  has  uniformly 
proceeded  in  its  handling  of  this  subject. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ma- 
triculated as  students  in  Arts  at  Trinity 
College  seems  to  be  about  100.  That 
may  not  be  the  exact  number,  but,  from 
the  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me,  it 
must  be  within  two  or  three,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Adding  these  100  at  Trinity 
College  to  45  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  we 
have  1 45  as  the  whole  number  of  persons 
whom  4,000,000  and  upwards  of  Koman 
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Catholics  in  Ireland  at  present  succeed 
in  bringing  within  the  teaching  of  a 
University  to  receive  academical  training 
in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  WeU,  I  think 
that  is  a  proportion  miserably  small.  It 
is  something,  but  it  is  really  almost  next 
to  nothing.  Again,  Sir,  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  in  Arts  in  Ireland  I  find 
to  be  1,179.  So  that  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics, with  more  than  two-thirds — I 
think  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation— supply  only  an  eighth  part  of 
the  students  in  Arts.  I  thmk  there  are 
hardly  any  in  this  House  who  will  think 
fit  to  say  that  that  is  anything  like  an 
adequate  proportion — anything  like  the 
numbers  which  they  ought  to  furnish, 
even  after  making  every  allowance 
which  ought  fairly  to  be  made  for  the 
relative  proportions  of  Eoman  Catholics 
in  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 
Well,  I  think,  then,  I  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  great  religious  grievance  in 
Ireland.  Had  I  been  able  to  point  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  movement 
was  in  the  other  direction — ^in  which, 
instead  of  an  almost  constant  decrease 
of  Eoman  Catholic  attendance  at  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  there  was  a  steady, 
healthy,  and  progressive  increase — the 
case  would  have  been  greatly  different. 
You  might  have  said,  ''It  is  well  to  wait 
and  see  what  happens."  But  I  am  afraid 
if  we  wait  to  see  what  happens,  the  only 
residt  of  that  would  be  to  aggravate  a 
state  of  things  already  sufficiently  bad. 

I  now.  Sir,  quit  the  topic  of  me  reli- 
gious grievance.  But  quite  apart  from 
uie  reHgious  grievance,  there  is  a  great 
and  strong  necessity  for  academical  re- 
form in  Ireland.  I  will  test  the  question 
first  as  to  the  quantity  or  supply  of 
academical  training  in  that  country; 
and  all  along  I  wm  keep  broadly  and 
plainly  in  view  the  distinction  between 
training  in  Arts  and  mere  professional 
training.  Now,  in  Trinity  College  there 
are  attending  lectures  in  Arts  563  young 
men,  about  the  same  number — ^I  think 
it  is  a  little  more — as  attend  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  Queen's 
Colleges  the  students  in  Arts  are  as  fol- 
low— I  take  the  year  1871,  which  is  the 
latest  I  possess  : — At  BeliSast,  136;  at 
Cork,  50;  and  at  Galway,  35 — ^in  all 
22 1 .  Adding  these  two  figures  tc^ther 
we  get  784  as  the  total  for  Ireland  of 
University  students  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  understood  in  Scotland, 
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muoli  more  in  the  BonBe  in  which  it  is 
understood  in  England.  784  is  the 
whole  number  of  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving regular  instruotion  in  Arts,  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  its  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  population » 
But  thei'e  are  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Queen* s  Colleges  who 
are  receiving  professional  education  in 
law,  in  medicine,  and  in  engineering. 
The  number  of  these  is  at  Belfast  201, 
at  Cork  174,  and  at  Gal  way  80— in  all 
455.  Thus,  when  we  include  students 
preparing  for  a  professional  career  with 
the  Arts  students,  we  come  up  to  1,239. 
Finally,  there  are  a  lai'ge  number  of 
persons  who  belong  to  Trinity  College, 
I>ublin,  who  have  the  honour  of  papng, 
without  any  deduction,  all  the  fees  of 
Trinity  College,  BubHn,  but  who  receive 
£^m  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  no  other 
benefits — and  great  benefits  they  are 
shown  to  be,  or  the  price  would  not  be 
paid  for  them — than  those  of  examina- 
tion and  a  degree.  The  number  of 
these  is  395,  so  that  in  this  way  we  get 
np  the  number  of  University  students  in 
Ireland  to  the  very  poor  and  scanty 
iigure  of  1,634,  of  whom  less  than  one- 
half  ai'o  University  students  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  in  the  Scottish  sense  of  the  word. 
Of  students  in  that  sense  in  Ireland 
there  are  but  784,  against  4,000  whom 
Scotland,  with  not  much  more  than  half 
the  population,  sends  to  her  Universities. 
I  think  that  is  a  pretty  strong  case  as 
regards  the  absolute  supply  of  University 
and  academic  training  in  Ireland.  But 
the  case  is  stronger  still  when  we  con- 
sider the  comparative  st^te  of  the  aca- 
demical supply.  Take  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, those  valuable  institutions  which 
we  should  heartily  desire  to  see  in  a 
flouriiihing  condition.  From  1859  to 
1864  they  matriculated  on  the  average 
226  persons  per  annum.  This  is  in  Arts 
and  other  faculties  taken  together.  From 
18(34  to  1869  they  matriculated  1,039 
persons,  or  an  average  of  208  persons. 
In  each  of  the  years  1870-71  they  ma- 
triculated 200  persons.  Thus,  as  far  as 
the  Queen's  Colleges  are  concerned,  even 
the  present  narrow  supply  of  academic 
training  is  a  supply  tendSng  downwards. 
What  is  the  case  as  regards  Tiinity  Col- 
lege? Having  a  sti-ong  sentiment  of 
veneration  ana  gratitude  for  that  insti- 
tution, which  has  done  in  Ireland  a  large 
portion  of  the  good  which  has  been  done 
IW  her  at  all,  I  observe  with  the  greatest 


regret  the  decline  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents there.  I  now  draw  no  distinc- 
tion between  resident  and  non-resident 
students;  and  I  find  that  during  the 
period  of  yeai'S  from  1830  to  1834  the 
annual  matriculations  were  433.  Then, 
taking  a  period  of  15  years  down  to 
1849,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  founded,  the  matricula- 
tions had  sunk  to  362  per  annum ;  while 
from  1849  to  1872  they  had  again  sunk 
to  295.  Thus,  Sir,  we  find.,  upon  exa- 
mining this  matter  to  the  bottom,  that 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  ParHa- 
raent,  notwithstanding  the  general  in- 
crease of  education,  notwithstanding  the 
opening  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  with 
large  endowments,  the  University  stu- 
dents of  Ireland  in  the  proper  sc^nse — 
that  is,  the  students  in  Arts — an3  fewer 
at  this  moment  than  they  were  40  years 
ago,  when  no  Queen's  Colleges  were  in 
existence.  I  have  shown  you  that,  at 
this  moment,  the  students  in  Arts  in  Ire- 
land, even  including  men  who  are  merely 
examiued  and  who  do  not  attend  lec- 
tures, only  number  1,179  j  but  I  find 
that  in  1832  the  students  in  Arts  at 
Trinity  College  alone  were  1,461.  Sir,  I 
think  I  have  now  sufficiently  made  good 
my  case  as  to  the  supply  of  academic 
training  in  Ireland  and  the  necessity  of 
reform  so  far  as  such  a  necessity  can 
be  deduced  from  the  mere  paucity  of 
supply. 

And  h6r6  I  pause  for  one  moment  to 
rebut  the  charge  that  this  state  of  things, 
though  it  woidd  not  do  for  Scotland  or 
for  England,  will  do  for  Ireland*  It  is 
not  true  that  Ireland  is  indifferent  to 
culture.  Irislmien  have  their  vices  as 
well  as  their  virtues,  like  every  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  eardi  j  but 
among  their  virtues  has  been  an  appetite 
for  culture,  abiding  and  struggHug  for 
the  opportunity  to  act  even  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  all  the  disadvantages  of 
their  position.  Look  at  the  College  of 
Maynooth.  Some  people  will  teU  me 
that  at  Maynooth  there  is  no  culture  at 
all.  Now,  I  will  not  enter  into  that 
debate ;  but  it  surely  must  be  admitted, 
even  by  the  most  hostile,  that,  if  not 
culture  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  is  at  all 
events  relative  culture.  Allowing  for 
differences  of  religion,  the  Maynooth 
student  is  raised  by  the  training  he  re- 
ceives in  that  College  far  above  his 
original  level,  and  is  so  raised  by  a 
course  of  culture;   and  everyone  who 
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has  tlie  happiness  of  knowing  the  ac- 
complished gentleman  who  presides  over 
the  College  will  know  that  such  a  man 
would  not  be  found  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  where  the  spirit  of  culture 
was  not  encouraged,  miat  is  the  case 
at  Maynooth  ?  Quoting  from  a  pamphlet 
by  a  Eoman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
enjoys  one-half  the  name  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  and  who 
possesses,  I  think,  not  less  than  one-half 
his  ability  also,  I  find  that  during  the 
three  years  1866-69  the  average  number 
of  entrances  was  90  per  annum.  Since 
that  time,  the  income  of  Maynooth  has 
been  cut  down  to  perhaps  little  more 
than  a  moiety  by  the  arrangements  of 
of  1869,  though  it  receives  a  considerable 
income  still ;  but  the  entrances,  instead 
of  going  down,  have  risen  from  90  to  an 
annual  average  of  105 ;  and  Dr.  Lyons 
distinctly  states  that,  over  and  above  any 
advantages  that  the  Maynooth  students 
derive  from  the  College,  it  costs  each  of 
them  on  an  average  £50  a  year  to  go  to 
Maynooth,  the  great  bulk  of  tiiese 
students  being,  as  he  says,  the  sons  of 
the  smaller  farmers  of  the  coimtry. 
But  the  case  does  not  rest  upon  a  casual 
illustration  from  Maynooth.  It  is  really 
an  appealing  to  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  that  she  may  make  a  plea  for 
herself,  and  refuse  to  be  smitten  with 
this  condemnation  of  indifference  to 
culture.  Sir,  there  is  a  love  of  letters  in 
Ireland.  Ireland  is  not  barbarous  in 
mind.  She  can  say  justly  on  her  own 
behalf— 

"  Nee  Bum  aded  informiB :  nuper  me  in  litoro  vidi. 
Cum  placidimi  vcntis  Btabat  mare." 

If  only  we  will  give  her  a  tranquil  sea 
in  which  to  mirror  herself,  it  will  be  in 
fair  visage  that  she  will  return  to  the 
view. 

Now,  I  am  about  to  criticise  the  con- 
stitution of  Trinity  College  and  of  Dublin 
University ;  and  here  I  wish  to  draw  a 
broad  distinction.  We  have  been  told 
about  forms  of  government  that 

"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best ;" 

and  I  freely  and  gladly  avow,  in  the  case 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
Dublin  University,  that  one  of  the  most 
astounding  academic  constitutions  which 
it  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  man  to  devise  has,  notwithstanding, 
through  a  liberal  and  enlightened  ad- 
ministration, been  made  to  produce  great 
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benefits  to  the  country.  This  constitu- 
tion is  in  everything  cdmost  exactly  the 
oj)posite  of  that  which,  according  to  ad- 
mitted rules,  it  ought  to  be.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  is  in  absolute  servitude 
to  the  College  of  Dublin.  But  when, 
20  years  ago,  we  began  to  think  about 
the  reform  of  the  English  Universities, 
what  was  the  first  thing  we  endeavoured 
to  do  ?  We  endeavoured  to  emancipate 
the  University  from  the  exclusive  sway 
of  the  Colleges;  and  that  we  did  in 
Cambridge,  where  there  were  17  Col- 
leges and  Halls,  and  in  Oxford,  where 
there  were  24 — this  immense  diversity 
producing,  of  necessity,  a  great  variety 
and  play  of  influences.  But  here  we 
have  the  case  of  a  single  University, 
with  a  single  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  in  absolute  servitude  to  the  Col- 
lege. When  I  say,  *'  in  servitude  to  the 
College,"  what  does  that  mean  ?  The 
College  is  a  large  and  illustrious  bodv. 
Does  it  mean  in  servitude  to  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  College?  Certainly 
not.  It  means  eight  gentlemen  who 
elect  the  other  FeUows,  who  elect  also 
themselves,  and  who  govern  both  the 
University  and  the  College.  That  is  the 
state  of  thines  which  we  find  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  in  Trinity 
College.  The  Provost  and  seven  Fellows 
are  Ihe  persons  who  appoint,  to  begin 
with,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
He  is  not  elected,  as  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and,  I  think,  in  some  or  all 
of  the  Scotch  Universities;  nor  is  he 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provost  and  seven  Fel- 
lows. But,  when  he  is  appointed,  what 
can  he  do  ?  What  is  there  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Dublin  can 
do  except  by  the  command  or  with  the 
assent  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Fellows  ? 
As  I  understand,  one  of  the  great  func- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
is  to  convoke  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity; but  at  Dublin  he  cannot  do  this 
except  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  seven  Fellows.  And  when  the 
Senate  is  convoked,  the  Provost  and  the 
seven  Fellows,  or  the  Provost  alone, 
have  the  power  at  any  moment  by  abso- 
lute veto  to  stop  any  of  its  proceiedings. 
Now  that  is  the  position  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  in  reference  to  Trinity 
College.  No  degree,  asain,  can  be 
granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin 
unless  it  receives  a  proposal  to  that  effect 
from  the  College ;  that  is,  from  the  Fro- 
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vost  and  the  seven  Fellowfi.  On  the 
other  hand^  when  it  has  received  this 
permissioii,  it  cannot  refuse  to  grant  the 
degree,  unless  it  votes  in  the  negative 
three  times  over,  when  the  matter  stands 
for  further  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate.  Well,  Sir,  these 
things  are  singular.  They  are  hardly 
credible.  And  now,  to  crown  it  all,  let  nie 

f;ive  you  the  truly  Irish  consummation. 
A  hu^h.'\  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
used  that  phrase,  but,  as  I  hope  to  be 
well-mannered  in  general  towards  Ire- 
land, I  may  be  forgiven  that  single 
offence.  It  is,  then,  a  fact  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
formally  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
in  1857  ;  and  it  has  been  acting,  as  has 
been  always  supposed,  upon  the  strength 
of  those  letters  patent  ever  since.  They 
have  been  refen*ed  separately  to  two 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Ireland — Sir 
Abraham  Brewster,  the  ex-Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Bai*on  Fitzgerald ;  and  both 
of  those  eminent  lawyers  entertained  the 
gravest  doubts  whether — or  rather  I 
aliould  say  they  evidently  are  of  opinion 
that — the  letters  patent  are  invali<l,  and 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  tliey  are 
written.  This,  Sir,  is  a  singular  state  of 
tilings  with  respect  to  tlie  constitution 
of  the  University,  and,  certainly,  the 
stranger  it  is,  the  more  credit  is  duo  to 
those  who  have  administered  its  affairs 
in  it«  relation  to  tlie  College ;  but  even 
this  is  not  all.  I  have  heard  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  junior  Mem- 
ber for  tho  University  of  Dublin,  in 
language  with  which  I  strongly  sympa- 
thised, pleading  for  academic  freedom 
against  political  piu^ty,  and  against  the 
intcrlerence  of  the  State  and  Crown* 
But  how  does  Trinity  College  itself  stand 
with  regard  to  such  interference  ?  Why, 
Sir,  as  the  University  of  Dublin  is  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  tho  College,  the 
whole  supreme  power  of  legislation  for 
the  College  lies  with  the  Crown.  It  can 
override  the  Provost  and  seven  Fellows 
to  any  extent  it  pleases.  And  I  will 
now  make  a  premature  revelation  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  to  what  wo  are  going  to 
propose.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
propose,  on  behalf  of  Trinity  College,  a 
somewhat  more  independent  constitution 
than  that  which  it  now  possesses.  Well, 
8ir,  I  think  I  have  shown  that,  if  there 
be  anything  sound  in  the  principle  for 
which  I  am  contendingi  and  the  absolute 


necessity  of  which  has  been,  as  a  general 
rule,  admitted — namely,  the  principle  of 
setting  the  University  free  fi'om  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  of  the  College, — I 
think  I  have  shown  that  the  present 
state  of  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  caUs  for  interference — 
although  I  grant  that  to  some  extent 
you  may  make  for  it  the  same  sort  of 
argument  that  in  1830  and  1831  was 
made  for  the  old  Parliamentary  Consti- 
tution-— namely,  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  about  it  in  the  abstract,  the  fruits 
of  it  on  the  whole  have  been  greatly 
better  than  could  have  been  expected. 

And  now,  Sir,  while  I  promise  not  to 
deviate  from  the  path  which  is  traced 
out  for  me  by  the  subject,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  compelled  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  dwell  for  a  wliilo  upon  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin ;  upon  the  question 
what  it  is  legally,  morally,  and  histori- 
cally, and  what  it  ought  to  be.  And, 
first  of  all,  I  desii-e  to  clear  away  a 
degree  of  confusion  that  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  respecting  the  relative 
position  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
Trinity  College,  To  this  confusion  I 
am  afraid  our  friends  in  Scotland  have 
made  a  liberal  contribution,  because  in 
Scotland  the  University  and  the  CoUege 
are  for  every  practical  purpose  the  same 
thing.  According  to  the  old  Homon 
law,  as  I  am  informed,  unkersitas  and 
collegium  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
synonymous.  I  have  not  lived  much  in 
Scotland  for  nearly  20  years,  but  when 
I  did  live  there  it  was  a  commc>n  thing 
to  hear  a  Scotchman  say  to  a  friend — 
**  Have  you  sent  your  son  yet  to  Oxford 
College?"  The  University  and  the 
College  were  to  him  exactly  one  and  the 
same  in  idea  and  in  fact.  What  I  want  , 
is  to  sever  these  words  effectually  one 
from  the  other ;  and  I  beg  the  Commit- 
tee to  believe,  what  I  will  distinctly 
show,  that  in  the  ease  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College  they  are 
in  law  and  in  history  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  bodies.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
perhaps,  to  supply  an  analogy  to  illus- 
trate their  actual  connection;  but  the 
nearest  one  I  know  belongs  to  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  in 
the  famous  theory  of  Hooker,  who  held 
that  every  man  in  England  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State,  and  ^o  a  member  of 
the  Church ;  although  it  was  admitted 
they  were  two  different  forms  of  society, 
yet  they  presented  only  two  different 
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aspects  of  the  body  politic.   In  the  same 
way  we  have  had  the  University  and  the 
College  of  Dublin  co-extensive  as  to  the 
persons  of  whom  they  are  composed. 
Nevertheless  their  academical  and  legal 
character  has    been  perfectly  distinct. 
The  University  exists  apart  from  the 
College  now,  as  it  has  all  cdong  existed, 
morally  and  legally  apart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  persons 
of  whom  the  two  are  composed.     Let 
me  try  if  I  can  prove  the  proposition  I 
have  stated.    And,  first,  I  will  point  out 
the  separate  existence  of  the  University, 
because  this  is  the  basis  of  the  measure 
which  the  Government  is  going  to  pro- 
pose.    It  is  shown,  even  at  the  present 
^ay,  by  the  existence  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  not  the  Senate  of  the  College ; 
it  is  the  great  assembly  of  the  University. 
Whether  the  letters  patent  of  1857  be 
valid  or  not  is  immaterial.     The  Senate 
existed  before  the  letters  patent,   and 
would  exist  without  them ;  but  besides 
the  Senate,  the  Universitv  of  Dublin  has 
other  elements  of  a  constitution  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  College.    The 
Senate  has  the  exclusive  right  to  grant 
degrees,  although  it  does  so,  I  must  ad- 
mit, in  durance  vile,  and  imder  great 
compulsion;    but  the  College    has   no 
I)ower  to  grant  degrees,  they  are  given 
exclusively  by  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  Chancellor  and    a  Vice 
Chancellor,  and,  lastly,  the  University 
has — and  this  is  very  important — Parlia- 
mentary   representation.      That    repre- 
sentation is  not  a  representation  of  the 
College ;  and  here  is  the  single  case  in 
which  the  two  societies  consist  of  dif- 
ferent persons.   Many  of  those  who  have 
taken  their  names  off  the  books  of  the 
College  continue  to  vote  for  Members  to 
represent  the  University  in  this  House, 
and  they  are   compelled,   in    order  to 
qualify  for  that  purpose,  to  retain  their 
names  only  on  the  books  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    The  University  of  Dublin   does 
not,   as  some  may  suppose,    originally 
date  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     So 
far  back  as  the  year  1311,  at  a  period 
when  a  great  intellectual  movement  oc- 
curred in   Europe,    the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,   John  Lech,   obtcdned    a    Bull 
from  Pope  Clement  V.  to  found  an  Uni- 
versity (Uhiversitas  scholarum)  in  that 
city.     Another  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Archbishop  Alexander  de  Bichnor,  ob- 
tained a  code  of  statutes  for  the  Univer- 
gity.    In  1858,  Edward  HI.  founded  a 
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Lectureship  in  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  here  we  encoimter  a  singularly 
interesting  circumstance,  for  Edward  III. 
provided  in  that  foimdation  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  attending  the  lectures 
in    theology,  safe-conducts    should    be 
granted  for  the  resort  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  these  safe-con- 
ducts should  be  granted  not  only  to  the 
English  of  the  &ale,  but  also  to  the 
Irish  enemy,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
from  beyond  it.    It  is  really  touching  to 
see  this  sign  of  brotherhood  and  of  the 
common  tie  of  humanity  betraying  itself 
in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reg^a- 
tion  for  securing  free  access  to  its  bene- 
fits.    In   1364  the   Duke  of  Clarence 
founded  a  Preachership  and  Lectureship 
in  St.  Patrick's,  whicn  was  the  site  of 
the  old  University  before  the  Beforma- 
tion.     In  1465  it  appears  that  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  had  endeavoured  to 
foimd  a  University  which,   I  suspect, 
very  few  gentlemen  here  have  heard  of 
— ^namely,  the  University  of  Drogheda  ; 
and  the  failure  of  this  endeavour  led 
Pope  Sixtus  rV.  to  give  authority  for  a 
like  foundation  in  Dublin,  inasmuch  as 
— so  says  the  Pope — there  was  none  at 
that  time  in  the  island,  showing  that  the 
former  foimdations  had  been  broken  up. 
In  1496  another  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
taxed  his  clergy  in  Provincial  Synod  to 
find  stipends  for  seven  years  for  the  lec- 
turers of  the  University ;  and  from  some 
evidence  of  the  16th  century  it  is  dear 
that  teaching  in  some  form  or  other  did 
continue  in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's 
Church  imtil  about  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.     It  is  of  singular  interest,  I  think, 
when  we  consider  the  rudeness  of  the 
times  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
coimtry,  to  witness  those  continual  efforts 
to  introduce  through  an  University  the 
elements  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
Across  that  sanguinary  scene  of  war  and 
turbulence  and  bloodshed,  flits  from  time 
to  time  this  gracefcQ  vision  of  an  Uni- 
versity, appearing  to-day,  disappearing 
to-morrow,  re-appearing   on   an    after 
day— 

**  Par  levibus  yentU,  volucriquo  BuniUima  soumo^" 
but,  imhappily,  never  able  to  root  itself 
on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  soil,  like  Che 
Universities  of  England,  or  like  Jhoee  ef 
Scotland  at  a  corresponding  daAe^ 

We  have  now.  Sir,  reached  i 
Elizabeth ;  and  here  we  f^ 
man  Sir  Henry  Sydneji  ttl 
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whose  fame  has  boon,  I  tliink,  unreason- 
ably and  uajustJy  ob&cured  by  the  more 
brilUaiit  but  not  more  solid  reputation  of 
hisaon,  petitioning  theQiieon,  in  1 6fi8,  for 
the  revival  of  the  IJnivereity .  In  1 585  Sir 
John  Parrott,  who  had  then  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Deputy,  proposed  to 
dissolve  St.  Patrick's  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  two  Universities, 
out  Archbishop  Loftua  objected  to  that 
proceeding  as  sacrilegious*  Some  criti- 
cal observers  put  another  and  less  favour- 
able interpretation  on  the  objection — I 
do  not  know  whether  justly  or  not ;  but 
there  is  some  allegation  as  to  the  grant- 
ing of  leases  of  portions  of  the  property 
to  blood  relations.  However,  Archbishop 
Loftus  afterwards  himself  proposed  the 
plan  wliich  has  ultimately  expanded 
itself  into  the  present  University  of 
Dublin.  Ho  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
Monastery  of  AH  Hallows,  near  Dublin, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  Queen  Klizabeth 
to  foimd  a  college  in  Dublin,  which 
college  was  t<i  be  Mater  UniveruiatU,  It 
ia  important  to  know  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  expression.  I  will  give 
my  own  version  of  it,  and  with  the 
more  confidence,  because  something  like 
it  has  been  given  already  by  one  wliom 
I  look  upon  as  the  highest  of  all  tho 
authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the 
curious  history  of  the  University  of 
Dublin — namely,  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Todd,  so  long  and  honourably  connected 
with  that  University.  For  160  or  200 
years  all  efforts  to  found  a  University 
alone  had  been  vain ;  again  and  again 
it  had  dissolved  into  thin  air.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  coniplotely 
difierent  poHcy  was  adopted,  and  in* 
stead  of  beginning  with  the  University, 
it  was  determined  to  begin  with  the 
College.  They,  therefore,  founded  a 
College,  and  it  was  incorporated,  but 
thoy  did  not  incorjiorate  the  University, 
wluch,  as  a  University,  remains  to  this 
day  onincorporated.  I  think  that  policy 
was  a  wise  and  sagacious  one.  The  men 
of  that  time  appear  to  have  reasoned 
thus  —  *  •  Hitherto,  the  University  has 
pined  and  died  from  want  of  the  proper 
material  to  sustain  it»  We  will  supply 
the  material  which  will  feed  the  sacred 
flame;  for  it  is  not  here  as  it  was  in 
England^  where  the  University  grew  as 
ii  yrere  spontaneously,  in  obedience  to 
domjind,  to  supi>lv  ;'  '  t  for  learning. 
I\  lis  of  teachers 
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body  of  men,  out  of  which  a  real  ancl 
solid  University  ^411  hereafter  grow.*' 
They  therefore  planted  their  College 
and  called  it  Mat&r  Universitutut^  mean- 
ing thereby  that  from  the  College  a 
University  was  to  spring  up,  and  that 
otlier  Colleges  were  to  appear  fi-om  time 
to  time  \\^thin  its  precincts* 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  appear  to  some  that 
I  am  talking  strangely  when  I  speak 
thus ;  but  I  will  make  good,  briefly  and 
I  think  conclusively,  that,  according  to 
the  original  design  of  the  Univermty  of 
Dublin — and  as  to  the  continued  remem- 
brance, and  as  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
design  I  ^tII  give  you  evidence  for  200 
years,  firom  the  date  of  Queen  Elixabeth^s 
foundation — there  were  to  be  and  there 
ought  to  be  other  Colleges  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  In  1600,  the  College 
having  only  begun  to  take  students  in 
1593,  the  first  **  commencement,"  as  it 
was  termed,  was  held,  shoi^ang  that  the 
University  was  in  action  as  distinct  firom 
the  CoEege,  and  this  at  the  close  of  the 
first  period,  when  a  course  of  study  had 
been  completed  by  the  very  first  pupils. 
In  1615,  or  some  say  a  little  eai-lier,  the 
University  statutes  were  published,  and 
by  them,  with  modifications,  tho  Univer- 
sity has  been  governed  to  this  day. 
This  was  done  by  the  College.  It  was 
to  be  a  Mater  Unk^er»itatUy  and  it  was 
not  unfaithful  to  its  trust*  Undoubtedly 
— and  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  case  I 
have  to  state — the  original  design  has 
not  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  do  not  say  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  persons  connectted 
with  the  College.  It  was  the  fault  and 
misfortune  of  the  times,  for  not  only 
were  efi'orts  made  to  found  new  Colleges 
in  Dublin  in  the  17th  century,  but  those 
efforts  took  some  efiect ;  and  I  find  that 
no  less  than  foui'  Colleges  and  Halls 
are  on  record*  One  was  founded  as  soon 
as  1604 — only  11  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practical  operations  of 
Trinity  College  —  namely,  Woodward's 
HaU.  Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1 6 1 7, 
and  that,  I  think»  is  the  one  which  took 
some  root  as  a  medical  College,  and  sub- 
sisted down  to  about  1689.  In  1630 
New  College  was  founded,  and  in  the 
same  year  St.  Stephen's  or  Kildare  Hall. 
It  is  shown  by  these  imperfect  founda- 
tions, made  at  a  time  when  the  mother 
College  was  itself  stiB  immaturely  estab- 
lished, that  those  who  followed  the 
founders  of  1593  were  anxious  to  give 
effect  to  their  design  of  multiplying  Col- 
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leges  around  Trinity  College,  which 
should  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  privileges;  and  thereby  to  bring 
into  existence  the  true  idea  of  a  Univer- 
sity, as  it  had  been  understood,  and  as 
it  already  existed  in  England,  which  was 
the  model  they  had  before  their  eyes. 
But  this.  Sir,  is  not  all.  I  will  show 
farther  that  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant public  documents  have  again  and 
again  referred  to  the  intention  of  found- 
ing new  Colleges  in  the  University.  In 
1613  James  L  gave  the  University  of 
Dublin  the  right  of  being  represented 
by  two  Members  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  giving  it,  after  mentioning 
Trinity  College,  he  speaks  of  '*  aliorum 
eollegiarum  sive  aularum  in  dictd  Univer- 
sitate  in  posterum  erigendarum  ae  stahilim- 
darum,^^  In  his  view,  therefore,  other 
Colleges  were  to  be  foimded  in  Dublin. 
In  1662  the  Act  of  Settlement  empowered 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  erect  another 
College,  to  be  of  the  University  of 
Dubhn,  to  be  called  King's  College,  and 
to  be  endowed  with  any  amoimt  of  pro- 
perty jfrom  the  forfeited  estates  not  ex- 
exceeding  the  then  very  large  simi  of 
£2,000  a-year.  The  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  curious,  indication  I  will  give 
is  of  the  date  of  1793.  The  disabilities 
which  excluded  Eoman  Catholics  from 
Trinity  College  and  the  University  of 
Dublin  were  then  removed  by  law ;  and 
an  Act  was  passed  which,  while  it  pro- 
vided that  they  might  enter  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but  not  share  in  the  endowments 
of  the  College,  further  provided  that — 
"Papists  might  take  degrees.  Fellow- 
ships, or  Professorships  in  cmyCollege 
to  be  hereafter  foimded  under  that  Act," 
subject  to  the  double  condition  that  such 
College  was  not  to  be  founded  for  the 
education  of  Papists  alone,  excluding  all 
other  persons,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
I  think,  then,  I  have  shown  with  regard 
to  that  University  that,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  its  foimdation,  it  is 
a  scheme  which,  noble  in  itself,  remains 
unfulfilled,  and,  consequently,  presents 
the  strange  anomalies  in  its  constitution 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  wish  to 
quote,  in  a  few  words,  the  legal  opinion 
of  Baron  Fitzgerald,  given,  I  think,  in 
1858,  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  Dublin 
University,  and  to  the  question  how  far 
it  is  conformable  to  its  plan  that  it  should 
include  other  Colleges  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege.   It  is  not  for  me,  speaking  among 
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many  eminent  lawyers,  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction among  members  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  opinions  and  writings 
of  Baron  Fitzgerald  on  this  subject,  he 
certainly  carries  in  my  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  very  considerable 
weight,  ability  and  authority  in  his  pro- 
fession. After  reasoning  upon  other 
matters,  he  says — 

"  The  conaequences  of  this  would  of  course  bo 
that  by  the  mere  creation  of  any  other  College 
in  the  University,  each  and  every  student 
(studiosua)  admitted  to  it,  whether  belonging  to 
that  new  College  or  corporation  or  not,  would 
become  entitled  to  the  University  privileges." 

I  think  I  have  now  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  historical  ground  upon  which 
we  feel  that  in  dealing  with  this  intricate 
and  most  important  question  it  is  much 
better  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
to  deal  wiSi  it  thoroughly,  and  to  pro- 
poimd  to  Parliament  a  plan  which,  from 
its  comprehensiveness  and  solidity,  might 
afford  promise  of  giving  peace  and  of 
offering  finality  in  3iat  limited  but  rea- 
sonable sense  in  which  alone  it  is  appli- 
cable to  human  affairs ;  and  I  propound 
with  some  confidence  to  the  House  that 
the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct 
from  Trinity  College,  is  the  ancient, 
historic,  national  University  of  the  coun- 
try, that  its  constitution  is  in  a  state  of 
the  strangest  anomalies,  that  it  calls  for 
reform,  and  that  it  is  this  University 
within  the  precincts  of  which  the  reform 
now  projected  for  Ireland  ought  to  take 
effect. 

This  seems  to  be  the  point  in  the  course 
of  my  statement  at  which  I  ought  to 
refer  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Queen's  University.  We  have  looked 
carefully  at  the  state  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  College  of  Belfast 
is  strone^ly  and  solidly  founded,  and  is 
eminently  adapted  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  North  of  Ireland.  We  also 
think  that  the  College  of  Cork,  although 
not  perhaps  so  solidly  founded  as  Bel- 
fast, although  not  at  any  rate  invested 
with  so  large  a  promise  of  expansion 
imder  favourable  circumstances,  presents 
what  may  be  called  a  very  fair  Parliamen- 
tary case,  from  the  number  of  persons  it 
trains,  as  well  as  the  efficiencnr  ci  that 
training.  With*regard  to  Ghdwaj  Col- 
lege, we  have  arrived  at  a  diffarent  eon- 
elusion.     I  am  now  speaUlg^  fiwiiini 
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ber,  of  matter  which  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  plan  of  the  Government. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  lies  in  what 
relates  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
to  Trinity  College.  The  propositions  I 
now  make  are  coUateral  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  plan,  and  may  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  it,  but  from  a  sense  of 
tlieir  merits  we  are  disposed  to  urge 
them  strongly  on  the  House.  Galway 
College,  if  it  has  not  materially  declined, 
cannot  ceii;ainly  be  said  to  have  ad- 
T&Boed  of  late  years.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  matriculated  students  in  1870-71, 
the  Return  for  which  is  now,  I  believe, 
laid  on  the  Table,  was  only  117,  of  whom 
half  were  medical  students ;  and  I  may 
observe  that,  however  excellent  profes- 
sional schools  may  be,  they  are  not  in- 
stitutions which  have  the  largest  claims 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  They 
are  rather  in  the  nature  of  self-support- 
ing  institutions.  Education  in  Ails  does 
not  directly  lead,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
remuneration ;  but  education  in  Medi- 
cine will,  I  hope,  always  pr<:>ve  its  own 
reward ;  and  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Arts  in  Galway,  whom  I  point 
out  aa  the  more  proper  objects  of  a  pub- 
lic foundation — if  public  foundation  tliere 
is  to  be— is  only  about  30,  However 
invidious  it  may  be  to  look  to  pounds, 
ahillings,  and  pence  in  these  matters, 
and  although  there  come  from  Gal  way 
a  certain  number  of  very  well-instructed 
men,  even  the  best  article  cannot  be 
viewed  without  some  regard  to  the  price, 
and  it  is  only  right  I  should  tell  the 
House  that  the  charge  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  and  other  expenses  of  Gal- 
way  College  amount  to  £10,000  a-year, 
I  have  called  for  an  account  of  the  charge 
to  the  Exchequer  of  every  pupil  in  the 
College,  and  the  Eeturn  given  me  is 
tJuB  : — ^The  cost  per  annum  to  the  public 
of  every  pupil  is  £77  ;  the  cost  of  every 
pupil  carried  on  to  a  degree  in  Arts  is 
£231,  and  the  cost  of  every  graduate  in 
Law — I  confess  I  gnidge  this  the  most, 
for  I  know  no  class  which  can  plead  less 
in  the  way  of  necessity  for  public  sub- 
vention than  our  respected  friends  the 
lawyers — is  £308.  The  medical  charge 
18  lower.  We  get  a  doctor — and  in  almost 
everr  case,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  very 
efficient  doctoi^ — for  £154.  Now»  under 
these  circumstances,  we  doubt  and  more 
than  doubt,  whether,  when  so  much  bet- 
ter arrangements  are  about  to  be  made 
for  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  large  a  sum 


of  public  money  ought  permanently  to 
continue  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  Galway  College.     We  are  disposed, 
therefore,   to    reconmiend,   with    eveiy 
proper  consideration  for  vested  interoati 
in   the  Galway  College,  that  measure 
should  be  taken  for  winding-up  within  i 
reasonable  time  its  transactions.     The^ 
measure  we  propose  is  that  the  Council 
of  the  Queen's  University,  whicJi  wiUj 
not  certainly  be  adverse  to  the  CollogeJ 
shall  frame  a  scheme  for  winding-up  it^P 
operations  at  some  period  before  the  1  st 
of  January,    1876,   a  time  which  will 
allow  everyone  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege ample  time  to  finish  his  career, 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. The  Queen's  University  and  the 
Colleges,  as  a  whole,  have  in  my  opinion 
rendered  great  service  to  Ireland,  and 
if  they  have  been  prevented,  as  they 
have  been  prevented,  from  doing  a  great 
deal  more  good,  it  has  been  by  an  un- 
happy, if  not  even  a  strange  combination 
of  influences.  I  know  not  whether  any 
one  supposes  me  to  be  actuated  by 
sentiment  of  either  open  or  latent  hos- 
tility to  the  Queen^s  Colleges ;  but  this 
I  may  say,  that  when  many  objected  to 
them  I  spoke  and  voted  as  an  indepen- 
dent Member  of  Parliament  for  their 
foundation  in  1845,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  wish  them  well.  But  now  I 
wish  to  do  an  act  of  justice.  It  is  quite 
tiiie  that  the  main  cause  of  their  compa- 
rative failure  has  lain  in  the  operation 
of  ecclesiastical  influence  from  the  Eo- 
man  side.  This  influence,  however,  has 
been  accepted,  appropriated »  and  made  J 
their  own  by  a  very  large  portion  of  thd^ 
members  of  tlie  Boman  Catholic  Churt^h. 
But  what  I  wish  to  point  out — ^and  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  it  out — is  this:  The^ 
first  blow,  and  it  was  a  very  serious* 
blow,  struck  at  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
was  not  struck  from  that  quarter.  There 
never  was  a  plan,  X  believe,  devised  in 
a  spirit  of  more  tender  regard  for  reli- 
gion than  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges as  it  was  framed  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  those 
who  wOl  look  back  to  the  provisions  of  , 
the  Act  which  established  the  Collegea" 
in  1 845  wiU  see  the  most  distinct  indi- 
cations of  their  desire,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  keep  the  State  out  of  the  vortex  of 
polemical  differences,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  give  the  utmost  possible  facili- 
ties, to  fiul  who  were  so  disposed,  for 
making  direct  provision  for  instruction  in 
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religion  within  the  walls  of  appropriate 
buildings,  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Colleges  themselves.  These 
provisions  most  unhappily  proved  abor- 
tive ;  but  who  was  it  &at  struck  the  first 
blow?  On  the  very  night  when  the 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
or  Sir  James  Ghraham,  my  much  lamented 
fViend  Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  as  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  to  rise  in  his  place  and  denounce 
them  as  a  ''gigantic  scheme  of  Qodless 
education."  And  again,  at  the  end  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  so 
far  from  softening  or  withdrawing  the 
language  he  had  used,  he  felt  it  a  matter 
of  honour  to  repeat  it  and  insist  on  it. 
After  that  declaration  so  made,  it  was 
perhaps  not  very  easy  for  the  representa- 
tive of  Orthodoxy  in  Eome  to  accept  as 
sufficiently  religious  for  Eome  what  the 
representative  of  Orthodoxy  in  Oxford 
had  repudiated  and  condemned  as  not 
sufficiently  religious  for  Oxford.  I  here 
speak  of  the  Colleges  as  a  whole,  and  it 
will  be  distinctly  understood  why  with 
these  views  we  think  that  the  Belfast 
College  and  the  Cork  College  should  be 
maintained;  although  witii  respect  to 
Oalway  College  the  case  is  different, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  without  the 
smallest  imputation  on  the  teachers  in 
it,  the  heavy  charge  it  imposes  is  not 
warranted  by  the  results.  I  come  now 
to  the  Queen*  s  University.  We  regard 
its  influence  as  unmixedly  good,  so  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther, if  we  succeed  in  reorganizing, 
opening,  enlarging,  and  liberally  endow- 
ing the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity to  maintain  a  separate  existence 
by  its  side.  Let  me  point  out  these  con- 
siderations. In  the  first  place,  if,  where 
there  are  only  three  Colleges,  and  where 
the  professors  of  the  Colleges  form  the 
whole  staff  of  the  University — the  Uni- 
versity is  not  very  strong,  obviously  it 
has  nothing  to  spare — ^take  away  one  of 
the  Colleges,  ana  the  University  will  be 
weaker  than  it  was  before.  In  the  next 
place  we  must  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  these  Colleges  will  have  to 
suffer  more  or  less  firom  the  competition 
of  an  enlarged  and  effective  Umversity 
of  Dublin,  and  from  the  greater  liberty 
which  will  now  be  secured,  especially 
for  Eoman  Catholics,  in  choosing  the 
place  of  their  education.    In  the  third 
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place,  if  we  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
excluded  from  those  liberal  endowments 
which  we  hope  will  be  possessed  and 
enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Dublin. 
And,  lastly,  it  will  have  no  share  in  that 
great  advantage — the  privilege  of  Par- 
liamentary representation  —  which  the 
University  of  Dublin  enjoys,  and  which 
I  hope  that  University  will  always  en- 
joy. For  these  reasons,  and  not  in  any 
penal  sense,  not  believing  that  the  in- 
stitution is  not  a  beneficial  institution, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  yet  greater  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  now  profit  by  its 
existence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will 
be  a  wise  course  if  Parliament  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  Queen's 
University,  which  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence merely  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  Colleges,  shall  pass  over  into  the 
enlarged  and  remodelled  University  of 
Dublin. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
practical  principles  on  which  we  hope 
jParliament  will  conduct  that  great  aca- 
demic reform  to  which  I  have  pointed 
by  means  of  the  measure  we  are  about 
to  introduce.  By  what  principles  are 
we  to  be  guided  in  that  reform  ?  Par- 
liament has  been  recentiy  engaged  in 
reforming  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  it  has  laid  down  very 
sound  principles  with  respect  to  these 
Universities;  these  principles  have  not 
reached  their  fullest  development,  but 
still  there  they  are ;  they  have  received 
deliberate  sanction,  and  it  is  upon  these 
prin6iples  that  we  propose  to  go  with 
respect  to  the  University  of  DuUin  and 
Trinity  College.  What,  then,  are  the 
great  principles  upon  which  Parliament 
has  acted  with  respect  to  the  English 
Universities  ?  First  of  all,  it  has  abo- 
lished tests.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
practically  no  difference  of  opinion,  be- 
cause while  the  whole  Liberal  politicians 
of  the  country  have  desired  that  aboli* 
tion  for  its  own  sake,  imder  the  droam- 
stances  of  the  time  that  boon  is  freely 
offered  with  an  open  hand  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Trinity  College  and  the  Univer- 
siiy  of  Dublin  itself.  But  this  is  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  reform.  ThQ 
next  principle  has  been  to  open  endow- 
ments. Where  endowments  are  tied  up 
by  particular  provisions  in  such  away 
as  to  render  them  the  monopoly  of  com- 
paratively few.  Parliament  has  endea- 
voured to  widen  the  access,  and  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  those  who  maj 
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compete  lor  them,  witli  the  conviction 
that  that  is  the  way  to  render  them  more 
fruitful  of  beneficial  results.     The  next, 
and  perhaps  most   important  principle 
haa  been  to  emancipate  the  University 
from  the  Oollegea.      That   is  what  we 
did  at  once  in  Oxford,  and  we  did  it  in 
two  ways.     The  first  of  them  was  the 
e©tablishment  of  a  new  Ghoverning  Body, 
lii  Cambridge,  the  Caputs  supplemented 
by  conventional  meetings  of  the  Heads 
of  Houseii,  in  Oxford  more  formally  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,   composed    almost 
wholly  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges — were 
in  practical  possession  of  the  initiative^ 
and  were  the  rulers  of  the  University. 
We  aboHshed  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
in  Oxford  and  the  Caput  in  Cambridge^ 
and  carried  over  the  powers  in  each  case 
to  the  Council,   iind  now  similarly,  that 
we  fihould   establish  a  new  governing 
body  for  the  University  of  Dublin  is 
evidently  the  conclusion  to  which  both 
principle  and  policy  should  bring  us. 
The  other  great  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion consisted  in  the  introduction  witnin 
the  Universities  of  members  not  belong- 
ing to  any  College  at  all.      Until  within 
the  last  few  years,  no  one  could  belong 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  or  of  Cam- 
bridge without  belonging  to  some  Col* 
lege  or  Hall  within  it,  just  as  now  no 
one    can  belong  to  the  University  of 
Dublin  without  belonging  also  to  Tri- 
nity  College.     Parliament  enabled  the 
English  Universities   to   enlarge    their 
borders  by  taking  in  members  not  be- 
longing to  any  (. -ollege  or  Hall*     Speak- 
ing for  Oxford,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  Act 
has  been  fruitf^il  of  good  ;  and  already, 
although  the  change  is  a  very  recent 
one,  there  aje  120  young  men  to  be 
found  in  the  University  enjoying  all  the 
benefits  of  careful  training,  but  all  able 
to  pursue  a  social  scheme  of  their  own, 
to  live  as  economically  as  they  please,  to 
seek  knowledge  in    the  way  they  like 
best,  provided  they  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  University ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  a  very  powerful  element 
of  University  life  will  in  this  way  ulti- 
mately be  established.     Another  method 
by  which  we  have  proceeded — I  will  not 
say  to  emancipate  the  Universities,  but 
to  make  the  Colleges  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  the  University — is  a  very 
important  one,  and  that  is,  to  use  a  very 
emphatic  little  word,  by  '*taadng**  the 
Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universi- 
ties.    That  is  a  principle  which  has  al* 


ready  received  in  Oxford  a  oonsiderablo J 
development.  We  already  oblige  Corpus^ 
Chiisti,  Magdalen »  and  All  Souls  Col- 
leges to  maintain  Professors  out  of  the 
College  revenues,  not  for   College  but 
for    University    pm-poses ;    and   as  for 
Christ  Church,  with  which  I  have  beeni 
myself  connected,  though  a  poor  Collega 
in  compai-ison  with  Trinity  College — I 
greatly   doubt  whether    it    is    half  as 
wealthy — yet  in  Christ  Chia-ch  five  Pro- 
fessorships of  Divinity,  at  a  cost  of  pro- 
bably between  £7,000   and   £8,000    a] 
year,  are  maintained  out  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University- 

These,  Sir,  are  the  principles  of  aca- 
demic reform  on  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  England.  There  are  other 
principles  which  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  observe  in  Ii-eland,  in  consequence  of 
her  peculiar  circumstances  ;  yet  these 
are  the  main  ones.  But  there  are  two 
points  among  those  wliich  the  special 
case  of  Ireland  brings  before  us,  that  I 
must  particularly  notice.  To  the  one  I 
would  refer  with  some  satisfaction — at 
least  as  regards  Trinity  College — to  the 
other  with  pain.  It  is  tliis.  If  we  are 
about  to  found  a  University  in  Ireland 
in  which  we  hope  to  unite  together  per- 
sons of  the  different  religious  persua- 
sions into  which  the  conmiunity  is  di- 
vided, we  must  bo  content  to  see  some 
HmitationB  of  academical  teaching.  It 
would  not  be  safe,  in  our  opinion,  to 
enter  with  our  eyes  open  into  largely 
controverted  subjects.  In  theology  no 
one  would  wish  the  University  of  Dublin, 
if  it  be  reformed,  to  teach ;  and  we  abo 
think  there  are  some  other  subjects  with 
regard  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  limitations  that  I  will  presently 
explain.  There  is  another  matter  on 
which  we  must  pursue  a  course  some- 
what different  from  that  taken  in  Eng- 
land, In  England,  when  we  reformed 
the  Universities,  we  may  say  wo  did 
nothing  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  In  Ireland,  as  far  as  Trinity 
College  is  concerned,  I  should  not  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be 
safely  limited.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
on  effective  and  living  Dublin  University 
with  a  new  Qt>veming  Body,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  for  a 
time  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Crown  in  consequence  of  the  unbalanced 
state  of  the  University  at  the  present 
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moment — a  state  which  mtust  contmne  at 
all  events  for  a  time.  When  the  Uni- 
versity arrives  at  a  condition  in  which 
the  nation  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented in  it,  then  I  think  the  desire  of 
Parliament  will  be  to  carry  over  to  the 
University  itself,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
power  of  electing  all  its  own  officers  and 
Governing  Body,  and  to  see  it  thrive 
upon  those  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom which  have  been  allowed  so  much 
of  scope  in  this  country,  on  the  whole 
with  such  beneficial  results. 

Well,  Sir,  these  are  the  principles  on 
which  we  propose  to  proceed.  And,  now, 
if  the  Committee  will  still  have  the  kind- 
ness to  follow  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples will  be  applied  to  the  University 
of  Dublin.  And  first,  Sir,  I  must  say 
it  is  necessary  for  clearness  that  the 
Committee  should  carefully  keep  in  view 
three  separate  periods  of  tune.  The  first 
period  of  time  laid  down  in  the  Bill  is 
the  1st  of  January,  1875.  It  is  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1875,  that  we  propose 
that  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College  as  towards  the  University 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  new  Govern- 
ing Body,  just  as  in  the  En^sh  Univer- 
sities the  powers  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  and  less  exactly  those  of  the 
Cambridge  Heads  were  handed  over  to 
the  new  Governing  Bodies,  which  repre- 
sented mixed  and  diversified  academic 
forces.  The  second  period,  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1875,  is  one  of  10  years, 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  provisional 
period,  during  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  some  special  provisions  that  I 
will  by-and-by  state  simimarily  to  the 
Committee.  After  the  1st  of  January, 
1885,  we  think  we  may  reckon  that  the 
new  scheme  will  in  aU  likelihood  have 
developed  itself  so  largely  and  so  freely 
that  the  permanent  system  of  government 
of  the  University  may  with  safety  be 
brought  into  play. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  leading 
OTOvisions  of  the  Bill.  First  of  all,  the 
University  is  to  be  incorporated  by  the 
present  Bill  —  a  process  which  it  has 
never  yet  imdergone.  The  Universities 
of  this  coimtry  are  incorporated ;  and  it 
is  more  convenient  and  seemly  that  they 
should  be  incorporated  than  that  a  par- 
ticular part — namely,  the  Senate,  as  now 
— should  be  incoiporated  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  aca- 
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domical  history.  The  second  provision 
I  will  name  is  this — ^the  separation  of 
the  theological  faculty.  We  propose  to 
sever  the  theological  faculty  Doth  from 
Trinifjr  College,  and  from  the  University 
of  Dublin.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  mea- 
sure of  that  kind  follows  naturally  and 
of  necessity  froiir  the  changes  that  have 
already  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  from 
the  changes  which  have  been  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  University  and  of  Trinity 
College.  I  own  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out regret  that  I  personally  accede  to 
that  measure,  for  this  reason  : — ^I  think 
that  the  University  of  Dublin  has  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the 
religious  character,  tone,  and  tendencies 
of  a  lai^e  and  important  portion  of  the 
Irish  nation.  But  still  I  freely  and  ad- 
visedly believe  that  we  are  right  in  hold- 
ing that  this  theological  faculty  ought 
now  to  be  severed  both  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  College.  The  details 
of  the  operation  will  be  found  described 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  from  10  to  15  ; 
and  the  method  we  pursue  is  this : — ^It 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  the 
method  pursued  under  the  Church  Act 
in  the  case  of  Maynooth  College.  We 
hand  over  the  care  of  the  theological 
faculty  to  the  Bepresentative  Body  of 
the  Disestablished  Church.  We  make 
provision — I  hope  ample  provision — for 
the  vested  interests  of  the  persons  now 
holding  office  in  the  theological  faculty, 
or  disdiarging  duties  in  that  faculty,  as 
far  as  those  duties  are  concerned.  We 
provide  that  private  endowments  which 
have  been  created  for  the  purposes  of 
the  theological  faculty  shall  pass  over  to 
the  Representative  Body — that  Body  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  as 
Trinity  College  will  lie  under,  if  the  Bill 
be  adopted,  with  reference  to  the  private 
endowments  in  Trinity  College.  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  change  affecting 
the  theological  faculty,  we  propose  to 
follow  exa^y  the  analogy  of  Maynooth. 
We  ask  you  to  grant  15  years'  purchase 
of  the  annual  expense ;  that  is,  a  sum 
equal  to  15  times  the  annual  expense  is 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Bepresentative 
Body,  to  be  administered  in  trust  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  theological  faculty 
has  existed.  And,  lastly,  as  the  theolo- 
gical faculty — severed  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  College— will  no  longer 
appear  nor  have  accommodation  in  the 
buildings  already  existing,  we  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  diarge  on  the 
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property  of  the  College  of  £15,000  to 
provide  buildings  for  the  theological 
faculty*  So  much  aB  to  the  theological 
firoulty. 

I  now  come  to  the  suhstantive  and 
poKitire  portion  of  oui*  proposal,  which 
I  will  describe  tui  succinctly  as  I  can» 
The  principal  parts  afM  organs  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  as  we  propose  that 
tliey  should  st^nd  in  its  detached  and 
reformed  condition,  are  these  :■ — First  of 
all  there  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  case  of  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  a  very 
peculiar  one,  in  this  respect,  that  he  is 
scarcely — 1  speak  subject  to  correction — 
more  than  a  nominal  officer  so  far  as 
regards  the  University.  He  has,  indeed, 
the  privilege  of  appointing  the  Vice 
C%ancellor,  but  then  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor is,  unfortimately,  no  less  nominal 
than  himself ;  for  all  that  they  can  do 
is,  when  they  are  permitted  by  the  Col- 
lege, to  preside  in  the  Senate ;  and  when 
they  preside  there  they  are  liable  to  be 
stopped  at  any  moment  by  the  action  of 
the  authorities  of  the  College.  But, 
although  he  is  a  nominal  ofRcer  as  to  the 
Univereity,  he  is  not  so  as  to  the  Col- 
lege, In  virtue  of  his  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  he  is  Visitor  of 
the  College.  As  Visitor  of  the  College 
he  has  ^  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
Visitor  of  a  College ;  and  besides  those 
ordinary  powers  he  has  another  real  and 
important  power  —  namely,  that  liis 
assent  to  the  statutes  of  the  College  is 
required,  I  think,  in  certain  rather  im- 
portant cases,  to  give  them  validity. 
And  BO  we  have  had  to  consider,  in  de- 
taching and  severing  the  College  func- 
tions from  those  of  the  University,  what 
course  to  pursue  as  to  the  Chancellor.  The 
course  we  recommend  is  this: — We  think 
it  better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
continue  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity as — if  I  may  so  speak — an  orna- 
mental officer  of  the  University,  and, 
that  being  so,  to  attach  the  Chancellor- 
ship to  the  person  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  making  over  an  operative  State 
influence.  If  it  were  so,  the  case  would 
be  materially  altered.  But,  viewing  all 
the  difficidtios  which  beset  any  other 
manner  of  proceeding,  we  recommend 
this  as  least  open  to  objection.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  we  propose  to  leave  it 
to  the  new  Governing  Body  to  elect  from 
^mong  tUemselvea,    He  will,  therefore, 


be  a  real  officer,  with  real  functionE — 
namely,  those  which  attach  to  the  Chair 
of  the  Governing  Body.  But  we  also 
make  provision  that  the  present  distin- 
guished Chancellor  of  the  University 
(Lord  Cairns)  shall  not,  by  the  action  of 
the  Bill,  be  divested  of  those  substantive 
powers  which  he  possesses^ — ^ powers, 
namely,  which  accrue  to  him  in  the 
character  of  Visitor  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  whole  of  which  ^ill  be  carefully 
preserved.  That,  Sir,  ia  the  proposal 
with  respect  to  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Vice  Chancellor, 

Kow,  from  what  I  have  said,  the 
House  will  readily  understand  that  an 
important  part  of  our  proposal  goes  to 
fulfil  that  which  has  remained  unfulfilled 
in  the  past  by  introducing  new  Colleges 
into  the  University  of  Dublin.  If  the 
House  should  adopt  the  suggestions  that 
we  have  made  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  the 
two  first  of  such  Colleges  naturally  will 
be  those  of  Belfast  and  Cork.  We  shall 
also  propose  in  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
if  agreeable  to  the  parties,  that  the  two 
vohmtary  institutions  to  which  I  think  I 
have  already  referred — ^namely,  the  Col- 
lege which  is  called  the  Boman  Catholic 
University  and  the  Magee  College — 
should  become  Colleges  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  I  will  aftei'wards  explain 
what  the  effect  of  that  will  be.  But, 
Sir,  I  by  no  means  assume  it  as  certain 
that  these  are  the  only  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land which  might  advantageously  be 
joined  to  the  University.  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity^ — it  was  impossible 
in  the  privacy  which  these  matters  re- 
quire— of  carrying  on  those  commimica- 
tions  with  the  parties  able  to  inform 
us,  which  woidd  be  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  Parliament  or  to  enable  our- 
selves to  form  a  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  Bill  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Members — which  I  have  little 
doubt  will  be  to-morrow  morning — it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  operative 
clauses  enact  that  the  Colleges  enume- 
rated in  the  Schedule  to  the  Bill  shall 
become  Colleges  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  In  turning  to  that  Schedule  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  in  blank  j  but  I 
have  already  named  four  Colleges  which 
it  is  our  intention,  if  the  parties  are 
willing,  to  propose  to  insert  in  it  when 
we  go  into  Committee  on  the  measure. 
And  in  the  time  that  may  elapse — ^pos- 
sibly a  month — before  we  go  into  C5)m* 
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xnittoey  we  shall  probably  receive  further 
information  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
it  ia  desirable  or  not  to  lengthen  the 
list.  Of  course,  as  I  have  stated,  we  do 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  collegiate 
element,  but  also  allow  persons  to  matri- 
culate in  the  University  without  belong- 
ing to  any  College  at  all. 

The  next  change  which  I  have  to 
mention  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Governing  Body  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  I  have  shown  that  we  strictly 
follow  the  analogy  of  English  legislation 
in  substituting  a  new  (foveming  Body 
for  the  old  one,  and  as  a  necessary  step  in 
the  process  of  emancipating — ^I  do  not 
use  the  word  in  any  invidious  sense — or 
detaching  the  University.  But  in  the 
case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  had, 
already  supplied  to  our  hands,  a  large, 
free,  well-balanced  and  composed  con- 
stituency, to  which  we  could  at  once 
intrust  the  election  of  the  new  Governing 
Body.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Were  the  new  Governing  Body 
to  be  elected  at  once  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would  re- 
present one  influence,  and  one  influence 
only.  "We  have,  therefore,  determined 
to  introduce  an  intermediate  or  provi- 
sional period,  and  we  shall  not  ask  Par- 
liament to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  the  nomination  of  the  Council 
which  is  to  govern  the  University  for 
that  period ;  but,  passing  by  the  Crown, 
shall  ask  the  Legislature  itself  in  the 
main  to  nominate  the  list  of  persons  for 
that  purpose.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
we  are  not  now  prepared  to  bring  that 
list  of  persons  oefore  the  House.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  it.  It 
was  impossible  for  us  to  ask  gentlemen 
of  eminence  in  Ireland  to  allow  us  to 
propose  their  names  until  we  were  aware 
of  tiie  general  view  which  they  would  be 
disposed  to  take  of  the  plans  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  intentions  of 
Parliament;  and  I  have  already  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
within  our  power  to  hold  any  such  com- 
munications. There  is,  however,  one 
point  on  which  I  wish  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  that  is  the  principle  on 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
selection  of  names  which  we  shall  submit 
to  Parliament.  There  is,  indeed,  another 
class  of  members  of  the  Council,  to 
whom  I  shall  presently  refer;  but  I 
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speak  now  of  the  names  we  shall  submit 
to  Parliament  of  members  whom  I  pro- 
pose to  call  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Goimcil.  They  are  28  in  number,  and 
will  form  the  principal  and  therefore 
the  predominating  portion  of  the  Coimcil. 
These  names  of  ordinary  members  we 
shall  endeavour  to  submit  to  Parliament, 
not  as  representatives  of  religious  bodies 
as  such,  but  on  wider  grounds.  For  we 
think  that  the  lists  should  be  composed 
— without  excluding  any  class  or  any 
man  on  account  of  his  religious  pro- 
fession— from,  among  all  those  persons 
in  Ireland  who,  from  their  special  know- 
ledge or  position,  or  from  their  expe- 
rience, ability,  character,  and  influence, 
may  be  best  qualified  at  once  to  guard 
and  to  promote  the  work  of  academic 
education  in  Ireland.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  wish  to  make  our 
choice,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
if  we  make  it  amiss,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  correct  it. 

I,  will  next,  Sir,  proceed  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  Council  is  to 
be  brought  into  action.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  perform  certahi  preliminary 
functions  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1875.  It  will  have  to  matriculate  stu- 
dents, to  complete  its  number  as  I  shall 
presentlv  explain,  and  to  make  appoint- 
ments of  officers,  so  far  as  may  be  needed, 
to  prepare  it  for  entering  on  its  career 
of  rail  authority.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  it  will  take  over  those  powers  of 
ordinary  government  which  have  hitherto 
been  exercised  by  the  Provost  and  seven 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  It 
will  have  the  power  to  admit  new  Col- 
leges over  and  above  those  named  in  the 
Act;  it  will  have  a  general  power  of 
governing  the  University,  and  the  func- 
tion of  appointing  Professors  and  Exa- 
miners ;  and  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the 
method  of  its  own  election  that  it  will 
remain  under  an  intermediate  or  pro- 
visional constitution  until  it  reaches  the 
year  1885,  when  its  constitution  will 
assume  its  permanent  form.  The  com- 
position of  the  Council  will  be  made 
complete  from  the  first.  But  I  have  not 
yet  fully  described  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
pointment. There  will  be  the  28  ordinary 
members  to  be  named  in  the  statute,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned.  During  the 
10  years  from  1875  to  1886 — ^the  pro- 
visional period — there  will  be,  probably 
no  ffreat  number,  but  still  a  certain 
numoer  of  vacancies  in  the  Body  which 
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it  will  be  necess&ry  for  us  to  make  pro- 
vision to  fill  up*  For  that  limited  period 
we  propose  that  tlie  vacancies  ehould  be 
filled  altemately  by  the  Crown  and  by 
oo-optation  on  the  part  of  the  Coimcil 
itself.  At  the  expiration  of  the  10  years 
it  will  oome  to  its  permanent  constitu- 
tion, and  I  will  describe  what  that,  as 
we  propose  it,  is  to  be ;  and  then  the 
Committee  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
meaning  of  what  I  said  when  I  stated 
that  our  desire  was  that  the  University 
of  Dublin  should  be  founded,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom. After  10  years,  we  propose  that 
service  on  the  Council  shall  be  divided 
into  four  terms  of  seven  years  each,  four 
members  retiring  in  each  successive 
year*  There  will  therefore  be  four  va- 
cancies among  the  28  ordinary  mem- 
bers to  be  filled  up  every  year,  and  these 
four  vacancies  we  propose  shall  be  filled 
in  rotation^ — first,  by  the  Crown  ;  se- 
condly, by  the  Council  itself;  thirdly, 
by  the  Professors  of  the  University  ;  and 
fourthly,  by  the  Senate  of  tho  TJniver- 
flity.  There  is  a  separate  provision  with 
regard  to  casual  vacancies  in  the  Council, 
to  which  I  need  not  now  more  particu- 
larly refer.  The  ordinary  members  will 
constitute,  according  to  the  pi'oposal  of 
the  Government,  the  main  stock  or  mate- 
i*ial  of  the  Council  or  Governing  Body  of 
the  University  j  but  we  have  been  very 
desirous  to  see  in  what  way  that  which 
we  aim  at  may  meet  the  general  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and,  considering  how  desirable  it  is  to 
prevent  the  action  of  too  strong  an  uni- 
tarian principle — I  have,  I  believe, 
ample  authority  for  using  that  word, 
which  is  familiar  in  the  present  politics 
of  Germany — we  have  been  very  anxious 
to  discover  in  what  manner  it  might  be 
poflsiblo  to  give  to  those  bodies,  wluch  I 
have  described  as  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
vasrsity,  a  fair  opportunity,  not  of  govern- 
ing the  action  of  the  Council  by  any 
exertion  of  influence  or  combination 
among  themselves,  but  of  being  heard 
in  the  Council,  so  that  all  views  and 
desires  with  respect  to  education  might 
be  fairly  brought  int«]i  open  discussion, 
and  that  right  might  have  tho  best 
chance  of  prevailing.  It  is  evident  we 
could  not  adopt  the  system  under  which 
any  one  College  should  be  allowed  to 
send  to  the  Council  a  large  number  of 
members.  It  is  also  evident  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  a  system 


under  which  Colleges,  insignificant  in 
magnitude,  should  be  permitted  to  claim 
a  representation  in  the  Council.  What 
we  wish  is  this — that  considerable  Col- 
leges, which  represent  a  large  section  of 
the  comznumty  and  of  its  educating  force, 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  making 
their  voice  heard  in  the  Council.  With 
regard  to  all  those  dangers  which  would 
be  likely  to  arise  from  too  great  a  rigour 
of  unity  in  the  examinations,  or  too 
narrow  a  choice  in  their  subjects  and 
tone,  though  we  introduce  several  other 
provisions  on  the  point  into  the  BiD,  it 
is  to  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the 
Council  itself,  I  think,  that  we  should 
look  as  the  main  security  against  any- 
thing either  inequitable  or  imwise.  We 
propose,  then,  that  there  shall  be  in  the 
Council  from  tho  outset — that  is  to  say, 
horn  the  Ist  of  January,  1875 — a  certain 
number  of  what  we  call  collegiate  mem- 
bers, the  basis  of  whose  position  in  the 
Council  wUl  be  that  any  OoUego  of  the 
University  which  has  50  of  its  matricu- 
lated students,  those  students  being  tii  ^ 
Uatu  pupiUari  matriculated  also  as  mem* 
bers  of  the  University,  may  send  one 
member  to  the  Council,  and  if  such  Col- 
lego  have  150  students,  then  it  may  send 
two  members.  That  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum ;  and  this  element,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  while  it  ought  to  be  and  will 
be  secundary  in  point  of  numbers,  would 
become  very  valuable  and  necessary  for 
the  purpose  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted. The  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  as  it  now  exists,  does  not,  I 
may  observe,  discharge  one  of  the  living 
and  standing  duties  which  a  University 
is  called  upon  to  perform,  I  mean  the 
election  of  Kepresentatives  to  be  sent  to 
Parliament.  Tho  election  of  Represen- 
tatives for  the  DubKn  University  is  mainly 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who,  except  for 
that  purpose,  do  not  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  all — ^that  is  to  say,  who  have 
ceased  to  belong  to  it,  and  who  are  em- 
powered to  exercise  with  regard  to  it  no 
other  function.  What  we  propose  is 
that  henceforward  the  Senate  shall  elect 
the  Eepresentatives  of  the  University. 
The  Senate  will,  of  course,  consist  of  sJl 
those  who  are  now  in  it,  and  of  all  the 
doctors  and  masters  who  may  hereafter 
have  their  names  kept  on  it  according  to 
the  rules  which  may  be  in  force.  I  need 
not  add  that  care  will  be  taken  that  all 
those  individuals  who  are  now  intrusted 
with  the  privilege  of  the  franchise  will 
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have  their  rights  preseryed ;  but,  for  the 
future,  we  should  lay  down  the  prinoiple 
that  the  Members  for  the  University 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  as 
they  now  are  by  the  Senate  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Convocation  of  Oxford,  and  by 
them  alone.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  Senate, 
it  will  be  to  discharge  the  duties  hereto- 
fore discharged  by  me  old  Senate  of  the 
University,  and  to  share  in  the  election 
of  the  Council  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  after  the  provisional  period 
has  passed,  and  the  permanent  constitu- 
tion comes  into  play. 

I  hope  it  is  now  understood  what  our 
proposal  is  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University.  And  now  as  to 
those  who  are  to  compose  it.  I  need  not 
say  that  all  the  members  of  Triniiy  Col- 
lege will  remain  where  they  are.  With 
regard  to  the  Queen's  University,  we 
should  propose  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
its  memoers  in  the  Senate  and  the  body 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  together 
with  all  the  privileges  which  now  attach 
to  their  respective  degrees  or  standing. 
There  is  a  further  provision  which  we 
have  made  in  order  to  accelerate  that 
consummation  which  we  all  desire — 
namely,  the  rapid  introduction  into  the 
University  of  Dublin  of  those  varied 
elements  that  we  hope  will  vindicate  for 
it  the  title  of  a  truly  national  institution. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  as 
far  as  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges  are  concerned;  because  their 
alumni  have  already  undergone  Univer- 
siiy  education  in  a  recognised  institution. 
But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  Magee 
College  and  with  any  other  Boman 
Catholic  Colleges  which  have  not  any 
academic  status  in  the  eye  of  the  State, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  treated 
by  this  Bill  as  if  they  had  been  hereto- 
fore possessed  of  this  advantage?  In 
our  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  those  Colleges,  if  their  alumni  were 
to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
Dublin  Universily.  We  have,  however, 
only  a  limited  power  in  the  matter,  and 
what  we  propose  in  their  favour  is  a 
temporary  provision  to  the  effect  that, 
during  the  nrst  three  years  after  January, 
1875,  the  University  may,  if  it  shall 
think  fit,  introduce  into  it,  subject  to 
examination,  persons  who  have  not  been 
at  any  University,  or  College  of  an  Uni- 
versity, but  who  shall  be  certified  to  have 
resided  for  any  given  time  as  students  of 
any  College  which  is  henceforward  to 
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belong  to  the  University,  and  that  an 
arrangement  shall  be  made  to  give  to 
such  persons  the  advantage  of  the  Terms 
which  they  shall  have  already  kept. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  secu- 
rities for  conscience  that  will  be  taken 
in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  reno- 
vated Universiiy.  The  Committee  will 
have  gathered  from  what  I  have  said 
that  this  University  is  to  be  a  teaching 
as  well  as  an  examining  University; 
but  it  is  to  teach  under  conditions  in 
some  respects  limited.  It  can  have  no 
chair  in  theology ;  and  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  most  safe  and 
prudent  course  we  can  adopt  is  to  pre- 
clude the  University  from  the  esteblish- 
mentof  chairs  in  two  other  subjects, 
which,  however  important  in  themselves 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  would 
be  likely  to  give  rise  to  hopeless  conten- 
tion ;  and  were  we  to  propose  that  the 
new  University  should  be  at  liberty  to 
establish  chairs  in  respect  of  them,  we 
should  be  running  the  most  fatal  risk 
of  introducing  misgiving  and  mistrust, 
which  might  be  fatal,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity. The  two  subjects  to  which  I  refer 
are  philosophy  and  modem  history. 
[^Laughter,']  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
study  of  natural  science  is  to  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  chairs,  I  only  refer  to 
that  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. We  feel  that  our  asking  for  ihe 
foundation  of  chairs  in  these  subjects 
would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
mixed  Universi^,  unless  we  gave  up  all 
hope  of  obtaining  for  that  University 
the  general  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
And  permit  me  to  say  that  by  exdudmg 
theology  from  the  University  we  do  very 
little  if  in  that  University,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  day,  we 
appoint  authorised  teachers  in  certain 
branches  of  philosophy,  because  all  the 
deepest  questions  of  religious  belief  are 
at  tnis  moment  contested,  partly,  indeed, 
within  the  theological  precinct,  but  even 
more  so  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  and 
especially  of  metephysics.  The  House 
may  or  may  not  overrule  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  with  reference  to  this  question. 

There  is  another  important  security 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  with  respect 
to  the  same  subjects  which  I  will  men- 
tion to  the  House.  We  propose  that  no 
one  shall  be  examined  for  his  degree  in 
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modern  history  or  philosopliy,  as  I  hav© 
defined  it,  except  with  hiB  own  free  will. 
We  do  not  think  it  ne+cessary  to  exehide 
these  subjects  from  the  examination,  pro- 
vided the  submission  to  examination  in 
them  is  voluntary.  As  I  have  &aid  al- 
ready, the  University  is  to  be  a  teaching 
University ;  but  we  propose  to  extend 
the  voluntary  principle  still  further,  and 
to  provide  that  as  a  rule  no  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  of  the  University  Pro- 
fessors shall  be  compulaorily  required 
from  the  students.  We  intend  to  trust 
to  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  which 
will  be  given,  and  to  the  vast  advantages 
the  University  will  enjoy  from  being 
placed  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  for 
the  attraction  of  students  to  it ;  but  we 
propose  to  make  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  of  its  Professors  voluntary. 
We  propose,  also,  to  exclude  the  two 
subjeota  I  have  lately  named  from  the 
examinations  for  the  emoluments  of  the 
University.  From  the  examinations  for 
honours  we  do  not  propose  to  exclude 
them,  and  for  this  reason.  It  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  adopt  the  system  of 
a  positive  standard  as  regards  examina- 
tions  even  for  honours,  and  you  may 
bring  up  to  that  standard  any  number 
of  men  who  show  themselves  competent 
to  reach  it ;  but  as  regards  emoluments, 
tho  competition  must  be  between  man 
and  mEm;  what  one  gains  the  other 
must  lose,  and  therefore  we  think  it  the 
best  and  safest  method  of  mana^ug 
these  emoluments  to  provide  tliat  tlieae 
men  should  meet  upon  a  common  ground 
upon  which  all  can  equally  consent  to 
be  examined.  There  are  some  other  pro- 
visions of  the  same  kind  in  the  Bill,  be- 
cause I  need  not  say  that  these  securities 
for  conscience  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant safeguards  of  the  Bill,  and  un- 
less  they  are  efPective  we  cannot  expect 
the  Bill  to  work,  neither  should  we  de- 
it  to  be  accepted  by  the  House. 
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Among  these,  we  have  provided  a  clause 
somewhat  analogous  to  one  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Education  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  the  puniehment  of  masters  who 
persistently  offend  against  the  conscien- 
tiouB  scruples  of  the  children  whose  edu- 
cation they  conduct.  We  provide  that 
a  teacher  in  the  University  may  be 
punished  or  reprimanded  if  he  wilfully 
uffends  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
those  whom  he  instructs  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
tliat  the  main  security  for  the  rights  of 
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on  which  we  rely  is  such  a 
representation  of  all  parties,  witliin 
moderate  and  safe  limits,  in  the  body 
of  the  Council,  as  can  be  usefuUy  and 
benejicially  introduced  Into  its  eonsti* 
tution. 

The  next  and  the  last  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult subjects  I  shall  have  to  lay  bef€>re 
YOU  is  that  which  relates  to  the  contri- 
bution which  Trinity  College  will  have 
to  make  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
It  appeared  to  us  in  reference  to  this 
subject  that  one  principle  was  absolute, 
and  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  this  House.  That  was  the 
principle  that  the  present  office  beaxers 
and  teachers  in  Trinity  OoUoge  should 
not  be  made  losers  by  the  direct  opera-  , 
tion  of  the  Act.  The  charge  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  this  principle  will 
probably  amount  on  a  rough  estimate  to 
about  one -half  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
property  of  the  College.  If  this  mode 
of  proceeding  should  be  adopted  for 
giving  security  to  their  interests,  we  shall 
propose  that  the  residue  of  the  property 
of  the  College  shall  be  divided  into  two 
moieties,  one  of  which  i?hall  pass  to  the 
new  University,  and  the  other  shall  re- 
main the  property  of  the  College.  The 
proposition  wiU,  of  course,  leave  un- 
touched the  income  derived  by  the  Col* 
lege  from  voluntary  payments.  This  is 
a  principle  on  which  we  have  already] 
acted  to  some  extent  in  England ;  but 
at  present  we  have  not  cai'ried  it  out  so 
far  as  will,  I  apprehend,  be  thought  ne- 
cessary in  future.  A  Commii^sion  is  at  j 
present  sitting  for  the  piu'pose  of  ex- 
amining into  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  in  England,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  such  know- 
ledge of  opinions  as  I  possess^  that  when 
that  Commission  reports,  it  will  be  found 
necessary,  after  making  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  the  wants  of  tho  GoUegea 
themselves,  that  considerable  sums,  es- 
pecially in  Cambridge^  where  the  prin-.' 
ciple  has  as  yet  been  applied  only  to  ml 
very  limited  extent,  will  be  available  for 
the  reqmrements  of  the  University.  It 
is  only  fair  that,  as  the  degrees  conferred 
by  the  Universities  bring  people  to  the 
Colleges,  the  latter  should  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  former.  And  it  will 
especially  be  fair  to  adopt  this  principle  . 
with  regard  to  Trinity  College,  seeingfl 
that  it  has  received  afi  its  endowments  j 
not  simply  for  performing  the  duties' 
and  functions  of  a  College  but  also  that 
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it  might  be  mater  universitatis,  that  its 
means  might  be  available  for  an  Univer- 
Bity,  The  property  of  Trinity  College  is 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  £55,000  a 
year.  Between  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  rents  and  the  interest  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  it  will  receive  on 
account  of  its  ecclesiastical  advowsons  it 
will  immediately  have  an  increment  of 
£7,000  or  £8,000  a  year.  The  volun- 
taiy  payments  amount  to  about  £23,000 
a  year,  making  in  all  £86,000  a  year 
prospectively,  and  £78,000  at  present. 
Its  expenses  are  stated  at  £66,000  a 
year  and  some  hundreds,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  receipts  above  expenditure  of 
£11,600.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  we  propose  to  do  I  will  now  ex- 

?lain.  That  mode  of  proceeding  to  which 
lately  referred — namely,  the  mode  of 
charging  the  property  with  the  vested 
interests  and  providing  for  a  division  of 
the  ultimate  residue — although  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  intelligible  principle,  yet 
in  practice  would  be  operose,  slow,  and 
perhaps  vexatious  as  to  details.  It 
would  mye  room  for  differences  of  opi- 
nion. We  have  therefore  placed  a  pro- 
vision for  giving  effect  to  that  proceed- 
ing only  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill.  In 
the  BiU  itself  we  have  introduced  pro- 
visions of  a  very  simple  character,  to  this 
effect — that  upon  the  property  of  Trinity 
College  there  shall  be  laid  a  charge  of 
£12,000  a  year,  to  be  redeemed  within 
14  years,  and  at  25  years'  purchase.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  surplus  re- 
venue over  its  expenditure  is  more  than 
£11,000;  and  £12,000  a  year,  deducted 
from  £78,000,  which  appears  to  be  the 
total  receipt,  would  leave  £66,000,  or, 
deducted  from  £55,000  a  year,  the  pre- 
sent estimated  property  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, it  would  leave  £43,000  a  year,  with 
an  immediate  impending  increment  of 
£7,000  or  £8,000,  making  an  endow- 
ment from  these  sources  equivalent  to 
about  £50,000  a  year.  In  truth,  after 
making  the  charge  of  contribution  which 
we  propose  to  take  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Umversity,  Trinity  College  would  re- 
main perhaps  the  wealthiest  College  in 
existence  in  Christendom.  At  any  rate 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  rival — ^namely. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  edu- 
cates and  teaches  nearly  tiie  same  num- 
ber as  are  educated  and  taught  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  other  influences  that  would  act  on 
Trinily  CoUege  in  connection  with  this 
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Bill.  It  will  lose  its  profits  from  degrees, 
which  are  stated  at  £2,300  per  annum. 
But  there  are  various  provisions  in  the 
Bill  which  would  enable  Trinity  College 
to  economise  its  operations,  and  I  must 
say,  without  fear  of  offence,  that  there 
are  great  and  needful  economies  to  be 
effected  in  Triniiy  CoUege  itself.  We 
have  introduced  into  this  Bill  a  pro- 
vision intended  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
in  certain  cases  of  Trinity  College  Pro- 
fessors to  University  Chairs.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  Triniiy  CoUege,  as 
discharging  the  duties  of  an  Tmiver- 
sity,  had  to  incur  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  very  large  and  complete  staff 
of  Chairs  where  we  think  it  might 
be  for  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  aU  parties  that  in  some  of  those 
instances  Trinity  CoUege  might  make 
over  its  Professors  to  the  University, 
and  with  its  Professors  the  charge  of 
maintaining  them.  These  are  the  lead- 
ing provisions,  which  I  think  contain 
the  essential  outline  of  the  plan,  so  far 
as  Trinity  CoUege  is  concerned. 

I  wiU  now  point  out,  in  a  very  few 
words,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
University  according  to  our  proposition 
with  respect  to  what  it  wiU  require  in 
order  to  full  efficiency,  and  with  respect 
to  the  sources  from  which  the  money  is 
to  be  had.  We  think  this  University  of 
Dublin,  if  it  is  to  be  the  great  national 
Universiiy  of  Ireland  in  accordancid  with 
its  original  design,  should  be  liberaUy 
suppUed — first,  with  the  means  of  teach- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  with  the  means  of 
encouraging  and  rewarding  study.  We 
have  not  inserted  in  the  BiU  any  of  the 
provisions  which  I  am  now  going  to 
sketch,  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  state 
to  the  House  what  our  views  are ;  be- 
cause it  may  be  thought  expedient  when 
we  come  to  the  Committee  on  the  BiU 
actuaUy  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
property  which  shaU  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
We  think  there  might  be  ten  feUowships, 
of  £200  a  year  each,  given  annuaUy  oy 
way  of  reward,  and  tenable  for  five  years, 
which,  for  fifty  feUowships  in  aU,  would 
entaU  a  charge  of  £10,000.  We  think 
there  might  be  25  annual  exhibitions  of 
£50  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  which 
would  entail  a  total  charge,  when  they 
were  in  fuU  operation,  of  £6,000.  We 
think  there  might  be  100  bursaries  a 
year  of  £25  each,  tenable  for  four  years, 
creating  an  annual  charge  of  £2,600  or 
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in  the  whole  £10,000.  These  bursaries 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in 
stiniulatiQg  the  youth  of  Ireland;  and 
to  establish  them  would  be  to  do  some- 
thing  analogous  to  that  wliith  has  been 
done  with  such  great  advantage  by 
private  benefactors  in  Scotland  for  the 
encouragement  of  study  in  the  Scotch 
Universities,  These  grants  for  the  en- 
couragement and  reward  of  study  would 
in  the  whole  amount  to  £25,000  a  year. 
The  charge  for  the  professors'  chairs 
might  possibly  be  from  £15^000  to 
£20^000  a  year  more,  which  might 
create  a  charge  of  £45,000  a  year,  The 
other  charges  would  be  those  for  exami- 
nations, for  the  ordinary  government  of 
the  University,  and  for  the  buildings 
which  would  be  necessary  for  lecturing 
and  teaching  purposes.  £12,000  a  year, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  contribution  of 
Trinity  College  to  University  purposes 
from  the  fulfilmGnt  of  which  it  is  to  be 
relieved.  £10,000  a  year  is  the  equiva- 
lent, or  very  nearly,  of  what  the  Con- 
Folidated  Fund  now  pays  for  Galway 
College  and  the  Quoen^s  University. 
We  conceive  that  a  further  sum  of 
£5,000  a  year  may  be  obtained  for  the 
University  by  means  of  fees  on  a  very 
moderate  scale.  Our  view  is  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  money  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  University  we  may 
most  properly  and  beneficially  resort  to 
the  surplus  of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
of  Ireland.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  surplus  is  to  be  made  available  for 
the  national  wants  of  Ireland.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  with  regard  to  it  is 
this.  The  property  of  the  Irieh  Church 
was  estimated  at  £16,000,000,  The 
amount  charged  upon  it  from  all  sources 
in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  the  liquidation  of  the 
Helium  Donum,  and  all  the  rest  was 
taken  at  £11,000,000,  and  the  surplus 
at  £5,000,000.  I  am  told  that  no  more 
precise  estimate  can  be  given  at  this 
date.  Parliament  has  legislatively  de- 
clared that  that  surplus  shall  be  mainly, 
but  it  has  not  said  that  it  shall  be  ex- 
clusively, devoted  to  the  relief  of  corporal 
wants  and  necessities.  If  that  devotion 
to  corporal  wants  and  necessities  is  not 
to  bo  exclusive,  I  know  no  more  just 
piurpose  to  which  the  residue  could  be 
applied  than  in  aiding  the  funds  of  the 
new  University,  In  our  opinion  it  would 
be  most  just  to  make  a  call  upon  a 
portion,  though  it  need  bo  only  a  very 


limited  portion,  of  the  surplufi  ecclesias- 
tical property  of  Ireland. 

There  are  only  two  other  points  that 
I  have  to  name  in  the  very  lengthened 
statement  which  I  am  inflicting  upon 
the  House.  We  do  not  propose  to  in- 
troduce into  this  Bill  any  plan  for  the 
internal  reform  of  Trinity  College.  Bo 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  wish  to 
place  in  the  Governing  Body  of  Trinity 
the  same  r  onfidence  that  they  will  effect, 
or  suggest,  all  necessary  reforms  as  has 
been  placed  in  the  Gtjverning  Bodies  of 
the  English  Colleges.  We  propose  to 
relieve  it  from  its  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  Crown ;  and  to  place  it  upon 
the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now 
stand — namely,  the  footing  on  which 
they  ai^e  authorised  to  prepare  schemes 
for  the  regulation  of  thoir  own  govern- 
ment, which  schemes,  when  they  have 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  being  passed 
by  the  Queen  in  Council,  may  have  the 
force  of  law.  As  I  am  reminded  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  CardweU),  wb 
have,  of  course,  framed  clauses  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  opening  the  ofEees 
and  emoluments  of  Trinity  College, 
without  any  religious  test,  I  took  this 
matter  so  much  for  granted  that  I  had 
ahnost  omitted  to  mention  it. 

I  have  thus  ventured  to  sketch  the 
meQsure  we  propose  for  establishing  a 
free — if  I  may  not  say  an  emancipated 
— University  of  Dubhn.  Ijct  me  say  a 
word  or  two  now  as  to  the  fviture  posi- 
tion of  the  Colleges  in  that  University, 
Trinity  Oi:>llegej  as  I  have  shown,  wiU 
undoubtedly  no  longer  have  the  exclusive 
power  of  granting  degrees,  though  it 
must  always  largely  inSuence  by  its  in- 
trinsic weight  the  movements  of  tlio 
University.  It  will  have  a  certain  dimi- 
nution of  income  by  the  contribution  we 
shall  take  from  it ;  and  it  may,  I  grant, 
with  respect  especially  to  its  non-resi- 
dent students,  undergo  a  certain  diminu- 
tion in  numbers,  and  thus  the  amount 
of  its  voluntary  payments.  But  what 
will  it  have  upon  the  other  side  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  have,  as  I  hope,  a  ter- 
mination to  controversy — at  least,  to  all 
political  contKiversy,  It  will  remain,  as 
I  trust,  in  its  outward  dwelling  un- 
changed* There  will  be  nothing  to 
break  the  course  of  its  traditicms.  Long 
—I  trust  for  generations  and  for  ages — 
it  will  continue  to  dispense,  more  imi-o- 
strainedly  than  ever,  the  blessings  of  ti, 
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liberal    culture.      It    will    enjoy    self- 
governing  powers,  subject  only  to  a  rea- 
sonable control,  and  free,  I  think,  from 
all  apprehension  of  vexatious  interfer- 
ence.   It  will  undoubtedly  receive  some 
new  form  of  constitution,  in  which  the 
important  and  valuable  Working  Body 
of  Trinity  College  will  exercise  far  more 
power  than  it  exercises  now,  which,  in- 
deed, is  only  moral  power,  whereas  the 
actual  power  of  the  actual  Teaching 
Body  of  Trinity  College,  if  I  understand 
aright,  is  none  whatever.      The  present 
University  statutes    and    the    existing 
system  of  examination  in  Trinity  College 
will  necessarily  form  the  starti^-point 
for  the  proceedings  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, and  it  will  be  for  the  Council  of 
Dublin  Universiiy  to  consider  how  far 
these    may    require    either    expansion 
or  modification.     Trinfty  College  will 
have  the  means  of  being  heard  in  the 
Council,  because   there  will  be  more, 
many  more,  than  150  of  its  members — 
of  the  matriculated  students  of  Trinity 
College — who  will  be  members  of  Dublin 
University ;  and  it  must  therefore  have 
the  power  of  sending  two  members  to 
the  Council.    Its  students  will  have  ac- 
cess to  a  large  number  of  additional 
emoluments.  But  here  arises  a  question. 
Is  it  fair  that  those  who  already  possess 
the  rich  emoluments  of  Trinity  College 
should  have  free  access  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  University  of  Dublin,  such 
as  I  have  sketched  them  ?    The    fair 
rule,  as  we  think,  will  be  this  : — In  our 
opinion  it  would  not  be  right  or  wise  to 
enact  any  exclusion  of  any  person  be- 
longing to  the  University  from  competi- 
tion for  the  emoluments  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  respect  to  his  belonging  to  any 
particular   body,    however    richly    en- 
dowed ;  but  we  propose  to  provide  that 
no  holder  of  public  academical  emolu- 
ments in  Ireland — and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion clause  we  have  defined  what  we 
mean  by  public  academical  emoluments 
— shall  hold  any  one  of  the  emoluments, 
encouragements  or  rewards  of  the  new 
University,   without    surrendering    the 
prior   academic  emoluments  which  he 
holds.    The  efltect  will  be  that  a  member 
of  Trinity  College  will  have  everything 
thrown  open  to  him ;  but  he  must  not 
hold  both  his  own  and  the  University 
emoluments.    He  must  take  his  choice, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  choose  to  take  the 
best,  whicnever  it  may  be.    This  limita- 
tion of  pluralities,  so  to  call  them,  has  re- 
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f erence  to  emoluments  of  encouragement 
and  reward,  not  to  teaching  offices.   For 
example,   with  regard    to    the    Junior 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  there  will 
be  no  such  limitation,  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to   apply  the  rule  to  a  Junior 
Fellow  receiving  only  £40  a-year — and, 
I  believe,  £40  Irish  from  lus  Fellow- 
ship— and  the  rest  of  his  income  from 
his  labour.    Trinity  College  will  have, 
upon  the  whole,  access  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  academic  emoluments;    and,  in 
common  with  every  other  College   in 
Dublin,  and  especially  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  University  College,  it  will  en- 
joy one,  as  I  think,  very  great  advantage 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  referred.     The 
University  will  place  at  its  doors,  not 
an  absolutely  complete,   but  a  nearly 
complete,   staff  of   professional  chairs. 
These  chairs  will,  I  hope,  be  held  with 
tolerably  liberal  remuneration  by  men 
of  high  reputation,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
power  either  of  Trinity  College,  or  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  College,  or  of  any 
CoUege,  to  consider  whether  it  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  maintaining  chairs, 
which  may  in  certain  cases  entail  a  cor- 
responding charge,  heavy  in  proportion 
to  their  importance ;  or  whether  it  shall 
avail  itself,  without  any  charge  at  all 
beyond  a  moderate  fee,  of  lectures  which 
will  be  delivered  at  its  doors.    All  these 
appear  to  me  to  be  important  compen- 
sating considerations,  so  far  as  Trmity 
College  is  concerned. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  position  of 
voluntary  Colleges?  and  I  nope  they 
may  somewhat  multiply,  though  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  College  is  the  only  one 
actually  existing  in  Dublin.  They  wiU 
enjoy  an  entire  freedom  as  to  internal 
government.  With  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical and  lay  power,  I  submit  that  in 
those  voluntary  institutions  the  parties 
must  settle  this  question  among  them- 
selves. If  it  passes  their  wisdom  to  do 
it,  it  passes  our  wisdom  too.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  give  them  an  open  career 
and  fair  play;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  access  to  Universiiy  de- 
grees will  henceforth  be  perfectly  free 
to  the  members  of  these  Oolites.  To- 
gether with  free  access  to  University 
degrees,  there  will  be  free  access  to  Uni- 
versiiy emoluments  upon  a  large  scale 
for  them  and  for  all  Ireland.  If  their 
numbers  entitle  them  to  send  one,  or 
possibly  in  some  rare  case,  two  members 
to  the  Council,  they  will  have  the  power 
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to  make  their  riew,  whatever  it  may  bo, 
known  in  the  Council,  and  they  will,  if 
in  Dublin,  have  the  same  power  to  eco- 
nomko  their  own  resources  to  whatever 
extent  they  may  think  fit  by  making  use 
of  the  chairs  of  the  University.  If  more 
than  thia  be  asked — if  it  be  said  ''this 
IB  not  establishing  the  equality  we  want 
to  establish  between  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics and  Trinity  College** — my  answer 
is  plain.  It  is  that  Trinity  College  is  a 
pnblic  institution.  It  baa  been,  and  it 
will  remain,  under  a  certain  control  by 
the  Crown  and  by  Parliament.  But  more 
than  that,  it  is  an  institution  which — 
although  I  admit  the  operation  of  this 
change  must  be  very  slow — has  vohin* 
tarily  renounced  its  denominational  safe- 
guards, and  wliich  proposes  to  make 
the  whole  of  its  emoluments  and  offices 
accessible  to  all  Irishmen  who  may  be 
its  members,  entirely  irrespective  of 
religious  distinctions.  Parliament  has 
adopted  for  many  years  in  its  policy 
the  principle  that  these  are  the  CoUeges 
to  which  alone  public  endowments  shall 
be  given.  And  n  I  am  told,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Trinity  College  has  a  great 
start  in  the  race,  while  among  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among 
Presbyterians,  abnost  everything  has 
still  to  be  organized,  I  admit  the  fa^t ; 
but  I  know  of  no  cure  save  one — to 
strip  Trinity  College  bare  of  its  estates 
and  to  destroy  its  whole  machinery.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  really  be  the  creation 
of  solitude  in  order  to  call  it  peace.  But 
it  is  a  remedy  which  has  never  been  tole- 
rated or  even  hoard  of,  and  never  would 
be  tolerated  or,  I  hope,  heard  of,  within 
the  walls  of  the  British  Pai'liament. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  look  forward  to  the  end  of 
this  speech  with  much  the  same  feeling 
aa  it  generally  looks  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  Session,  and  that  the  sense  of 
relief  when  it  arrives  will  be  very  much 
the  same.  I  have  very  few  words  more 
to  speak.  This  is  an  important — I  would 
almost  say,  considering  the  many  classes 
it  concerns  and  the  many  topics  it  in- 
volves, it  is  almost  a  solemn  subject; 
solemn  from  the  issues  which  depend 
upon  it.  We  have  approached  it  with 
the  desire  to  soothe  and  not  exasperate. 
I  hope  that  in  the  lengthened  address  I 
have  delivered  to  the  House  I  have  not 
said  anything  that  can  olfend.  If  I  have 
been  so  unfortunate,  it  is  entii-ely  con- 
trary to  my  intention  and  my  honest 


wish.  We,  Sir,  have  done  our  best* 
We  have  not  spared  labour  and  appli* 
cation  in  the  preparation  of  this  cer- 
tainly compHcated,  and,  I  venture  to 
hope,  also  comprehensive,  plan.  We 
have  sought  to  provide  a  complete  re- 
medy for  what  we  thought,  and  for 
what  we  have  long  marked  and  held 
up  to  public  attention  as  a  palpable 
grievance  —  a  grievance  of  conscience. 
But  we  have  not  thought  that,  in  re- 
moving that  grievance,  we  were  dis- 
charging either  the  whole  or  the  main 
pai-t  of  our  duty.  It  is  one  thing  to 
clear  away  obstructions  from  the  gi'ound ; 
it  is  another  to  raise  the  fabric.  And 
the  fabric  which  we  seek  to  raise  is  a 
substantive,  organized  system,  under 
which  all  the  sons  of  Ireland,  be  their 
professions,  be  their  opinions  what  they 
may,  may  freely  meet  in  their  own 
ancient,  noble,  historic  University  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  that 
country.  The  removal  of  grievance  is 
the  negative  portion  of  the  project  j  the 
substantive  and  positive  part  of  it,  aca- 
demic reform.  We  do  not  ask  the  House 
to  embark  upon  a  scheme  wliich  can  be 
described  as  one  of  mere  innovation. 
We  ask  you  now  to  give  to  Ireland  that 
which  has  been  long  desired,  which  has 
boon  often  attempted,  hut  which  has 
never  been  attained  ;  and  we  ask  you  to 
g^ve  it  to  Ireland,  in  founding  yourselves 
upon  the  principles  on  which  you  havo 
already  acted  in  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land. Wo  commit  the  plan  to  the  pru- 
dence and  the  patriotism  of  this  House, 
which  we  have  so  often  experienced, 
and  in  which  the  country  places,  as  we 
well  know,  an  entire  confidence.  I  will 
not  lay  stress  upon  the  evils  which  wiU 
flow  from  its  failure,  from  its  rejection, 
in  prolonging  and  embittering  tho  con- 
troversies wluch  have  for  many,  for  too 
many  years  been  suffered  to  exist,  I 
would  rather  dwell  upon  a  moro  pleasing 
prospect — upon  my  liopc,  oven  upon  my 
belief,  that  this  plan  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  of  the  coimtry.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  convinced  that  if  it  be  your  plea- 
sure to  adopt  it,  you  will  by  its  means 
enable  Irishmen  to  raise  theii*  coimtry 
to  a  height  in  the  sphere  of  human  cul- 
ture such  as  will  be  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  people,  and  such  as  may,  perhaps, 
emulate  those  oldest,  and  possibly  best, 
traditions  of  her  history  upon  which  Ire- 
land still  80  fondly  dweUs. 
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Mb.  DISBAETJ  :  I  rise,  Sir,  merely 
to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  than  I  have  at 
present  as  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  I  collect  that  the 
right  hon.  G-entleman  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  going  into  Committee  in  a 
month's  time.  Without  at  all  wishing 
to  obstruct  its  progress,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  for  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  so  large  and 
so  complicated,  a  period  of  three  weeks 
should  be  allowed  before  the  second 
reading. 

Mb.  OLADSTONE  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  name  Monday  fortnight  for 
the  second  reading.  Much  longer  inter- 
vals were  granted  between  the  stages  of 
great  measures  now  than  was  formerly 
file  case.  The  Government  were  bound 
to  expedite  the  public  business;  and, 
therefore,  although  very  desirous  of 
giving  hon.  Members  whatever  time  they 
could  reasonably  ask,  he  did  not  think, 
when  he  remembered  that  there  were 
other  measures  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
with  which  they  could  not  make  pi*ogres8 
until  it  was  disposed  of,  he  could  name  a 
later  day  than  Monday  fortnight.  The 
Bill  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to-morrow,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  would  jGlnd  it  as  complex  as  ^m 
his  speech  they  might  be  led  to  infer. 

Mb.  DISRAJBU  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  House  had 
parted  with  some  of  its  privileges  in 
order  to  expedite  public  business  and 
assist  the  Government.  They  were,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  have  a  full  opportunity 
for  the  due  consideration  of  a  measure 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  introduced,  and  from  its  position 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  frusted 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  re-con- 
sidcr  his  determination  and  fix  a  later 
day  for  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENET  said,  he 
feared  that  the  Bill  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  University  education  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  people  of  that 
country  would  be  content  with  the  edu- 
cation proposed  to  be  provided,  which 
was  so  inferior  to  that  of  which  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  could 
avail  themselves.  The  Qt)vemment  were 
attempting  to  reconcile  things  which 
were  irreconcilable,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  repeat  the  blunder  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  He  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  moral  philosophy  and 
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modem  history,  and  declared  that  the 
proper  designation  of  the  measure  would 
be  a  Bill  for  the  Destruction  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Irelan^,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  system,  the  like  of 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  It  was  impossible 
that  Eoman  Catholics  with  their  views, 
and  the  Protestants  with  their  views, 
could  ever  be  welded  into  one  system  of 
University  teaching,  although  they  might 
submit  to  a  common  system  of  University 
examination,  making  special  provision 
for  subjects  upon  which  there  was  no 
agreement.  This  Bill,  however,  was  for 
the  foundation  of  a  teaching  Universiiy ; 
and  to  get  over  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  united  system  of  education  in 
Ireland — ^to  proclaim  peace  where  there 
was  no  peace — they  actually  provided  for 
the  interdiction  of  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  whole  range  of 
education — ^namely,  modem  history  and 
moral  philosophy.  Thus,  in  its  very  birth, 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  incomplete- 
ness and  inferiority  of  Irish  University 
Education  to  that  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  religious  difficulty  did  not 
encounter  them;  and  the  consequence 
must  necessarily  be  to  stamp  Irish  de- 
grees with  inferiority,  and  to  drive  the 
best  men  more  and  more  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  thus  still  further  to  pro- 
vincialize Ireland.  If  these  considera- 
tions would  not  at  last  rouse  Irishmen 
to  unite  and  look  to  their  own  interests, 
he  did  not  know  what  would  have  that 
effect.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  there 
would  be  an  attempt  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  of  Members  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  of  all  shades  of  politics,  to  ex- 
amine this  measure,  not  in  the  interests 
of  England,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
conciling the  politicjal  exigencies  of  the 
day,  but  for  the  purpose  of  really  ad- 
vancing learning  in  Ireland.  He  greatly 
regretted  that  the  Queen's  College  in 
Galway  was  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
nothing  be  substituted  for  it.  It  was  true 
that  it  had  failed ;  but  why  had  it  failed  ? 
Because  they  insisted  on  forcing  on  the 
Irish  people  of  the  West,  a  system  of 
secular  education  which  was  alien  to  their 
religious  instincts,  and  the  Gt)V6rmnent 
woidd  do  an  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  converting  that  College 
into  an  intermediate  school  from  which 
religion  would  not  be  banished.  The 
Queen's  Colleges  had  fuled,  and  the 
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8oli6ma  which  the  Goreniment  now  pro- 
pcksed  would  not  be  attended  with  greater 
success.  It  was  based  on  the  same  error 
— a  bending  of  everything  to  the  wishes 
of  English  Protestants^  and  a  real  disre- 
gard of  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  an 
eesentially  Catholic  nation. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  said,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  well  to  enter  upon  a  cUseus- 
aion  of  the  Bill  until  it  was  placed  before 
them.  Ho  could  not,  however,  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  thanking  the  right 
hon*  Gentleman  for  the  handsome  terms 
in  which  he  had  refeiTod  to  the  noble 
institution  which  he  (Mr.  Plunket)  had 
the  Iionour  to  represent.  He  earnestly 
appealed  to  the  J^ght  hon.  Gentleman  to 
allow  at  least  three  weeks  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  second  reading,  for  tliere  was  a 
very  intricate  proposal  to  consider  before 
coming  to  a  determination  on  the  subject. 
^  SinFBEDEBICKW.HEYGATEsaid, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not 
only  the  House^  but  the  country^  should 
carefully  examine  the  proposal  of  the 
Government.  He  hoped  that  ample  time 
would  be  given  for  that  pur|>ose* 

Mr.  AUBEEON  IIEEBEIIT  inquired 
whether  buildings  for  teaching  purposes 
would  be  provided  in  connection  with 
the  Colleges  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  they 
would ;  Trinity  College  would  retain  its 
own  buildings.  With  respect  to  tlie 
second  reading,  he  tbouglit  that  when 
hon.  Members  had  the  Bin  in  their  hands 
they  would  find  it  much  leas  complex 
than  they  imagined.  The  day  he  had 
named  was  as  long  as  had  boon  aEowed 
for  any  of  the  great  measures  of  recent 
times,  and  he  might  remind  the  House 
that  Lord  Grey*8  groat  Reform  Bill  was 
read  after  a  much  shorter  interval. 


Motion  agreed  (o. 


->  to 


movt  II 

a  Bill  .'■'■■  ^  .  .■-  ■■  -11 
in  trubiBiL 

Reaolution    rrpttrifd  :  —  Bill  onf^trd  to    be 

brought  in  l>y  Air,  Glaikjtoxb  and  The  Mar- 
qucme  of  H-uiTixaTos. 

BUlp/tictitedy  and  i-eiid  the  first  time.  [Bill  oo.] 

BASTARDY  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
£bill  33.]     sEcoxn  r£.u>i]s'g, 

Mr.  imtxcdL) 
Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 
Ma.  CHARLEY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bin  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  its 


object  was  to  remedy  two  grievances 
which  had  arisen  since  last  Session. 
The  first  of  these  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  on  the  Report  from  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  of  words  enabling 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  bom 
within  six  months  before  the  passing  of 
that  measure  to  apply  for  summonses 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  bastardy 
orders.  The  present  measure  proposed 
to  remedy  that  grievance  by  placing  all 
women  whose  illegitimate  children  were 
bom  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  measure 
of  last  Session  under  the  operation  of 
the  old  law.  As  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  women  had  now  lost  their  rights 
owing  to  effluxion  of  time,  there  was  a 
special  proviso  that  the  mothers  of  ille- 
gitimate children  born  within  twelve 
months  before  the  passing  of  that  Act 
should  be  able  for  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  measm-e  to  proceed  for 
bastardy  orders.  The  other  grievance 
to  wliich  he  referred  arose  from  a  de- 
cision of  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  magistrate  at 
the  Marylebono  Police  Court,  that  the 
words  ** such  evidence"  in  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  meant  evidence  similar 
to  that  which  must  be  given  by  the 
mother  on  applying  for  the  summons, 
and  not  merely  evidence  similar  to  that 
which  must  be  given  by  hor  at  the 
hearing  of  the  case.  This  Bill  pro- 
vided that  the  words  '* such  evidence'* 
in  the  8th  section  meant  the  evidence  of 
the  mother  corroborated  in  some  material 
particular  by  other  evidence.  The  grier- 
aaties  that  had  arisen  were  t^mporaiy ; 
but  ho  believed  that  the  social  benefits 
wliich  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  of  last  Session  would  bo 
permanent. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  socond  time,  and  cemmitM 
for  Thursday/  next* 


TKTBtJXALS   OV   COMMEHCTE   BILL. 

On  ^lotion  of  >tr.  Wuitwell,  Bill  fur  tlio 
Eeti^LUahtnent  of  lYibunalB  of  Comniereo,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  WiiiT^f  kll,  Mi'.  Nott- 
wooD,  Mr,  BtjiLEY,  and  Mr.  Hick. 

BUlprr^tfitc(ff  and  read  tbo  iiiH  tinun  [Bill  57*] 

ULBOUE£&a*    OOTTAGES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whitweli^  Bill  fur  fneili- 

tnting  tho  zicquiBitiou  of  Limd  and  iia  tniiLnfcr 

for  Cultures  for  the  Jlanmil  Labour  Class,  orrfrrrfi 

to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  ^Thitwell  and  Mr, 

AVllFX-H08KYN«. 

BilXjfrmnti;d,  ftnd  ru^^  tho  tot  Ume.   [BUI  o8.] 
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POETPATRICK  HAEBOUB  (REPEAL  OF  ACTS) 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Harbour  of 
Portpatrick  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  and  Mr.  Chichester 
INdrtescue. 

SALMON   FISHERIES   (nO.    2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodds,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Salmon  Fisheries  in  England 
and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
DoDDS,  Lord  Ejensington,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

Bm presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  60.] 

REGISTRATION  OF  FIRMS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Bill  for  the 
Registration  of  certain  Firms  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Kingdom,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  'Mr.  Whitwell,  and  Mr.  Barnett. 

Bin  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  59.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
IVidai/,  I4th  Fehruart/,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -Fi>*^  Eeadittg— 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
Amendment  *  (16). 

Second  Reading — Cove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages Legalization  *  [11]. 

Cantmittec — Report — Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
(2). 

LANDLORD   AND   TENANT   (IRELAND) 

ACT,  1870. 

.MOTION  FOR  RETURNS. 

The  Earl  of  LEITEIM  moved  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  House,  Copies 
of  the  several  proceedings  under  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  in 
which  James  Doolan,  the  Eeverend 
Samuel  B.  Stevenson,  Michael  Friel 
were  the  respective  Clcdmants  v,  the 
Earl  of  Leitrim,  Respondent.  The  noble 
Earl  said,  that  his  object  in  moving  for 
these  Papers  was  not  to  bring  before 
their  Lordships  the  hardship  of  his  own 
ease,  but  to  protect  the  property  of 
others  from  the  operation  of  a  hard  and 
oppressive  law  which  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  any  country.  He  had  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  formed  under  the 
Lish  Act,  been  deprived,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  injustice,  of  considerable 
property.    The  noble  Earl  proceeded  to 


state  in  a  very  low  voice  the  particulars 
of  the  actions  of  which  he  complained ; 
and  concluded  by  moving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Papers. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFOED  said,  that 
although  his  experience  of  the  Land  Act 
had  not  been  quite  so  unfortunate  as 
that  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  also  had 
been  Brought  into  Court  to  resist  a  very 
extortionate  claim,  and  the  decision 
which  was  given  against  him  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  singularly  imreasonable 
one.  The  experience  of  other  landlords 
in  Ireland  was  similar,  while  the  tenants, 
for  whose  benefit  the  Act  was  passed, 
were  also  complaining  of  it,  and  were 
forming  associations  to  claim  still  further 
concessions.  One  result  of  the  Act  had 
been  that  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
respected  noblemen  of  Ireland  (the  Duke 
of  Leinster)  had  found  himself  denounced 
as  a  tyrant  because  he  had  proposed  to 
his  tenants  a  form  of  lease  which  was 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  very 
terms  of  the  Land  Act.  His  own  ex- 
perience was  this — that  he  had  been 
quite  unable  to  find  that  the  effects  of 
the  Act,  in  any  direction,  had  tended  to 
the  benefit  either  of  the  landlords  or  the 
tenants  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  BELMOEE  said,  that 
in  criticizing  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  Ireland  it  was  not  easy  to  do  so 
without  seeming  to  attack  the  Judges 
who  administered  it,  which  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  do  on  that  occasion.  He 
thought  that  where  the  Land  Act  had, 
in  its  working,  given  cause  of  complaint 
to  the  landowner  was  not  in  its  adminis- 
tration so  much  as  in  its  vagueness,  and 
in  its  daring  departure  from  the  ordinary 
principles  which  govern  legislation.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  now  too  late 
to  say  anything,  but  he  would  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
law.  Last  year,  in  Lord  Lifford's  Com- 
mittee, he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  abolish 
the  Chairman's  Court,  and  he  had  used 
what  influence  he  possessed  with  his  noble 
Friend,  in  preparing  theJReport,  to  carry 
out  that  view.  But  he  then  held,  and  he 
still  held,  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  evils  arising  m>m  the  vagueness  of 
the  law.  As  regarded  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom,  ParliamenthaddeUbCTatdj 
cast  upon  the  Judges  the  duty  which  it 
ought  to  have  penormed  iladf  of  da* 
fining  that  custom.  SaamUf^ 
vagueness  of  a  law  arose  J 
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For  instance,  in  the  Licensing  Act  of  last 
year,  aooording  to  an  opinion  of  the 
Irish  Law  Officers  it  was  provided  that 
before  a  man  be  conviited  of  drunken- 
ness the  Bench  must  aak  him  if  ho  had 
goods  whereupon  to  levy  a  fine.  That, 
no  doubt,  was  owing  to  a  slip  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  tenant-right  the  indefinitenesa 
waa  deliberate.  He  tliought  that  tilthough 
Parliament  had  declined  tliis  duty  a  very 
good  definition  had  been  recently  arrived 
at  by  the  chairman  of  his  own  county,  an 
able  Homan  Catholic  ban-ister,  who  laid 
down  certain  leading  features — ^such  as 
the  tenant's  right  to  what  the  law  pro- 
fessed to  give  him,  and  the  landlord's 
right  to  an  increase  of  rent  from  time  to 
time — which  might  form  a  good  basis  for 
legislation.  Moreover,  he  found  tenantB 
complaining  from  their  own  point  of  view 
of  this  indefinitoness,  and  instanced  what 
occurred  at  a  recent  interview  between 
some  of  them  and  Mr.  Vemer,  at  the 
recent  Armagh  election.  If  the  law 
were  settled,  landlords  and  tenants  could 
make  their  own  arrangements  without 
going  into  court,  and  save  the  expenses 
which  went  into  t]ie  lawyer's  pockets. 
Then,  as  regarded  the  excessive  amounts 
awarded  for  oomponsation  in  some  in* 
stances  for  tenant-right,  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Lei  trim)  had  quoted  one  case  in 
which  he  had  to  pay  nearly  34  years'  pur- 
chase, Thoy  all  knew  that  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land  was  not  worth  that.  He  looked 
at  the  result  of  some  recent  sales  in  his  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  found  that  the 
lots  averaged  from  25  J  years'  purchase, 
the  highest,  to  less  than  20  years',  the 
lowest.  These  amounts  for  tenant-right 
compensation  were,  no  doubt,  arrived  at 
on  the  evidence  of  experts  ;  and  they  all 
know  what  that  was  worth .  There  was  no 
appeal  from  the  Judge  to  the  Court  for 
Land  Oases  Reserved  on  questions  of 
value  J  and  the  money  thus  paid,  instead 
uf  going  to  improve  the  country,  pi-o- 
bably  would  be  taken  out  of  the  country 
altogether.  Clubs  were  springing  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  said  that 
the  Act  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
:  '    1  fixity  of  tenure^  which  would 

i^t  landlord,  in  a  generation  or 
t  A  ,  lu  the  position  of  an  owner  of  head- 
]( Ills.  Others^and  these  were  in  the 
>^  irth — did  not  go  so  far;  but  they  a.'^ked 
i  I  r  a  right  to  Bell  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
t'u-'  «:»pen  market,  only  allowing  the  land- 
lurd  a  right  of  pre-emption  on  pa^dng 
what  the  highest  bidder  would  give ;  land 


being  limited  in  quantity,  fancy  prices 
would  be,  no  doubt,  offered — more,  in 
fact,  than  the  article  was  worth,  and 
eertainly  more  than  the  landlord  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  if  he  wished  to  re- 
sume possession  of  his  property.  No 
honest  man  would  ask  to  increase  hia 
rents  through  the  tenant's  own  improve- 
ment, as  was  sometimes  alleged  to  be 
the  case ;  but  the  price  of  articles  waa 
rising,  the  value  of  gold  falling,  and 
with  the  increase  of  mining  enterpriso 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  would,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  fall,  and  the  letting 
value  of  the  land  might  fairly  bo  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  that  cause.  He 
made  these  remarks  in  no  party  spirit. 
This  matter  should  no  longer  be  dealt 
with  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  purely 
economic  one.  The  question,  no  doubt, 
would  settle  itself  in  time,  when  capital 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  C4>untry ;  but 
as  a  person  desirous  of  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  main- 
tainiug  good  relations  between  owners 
and  occupiers,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  litigation  and  dis- 
trust  between  them,  he  did  earnestly 
urge  u]>on  their  Lordships  the  duty  of 
so  amending  the  law  as  would  put  an 
end  to  its  present  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  hhu  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  not 
convenient  that  those  who  were  unsuc^ 
cessful  in  suits  at  law  should  move  that 
copies  of  tlie  judgments  against  them 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  but 
as  in  this  case  the  Boturns  moved  for 
would  illustrate  the  working  of  a  law 
wiiich  was  comparatively  uew^  he  thought 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  ought  not 
to  be  resisted — especially  as  the  cases 
themselves  were  or  considerable  import- 
ance. That  they  were  difficult  casea 
was  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
Judges  themselves  before  whom  they 
came  were  divided  in  opinion.  With 
regard  to  the  general  question,  ho  must 
admit  that  until  fi*om  the  working  of 
the  new  Act  the  law  was  fully  settled, 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  respect  of 
the  Ulster  tenant-right.  The  nsagea 
themselves  differed  on  different  esta.te8 
in  that  part  of  Ireland.  Ilis  noble 
Friend  who  spoke  last  (the  Earl  of 
Belmore)  found  fault  with  the  vague- 
ness of  the  Af  t  with  respect  to  Ulster 
temant  -  right.      No   doubt   there   was 
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vagueness,  but  it  had  existed  before 
the  Act,  and  both  the  GK)Yemment  and 
Parliament  deliberately  abstained  from 
giving  an  exact  definition  to  Ulster  te- 
nant-right when  the  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion. Such  was  the  complicated  cha- 
racter of  the  usage  that  lus  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  stated  that, 
after  endeavouring  to  find  some  definition 
for  it,  he  gave  the  attempt  up  in  despair. 
The  safer  course  was  then  thought  to  be 
not  to  state  more  in  the  Act  than  that 
the  Ulster  usages  were  to  be  recognized, 
and  to  leave  the  definition  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Judges  as  the  cases  severally 
came  before  them.  The  vagueness  was 
not  attributable  to  the  Act.  The  tJlster 
tenant-right  had  been  a  perpetual  puzzle 
both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  Land  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  the  whole  landlord  right 
would  have  passed  away  bit  by  bit  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  That  was  the 
result  of  his  own  examination  of  the 
matter,  and  it  disclosed  a  state  of  things 
with  which  it  was  difficult  for  Parlia- 
ment to  deal.  The  evidence  taken  by 
the  Gommittee    which  had  considered 

the  working  of  the  Land  Act  showed 

that  though  there  were  some  difficulties, 

yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was  working  so 

satisfactorily  that   it  would   be   unad- 

visable  to  propose  a  change.    If  there 

were  changes  in  a  direction  favour- 
able to  landlords,  there  would  be  at 

once  an  agitation  for  changes  in  the 

other  direction.  If,  after  sufficient  ex- 
perience, it  was  found  that  amendment 

was  really  required,  of  course  it  would 

be  wrong  not  to  amend;  but,  without 

some  very  conclusive  reason,  it  would 

be  very  unwise  to  disturb  such  a  settle- 
ment as  the  Irish  Land  Act ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  hold  out  no  promise  of  a 

Bill  to  amend  it.     He  did  not  blame 

the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Leitrim)  for 

what  he  had  3aid  with  respect  to  the 

working  of  the  Act  in  question,  and  he 

had  a  perfect  right  to  complain  if  he 

felt  aggrieved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 

was  confident    that    his  noble    Friend 

would  own  that  his  case  had  been  fully 

argued,   and    that    nothing    had    been 

spared  in  securing  a  full  investigation 

of  the  subject.     If  the  noble  Earl  struck 

out  of  his  notice  one  set  of  papers,  which 

were  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  private 

correspondence,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  his  Motion. 

Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS  BILL. 

{The  Earl  of  Kimberley,) 

(no.    2.)       COMMITTEB. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee,  read. 

TheEarlofEOSEBEET  asked.  Whe- 
ther his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  could  give  any  more  favour- 
able account  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  Islands  than  what  had 
appeared  some  time  a^  ? 

The  Earl  of  EI^EELET  said,  it 
was  true  that  there  had  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  their  salt  trade  owing  to  a 
hurricane  a  few  years  ago.  This  Bill 
would  reduce  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands,  and  put  the  Islands 
under  Sir  John  Grant,  the  Gt)vemor  of 
Jamaica,  who,  if  anyone  could  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
just  the  man  to  do  so. 

House  in  Committee  aooordingly. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment; 
and  to  be  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 


LANDLORD    AND    TENANT    (iEELAND)    ACT, 
1870,   AMENDMENT  BILL   [h.L.J 

A  BiU  to  amend  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870— Was  preunted  by  The 
Earl  of  Leitrim  ;  read  l\    (No.  16.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


The  Earl  of  Kimherley 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  Uth  Fehrmry,  1873. 


MIXTJTES.]— Select  Committee— Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals),  appointed ;  Imprisomnent 
for  Debt,  nominated ;  Endowed  Schools  Act 
(1869),  nominated. 

Supply — considered  in  Comtnittee — Committee — 

B,P. 

Public  Billh— Ordered — First  Heading — ^Monas- 
tic and  Conventual  Institutions  [62] ;  Drain- 
age and  Improvement  of  Lanos  (Irdand) 
Provisional  Orders*  [63]. 

First  Iteadi nff—VoTtp&trick  Harbour  (Hepeal  of 
Acts)  ♦  [61], 

Second  Jieading—PoWing  Districts  (Ireland)  ♦  [1]. 

Second  Heading— Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
Union  of  Benefices  «  [28]. 
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METROPOIJTAN  POLICE— LEGAL 
ADVICE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  STAI'LETON  asked  the  Seci-etary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  since  the  retirement  ot"  Sir 
llichai'd  Ma3'ne  the  Metropolitan  Police 
have  been  without  le^al  guidance  in  the 
initiation  of  important  prosecution 6 ;  and 
whether,  if  that  be  ao,  it  is  desirable,  in 
thu  opinion  of  the  Government,  that  aueh 
a  state  of  things  should  continue  ? 

Mb.  BUUOE,  in  reply,  said,  the  Chief 
Conimissioner  of  Police  enjoyed  the  same 
powerfi  and  had  the  same  legal  asfiistance 
as  was  given  in  the  time  of  Sir  Bichard 
Mayne*  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  being  then 
a  barrister,  was  aasocxated  wiib  an  officer 
in  the  Army  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Colonel  Rowan  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  became  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
i^mained  bo,  as  was  well  known,  for 
many  years.  During  that  time  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  of  action  not  to  act  on 
bis  own  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  but,  when 
legal  queBtions  arose,  to  taJco  a  legal 
opinion.  In  important  prosecutions  he 
always  had  recourse  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  In  all  matters  relating  tiO 
the  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
ho  had  recourse  to  the  legal  firm  who  were 
still  the  advisers  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Police*  He  must  say  that  the  system 
whicJi  had  worked  well  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Richard  Mayne  worked  well  at  the 
present  moment^  and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  change  it. 

THE  FACTORY  ACT--ENFORCEMEXT 
OF  THE  ACT.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  C.  DALEYMPLE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Dopai-t- 
mcnt,  Whether  the  Govorument  intend 
to  appoint  local  officers,  under  Her  Ma* 
josty's  Sub-Inspectors  of  Factories,  in 
certain  populous  districts  where  small 
workshops  are  numerous,  and  the  pre- 
sent Act  fur  their  better  regulation  re- 
mains a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  inspection,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  or  to  adapt  any 
other  course  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  lie  must 
admit  that  the  Act  was  not  so  thoroughly 
enforced  as  he  could  wish  in  certain  dis- 
tiicts,  owing  largely  to  au  unusual  de- 
gree of  sickness  among  the  sub-Inspec- 
tors.    He  had  considered  various  plans 


for  remedying  a  failure  which  he  hopeil 
was  only  temporary;  but  be  had  not 
adopted  tlie  suggested  apprnntmont  of 
local  officers  imder  the  sub- Inspectors, 
School  Boards  had  been  electBd  in  most 
populous  districts,  and  had  usually 
a^lopted  the  principle  of  compulsion. 
Tills  would  lead  to  careful  inquiiT  into 
the  attendance  of  (children  at  schools, 
and  he  hoped  the  Inspectors  would  thus 
receive  important  co-operation.  He  eouJd 
not  judge  how  far  this  expectation  would 
be  realized ;  but  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  increase  the  number  of  Inspectors, 
unless  it  was  made  clearer  that  the  pre- 
sent staff  would  be  unequal  to  its  work* 

cnnnNAL  law— chathaji  contict 

PRISON.^QITESTIOX, 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  the  Government  intend  to  take 
any  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the 
number  of  accidents,  self-mutilations, 
and  other  injuiies  officially  reported  fa>m 
Chatham  Convict  Prison  in  the  last  an- 
nual volume  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  (issued 
in  the  autumn  of  1872),  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  an  average  of  1,692 
convicts  at  Chatham  there  were,  during 
the  year,  1,725  admissions  to  the  hos- 
pital (being  more  than  one  admission  to 
every  prisoner  on  the  average),  and  20 
deatns;  also  an  increase  of  abscesses 
from  153  to  270,  and  of  ulcers  from  98 
to  247  J  and  a  further  increase  of  contu- 
sions from  accidents  from  316  to  487,  in- 
cluding 17  cases  of  prisoners  purposely 
fracturing  tlieir  arms  or  legs  (by  thi*ustin^ 
them  under  waggons  and  engines),  and  24 
cases  of  purposely  self-inflicted  wounds; 
the  prison  surgeon  adding  to  the  Report 
in  reference  to  these  self-mutilationa 
that  they  were  **of  so  severe  a  clmracter 
that  amputation  was  immediately  neces- 
sary in  most  cases,  as  the  limbs  were  so 
mangled  as  to  preclude  any  hope  of  re- 
covery ?" 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  some  time  ago  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  surgeon  at  Chatham  Prison, 
Although  malingering  Iiad  always  been 
practised  among  convicts  —  to  whom, 
as  the  idlest  of  mankind,  work  was  thu 
greatest  punishment  they  could  undergo 
— it  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  at 
Portsmouth  and  Portland  aa  at  Chat- 
ham.   During  1671  it  did  not  incx^Me 
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in  the  former  prisons,  in  one,  indeed^ 
there  was,  he  thought,  a  decrease.  The 
increase  at  Chatham  was  certainly  start- 
ling, and  the  only  explanation  as  yet 
afforded  him  was  that  the  work,  being  tlio 
excavation  of  ground  for  the  formation 
of  docks,  was  very  severe.  It  was  there- 
fore very  distasteful  to  the  convicts,  and 
they  had  recourse  to  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary extent  to  various  disabling  prac- 
tices. Some  of  them  created,  as  they 
easily  could,  sores  and  ulcers,  others 
broke  their  limbs,  the  great  number  of 
waffgons  used  in  the  removal  of  earth 
givmg  special  facilities  for  this,  and 
others,  doing  what  men  often  did  in 
other  countries  to  avoid  the  conscription^ 
mutilated  themselves.  It  was  remark- 
able, however,  that  they  always  selected 
imloaded  waggons,  so  as  to  disable  them- 
selves  with  the  least  serious  consequences. 
The  sudden  increase  in  malingering 
called  for  special  inquiry,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  on  foot,  with  the  view  of 
explaining  the  difference  betweenChat- 
ham  and  the  other  prisons. 


TRIBUNAL   OF    COMMERCE   BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General,  If  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  Bill, 
introduced  as  a  Private  Bill ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  sanction  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  has  been  given  to  the  mea- 
sure? 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  Bill,  which 
had  been  introduced  as  a  Private  Bill,  but 
the  sanction  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  had  certainly  not  been  given  to  it. 
As  the  hon.  Member  had  not  asked  whe- 
ther their  consent  would  be  given,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  on 
that  point. 

RUSSIAN    SETTLE^IENTS    ON  THE 
RIVER  ATREK.— QUESTION. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  the  Reports  as  to 
the  Kussian  Settlements  on  or  near  the 
River  Atrek,  which  have  been  made  to 
the  Foreign  Office  during  the  last  three 
^ears  by  me  representatives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty at  the  Court  of  Teheran  ? 

Mr.  Bru€6 


Viscount  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Reports  on  this  subject  would  form 
part  of  the  Papers  relating  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Penrhyn 
(Mr.  Eastwick),  and  would  be  presented 
to  Parliament. 


ARMY— MONCREIFF  CARRIAGES. 
QUESTION. 

Majoe  BEAUMONT  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Moncreiff  Carriages,  dated 
July  1872? 

Sib  henry  STORKS :  The  Report 
asked  for  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  Mon- 
creiff ^un-carriage,  and  the  Committee 
are  stul  pursuing  their  inquiries.  It  is 
unusual  to  give  Reports  until  the  in- 
vestigations are  concluded.  When  the 
Committee  have  sent  in  their  final  Re- 
port, the  Secretary  of  State  will  consider 
the  propriety  of  laying  the  series  on  the 
Table. 


ARMY— REGIMENTAL  FACINGS  AND 
BADGES.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  NORTH  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentieman  (the  Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Whether  tiie  an- 
swer he  gave  him  relative  to  the  facings 
and  badges  of  regiments  of  the  Line 
was  equally  applicable  to  regiments  of 
Militia? 

Sib  henry  STORKS  repUed  that 
they  were  equally  applicable. 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tiie 
Chair." 

DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS    WITH   THE 
VATICAN. 

QUESTION.      MOTION  POE  FAFEBS. 

Mr.  SINCIAIR  AYTOUN:  I  rise 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretanr  of  State  ibr 
Foreign  Affairs,  What  is  the  object  wiA 
which  the  Gbvemment  of  thia  Oomitnr 
maintains  an  Envoy  at  Bome  t^- 
Pope,  and  what  are  tiie  Jjm 
under  which  that  Envoy  Imm  \ 
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is  now  acting?     I  shall  further  move 
for  Papers  upon  the  subject.      It  ia  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  say  a  few  words 
in  order  to  explain  the  purport  of  my 
Question,  and  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  information  which  I   trust   the 
House  will  obtain  from  the  noble  Lord. 
In  the  first  place,  I  may  remind  tlie 
House  that  at  the  close  of  the  Session  a 
discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
question   whether  or  not  the  Govern* 
ment,  in  appointing  an  Envoy  to   the 
Vatican,  were  or  were  not  acting  in  con- 
travention of   an  Act    of   Parliament, 
passed  in  the  year  1 848,  which  rendered 
it  lawful  for  the  Government    of  this 
country  to  enter  into   diplomatic   rela- 
tions with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Papal 
States,     Upon  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer ♦  the  end  of  tho  month  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August, 
a  discussion  took  place  upon  the  question. 
It  was  contended  by  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  the  Government,  in  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  as  Envoy  to  re- 
present thia  country  at  the  Vatican,  were 
acting  in   contravention   of  the  Act  of 
1848*      Hon.  Members  who   took  this 
riew  of  the  question  relied  mainly  upon 
tliose  words  in  the  Act  of  1848,  which 
rendered  it  lawful  to  appoint  an  Envoy 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Eoman  States, 
But  it  was  contended  that  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Roman  States  was  now  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  that  the  words  of  the  Act 
in  no  sense  applied  to  the  Pope,  who 
had  ceased    to  exercise   any  temporal 
power  whatever.     On  the  part  of  the 
Government,   it    was    maintained    titat 
this  was  not  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  the  Act,  and  the  Attorney 
General  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  justified  in  appoint* 
ing  an  Envoy  to  the  Pope.    In  the  first 
place,  he  argued  that  the  Pope  was  still 
a  temporal  Sovereign,  and  that  he  still 
exercised  sovereignty  over  some  portion 
of  his  territory,  however   minute   that 
tt*rritory    might    be.       He    afterwards 
abandoned  that  argument,  aa  supposing 
that  the  Pope  still  exercised  sovereignty 
over  a  portion  of  the  City  of  Borne,  but 
the    hon.   and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Government 
upon  this  ground — I  will  quote  four  or 
five  lines  from  the  statement  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  justification  of 
tl      ^>onduct  of  the  Government.     He 
\9^  of  intercourse 


with  the  Pope,  be  he  Sovereign  or  not, 
had  never  been  forbidden  by  law,  and, 
in  support   of  that  position,  the  hon. 
ajid  learned  Gentleman  cited  the  opinion 
of   several  eminent    legal    authorities, 
who  had  been  consulted  by  former  Go- 
vernments as  to  the  legality  of  entering 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court 
of  the  Pope.     He  stated  that  these  legal 
authorities  had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  f(*und  upon 
the  Statute  Book  that  rendered  it  un- 
lawful to  appoint  an  Envoy  or  a  Minister 
to  the  Pope,      But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  these  opinions  had  been  given 
before  tho  passing  of  the  Act  of  1848. 
I  wish  now  to  call  tho  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  extraordinary  consequences 
which   would  follow  from  the   opinion 
expressed  by  the  Attorney  General,  if 
he   was  connect  in  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed.     The    result  would    be    that 
although   the    Goveraraent  might    ask 
the  authoi-ity  of  the  House  in  order  to 
make  action  lawful,  it  would  be  justifi- 
able and  permissible  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  if,  on  finding  that  the  Act 
did  not  meet  the  objects  for  which  they 
had  asked  the  House  to  pass  it,  for  them 
to  go  back  upon  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  no  matter  what  the  intei-preta- 
tion  of  the  Act  itself  might  mean.    I 
say,  then,  that  if  the  Govermnent  are 
correct  in  tho  matter,  and  were  it  to  act 
in  that  manner,  the  passing  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  would  be  a  simple  mockery. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
could  not  be  supported  by  a  reference 
to  other    and   analogous    cases.      Tho 
power  of  the  Crown  with    regard    to 
coining    money   was    long,   I    believe, 
without  any  limitation;   m  process  of 
time  it  began  to  be  disputed  to  what 
extent    the    Preit)gative    reached,    and 
ultimately  it  was  held  by  all  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  country  that  the  passing 
of  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
had  finally  settled  the  question  that  the 
Prerogative  of  tho  Crown  in  respect  of 
the  coining  of  money  was  extinct,  be- 
cause the  authority  of  Parliament  having 
been    once  revoked,   it   followed   as   a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  Preroga- 
tive was  abandoned ;  therefore  I  say,  in 
the  case  of  tins  Act  of  1848,  authorising 
diplomatic  relations  with  Ivome»  by  the 
same  reason  Parliament,  having  been 
once    consulted,   and   its  authority  in- 
voked upon  the  question,  it  is  not  within 
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the  power  of  any  Government  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Prerogative,  say  what- 
ever may  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
Act,  there  was  no  opinion  by  high  legal 
authorities  in  former  times  antecedent 
to  the  passing  of  that  Act  that  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  the  country  from 
entering  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Pope  of  Eome.  I  do  not  wi^h  to 
dwell  upon  this;  but  the  question  I 
wish  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  who  re- 
presents the  Foreign  OfRce  in  this  House 
is — "What  is  the  object  with  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  main- 
tains an  Envoy  at  Eome  to  the  Pope, 
and  what  are  the  Instructions  under 
which  the  Envoy  has  been,  and  is  now, 
acting?"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  that  we 
should  have  at  the  same  time  two  Diplo- 
matic Agents  residing  in  the  same  city, 
one  crecSted  to  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
the  other  an  Envoy  to  the  Pope.  The 
reasons  given  for  ihe  appointment  of  an 
Envoy  to  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  the 
Diplomatic  Agent  already  accredited  to 
the  Court  of  3ie  King  of  Italy,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, because  the  Pope  does  not  regard 
the  King  of  Italy  as  the  legitimate  So- 
vereign of  what  were  formerly  the  Papal 
States,  but  as  an  usurper ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  would  not  have  any  inter- 
course with  the  Minister  accredited  from 
this  country  to  the  Italian  Court.  That 
appears,  however,  to  me  to  be  a  course 
in  the  highest  degree  insulting  to  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  not  only  to  that 
Sovereign,  but  to  the  nations  by  whose 
will  he  has  become  Sovereign  of  the 
Papal  States.  It  is,  I  say,  a  course  in 
the  highest  degree  insulting  to  that 
Sovereign  and  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
that  this  country  should  accredit  a  sepa- 
rate Envoy  to  the  Pope  on  the  ground 
that  the  King  of  Italy  is  regarded  by 
the  Pope  as  a  usurper.  I  shoidd  like  to 
have  some  information  from  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  does  not  think  that  in 
sending  an  Envoy  to  the  Pope  in  this 
manner  we  are  not  acting  with  that 
courtesy  which  we  ought  to  observe 
towards  the  King  of  Italy.  What 
I  wish  to  leam  from  the  noble  Lord  is 
— what  is  the  object  for  which  this  coun- 
try has  maintained  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise 
as  its  Envoy  at  the  Vatican,  and  what 
are  the  duties  assigned  to  him — what  is 
that  he  has  to  do  as  Envoy  to  the  Vati- 
can? It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
duties  of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  must  refer 

Mr.  Sinclair  Aytoun 


either  to  religious  questions  or  to  tem- 
poral questions.  If  the  noble  Lord 
states  that  he  is  commissioned  to  com- 
mimicate  with  the  Pope  upon  religious 
questions — upon  questions  arising  out 
of  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  head  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church — in  which 
position  he  no  doubt  exercises  great  in- 
fluence and  authority  over  a  large  ntmi- 
ber  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom — if 
the  noble  Lord  informs  us  that  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Jervoise' s  appointment  iff  to 
enable  him  to  communicate  with  the 
Pope  or  his  Ministers  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  then.  Sir,  I  think  no  other 
information  would  be  required.  It  will 
then  be  perfectly  clear  what  the  object 
of  the  Government  has  been  in  adopting 
the  extraordinary  course  of  maintaming 
two  Diplomatic  Agents  in  the  same  city. 
But  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  will  be 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  ex- 
pect the  noble  Lord  will  say  that  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  has  not  received  any  in- 
struction to  commimicate  with  the  Fope 
or  his  Ministers  upon  questions  of  a 
purely  religious  character.  I  fully  ex- 
pect he  w3l  state  that  the  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  is  commis- 
sioned to  treat  are  subjects  of  temporal 
character.  If  that  is  tne  case,  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Ministers  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Home  should  not  be  perfectlv 
competent  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
I  suppose  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  is  ex- 
pected to  perform.  The  duties  of  a 
IMplomatic  Agent  are  usuallv  to  attend 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the 
country  which  he  represents,  whether  in 
regard  to  matters  of  trade  or  questions 
affecting  the  personal  interests  of  Bri- 
tish subj  ects.  For  what  reason  is  it  that 
the  Minister  accredited  to  the  King  of 
Italy  cannot  perform  this  function  ? 
What  is  the  real  object  and  use  of  the 
particular  Diplomatic  Mission  of  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise.  I  have  endeavoured 
from  the  Papers  which  have  already 
been  laid  before  Parliament  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  duties  to  which  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  has  been  engaged,  and 
I  find  that  he  has  interested  himself 
upon  a  question  relating  to  "Peter's 
Pence  " — a  certain  sum  of  money  sent 
from  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  Pope  under  the  denomination 
of  "  Peter's  Pence."  It  appears  that 
some  questions  had  been  raised  whether 
the  sum  of  money  derived  from  this 
source  should  not  be  confiscated  by  the 
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Italian  Government,  and  the  question 
has  occupied  tlie  attention  of  Mr,  Clarke 
Jervoise.  He  has  also  occupied  himself 
with  a  question  relating  to  the  interests 
of  various  British  subjects,  one  question 
having  reference  to  an  injm-y  sustained 
by  a  vineyard  belonging  to  a  religious 
community  at  Home.  He  also  interested 
himself  in  various  other  questions  in* 
volving  the  protection  of  the  individual 
interests  of  British  subjects,  I  wish  to 
know  upon  what  ground  it  is  that  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  when  any  British 
subject  conceives  himself  to  bo  unjustly 
treated,  are  not  referred  at  once  to  the 
Diplomatic  Agent  accredited  to  the  Court 
of  the  Sovereign  of  that  countn^?  I 
want  to  know  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Clarke 
Jervoise  does  that  might  not  be  quite  aa 
well  done  by  the  Minister  accredited  to 
the  King  of  Italy  ?  I  will  conclude  by 
putting  the  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  also  beg 
to  move  for  Papers  in  continuation  of 
the  Papers  already  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed^ 

To  kuve  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  ol  the  QiiGetion^  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**ihOTe  be  laid  before  tliis  Hotisc^  a  Copy  of 
pApers  (in  contiiiiifttion  of  a  PaiH?r  [C — 2  A 7], 
Session  1871,  intituled  *  Correspondence  resi)ect- 
ing  the  Ail'airs  of  Rome,  1870-71  y  —  {Mr. 
JSmciair  Aytotatf) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.** 

Viscount  ENFIELD  had  entertained 
the  hop©  that  the  explanation  which  he 
had  given  on  three  suoceBsive  occasions 
during  the  last  Session,  as  to  the  position 
of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  at  Eome,  would 
have  ^been  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
that  no  misapprehension  would  have 
prevailed  as  to  the  precise  position  of 
that  gentleman.  He  would  restate,  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  the  position  of  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  at  Eome.  He  was  not 
an  Envoy  to  the  Papal  See.  He  was  not 
accredited,  and  had  no  instructions  in 
the  general  sense  with  which  Ambassa- 
dors, or  Ministers,  or  Charge  d' Affaires 
wore  provided.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Vormgn  Office,  and  was  discharging  spe- 
cial duties  which  might  or  might  not 
cease  at  any  moment.  He  did  not  form 
part  of  the  staff  of  Her  Majesty's  Lega- 


tion at  Eome ;  ho  reported  home  inde* 
pendenily.  He  (Viscount  Enfield)  stated, 
m  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Glou- 
cester (Mr.  Monk),  on  the  30th  of  July 
last,  that — 

*'  If  tbo  Popo  had  recognized  tho  King  of 
Italy  thoro  would  have  been  no  fm-ther  occasion 
for  the  seniccs  of  Mr.  Jctvoibo  ;  T  '  '^  ^*npe 
bad  not  done  so,  and  it  wag  con  it 

wxmld  he  unfair  if  this  country  vmi'  ijut 

an}'  represtntutivt)  to  diBekargG  duti(?s  that  had 
hitherto  betm  discharged  in  connection  with  the 
Pflpol  Court/' — [3  Bmtmrd^  ecxiii,  166.] 

And  again,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North-cast 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Holt),  he  stated  that — 

**  ^Iv,  Jervoise  had  no  definite  position  at 
Roinc%  hut  would  report  to  the  Foreign  Offico 
tijiy  infonnfltion  which  might  be  conimuiiicJited 
to  him  directly  fjr  indirw;tly  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  Vi\\yi\\  Govennnent  with  forei^ 
Powers.  Tliftt  h»n*ond  thi»  he  had  no  p-'neml 
iiiBt ructions,  rind  his  duties^  aB  bo  defined*  arc 
undei-«tood»  though  not  prescrihcd  in  writing.'* 
^Ihid.  840,] 

He  (Viscount  Enfield)  did  not  know  that 
he  had  anything  further  to  answer.  Mr, 
Jervoise  waa  kept  on  for  the  present  at 
Kome,  because  the  interest  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects  might 
at  times  require  communication  with  the 
Pope,  and  as  the  Papal  Government 
declined  official  intercourse  with  the 
representatives  of  foreign  Powers  ac- 
credited to  the  King  of  Italy »  Mr.  Jer- 
voise was  able  to  furnish  information 
which  otherwise  Her  ^lajesty^s  Govern* 
ment  would  probably  not  be  able  to  receive. 
He  (Yiscount  Enfield)  repeated  that  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  was  not  Envoy ;  that  he 
was  not  Ambassador;  that  he  was  not 
Charg('td' Affaires  or  Consul  General,  and 
wag  not  accredited  m  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  performed  duties  which  were 
of  a  temporary  character.  He  trusted 
these  explanations  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  House. 

Me.  NEWBEGATE  :  I  quite  remem- 
ber this  question  being  brought  forwai'd 
last  Session,  and  the  pr*>ceeding'  appeared 
to  a  great  number  of  hon.  Members,  and 
to  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  Mem- 
bers, illegal.  There  may  be  some  excuse 
for  saying  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Clarke 
Jen^oise  is  not  technically  a  violation  of 
the  Diplomatic  Eolations  Act  of  1848, 
which  prohibits  all  diplomatic  communis 
cation  between  the  Government  of  this 
country,  as  reprcBonted  by  Her  Majesty, 
and  tliat  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  his  ec- 
desiastieal  character,  or,  in  other  words. 
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with  the  Pope  of  Borne  in  any  other 
character  than  as  being  then  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Pontifical  States.  His  Holi- 
nesSy  haying  now  ceased  to  be  the  Sove- 
reim  of  the  Pontifical  States,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  Act  beinj?  unchanged, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  lull  force.  It 
appears  to  me  also  an  anomaly,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  recog- 
nize the  determination  of  the  Pope  not  to 
acknowledge  the  King  of  Italy,  ^ter  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  have  ^emselves 
fully  recognized  that  Sovereign.  This  is 
another  point  in  regard  to  wmch  I  think 
the  present  state  of  things  is  anomalous. 
I  can  perfectly  understand,  that  some  of 
the  attacJUs  to  the  Embassy  at  the  Italian 
Court  might  be  empowered  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
Pope.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
that  the  obtaining  of  such  information 
would,  p$r  Bdj  be  a  violation  of  the  Act ; 
but  the  position  of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise 
is  clearly  that  of  a  negotiator,  whether 
technically  or  formally  accredited,  or 
not ;  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  Members 
of  this  House,  it  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  intention  and  principle  of  the 
Dij^omatic  Eolations  Act  of  1 848.  That 
opmion  I  retain,  after  hearing  the  an- 
swer of  the  noble  Lord  the  Under  Secre- 
tajy  for  Foreign  Affairs — in  fact,  the  sub- 
stance of  that  answer  confirms  the  ob- 
jection which  is  raised  by  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy.  I  cannot 
see,  that  the  position  is  at  all  altered, 
and  I  must  say,  I  think  that  this  House 
ought  to  be  in  a  condition  hereafter  to 
consider,  whether  the  position  of  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise,  with  reference  to  the 
Court  of  the  Kiug  of  Italy,  should  not 
be  altered  or  abandoned,  since  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  at  Eome 
seems  to  me  an  insult  to  the  Eling  of 
Italy.  This  question  must  arise  "^en 
the  House  is  asked  for  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Mission  which  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  now  fulfils. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  to  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
made  the  Motion,  as  well  as  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
if  there  were  anything  in  the  particular 
point  they  had  raised,  the  objection, 
whatever  it  was,  applied  just  as  much  to 
the  plan  for  which  they  seemed  to  con- 
tend as  to  that  which  they  repudiated. 
Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  was  in  no  sense  an 
Envoy ;  but  if  they  were  right  in  think- 
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ing  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  that  the 
Queen  should  in  any  manner,  through 
Lord  Granville,  employ  a  servant  for  the 
purpose  of  communication  with  the  Pope, 
it  was  perfectly  immaterial  whether  that 
servant  was  connected  or  not  with  Her 
Majesty's  regular  Legation.  If  the  ob- 
jection were  a  valid  one — and  the  Go- 
vernment were  advised  that  it  was  not 
valid — ^it  would  apply  equally  in  both 
C€i8es.  He  should  oppose  the  production 
of  the  Papers  moved  for. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  116 ;  Noes 
63  :  Majority  53. 

TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 
BESOLUnON. 

Mb.  EYLANDS,  who  had  given 
Notice  to  move — 

*'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  (Com- 
mercial Treaty  recently  negfotiated  with  France, 
and  all  future  Treaties  between  this  country  and 
Foreign  Powers  ouffht  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  being  rati- 
fied, in  order  that  an  opportimity  may  be  aflforded 
to  both  Houses  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
the  provisions  of  such  Treaties," 

said :  I  have  purposely  framed  this  Mo- 
tion in  such  general  language  that  in 
agreeing  to  it  the  House  will  not  be 
committed  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
further  than  that  in  future  Parliament 
shall  have  an  eflPectual  control  over  all 
Treaties  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  may  enter  into  with  foreign 
Powers.  Such  a  result  might  be  secured 
by  one  of  three  courses — namely,  either 
by  requiring  an  Address  from  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  a  Treaty  before  rati- 
fication ;  or  by  making  Treaties  subject 
to  the  disapproval  of  Parliament ;  or  by 
submitting  all  Treaties  prior  to  ratifica- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  both  Houses.  I 
express  no  opinion  upon  any  of  these 
courses ;  but  I  am  anxious  simply  to  ob- 
tain an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
of  Parliamentary  control,  leaving  flie 
Government  to  suggest  the  best  means 
of  carrying  the  principle  into  effect.  In 
making  this  proposal,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  at  the  present  day  I  shall  be  met 
with  the  objection  that  I  am  seeking  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  one  of  its  Prero- 
gatives. Indeed,  two  years  ago  there 
was  ^at  opposition  on  the  part  of  hon. 
G^nUemen  opposite  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Boyal  Prerogative  in  the  abolition 
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of  purchase  in  the  Army*    I  did  not 
concur  in  those  TiewB ;  but  still  it  may 
he  said  that  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
the  exertion  of  the  Bojal  PrerogadYe 
was  not  regarded  with  favour.     In  £act> 
one  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  after  an- 
other has  disappeared,  and  it  is  singular 
that  this  in  reference  to  Treaties — one  of 
the  most  dangerous — has  lasted  so  long. 
No  doubt  the  making  of  Treaties  was  in 
former  ages  a  substantial  Prerogative 
exercised  bj  the  King  in  his  own  right 
and  frequently  for  his  own  personal  in* 
terests.     But  that  is  now  aU  changed. 
It  is  well  underatood  that  the  Sovereign 
actually  takes  no  part  in  making  Treaties 
on  behalf  of  this  country  with  foreign 
Powers,  but  that  the  whole  responsibility 
in  the  matter  lies  upon  the  Cabinet.  And 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  whilst  we 
refuse  to  allow  the  15  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  round  the  Cabinet  table 
to  pass  a  Turnpike  Bill^  or  to  lay  a  tax 
of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  we 
invest  them  with  absolute   authority  to 
pledge  this  country  to  xindertakings  that 
may  lead  in  after  times  to  war,  and  in- 
volve the  people  in  enormous  expendi- 
ture and  in  loss  and  disaster.  Blaehtone 
aays  that  the  right  of  the  Executive  to 
make  Treaties  is  because  itis  *^  the  sove- 
reign power'* — but  the  sovereign  power 
now  rests  with  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  sind  it  is  with  them  and  not  with 
the  Crown  alone  that  the  authority  for 
making  Treaties  should  now  reside.  This 
quest! un  naturally  arose  during  the  two 
past   Sessions   in   connection  with   the 
oiacusaion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
and  opinions  were  expressed  by  eminent 
Members  of  both   Houses  in  favour  of 
the  policy  which  I  am  now  advocating. 
In  this  House,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeard(Mr.  Horsman),  and 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wator- 
ford  (Mr,  Osborne),  both  urged  the  right 
of  Parliament  to    control   the    treaty- 
making  power ;   and   similar    opiiiions 
were  expressed  in  the  other  House  on 
June    12th,    1871,   by  a   distinguished 
nobleman  whose  judgment  will  carry 
great  weight  with  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides.     In  the  speech  to  which  I 
refer.  Lord  Derby  put  the  matter  very 
clearly,  and  I  am  happy  to  fortify  my- 
self by  quoting  the  following  passage 
from  his  speech.     He  said — 

»•  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  eoid, 
Wth  OQ  theoretical  and  on  practical  grouiuls,  for 
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In  one  of  the  discufisions  in  this  House 
to  which   I   have   alluded,   the  Prime 
Minister  admitted  that  a  groat  deal  was 
to   be  stud   in  favour  of   limiting   tlie 
power  of  the  Crown  to  conclude  and 
ratify  Treaties  without  the  consent   of 
Parliament ;  but  he  objected    to  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
convenient system,  and  said  tliat  it  would 
introduce  open  instead  of  secret  diplo- 
macy»  giving  as  an  instance  of  the  serious 
effects  of  iliQ  '^  open  syst^^m,"  the  course 
taken  by  the  Due  de  Grammont  in  the 
French  Chamber  in  making  public  de- 
clarations which  destroyed  the  chance  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  with  Prussia. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  urging  tliese  argu- 
ments entirely  missed  the  point.     The 
open  system  of  diplomacy  was  expressly 
adojited  by  the  Due  de  Grammont  for 
the  purpose  of  exasperating  the  French 
people  and  of  forcing  on  the  war ;  but 
no  one  recommends  a  policy  of  that  kind. 
No  one  for  a  moment  propovses  that  pend- 
ing negotiations  shall  be  made  public  or 
that  they  should  not  go  on,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  in  a  confidential  manner. 
But  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  after  Her 
Majesty's    Government  have    carefully 
discussed — and  with  such  secrecy  as  they 
may  think  necessary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  parties  concerned — the  condi- 
tions of  a  proposed  Treaty^  the  Treaty 
itself  8hall  be  submitted  to  Parliament* 
The  Prime  Minister   said  that  if  this 
course  were  adopted  the  negotiation  of 
Treaties  would  be  rendered  more   diffi- 
cult.    But  that  is  not  a  very  great  ob- 
jection. We  have  had  too  many  Treaties. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  great  advan- 
tage,   instead  of  a   disadvantage,   if  a 
large  number  of  objectionable  Treaties 
between  this  country  and  foreign  Powers 
had  never  been  entered  into.     If  a  pro- 
posed Treaty  was    manifestly  for    the 
public  interest  there  would  be  no  difll- 
culty  in   getting  the   assent   of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  clearly,  if  a  majority  of  Par* 
liament  were  opposed  to  any  Treaty,  it 
is  only  right  that  it  should  be  dropped. 
The   Senate  of  the  United   States  Lavo 
the  power  which  I  am  asking  for  this 
House,  and  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  at  the  present  moment  posnesa 
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the  power,  which  they  are  about  to  exer- 
cise, of  reviewing  the  Commercial  Treaiy 
just  entered  into  with  this  country  be- 
fore it  can  receive  the  ratification  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  But  in  order 
to  give  the  House  the  power  which  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  possess,  it 
is  necessary  that  in  the  Treaty  itself 
there  should  be  an  Article  providing  that 
the  ratification  shall  be  dependent  upon 
the  sanction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
being  secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  other  evening,  when  I  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  House  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  French  Treaty,  the  Prime 
Minister  very  courteously  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  immediately  laid  on  the 
Table,  and  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France  before  it  was  ratified, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  afforded 
to  hon.  Members  of  the  House  to  consider 
the  matter.  But  while  that  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  the  fact  of  the  Treaty  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  House  is 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which 
practically  gives  Parliament  no  control. 
The  position  in  which  we  are  placed  is 
this — ^that  while  under  the  24tii  Article 
of  the  Treaiy  the  assent  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  to  be  obtained  before  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic  undertakes  to 
ratify  the  Treaty,  our  Plenipotentiaries, 
as  I  understand,  have  come  under  the 
absolute  obligation  of  ratifying  the  Treaty 
without  reference  to  the  action  of  Par- 
liament. Precisely  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
cidental circumstance  occurred  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Washington  Treaty  in  1871, 
which  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  both 
Houses  before  it  was  ratified.  Lord 
Russell  took  the  opportunity,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1871,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
moving  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  pray- 
ing Her  Majesty  not  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
— and  how  was  that  Motion  met  ?  The 
House  of  Lords  felt  itself  barred  by  the 
terms  under  which  our  Plenipotentiaries 
were  appointed  from  interfering  in  the 
matter.  A  noble  and  learned  Lord  of 
very  high  authority  (Lord  Cairns),  put 
the  case  very  strongly.  He  contrasted  the 
credentials  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States — which  consisted  merely 
of  an  authority  to  discuss  and  sign  a 
Treaty  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Senate— with  the  credentials  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty  conferring 
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plenipotentiary  powers.  Those  creden- 
tials were  in  the  usual  terms ;  but  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  thought  them 
so  important  that  he  quoted  them  at 
length,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  ''  engaged  and  promised 
upon  the  Boyal  word  "  that  the  acts  of 
the  Commissioners  should  be  ''agreed 
to,  acknowledged,  and  accepted"  by  the 
Crown  in  the  "fuUest  manner,"  and 
were  to  be  taken  with  ''  equal  force  and 
efficacy  "  as  if  done  by  the  Queen  her- 
self.   Lord  Cairns  added — 

"  I  refer  to  these  words  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  as  jealous  as  any  of  your  Lordships  can  be 
to  preserve  intact  and  in  foU  the  proper  power 
of  Parliament;  but  I  maintain  that  when  a 
TVeaty  has  been  signed,  as  this  Treaty  has  been, 
by  plenipotentiaries  possessing  the  powers  I  have 
read,  the  mere  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
ratifications  have  not  been  actually  exchanged 
makes  no  difference  to  the  substance  thou^  it 
may  to  the  form ;  so  Uiat,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, this  Treaty  is  at  this  moment,  in  honour 
and  honesty,  as  binding  upon  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  country,  as  if 
the  ratifications  had  been  actually  exchanged." 

The  House  of  Lords  were  evidently  im- 
pressed with  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
there  was  no  division  on  Lord  Eussell's 
Besolution.  Li  this  House  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  was  not  formally  consi- 
dered until  subsequent  to  its  rat&cation, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  Charles  Adderley)  who  raised  the 
discussion,  admitted  there  was  no  power 
of  interference.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  question  is  now  raised 
as  to  whether  Parliament  is  not  equally 
with  the  Ministry  responsible  for  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other  night 
that  the  House  is  responsible  for  the 
**  Three  Eules,"  about  which  there  had 
been  so  much  discussion,  because  ''  the 
Washington  Treaty  was  laid  before  Pto- 
liament,  and  therefore  Parliament  was 
cognizant  of  the  Three  Eules."  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kihnamoek 
(Mr.  Bouverie),  very  properly  in  my  opi- 
nion, protested  against  tlus  doctrine,  and 
denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
parties  to  the  Treaty.  He  said — "  It  was 
the  Crown  that  made  the  Treaty,  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament."  But  I  observe 
that  the  leading  journal  is  pressing  this 
charge  of  responsibility  against  tu.  Two 
or  three  days  since  The  Tmes  argued 
that — *' Parliament,  having  tiie  power 
by  an  Address  to  abrogate  the  ^bealy 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  must  therefore  share 
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the  reflponsibility,"  It  may  be  true  that 
teolmically  we  had  the  power ;  but  how 
waa  it  possible  to  exercise  it  under  the 
circumstances  ?  The  position  of  things 
was  such  that  w©  oould  only  have  stopped 
die  Treaty  by  fm  overthrow  of  the  Qto- 
vemment^  with  a  s^reat  political  convul- 
sion, and  with  the  occasion  of  fresh 
sources  of  quarrel  with  our  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic,  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  if  the  right  of  considering 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  had  been  re- 
served to  Parliament,  that  right  would 
have  been  effectually  exercised,  and  that 
the  blots  in  the  Treaty  would  have  been 
detected  and  cured*  In  fact,  the  main 
blot,  even  in  the  partial  discussion  which 
took  place,  was  indicated.  But  the  dis- 
covery came  too  late  to  be  cured,  and 
we  were  left  for  months  in  a  state  of 
great  public  anxiety  lest  the  proposed 
Arbitration  should  fail.  We  learned 
with  much  surprise  that  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Professor  Bernard,  justified 
the  dangerous  ambiguity  of  the  Treaty 
by  giving  reasons  which  sometimes  make 
it  necessary  for  diplomatists  to  avail 
themselves  of  **  less  accurate**  language 
than  they  would  otherwise  employ.  Of 
course  the  Foreign  Office  sanctioned  this 
'•  less  accurate  *'  language.  Yet  the 
Foreign  Office  always  prides  itself  upon 
its  powers  of  accuracy  of  expression^ — 
they  say  the  training  of  the  service  en- 
ables them  to  draw  up  diplomatic  docu- 
ments in  language  which  shall  be  free 
from  mistake  ;  but  I  must  say  that  my 
experience  has  shown  that  the  Foreign 
Omce  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
thia  object.  The  Washington  Treaty 
was  certainly  a  case  in  point.  It  ap- 
peared that  certain  expressions  that 
nught  otherwise  have  been  insisted  upon 
had  been  yielded  in  order  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  if  our  Commis- 
sioners  at  Washington  had  been  able  to 
say  that  the  language  they  adopted  must 
be  such  as  waa  Ukely  to  be  also  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  their  posi- 
tion would  have  been  strengthened,  and 
the  use  of  ambiguous  language  might 
have  been  avoided.  I  think  altogether, 
in  this  view,  the  relative  position  held 
by  our  Commissioners  was  an  unfair  one, 
and  I  hope  the  Government,  by  accept- 
ing my  proposal,  will  prevent  similar  cUs- 
ad vantages  in  future  in  the  negotiation 
of  Treaties  by  British  Commissioners,  I 
think  the  responaibility  of  Parliament 


in  the  matter  of  Treaties  should  be  a 
real  responsibility,  and  whilst  I  may  not 
carry  hon.  Members  with  me  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  Treaties,  I  think  they  will 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  in  the 
case  of  Commercial  Treaties  there  should 
be  in  every  case  a  special  Article  render- 
ing their  ratification  conditional  upon 
the  sanction  of  the  House  being  ob- 
tained. We  have  a  right  especially  to 
urge  this  iu  respect  to  the  French  Treaty 
on  the  ground  of  former  precedenta, 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787,  laid  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
was  moved  upon  it.  In  1860,  Lord 
Palmerston  informed  tho  House  that  in 
reference  to  the  French  Treaty  he  pro- 
posed to  follow  the  course  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  stated  that  by  a  dis- 
tinct Article  it  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament*  In  the  present 
Treaty  such  a  power  was  reserved  to  the 
French  Assembly,  though  not  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  without  this 
power  it  was  impossible  that  the  House 
of  Commons  could  deal  with  the  subject. 
It  surely  seems  only  reasonable  that  an 
opportunity  should  bo  afforded  of  dis- 
cussing this  question,  not  as  a  matter  of 
party  politics,  or  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  but  as  solely  affecting  the 
commerce  of  tho  country,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  too  late  even  now  to  introduce  a 
Supplemental  Article  in  the  Treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  prior  approval  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  ratification. 
We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  any  Treaty 
at  all,  and  I  have  hitherto  heard  no  ar- 
guments which  justify  the  course  taken 
by  the  Foreign  Office.  My  belief  is  that 
the  Treaty  is  altogether  an  impolitic  one. 
Had  Lord  Melbourne  been  alive,  ho 
might  with  advantage  have  suggested 
to  the  Foreign  Office — **  Why  can't  you 
let  it  alone  ?'*  Tho  great  thing  is  to 
impress  upon  the  Foreign  Office  the 
necessity  of  letting  things  alone,  and  of 
intermeddhng  as  little  as  possible.  Lord 
Granville  at  the  Mansion  House  did 
make  a  defence  of  the  proposed  Treaty, 
and  21i^  Times,  which  had  apparently 
varied  in  its  judgment  npon  this  ques- 
tion— though  I  do  not  complain  that  it 
has  reflected  the  changes  in  public  feel- 
ing— thus  summed  up  its  comments  upon 
Lord  GranviDo's  speech — *'The  weak 
point  in  hia  argument  was  that  he  did 
not  show  why  it  was  desirable  to  have 
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a  Treaty  at  all.'*  I  quite  agree  that 
this  was  the  weak  point  in  his  argument. 
We  should  have  left  the  French  people 
to  learn  by  experience  the  efiPect  of  the 
denunciation  oi  the  Treaty  of  1860,  and 
I  believe  that  in  a  short  period  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Treaty  would  have 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  very 
injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
France,  and  that  a  lesson  of  political 
economy  would  have  been  taught  to  the 
nation,  which  would  have  been  greatly 
in  favour  of  free  commercial  intercourse. 
We  ought  ^not  to  have  stepped  forward 
to  assist  the  President  in  what  was  a  re- 
actionary policy.  By  assisting  him  in 
this  way  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a 
false  position.  I  have  been  ashamed  to 
see  deputations  from  English  Chambers 
of  Commerce  haggling  fbr  terms  imder 
the  Treaty.  Such  proceedings  must  shake 
the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  the  confi- 
dence we  feel  in  our  own  principles,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Government  has  struck  a 
blow  and  given  great  discouragement  to 
the  Free  Trade  party  in  Europe.  As  an 
exponent  of  the  opinions  of  that  party, 
Monsieur  Chevalier  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities,  and 
he  says  he  is  at  a  loss  to  explain — 

"  Why  the  English  Government,  which,  since 
1846,  has  assumed  to  itself  the  great  honour  of 
heing  the  standard  bearer  of  commercial  free- 
dom, should  be  content  to  endorse  the  poUcy  of 
M.  Thiers,  whose  object  notoriously  is  to  induce 
the  world  to  walk  backwards." 

The  truth  is,  that  without  the  assistance 
of  England,  M.  Thiers  would  have  found 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  his 
reactionary  policy.  He  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged m  his  Fresidental  Message 
that— 

"The  want  of  accord  between  France  and 
England  would  render  impossible  any  under- 
standing with  the  other  commercial  Powers,  and 
that  once  England  had  refused  to  admit  our 
tariffs,  they  would  have  stood  no  chance  of  being 
accepted  elsewhere." 

The  main  reason  for  the  course  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  probably  was 
their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  sur-charge 
imposed  upon  the  British  flag  in  France — 
a  sur-charge  which  they  bdieved  would 
inflict  great  injury  on  British  commerce. 
No  doubt  there  was  some  alarm  ex- 
pressed in  this  House.  But  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  Government  had 
not  waited  for  further  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  sur-taxe  before  taking 
any  action.  If  we  had  left  the  question 
to  be  dealt  with  in  France,  the  tax  would 
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probably  have  been  abolished  in  a  short 
time,  as  a  great  outcry  had  been  raised 
against  it  on  account  of  its  injurious 
effects  upon  French  commerce.  The 
principal  shipping  ports  were  up  in  arms 
against  it.  Bouen  and  Marseilles,  Lyons 
and  Dunkirk,  Havre  and  Nantes  were 
all  loud  in  opposition  to  it.  In  the  Paris 
correspondence  of  the  London  papers 
last  October,  it  was  stated  that — 

"  There  is  not  a  port  of  any  importance  in  the 
country  that  is  not  sending  up  either  deputa- 
tions or  remonstrances  of  some  kind  against  an 
impost  which  has  driven  all  their  usual  means 
of  transport  from  their  harbours,  and  left  their 
produce  to  rot  in  their  warehouses.  Their  mis- 
fortunes are  aggravated  by  seeing  the  ports  of 
neighbouring  countries  benefiting  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  suflfer." 

Nor  would  the  effect  of  this  impost  have 
been  an  unmixed  disadvantage  for  the 
time,  even  to  English  interests.  I  saw 
a  statement  in  the  papers  last  month, 
that  owing  to  its  effect  in  diverting  the 
current  of  trade,  certain  shipping  inte- 
rests in  Liverpool  would  have  derived  a 
considerable  benefit  in  increased  traffic. 
But  it  is  now  perfectly  well  understood 
that  M.  Thiers  simply  put  on  the  tax  to 
drive  the  British  (Jovemment  to  renew 
negotiations  with  him  for  a  new  Treaty, 
and  Lord  Gbanville  fell  into  the  snare. 
M.  Thiers  is  a  man  of  great  astuteness, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  making 
use  of  other  matters  of  policy  to  cany 
the  Treaty  in  which  he  feels  so  much 
interested.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  National  Assembly  will  support 
the  Treaty  if  taken  upon  its  own  merits ; 
but  its  ultimate  disposal  will  depend 
entirely  upon  other  considerations  affect- 
ing the  position  of  parties.  All  this 
makes  it  more  unfortunate  that  we  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  So  far  I 
have  dealt  with  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther there  should  be  a  Treaty  at  all ; 
but  that  point  being  conceded  in  the 
affirmative,  the  detauiB  of  the  Treaty  be- 
come a  matter  of  the  gravest  importiemce 
to  Parliament.  There  are  already  doubts 
expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  some 
parts  of  the  Treaty  arising  from  the 
usual  ambiguity  and  want  of  precision 
of  our  Foreign  Office.  We  agree  to 
allow  compensatory  duties  to  be  levied 
on  British  goods  on  account  of  taxes 
which  France  intends  to  impose  upon 
the  raw  materials  used  by  her  manurao- 
turers ;  but  it  appears  t^t  those  taxes 
upon  raw  materials  cannot  be  levied  un- 
less Germany,  Austnai  Italy,  Holland, 
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and  Switzerland  agree  to  have  compen- 
satory duties  upon  their  goods  notwith- 
standing their  Treaties  to  the  contrary, 
which,  unlike  ours,  will  not  expire  until 
the  joor  1877.  The  question  then  arises, 
if  1^  ranee  is  unable,  imtil  1877,  to  im- 
pose any  taxes  upon  raw  materials,  are 
our  goods,  notwitnstanding,  to  pay  com- 
pensatory duties  ?     I  think  we  ought  to 
nave  distinct  information  upon  this  point, 
or  we  may  otherwise  find  that  we  have 
agreed  to  place  ourselves  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  relation  to  other  countries 
trading  with    France,     A    rumour  has 
recently  obtained  curi'ency  to  the  effect 
that   representatives  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  been  urging  certain  Con- 
tinental Governments    having    treaties 
with  France  to  concede  what  M.  Thiers 
desii'ed.    I  trust  that  Hor  Majesty's  Go- 
T6;mment  have  adopted  no  such  undig- 
nified course,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  hear  the  rumour  contradicted.     But 
whatever  may  be  the  real  intention  of 
the  Treaty  in  respect  to  the  compensa- 
tory duties,   there   is  no  doubt  that,  as 
matters  stand  at  present,  Bngland  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage  with  other  coun- 
tries in  her  trade  with  France  untU  the 
year  1877,   Up  to  that  time  she  submits 
to  be  excluded  from  the  **  most  favoured 
nation"  clause.     It  is  not  my  intention 
on  this  occasion  to  go  into  any  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  duties  which  are 
proposed  to  bo  levied.     Any  iion.  Gen- 
tleman in  glancing  at  the  schedules  will 
see  that  l^e  duties  are  very  numerous 
and  very  complicated,  and  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  gi*eat  interference  with 
trade*     But  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
urge  upon  the  Government,  as  a  reason 
for  submitting  the  Treaty  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  that  several  im- 
portant Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
expressed  strong  opinions  against  it.     I 
hold  in  tny  hand  Ileports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  three  of  those  Chambers  to  which 
very  briefly  I  wiah  to  direct  the   atten- 
tion of  the  House.     The  Macclesfield 
Chamber  express  their — 

**  Entire  disapproved  of  tho  policy  of  Ucr  ^fa- 
je«ty'»  Government  vni\\  reference  to  tho  Rdop- 
tion  of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1872,  which 
they  rugard  as  miirkLn^  a  step  haekwiird  in  tho 
path  of  f  '    ■'       '    "''       '     '   "  'h  conti- 
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all  their     .....  .    ..       .^       i.  _^         :   u  rotro- 

gypsyjvft  conunGTcial  policy." 

The  Macclesfield  Chamber  also  take  the 
opportunity  in  their  Report  of  express- 
ing an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Resolu- 
tion whicli  I  am  at  present  recommend 


ine  to  the  adoption  of  the  House.  I 
wul  now  quote  an  extract  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester.     It  saya — 

**  Tlio  directors  object  to  the  Bacri£oo  of  prin- 
riple  involved  in  endorsing  tho  policy  of  M. 
Tniera,  and  they  ahjire  the  conviction  eoiertained 
hy  a  larg^  majority  of  the  French  Chamh^rs  of 
cfommcTco  ana  the  Freneh  commercial  public 
that  tho  tiix  on  mw  materials  i^ill  do  little  or 
nothing  to  relieve,  even  temiKjrftrilj'j  tho  finan- 
cial (mihorx^Bnients  of  Prance;  and  tliat  by 
lending  ootintenoneo  and  support  to  its  imposi- 
tiotJt  the  (lovemmont  of  thia  country  would  vio- 
Lite  those  principles  of  irm  trade  and  sound 
comnii  r  •  *  -  ^-  "  ^  -  t^  observance  of  which 
filoiio  1  I  rid  ultimate  prospo- 

nty  ut  ;  . .    :   '  '''I-'* 

The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appear  to  be  equally  dissatisfied  T^ith 
the  Treaty,  and  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  at  a  recent  meeting  remarked — 
"That  the  terms  canoeded  by  tho  French 
Trvaty  to  Bradford  were  perhaps  more  favour- 
able than  those  obtained  for  any  other  trade  in 
the  kingdom,  yet  ho  could  not  but  cxpr<«a  hia 
deep  regret  that  the  English  Crovemnicnt  had 
not  Decn  able  to  make  further  progress  in  the 
direction  of  free  tmdo  instead  of  retuming  to 
tho  diu'k  ages  of  protection/' 

I  need  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
fiii'ther  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
occasioned  by  the  policy  of  the  Goyern- 
ment.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
will  second  this  Motion  (Mr.  Staveley 
Hill),  will  be  able  to  tell  us  that  his 
constituents  are  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  Treaty.  I  dare  say  that  the  views 
entertained  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  may  differ  in  certain  important 
points  from  fay  own  j  but,  at  all  events, 
he  represents  the  opinion  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Coventry  that  the  Treaty  is 
an  objectionable  one,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  i^athout  tho  sanction 
of  ParUamont  being  previously  obtained. 
I  presume  we  shaJI  be  told  that  other 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  yielded 
some  measure  of  approval  to  the  Trealy. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  Maccles- 
field, Manchester,  and  Bradfurd  repre- 
sent the  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  trades, 
which  aro  throe  of  the  gi-eatest  interests 
affected  by  the  pi-oposals  of  M.  Thiers, 
Our  exports  to  France  in  1 87 1  amounted, 
in  value  of  sUk  goods,  to  about  £500, 000; 
of  cott<»n  goods  to  £2,250,000 ;  and  of 
woollen  goods  to  £3,250,000 ;  making  a 
total  in  value  of  one- third  of  our  entire 
exports  to  France.  Amongst  the  other 
heavy  items  of  our  French  trade  were 
coal,  com,  machinery,  iron,  &c.,  which 
were  not  affected  by  the  proposed  com- 
pensatory duties,  so  that  the  remaining 
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articles  wHch  were  bo  affected  were  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods.  I  think  that 
the  facts  which  I  have  now  stated  furnish 
very  strong  grounds  in  favour  of  the 
Eesolution  which  I  have  submitted,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  justify  me  in  be- 
lieving that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  trading  community  that  Parlia- 
ment should  have  an  effectual  means  of 
considering  the  provisions  of  Commercial 
Treaties  before  they  receive  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Crown.  The  hpn.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Resolution ;  but 
the  House  having  already  decided  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,  the 
Question  could  not  be  proposed. 

Mr.  STAYELEY  HILL  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  proposition  which 
had  just  been  made  could  only  be  con- 
troverted upon  one  of  two  grounds 
— either  that  the  consideration  by  Par- 
liament of  Treaties  before  their  ratifica- 
tion would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Executive  Government,  or  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  inconvenience  in 
getting  full  consent  to  the  Treaties. 
Why  should  it  be  said  that  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  Executive  to 
take  into  its  confidence  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  ratification 
of  Treaties  ?  A  similar  objection  to  this 
was  raised  in  1781  and  1782,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Parliament  to  put 
an  end  to  the  American  War,  and  it  was 
said  that  it  was  beyond  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  advise  the  Sovereign  in  such 
a  matter  as  that.  In  the  debate  which 
was  raised  at  that  time  upon  the  great 
speech  of  General  Conway,  all  the  pre- 
cedents on  the  subject  of  Treaties  were 
quoted  and  considered,  and  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  it  was  competent  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  advise  the  So- 
vereign on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  relations  of  England  with  foreign 
countries,  and  notably  the  precedent  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  Henry  Vil.  called 
his  Parliament  together  to  advise  him 
whether  he  should  assist  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  against  the  King  of  France  was 
relied  on.  But  it  had  been  objected  that 
the  consideration  of  a  Treaty  by  Parlia- 
ment before  its  ratification  would  be 
fraught  with  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as, 
there  being  two  parties  to  the  Treaty,  it 
might  produce  an  unwillingness  in  the 
mind  of  either  to  enter  into  it.  But  what 
possible  inconvenience  could  arise  if  it 
should  happen  that,  on  consideration, 
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this  country  became  unwilling  to  enter 
into  a  particular  Treaty  ?    So  far  from 
such  unwillingness  being  inconvenient, 
it  would,  having  arisen  from  full  discus- 
sion, be  attended  with  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.    It  was,  indeed, 
true,  as  was  said  in  the  year  1860,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  made  his  famous 
speech  on  the  subject  of  Treaties — ^if, 
indeed,   one  of   his  speeches  could  be 
more  famous  than  another  —  that  the 
publication  of  a  Treaty,  which  had  been 
kept  secret  during  its  negotiation,  might 
''send  a  thrill  through  the  country;" 
but  it  could  not  be  urged  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  sound    argument    that   it 
would  be  better  that  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  injured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Treaty,  without  having  been 
consulted,  than  &at  before  it  was  entered 
into  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  heard  in 
reference  to  it  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.    Would  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  be  better  and  wiser  to  allow 
them  to  show  the  pressure  which  the 
Treaty  would  bring  upon  them,  rather 
than  leave  theih  to  f;rumble  at  it  after 
it  had  been  entered  mto  ?   Was  it  likely 
to  make  a  Treatv  more  acceptable  to  the 
trades  affected  by  it  to  brmg  it  upon 
them  suddenlvthan  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  having  their  opinions  in 
reference  to  it  expressed  in  Parliament 
before  it  was  ratified?    Again,  it  was 
said  that  a  discussion  on  the  subject- 
matter  might  make  the  other  party  to 
the  Ti'caty  unwilling  to  enter  into  it. 
Well,  did  anyone  think  that  a  Treaty 
would  be  regarded  by  a  foreign  nation 
as  being  worth  entering  into  if  they  dis- 
covered that  this  country  had  got  the 
better  of  them  ?    A  commercial  Treaty 
was  merely  a  bargain  between  two  coun- 
tries, and  if  either  of  them  were  to  find 
out  that  the  bargain  was  an  unfair  one 
would  not  that  country  at  once  repudiate 
the  bargain  ?  It  might  agree  to  be  bound 
by  the  Treaty  for  3ie  time  specified  in 
it ;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
was  not  the  way  to  produce  amity  among 
nations.    His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Warrington  had  gone  at  length  into 
the  question  of  the  G&eaty  of  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow 
him  into  that  subject  further  than  to  aak 
whether  they  could  not  on  the  floor  of 
that  House  have  settled  a  far  better 
Treaty  than  that  was  ?    For  hispart,  he 
believed  that  the  great  bulk  of  fho 
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poople  of  this  country  regarded  that 
Treaty  as  being  one  of  the  greatest 
shams  that  ever  was  palmed  off  upon 
the  British  nation.  But  they  had  now 
to  deal  more  especially  with  the  Treaty 
with  France.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  of  importance  that  that  Treaty 
should  be  completed  in  secret,  and 
that  its  publication  before  ratification 
would  be  attended  with  mischievous 
results.  But  upon  what  ground  could 
that  be  urged  ?  Only  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  15  gentlemen  who  sat 
round  the  Council  Board  were  qualified 
to  advise  the  Foreign  Office  without  ex- 
traneous assistance ;  becauso,  if  they  re- 
quired such  assistance,  it  ought  to  come 
from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Had 
they,  then,  of  themselves  the  necessai'y 
qualitication  ?  That  they  had  not  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Macclesfield,  Manchesterj 
and  CJoventry  had  received  coramuniea- 
tions,  marked  **  confidential "  it  was  true, 
requesting  advice  upon  particular  por- 
tions of  the  Treaty.  What  was  that  but 
a  confession  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
means  of  judging  for  themselves  on  such 
matters  ?  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Warrington  had  referred  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Lord  Granville  to  the  effect 
that  no  Treaty  of  this  sort  should  be  re- 
trogressive. But  was  not  the  new  Treaty 
with  France  retrogressive  ?  It  waa  said, 
indeed^  that  France  had  xmdertaken  not 
to  put  an}"thing  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
tective duty  upon  manufactured  goods. 
Well,  ho  found  by  the  Treaty  that  the 
tariff  duty  on  raw  silk  waa  to  be  If.  25c, 
per  kilogramme,  while  that  upon  thrown 
silk  was  to  be  2 f  50c.  per  kilogramme. 
Where  was  the  compensatory  duty  there? 
In  the  couversioa  of  raw  silk  into  thrown 
silk  it  waa  reduced  to  the  extent  of  from 
6  to  9  per  cent  only.  How,  thcui  could 
it  be  said  that  the  doubling  of  the  duty 
was  anything  but  a  protective  duty? 
That,  however,  was  not  the  time  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject.  The  Treaty 
had  been  kept  private  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  Parliament  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  considering,  before  it  was  too 
late,  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  If 
no  better  reason  could  be  shown  against 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  than 
that  its  adoption  would  be  productive  of 
inconvenience,  or  that  discussion  might 
excite  in  the  minds  of  either  party  to  a 
Treaty  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  it, 


he  hoped  the  House  woiUd  agreo  to  the 
Motion,  for  he  could  not  but  think  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  coimtry 
that  Treaties,  and  especially  commercial 
Treaties,  should  be  considered  by  Par- 
Kament  before  thev  were  ratified. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUBICE 
said,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
rington (Mr.  Rylands)  had  in  his  Motion 
referred  to  a  particular  case  and  laid 
down  a  general  proposition.  It  would, 
he  thought,  have  been  more  convenient 
if  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  had  followed 
the  course  of  his  speech — namely,  if  it 
had  taken  the  general  proposition  first 
and  then  had  illusti-ated  it  with  the 
particular  cases.  He  would  thus  have 
avoided  the  mistake  into  which  he  fell, 
of  merely  iUustrating  a  general  propo- 
sition by  an  exceedingly  modem  instance. 
It  was  a  mistake,  because  there  was  a 
tendency  in  the  human  mind,  which  it  waa 
not  easy  to  avoid,  rather  to  exaggerate 
the  comparotive  iraportance  of  those 
events  which  were  passing  immediately 
around  us.  He  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  the  immense  importance  of  the 
negotiation  with  America,  or  of  that 
which  had  been  recently  concluded  with 
France  ;  but  ho  must  say  that  when  his 
hon.  Friend  brought  forward  so  broad 
a  proposition— namely,  that  all  futui'e 
Treaties  between  this  country  and  foreign 
nations  should  be  ti'eated  in  a  particular 
way — ^it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
supported  the  proposal  by  other  illus- 
trations than  the  two  which  he  had 
adduced  LQ  his  speech,  and  on  which  he  en- 
tirely relied .  H  e  confessed  th  at  w  he  n  the 
hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  got  up  he  expected  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  have 
made  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  hon. 
Friend ;  but  in  that  expectation  he  had 
beeu  disappointed^  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Geutlemau  had  referred  to  one 
authority  only,  and*t}iat  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YH.  He  (Lord  Edmond  FiU- 
maurice)  would  endeavour  to  treat  tho 
matter  in  a  more  general  way;  and, 
first,  he  would  refer  to  the  general  pro- 
position stated  in  tho  Motion.  There 
ran,  he  thought,  tlirough  the  speeches 
made  in  support  of  it  a  radical  miscon- 
ception as  to  what  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were,  and  as  to  what 
the  Constitutional  theory  of  this  coimtry 
as  to  the  making  and  ratifying  of 
Treaties  waa.  If  he  thought  that  tho 
House  waa  placed  in  the  doleful  poai- 
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tion  described  by  bis  bon.  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  Warrington,  be  migbt  be 
disposed  to  agree  in  tbe  view  wbicb  be 
took  of  tbe  remedy.  But,  believing  tbe 
case  to  be  otberwise,  be  sbould  certainly 
go  into  tbe  lobby  against  bim.  Now,  be 
would  begin  by  referring  to  tbe  great 
autbority  of  Mr.  Wbeaton  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  power  in  tbis 
country,  for  Wbeaton  was  not  only  an 
international  jurist,  but  from  bis  know- 
ledge of  tbe  Constitutions  of  tbe  coun- 
tries to  wbicb  be  was  accredited  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity,  was  also  an  autho- 
rity on  constitutional  and  municipal  law. 
He  laid  it  down,  tbougb  tbe  treaty- 
making  power  as  a  brancb  of  tbe  Boyal 
Prerogative  bad  in  theory  no  limits,  it 
was  practically  limited  by  tbe  general 
control  of  Parliament,  whose  approba- 
tion was  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
Treaties  by  which  the  existing  terri- 
torial arrangements  of  the  Empire  were 
altered.  Starting,  then,  with  this  defini- 
tion, be  would  examine  the  various  kinds 
of  Treaties,  in  some  of  which  tbe  power 
of  tbe  House  and  of  the  Executive 
differed  from  their  power  in  others. 
As  to  Treaties  of  Ghiarantee,  the  bon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son),  though  he  obtamed  little  support 
last  Session  to  his  proposal  that  we 
should  get  out  of  our  existing  guaran- 
tees, certainly  represented  the  national 
feeling  in  expressing  a  horror  of  them, 
and  no  Minister  would  venture  to  bind 
this  country  to  a  new  guarantee  ;  but  be 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  thought  it 
only  fair  to  set  aside  for  tho  present  the 
consideration  of  Treaties  of  guarantee 
when  they  were  considering  a  state  of 
tbines  very  different  from  that  imder 
which  Treaties  of  Guarantee  were  pos- 
sible. Treaties  of  Limited  Succour,  by 
which  a  Sovereign  lent  or  sold  men  to 
be  used  against  a  State  with  which  be 
was  not  at  war,  also  belonged  to  the 
past ;  for  no  English  monarch  would  now 
imitate  those  engagements  and  loans  of 
troops  of  which  the  engagement  of  Hes- 
sians by  Qwrge  HTVas  a  fair  illustra- 
tion. He  would  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  doctrines  regarding  Treaties 
known  as  Treaties  of  General  Alliance — 
offensive  or  defensive.  The  question 
was  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
that  House  to  exercise  tbe  interference 
which  the  bon.  Member  for  Warrington 
advocated  in  respect  to  such  Treaties. 
He  would  remind  the  hon.  Member  that 
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a  few  days  ago  be  had  a  Motion  on  the 
Paper  involving  an  attack  upon  the  con- 
duct of  tbe  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
for  tbe  Eules  he  had  framed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  Hyde  Park  at  a  time  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Now,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  arguments  at 
that  time  used  in  justification  of  those 
Eules  applied  with  far  greater  force  to 
tbe  making  of  Treaties  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Parliament.  He  submitted 
that  a  state  of  things  might  arise  re- 
quiring the  making  of  Treaties  of  Gene- 
ral Alliance  and  Peace  by  the  Executive 
alone,  without  calling  Parliament  toge- 
ther for  the  consideration  of  what  might 
perhaps  turn  out  a  very  trivial  matter ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  a 
matter  requiring  the  utmost  secresy  and 
despatch — one  in  which  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  consent  of  Parliament  could 
not  possibly  be  spared.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
it  was  incorrect  to  say  that  Parliament 
had  no  power  in  the  matter.  This,  in- 
deed, had  not  always  been  so.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  two  centuries  anda-half 
ago  there  existeda  great  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Executive  Government  a^dnst 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  what  were  called  the 
affairs  and  mysteries  of  State.  He  found 
it  stated  by  the  historian  Hallam,  that  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  the  House  of  Com- 
mons <&ew  up  a  Petition  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  conclu£ng 
a  TreaW  with  Spain,  and  of  tbe  injustice 
suffered  by  Relish  merchants  and 
mariners  from  the  mariners  of  that 
Power.  They  were  about  to  present 
their  Petition  to  the  Crown,  when  tbe 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Northampton, 
two  of  the  Ministers  of  that  day,  told 
them  that  tbe  House  of  Commons  was 
an  excellent  bodv  for  the  management  of 
local  concerns,  but  they  had  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  Gtevem- 
ment  in  the  consideration  of  the  afi^Edrs 
of  State.  The  difference  between  this 
language  and  that  used  the  other  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli),  who  laid  down 
the  very  opposite  doctrine,  and  advised 
tbe  House  to  recollect  that  it  bad  other 
duties  besides  those  of  a  large  select 
vestry,  showed  how  much  the  position 
of  the  House  bad  changed  since  then. 
James  I.,  on  another  occasion,  when 
the  House  was  about  to  address  him  on 
a  question  of  foreign  politics  relating  to 
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the  marriage  of  his  Bon»  rebuked  the 
''fiery  and  popular  spirits"  who  had 
presumed  to  meddle  with  '*  mysteries  of 
State."  His  hon.  Friend,  had  he  lived 
at  that  time,  would  have  been  deemed 
a  "fiery  and  popular  spirit"  Theques* 
tion  then  arose^  how  had  the  great 
change  in  constitutional  theory  to  which 
he  had  alluded  been  effected?  The 
House  had  obtained  power  in  foreign 
as  in  domestic  questions  by  their  power 
of  the  puree,  and  by  the  appropriation 
of  Supplies^ — a  doctrine  maintained  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  sine©  Charles  II's 
reign.  This  gave  them  the  command, 
not  only  of  the  purse,  but  of  the  helm 
of  GKivernment.  The  importance  of  this 
doctrine  had  been  pointed  out  by  MaUam 
in  the  following  remarkable  words  :— 

"The  House  of  Commons  would  l»e  dcej)!)' 
responsilile  to  the  country  if  through  supint' 
coiili deuce  it  should  ahandon  that  hijcrh  ijri^Tlcgxj 
which  has  made  it  the  arbittii-  of  court  factions 
and  the  regulator  of  foreign  connections,'* 

A  great  deal  of  what  he  had  just  said 
applied  to  Treaties  of  Peace,  and  even 
to  those  which  ceded  territory  at  the 
end  of  a  war.  Lord  Loughborough, 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  American 
War,  brought  forward  a  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  declai'ing  that  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  in  matters  of 
Treaty  was  limited,  and  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of  Par* 
liament  in  respect  to  any  Treaty  under 
w^hich  a  cession  of  territory  took  place» 
Lord  Thurlow,  then  Chancellor,  ridiculed 
and  denounctxl  this  with  groat  violence, 
but  he  himself  believed  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Lord  Loughborough  on  this 
point  to  be  bad  law,  and  also  as  he  had 
shown  by  Mr*  Wheaton  to  be  correct  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  treaties  of  cession 
made  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  only  ex- 
ception ho  knew  of  was  the  cession  of 
Dunkirk  under  Charles  H.,  which  formed 
one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Clarendon*  The  cases  of  the 
Orange  Kiver  Settlement  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  wc^ro  not  to  the  point.  It 
was  interesting  to  know,  from  a  recent 
letter  by  Mr.  Forsj-th  in  the  leading 
journal,  that  the  matter  had  recently 
assumed  the  position  of  a  practical  ques- 
tion^  because  the  Indian  Government, 
acting  with  the  power  of  the  Crown,  had 
thought  fit,  d^  propria  motu,  to  transfer 
116  villages,  now  under  English  rule, 
to  an  Indian  rajah.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown 


was  here  exercised  by  the  Indian  Qo- 
vemment  in  the  cession,  in  a  time  of 
peace,  of  so  much  British  territory  to 
^Native  rule  without  consulting  the  opi- 
nion of  Parliament.  As  an  illustration 
of  cases  in  which  the  Government  might 
have  to  make  Treaties  when  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  and  when  if  the  Execu- 
tive Government  had  to  wait  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  a  very  important 
opportimity  might  be  lost,  he  womd  take 
the  Treaty  made  in  1B40,  concerning 
tho  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  secret 
Protocol  annexed  to  that  Treaty,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  had 
agreed  that  tho  preliminary  measures 
should  be  carried  into  effect  without 
even  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations, so  urgent  was  the  need.  If 
it  had  been  one  of  tho  Bules  of  this 
House  that  no  Treaty  should  be  valid 
which  had  not  received  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  that  Treaty  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  carried  out.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Warrington  had  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  French  Treaty  being  a 
Commercial  Treaty,  and  he  was  willing  to 
grant  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
had  materially  diminished  the  power  of 
that  House  over  Commercial  Treaties. 
When  the  commercial  system  of  this  coun- 
try was  founded  on  a  protective  tariff,  it 
was  necessary,  when  the  changes  pro- 
pctsed  affected  the  Bovenue,  to  come  to 
the  House  with  a  measure  which  was 
technically  a  Money  Bill,  and  the  House 
could  refuse  to  pass  the  Bill  if  it  did  not 
like  the  Treaty.  Since  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  tliis  country  had  adopted  fi^ee 
trade  theories,  it  was  now  hardly  ever 
necessary  for  the  Government  on  any  such 
ground  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  Commercial  Treaty, 
The  9th  section  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
contained  a  clause  at  vaiiance  with  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Portugal,  and  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Gould,  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  City,  and  the  speeches 
of  General  Stanhope  and  others,  the 
Money  Bill  thereby  made  necessary  was 
rdected,  and  the  clause  was  struck  out 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Although, 
however,  this  change  had  occurred,  the 
power  of  the  House  over  Commercial 
Treaties  was  still  great,  as  it  was  over 
all  other  Treaties,  by  its  general  hold  on 
tho  Executive.  Again,  its  influence 
could  make  itself  felt  by  the  assertioii 
of  its  opinions  upon  commercial  matters 
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by  Eesolutions  or  Motions  for  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Crown.  If  the  House, 
for  example,  thought  that  the  Ministers 
had  effected  a  bad  Treaty,  the  House 
might  move  a  Vote  of  Censure  against 
them.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  Ministry  which  concluded  pe€Mje 
with  the  American  Colonies  fell  on  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address,  and  a  Eeso- 
lution  of  sympathy  with  tibe  Americem 
loyalists  being  carried  against  them. 
While  a  Treaty  was  being  negotiated 
a  discussion  upon  it  could  always  be 
got  up,  and  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mercial world  could  easily  be  obtained 
upon  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  the  Government 
c6uld  consult  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  although  the  hon.  Member 
did  not  appear  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  due  weight  to  their 
advice,  it  was  the  undoubted  duty  of 
the  Government  to  obtain  light  from  all 
quarters,  and.  abide  by  the  result.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  regarded  the  making  of 
Treaties,  was  the  best  for  all  interests. 
In|the  negotiation  of  a  Treaty,  the  Execu- 
tive GK)verment  was  independent  and 
untrammelled  by  outside  interference. 
The  moment,  however,  the  Treaty  was 
concluded,  the  Minister  had  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  answer  for  it. 
The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed a  great  and  real  authority  in 
regard  to  Treaties,  and  was  not  in  the 
position  of  helplessness  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington.  His 
hon.  Friend  having  alluded  to  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France,  he  wished 
to  observe  that  there  was  one  clause 
in  it  which  had  been  pointed  out 
in  The  Economist  newspaper  of  last 
November  as  very  ambiguous.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  ''  most  favoured  nation "  clause 
which  had  been  held  out  as  a  great 
inducement  to  this  country  to  submit  to 
the  differential  duties  in  the  Treaty. 
Clause  2,  sub-section  2,  after  providing 
that  the  duties  in  the  tariff  shall  be  the 
maximum  duties,  so  long  as  the  Treaties 
with  foreign  Powers  shdl  not  be  modi- 
fied, provid< 


**  That  the  difference,  as  against  such  goods,  of 
the  duties  therein  speciJSed  mall  not  be  increased 
relatively  to  the  duties  on  the  like  goods  now 
levied  under  treaties  existing  between  France 
and  any  third  Power." 
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This  clause,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant 
that  if  under  now  subsisting  Treaties 
between  France  and  Austria  and  between 
France  and  England  there  were  duties 
of  2  and  3  per  cent  on  Austrian  and 
English  goods  respectively,  it  would  be 
o^en  toj  France  to  make  a  new  Treaty 
with  Austria  admitting  Austrian  goods 
at  1  per  cent,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
could  not  be  compelled  to  admit  English 
goods  at  less  than  2  per  cent,  "miat, 
then,  became  of  the  "  most  favoured  na- 
tion ''  clause  ?  Eetuming  to  the  general 
question,  he  might  say  that  it  was  not 
from  any  wish  to  circumscribe  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House  that  he  expressed 
the  views  he  had  done ;  but  the  present 
Besolution  was,  in  his  opinion,  unneces- 
sary for  the  good  government  of  the 
country,  and  not  likely  to  increase  the 
prospects  of  peace  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe.  He  would  accordingly 
vote  against  it. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS:  The  hon. 
Member  for  Warrington  (Mr.  Bylands) 
in  his  very  able  speech,  said,  although 
he  did  not  think  that  all  the  Members 
of  that  House  would  go  along  with  him 
in  the  object  of  his  Motion,  nevertheless 
some  he  believed  would  sympathise  with 
him,  so  far  as  Commercial  l^aties  weve 
concerned.  Now  he  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners) confessed  that,  so  far  as  the  hon. 
Member's  Motion  regarded  Oommerdal 
Treaties,  he  fuUy  sympathised  with  his 
views.  The  confession  just  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice)  that  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  possess  the  same  power  over 
Commercial  Treaties  which  it  possessed 
50  or  100  years  ago,  might,  he  thought, 
be  taken  as  a  concession  to  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington.  His 
(Lord  John  Manners)  objection  to  the 
present  system  under  which  Commercial 
Treaties  were  effected  was  that  it  mato- 
riallv  interfered  with  what  he  held  to 
be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  decide  upon  the  financial 
arrangements  of  this  country.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  properly  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  annually  pro- 

Sosed  by  the  Government  when  hon. 
[embers  were  well  aware  that  whole 
classes  of  possible  sources  of  taxation 
were  removed  from  that  consideration. 
Last  night,  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  aaked 
the  Prime  Sinister  if  Her  Ibgetlgr'B 
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Govei'umont  liad  any  intention  of  ini- 
posing  an  export  duty  on  coal,  the  right 
lion.  Gentloman  replied  tliat  the  new 
French  Treaty  contained  notliing  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  an  export  duty 
on  coal;    but  he  added  that  until  the 
Treaty  between  us  and  the  Zollverein^ 
which  was  aigned  in  1865  and  which  did 
contain  such  an  obligation,  had  expired, 
which  would  not  be  until  1877,  France, 
euppofeing  the  new  Treaty  to  be  ratified, 
could  claim  exemption  from  any  duty  on 
coal  under  tlie  "most  favoured  nation " 
clause.     There  waa  not  a  man  in  that 
House  who,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  would  say,  when  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  of  the  ChancoUor  of  the 
Exchequer  came  to  be  considered,  that 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  imposing 
an  export  duty  on  coal  was  not  worthy 
of  discussion;  but  until  the  yeai-  1877 
that  House  was  precluded  from  consider- 
ing so  imjiortant  a  question.     The  noble 
Lord,  qualifying  the  concessions  that  he 
made,  proceeded  to  point  out  the  reason 
wliiuh,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  the  di- 
minished power  possessed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  of  less  practical  consequence 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.     Ho  said 
that  the  tendency  of  modem  commercial 
legislation  was  no  longer  to  impose  im- 
X)ort  duties  on  foreign  articles,  and  there- 
fore,  though  the   House  of   Commons 
had  nominally  lost  its  power  in  that 
respect,  that  in  reality  it  had  only  lost 
the  shadow  of  its  power.    If  they  exa- 
mined the    Treaty  with    France    they 
woidd  find  J  it  was  true,  very  few  duties 
retained  in  our  favour^  but  it  contained 
an  enormous  schedule  of  duties  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  this  country 
into  France,  and  the  interests  of  those 
olassea  to  whom  the  noble  Lord  referred 
might  be  most  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
imposition  of  those  duties.     It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
a  perfect  right  to  bo  the  arbiter  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year  un- 
imperilled  and  unimpeded  by  these  Com- 
mercial Treatit\^.      He   could   not   sup- 
port the  Motion  in  that  part  afiecting 
Treaties  in  general.     The  fonns  of  the 
House,  indeed,  prevented  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman &om  putting  the  Motion  for  its 
acceptance;   but  he   could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  sympathy  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  referred  to  Commer- 
cial Treaties  with  foreign  Powers. 

M^.  GLADSTONE :   I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House 


to  pursue  this  conversation  into  a  debate 
upon  a  scale  which,  I  must  submit,  would 
be  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject*    Tho  debate  or  conversation  that 
has  taken  place  has  been  conducted  with 
great  ability,  and  in  particular  I  feel  in- 
debted to  my  noblo  Friend  tho  Member 
for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) 
for  his  able  speech,   in  which  he  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  those  real  his- 
torical studies  that  can  never   bo  too 
sedulously  pursued  by  Members  of  this 
House,  especially  by  Oiose  who  take  part 
in  foreign  affairs,  if  they  wish  to  make 
their  talents  useful   to   their    country. 
There  have,  however,  been  several  points 
on  which  appeals  have  been  made  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  it  seems  to 
me  right  that  tho  debate  should  not  last 
any  longer  without  a  declaration  on  our 
pai-t.  The  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
HLown  (Lord  Jolin Manners)  has  essentially 
altered  the  nature  of  the  issue — if,  in- 
deed, issue  it  can  be  called — where  there 
ifi  neither  a  division  in  prospect  nor  even 
a  Motion  before  the  House.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Btaveley    Hill)    in    his    zeal    seconded 
what  he  called  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warrington  (Mr. 
Kylands)  j  but  though  it  was  true  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  spoke,  it  was  not  cor- 
rect in  tho  ac*tual  jiosition  of  the  question 
before  the  House.     Tho  question,  as  it 
is  raised  by  the  noble  Lord  o^jposite,  is 
really  and  entirely  a  different  question 
from  that  which  is  before  the  House, 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  War- 
rington  (Mr*   Kylands)   has    proposed, 
under  what  I  may  call  adverse  circum- 
stances, not,  indeed,  to  emxity  benches, 
but  to  a  thin  House,  and  without  the 
opportunity  of  testing  by  Motion,  the 
largest  Constitutional  change  which  of 
late  years  has  been  submitted  to  the 
House.     No  doubt  my  hon.  Friend  has 
been  already  complimented  on  the  ability 
of  his  speech,  and  he  has  shown  no  want 
of  courage  in  the  course  he  has  adopted. 
But  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  is  of  a  much  more 
limited  character.    With  respect  to  our 
Commercial  Treaties,  it  has  happened 
de  facto  that  for  the  most  part  Parliament 
has  intervened  up  to  this  time.     Indeed, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  a 
Commercial  Treaty  has  been  made  by 
the  Executive  Government  having  im- 
portant   consequences    as   regards   the 
trade  and  commoroe  of  the  country  when 
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Parliament  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  intervening.  The  noble  Lord  will 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  I  think  he 
has  fallen  into  an  error  in  the  single  in- 
stance he  has  quoted  of  the  prohibition 
by  Treaty  of  an  exjwrt  duty  on  coal.  On 
that  single  instance  the  noble  Lord 
founded  the  sort  of  general  proposition 
that  in  consequence  of  the  system  in 
which  we  live  it  happens  that  behind 
the  back  of  Parliament  important  sources 
of  possible  Revenue  are  closed  by  the 
act  of  the  Executive  at  its  own  discre- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
the  Treaties  in  force  which  preclude  our 
laying  an  export  duty  on  coal  are  Treaties 
copied  from  the  very  same  provisions 
into  which  we  had  entered  with  the  full 
assent  of  Parliament.  The  origin  of  this 
prohibition  of  an  export  duty  on  coal  is 
in  the  Treaty  of  1860  between  this  coun- 
try and  France.  The  noble  Lord  and 
otiiers,  who  took  part  in  the  debates  at 
that  period,  know  that  the  Treaty  was 
contingent  on  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
and  that  all  parts  of  it  were  discussed  in 
this  House  at  great  length.  Indeed,  it 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  Session  of 
1860.  In  those  discussions  Parliament 
either  actively  or  tacitiy  gave  its  assent 
to  the  principle  on  which  we  had  acted 
of  renouncing  the  export  duty  on  coal ; 
and  therefore  it  was  on  that  principle, 
approved  of  by  Parliament,  that  the  Go- 
vernment acted,  and  extended  it  to  Aus- 
tria and  the  ZoUverein.  If  the  proposal 
is  made  to  limit  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  with  respect  to  Commercial 
Treaties  alone  I  should  consider  it  a 
matter  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  de- 
serve separate  and  careful  discussion. 
The  main  elements  of  difficulty  which 
attach  to  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Warrington  do  not  at- 
tach themselves,  or  only  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, to  the  more  limited  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord.  At  the  same  tune,  I  must 
reserve  the  freedom  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  judgment  of  the  (Go- 
vernment, with  respect  to  it,  and  must 
not  be  supposed  in  any  way  to  compro- 
mise either  myself  or  tiiem  with  respect 
to  it.  But  the  question  we  have  before 
us  is  the  very  large  one  raised  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warrington, 
on  which  I  understand  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  to  part  company  with  my  hon. 
Fnend  when  they  have  disposed  of  that 
portion  of  the  subject  relating  to  Com- 
mercial Treaties  alone.    On  the  broader 
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question  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  to 
the  House,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  Mover  of  the  Motion 
it  has  received  the  amplitude  of  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves  in  all  its 
aspects.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Coventry  thought  objection  could  be 
only  taken  to  the  Motion  on  two  grounds 
— the  dignity  of  the  Executive  5ovem- 
ment,  and  the  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  to  the  negotiators  them- 
selves if  the  Motion  were  adopted.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these  objections,  I 
certainly,  for  one,  shall  not  attack  it.  I 
do  not  feel  embarrassed  by  any  oonsider- 
ation  of  dignity  in  the  matter ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  (Government  generally 
and  of  the  Crown  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  even  of  the  Crown,  consists 
in  having  that  arrangement  of  public 
business,  and  that  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  duty  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  which  best  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  argument  of  utility,  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  to 
deal,  I  must  confess  I  differ  from  him. 
He  said  we  must  have  some  stronger 
argument  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
Motion  than  the  argument  derived  froTn 
the  inconvenience  which  the  Motion 
would  import  into  ne^tiations.  I  do 
think,  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the 
success  of  negotiation  is  a  thing  entirely 
immaterial,  and  that,  if  approval  of  the 
Motion  would  be  fatal  to  the  succesalul 
conduct  of  negotiation,  that  would  do 
nothing  towards  making  out  the  case 
against  it — if  that  position  is  to  be 
assumed,  I  confess  I  am  in  despair,  be- 
cause my  objections  to  the  Motion  are  of 
a  practical  character.  Dealing  with  a 
subject  of  a  practical  chan^ter,  on 
political  grounds,  I  really  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  House  would  for  a  moment 
hesitate  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  it 
must  arrive.  With  respect  to  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France,  tiiere  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  House  expressing 
its  opinion  at  this  moment.  If  the 
House  is  disposed  to  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  have  done  wrong  in  sign- 
ing that  Treaty,  the  House  is  perfectly 
free  to  express  that  opinion,  and  it  is 
liable  to  no  imputation  of  breach  of 
faith.  But  look  at  the  difficulty  in  whidi 
we  are  placed.  My  hon.  Friend  seems 
to  doubt  on  the  whole  the  enedienoj  of 
that  Treaty,  and  he,  doubtmg  it^  and 
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stating  some  of  the  arguments  against 
it,  tiie  only  coutsg  open  to  the  Grorem- 
ment  would  be  to  defend  the  Treaty.  I 
cannot  meet  mj  hon.  Friend — I  frankly 
own  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  present 
moment  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the 
Treaty,  because  I  thiiik  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interests*  I  wish 
for  the  Treaty ;  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  nothing  which  might  impeiil  the  safe 
arriTal  of  the  Treaty  at  its  conclusion 
and  ratification,  I  think  an  argument 
in  this  House  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Treaty,  which  might  produce  abroad 
exaggerated  apprehensiona  and  esti- 
mates, either  in  one  sense  or  the  other^ 
might  Teiy  possibly  tend  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  discussion  in  France.  If 
there  is  to  be  discussion,  it  ought  to  be 
unprejudiced,  impartial,  and  spontaneous 
^-derived  from  French  impressions  and 
informations,  and  not  from  English 
opinions  and  telegraphed  reports  of  what 
may  be  said  here,  I  am  unwilling  to 
expose  the  public  interests  in  this  way. 
This,  on  a  small  scale,  illustrates  the 
difficulty  which  would  arise  in  these 
oases,  though  as  regards  information 
there  can  be  no  difficulty.  I  will  make 
a  short  statement  on  points  upon  which 
appeals  have  been  made  to  me,  and  with 
reepect  to  which  I  can  do  so  without 
injury.  My  hon.  Friend  is  under  the 
impression  that  we  are  acting  in  support 
of  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers.  We 
are  neither  the  friends  nor  the  opponents 
of  any  particular  minister  or  Executive 
Ghovemment  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  business  is  to  maintain  the  friendly 
relations  of  this  cotmtry  with  all  other 
nations ;  and  if  we  are  to  do  this  we 
must  sedulously  abstain  from  interference 
with  regard  to  forms  of  Gt)vernment  or 
the  persons  who  occupy  the  post  of 
power.  But  my  hon.  Friend  is  under  a 
misapprehension.  He  says  truly  that 
M.  Tniers  has  been  a  Protectionist 
statesman,  and  is  imbued  with  those 
doctrines  which  my  hon.  Friend  and  I 
believe  are  profoundly  erroneous  and 
eotclusiyely  mischievous,  and  that  is  quite 
true.  Moreover,  we  go  a  little  beyond 
the  objection  to  protection.  We  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  most  mischievous 
policy,  even  though  it  need  not  involve 
the  principle  of  protection,  to  tax  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture.  But  in  this 
matter  we  have  not  been  dealing  with 
the  Executive  Government  alone;  we 
haye    been    dealing  with   the    French 


nation  speaking  through  its  authorized 
representatives.  Until  it  had  spoken 
we  maintained  great  reserve.  The  first 
propositions  of  the  French  Government 
were  not  entertained  by  us,  as  will  be 
recollected  from  the  discussions  which 
were  held  last  Session ;  and  in  the  month 
of  July  last  year  the  French  Assembly 
passed  a  law  which  involved  and  applied 
largely  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of 
raw  materials.  I  am  not  able  to  convey 
the  notion  that  that  produced  any  change 
in  our  view  of  the  policy  or  the  impolicy 
of  the  matter ;  but  it  did  for  the  attitude 
of  one  of  the  pai-ties  to  the  transaction, 
— namely,  that  of  the  French  Govei'n- 
ment  and  of  the  French  nation ;  an« 
after  the  Act  had  received  the  sanctio: 
of  the  Assembly  it  was  impossible  foi 
us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Frenc' 
nation  had  actually  spoken.  In  reply 
to  the  questions  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Edmond  Fiticmaurice)  I  have  ti 
say  that  what  both  parties  understand  ai 
to  the  application  of  the  compensator 
duties  is  this — the  compensatory  dutici  , 
upon  manufactured  goods  and  the  duties 
upon  raw  material  will  become  appli- 
cable together,  and  not  one  before  the 
other,  and  they  will  become  applicable 
to  the  imports  from  this  country  without 
becoming  of  necessity  applicable  to  im- 
ports from  those  counti'ies  with  which 
France  is  under  certain  Treaty  engage- 
ments, for  a  limited  time,  that  may  pre* 
vent  it.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case 
as  regards  differential  duties.  Then  my 
noble  Friend  did  not  imderstand  the 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  that  there  was 
to  be  no  augmentation  of  the  difference 
against  us — ^namely,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  whit^h  France  is  now 
stipulating  to  levy  upon  our  goods, 
and  the  duties  which  by  the  present 
Treaty  with  Austria  she  is  boimd  to  levy 
as  a  maximum  upon  Austrian  goods. 
The  meaning  of  tbat  stipulation 
will  illustrate  by  a  supposititious  case 
Suppose  there  is  a  particidar  article  oi 
which,  by  her  Treaty  with  Austriaj 
France  may  levy  a  tax  of  4/.  Suppose 
we  agree  by  this  Treaty  that  on  the 
corresponding  British  article  she  may 
levy  a  tax  of  5/  She  is  free  under  the 
Treaty  with  Austria  to  reduce  her  tax 
upon  Austrian  goods,  say,  fi-om  4/.  to;j 
2/,  but  she  may  not  do  that  without  a1 
the  same  time  reducing  her  tax  upoa 
British  goods  from  5/  to  3/.  The  wordf 
in  the  Treaty  have  reference  to  possibl 
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reduction  of  duties,  and  tliej  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a  guarantee,  which,  I 
think,  is  necessary  and  effectual,  that 
that  reduction  should  not  be  the  means 
of  increasing  any  disadvantage  under 
which  for  a  time  we  may  be  obliged  to 
stand.  [Lord  Edmoih)  I^zmaukioe,  in- 
terrupting, asked  a  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  *'  favoured  nation  "  dause.] 
I  apprehend  the  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  found  in  this :  the  most  ''  fa- 
voured nation"  clause  is  enacted  in  this 
instrument,  and,  being  enacted  in  it,  I 
apprehend  it  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
wmch  the  instrument  itself  contains.  In 
bringing  forward  the  Motion,  myhon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warrington 
ought  to  have  laid  a  very  broad  ground, 
largely  illustrated  by  cases  of  admitted 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  present 
system,  in  order  to  warrant  him  in  re- 
commending the  enormous  change  he 
wants  us  to  adopt.  He  has  only  referred 
to  the  Treaty  with  France,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  feel  myself  precluded  from 
discussing  on  the  merits,  and  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  with  regard  to 
which  he  makes  assertions,  which  may 
be  true  or  not,  but  which  for  the  pre- 
sent are  really  assumptions  only.  He 
says  that,  if  this  Treaty  had  only  been 
a  proper  time  before  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  it  would  have  been  of  a 
different  character.  If  the  two  Houses 
contain  men  of  the  transcendental  ability 
which  the  hon.  Member  indicated,  it  is 
a  pity  they  do  not  put  them  into  the 
Executive  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  business  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  get  the  best  men  they  can 
to  carry  on  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  does  not 
doubt  that  we  could  have  made  a  better 
Treaty  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  doubt  it  at  all ;  we  could 
have  made  what  we  should  think  a  much 
better  Treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  will  go  further,  and  say  we  could 
have  done  so  in  the  Cabinet.  But  then 
the  question  is — ^Would  the  Americans 
have  a^*eed  to  it?  There  is  the  diffi- 
culty. In  these  negotiations  there  are 
two  to  the  bargain,  and  the  question  is — 
Do  you  intend  to  meet  the  other  side, 
or  do  you  not?  As  all  the  ideas  of 
youth  and  poetry  get  dreadfully  iiqnred 
by  the  friction  and  attrition  of  praotieal 
life,  so  generally,  in  matters  of  ooventtiHb 
and  bargain,  that  which  one  puty  Ii 
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set  before  his  mind  as  desirable  to 
attain,  has  to  be  modified  before  he  can 
bring  his  ideas  into  the  consonance  of 
other  men  whom  he  has  to  meet.  That 
is  the  secret  of  this  difficulty,  and  a  great 
difficulty  it  is.  The  question,  as  I  have 
said,  is  too  large  to  attempt  to  discuss 
it  now.  It  goes  really  to  the  root  of 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  and  in  using 
that  phrase  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  I 
intend  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  power  of  Parliament.  All  that  is 
meant  by  that  Prerogative  is  the  prac- 
tical division  which  it  is  necessary  to 
make  between  the  duties  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  duties  of  the  legislative 
power.  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  this 
vast  question  in  full ;  I  will  omy  point 
out  a  few  considerations  relating  to  it. 
First  of  all,  I  will  say,  whenever  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  ran 
a  risk  of  being  injured,  in  every  instance 
there  has  been  ample  provision  for  as- 
certaining the  mind  of  Parliament.  I 
do  not  beg  the  question  as  to  the  pre- 
sent French  Treaty.  I  look  upon  that 
as  suspended,  although,  of  course,  if  an 
hon.  Member  thought  it  his  duty  to  make 
a  Motion  to  prevent  its  ratification,  it 
would  be  our  duty,  whether  we  liked  it 
or  not,  to  discuss  the  question.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  enjoy  real 
power ;  and,  that  it  should  enjoy  all  iJie 
power  which  the  hon.  Member  may  na- 
turally desire,  is  a  matter  which  may 
present  itself  to  the  minds  of  some  as 
a  simple  one  and  free  from  difficulty ; 
but  if  negotiation  is  one  of  the  most 
anxious  and  difficult  duties  which  the 
Gk)vemment  have  to  perform  tmder  the 
complications  which  now  exist,  it  wotdd 
be  still  more  anxious  and  difficult  if 
those  complications  were  multiplied.  To 
one  {>oint  I  will  address  myself  with 
rather  more  fulness,  because  I  think  it 
really  the  foundation  on  which  myhon. 
Friend  and  others  erect,  not  logically, 
but  practically,  the  arg^nment  they  make 
and  the  proposition  they  wish  us  to 
adopt — ^it  IS  the  precedent  of  the  United 
States.  They  think  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  yoa 
have  aa  instaaee  of  a  provisioii  wissly 
made  and  whkli  gifes  a  new  goanoitse 
Ifar  flie  safe  aaistsgBnM  of  the  interests 
of  fli#  somiey;  mukibrnfirUk  to  lunre 
lakinAlA 
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Now,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  with  all 
possible  respect  for  American  institutions 
— not  ecrupling  to  go  so  far  aa  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  instrument  was 
ever  drawn  by  human  skill  and  sagacity 
— ^but  drawing  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween Constitutions  made  and  Constitu- 
tions that  have  grown — I  say  no  Conati* 
tutxon  was  ever  drawn  by  man  that  shows 
equal  sagacity  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     Therefore,  I  do  not 
undervalue  at  all  the   excellence  that 
there  may  be,  for  the  interests  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  provision  which  reserves  to 
the  Senate  a  very  large  power  with  re- 
gard to  foi*eign  negotiations ;  but  with- 
out hesitation  I   propound  these   pro- 
positions— first  of  aD,   as   far  as  poli- 
tical Treaties   are   concerned,  the  con- 
dition   of   America    is    quite    different 
from  that  of  a  Power  which  forms  one 
of  the  European  family  of  nations.  Ame- 
rica is,  as  it  wore,  remote  from  the  i-est 
of  the  world,  and  that  remoteness  ex- 
empts and  liberates  her  from  many  of 
the  complications  that  attach  to  other 
countries  merely  united  as  members  of 
the  European  family.     Secondly,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  thought  disrespectful  to 
America  if  I  say,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,   that  whatever  benefit  America 
derives  from  that  provision  in  regard  to 
the  Senate  is  purchased  by  a  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the   Powers 
with  whom  negotiations  are  conducted. 
It  both  complicates  and  weakens  the 
addon  of  the  American  Government.    It 
would  be  invidious  to  refer  to  particu- 
lars ;  but  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
observation  and  experienre  have  led  my 
mind.     And  what  I  wish   specially  to 
point  out  is  this — that  the  precedent  of 
the  American  Senate  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  this  country.    If  you  could  have 
it  to-morrow,  you  would  not  take  it ;  for 
what  is  the  precedent  of  the  Senate? 
It  means  this — that  one  of  the  Legisla* 
tive  Houses  of  America  has  a  Committee 
on  Foreign   Eelations,   and  acts  itself 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  that 
in  all  critical    and    important    action, 
when  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  that  great 
branch  of  its  fimetions,  it  proceeds  to  do 
so  in  secret.    Now,  does  my  hon.  Friend 
propose  that  this  House  shall  proceed  in 
Becsret  to  check  the  details  of  negotia- 
tiona  ?    That  would  be  impossible.    But 
does  my  hon.  Friend  think  this  House 
would  consider  it  an  improvement  upon 
the  preaent  stato  of  matters  if  you  were 
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to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Foreign  He* 
Intions,  and  that  Committee  were  to 
meet  in  secret  to  check  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Government  with  regard  to 
the  forms  of  Treaties  ?  But  we  are  not 
the  only  parties  concerned.  There  is 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  would  have 
the  same  power  as  ourselves  ;  they  must 
have  another  Committee,  meeting  in 
secret ;  and  these  two  Committees  meet- 
ing in  secret  are  to  exercise  the  ultimato 
power  of  control  over  the  responsible 
Executive,  the  members  of  these  Com- 
mittees being  of  necessity  comparatively 
irresponsible  ;  and  that  is  to  be  the 
great  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Sir,  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  has  not  taken  a  just 
measure  of  the  real  and  enormous  diffi- 
culties involved  in  tliis  matter.  Aly  hun. 
Friend  did  indeed  refer  to  the  expedient 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
which,  he  thought,  might  perhaps  get 
over  any  of  the  difficulties  he  foresaw. 
Mj  hon.  Friend  has  been  complimented 
for  his  ability  and  his  courage  j  I  must 
compliment  him  also  for  his  tactics — ^he 
has  been  wise  in  adhering  to  generalities, 
and  avoiding  particulars.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  principle,  not  a  plan*  He  wants 
to  commit  us  to  his  views,  and  commit 
us  blindfold.  He  makes  the  proposal 
of  a  JoLQt  Committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
I  can  understand  a  proposal  to  have  a 
Joint  Committee,  to  bring  their  energies 
into  one  common  stock  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Bail  way  Bills^ — that  these  Bills 
should  go  before  one  Committee,  and 
not  before  two.  I  think  it  a  proof  of 
our  folly  that  for  20  years  we  have  not 
adopted  that  plan ;  but  as  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  which 
is  on  behalf  of  both  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England  to  exercise  an  ulti- 
mate judgment  and  control  in  respect  to 
tho  formation  of  Treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  I  must  confess  I  have  no  such 
exaggerated  faith  in  Joint  Committees 
as  my  hon.  Friend  appears  to  entertain  ; 
and  until  he  is  prepared  to  give  some 
body  and  foi-m  to  tho  dreamy  proposition 
he  has  laid  before  us,  I  must  stoutly 
refuse  to  accompany  him  in  the  path  in 
which  he  would  lead  us.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  discussion  much  fur- 
ther; but  tho  proposition  he  wishes  us 
to  countenance  goes  far  beyond  what  ia 
contemplated — it  goes  to  Treaties  of 
Peace.  In  the  midst  of  the  agonies  of 
war,  while  tho  whole  energies  of  the 
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GoYenunent  were  engaged  in  devising 
the  conditions  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace, 
even  then  the  stem  and  iron  will  of  my 
hon.  Friend  is  determined  to  restrain 
their  discretion,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
and  would  compel  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  it 
might  be  from  the  camp,  to  come  before 
this  House  possibly  in  the  midst  of  its 
recess  in  the  autumn,  or  during  the 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide  holidays.  I  do 
not  think  this  proposal  has  yet  attained 
to  such  a  state  of  health  and  vigour  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  more  serious  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  desirable 
to  discuss  it  to-night.  I  do  not  make 
light  of  the  difficulty  my  hon.  Friend 
feels ;  I  do  not  say  the  responsibility  of 
(Jovemment  as  to  errors  in  diplomatic 
negotiations  should  entirely  satisfy  the 
mind  of  my  hon.  Friend;  but  I  do 
humbly  think  that  the  changes  that  are 
contemplated  should  not  be  lightly 
entertained ;  they  must  be  strictly  and 
constitutionally  examined.  We  must 
not  commit  ourselves  to  the  principle  of 
change  till  we  see  our  way  to  a  practical 
arrangement;  and  as  my  hon.  Friend 
has  not  succeeded  in  any  degree  in  open- 
ing such  a  path,  considering  the  im- 
portant calls  upon  us,  we  shaU  do  better 
by  pursuing  our  ordinary  avocations 
rather  than  be  beguiled  and  inveigled 
by  his  speculations  to  take  a  course 
which  might  lead  to  gpreat  practical 
inconvenience. 

Sm  WTLFEID  LAWSON  said,  his 
expectation  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  fully  real- 
ized, for  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said  all  he  possibly  could  say  against 
his  hon.  Friend's  Motion,  but  some  of 
his  arguments  were  not  very  convincing. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon. 
Friend  say  that  the  discussion  of  the 
French  Treaty  in  that  House  might  be 
injurious  to  France.  [Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
I  said  **  injurious  to  public  interests."] 
TTifl  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  say  whe- 
ther he  alluded  to  France  or  England ; 
but  as  to  France  it  was  well  known  that 
no  public  discussion  could  take  place 
there.  It  was  said  a  Treaty  might  be 
urgent,  and  Parliament  might  not  be 
sitting ;  but  if  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
least  importance.  Parliament  might  be 
called  together  to  discuss  it.  He  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  had  been  fortunate  in 
that  he  consented  last  year  to  postpone 
his  Motion,  at  the  request  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  while  the  lieaty  of  Washing- 
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ton  was  under  discussion,  because  the 
results  of  the  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  Treaty  went  to  show  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  right  in  the  view  he  enter- 
tained on  this  subject.     One  fact  was 
worth  many  arguments ;  and  what  was 
the  fact  ?    Our  cousins  across  the  water 
were  a  great  deal  sharper  than  we  were. 
They  referred  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate, 
and  they  made  a  much  better  bargain 
than  we  did  because  the  Government 
did  not  take  the  House  of  C!ommons 
into  council  with  them.     There  was  an 
old  and  true  saying  which  applied  in 
this  case,  that  '^  Where  there  is  mysteiy 
there  is  mischief."     It  had  been  said 
to-night — and  it  was  always  said  when 
this   question  was  brought  before  the 
House — that  the  Ministry  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  what  is  done. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  House 
had  a  great  deal  of  power  if  it  chose  to 
exercise  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  very  slow  to  do  so.    It  was  very 
seldom  now-a-days  that  Parliament  cutoff 
the  head  of  a  Minister.    A  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure on  a  Government  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  because  it  upset  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  an  industrial  country  like  this. 
Therefore,   when  you  said — "Oh,   the 
Ministry  are  responsible  in  the  end," 
you  merely  evaaed  the  point,  because 
you  spoke  of  a  remedy  which  in  practice 
was  hardly  applicable.    When  a  Treaty 
was  being  made   the  practice  was  to 
bring  arguments  forward  to  try  to  pre- 
vent Parliament  from  discussing  it.     In 
the  preliminary  stages,   when    anyone 
got  up  to  object,  he  was  told  by  the 
powers  that  be — **You  are  too  soon." 
If  he  rose  at  a  later  period,  it  was  said — 
*' Don't  bring  forward  the  subject,  or 
you  will  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  which  are  g^ing  on  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner."      If   an 
hon.  Member  got  up  in  his  place  months 
after  all  was  concluded,  then  the  lan- 
guage was—"  Oh,  you  are  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House,  for  all  is  over."    Be- 
sides Treaties  of  Commerce,  which  in 
time  came  to  a  conclusion,  there  were 
Treaties  of  Guarantee,  which  were  in- 
terminable, and  these  it  was  most  im- 
portant should  be  discussed.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  said   veiy 
truly,  in  a  great  speech  that  he  made 
last  spring,  tiiat  our  relations  with  o^er 
countaies  were  the  most  important  part 
of  politics;  that  there  was  nothing  which 
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80  mucli  influenced  taxation,  or  which  bo 
much  affected  the  industry  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people.  It  was  most  desi- 
rable that  such  Treaties  should  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Oalne 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  alluded  to 
a  Motion  which  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawaon) 
made  last  year^  and  eaid  that  he  wanted 
the  Government  to  get  out  of  those 
Treaties  of  Guarantee.  But  what  he 
wanted  the  Goyernment  to  do,  was  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  whether 
we  oould  not  withdraw  from  them  after 
due  notice  to  the  parties  concerned. 
With  regard  to  these  Treaties,  the  mat- 
ter seemed  to  be  this.  We  told  certain 
foreign  countries  we  would  employ  our 
power  and  influence  to  protect  them. 
When  the  time  for  action  came,  we 
were  told  that  if  public  opinion  was 
against  it  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
IVeaty  not  being  carried  out.  In  that 
case  we  deluded  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  we  had  given  the  guaran- 
tee* In  another  case  we  might  be  de- 
luded ourselves,  because  we  might  have 
an  unscrupulous  Minister,  who  might 
come  down  and  say — •* There,  you  are 
bound  to  go  to  war,'^  knowing  all  the 
time  we  were  not  so  bound.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Calne  had  said 
that  no  Government  now  woudd  make 
such  a  Treaty,  But  that  was  not  so, 
because  in  1870,  when  war  was  about  to 
break  out  between  France  and  Germany, 
a  Treaty  of  Ghiarantee  was  entered  into  on 
behalf  of  Belgium  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  That  Treaty  was,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  a  most  mischievous  one,  because 
it  gave  the  people  of  this  country  the 
idea  that  they  were  bound  in  honour  to 
tight  for  Belgium,  and  he  could  trace  to 
that  feeling  a  great  deal  of  that  extra- 
vagant ex|>eDditure  from  which  we  were 
now  suffering,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably form  a  subject  of  discussion  many 
times  this  Session*  It  might  be  said 
that  danger  would  be  incurred  by  laying 
tlie  subject-matter  of  Treaties  before  the 
House,  But  it  might  be  very  important 
to  call  this  House  into  council,  because 
when  you  legislated  in  a  hurry  you  might 
legislate  in  a  panic,  and  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  evil  than  panic  legislation. 
But  when  panic  legislation  arose,  there 
would  always  be  found  two  or  thi*ee  men 
who  would  stand  up  and  say  all  that 
could  be  said  against  a  policy  which, 
though  popular,  might  be  dangerous. 

YOL.  CCXiy.  ImmD  sewes.] 


He  ahould  be  glad  to  see  the  prinoiple 

of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  affirmed  Dy 
the  House — ^namely,  that  it  was  its  duty 
to  criticise  and  dehberato  upon  all  those 
public  negotiations  which  ought  to  be 
made   wholly  in    the   interest    of   the 

people.        

Mn,  NEWBEGATE:  Sir,  I  con- 
gratidate  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  their  having  fidfiUed  to-night 
tlie  engagement  they  entered  into  in 
1871,  when,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Committee,  the  unofficial 
Members  of  this  House  yielded  on 
Thursday  to  the  Government,  on  con- 
dition that  they  always  placed  Supply 
fii'st  upon  the  Business  Paper  on  Friday 
afternoons  and  kept  a  House.  I  am 
tridy  glad  that  the  Government  have 
fulfilled  that  pledge  ;  and  now  I  would 
advert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Motion,  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  (Mr.  Ry lands).  I  fully 
admit  the  justice  of  the  general  objec- 
tions ui*ged  to  that  Motion  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  em- 
powering this  House  to  relieve  the 
Government  from  the  responsibLlity  of 
negotiating  Treaties  in  general ;  but 
there  is  one  species  of  Treaty  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  this 
general  category — I  mean  Commercial 
Treaties,  which  are  again  coming  into 
fashion,  and  of  one  of  which  we  have 
received  a  copy  this  morning  ;  the  Treaty 
at  present  in  process  of  settlement  be- 
tween France  and  England.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  dwell  upon  the  contents  of 
that  Treaty,  because  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it,  and  1  think  that  the 
moment  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  has  chosen  to  bring  on  his 
Motion  is  imfoi-tunate  in  this  respect. 
If  the  hon.  Member  had  confined  his 
proposal  to  Commercial  Treaties,  he 
would  have  found  in  me  a  most  ardent 
supporter,  because  I  have  a  deep  and 
painful  recoHection  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860.  Under  that  Treaty, 
notwithstanding  all  the  assurances  which 
were  given  to  this  House,  those  of  my 
constituents  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ribbon  trade  wore  most  severely  sacri- 
ficed, and  I  find  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Birmingham  alluding  to  the 
Treaty  now  under  negotiation  somewhat 
after  this  manner.  I  need  not  quoto  the 
words;  but,  after  expressing  their  satiB- 
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faction  at  having  warded  off  from  some 
of  the  metal  trades  the  imposition  of 
duties  in  France  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been  highly  injurious  to  those 
trades,  they  proceed  to  admit  that  this 
Treaty  must  bear  heavily  upon  the  tex- 
tile fabrics  of  this  coimtry.  I  remember 
that  in  1860  the  people  of  Birmingham 
were  induced  to  Believe  that  the  people 
of  Coventry  and  of  that  district  were 
alarmed  without  a  cause ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  saw  the  distress,  which 
was  consequent  upon  the  operation  of 
that  Treaty.  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Belief  Committee,  and  I  remember  the 
morning  when  I  and  the  committee 
found  ourselves  with  22,000  persons  to 
relieve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Poor 
Law.  I  remember  that  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prime  Minister  contributed  to 
relieve  that  distress ;  and,  with  all  these 
recollections  still  upon  me,  the  House 
will  forgive  me  if  I  press  upon  its  atten- 
tion that  these  Commercial  Treaties 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
Treaties,  the  negotiation  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  conducted  solely  by  the  Government, 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Because  what  happened  in  1 860  ? 
Two  or  three  of  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rests of  this  coimtry  were  absolutely 
sacrificed  to  considerations  of  general 
poHcy.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  that  is  a 
hardship,  a  grievous  injustice,  which 
Parliament  ought  to  interfere  to  pre- 
vent. There  is  another  consideration. 
It  is  perfectiy  true  that  the  duties  of 
this  country  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  intervention  of  this  House,  and  that 
therefore  the  alteration  of  our  duties 
involved  in  or  consequent  upon  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  must  bring  the  Treaty 
itself  before  this  House;  but  in  what 
way  does  this  question  come  before  us 
when  thus  submitted  to  the  House  ?  In 
1860  I  objected  to  the  removal  of  the 
duties  which  guarded  in  some  degree 
the  interests  of  the  silk  trade,  consider- 
ing that  France  had  still  the  power  of 
returning  her  high  duties,  and  tnat  there 
was  a  manifest  want  of  reciprocity. 
Well,  how  was  I  met  ?  In  this  way — 
"  We,  the  Government  of  this  coimtry, 
have  agreed  with  the  Government  of 
France  that  the  duties  of  France  shall 
be  high,  and  that  the  import  duties 
which  are  levied  in  England  shall  be 
abolished  ;  if  you  object  to  this  arrange- 
ment, you  take  the  responsibility;  tiie 
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House  takes  the  responsibility  of  a  rup- 
ture with  France;  we  warn  you  that 
unless  the  duties  which  are  levied  in 
this  country  are  sacrificed,  you  entail 
the  danger  of  a  rupture  with  France." 
Now,  I  ask,  is  that  a  fair  position  in 
which  this  House  ought  to  be  placed  ? 
That  the  House  must  abandon  its  pecu- 
liar function  as  euardian  of  the  finance 
and  revcQue  of  the  country ;  and  why  ? 
Because  the  Government  of  the  day  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  foreign 
Government  to  alter  our  financial  ar- 
rangements, not  for  a  year,  but  for  a 
period  of  10  years  in  this  case.  I  ask, 
then,  whether  that  is  not  a  sacrifice  of 
the  liberty  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
whether  that  is  not  an  interference  by 
the  GK)vemment  with  our  special  duty, 
and  this  in  concurrence  with  the  action 
of  a  foreign  Power  ?  Sir,  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  on  this  ground  alone  Com- 
mercial Treaties  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  category  of  Treaties  in  general, 
which  I  admit  ought  to  be  negotiated, 
concluded,  and  ratified  on  the  re8{>onsi- 
bilitjr  of  the  Government.  With  regard 
to  tnese,  as  the  Prime  Minister  perti- 
nentiy  asked  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
rinfi^n,  would  you  invest  this  House 
with  the  particular  function  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
because,  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that,  vouhave  not  suggest  any  method 
by  which  your  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. He  also  rightiy  enough  ob- 
served that  there  is  considerable  incon- 
venience— there  is  certainly  delay — ^in 
the  intervention  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Treaties  of 
Peace  or  War,  or  the  cession  or  acqui- 
sition of  territory  in  consequence  of  war. 
In  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  on 
this  part  of  the  question  I  concur ;  but 
he  never  once  adverted  to  the  case  of 
Commercial  Treaties.  I  remember  when 
the  Commercial  Treaty  between  France 
and  Austria,  which  tlurough  the  Treaty 
of  I860  indirectiy  affected  this  country, 
was  imder  discussion,  that  I  suggested 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  this  fact — 
the  Treaty  which  is  thus  to  indirectly 
affect  this  country  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Austiia ; 
why  are  we  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
it  ?  and  I  never  received  an  answer  to 
that  question.  Now,  again,  this  Com- 
mercial Treaty  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber  in  France. 
Why  is  the  House  of  Ocnmocms  not  to 
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have  tHs  Treaty  submitted  to  it  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ?  These  instanees 
are  completely  outside  the  analogy  of 
other  Treaties  and  the  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington  are 
convenient.  They  are  too  wide ;  but  I 
trust  that  the  subject  will  be  raised 
before  the  House  again,  in  order  that 
the  House  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  ite  opinion  upon  this  point, 
whether  Commercial  Treaties,  as  affect- 
ing the  financial  and  commercial  position 
of  this  country,  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  earlier — that  is, 
before  ratification,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  practice  which  prevails  with 
respect  to  other  Treaties.  Because,  look 
at  our  position  at  this  moment.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  told  me,  and  I 
believe  truly — it  was  in  reply  to  a  Ques- 
tion that  I  put  to  him — mat  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  now  negotiating  with 
France  wiU  not  affect  the  duties  of  this 
country.  But,  then,  it  will  do  this.  It 
will  give  the  consent  of  this  country  to 
the  levying  upon  the  produce  of  this 
country,  when  imported  into  France  and 
her  dependencies,  and  when  passing 
through  France  to  other  coimtries,  heavy 
duties ;  and  those  heavy  duties  will  by 
this  Treaty  become  guaranteed  to  France 
for  a  certain  period.  So  that,  literally, 
this  Treaty  will  make  this  country  and 
the  Legislature,  through  its  inaction,  if 
it  takes  no  part  in  the  matter,  parties  to 
the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  by  France 
and  her  dependencies  upon  many  articles 
which  have  hitherto  been  profitably  em- 
ploying the  industry  of  this  country.  K 
it  had  not  been  for  the  able  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  omis- 
sion from  it  of  this  particular  considera- 
tion, and  the  exceptional  position  which, 
as  I  think,  these  Commercial  Treaties 
ought  to  take  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
address  to  the  House  the  few  words  I 
have  spoken ;  but  I  think  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  matter  with  respect 
to  these  Commergial  Treaties  which,  I 
trust,  will  induce  the  House  hereafter  to 
insist  upon  an  ewlier  recognition  of  its 
financial  funetiona    than    has  hitherto 

been  the  case.  

Mb.  AUBERON  HERBERT  said,  he 
thought  Ms  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Warrington  (Mr,  Rylands)  need  not  be 
at  aU  discouraged  at  the   manner  in 


which  his  Motion  had  been  treated ;  for 
he  believed  he  had  gained  this  much  by 
it — that  no  Commercial  Treaty  was 
likely  to  be  made  by  any  future  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  without  being  pre- 
viously laid  before  that  House.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  acknowledged  that 
a  de  facto  right  to  criticise  Commercial 
Treaties  existed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  control  over  those  Trea- 
ties now  contended  for  would  be  only  a 
legitimate  extension  of  the  rights  which 
the  House  had  exenised  in  financial 
matters  for  centuries.  The  French 
Chamber  had  the  present  Treaty  before 
them.  Why  was  it  to  be  isnthheld  from 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  position 
was  one  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  most 
humiliating  that  the  House  should  be 
placed.  As  to  that  part  of  his  hon. 
Friend*s  Motion  which  related  to  Trea- 
ties of  Peace,  he  believed  that  the  with- 
holding such  Treaties  from  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  a  very  bad 
effect.  It  tended  to  produce  among  hon. 
Members  a  certain  carelessness  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs.  They  felt  that 
they  were  not  responsible  to  the  country, 
and  therefore  did  not  exert  themselves 
to  inform  themselves  on  such  subjects. 
Hence  it  was  that  there  was  not  one  hon. 
Member  in  twenty  who  really  took  an 
interest  in  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations.  That  was  one  reason 
why  the  complaint  was  constantly  made 
of  us  on  the  Continent  that  nobody  eotild 
say  what  course  would  be  taken  by  Eng- 
land on  foreign  questions,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  House  felt  itself 
as  responsible  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
relations  as  it  did  with  respect  to  home 
affairs.  It  was  scarcely  fair,  he  might 
add,  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  endeavour  to  frighten  the  House  in 
the  way  ho  had  done  by  talking  of  secret 
sittings.  If  the  House  possessed  the 
thorough  confidence  of  the  country  there 
was  no  reason,  if  the  interests  of  the 
moment  really  demanded  it,  why  the 
House  should  not,  in  dealing  with  Trea- 
ties, foUow  the  example  of  the  Senate  in 
America,  and  hold  such  sittings.  WTiile 
believing  that  it  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
far  better  to  discuss  questions  in  public, 
there  was  no  reason,  when  the  necessity 
for  it  arose,  why  such  a  course  should 
not  be  taken,  for  there  was  in  secret  sit- 
tings nothing  of  which  the  House  need 
be  ashamed.  It  was  also  said  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  with  even  more  than  his 
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usual  force  and  eloquence,  that  the  line 
of  action  proposed  would  greatly  increase 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  canying 
out  Treaties.  But  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
much  better,  when  two  countries  were 
about  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  regard 
to  a  very  critical  question,  that  the 
Treaty  should  be  delayed  and  the  whole 
matter  thoroughly  talked  out — that  what- 
ever was  done  should  be  done  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  whole  people,  and 
only  when  the  time  for  doing  it  was 
quite  ripe— than  that  an  arrangement 
snould  be  made  for  which  the  hour  was 
too  soon  and  the  two  countries  who  were 
parties  to  it  were  not  quite  prepared. 
By  leaving  matters  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  Governments  difficulties  might  no 
doubt  for  the  moment  be  better  managed; 
but  difficulties  got  over  in  that  way 
would  be  sure  constantly  to  reappear  in 
a  worse  form.  The  Treaty  between 
England  and  America  might,  it  was  true, 
have  been  delayed  if  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  that  House ;  but  then  his  be- 
lief was  that  better  results  would  have 
been  produced.  The  curious  relic  of 
power  in  such  cases  which  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  was,  he 
believed,  altogether  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  our  Constitution,  and 
ooidd  not  last  many  years  longer.  For 
his  own  part,  he  put  his  faith  entirely  in 
that  perfectly  free,  open  system  of  which 
we  had  felt  the  advantages  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  reeretted  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  was  of  so  wide  a  character. 
Treaties  of  War  and  Peace,  or  what 
might  be  called  Military  Treaties,  be- 
longed to  one  class;  but  Commercial 
Treaties  belonged  to  a  totally  diflferent 
one,  and  the  line  between  them  was 
broad  and  distinct.  He  could  quite  un- 
derstand that  it  might  be  desirable,  for 
many  reasons  connected  with  the  good 
government  of  the  country,  and  with 
file  maintenance  of  proper  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  that  the  power 
should  be  preserved  to  the  Government 
of  enablingthem  to  deal  with  Military 
or  Naval  Treaties ;  but  he  earnestly 
protested  against  the  conclusion  of  any 
Commercial  Treaty  before  Parliament 
had  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  saying 
whether  that  Treaty  ought  to  be  ratifiea 
or  not.  It  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  carefully  scan  every  word  contained  in 
such  Treaties  before  they  were  oondttded, 
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so  as  to  ensure  that  the  nation  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  imless  there  was  the 
most  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  course. 
Parliament  ought  to  be  fSar  more  astute 
ihan  it  had  hitherto  shown  itself  in  such 
matters,  and  ought  especially  to  see 
that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  give  up 
everything  and  to  receive  practically 
little  or  nothing  in  exchange.  In  the 
case  of  Qommercial  Treaties  they  ought 
invariably  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  ratification. 
If  the  House  were  to  insist  upon  that, 
it  would  really  be  nothing  more  than  was 
insisted  upon  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  even  where  discussion  was  not 
so  free  as  it  was  in  England.  Beference 
had  been  made  to  what  had  occurred 
at  Coventry  and  at  Macclesfield,  and 
certainly  that  ought  to  be  a  warning  for 
the  future  with  regard  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  textile  fabric  trade.  Within  a 
circimiference  of  a  very  few  miles  roimd 
the  constituency  he  represented  (Leeds) 
there  were  more  textile  fabrics  made 
than  were  produced  anywhere  else  in 
Ghreat  Britain,  and  in  the  case  of  Man- 
chester, with  its  cotton  districts,  and 
Leeds,  with  its  woollen  districts,  the 
slightest  change  or  modification  of  the 
present  aspect  of  commercial  afiairaby 
a  trade  Treaty  might  operate  most 
harshly  and  hardly.  There  was  one 
aspect  of  this  question  which  he  thought 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  considered. 
If  we  were  to  go  on  giving  our  coals, 
our  models,  our  macninery,  and  our 
skilled  labour  to  foreign  nations,  as  we 
had  been  doing  for  years,  what  was  to 
hinder  those  foreign  nations  from  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  us  in  our  own 
markets,  and  in  the  markets  all  over  the 
world  ?  The  interests  of  the  artisans  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  by  as 
much  as  was  prevented  from  flowing 
into  their  pockets  for  the  productions  of 
their  labour  might  there  be  a  tendency 
to  pauperise  the  wage-class  population  di 
Great  Britain.  It  was  said  tiiat  eveiy- 
thing  would  come  right  in  the  end ;  but 
he  had  not  much  faith  in  such  a^pgT*^"^^ 
expectations.  What  he  wanted  was  to 
see  what  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  to 
know  what  he  had  to  gpbre  xxp.  To  a 
certain  eztenti  no  donbti  it  was  oasinUe 
tbat  ibim  dftould  be  mam  in  flie 
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bind  this  country  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  until  we  knew  precisely  what 
we  were  doing,  what  was  expected  of 
us,  and  whether  an  adequate  return 
was  to  be  offered  for  that  which  we 
were  to  give.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Auberon  Herbert) 
had  said  something  about  being  fright- 
ened. No  one  was  likely  to  be  fright- 
ened ;  but  still  it  was  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  deal  carefully  and  cautiously 
with  these  important  matters,  and  not 
to  allow  the  country  to  be  rashly  and 
hastily  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  disastrous. 

ViscouxT  E>rFIELD  could  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  had 
spoken  on  this  subject  that  before  this 
Treaty  was  proceeded  with,  the  moat 
ample  information  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  the  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Those  gentlemen  were  requested  by 
Lord  GranvillG,  and  they  complied  with 
the  request,  to  appear  before  the  Mixed 
Commission  in  Paris  in  order  that  their 
various  claims  should  be  considered. 
During  the  Beeess,  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial classes  of  this  country  attended  fro- 
quently  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  subse- 
quently upon  the  Commissioners  in  Paris. 
They  gave  their  views,  they  entered  into 
the  fullest  explanation  before  the  French 
and  the  Engush  Comnussioners  ;  and  he 
believed  that  when  the  further  Papers 
were  presented  to  Parliament  it  would 
be  seen  that,  by  the  advice  of  those 
giMiflemen,  very  great  and  important 
alterations  and  emendations  were  made 
in  the  Treaty.  He  thought  that,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  House  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as 
the  Foreign  Office  was  concerned,  neither 
the  commercial  nor  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Treaty. 

I)R.  BREWER  said,  an  hon.  Member 
had  suggested  that  the  people  at  large 
sliould  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  a 
Treaty  before  it  was  ratified.  Now,  as 
to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  whidi 
had  been  specially  alluded  to,  he  (Dr. 
Brewer)  believed  that  if  it  had  been 
first  of  all  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
two  countries,  such  great  exasperation 
would  have  been  exhibited  at  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  as  would  have  utterly 
prevented  tlie  Government  fi'om  per- 
forming their  duty.     That  would  have 


led  to  great  procrastination,  and,  per- 
haps, ultimately  to  war.  He  thought 
the  transfer  to  the  House  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Goverament  with  refer- 
ence to  Treaties  would  be  nothing  but  a 
delusion  and  a  snare. 


ARMY-^THE    9th    LAlfCERS— CASE    OF 

THE  LATE  SUB-LIEUTENANT  TRIBE. 

QUESTIOXB. 

LoRB  ELCHO,  on  rising  to  put  Ques- 
tions to  the  Secretary  for  War  relating 
to  the  case  of  the  late  Sub -Lieutenant 
Tribe,  said,  that  when  he  brought  the  case 
forward  last  Session  he  was  iii  hopes  that 
he  would  not  have  to  trouble  the  House 
again  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  he  now  felt 
compelled  to  refer  to  it.  When  he  spoko 
of  reluctance,  it  was  just  possible,  if  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in  Ilia 
place,  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
not  believe  him  when  he  said  so,  because 
last  Monday,  w^hen  ho  alluded  to  a 
grievance  affecting  an  interesting  class 
which  it  was  desirable  to  bring  forward 
on  some  suitable  occasion,  and  when  ho 
urged  the  House  to  consider  whether  it 
was  wise  to  take  away  the  old  privileges 
of  tho  House  of  bringing  forward  giiev- 
ances  on  the  Order  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  said  that  he  (Lord  Elcho) 
and  those  who  opposed  his  Resolutions 
were  simply  actuated  by  a  wish  to 
speak  in  that  House  and  to  bring  them- 
selves prominently  forward,  Cei-tainly, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  forming  an  estimato 
of  his  diaracter  some  years  ago,  when 
they  were  both  inhabitants  of  the  Cave  ; 
but  possibly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  no  more  coiTect  in  the  estimate 
he  formed  of  the  character  of  his  fi-ieads 
than  h©  had  shown  himself  to  be  in 
framing  a  Budget,  and  perhaps  therefore 
the  House  would  give  him  (Lord  Elcho) 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  hon.  Members  who  wero 
present,  and  who  were,  perhaps,  not 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  would  say  a  few  words  upon  tho 
main  points.  On  that  occasion  he  showed 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Tribe  was  what  was  called 
a  '^  Card  well*  s  man,"  or  had  gained  his 
commission  without  purchase.  Tho 
serious  question  was  that  this  officer  had 
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been  placed  under  arrest  by  his  com- 
manding officer  on  a  distinct  charge  of 
falsehood,  and  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
consisting  of  very  distinguished  officers 
—-Infantiy  £is  well  as  Cav^ry — and  pre- 
sided over  by  General  Lysons,  was 
ordered  to  investigate  the  case.  This 
Court  went  fully  into  the  evidence,  and, 
he  believed,  intended  to  report;  but  a 
telegram  came  from  the  Adjutant  General 
desiring  them  not  to  report,  and  they 
obeyed.  The  next  step  was  a  Memo- 
randum from  the  Adjutant  General  upon 
the  evidencelaid  before  theField  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief.  The  eflfect  of 
this  Memorandum  was  that  if  Mr.  Tribe 
elected  to  remain  in  the  Army,  he  must 
remain  in  the  9th  Lancers,  although  his 
conduct  in  some  respects  was  not  such  as 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  British 
officer,  and  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  remained  he  was  to  be 
treated  with  cordiality.  The  result  was 
that  as  this  sub-lieutenant  had  not  been 
relieved  by  the  Court  of  the  charge  of 
falsehood,  the  officers  decHned  to  asso- 
ciate with  him.  He  complained,  and 
the  next  step  in  this  strange  story  was 
that  the  Adjutant  General  went  down  to 
Aldershot  officially,  and  told  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  insisted  upon  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief ;  that  any  officer  who  did  not 
obey  would  be  removed  from  the  regi- 
ment. After  consideration  the  Adjutant 
General  requested  the  colonel,  on  behalf 
of  the  reffiment,  to  write  a  letter  to  him, 
stating  the  course  which  the  officers  in- 
tended to  pursue.  When  he  mentioned 
the  case  last  year  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  exact  nature  of  their  reply,  but  he 
expressed  his  confidence  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  English  gentlemen 
would  give — namely,  that  as  long  as  an 
officer  in  the  regiment  was  imexonerated 
of  charges  of  falsehood  made  against 
him  by  the  conmianding  officer  they 
must  decline  respectfully  to  associate 
with  him  socially,  though  they  would,  of 
course,  do  what  was  necessary  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  and  duty.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  actual 
tenor  of  the  answer  to  the  request  made 
by  the  Adjutant  General.  To  that  letter 
the  officers  received  no  reply,  and  no 
further  steps  were  taken  with  regard  to 
it.  He  was  told,  however,  that  when 
the  letter  of  the  officers  was  received  at 
the  War  Office,  a  committee  met,  oom- 
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posed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief^ 
and  other  Generals.  Amongst  them  was 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Surveyor 
Gener^  of  the  Ordnance  (Sir  Henry 
Storks),  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
dissolving  the  regiment,  pretty  much  as 
he  would  have  dissolved  a  recalcitrant 
Parliament  in  Corfu,  imder  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  said 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  in  favour  of 
dissolving  the  regiment,  for  he  recom- 
mended that  the  threat  of  removing 
every  officer  from  the  regiment  should 
be  carried  into  execution ;  and  that  was 
much  like  dissolving  the  regiment.  He 
hoped  he  was  wrong  in  this  statement ; 
but  so  he  was  told,  and  he  alluded  to 
the  point  because,  if  he  were  right,  it 
had  an  important  bearing  upon  another 
branch  of  military  administration,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  discipline,  and  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  but  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  .a  General  in  Her  Majesty^s 
Service,  was  nevertheless  called  on  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  on 
these  matters.  Such  a  fact  showed 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  administration  of  the  War  Office, 
and  it  was  not  desirable  that  a  General 
Officer  should  be  Surveyor  General  if  he 
was  to  be  called  in  to  give  advice  on 
matters  with  which  he  had  no  official 
connection  whatever.  The  Committee, 
however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
steps  could  be  taken,  and  that  an  order 
forcing  English  officers  and  gentlemen 
by  of&cial  authority  to  associate  with 
another  officer  who  had  not  cleared  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  falsehood  was  an 
improper  and  impossible  order.  The 
matter  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  drop, 
and  the  regiment  heard  nothing^  more 
of  it.  The  next  stage  in  Mr.  Tribe's 
c€treer  was  that  on  the  transfer  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment  to  Wool- 
wich, he  absented  himself  three  times 
without  leave  from  stable  duty.  On  the 
first  two  occasions  he  was  reprimanded. 
On  the  third  occasion  he  was  taken  be- 
fore the  Conunandant,  Sir  David  Wood, 
and  was  reprimanded  by  him ;  and  he 
(Lord  Elcho)  mentioned  last  Session  that 
on  the  very  day  he  was  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House  he  received  a 
telegram  stating  that  Mr.  Tribe  was 
again  imder  arrest  upon  the  old  charge 
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of  falsoliood*  He  had  now  traced  this 
history  ab  ovo  down  to  the  point  when 
the  question  came  before  the  House  last 
year.  The  Secretary  of  State  appealed 
to  him  not  to  bring  it  forward,  as  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  was  then  sitting  upon  the 
case.  The  ehai-atter  of  a  most  distin- 
guished regiment,  Liowever,  being  at 
Btake^  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  perse* 
vere.  He  came  now  to  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  referred.  That  Court  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  complaints  made  oy  Mr. 
Tribe  against  the  officers  for  not  asso- 
dating  with  him.  Instead  of  this  case 
of  arrest  for  falsehood  being  dealt  with 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  Quartermaster 
General  was  sent  down  to  inquire  into 
complaints  made  by  Mr.  Tribe  against 
the  ofl&cers ;  and  in  August  Mr.  Tribe, 
being  summoned  to  the  War  Office,  was 
taken  there  imder  arrest.  The  Adjutant 
General  then  informed  him  that  hig  com- 
plaints had  fallen  through,  and^  by  order 
of  the  Coinmander*in-Ghief,  severely  re- 
primanded him*  but  then  released  him 
fi?om  arrest  without  alluding  to  the 
charges  of  fakehood,  and  directed  him 
to  return  to  his  duty^  stating  that  his 
conduct  might  still  render  necessary 
some  further  inquiry  or  be  the  subject 
of  further  proceedings*  Why  did  the 
Adjutant  General  release  this  officer  from 
arrest?  The  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  1 9th  of  July,  and  on  the 
20th  this  officer  was  put  under  arrest 
by  his  colonel  on  charges  of  falsehood. 
It  was  to  those  charges  that  the  tele- 
gram he  had  read  in  the  House  last  year 
referred.  They  were  forwarded  to  the 
Horse  Guards  by  the  General  in  com- 
mand at  Woolwich,  Sir  David  Wood, 
for  trial  by  a  general  Court  Martial,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  the  evidence  was  such  as 
would  insure  conviction.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Adjutant  General,  on 
reporting  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into 
matters  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  charges,  released  Mr.  Tribfi  from 
arrest.  Having  been  released  from  arrest, 
the  next  stage  of  the  eventful  story  was 
that,  Mr. Tribe  was  sent  to  the  depot  of 
his  regiment  at  York,  and  while  there 
obtained  three  days  leave  to  gcf  to  Don- 
caster,  The  Doncaster  Eaces  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  August,  and  on  the  16th 
he  was  seen  to  leave  the  barrack  yard 
at  5,30  p.m,  with  a  little  black  bag  in 
his  hand.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
regiment  had  seen  nothing  of  him  ;  but 


soon  after  his  flight  it  waa  discovered 
that  he  had  left  a  considerable  number 
of  debts  behind  him.  He  was  indebted 
to  the  regimental  master  tailor  and  the 
regimental  master  shoemaker;  he  had 
boiTOwed  £11  from  a  sergeant  in  the 
regiment^  and  he  had  forgotten  to  pay 
his  regimental  servant's  wages  ;  seversd 
of  his  cheques  were  returned  dishonoured, 
one  of  wluch  had  been  paid  by  him  t-o 
the  mess  sergeant,  and  another  for  £25 
to  a  hotelkeeper  at  York.  This  cheque 
waa  drawn  on  Cox  and  Co.,  signed  **  L. 
Martin,"  and  endorsed  by  Mr,  Tribe; 
Cox  and  Co.  returned  it  unpaid,  as  the 
only  L.  Martin  who  banked  with  them 
was  an  officer  of  the  Lancers  who  had 
informed  them  it  was  not  his  signature. 
This  cheque  was  submitted  to  Mr,  Nether- 
elift,  the  expert,  who  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  whole  of  the  cheque,  includ* 
ing  the  signature,  had  been  written  by 
Mr,  Tribe,  It  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  for  the  sake  of 
the  honour  and  credit  of  the  regiment. 
This  cheque,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
expert  as  he  was  informed,  was  shown 
to  the  noilitary  authorities,  yet  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  matter,  and  some  time 
afterwards  Mr,  Tribe  was  gazetted  out 
of  the  service  **  absent  without  leave," 
He  had  already  stated  he  brought  for- 
ward this  question  with  reluctance  ;  ho 
had,  however,  been  forced  to  do  so 
through  the  acts  of  Mr,  Tribe's  friends. 
A  pamphlet  had  been  issued  entitled 
Th^  Tribe  Seamhl,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  had  no  Itnowlodge  until  a  copy 
was  forwai'ded  to  him.  A  letter  signed 
*'  CiviUan  "had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject,  of  which  he  had 
no  knowledge  until  it  was  sent  to  him 
through  the  postj  and  a  statement  of 
the  affair  had  been  piiblished  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  respecting  which  a 
soUcitor's  letter  had  appeared,  he  be- 
lieved, in  Th^  Morning  Pod,  signed  Wil- 
kinson and  Son.  This  writer  said  ho 
hoped  the  reports  would  not  be  believed 
by  the  public,  and  ui*ged  them  not  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  question  until 
all  the  facts  had  been  made  public,  and 
invited  Lord  Eicho  to  apply  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  in  Parliament  for  all 
the  Papers  connected  with  the  case,  In- 
cluding a  letter  from  Dr,  Tomkius,  dated 
the  30th  of  December  last,  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  which  lie  would  iind 
more  than  he  expected  or  had  been  told 
of.    After  this  distinct  challenge  it  waa 
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impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  bring- 
ing forward  the  question,  and  as  re- 
garded the  letter  of  Dr.  Tomkins,  if  it 
were  what  he  believed  it  to  be,  it  would 

EVe  him  no  information.  The  letter  of 
r.  Tomkins  to  the  Oommander<in-Chief 
made  a  most  cruel  assertion  as  regards 
the  officers  of  the  regiment — as  cruel  as 
it  was  unjust.  Admitting  that  Mr.  Tribe 
forged  a  cheque  and  left  in  debt,  got 
into  trouble,  and  absconded,  Dr.  Tomkins 
declared  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
his  actions,  because  he  had  been  driven 
into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  his  brother  officers.  On  receipt 
of  this  letter,  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  probably  the  Surveyor  General, 
sent  to  Cox's  for  information  as  to  the 
state  of  his  account,  because  the  letter 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Tribe,  at  the  time,  had  ample  funds,  and 
therefore  had  no  inducement  to  forge  a 
cheque  or  leave  his  debts  unsatis&ed. 
The  answer  returned  was  that  bills 
of  his  had  been  repudiated  before,  and 
that  he  had  no  assets.  If  any  of  these 
statements  were  inaccurate  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  them  corrected,  nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure.  He 
coidd  not  personally  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  them,  tney  had  not  come  within  his 
own  knowledge,  but  the  source  whence 
he  had  obtained  them  induced  him  to 
believe  they  were  true.  He  had  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  commenting  on  the 
various  points ;  but  having  stated  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  facts,  he  wished 
to  put  a  few  Questions  to  the  Secretary 
for  War.  He  asked,  first,  Whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  lay  on  the 
Table  the  Papers  connected  with  the 
case  ?  He  did  not  suppose  he  would. 
They  had  refused  him  last  year ;  and  if 
presented  they  would  not  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  case,  for  no  Memo- 
randum was  issued  of  the  censure  passed 
on  Mr.  Tribe,  or  of  the  explanations  given 
to  the  officers.  The  proceedings  by  the 
Adjutant  General  were  conducted  orally 
throughout.  He  would  further  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  whether  the  circum- 
stances he  had  stated,  and  which  he  was 
told  could  be  substantiated,  were  mate- 
rially correct  ?  He  would  likewise  ask 
whether  he  could  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  apparently  strange 
way  in  which  this  matter  had  been  de^t 
wiih  by  the  authorities  ?  He  asked  this 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  some  such  | 

Lord  Elcho 


explanation  might  or  could  be  given ; 
for  in  the  absence  of  it  there  was  on  the 
face  of  the  case  an  appearance  of  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  temporizing,  and  seem- 
ing partiality  which  tended  to  injure  the 
pubHc  service  by  shaking  the  confidence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army  in  the  fair 
and  impartial  administration  of  its  dis- 
cipline. He  had  no  wish  to  bear  hardly 
upon  this  poor  man,  but  simply  to  sup- 
port discipline.  He  admitted  that  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  should  rarely  and  not 
rashly  be  brought  before  the  House  even 
under  the  new  system,  whereby  power 
was  centred  in  the  Secretary  of  otate, 
and  the  quMi  fiction  of  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Qro^m  as  to  the  special  command 
of  the  Army  had  been  weakened.  It  was, 
however,  an  answer  given  bv  the  Secre. 
tary  of  State  for  War  himself  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Holms)  that 
first  brought  this  affair  before  the  House, 
that  £inswer  being  given  in  a  way  which 
conveyed  an  incorrect  impression,  and 
was  hurtful  as  regarded  me  officers  of 
the  9th  Lancers.  It  was  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  as  the  great  inquest 
of  the  nation,  to  bring  before  it  any 
question  affecting  the  Army  in  which 
truth,   justice,   and  discipHne  were  at 

stake.  

Mb.  CAEDWELL:  In  whatever  else 
I  may  differ  from  the  noble  Lord,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
right  and  duty  of  this  House  to  inform 
itself  upon  the  mode  in  which  public 
duties  are  discharged ;  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  thinking  that  the  House  has  a 
perfect  right  to  know  the  result  of  any  such 
proceedings  that  when  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney  asked  me  the 
conclusion  at  which  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  General  Commandin^-in-Chief  had 
arrived  in  a  matter  of  discipHne  that  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  manner  I  have  done, 
because  I  thought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  satisfied  with  the  an- 
nouncement made,  and  would  not  wiah 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  suoh  a 
subject.  1  abstained,  therefore,  from 
entering  into  any  details  or  reasoning  on 
the  sublet,  which  I  was  sure  the  House 
would  deem  to  belong  to  the  adminifltra^ 
tors  of  the  Army — ^mat  is  to  say,  Ui 
Boyal  Highness  and  the  Ai^jutMik  O*- 
neral,  and  should  not  be  eotoctd  iM 
this  House.  I  gave  that  m 
consultation  with  his  Bogral 
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and  I  still  maintain  that  an  lion.  Mem- 
ber putting'  a  Question  as  to  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  had  a  right  to  be  told  what 
the  result  had  been.  I  am  also  prepared 
to  maintain  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
example  or  consistent  with  principle  or 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  that  I  should 
go  farther  and  enter  into  details  and 
arguments.  This  has  been  an  unhappy 
case,  and  it  has  been  so  much  dealt  with 
by  the  noble  Lord  that  I  really  wonder 
I  have  never  been  able  distinctly  to  elicit 
what  is  the  grievance  whicJi  with  such 
very  g^reat  reluctance  he  has  twice 
brought  before  the  House.  I  presume 
it  is  that  he  supposes  the  disciphne  of 
the  Army  has  in  some  way  been  taken, 
or  sought  to  be  taken,  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  Koyal  Highness  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  [Lord  Elcho  :*  No.]  If  that 
is  disavowed,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
the  grievance  is.  The  question  has  been 
handled  from  beginning  to  end  by  those 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  Army, 
[Lorfl  EiiCno  :  Hear,  hear.]  The  noble 
Lord  stated  last  year  that  he  had  no 
charge  to  prefer  against  his  Royal 
Highness  or  against  the  Adjutant  Gene- 
red,  and  that  his  only  charge  was  against 
myself.  [Lord  Elcho  :  No.]  The  noble 
Lord  80  stated,  and  I  was  present  and 
answered  the  charge.  If  that  was  not 
the  complaint  I  really  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  I  proceed  to  give  a  narrative  of 
what  haa  actually  occurred.  In  the  first 
place  there  seems  some  sort  of  confusion 
about  the  mode  in  which  'hir.  Tribe  en* 
tered  the  Army.  The  noble  Lord  ap- 
parently intended  to  suggest  that  I  took 
some  sort  of  interest  in  this  yoimg  man 
because  he  came  in  un<ier  the  new  sys- 
tem. [Lord  EixTHo:  No,  no;  it  was 
2 'he  Baihj  Telegraph  J]  Whoever  said  it, 
he  no  doubt  came  in  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, because  he  got  his  commission  with- 
out purchase ;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
new  system  appHed  to  him  was  this — he 
came  in  aa  a  probationer,  and  would 
have  been  Kable  to  have  his  commission 
taken  from  him  unless  he  obtained  the 
proper  certificates  of  conduct  the  first 
year.  He  had  been  on  the  list  of  those 
already  deemed  entitled  to  commissions 
under  the  old  system,  and  he  came  in 
on  the  terms  of  the  new  system.  He 
went  to  Sandhurst  under  the  new  ar- 
7"  ments,  and  did  not  stay  the  whole 
time  there,  but  left,  as  the  dis- 
d  ffovemor  of  that  Institution 
ithout  any  charge  having  been 


made  against  him.  When  the  timo 
came  for  him  to  join  his  regiment,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  join  it^  he  was 
asked  on  behalf  of  the  subaltern  officers, 
in  a  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  among 
all  who  hear  me,  whether  he  had  any 
objection  to  being  transferred  to*another 
regiment.  There  were  circumstances  re- 
specting that  letter  which  received  tlie 
marked  censnre  of  his  Eoyal  Highness, 
Then  there  were  complointa  on  both 
sides — complaints  from  his  Commanding 
Officer  and  complaints  on  his  part,  and  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  them,  and  means  were  taken 
to  make  it  effectual.  Nothing,  as  the 
noble  Lord  says,  cotdd  be  better  than 
the  constitution  of  that  Court,  but  ho 
says  a  telegram  was  sent  down  from  the 
War  Office  ordering  it  not  to  deliver  its 
judgment.  Now,  in  words  that  is  true, 
but  in  spirit  it  is  not  at  all  true.  I  am  in- 
formed—and I  am  speaking  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  officers,  and  I  have  referred  to  the 
Queen^B  Regulations — that  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  does  not  report  an  opinion  unless 
it  is  directed  to  report  an  opinion.  This 
Court  of  Inquiry  had  not  been  directed 
to  report ;  they  telegraphed  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General  to  know  whether  they 
were  to  report  an  opinion  or  not,  and  the 
answer  was  No,  they  were  only  to  fur- 
nish iDformation.  Thereupon  the  in- 
formation was  laid  before  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  was  decided  upon  by  him, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral and  the  officers  around  him.  This 
had  been  done  several  days  before  tlio 
proceedings  came  to  my  knowledge  at 
all ;  and  it  was  only  when  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  put  a 
question  on  the  subject  that  it  became 
my  duty  to  inform  myself  about  them, 
AccordiDgly,  the  laborious  and  very  un- 
pleasant task  was  laid  on  me  of  reading 
all  these  proceedings  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  I  could  only  give  my  opinion 
for  what  it  was  worth,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  and  the  Adjutant  General 
could  oome  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  at  which  they  had  arrived.  They 
gave  their  order  accordingly,  and  the  re- 
sult I  stated  in  answer  to  my  hon.  Fiiend. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Court  had 
reported 

Lord  ELCHO  i  I  said  they  were  told 
not  to  report. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  But  the  noble 
Lord  said  the  officer  had  been  charged 
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with  falsehood,  and  had  not  been  ex- 
onerated by  those  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  charge.  I  deny  that  alto- 
gether. The  Court  of  Inquiry  were  not 
authorized  to  sit  in  judgment  or  to  give 
their  opinion,  but  those  who  did  give  it 
were  his  Boyal  Highness  and  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. They  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  information  with  wmch  the  officers 
furnished  them.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  charges  had  not  been 
proved,  and,  coming  to  that  conclusion, 
they  communicated  it  to  the  regiment. 

LoBD  ELCHO  asked  whether  he  had 
been  correct  in  stating  that  the  Memo- 
randum giving  the  opinion  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  and  the  Adjutant  General  con- 
tained the  words — *' Although  his  con- 
duct had  in  some  respects  not  been  such 
as  had  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  a 
British  officer?" 

Me.  CARDWELL  :  There  were  some 
qualifying  observations. 

LoKD  ELCHO:  The  whole  question 
lies  in  that.     

Me.  CAEDWELL  :  No,  it  does  not. 
The  whole  thing  turns  on  the  oopdusion 
at  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Adjutant  Q^neral  arrived.  The  noble 
Lord  then  says  there  were  charges  brought 
against  this  imfortunate  man  which  the 
General  Officer  who  commanded  at  Wool- 
wich thought  sufficient  to  justify  a  Court 
Martial,  and  he  wished  to  know  why  the 
Adjutant  General,  while  reprimanding 
Lieuten£int  Tribe,  took  no  notice  of  these 
charges.  I  will  tell  the  noble  Lord  why. 
Because  these  charges  had  been  very 
careMly  considered  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  and  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral differed  from  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Woolwich,  and  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  facts  were  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantiate the  inquiry  or  to  justify  the 
Court  Martial.  The  Adjutant  General 
did  not,  therefore,  use  these  charges  in 
the  way  of  reprehension  or  censure  of 
the  individual  whose  conduct  had  been 
impugned.  The  noble  Lord  then  said 
that  a  document  had  been  presented  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  making  cruel 
charges  against  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  he  asks  me  to  tell  him  some- 
thing of  the  contents  of  that  document. 
I  wiU  tell  him  just  this  much — ^that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  did  receive  such  a 
document,  and  that  it  called  upon  him 
to  institute  an  inquixT,  and  threatened 
legal  proceedings.    Me  said — "  If  you 
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threaten  lesal  proceeding  you  have  no 
right  to  call  upon  me  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry, nor  is  it  fair  to  the  gentlemen  who 
are  going  to  be  submittea  to  a  legal  in- 
quiry." The  Commander-in-Chief,  there- 
fore, laid  the  document  entirely  aside, 
and  having  done  so,  I  am  not  ^ing  to 
gratify  the  noble  Lord's  curiosity  as  to 
anything  I  may  know  about  the  con- 
tents of  that  document.  What  hap- 
pened ?  The  first  complaint  was  inquired 
into  by  a  Court  of  Liquiry,  presided  over 
by  General  Lysons.  IDiose  who  were 
responsible  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Adjutant  General  carefully  con- 
sidered with  them  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Court  of  Liquiry,  and  they 
arrived  at  their  own  independent  judg- 
ment. They  communicated  that  decision 
to  the  regiment,  and  there  that  matter 
ended.  There  were  further  complaints 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Tribe  against 
the  officers,  which  were  investigated  by 
Sir  Thomas  M'Mahon,  and  the  result 
was  conmiunicated  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Complaints  were  made  from 
Woolwich  relating  to  charges  of  false- 
hood. They  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Adjutant  General,  and  as  those 
charges  could  not  be  sustained,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  decHned  to  act  upon  them 
at  all.  Complaints  were  then  made  by 
the  officers  against  Mr.  Tribe,  and  in- 
vestigated by  the  Quartermaster  (Gene- 
ral and  a  Court  of  Liqui]^,  which  went 
down  irom  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
result  of  that  inquiry  was  also  communi- 
cated to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  and 
to  Lieutenant  Tribe.  The  noble  Lord 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Adju- 
tant General  told  lieutenant  Tribe  that 
his  conduct  might  call  for  further  investi- 
gation. What  he  actually  said  was  that 
he  was  a  probationer,  and  that  he  must 
not  think  that  by  the  result  of  the  Court 
of  Liquiry  his  past  conduct  had  been 
condoned,  but  that  at  the  end  of  his 
period  of  probation  all  his  conduct  woidd 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  that  on  its  being 
approved  or  not  would  depend  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  arrive.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
Lieutenant  Tribe  had  issued  dishonoured 
cheques,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a 
forgery.  [Lord  Elcho  :  Bdieved  to  be 
a  forgery.!  And  then  the  noble  Lord 
asks  me  whether  that  is  true.  I  wonder 
that  the  noble  Lord,  who  says  that  if  I 
think  00  it  is  my  duty  to  prosecute  that 
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soldier,  did  not  consider  it  more  proper 
for  me  not  to  enter  into  the  truth  of  those 
charges  of  which  I  have  no  e^ddence 
before  me,  particnltu'ly  as  they  might 
hereafter  become  the  subject  of  legal  in- 
vestigation* It  is  not  my  province  to  give 
the  noble  Lord  any  opinion  as  to  the 
truth  of  those  charges.  I  limit  myself  to 
saying  that  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  military  authorities  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment.  The  noble  Lord  also  wants  to 
know  whether  any  inquiry  was  made  at 
Cox's.  To  my  knowledge  no  such  inquiry 
was  made.  I  cannot  tell  the  noble  Lord 
everything  I  learn  in  the  course  of  my 
duties,  fie  seems  to  have  some  eaves- 
dropper at  the  War  Office  who  appears  to 
know  exactly  what  happened,  because 
he  seems  to  know  not  only  who  met  to 
consider  the  question  in  the  room  where 
I  discharge  my  duties,  but  some  one 
under  the  table,  or  somebody  else,  knows 
exactly  what  the  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Ordnance  said,  and  also  what  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  I  said.  The 
noble  Lord  has  no  right  to  carry  his 
cui'iosity  so  far,  and  he  will  derive  no 
assistance  from  me.  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  is  the  griev- 
ance with  which  I  have  to  deal.  Is 
it  that  I  have  taken  this  matter  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  military  autho- 
rities with  whom  the  primary  duty  of 
investigating  it  rested  ?  If  so,  that 
is  a  total  and  entii-e  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord.  If  any  hon. 
Member  puts  a  question  to  me,  it  is  no 
doubt  my  duty  fully  to  inform  myself 
thoroughly  of  the  case  and  to  give  an 
tAnswer  as  to  the  result,  Ilere  was  a 
^  young  man  who  was  on  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  list,  and  who,  having  passed  his 
examination,  joined  his  regiment.  He 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  these 
various  inquiries,  of  which  I  have  given 
the  detail,  as  the  House  has  appeared  to 
desire.  At  every  step  the  greatest  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  all  these  com- 
plainta  by  those  who  were  responsible 
for  tho  discipline  of  the  Army,  As  it 
has  been  made  a  politital  question,  or 
rather  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion,  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  the  military  authorities  have  die- 
chai-ged  their  duty  ably,  faithfully,  con- 
scientiotisly,  and  with  a  desire  to  do 
justice.  This  young  man  has  left  the 
Army  I  and,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
I  really  think  that  this  question  has 


occupied  the  time  of  the  House  much 
longer  than  it  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  BAENETt  wished  to  eay  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
9th  Lancers.  He  had  been  thrown  on 
more  than  one  occasion  into  tlieir  com- 
pany, and  as  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  the  high  character  of  the  regiment, 
or  of  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  com- 
manded, from  a  long  acquaintance  with 
the  Colonel,  he  wished  to  say  that  a 
higher- minded,  more  courteous,  and 
more  klud -hearted  man  did  not  exist. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  oppress  or  act 
unfairly  towards  any  individual  placed 
under  his  command.  In  his  (Mr. 
Barnett's)  intoi-course  with  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  he  had  heard  the  subject 
discussed  over  and  over  again,  but  never 
heard  any  unkind  feeling  expressed  by 
them  against  this  young  man,  except 
that  he  had  not  conducted  himself  in 
the  manner  in  winch  gentlemen  expected 
officers  to  conduct  themselves.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  quite  iustified  in 
saying  that  these  matters  haa  better  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  military  authorities, 
and  he  (Mr.  Barnett)  deprecated  the 
practice  of  bringing  them  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Although  the 
question  of  truth  had  not  been  reported 
upon  by  the  military  authorities,  it 
would  be  for  the  House  and  the  public 
to  consider  whether  there  had  not  pro- 
bably been  some  want  of  truth  on  the 
part  of  the  yoimg  man  who  had  quitted 
the  Army  under  such  circumstances. 
The  House  had  to  lament  in  this  ca^e 
the  effect  of  letters  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  the  writers  of  wliich 
sometimes  paid  little  attention  to  facts. 
The  matter  had  now  passed  away,  and 
the  House  would  bo  glad  to  hear  no  more 
of  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Tribe. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  vindication  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Elcho),  w4jose  motives  had 
been  misunderstood,  and  who  did  not  de- 
sire to  make  a  personal  attack  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Becretaiy  of  State 
or  on  tho  Field  Marshal  the  Commander- 
in-Chief^  but  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  officers  of  the  9th  Lancers.  He  be- 
lieved that  regiment  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  what  had  been  said  about  it  in 
the  public  press,  and  this  circumstance 
had  no  doubt  gone  much  to  the  heart  of 
those  officers  who  were  now  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  of  those  who  had  left  it.  He 
therefore  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
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Gentieman  the  Secretary  for  State  had 
not  in  his  very  long  reply  said  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the 
regiment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  errors 
of  judgment  had  been  committed,  but, 
at  ihe  same  time,  he  must  confess  he  did 
not  think  a  sufficient  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  statement  made  that  evening 
by  his  noble  Friend.  There  was  a 
Memorandum  which  stated  that  if  Mr. 
Tribe  remained  in  the  Army  he  must 
remain  in  the  9th  Lancers,  although  it 
was  said  that  in  some  respects  his  con- 
duct had  not  been  such  as  was  cha- 
racteristic of  a  British  officer.  Now, 
this  was  the  whole  gist  of  the  question. 
Why  were  not  some  steps  taken  to  get 
rid  of  a  m£in  whose  conduct  had  been  so 
described  ?  for  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  subsequent  events  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  Memorandum.  In  con- 
clusion, the  noble  Lord  expressed  a  hope 
that  no  such  painful  case  as  this  might 
agai^  be  required  to  be  brought  forward 
in  that  House,  and  that  hon.  Members 
would  hear  of  no  more  **  errors  of  judg- 
ment" on  the  part  of  military  autho- 
rities. 

Sm  HENEY  ST0EK8  said,  he  shared 
the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretaiy  for  War  when  he  stated  to 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  did  not  quite 
know  what  he  was  driving  at — whether 
against  the  Secretary  of  State  for  inter- 
fering with  the  discipline  of  the  Army, 
against  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  not 
arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion,  against 
him  (Sir  Henry  Storks),  or  against  the 
9th  Lancers.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  aim  especially  at  him  (Sir  Honry 
Storks)  and  the  Chtincellor  of  the^"^ 
chequer,  as  he  spoke  of  the  happy 
he  passed  in  "  the  Cave  "  with  his 
hon.  Friend.  He  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  t' 
there  had  been  errors  of  judgment 
all  sides  in  this  question.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  ought  to  have  been 
settled  regimentally ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  settled,  it  ought  to  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  "authority  of  the 
General  Officer  commanding  on  the 
spot.  But,  as  it  happened,  it  came 
up  to  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Field 
Marshal  Gommanding-in-Ohief  to  be 
settled,  and  he  ordeiw  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. In  this  place  he  wished  to  make 
some  professional  observations  with  re- 
ference to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord. 

LwdEu9tac9  Cecil 


The  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  usual  way  to  investigate 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case.  The  Queen's  Eegulations  pointed 
out  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and 
in  accordance  with  them  the  General 
Officer  commanding  at  Aldershot  caused 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  assemble  to 
take  evidence  and  to  report  it  in  the 
customa^  way.  No  inslructions  to  the 
contrary  oy  telegram  or  otherwise  were 
sent  from  the  War  Office  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court.  The  President  of 
the  Court  subsequently  applied  to  the 
Adjutant  General  to  faiow  if  the  Court 
was  to  give  an  opinion,  and  he  was  in^ 
formed  in  reply  that  it  was  not.  On  the 
receipt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court, 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief 
settled  the  question  by  giving  his  deci- 
sion, parts  of  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil),  though  not  the  end 
of  it,  for  the  following  expression  of 
opinion  was  also  given — 

"  HiB  Eoyal  Highness  highly  disapproves  the 
letter  written  by  Lieutenant  Green  to  Lieu- 
tenant Tribe  in  ue  name  of  his  brother  officers, 
and  would  take  serious  notice  of  any  repetition 
of  similar  conduct  which  might  do  brought 
under  his  notice." 

There  the  matter  ought  to  have  ended ; 
but  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  to 
quote  the  decision  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  Lieutenant  Tribe  was 
to  remain  in  the  9th  Lancers.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
manding Officer  would  be  required, 
on  the  expiration  of  12  months,  to  re- 
port whether  Lieutenant  Tribe  were  a  fit 
officer  in  a  military  sense  or  not,  and 
that,  if  not,  he  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  service.  Then  the  noble  Lord 
plained  that  the  Adjutant  General 
int  down  to  Aldershot,  assembled  all 
officers  together,  and  oomtnunicated 
tjbem  further  remarks  made  by  the 
Contoander-in-Chief.  This,  he  main- 
tained, was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
proceeding,  but  a  customary,  a  proper, 
and  a  reasonable  one.  Adverting  to 
that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
which  referred  especially  to  himself,  he 
quoted  a  remark  of  a  late  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  a  large  swallow,  but  a  very  weak 
digestion.  That  evening  the  noble  Lord 
haa  proved  the  truth  of  that  remark. 
For  ms  own  part,  he  emphaticallj  de* 
nied  having  made  use  of  the  qaym* 
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siohb  attributed  to  lum  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  that  at  the  meeting  at  the 
War  Office  he  waa  very  earnest  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  he  thought  the 
9th  Eegiment  should  be  dissolved — he 
thought  that  was  the  word  used*  [Lord 
Elceho  :  No,  no  !]  At  any  rate^  the 
noble  Lord  represented  him  as  being 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Army,  with  which  he  in  no  way  inter- 
fered. He  held,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  him  his  opinion  on  a^  subject  con- 
nected with  his  (Sir  Henry  Storks) 
duties,  or  on  any  other  mihtary  subject, 
if  he  thought  that  his  opinion,  after  his 
long  connection  with  the  Army,  would 
be  of  any  benefit  to  him,  and  he  in- 
tended on  all  occasions  when  asked  to 
continue  to  give  his  opinion.  But  he  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed  that  he  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Army.  As  to  the  arrest  of  Sub -Lieutenant 
Tribe  at  Woolwich,  the  General  Officer 
there  waa  the  mere  channel  for  trans- 
mission of  letters  and  papers,  and  it  was 
no  part  of  that  officer's  duty  to  decide 
w^hether  Mr.  Tribe  should  be  brought 
before  a  Court  Martial  or  not,  ^Vllen 
the  papers  came  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  it  waa  considered  from  the  pricia 
of  the  evidence  that  the  evidence  would 
not  support  the  charges,  and  when  the 
Adjutant  General  went  down  to  Wool- 
widi  of  ooxirse  he  did  not  refer  to  these 
chargeSi  or  tell  Mr.  Tribe  that  the  evi- 
dence submitted  against  him  would  not 
warrant  the  charges.  He  appealed  to 
the  House  if  anything  coidd  be  more 
regular  than  that,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  other  course  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  could  have  pursued.  Again, 
I^Ir,  Tribe  had  been  gazetted  out  of  the 
Army  in  the  usual  way,  for  being  absent 
without  leave  from  his  Commanding 
Officer,  as^he  himself  or  any  other  offi- 
cer would  be  if  they  were  absent  without 
leave.  There  had  been  no  in*egularity 
or  anything  to  complain  of  in  Mr*  Tribe 
being  gazetted  out  of  the  Anny.  As 
regards  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Woodstock  (Mr.  Baraett),  he  was 
«][uit6  sure  it  was  neither  the  w^sh  nor 
the  intention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
nor  of  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief,  to  say  anything  which  was  not 
most  respectful,  most  praiseworthy  and 
honourable  to  the  officers  of  the  9th 
I^ancers.  There  could  be  no  officer  in 
the  Anny  who  did  not  appreciate  the 


services,  and  gallantry,  and  general 
conduct  and  high  position  wliich  that 
regiment  had  always  rendered  and  borne 
in  the  Anny.  He  was  sure  he  only 
represented  the  feeling  of  those  in  autho- 
rity, of  those  who  knew  the  regiment, 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  when  he 
said  that  a  more  gallant  and  distin- 
guished regiment  did  not  exist.  There 
had  been  errors  in  judgment,  but  there 
had  been  none  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  had  tried  this 
case  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  due 
regard  to  discipline,  with  a  regard  to 
impartial  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
witli  that  decision  for  which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  characterized.  He  hoped 
that  what  he  had  said  of  the  officers  of 
the  9th  Lancers  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Woodstock,  and 
that  the  explanations  he  had  given  in 
reference  to  the  case  generally  would  be 
considered  sufficient. 

Majoii  GAVIN,  having  had  the  honour 
of  sei-ving  with  the  9th  Lancers,  said,  he 
did  not  wish  the  debate  to  close  without 
his  Baying  a  word  for  the  regiment.  He 
wished  first  to  ask  whether  this  was  a 
question  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
settle,  and  whether  such  a  paltry  and 
petty  matter  ought  to  be  brought  before 
it  ?  If  he  were  Commander-in-Chief  he 
would  not  hold  the  office  10  minutes  if 
the  House  of  Commons  attempted  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  matter.  Respected  aa 
hia  Royal  Higlmess  was  by  every  soldier 
and  officer,  surely  his  conduct  in  such  a 
matter  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  a  House 
consisting  mainly  of  civDians  ?  The 
Officer  Commanding  the  9th  Lancers  had 
commanded  it  with  vigour  and  with  due 
regard  to  its  welfare.  Looking,  therefore, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  officers  and  the 
regiment,  the  commander  of  the  9th 
Lancers  was  bound  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
who  had  acted  as  Mr,  Tribe  had  done. 
Extreme  measures  were  taken  in  this 
case,  and  one  of  the  last  was  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  desiring 
that  he  should  make  his  officers  associate 
and  live  with  Mr,  Tribe,  and,  as  a  gallant 
and  honourable  man,  he  wrote  back  to 
resign  his  Commission  because  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  request.  He  oould 
not  allow  the  slightest  slur  to  be  cast  on 
this  ^aUant  corps ;  and  boHeving  as  he 
did  that  Mr.  Tribe  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
regiment,  he  thought  that  the  sooner  he 
was  got  rid  of  the  better. 
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Mb.  OABDWELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
was  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  me  regiment  had 
written  to  resign  his  eonmiission;  that 
idea  was  quite  unfounded.  For  himself, 
he  begged  to  say  nobody  shared  more 
fully  than  he  did  the  feelings  of  respect 
that  were  entertained  for  the  Command- 
ing Officer  and  for  the  reputation  of  the 
9th  Lancers  ;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Henry  Storks)  desired  him  to  say 
that  if  he  was  supposed  to  have  thrown 
any  slur  upon  that  officer,  or  on  the 
regiment,  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
do  so. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

UNION  OF  BENEFICES  BILL— [Bill  28.] 

{2£r.  Spencer    Walpole,     Viscount  Sandon,    Mr. 

William  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  Andrew  Johmton.) 

SEOONB  BSADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  SPENCBE  WALPOLE,  in  rising 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  the 
Motion  of  which  Notice  had  been  nven 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Cily  of  Lon- 
don (Mr.  Crawford),  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1860,  and  to  institute  a  better 
maohineiy  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  that  Act. 

Me.  CEAWFOED  said,  that  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  agreed  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  his  hon. 
Colleague  had  been  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  persevering  in  his  Motion 
for  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  thinking  that  the  Bill  was  a  valuable 
one,  but  exception  was  taken  in  the  City 
to  some  of  the  changes  now  proposed, 
especially  on  this  point — ^that  whereas 
each  parish  has  now  the  power  of  in- 
terposing its  dissent,  to  prevent  any 
scheme  being  carried  out,  that  power 
would  be  withdrawn  by  the  Bill.  In 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
posed Conmiission,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  would  be  an  undue  pre- 
dominance of  the  clerical  element,  and 
he  could  see  no  sufficient  ground  for 
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giving  to  the  Bishops  of  Wincheister 
and  Kochester  the  right  of  each  nomi- 
nating a  Member  of  Ihe  Commission. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommittsd 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  Febrnary  26,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows : — ^Mr.  ArroaNBT  General,  Mr.  Craw- 
FOBD,  Mr.  Whitbkbad,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Charles  Eeed,  Sir  James  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Wtllum  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Citbitt,  Mr.  Francis 
Powell,  Mr.  Bbresford  Hope,  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bbntinok,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Walfolb  : — Power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELBOT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  CLAEE  bead,  in  moving  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operations  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  T  Animals)  Act,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Yice  President  of  the  Council  had 
assented  to  his  Motion,  and  although  it 
might  on  that  account  be  considered  un- 
necessary for  him  to  make  any  statement 
to  the  House,  he  thought  he  should  not 
ask  for  such  a  Committee  without  stating 
the  reasons  why  he  did  so.  Any  ques- 
tion having  reference  to  the  supply  of 
meat  at  the  present  time  must  be  of  vast 
importance.  Within  the  last  20  years 
the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  had  almost 
doubled,  while  that  of  pork  had  been 
nearly  stationary.  No  doubt  that  in- 
crease of  price  was  partly  occasioned  by 
increased  consumption;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate droughts  of  1868  and  1870,  the 
cattle  plague  of  1865,  and  the  continu- 
ous outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  pleuro-pneumonia  had  also  very 
much  to  do  with  it.  It  was  highly  es- 
sential to  guard  the  health  of  our  home 
stock  rather  than  place  our  chief  reli- 
ance on  the  foreign  importations,  which 
did  not  amount  at  present  to  one-tenth 
of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  party  feeling  in  this  Mo- 
tion ;  he  would  be  seconded  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sat  behind  Ministers. 
He  should  say  nothing  disrespectfdl  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Coimcil.  He  thanked  him 
for  the  very  courteous  reception  he  had 
at  all  times  given  to  the  deputations 
that  waited  upon  him.    Even  when  he 
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had  to  express  a  negative^  it  was  always 
ooudied  in  the  most  respectful  and  cour- 
teous language — an  example  which  might 
advantageDusly  be  copied  by  the  heads 
of  other  Departments.    But  it  was  quite 
poseible  that  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  Ballot 
and  with    Education    than    the    cattle 
diseases^    and  he  might  have   left   too 
much  to  the  subordinates  of  his  Depart- 
ment,    He  had  been  pressed  on  both 
sides,  first  by  the  consumers,  and  then 
by  the  producers;  but  both  of  them 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  told 
Mm  plainly  that  the  Act  worked  badly 
and    required    amendment,      Kotwith- 
Btanding  the   expense^  trouble,  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Act,  they  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,   till  in   1872   they  had 
reached  what  he  hoped  was  the  climax 
of  the  cattle  disease.     The  Act  of  1869 
was  a  half-and-half  measure ;  and  a  com- 
promise as  affecting  disease  was  sure  to 
fail.  It  was  a  halting  between  the  unani- 
mous Report  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Com- 
missioners and  the  Teterinary  authorities 
of  the  Privy  CouncQ  Office.     The  Com- 
ndaaioners  said  there  must  be  a  total 
isolation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  then  they 
might  have   a  strict  regulation  of  the 
home  trade;  but  the  Bill  did  neither, 
and  had  consequently  failed.     He  could 
not  separate  the  Act  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  had  administered  it.     That 
Department    seemed    to  publish    their 
Heports  about  three  years  after  they 
were  due.      In   1867   he   happened  to 
know  that  the  Cattle  Plague  Report  was 
in  print,  but  it  was  not  laid  on  the  Table 
till  the  latter  part  of  1869;  and  now, 
three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
tagious   Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  they 
were  favoured  with  a  Report  of  1 4  pages- 
It  stated  that  the  first  18  months  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  the  Act  were  occupied 
by  the  Department  in  getting  it  put  in 
force;  but  that,  taking  the  year  1871  as 
that  in  which  its  powers  were  fully  in 
operation,  the  result  was  the  occurrence 
in  England  and  Scotland  in  that  year  of 
5,869  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  of 
691,000  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
If  they  compared  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  that  year,  the  figures  were  these 
— that  in  January  the  average  number 
of  farms  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  90;  in   December   it  was  113;  in 
January  the  number  infected  with  the 
foot  and  mouth  difiease  was  1,100;  in 
December  it  was  5, 500.    In  his  own 


county  of  Norfolk  in  1871,  there  wero 
32,000  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease; 
in  1872  the  number  was  no  less  than 
200,000.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
animals  affected  was,  fortunately,  sheep; 
but  at  least  2,800,000  lbs.  of  meat  had 
been  lost  from  this  cause,  or  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  5,500  carcases  of  foreign 
bullocks  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  from 
that  one  disease  in  1872.  In  the  Report 
there  was  a  very  considerable  flourish 
made  about  cattle  plague  and  sheep  pook 
having  been  kept  out  of  the  country ; 
but  in  July,  the  very  month  when  this 
Report  was  written,  there  were  imported 
direct  from  Russia  several  cases  of  cattle 
plague.  The  Department  sunk  the  car- 
cases at  sea,  and  17  of  them  were  washed 
up  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  if  they 
in  that  county  had  not  been  very  quick 
in  burying  them,  there  might  have  been 
an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  No  pro- 
per provisions  had  been  made  in  this 
matter,  except  in  the  poi-t  of  London* 
When  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague 
occurred  in  Yorkshire,  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  Act,  there  had  been  a  certain  lack 
of  vigour  and  determination.  The  disease 
shoiild  have  been  stamped  out  at  once. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  have  power  to  send  down  their 
Inspectors  and  kill  not  only  the  arrivals 
affected  with  the  disease,  but  all  which 
were  contiguous  to  them;  and  if  they 
did  this  by  the  action  of  the  central  au- 
thority, the  whole  compensation  for  the 
cattle  killed  for  the  public  good  should 
be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
rather  than  be  thrown  on  the  county 
rates.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the 
disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Act 
was  wholly  unable  to  resist  its  pro- 
gi-ess.  In  1872,  in  his  own  county, 
there  were  1,621  cases,  whereas  in  the 
previous  year  there  had  been  only  389 
cases.  It  had  been  said  that  the  local 
authority  had  not  done  its  duty,  but 
that  he  altogether  denied.  At  the  time 
of  the  cattle  plague  Norfolk  had  set  an 
example  to  England,  as  Aberdeenshii-e 
did  to  Scotland,  for  stampiug  out  the 
disease.  Norfolk  on  that  occasion  did, 
as  he  hoped  it  always  would  do,  its  duty, 
however  unpleasant  that  duty  might  be» 
The  Report  on  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  was  at  variance  with  aU  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  this  House  and  the  Cattle 
Plague  Conamissiou*  It  says  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Department  to  carry 
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out  any  experiments  relating  to  these 
diseases,  and  it  adds  that  some  cattle 
had  died  in  consequence  of  having  been 
improperly  treated.  But  it  had  not  given 
a  smgle  receipt,  reconmiendation,  or  sug- 
gestion for  checking  the  disease,  except 
that  which  related  to  carbolic  acid  mixed 
with  whitewash.  But  the  Department 
issued  arbitrary  forms  and  orders,  which 
some  could  not  understand  and  many 
would  not  obey.  They  made  Inspectors 
return  all  sorts  of  forms,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  be  published  three  years 
after  they  reached  the  Department.  Then 
they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  could  not  be  raised 
spontaneously.  But  why  not  employ  a 
man  like  Dr.  Saunderson,  who  investi- 
gated the  cattle  plague  thoroughly,  and 
proved  that  it  coiSd  not  be  produced 
spontaneously,  to  go  into  the  matter? 
ThiB  last  outbreak  had  been  peculiar  in 
attacking  sheep  with  a  virulence  never 
before  known.  It  was  before  unknown 
that  cattle  could  be  attacked  twice  in 
12  months ;  but  they  had  been  attacked 
twice,  and  even  three  times  this  year. 
Then  the  Department  appeared  to  be 
above  receiving  suggestions.  That  they 
should  not  do  so  firom  one  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  might,  per- 
haps, be  expected;  but  they  treated 
Baiiioal  Members  in  the  same  way.  Take 
the  case  with  regard  to  Irish  cattle.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  said  that  Ireland  was 
entirely  free  from  disease,  and  the  Ee- 
ports  confirmed  that  statement.  Well, 
a  man  bought  a  number  of  cattle,  as 
he  had  done,  and  took  the  utmost  care 
in  every  possible  way  that  no  contagion 
approached  them,  and  yet  in  three  or 
four  days  after  reaching  England  the 
whole  of  them  fell  down  dead  with  the 
murrain  disease.  He  believed  that  the 
hold  of  the  ship  was  the  place  where 
this  disease  was  generated,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  few  experiments  to 
see  whether  better  ventilation  could  not 
be  introduced.  K  we  could  ventilate  a 
coal  mine  600  or  700  feet  deep,  it  ought 
to  be  far  easier  to  ventilate  a  ship's  hold. 
The  Beport  went  on  to  say  that  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  could  not  be  connected 
with  importation — ^that  increased  impor- 
tation did  not  appear  to  be  followed  by 
increased  disease.  But  during  the  cattle 
pla^e  restrictions,  not  only  was  the 
catue  plague  got  rid  of,  but  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  exterminated  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  not  until  the  foreign 
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sheep  were  turned  out  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Market  that  we  had  any  outbreak 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease;  but  from 
that  time  we  had  continual  outbreaks, 
which  reached  colossal  dimensions,  as  it 
did  last  year.  He  would  give  one  or 
two  illustrations  of  practical  defects  in 
the  Act.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  treated 
in  this  way — You  might  remove  diseased 
cattle  for  inmiediate  (daughter ;  but  there 
was  no  power  to  remove  those  that  were 
healthy,  even  to  save  them  being  starved. 
With  regard  to  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
if  a  herd  was  going  to  market  you  could 
lay  your  hands  on  those  which  were  in- 
fected and  stop  them ;  but  the  rest  were 
allowed  to  go  to  market  and  thus  to  dis- 
tribute the  disease  all  over  the  country. 
He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  having  provided  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  the  railway  stations,  and  also 
for  having  taken  it  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  appoint  Inspectors  at  the  ports 
rather  than  leave  their  appointment  to 
the  Customs.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
done,  and  that  was  to  help  agriculturists 
to  avoid  the  frightful  delay  which  their 
cattle  experienced  at  the  different  rail- 
way junctions.  A  gentleman  had  a  lot 
of  cattle  loaded  at  the  Norwich  station 
at  6  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  Deal ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  at  D^ 
imtil  25  minutes  past  2  on  Wednesday, 
and  never  received  either  food  or  water 
on  the  transit.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeenshire  sent  him  a  lot  of  valuable 
heifers,  which  left  Aberdeen  at  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  mormng,  but  were  not  re- 
ceived at  the  station  near  his  residence 
imtil  the  Thursday  following.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  increasing  objection  to 
the  development  of  the  dea^  meat  traffic 
owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  butchers ; 
but  on  every  principle  of  health,  -eco- 
nomy, and  humanity  we  ought  to  en- 
courage the  trade.  K  Aberdeen  coidd 
supply  the  West-end  of  London  with  the 
best  dead  meat,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  transferring  dead  meat 
from  the  ports  to  the  midland  towns. 
The  supply  of  a  perishable  commodity 
like  fish  was  regulated  by  the  telegraph ; 
why  should  not  the  supply  of  dead  meat 
be  regulated  by  the  same  means  ?  There 
ought  to  be  greater  facilities  for  deve- 
loping the  dead  meat  trade.  When  the 
City  undertook  anything  they  generaify 
did  it  thoroughly  well ;  and  their  market 
at  Deptford  was  an  excellent  one ;  bat 
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it  had  thia  one  Bdrious  defect^  that  it  bad 
no  railway  connection  with  it.  The  Act, 
which  was  costly  in  its  operation,  had 
failed  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it 
was  passed^  and  the  Department  to  which 
its  working  was  committed  had  failed 
also,  except  in  the  matter  of  spending  a 
great  deal  of  public  money.  He  hoped 
that  on  the  Committee  for  which  he 
moved  all  parties  interested  would  be 
represented — not  only  consumers,  but 
producers,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  was  particularly  do- 
eirous  that  they  should  have  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  several  Irish  Mem- 
bers. The  importance  of  securing  the 
services  of  Irish  representatives  wotdd 
bo  apparent  to  all  who  remembered 
that  the  import  of  cattle  from  Ire- 
land was  for  greater  than  that  fi-om 
all  other  countries.  As  a  Norfolk  man, 
one  of  those  whose  county  bought  from 
Ireland  40,000  store  cattle  in  the  year, 
he  felt  how  essential  it  was  that  they 
should  be  received  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  hon.  Gkmtleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  Committee — 
the  inquiry  to  embrace  the  operation  of 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  in  Ireland, 

Mb.  BA88ETT,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion,  said,  that  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  dealt  with  the  subject 
as  a  producer.  He  proposed  to  approach 
it  from  the  consumers  point  of  view. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
as  much  a  consumer's  as  a  producer's 
question.  When  he  reflected  upon  the 
very  small  proportion  of  foreign  stock 
and  meat  they  had  in  the  country — 
namely,  about  4  J  per  cent  in  live  stock 
and4|  per  cent  in  dead  meat,  as  against 
91 J  per  cent  of  home  stock,  he  thought 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  it  was  very 
needful  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
that  in  having  free  trade  in  all  that  is 
healthy  and  good  they  should  have  pro- 
tection against  all  that  is  injurious  and 
liad.  The  most  sanguine  Freetrader 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  in  favour  of 
^"06  trade  in  disease.  They  must  all 
feel  for  the  very  painful  position  which 
the  Vice  Pi-esident  of  the  Council  was 
often  placed  in — pressed,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  said,  on  one  side  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  on  the  other  by  the  producer. 
He  was  sure  the  House  would  be  desi- 
rous of  reheving  him  of  his  difficulties, 
and  to  that  end  he  trusted  they  would 
support  the  Motion  before  them.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  that  farmers  were    op- 

VOL.  CCXry.  [teimd  ssjues.] 


posed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  stock. 
They  were  not  opposed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  healthy  stock.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  directly  interested  in  it.  A  veiy 
small  mmiber  of  farmers  bred  their  own 
stock.  He  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedford- 
shire out  of  every  50  farmers  not  more 
than  two  were  breeders  of  their  own 
stock.  They  had  consequently  to  buy 
stores  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  if 
the  price  of  meat  was  very  high,  stock 
had  to  be  bought  at  such  a  price  as  to 
give  very  little  chance  of  ultimate  pmfit. 
Any  means,  therefore,  that  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  have  the  ofFect  of  se- 
curing a  supply  of  sound  store  stock 
would  be  liailed  by  the  farmers  with 
great  pleasure.  He  knew  of  one  case 
in  Buckiiigharashiro  in  which  a  farmer 
laid  out  from  £20,000  to  £25,000  in 
stock,  and  just  before  the  cattle  were 
ready  for  market,  disease  which  had 
been  brought  from  Bristol  market  broke 
out,  and  the  depreciation  in  the  stock 
amounted  to  more  than  .30  per  cent»  In 
Herefordshire,  the  statistics  showed  that 
of  the  cattle  attacked — as  they  had  been 
in  great  numbei-s — 40  per  cent  died, 
while  of  sheep  and  pigs  over  20  per  cent 
died.  These  were  serious  facts,  and 
showed  clearly  that  it  was  time  some 
effective  measures  were  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  disastrous  a  state  of  things,  and 
the  sooner  decisive  steps  were  taken  the 
better. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 

"Thzit  tx  Select  Committee  bo  appointed  (o 
inciiiire  into  the  operation  of  the  Contagion* 
Dirieases  (Aiunmk)  Act|  1SG9,  and  the  C^attle 
Diaoase  Acta  (Ireland),  and  the  constitution  of 
thu  Veterinary  Deimitmentfl  of  Great  Britftin 
and  Irt^land,**— (Jfr,  Cinre  Read,) 

Mb.  DENISON  said,  that  hia  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Eead)  had  by  imphcatioii 
rather  than  by  direct  statement  thi'Own 
some  oblo«iuy  on  railway  companies  for 
their  neglect  in  the  conveyance  of  cattle* 
Certainly  hia  hon.  Friend  did  bring  for* 
ward  two  very  gross  instances,  which 
were,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  some  sort 
of  explanation.  He  would ,  however, 
mention  a  case  which  came  within  hia 
own  knowledge,  and  which  tended  to 
show  that  the  railway  companies  were 
not  always  to  blame.  Some  time  since  a 
number  of  Irish  cattle  were  taken  in 
transit  at  Liverpool,  and  the  truck  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  was  fiU^yltia 
the  utmost  by  tho  ixovfjjTC  m\\x  tt  V\<b^  Va 
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saye  expense.  At  Eetford  Junction 
where  the  company  were  compelled  by 
the  Act  to  keep  water  for  the  use  of  the 
cattle  they  were  taken  out,  and  they 
drank  and  were  fed.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  same  number  of  cattle  after  being 
fed  could  not  be  squeezed  into  the  truck 
again,  some  had  to  be  left  behind,  the 
rajlway  servants  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  the  North- Western  Com- 
pany were  actually  sued  by  the  owner 
for  damages  arising  from  cattle  losing 
the  market  at  Peterborough,  owing  to  the 
delay  at  Eetford.  This  met  would  show 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  companies 
had  to  contend  in  the  conveyance  of 
cattle. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY :  Sir,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  people  of  Scotland  on  this 
subject.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  these  Acts  made 
by  the  non.  Member  (Mr.  C.  S.  Bead), 
for  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  North-eastern  counties, 
their  operation  has  been  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  out,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  legislation  was  veiy 
much  of  a  tentative  nature,  and  I  am 
sanguine  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  wiU  enable  those  interested  in 
the  trade  to  point  out  several  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  towards  sim- 
plification of  the  present  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  disease.  In  supporting  the 
Motion,  I  trust  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  briefly 
submit  a  few  facts,  showing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved  in  this 
question.  Several  figures  have  been 
quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to- 
night. I  am  not  sure  on  what  authority 
those  statements  have  been  made ;  but 
I  have  looked  carefully  into  the  figures  for 
myself,  and  taking  the  Agricultural  Re- 
turns of  1871,  I  estimate  the  total  value 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Gbeat  Britain 
— I  do  not  include  Ireland — at  no  less 
than  £115,000,000  sterling.  Now,  Sir, 
that  is  about  double  the  value  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  registered  shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  stock,  I 
estimate,  supplies  annually  animal  food 
to  the  value  of  £48,000,000  sterling. 
Now,  Sir,  taking  the  Board  of  Trade 
Betums  tdso  for  1871,  the  total  value  of 
the  live  stock  imported  is  estimated  at 
£5,370,000.  The  proportion  which  the 
foreign  supply  bears  to  home  produce  is 
thus  only  about  one-ninth,  or  about  10 
jper  cent  of  the  whole  supply.    That  is 
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what  I  find  from  the  Statistical  Betnms, 
and  when  I  state  further  that  an  animal 
is  deteriorated  almost  10  per  cent  of  its 
value  by  even  an  ordinary  attack  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  of  how  great  importance  it  is 
not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  also  to  the 
consumer,  that  our  herds  should  be  pro- 
tected from  disease  in  the  best  possible 
way  that  can  be  devised.  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate that  it  will  be  found  necessaiy  to 
have  any  increased  stringency  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act ;  neither  do  I  think  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  the 
powers  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the 
Act.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  Scot- 
land has  gone,  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  has  exercised 
those  powers  judiciously,  promptly,  and 
energetically — and,  speaJongfor  the  coun- 
ties which  I  know  best,  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  both  of  the  farmers  and  the 

Ole  at  large.  The  local  authorities  in 
land  have  acted  up  to  their  full 
powers  under  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if 
local  authorities  generally  throughout 
the  kingdom  would  act  up  to  the  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  same 
energy  and  efficiency,  contagious  disease 
among  animals  would  be  very  soon  ex- 
terminated, and,  if  re-introduoed/quickly 
put  down.  But  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  certain  local  authorities  do  not 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  wim  the  zeal  which  one 
could  wish  to  see,  and  which  we  are 
entitled  to  expect ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  in  adjusting  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  that  authorities 
should  be  taken  to  exercise  a  con- 
trol and  supervising  power  over  the 
mode  in  which  locd  autiiorities  carry 
out  their  duties.  If  the  local  authorities 
in  the  districts  in  Yorkshire  which  have 
been  referred  to  had  been  as  zealous  in 
carryingout  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Orders  in  Council  as  the  people  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cattle  plague  woidd  have  existed 
nearly  so  long  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
A  good  deal  may,  I  think,  be  done  in 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  local  autho- 
rities, to  introduce  more  simplicity  as 
well  as  greater  economy  in  ue  work- 
ing of  the  Act.  In  the  county  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  there 
are  no  less  than  six  local  authori- 
ties, one  for  the  county,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  five  boroughs  within  the 
county.    Now;  Sir,  it  is  ^uite  possiUe 
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for  each  of  those  local  authorities  to 
isaue  separate  regulations  under  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
any  person  dealing  with  cattle,  not  only 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Act  and  the 
Orders  in  Council,  hut  with  the  provi- 
sions and  regulations  of  each  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  cotmty.  It  is  evident 
that  it  would  require  a  lawyer  to  under* 
Btand  the  position  of  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  move  his  cattle  when  the 
regulations  are  in  force^  and  at  pre- 
sent it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  and  cattle- 
dealers  to  know  what  they  may,  and 
what  they  may  not  do.  I  therefore 
think  that  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made,  if  possible,  whereby  there  should 
be  only  one  local  authority  for  each 
county.  I  am  fuUy  persuaded  that  this 
would  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  the 
working  of  the  Act,  and  greatly  re* 
duce  the  expenses  of  the  various  local 
authorities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
SoottiBh  farmers,  as  well  as  of  the 
fj^nners  of  Norfolk,  that  the  great  source 
of  disease  is  Ireland.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  hon*  Members  who 
think  that  the  disease  is  originated  during 
the  very  brief  period  of  the  transit  from 
Ireland  to  Scotland.  Reports  which  were 
made  to  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  iVgri- 
culturo  by  various  authorities,  and  in 
particular  by  the  chief  Veterinary  In- 
spector  in  Ireland,  show  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  the  simplest  way  of  getting 
nd  of  the  disease  which  comes  from  Ire- 
land would  be  to  have  an  inspection  of 
cattle  prior  to  their  embarkation  at  the 
Irish  ports  j  and  the  authorities  to  whom 
I  allude  say  that  this  would  also  be  a 
very  great  benefit  to  Ireland  itself, 
because  dealers  in  that  coxintry,  when 
they  found  that  animals  must  be  in- 
spected prior  to  embarkation,  would  be 
more  careful  to  keep  them,  if  possible, 
in  good  condition  on  their  way  to  the 
ports.  For  these  reasons,  I  feel  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Motion  for  a 
Committee  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Ooimcil  has  consented, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  grant 
a  Committee. 

Mb.  J,  HOWAED  said,  there  were 
one  or  two  points  to  which  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  that  had  not 
been  taken  up  by  the  previous  speakers. 
He  coxild  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend 
Opposite  (Mr*  C.  S.  Eead),  as  to  the  Act 


being  the  total  failure  he  had  repre- 
sented it  to  have  been,  for  as  his  non. 
Friend  (Mr,  J,  W.  Barclay)  had  pointed 
out,  the  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  had, 
imder  its  operation,  exterminated  pleuro- 
pneumonia fix)m  that  county.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  was  a  well  con- 
ceived and  vigorous  remedy  for  dealing 
with  imported  as  well  as  established 
diseases  in  our  live  stock,  and  as  far  as 
rinderj)est  was  concerned,  it  had  been 
completely  successful.  There  was  no 
fear  even  if  this  dire  disease  gained  a 
footing  once  more  in  this  coimti-y  that  it 
would  spread  to  any  alarming  extent. 
But  in  the  matter  of  that  troublesome 
and  ever  recurring  disease,  the  foot  and 
mouth  complaint,  he  must  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Act  had  been  a  total 
failure.  A  prevalent  opinion  existed 
that  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  somewhat  inert 
in  the  matter,  and  had  not  put  forth 
that  energy  and  knowledge  which  it 
possessed,  or,  at  all  events,  which  it 
ought  to  possess.  So  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  no  adequate  measures,  if  any, 
bad  been  adopted  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  disease.  The  theory  of  the  veteri- 
nary authorities  was,  that  the  imported 
animals,  whicJi  fell  soon  after  landing, 
must  have  had  the  germs  of  the  disease 
in  their  system  before  they  were  em- 
barked on  board  ship.  A  host  of  facts 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  this  to  be  an 
erroneous  idea,  and  persons  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  protested  against 
these  veterinary  professors  being  con- 
sidered the  only  wise  men  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  the  Veterinary  Department 
had  been  inert  upon  the  question,  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
very  commendably,  and  at  great  expense 
during  last  summer  and  autnmn,  set  on 
foot  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  outbreaks  of  foot  and  moutli  disease. 
The  information  obtained  proved  con- 
clusively that  our  system  of  inspection 
was  totally  inadequate  for  its  purposes. 
This  fact  was  also  revealed — ^that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  systemati- 
cally ignored  in  Ireland,  and  that  Irish 
cattle  were  neither  inspected  on  one  side 
nor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chojinel, 
and  this  from  a  country  which  sent  us 
more  disease  than  all  the  world  beside. 
The  gentleman  who  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation, an  eminently  qualified  man, 
came  to  a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to 
the  view  oxpreaaeA  \>^  \m  Vqtu '^WiitA 
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below  him  (Mr.  Barclay).  He  was  of 
opinion,  after  having  made  11  voyages 
in  cattle  boats,  between  England,  the 
Continent,  and  Ireland,  that  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  generated  on  board 
ship,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  taken  by  the 
animals  whilst  on  board,  probably  from 
the  ships  being  infected.  [The  hon. 
Gentleman  here  read  extracts  from  a 
document  in  support  of  these  views.1 
He  (Mr.  Howai^)  would  also  remind 
the  House  that  their  own  Committee 
which  had  sat  upon  the  subject  had 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  And 
he  wished  to  hear  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Coimcil  what  steps,  if  any, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment to  prove  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  or  not  in  this  theory. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  S.  Eead)  had 
alluded  to  the  losses  in  Herefordshire, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  £100,000. 
In  the  much  smaller  county  of  Bedford 
38,000  animals  were  attacked  last  year, 
800  of  which  died ;  the  loss  to  that  small 
county  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  £60,000.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
grass  land  with  abimdance  of  keep  were 
only  half  stocked  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fears  entertained  of  intro- 
ducing the  disease  upon  the  farm.  With 
respect  to  quarantine,  he  desired  to  point 
out  to  the  House  the  great  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  importers,  and 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  recognised. 
When  the  Bill  was  before  the  House  in 
Committee,  he  remembered  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  Irish  store  beasts  fetched 
from  £1  to  £2  per  head  less  than  their 
value  through  their  liability  to  disease  ; 
especially  establish  quarantine  grounds 
to  which  farmers  could  resort  with  some 
confidence  in  being  able  to  buy  healthy 
stock,  and  the  price  of  store  cattle  would 
at  once  be  considerably  enhanced ;  and, 
with  respect  to  fat  cattle,  a  few  days 
rest  and  quiet  would  restore  their  blood 
and  system  to  a  healthy  and  normal 
state,  and  their  flesh  would  be  far  more 
wholesome  than  when  killed  in  an  ex- 
cited feverish  condition.  He  was  glad 
the  GK)vemment  had  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  believing 
it  would  result  in  much  good,  and  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  he  had 
not  been  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  last  year,  but  had  then 
stated  that  it  was  proposed  too  late  in 
the  Session,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  assent  to  it  this  year.    He  not  only 
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now  assented  to  it,  but  would  welcome 
the  inquiry.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  working  of  an  Act  that 
had  given  such  strong  powers  to  the 
Government  should  be  fairly  considered, 
and  that  they  ought  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  their  legislation  had 
been  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  In 
conducting  the  Act  through  the  House 
he  had  felt  that  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Government  were  most  unpleasant 
powers,  and  it  would  be  a  rope  round 
ids  ne(^  that  would  be  strongly  pulled 
before  he  had  done  with  it.  It  was  im- 
possible for  anyone  in  his  situation  to 
act  without  meeting  with  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  on  both  sides  arising  from. 
Government  interference.  It  comd  not 
be  otherwise  in  a  matter  like  that  affect- 
ing both  the  supply  of  food  of  a  large 
population  and  the  very  great  commer- 
cial interests,  both  of  the  home  producer 
and  the  foreign  importer.  Another 
ground  on  which  he  welcomed  that  in- 
quiry was  that  he  wanted  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  C.  8.  Bead)  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  the  Committee  the 
charges  which  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  make  against  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
had  such  confidence  in  his  hon.  Friend's 
candour  as  to  believe  that,  after  making 
those  charges  and  having  them  tho- 
roughly sifted,  he  would  find  there  were 
not  a  few  of  them  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  withdraw.  As  to  the  Act  and 
the  administration  of  it,  his  hon.  Friend 
had  alluded  to  him  personally  most 
kindly,  yet  evidently  supposed  that  he 
had  not  time,  with  the  many  other 
things  he  had  to  do,  to  give  full  atten- 
tion to  that  matter.  There  was  no  part 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  with  which 
he  more  agreed  than  that  in  which  he 
suggested  that  the  duties  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  to  any 
other  authority.  A  Minister  who  was 
pretty  well  worked  during  the  Session 
did  not  like  to  lose  his  holidays;  but 
owing  to  business  connected  with  the 
Veterinary  Department,  he  had  not  had 
a  fortnight's  holiday  this  year,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  fault  committed  it 
had  not  arisen  through  want  of  atten- 
tion on  his  part.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  very  much  would  be  gained  by 
transferring  those  functions  from  one 
Minister  to  another.  Whoever  was  in- 
trusted with  them  would  find  them  very 
difficult  and  responsible;  and,  whatever 
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©Iso  lie  had  to  do,  lie  would  have  to  dis- 
charge them  carefully.  His  hon,  Friend 
had  made  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the 
importation  of  animals  infected  with  rin- 
derpest  into  this  country.  There  wej*e 
eight  vesBels  that  came  to  England  with 
cattle  plague  on  board,  but  in  only  one 
04180 — namely,  at  Hull,  did  any  ill  result 
happen  ;  and  their  precautions  were  suf- 
ficiently stiingent  to  prevent  any  harm 
arising  except  in  that  single  instance. 
As  regards  xinderpest,  he  must,  indeed, 
claim  a  little  credit  for  the  Department. 
Although  during  the  last  few  years  the 
Department  had  had  to  confront  the 
groatc^st  possible  danger  of  cattle  plague, 
which  had  been  raging  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  yet  until  last 
autumn  they  had  managed  to  keep  it 
away  fh>m  this  country.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  that  just  as  a  ship  came 
to  Deptford  an  animal  was  accident- 
ally found  to  be  ill^  and  if  it  had  been 
thrown  overboard  the  whole  cargo 
might  have  come  into  the  interior.  But 
)m  forgot  that  such  were  their  regu- 
lations that  not  a  single  animal  from 
Kussia  would  have  been  allowed  to  go 
into  the  interior.  No  animals  came  from 
Russia  to  Deptford — whether  the  vessel 
had  cattle  plague  or  not  on  board — 
without  the  condition  of  immediate 
slaughter  being  enforced.  His  hon. 
Friend  thought  the  disease  would  not 
have  taken  so  much  liold  in  East  York- 
shire if  the  Department  had  shown  more 
vigoui'  and  determination  ;  but  the  very 
moment  the  telegram  reached  London 
informing  the  Veterinary  Depai'tment  of 
the  existence  of  cattle  plague  there,  their 
best  available  Inspector  was  sent  down. 
He  himself  was  up  in  London  in  a  very 
few  hours,  and  never  liad  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult task  before  him.  One  animal  was 
said  to  be  ill ;  at  any  rate,  the  plague 
appeared  to  bo  confined  to  one  farm ; 
and  with  only  that  information  it  was  not 
easy  to  put  the  most  stringent  powers  of 
the  Act  into  force.  Yet  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  issue  an  order  stopping  all  markets 
and  the  movement  of  cattle  in  the  East 
Riding,  and  how  the  Department  could 
have  at!tcd  with  greater  vigour  and  de- 
termination he  could  not  see. 

Ma.  C.  S.  READ  explained  that  he 
had  not  charged  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  with  being 
remiss,  but  had  simply  said  that  either 
in  the  local  authorities  or  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  inactivity. 


Me.  W,  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  must 
express  his  thanks  to  a  late  Member  of 
that  House,  Admiral  X^uncombe,  the 
chairman  of  the  local  authority  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  to 
the  magistrates,  for  the  earnest  and  de- 
termined manner  in  which  they  put  tho 
Act  in  force.  He  could  not  anticipate 
the  results  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  and 
he  shoidd  be  most  willing  to  be  guided 
by  them ;  but  he  was  rather  sanguine 
that  it  would  show  that  the  Department 
had  carried  out  faithfully  and  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power  the  Act  that  had 
been  passed.  It  was  quite  true  that 
they  had  not  done  some  things  that  had 
been  charged  against  them,  because 
they  were  only  empowered  to  carry  out 
the  law,  and  not  to  constitute  themselves 
a  curative  department.  They  had  not 
set  themselves  up  as  doctors  with  a  cure 
for  every  disease,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  umtter  for  any  Committee  to  re- 
commend that  any  Government  should 
undertake  to  act  as  physicians  for  all 
the  animals  in  the  kingdom.  The  time 
had  gone  by  when  a  Grovernment  could 
interfere  and  insist  upon  a  dead  meat 
traffic.  They  could  only  leave  that  to 
the  action  of  supply  and  demand. 
His  hon.  Friond  (Mr.  Howard)  thought 
that  they  should  try  a  few  experiments, 
but  the  Veterinary  Department  had 
no  power  to  detain  animals  in  Ireland 
or  to  compel  an  inspection  there;  and 
he  much  doubted  whether  they  would 
have  been  justiiied  in  tiying  experi- 
ments in  England.  He  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  there  would  be 
very  great  difficulty  in  changing  from 
the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the 
foreign  importation.  No  doubt  it  gave 
a  great  discretion  to  tho  Govenmient  as 
to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  compel 
the  immediate  slaughtering  of  tho 
animals.  But  he  was  strongly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  would  bo  found  very  difficult 
to  change  from  that  practice  without 
great  inconvenience  to  the  home  con- 
sumer. There  was  one  matter  of  ex- 
perience to  which  he  wished  to  call  tho 
particular  attention  of  tho  House.  It 
was  this — if  they  were  to  say  that  eyery 
animal  impelled  into  England  from, 
foreign  countries  should  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  landing,  according  to  ex- 
perience up  to  the  present  moment,  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  a  great 
many  more  diseased  animals  in  the  coun- 
try J  for  when  the  animals  came  from  fo- 
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reign  countries  whicli  were  not  scheduled, 
as,  for  instance,  from  Holland,  mucli  more 
care  was  taken  as  to  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals were  included  in  the  cargo,  than  in 
the  case  of  those  sent  from  a  scheduled 
country  to  Deptford  to  be  slaughtered 
there.  Then,  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  import  of  foreign 
cattle,  though  bearing  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  to  the  home  produc- 
tion, was,  in  fact,  much  lai^er  than  was 
generally  supposed.  One  hon.  Member 
had  stated  that  the  proportion  was  4J  to 
5  per  cent,  and  he  was  very  much  grati- 
fied to  find  from  the  most  practical  re- 
marks of  his  hon.  Friend  tne  Member 
for  Forfarshire  that  he,  by  a  calculation 
made  upon  an  entirely  difierent  basis 
from  that  which  had  been  gone  into  by 
the  officer  of  the  Department,  had  ar- 
rived at  almost  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  the  real  proportion  was 
12  per  cent.  That  was  a  calculation 
which  he  believed  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  He  wished,  in  the  next  place,  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  with  regcurd 
to  the  home  diseases.  When  the  Act 
was  passed  the  first  real  practical  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
home  diseases  had  been  entered  upon, 
and  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  the 
time  was  come  when  we  should  carefully 
consider  whether  it  was  more  desirable 
to  go  backward  or  forward  in  that 
course.       His  own    impression  on  the 

Eoint  was  very  much  that  which  had 
een  conveyed  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Forfarshire  —  that  the  re- 
strictions in  the  Act  were  of  use  in 
stopping  homo  diseases,  especially  that 
very  dangerous  disease  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  if  put  in  force  by  the  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  If 
not  put  in  force,  however,  they  were  of 
little  avail,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
Committee  to  consider  whether  much 
good  could  be  expected  from  them  when 
put  in  force  in  one  part  of  a  county,  or 
one  county,  and  not  put  in  force  in 
another.  That  was  a  point  on  which  he 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  whether  we 
should  proceed  in  our  present  permissive 
legislation  or  have  recourse  to  more 
general  and  compulsory  powers.  With 
respect  to  the  spread  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
had  been  made  against  the  Department 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  that  disease ; 
but  he  thought  they  could  defend  them- 
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selves  by  laying  the  blame  partly  on  the 
Act  as  not  bemg  strong  enough,  and 
partly  upon  the  local  authorities  for  not 
carrying  it  into  effect.    The  year  after 
the  Act  was  passed — 1870 — he  was 
called  back  from  the  Continent  in  the 
autimm  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  country, 
and  when  he  returned  he  foimd  that 
five    or    six    coimties    required    more 
stringent  rules.    The  Department,  think- 
ing they  would  be  supported  by  public 
opinion,  issued  those  stringent  rules  for 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  result 
was  that  county  after  county  protested 
against  them,  saying  that  the  remedy 
was  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  Department  foimd,  therefore,  that 
they  were  greatly  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  local  authorities,  upon 
whom  it  relied  to  put  the  Orders  in  force, 
were  so  slack  in  the  matter  that  the 
Orders  had  to  be  cancelled,  and  it  was 
left  optional  to  the  authorities  whether 
they  should  canr  them  into  effect  or 
not.      Some  local  authorities  enforced 
them  successfully ;  some  did  nothing  at 
all ;  and  some,  he  had  no  doubt,  failed 
because  their  neighbours  had  not  done 
anything.     It  would,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances,    be    for    the     Committee 
seriously  to  consider  which  course  they 
would  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt,  whe- 
ther they  woidd  leave  things  as  they 
stood,  optional  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  against  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said;    whether   they 
would  strengthen  the  restrictions  through- 
out the  kingdom,   in  favour  of  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said;  or 
whether,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
they  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  not  bad 
enough  to  call  for  such  restrictions,  for 
which  view  there  was  much  to  be  said 
also.     Indeed,  he  recollected  that  when 
the  Act  was  passed  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  C.  8. 
Eead)  had  expressed  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  should 
be  included  in  its  provisions.     &e  was 
glad,    he    might    add,    that    his    hon. 
Friend  had  included  in  his  Motion  the 
operation  of  the  Act  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  England.     Statements  would,*  no 
doubt,  be  laid  before  the  Committee  as 
to  the  extent  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  in  dealing  with  that  ques- 
tion the  Committee  would,  he  lumped, 
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liavo  tliG  assistance)  gf  Irish  Membors. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  though 
wo  might  get  some  disease  from  Ireland, 
wo  also  got  an  immense  amount  of  food, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  restric- 
tions should  be  enforced  with  regard  to 
Ireland  that  were  not  really  necessary. 
He  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  that 
nothing  couldj  in  his  opinion,  do  more 
good  to  Ireland  as  a  producing  country 
than  that  more  care  should  be  taken  at 
home  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
disease  in  the  case  of  animals  intended 
for  the  English  market. 

Ma.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
that  as  an  Iiish  Member,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  that  the  in<|uiry 
should  be  extended  to  Ii-eland.  It 
would  be  lihown,  he  thought,  that  much 
exaggeration  provailed  \rith  reHpect  to 
the  existence  of  disease  in  the  case  of 
cattle  oxpoi-ted  from  that  country.  He 
also  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
too  much  had  been  made  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  for  in  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  an 
animal  haying  died  of  that  disease* 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  rinder* 
pest,  he  might  add,  in  Ireland,  and 
England  would  be  very  badly  off  in- 
deed were  it  not  for  Irish  cattle.  He 
hoped  the  noblo  Lord  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary woidd  take  care  the  Irish  Members 
were  faii-ly  represented  on  the  proposed 
Committee. 

Ma.  PELL  attributed  the  spread  of 
these  disorders  among  cattle  to  the 
variation  in  the  orders  as  issued  by  the 
boroughs  and  by  the  counties.  The 
largest  markets  in  England  were  held 
in  the  boroughs,  and  ^lo  orders  there 
issued  were  very  fref|Uontly  at  variance 
with  those  which  emanated  from  the 
authorities  in  the  countiee;  while  even 
among  the  latter  there  was  a  great  want 
of  uniibrmit}%  at  any  rate  in  the  county 
he  represented.  In  one  petty  sessional 
division  of  Leioestershire  they  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  Betum,  spent  £1 
only  in  preventing  disease  amongst 
cattle,  whilst  in  another  division  of  the 
same  county  the  amount  was  over  £100, 
though  the  disease  prevailed  over  the 
whole  county,  indicating  want  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  one  section  of  me 
authorities  which  might  jeopardise  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  Many  persons 
had  come  to  the  oonclusion  that  more 


stringent  regulations  wore  required  with 
regard  to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  be- 
cause the  character  of  that  disorder  had 
greatly  changed,  being  now  much  more 
severe  than  formerly.  Cattle  frequently 
took  it  a  second  time  within  12  mouths, 
aud  the  seoond  attack  was  more  serioua 
than  the  first.  He  should  be  sorry,  ho 
might  add,  that  the  Committee  should 
do  anything  to  interfere  with  tho  free 
importation  of  cattle  from  Ireland ;  but 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  a  great  amount 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  found  to 
exist  £(mong  them  from  one  cause  or 
another. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committoo  ajypmnteti,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  openitions  of  the  Contfl^oiis  DiB<?aAcfi 
f.VnimakJ  Act,  1809,  hi  '  "  '  '  '  -a 
Acts  (Iremnd),  and  tho  < 

rinikry  Bcpiu-tmenta  of  li.  ,u   ;  .. nu- 

hmd:'—{Mr.  (Jlmr  Efud.) 

And,  on  Ftibrufity  28,  Committeo  nominated  as 
follows: — ^fr.  William  Euward  FoKwrini,  Lord 
HoiimiT  MoNTAor,  lEr.  ^Monsell,  Mr.  Kidlby, 
]Mr.  DoD«ON,  Sir  Hesrt  Selmtn-Ibbbtson, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  ilr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ja.mk9 
Bahclay,  Mr*  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr. 
C\WLBT,  Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Tirrixo,  Mr,  Lisit, 
Mr.  WiLLL4M  JoHx»«TON,  Mr.  0*CoNojt,  Mr. 
Norwood,  and  Mr.  Clauk  Reai*  :— Power  to 
send  for  jwraons,  papers,  and  records ;  Fivo  to 
be  the  quonim. 

And,  OQ  JLireh  4,  Mr.  Norwood  dmhttifttit 
Mr.  Clay  added. 


MONASTIC  AND  CONVENTTAL 

mSTITUTlONS  BILL. 

LEATS.      Fm^T  BEADIKG. 

Mk,  NEAVDEOATE,  in  moWiig  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  appointing 
Commifisioners  to  inquire  respecting 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Insrtitutions  in 
Great  Britain,  and  for  purposes  con- 
nected therewith,  said :  I  propose,  with 
the  leave  of  the  Houbo,  to  introduce  the 
same  Bill  that  the  House  permitted  mo 
to  lay  before  it  last  Session  :  such  wa8» 
however,  the  pressure  of  business  laat 
Session  that  I  was  unable  to  bring  on 
the  second  reading.  This  Bill  haa, 
therefore,  never  been  submitted  to  tho 
HouBe  for  a  second  reading.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  Notice  has  been  given 
of  a  Motion  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill.  Last  year  the  House  ex- 
pressed  its  opinion,  though  not  by  a 
oi vision,  that  the  adoption  of  so  tmusual 
a  course  as  resisting  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  has  now  become,  ought  not  to  bo 
adopted  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  which 
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contains  nothing  that  can  justly  be 
considered  offensive.  Last  Session  I 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Members  of  having  made  too 
laree  a  statement  on  introducing  this 
Bill.  I  made  that  statement,  and  went 
fully  into  the  circumstances  which  had 
induced  me  to  ask  the  leave  of  the  House 
to  introduce  this  Bill,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  opposition  I 
nad  then  to  meet.  But,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  for 
making  any  lengthened  statement.  My 
having  spoken  fully  was  held  by  my 
opponents  to  be  one  of  my  chief  ofltences 
last  Session;  and  I  acknowledge  that 
my  having  done  so  was  a  departure 
ftom  the  usual  practice,  but  it  was  only 
adopted,   and   it  was  justified,  by  the 

rculiar  circumstances  of  the  opposition 
had  to  encounter.  It  is  enough  for 
me  now  to  state  that  there  is  a  strong 
impression  prevailing  in  this  country 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  House, 
when,  in  1870,  the  House  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  these  rapidly  increasing 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  by 
a  Select  Committee,  has  never  been  car- 
ried out,  because  the  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  was  such  as  to  limit  their  in- 
quiries far  within  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  and  the  opinion  of  the  necessity 
for  inquiry  gained  strength,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty by  these  institutions,  and  the 
practical  exemption  of  that  property 
from  the  Law  of  Mortmain.  There  is 
also  a  strong  impression  prevalent  in 
this  country,  signally  manifested  at  three 
large  public  meetings  which  I  have  at- 
tended— one  of  a  thousand  people  at  Aber- 
deen, another  of  a  thousand  people  at  Dun- 
dee, and  another  at  Blackheath — ^that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  bound  to  conduct  its  inquiries  en- 
tirely within  the  House,  and  not  having 
the  power  to  examine  locally  or  upon 
oath,  is  not  competent  to  carry  out  the 
investigations  which  are  necessary  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject ;  and  that 
a  Commission  with  power  to  examine 
locally  and  upon  oath  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  information  Parliament  ought 
to  possess  with  respect  to  this  subject. 
All  other  institutions  in  this  country — 
the  Church  of  England  through  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, lunatic  asylimis,  poorhouses,  in- 
stitutions of  every  description — have  at 
some  time  or  other  been  inquired  into 
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by  Commission  for  the  information  of 
Parliament.  These  Conventual  and 
Monastic  Institutions  form  the  solitary 
exception ;  they  stand  alone  as  exempt, 
as  a  class  of  institutions  respecting 
which  Parliament  has  been  precluded 
from  obtaining  adequate  information  by 
means  of  a  Commission  or  otherwise. 
Throughout  the  other  coimtries  of  the 
world,  except  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  this  country,  these  institutions 
have  been  inquired  into,  and,  where  not 
suppressed,  are  more  or  less  regulated 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  law  of  the 
country;  their  exemption  from  inquiry 
in  this  coimtry  has  at  last  generated  a 
feeling  that  this  exemption  is  a  peculiar 
privilege  conceded  to  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  existence  of  this, 
a  privileged  exemption,  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  opinion  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  infoim  itself  as  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  these  in- 
stitutions, by  issuing  powers  of  inquiry 
by  statute  to  a  Commission.  I  will  not 
now  say  another  word,  but  simply  move 
the  Notice  which  stands  in  my  name. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  leave  be  ^ven  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  respecting 
Monastic  and  Ck>nyentual  Institutions  in  Groat 
Britain,  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith." 
— {Mr.  Newdegate.) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  said,  he  had  been 
censured  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  for 
intimating  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  He  re- 
minded him,  however,  that  the  same 
course  was  titken  in  1853  with  regard  to 
a  similar  Bill  proposed  by  the  Common 
Serjeant  (Sir  T.  Chambers),  and  that 
amongst  those  who  voted  against  its  in- 
troduction were  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man  at  the  head  of  me  Government, 
Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Sir  James  Graham.  There  was  no 
other  course  possible  for  those  who,  like 
himself,  maintained  that  no  pnmd  faeie 
case  had  been  offered  for  that  sort  of  le- 
gislation which  the  hon.  Member  pressed 
upon  the  House.  The  whole  question 
had  been  inquired  into  in  1870,  as  fiEur  as 
the  House  thought  it  ought  to  be  inves- 
tigated, and  it  was  unfair  of  the  hon. 
Member  to  press  matters  further.  Eveiry 
inquiry  that  even  legitimate  ooiiosity 
could  desire  was  satisfied  by  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  1870— even  the  mind  of  flue 
hon.  Member  for  Nortli 
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must  have  been   satisfied.     Well,    the 
lion.  Membor  for  North  Warwickshire 
liook  his  head ;  but  he  maintained  that 
uncoustitutional  iuquiry  of  this  kind 
lit  to  be  backed  by  facts,  and  not  by 
surmise,  before  it  was  proposed  to 
he  House  of  Commons.     What  the  hon. 
aber  now  wanted  was  a  permanent 
lissioa  with  paid  officers,  and  hav- 
unlimited   powers  to  inquire   into 
Feiything  connected  with  those  monas- 
ic  institutions.     It  was,  in  fact,  not  a 
3ommisaion  sitting    to   inquire   into  a 
Jipecific  allegation,    but  a  roving  Com- 
aission,  with  powers  to  punish  for  con- 
empt,    in    order    to   enforce    answers. 
There  was  no  analogy  between  these  in- 
dtutious  and  institutions  Hke  hospitals 
ad  lunatic  asylums.     Bo  far  as  convents 
rere  concerned,  they  were  purely  private 
aomes.     The  homes  where  those  ladies 
lived  wert*  as  much  private  as  the  homos 
of  hou*  Members,  or  the  Clubs  to  which 
ley  belonged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  there 
ras  no  case  made  out  for  applying  to 
lem  State  inspection,   or  State  inter- 
ference,  seeing  that  the  State  did  not 
give  them  protection,  authority,  privi- 
"  Bge,  or  endowment.  This  was  an  attempt 
I  apply  inquisitorial  powers  to  the  pri- 
rate  life  of  private  ladies,  who  made  no 
omplaint  themselves.     If   there   were 
ay  case  for  inqxiir}-,  the  House  might 
be  sure  that  those  who  had  relatives  and 
friends  in  such  institutions  would  be  the 
first  to  demand  it.     If  the  object  of  the 
iion.  Member  fur  North  Warwickshire 
rere  obtained,  it  would  simply  result  in 
lie  discovery  of  a  state  of  tilings  in  con* 
lici  with   the    statute    law;   but    that 
ate  law  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
Kament  would  never  enforce  it*    As 
the  question  of  property,  the  idea  that 
aere  was  any  grievance  or  evil  requiring 
redress,   so  far   as  property  was    con- 
cerned, was  simply  childish.     On  these 
grounds  he  asked  the  House  to  refuse 
leave  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Me.  M^CABTHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  supported  the  Amendment,  and  had 
pleasure  in  stating  that  his  daughters 
had  been  educated  in  a  convent.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  any  further  precedent 
rere  required  for  the  Amendment,  it  was 
lied  by  the  action  taken  last  Session, 
rhen  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
Candlish)  was  refused  leave  by  a 
I  majority  for  the  introduction  of  a 
epealing  the  25th  clause  of  the  Edu- 
cation Aot.    He  protested  against  the 


annual  occuiTence  of  these  outrages  on 
the  feelings  of  Iiish  Gentlemen, 

Sm  THOMAS  CHAMBEliS  sup- 
ported the  Motion  for  leave  to  introduce 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  moved  a  negative  to  the 
Motion  admitted  that  monasteries  ex- 
isted in  defiance  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  that  convents  existed  in  defiance  of 
its  spirit  and  intention.  But  was  ille- 
gality to  be  an  argument  for  impunity  ? 
The  House  gave  liim  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  leave  some  years  ago  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  the  inspection  of  con- 
vents, though  that  BUI  was  not  carried. 
All  that  was  asked  for  by  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
was,  not  legislation,  but  simple  inquiry, 
and  no  good  reason  had  been  given  for 
refusing  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Tii>:  O^CONOR  DON  said,  the  Eoman 
Catholics  made  the  same  objections  to 
this  inquiry  as  they  would  into  an  inquiry 
into  their  family  affairs ;  but  it  had  been 
shown  that  this  Bill  was  really  one  for 
inspection  rather  than  inquiry.  He  had 
four  sisters  in  a  convent.  He  could  visit 
them  at  any  time,  and  would  be  happy 
to  introduce  them  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  if  he  desired 
it  J  in  order  that  he  might  gather  their 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  BiU.  He 
(the  O^Conor  Don)  complained  of  the 
charges  made  against  convents,  which, 
he  said,  had  never  been  substantiated^ 
and  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  because  no  case  had  been  made  out 
for  inquiry. 

Mil.  BEUCE  admitted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  opposed  the 
Motion  had  takeli  a  constitutional  course, 
which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  in 
opposing  tlie  Bill  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  wished  it  had  been  oftener 
adopted  with  regard  to  Bills  which  were 
afterwards  rejected  by  large  majorities, 
and  which  wasted  much  time.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  reconsider  in  some 
future  Session  the  jdan  it  had  pursued 
of  late  years  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Bills,  which,  being  brought 
in  Session  after  Session,  occupied  time 
to  the  exclusion  of  useful  legislation. 
But,  as  the  Government  had  assented  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  to  the  intro- 
duction of  measures  which  they  intended 
to  oppose  on  the  second  reading,  he 
could  not  draw  a  distinction  with  regard 
to  this  BUL^  and  should  therefore  not 
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object  to  the  Motion.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  must,  however, 
adduce  stronger  and  better  arguments 
than  had  hitherto  been  given  to  induce 
Iiim  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
theBiU. 

Me.  lea  observed  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  last  Session  was  founded  on 
what  had  previously  occurred. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  In  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
Matthews),  I  wish  merely  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
tJommittee  of  1871,  on  which  he  served, 
and  I  did  not ;  for  I  declined  to  serve 
upon  that  Committee,  as  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Maxylebone 
(Sir  Thomas  Chambers),  because  it  was 
a  continuation  of  the  Committee  of  1870, 
which  had  refused  to  hear  evidence  that 
we  thought  essential  on  questions  re- 
lating to  property.  The  paragraph  I 
refer  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  observationa  contained  in  this  Eoport 
will  probably  suggest  some  alterations  in  impor- 
tant branches  of  tiie  law,  and  those  alterations 
would  be  of  a  very  different  kind  according  to 
the  point  of  view  m>m  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
veyed. A  complete  discussion  of  the  position, 
if  any,  which  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institu- 
tions ought  to  have  in  our  law,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  their  existence  and  action  might  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
recognized  doctrines  of  law  as  to  mortmain  and 
perpetuities,  would  lead  to  much  difference  of 
opinion,  and  might  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
inquiry,  and  we  have  therefore  abstained  from 
recommending  any  such  alterations." 

Therefore,  the  hon.  Member  has  con- 
curred in  a  Report  the  conclusion  of 
which  suggests  that  alterations  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  mortmain  and  per- 
petuities affecting  those  institutions  are, 
at  all  events,  needed,  and  that  the  in- 
quiry, which  the  Committee  was  autho- 
rized to  institute,  could  not  reach  this 
point.  That,  then,  is  my  answer.  The 
hon.  Member  has  also  adverted  to  what 
he  described  as  the  inquisitorial  nature 
of  this  Bill.  I  merely  seek  to  place  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  who  can  then 
modify  its  provisions  and  remove  the 
imputation,  which  I  think  imfoimded, 
should  the  House  be  convinced  that  it  is 
just.  I  confess  that  I  am  disappointed 
at  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department ;  for  last  Session  he 
spoke,  in  the  sense  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1871,  that  there  are  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  other  respects  connected 
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with  these  institutions,  that  he  thought 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament, 
and  that  ilierefore  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  support,  whether  or  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
an  inquiry  into  them.  I  trust  that, 
imder  these  circumstances,  this  House 
will  not  adopt  the  imusual  course  of  re- 
fusing permission  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  74  ;  Noes 
31 :  Majority  43. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Newdeqate,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Chambebs. 

Ban  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 
[BiU  62.] 

DBAIKAaE    AND    IMFROVEMEirr    OF    LANDS 

(ibeland)  fbovisional  ordebs  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Henby  Glai>- 
STONB,  Bill  to  confirm  Provisioiial  Orders  under 
"The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Act,  1863,"  ana  the  Acts  amending 
the  same,  relating  to  Mulkear  Eiver  and  Eildaro 
Drainage  Districts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  WILLL4M  Hknrt  Glai>8tons  and  Mr. 
Baxter. 

BUlprewfUed,  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  63.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday f  17th  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee  —  Private 
Bills,  appointed  and  nomi tutted ;  Opposed  Pri- 
vate Bills,  appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bill — Third  Meading — ^Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  *  (2),  and  passed, 

EMIGRATION  TO  BRAZIL— WARWICK- 
SHIRE LABOURERS. 
addbess  fob  a  pafeb. 

The  Eakl  of  CAENAEVON  roee  to 
move  for  Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Napton  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  describing  the  oondi- 
tion  of  certain  Warwickshire  laboiiNiRi 
who  were  emigrated  to  Cananea  inBraiily 
and  to  inquire  whether  sudh  detoinpttom 
was  substantially  correct.  93iaBrIipnJU 
ships  would  probably  rememlMHr  |fi  \ 
seen  in  the  newspapers  ox  mt^i 
weeks  ago  a  statementof  a  o«l 
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her  of  laliourere  who  went  firom  the  Mid- 
land Counties  to  several  places  in  Brazil. 
According  to  the  story  told  bj  those  hap- 
less people — for  he  must  eo  call  them — 
very  deceptive  statements  had  induced 
them  to  emigrate  to  Brazil.  It  was 
stated  that  they  would  receive  grants  of 
land  free,  or  at  a  very  small  price  ;  that 
houses  would  be  provided  for  them  ; 
that  they  would  be  forwarded  up  the 
country  free  of  expense ;  and  that  good 
food  was  abundant  and  cheap,  and  of  all 
Mnds  and  deecjnptiona.  They  went  to 
Brasdl ;  time  passed ^  and  at  length  letters 
had  been  received  f n^m  them  which  gave 
a  diffei*ont  view  of  things  in  Brazil  from 
what  had  tempted  them  to  emigrate. 
They  complained  that,  so  far  from  find- 
ing houses  pi^ovided  for  them,  they  had 
to  sleep  on  the  damp  earth,  and  that  so 
far  from  finding  food  either  abundant  or 
cheap,  many  of  them  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  starvation-  He  desired,  there- 
fore, to  ask  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretai*y  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  the  production  of  a  letter  to  which  he 
referred  in  his  Notice ;  ^and  also  whe- 
ther, as  the  result  of  inquiries  which, 
doubtless,  he  had  made,  he  had  found 
the  statements  in  that  letter  to  be  cor- 
rect? He  himself  had  very  little  doubt 
on  the  subject.  He  feared  that  the  case 
of  those  labourers  was  not  an  exceptional 
one,  because  for  a  long  time  past  there 
had  been  a  system  of  inducing  labourers 
to  emigrate,  and  English  labourers  were 
Tery  ignorant  and  very  easily  deceived.  No 
doubt  his  noble  Friend  had  endeavoured 
to  do  his  duty,  because  he  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  perceived  that  within  the 
last  few  days  there  had  been  a  warning 
fr<jm  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 
As  showing  their  Lordships  the  sort  of 
inducement  held  out  to  agricultural  la- 
bourers to  go  to  Brazil,  he  would  quote 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  The 
Labourers*  Union  Chronicle.  It  was  in 
these  terms — 

**  The  Brazilian  Consul  General  in  liverpool 
ftdvtiTif  .--•-*'  "Tiy  agricultiirigt  who,  with 
hia  f  1 1  >te  to  the  colonies  of  Bmzil^ 

wheiL ,  1   tavoura,  ho  nrny  have  an 

nllov^'auco  of  li>  por  day  while  waiting  for  hi« 
ftrat  planliition  to  grow.  Any  amount  advanced 
will  be  repayable  in  wiKtalmfinta  in  seven  years* 
time/' 

Now,  he  would  ask  their  Ijordships  to 
for  one  moment  compare  with  the  ad- 
vantages described  in  that  advertisement 
the  aetaal  truth  as  they  now  knew  it 
from  offldal  documents  laid  before  Par* 


liament.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  such 
importance  he  would  venture  to  detain 
their  Lordships  for  a  few  minutes  by 
reading  one  or  two  other  extracts.  Mr. 
Macdonell,  Charge  d'Aiiaires  at  Buenoa 
Ayres,  wiiting  on  the  River  Plate  Ke- 
publics  as  a  field  for  emigration,  said — 

**  'ITio  English  emigrant  will  find  hero  no  on- 
eoura^eraput ;  no  similaritv  of  bm^pLUigc,  hahitfi, 
or  religion  ;  no  lilwral  laud  laws,  no  wonomical 
and  ready  coUoeation  on  tracts  of  land  trac<id 
and  marked  out,  no  ready  acceaa  to  wood  and 
%ati?r,  no  exemption  from  taxation,  no  ready 
proximity  to  markets  for  tho  sale  of  i>roduco, 
and  but  scant  and  a  merely  nominal  protection 
for  life  and  property/' 

Further  on  Mr.  Maodonell  observed — 

**  The  crimimd  BiatiBtica  of  England  git'O  one 
ca«o  of  murder  annually  for  every  178,000  in- 
habitantvH  ;  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  nccoiding 
to  oflit  iftl  returns,  one  out  of  every  900  ia  yearly 
a^siiStiiniit^jd,  In  England  the  escape  of  a  crimi- 
nal forma  the  exception  ;  here,  tho  impriflon- 
inent," 

These  were  statements  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donoH,  Now  hear  what  Consul  Dundaa 
said  in  his  Eeport  on  Santos,  in  Brazil — 

'^  I  cannot  say  I  would  recommend  any  immi- 
grant to  come  here,  because  I  regreft  to  have  to 
eonfeas  that  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in 
tho  treatment  the  Lmmigmnt  will  meet  with.  Aa 
a  rule»  there  aoenis  to  be  an  absurd  jealousy  with 
regard  to  foreigners,  though  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  make  use  of  foreign  labour  and  foreign 
eaintal,'^ 

Lastly,  ho  would  read  an  extract  from 
the  Report  made  by  Mr.  Phipps  on  emi- 
gration to  Brazil — 

^ "  By  the  prc?i»ent  law^  if  a  foreign  labourer  is 
difiuuBscd  on  Eieeount  of  illness  he  shall  pay  at 
once  to  the  hirer  any  8tun«  that  may  be  owing. 
If  he  is  dismissed  for  unskilfulnefls,  in  default  of 
payment  ho  shall  ho  sentenced  to  hard  labour  on 
public  works  till  he  hiis  repaid,  together  with 
costii-  If  there  are  no  public  works  he  shall  bo 
committed  to  prison  for  not  more  than  two  years. 
If  he  ah  stents  himM^lf  from  work  without  just 
cause  ho  shall  be  imprii«onod  till  he  haa  paid  tho 
double  of  what  ia  due.** 

The  English  labourer^  when  ho  com- 
plained so  much  of  his  treatment  in 
England,  should  know  that  if  he  emi- 
grated to  some  countries  he  might 
find  himself  in  an  infinitely  worse  po- 
sition when  subjected  to  such  laws  and 
suoh  regidationa  as  were  described 
in  these  extracts.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  wages  were  much  higher 
in  those  places  than  in  England;  but 
when  the  high  price  of  Hviag  and  tho 
other  disadvantages  to  wich  the  immi- 
grant was  subjected  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  would  be  found  that  the  balance 
oould  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
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such  countries  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
extracts  he  had  read  to  their  Lordships. 
He  must  state  that,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  believed  emi^ation  to  be  a 
most  excellent  thing ;  but  it  could  be 
made  beneficial  only  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, and  how  anyone  could  be  tempted 
to  prefer  as  a  field  of  emigration  those 
countries  to  which  he  had  been  referring 
rather  than  emigrate  to  British  colonies  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  those  who  drew  up  deceptive 
statements  on  this  subject  and  also  those 
who  gave  them  publicity  incurred  great 
responsibility ;  and  knowing  himself  the 
facts  of  a  very  similar  case  to  that  of  the 
"Warwickshire  labourers,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  read  these  extiwjts  in  order  to 
secure  for  them  as  wide  a  notice  as  pos- 
sible and  thus  prevent  other  poor  per- 
sons from  becoming  the  victims  of  de- 
ception. He  also  begged  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
the  Question  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Moved  ihAt  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for,  Copy  of  letter  addressed  by 
the  Vicar  of  Napton  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  describing  the  condition  of 
certain  Warwickshire  labourers  who  were  emi- 
grated to  Cananea  in  Brazil. — (The  Earl  of 
Cantarvofi.) 

Earl  GEANVTLLE  said,  he  was 
very  glad  his  noble  Friend  had  gone 
beyond  the  Notice  he  put  on  the 
Paper,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
anything  more  desirable  or  more  useful 
than  the  sort  of  warning  he  had  taken 
occasion  to  give.  It  had  lately  been  the 
painful  duty  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  as  would  enable 
them  to  warn  intending  emigrants  of 
the  fate  likely  to  await  them  if  they  went 
to  certain  foreign  coimtries.  Great  com- 
plaint had  been  made  of  their  having 
done  so ;  but,  however  averse  he  might 
be  to  adopt  any  course  which  might  seem 
unfriendly  to  nations  with  which  they 
were  disposed  to  keep  up  the  most  cor- 
dial relations,  he  had  felt  it  his  para- 
moimt  duty  to  give  every  warning  in  his 
power  to  persons  who  were  unable  on 
these  subjects  to  form  a  competent  opi- 
nion for  themselves.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the  Be- 
ports  of  Consuls,  who  had  no  interest 
m  the  matter,  than  on  the  accounts  of 
foreigners,  or  even  of  our  countrymen 
who  might  not  be  disinterested.     As  to 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


the  letter  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
called  attention,  it  was  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  26th  of  December 
last.  A  copy  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  Emigration  Commissioners^  and 
another  copy  to  our  Minister  at  Bio, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  at  once 
make  inquiries  and  obtain  fuU  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  if  the  facts  were 
verified,  communicate  with  the  Brazilian 
Government,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be 
^ad  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things. 
He  (Earl  Granville)  could  not  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  facts  contained  in  the 
letter  until  he  received  a  reply  from  our 
Minister  in  Brazil,  and  therefore  his 
noble  Friend  would  see  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  produce  the  document,  as  it 
contained  attacks  on  individuals.  Until 
he  received  the  reply  he  could  not  lay 
the  letter  before  their  Lordships. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  in'M- 
drawn, 

LANDED  ESTATES  COUKT. 

REGISTRATION  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

QUESTION. 

The  Eael  of  LEITBIM  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  When  the  Court 
of  lijmd  Cases  Beserved  at  Dublin  will 
make  rules  for  the  registration  of  im- 
provements under  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1 870,  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court ;  and  when  the  Gt)vemment 
intend  to  appoint  a  second  Judge  to  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  ?  The  noble  £arl 
stated  that,  although  two  years  and 
a-half  had  elapsed,  no  rules  had  yet 
been  made,  and  great  confusion  would 
arise  unless  they  were  speedily  framed. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  when  there 
was  so  much  property  coming  under  tiie 
operation  of  the  Act,  he  thought  it 
highly  desirable  that  another  Jadge 
should  be  appointed. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  that  the  Court  for  Land  Cases 
Beserved  had  already  made  the  rules 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>- 
vemment  to  fill  up  the  vacant  judgeship; 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  one  judgeship, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  duties  of  the 
remaining  Judge  during  temporary  ab- 
sence.  When  this  Bill  came  before  their 
Lordships  the  noble  Earl  would  have  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  offeciiig  saoli 
criticisms  as  he  might  think  fit  on  flie 
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abolition  of  the  one  judgeflhipi  and  the 
Government  of  replying  to  those  criti- 
cisms. 

The  Eabl  of  LONaFOED  asked  when 
the  Bill  would  bo  introduced  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
could  not  answer  the  question  of  the 
noble  Earl,  nor  could  he  say  the  Bill 
would  be  introduced  in  their  Lordships* 
House  in  the  first  instance* 

CENTRAL  A8TA— THE  BOUNDARY 
LINE,— QITESTION. 

The  Bitkb  of  SOMEESET  :  My 
Lords,  I  have  a  Question  to  put  to  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  as  to  an  alleged  error  in  drawing 
the  boundary  line  of  Afghanistan,  or^ 
at  least,  of  the  territories  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  I  do 
not  pretend  myself  to  know  anything  of 
the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  nor  do 
I  believe  there  is  any  very  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  be  obtained 
in  tMs  country.  But  as  we  have  lately 
seen  the  great  inconvenience  of  making 
treaties  without  proper  geographical 
knowledge,  I  am  anxious  to  know, 
^YTiether  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Asian  question  there  has  been  any  error 
in  drawing  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan 
or  the  territories  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  ?  I  also  have  to 
ask  whether  the  Government  can  give 
the  House  any  sketch  or  outline  map 
which  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
boundary  line  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  according  to  the  Papers  on  the 
Table? 

The  DiTKE  of  ABG  YLL  i  I  am  obliged 
to  my  noble  Friend  for  putting  his 
Question,  because  undoubtedly  there  has 
been  an  impression — I  will  not  say  in 
the  public  mind,  but  in  the  mind  of 
some  writers  in  the  Press  —  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs* 
in  indicating  the  bomidariee  of  tlie  two 
provinces  of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan, 
has  made  a  geographical  error.  Now, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  Foreign 
Office  had  made  any  error  in  the  matter 
they  would  have  been  led  into  it  by  the 
Inia  Office ;  because,  of  course,  the 
Foreign  Office  applied  to  us  for  infor* 
mation.  But  I  am  happy  to  assure  my 
noble  Friend  that,  as  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand, no  error  has  been  committed. 
A  very  careful  memorandum  on  the 
frontier  of  thoeo  provinces  was  drawn 


at  the  India  Office  from  maps  and  most 
authentic  information  fumislied  by  Sir 
Henry  Hawlinson,  who,  besides  being  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  our  Coun- 
cil, is  also  President  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  That  memorandum 
was  sent  out  to  India,  and  there  it  was 
discnssed  and  considered  by  Lord  Mayo. 
It  was  sent  home  in  a  Despatch,  drawn 
up,  I  am  Sony  to  say,  too  late  to  receive 
his  signature  j  but  it  was  signed  by  Lord 
Napier  after  the  noble  Earl^s  death. 
That  Despatch  entirely  approves  the 
line  drawn  by  Sir  Henrj^  Bawlinson, 
which  follows  the  Oxus  up  to  a  point 
where  it  branches  into  two  eompara- 
lively  small  streams — one  coming  down 
to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  other  to 
a  small  lake.  The  original  intention 
was  to  adopt  the  southern  branch, 
running  down  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh ; 
but  there  are  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  villages  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  ;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson's 
advice  the  right  hand  branch  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake,  beyond  which  there 
are  no  villages  and  no  inhabited  country, 
was  taken.  That  boundary  was  fully 
absented  to  by  the  Government  of  India; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  ia 
perfectly  corrent.  With  regard  to  the 
sketch  map,  I  may  point  out  that  there 
baa  just  been  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  well-known  book  of  Captain 
Wood — A  Journey  to  the  Sources  af  the 
River  Oxus,  He  was  the  only  European 
who  ever  saw  the  country,  and  a  new 
edition  of  that  work,  edited  by  Colonel 
Yule,  contains  a  map  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  Badakshan  and  Waklian 
are  defined  almost  exactly  as  they  have 
been  by  the  Foreign  Office, 


PRIVATE   BIIXS. 

StAndimg  Order  Committt'e  on,  appointed: 
The  Lorda  foUowing,  with  ih*^  CTminuan  of 
Committeeg,  were  named  of  the  Committee : 

Ld.  Pn^dpnt.  E.  Vf nihuii. 

Ld.  Privy  Seah  E,  Morloy, 

D.  Somerai't.  E.  Stnidhrokp. 
M.  \Vmeh»>sUir.  E.  Ainhcrtit. 

M.  Lanadownc.  T^d*  Cluimborhxin. 

IVr.  Bath.  V.  Ha  warden. 

^L  AilGBbury,  V.  Uardinge. 

E.  Devon.  V.  Everaley. 
E.  Airlie.  Ld.  Stf^wai'd. 
E,  Iliirdwicke.  L,  Camoya. 

E.  CamATVon.  L.  Save  nmX  Scle. 

E.  Belmora.  L.  Colville  t^f  Culross. 

E.  Eoiimey.  L.  Sondee. 

E.  C^hichester.  L.  Digby. 

E.  Toww,  L,  Sheffield, 
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L.  Colchester. 
L.  Silchester. 
L.  De  Tabley. 
L.  Skelmersdale. 
L.  Poitman. 


L.  Belper. 
L.  Ebury. 
L.  Egerton. 
L.  Hylton. 
L.  Penrhyn. 


OPPOSED  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

The  Lords  following ;  viz., 

M.  Lanfldowne.  L.  Colville  of  Culross. 

Ld.  Steward.  L.  Skelmersdale. 

were  appointed,  with  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees, a  Committee  to  select  and  propose  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  five  Lords  to  form  a 
Select  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  each 
opposed  Private  Bill. 

House  adioumed  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  I7th  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  — Select  Committee  —  Endowed 
Schools  Act  (1869),  Sir  «tohn  Pakington  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  added. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — Supplembn- 

TABY  ESTDCATBB. 

Public  Bills — Ordered— First  £eaditiff—'RegiB' 
ter  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors 
ree];  General  Valuation  (Ireland)  [64]; 
Thames  Embankment  (Land)  ♦  [66]  ;  Custody 
of  Infants*  [67]  ;  Marria^  (Ireland)  ♦  [68]. 

Second  Reading — Jurieii  [351;  Eppinff  Forest 
[39].  ""^ 

Committee — Report — Polling  Districts  (Ireland)  ♦ 

El]  ,  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  "Wife's  Sister 
15]. 

ROYAL  ARSENAL  (WOOLWICH)— CON- 
SUMPTION  OF  COAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOLT  (for  Mr.  Cawley)  asked 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Whether  or  not  an  investigation  has 
been  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  in  the 
Boyal  Arsenal  as  to  the  compara- 
tive consumption  of  coal  per  indicated 
horse  power  by  different  classes  of  steam 
engmes  in  use  in  the  War  Department 
at  Woolwich  and  other  places,  and  by 
other  engines  also  examined  by  the  Su- 
perintendent ;  and,  whether,  considering 
the  great  importance  of  economizing  the 
consumption  of  coal,  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  Superintendent  on  this  subject  ? 

Sm  HENEY  STOEKS:  No  special 
inquiry  has  been  directed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but 


the  Superintendent  of  Machinery  in  the 
ordinary^  course  of  his  duty  has  made 
investigations  of  the  nature  referred  to. 
Two  Eeports  have  been  made,  and  the 
subject  is  under  consideration,  not  only 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Machinery,  but 
\yj  the  heads  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partments, who  are  naturally  anxious  to 
economize  fuel  where  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  and  efficiency.  The  general  in- 
qiury  being  not  yet  concluded,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Eeports  should  be  produced. 

LABOURERS*  DWELLINGS  (IRELAND). 
question. 

Sir  FEEDEEICK  W.  HEYGATE 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  he  intends  to  bring  in  any  Bill 
this  Session  to  give  additional  facilities 
for  the  erection  of  Labourers'  Houses  in 
Ireland? 

The  Maxqttess  of  HAETINGTON,  in 
reply,  said,  he  hoped  to  bring  in  such  a 
Bill ;  but  he  thought  that  before  he  did 
so,  it  would  be  well  that  the  House  should 
be  in  possession  of  some  Eetums  on  the 
subject  which  had  been  called  for  by  the 
Local  Qt)vernment  Board,  and  whidi  he 
proposed  to  lay  on  the  Table  in  a  few 
days,  when  an  abstract  of  them,  which 
was  being  made,  would  be  completed. 

INLAND  REVENUE— INCOME  TAX 
APPEALS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CADOGAN  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  notice 
has  been  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Eevenue  to  persons  assessed 
for  Income  Tax,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Law  admits  of  appeal  to  Special  Com- 
missioners at  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office, 
instead  of  to  the  general  Commissioners ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  is  aware  that  in 
several  cases  the  District  Commissioners 
and  their  clerks  under  them  have  reflised 
to  issue  these  notices,  or  have  substituted 
other  notices  in  which  no  mention  of  the 
appeal  to  the  Special  Commissioners  had 
bo©  11  iTi8,de  r 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  tiie  facts 
were  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  He 
might  mention  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  introduce  into  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Eevenue  Bill  for  this  year  a  dause 
making  it  obligatory  on  tiiose  persons 
to  issue  the  notices  sent  to  them  by  the 
Commissioners  of  IiUand  Eevenue, 
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COAL  FIELDS  OF  CHINA,— QUESTION, 

Mr.  AKEOYD  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs^  If 
Mb  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  state- 
ment from  competent  authorities  that 
the  eoal  fields  of  China  cover  an  area  of 
upwards  of  400,000  square  miles^  as  con- 
trasted with  the  comparatively  small  area 
of  12|000  square  miles  in  Great  Britain; 
if  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
Heport  of  Baron  Von  Richthofen,  printed 
at  bhanghai  in  1870  and  1871,  respect- 
ing certain  coal-bearing  provinces,  no- 
tably  that  of  Sbansi,  containing  some 
30,000  square  miles,  with  beds  vary- 
ing from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, whilst  the  system  of  coal-bearing 
strata  in  this  province  is  about  five 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
besides  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron 
ore  [the  whole  Ileport  being  amply  set 
forth  in  **  The  Quarterly  Review**  for 
April,  1872];  and,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  by  concerted  action 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  Powers  who 
wore  pai'tiea  to  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tfiin, 
would  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  supple- 
mentary Treaty  to  provide  for  the  safe 
investment  of  British  and  European 
capital  in  mining  enterprise  and  in  con- 
necting lines  of  Railway,  under  proper 
safeguards  protected  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  ? 

ViscouxT  ENFIELD:  Baron  Rich- 
thofen*8  Reports  on  the  provinces  of 
Hunan,  Hupeli,  Henan,  and  Shansi 
were  sent  home  by  the  Consul  at  Shang- 
hai, in  September,  1870.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  coiTectness  of  the 
Barents  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coal 
existing  in  these  provinces,  and  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  Reports  of  our  own 
Consuls.  The  Consul  at  Hankow,  in  his 
Report  for  1871,  says  that  most  of  tbe 
steamers  on  the  Yangtze  take  in  coal 
at  that  port,  the  quality  of  which  has 
lately  much  improved ;  it  comes  from 
Hunan,  where  a  coal  field  moro  than 
30,000  square  miles  in  extent  exists. 
The  Consular  Report  from  Kinhiang  for 
1871 1  speaking  of  the  coal  districts  in 
the  neighbooxrhood  of  that  port,  says — 

"The  fatuities  for  workings  tidnps  remain  in 
a  ruciimontary  aihAp6«  althouKlii  this  province 
contoinE  cortl  in  enormoiifi  quantities :  tht'^  coal 
pits  of  Yulcang  are  said  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  sttperior  description  of  coal  in  prac- 
ticttUy  inexhaustible  quantitiee/' 

An  officer  of   the  Consulato  at   New- 
cheang  vlsitod  the  coal  fields   in  the 


North  of  China  in  1871,  and  found  that 
coal,  equal  in  quality  to  the  bestCardifiP, 
existed  there  in  great  quantities,  though 
it  is  only  worked  on  a  small  scale,  and 
sold  at  prices  vaiying  from  £l  ll«.  6d. 
to  £2  9*.  6d.  a  ton.  With  regard  to  the 
Question  of  obtaining  from  the  CTiinese 
Government  pemiiasion  to  work  mines 
and  make  railways,  8ir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  during  his  negotiations  for  the 
revision  of  the  Treaty  in  1869,  repeat- 
edly urged  these  points  upon  them,  but, 
unfortunately,  without  success.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  sooner  or  later  the  Chinese 
will  reali2e  the  advantage  wliich  they 
would  derive  from  the  development  by 
foreign  capital  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
their  country. 

TNP.Orr  LIFE^HOPE  SPINNEER 
QUESTION. 

Me.  CH^VELEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  has  sent  down  Commis- 
sioners to  Liverpool  to  inquire  respect- 
ing the  destruetion  of  Infant  Life  re- 
sulting from  the  employment  of  preg- 
nant women  to  spin  off  into  rope  yarn 
large  bundles  of  hemp  bound  round 
their  waists ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Tal3l0  of  the  House  the 
Beport  of  the  Commission  era  ? 

Mr.  BBUCE,  in  reply,  said,  ho  had 
received,  about  three  weeks  ago^  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  of  the  hon,  and  learned 
Member's  Question,  and  directed  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made»  not  by  Commissioners, 
but  by  the  Inspectorof  Factories.  The  In- 
spector had  sent  down  a  sub-Inspector, 
who  saw  the  women  at  work  and  examined 
into  the  ti*uthof  the  statement.  His  report 
was  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  statement,  and  that  the  women, 
who  earned  good  wages,  wore  unusually 
healthy,  and  would  compare  very  satis- 
factorily with  the  women  employed  in 
factories. 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  AT  S^EA.— aUESTION. 

Mr.  PIJM80LL  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If,  in  the  tale  of 
loss  of  life  at  sea  published  by  the  Board, 
any  account  is  taken  of  the  losses  of  the 
men  who  are  washed  or  fall  overboai'd 
during  a  voyage  in  ones  or  twos,  or  of 
those  who  are  accidentally  killed  during  a 
voyage  by  rough  weather  or  other  causes, 
as  in  boarding  a  vessel  or  landing  in 
boats,  &c.  ? 
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Mb.  CHIOHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  it  was  impossible  to  add 
anytmng  to  the  Eetums  annually  laid 
on  the  Table.  K  the  hon.  Member 
looked  at  the  Ketom  presented  last  year 
he  would  find  that  all  the  deaths  of 
British  merchant  seamen,  whether  oc- 
curring from  disease  or  accident,  were 
enumerated  and  analyzed. 

THE  LICENSING  ACT,  1872— LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  STRAiaHT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  purposes  introducing  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  numerous  defects  that  have 
been  foimd  to  exist  in  the  Licensing  Act 
of  last  Session  since  its  coming  into  ope- 
ration, and  particularly  to  remove  the 
discretionary  powers  at  present  vested 
in  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  Magistrates  in 
the  counti^,  as  to  the  hours  of  opening 
and  dosing  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  there 
had  been  much  interested  exaggeration 
as  to  the  number  of  defects  discovered 
in  that  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one  decision  had  been  in  any  manner 
contrary  to  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  and  he  believed  of  the 
Legislature,  in  passing  the  Act.  That 
might  hereafter  be  set  right ;  but  at 
present  he  thought  it  would  be  very  in- 
expedient, and  contrguy  to  the  public 
interest,  to  introduce  fresh  legislation  on 
that  subject. 

AKMY— CAVALRY  AND  ARTILLERY 
RESERVE.— QUESTION. 

Captain  TALBOT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  bring  forward,  this  Session, 
any  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a 
Eeserve  of  Cavalry  and  Artillery  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose the  Army  Estimates  next  Monday, 
and  will  then  state  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
Artillery  and  Cavalry  Eeserves. 

ARMY  — CLAIMS  OF  INDIAN  OFFICERS 
—THE  BONUS  FUND.— QUESTION. 

Sm  CHAELES  WINGFIELD  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
any  decision  has  been  arrived  at  in  re- 
spect of  the  claims  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Boyal  (late  Indian)  Engineers  to  com- 
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pensation  for  the  abolition  of  their  bontUB 
rimd,  consequent  on  the  issue  of  the 
Eoyal  Warrant  of  1871  ? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:  I  propose  that 
the  principle  applied  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  the  12  regiments  formerly  on 
the  Indian  establishment  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
Corps,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  es- 
tablish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  any  just  claim  exists  in 
respect  of  any  bonus  fund  existing  on 
the  day  on  which  Purchase  was  abo- 
lished ? 


THE  FIJI  ISLANDS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  CHAELES  WINaFIELD  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  Copies  of  any  De- 
spatches that  have  been  addressed  to  the 
(Jovemor  of  New  South  Wales  (subse- 
quent to  Letter  88  of  8rd  November 
1871,  published  in  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  509,  of  1872),  respecting  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Government  set 
up  by  a  section  of  the  white  settiers  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  Minutes 
or  Correspondence  which  have  passed 
between  me  (Jovemor  of  New  South 
Wales  and  his  Executive  Council  on  the 
same  subject;  and,  of  any  Instructions 
that  may  have  been  sent  to  the  Naval 
Officer  commanding  in  the  Pacific  rela- 
tive to  the  line  of  conduct  to  bo  adopted 
by  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels 
towards  the  so-called  Government  of  the 
Fijis? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  Eetums 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion. As  to  the  other  part  he  would 
communicate  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admii*alty,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  repeat  his  Question. 

ARMY— MILITAKY  CENTRES— OXFORD. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDT  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther Oxford  or  its  neighbourhood  has 
been  definitively  fixed  upon  as  a  site 
for  a  Military  centre ;  and,  if  so,  what 
place  has  been  selected;  and  is  there 
any  objection  to  produce  the  Eeport  or 
Eeports  upon  wnich  such  selecitioii  is 
founded  ? 
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Mr.  card  WELL:  Oxford  is  reoom- 

mended  as  the  site  for  a  Brigade  Depot 
for  reasons  which  will  be  found  in  the 
final  Report  of  General  M^Dougairs 
Committee,  which  I  am  about  to  lav 
upon  the  Table.  Its  definitiye  adoption 
is  dependent  upon  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  being  available  on  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  Department  is  at  present 
in  communication  with  the  local  autho- 
rities with  respect  to  a  site  at  BitUiDg- 
toft  Farm,  about  2J  miles  S.E,  from 
Oxford.  If  this  site  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Report  of  the  General  Officer, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the 
subject. 
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CHAKTERS  OF  DtTBLIN  ITNIVERSITY 

AND  TEIOTTY  COLLEGE. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  FREDERICK  W.  HEYGATE 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury, 
If  he  would  have  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  a  Copy  of 
tlie  Charter  and  Statutes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  other  Charters 
and  Statutes  by  which  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College  are  now 
regulated  ? 

SIk.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
hon*  Member  was,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the  Government  were  not  in  official  pos- 
session of  the  charters  or  statutes  men- 
tioned in  his  Question.  Ho  had  every 
reason  to  think  that,  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Uouse,  copies  of  them  might  be  pro*  . 
cured.  It  had  never,  he  might  add, 
been  usual  to  furnish  the  statutes  of 
Tlniversitiee  or  Colleges.  They  were  of 
great  length,  and  it  would  take  a  con- 
siderable time  to  have  them  printed  and 
corrected.  The  charters  were  not,  he 
believed,  of  great  length,  and  his  noble 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  endeavour  to  procure  copies  of 
the  more  material  charters,  such  as 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
the  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  He 
might  further  observe  that,  although 
not  in  possession  officially  of  the  sta- 
tutes, the  Government  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  them, 
which  might  be  placea  in  the  Libraries 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  more 
convenient  reference. 
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RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION  BOJiS.— 
JOINT  COmOTTEES.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  RATHBONE  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  What  course 
he  intends  to  propose  with  respect  to 
the  Railway  Amalgamation  Bills  ;  and, 
whethor  lie  will  propose  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  Standing  Orders  as  shall  en- 
able public  bodies  representing  traders, 
such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  a 
locus  standi  before  Committees  on  such 
Bills? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCIJE, 
in  reply,  said  that  the  course  which  he 
proposed  to  take  with  rejz^ard  to  the 
Railway  Amalgamation  Bills  was  that 
which  was  recommended  by  tho  Joint 
Committee  of  last  Session.  He  would, 
therefore,  move  a  Resolution  to  the 
effect  that  all  Railway  Amalgamation 
Bills  this  Session,  and  also  all  Bills  to 
enablo  railway  companies  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  canals,  should  be  referred  to 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
esiiocially  selected  for  the  purpose » 
Some  such  modification  as  that  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  would 
probably  be  effected. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH    LEOLSLATION— THE 
8AX1TAKY  COMMISSION.— QtJESTION. 

Mr.  RAIKES  asked  the  Right  hon-" 
curable  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Stallbrdshire,  Whether  he  intends  to 
introduce  during  the  present  Session 
any  measure  relating  to  tho  Public 
Health  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  ABDERLET,  in  re- 
ply, said,  ho  hoped  that  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
would  be  permitted  to  reintroduce  tlioir 
measure  this  Session,  with  the  view  of 
collecting  in  one  Bill  such  powers  and 
duties  of  the  local  authorities  throughout 
the  kingdom  as  were  now  scattered  over 
1 9  or  20  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Acts 
of  the  two  last  Sessions  had  dealt  with 
the  authorities,  local  and  central,  and  it 
was  therefore  urgent  that  theii*  powers 
and  duties  shoiUd,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, be  made  clear.  He  trusted  that, 
after  what  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  other  day,  they  might  have 
the  assistance  of  tlie  Government,  and 
that  a  satisfactory  measure  might  be 
produced. 
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PRICE  OF  COALS— RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYKYN  aaked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  the  Board 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  present 
high  price  of  coal  in  the  metropolis, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  on  the  transit  of 
coals  between  London  and  Rugby,  and 
whether,  if  those  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, the  Midland  and  other  railway 
companies  having  termini  in  London 
would  oflPer  facilities  for  the  carriage  of 
coal  to  the  metropolis  ? 

Mb.  a.  peel,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Bourd  of  Trade  had  no  information 
on  the  subject  nor  means  of  obtaining 
it,  other  than  those  which  were  open  to 
any  Member  of  the  House.  If  the  hon. 
Member  would  specify  the  grievance 
complained  of  in  a  letter,  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  be  happy  to  communicate  it  to 
the  railway  company.  He  thought  that 
if  the  Government  granted  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  the  coal  supply,  such 
subjects  of  complaint  as  those  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  might  properly 
afifoid  matter  for  investigation. 


JURIES  BILL— [Bill  35.] 

(Jfr.  Attorney  Genial,  Mr,  Solicitor  General.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  that  he  should  not 
enter  upon  its  provisions  at  any  great 
length,  as  the  subject  had  already  been 
frequently  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  By  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1854,  and  still  more  by 
the  Acts  of  1862  and  1870,  ffreat  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  law  relating 
to  juries,  so  that  it  had  become  extremely 
difficult  of  late  years  to  find  out  what 
were  the  liabilities  of  particular  persons 
with  respect  to  serving  on  juries,  and 
stiU  more  difficult  to  administer  satis- 
factorily a  law  which  had  fallen  into 
such  a  state  of  confusion.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  defects  of  the  jury 
law  had  resulted  in  the  general  deterio- 
ration of  the  character  of  juries,  and 
that  juries  had  not  for  the  last  10  or  20 
years  secured  for  themselves  that  respect 
wluch  those  who  wished  to  stand  up  for 


trial  by  jury  desired  they  should  com- 
mand. This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  under  the  Act  of  George  IV. 
the  subject  was  perfectly  plain,  llie 
eulogy  pronounced  on  the  system  of  trial 
by  jury  by  Blachtone  might  be  some- 
what over-painted,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  he  should  be  disjposed  to  differ  very 
much  from  it  in  principle.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Trial  by  lury  ever  has  been  and  I  trust  ever 
will  be  looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  the  English 
law.  I  may  venture  to  afi&im  that  it  has,  under 
Providence,  secured  the  great  liberties  of  this 
nation  for  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  there- 
fore, the  celebrated  French  writer  (MontesquieuV 
who  concludes  that  because  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage  lost  their  liberties,  therefore  those  of 
England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have  re- 
collected that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthago  at 
the  time  when  their  Ubertios  were  lost,  were 
strangers  to  trial  by  jury.  Great  as  this  eulogiimi 
may  seem,  it  is  no  more  than  this  admirable 
institution,  when  traced  to  its  principles,  will  be 

found  in  sober  reason  to  deserve It  is 

therefore  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his 
country,  his  tiiends,  his  posterity,  and  himself 
to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  this 
valuable  institution  in  all  its  rights,  to  restore  it 
to  its  ancient  dignity  if  at  all  impaired,  to 
amend  it  wherever  it  is  defective,  and,  above 
all,  to  guard  wiUi  the  most  jealous  circumspec- 
tion against  the  introduction  of  new  and 
arbitn^  methods  of  trial,  which  under  a  variety 
of  plausible  pretences  may  in  time  imperceptibly 
undermine  this  best  preservative  of  Englisn 
liberty."— [Book  iii.,  ch.  23.] 

He  did  not  think  that  BlachstoneU  view 
differed  from  that  which  any  man  who 
looked  into  the  subject  would  have. 
There  were,  however,  many  more 
modem  authorities  in  sum>ort  of  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury.  In  the  com- 
plicated and  artificial  system  under 
which  we  lived  many  indirect  as  well  as 
direct  advantages  flowed  from  this 
method  of  trisX  which  deserved  atten- 
tion. Thus  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
community  that  the  public  should  take 
an  actual  part  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  he  should  be  sorry  if  the 
Courts  of  Law  ever  fell  into  the  hands 
of  merely  professional  men.  He  believed 
there  was  no  better  education  in  the 
best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word  than 
that  which  was  derived  from  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
jurymen,  and  while  he  had  the  highest 
respect  for  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  he 
thought  that  juries  might  sometimes  act 
as  a  check  upon  less  perfect  Judges.  A 
Judge,  no  doubt,  had  obtained  in  this 
countiy  a  position  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence; but  he  did  not  thereby  at  once 
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become  an  mepired  and  infallible  per- 
son, and  a  learned  and  able  Judge  once 
remarked  to  him  tbat  one  effect  of  the 
interposition  of  juries  was  to  compel 
him  to  give  reasons  for  his  judgment, 
and  those  reasons  must  be  such  as  woidd 
be  intelligible  to  12  ordinary  men.  The 
institution  was  therefore  very  well  worth 
preserving,  and  his  object  throughout 
this  Bill  had  been  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury,  and  simply 
to  improve  the  details  of  the  present 
system,  to  raise  the  qualifications  of 
jurors,  to  do  away  aa  far  as  he  could 
with  the  unfair  personal  incidence  of 
the  present  law,  which  pressed  with 
great  hardship  upon  particular  classes 
of  the  people,  to  bring  about  an  entirely 
impartial  administration  of  the  law,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  inconvenient 
practices,  and  he  might  say  corruption , 
which  now  existed  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  as  far  as  regarded  bringing 
the  jui'oi-8  into  Court.  This  latter  was  an 
abuse  which  was  patent  to  aU  accustomed 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  was  one 
which  cried  aloud  for  a  remedy,  and  for 
which  ho  trusted  it  would  be  found  that 
the  system  which  he  proposed  to  esta- 
blish would  afford  a  practical  and 
«5ffectual  romed3\  The  whole  question 
had  been  carefully  investigated  last  year 
by  the  Select  Committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  Bill  which  last 
year  he  had  introduced,  and  which  Oom* 
mittee  had  consisted  of  1 6  or  1 7  influential 
and  experienced  Members  of  that  House, 
whose  opinion  would  doubtless  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  hon.  Members. 
Among  them  was  the  late  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  whose  loss  to  the  House 
he  was  sure  both  sides  equally  regretted. 
The  present  Bill  was  verbatim  et  literatim 
in  the  form  in  which  that  Committee 
had  left  it.  He  had  not  thought  it  be- 
coming in  him  on  his  own  authority  to 
alter  any  decision  which  that  Com- 
mittee had  arrived  at  after  due  discus- 
eion,  and  often  by  large  majorities.  But 
although  he  had  not  presumed  to  intro- 
duce alterations  in  the  Bill  itself  as  it 
had  left  the  Select  Committee,  still  he 
should  feel  bound  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  two  points  to  which  he 
should  presently  refer,  on  which  he 
differed  from  the  opinion  which  had 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Committee,  and 
which  he  should  try  to  induce  the  House 
to  reverse.  The  Bill  proposed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  jurors  to  seven  in  aU 


oases  with  a  single  exception,  The 
principle  of  reduction  in  the  ntmiber  of  the 
jurors  was  unanimously  agreed  to^^ — the 
number  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
subject  of  considerable  tliscnssion — and 
the  number  seven  was  arrived  at  as  a 
compromise  J  and  as  being  on  the  whole 
a  convenient  number.  In  his  opinion  it 
was  exceedingly  important  that  the 
number  of  jurors  shotild  be  reduced. 
Of  course  there  was  no  principle  in  the 
question  of  the  number,  and  there  was 
nothing  particularly  magic  in  the  num- 
ber 12  as  constituting  a  jury.  That 
number,  as  far  as  he  knew,  did  not 
obtain  in  other  countries  besides  our 
own,  neither  did  it  obtain  in  all  parts  of 
England,  nor  in  the  largest,  most  pros- 
perous, and  most  important  of  our  colo- 
nies. Again,  in  the  County  Courts,  a  jury 
of  five  decided  questions  of  considerable 
importance  which  formerly  could  be  de- 
cided by  a  jury  of  12  only,  and  he  be- 
lieved decided  thorn  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  those  who  knew  our  law  knew 
that  the  number  of  1 2  was  not  the  crea- 
tion of  statute,  nor  proceeded  from  any 
particular  wisdom,  but  had  been  arrived 
at  almost  aa  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
though  it  had  had  a  long  spell  of  autho- 
rity in  this  country,  stiLl  there  was  no 
more  reason  for  the  niimber  1 2  than  any 
other.  15  had  been  for  a  great  many 
years  the  number  of  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases  in  Scotland.  His  great  object  in 
framing  tliia  BiH  for  the  amendment  of 
the  jury  law  had  been  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  public  advantage  with  the 
Tninimiim  of  private  inconvenience.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
this  subject  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
serving  upon  juries  that  was  the  great 
cause  of  complaint  — ^  it  was  that  the 
jurors  were  compelled,  day  after  day,  to 
keep  on  lucking  tht?ir  heels  in  a  Court  of 
Law  without  even  being  eventually  re- 
quii'ed  to  serve.  Of  course  a  margin  of 
jurors  beyond  the  number  actuaUy  re- 
quired to  serve  must  be  provided,  in 
order  that  when  a  jiu*y  was  locked  up, 
or  jurors  were  taken  ill,  others  might  be 
ready  to  take  their  places.  But  if  the 
number  of  persons  required  to  form  a 
jury  were  to  be  reduced  to  seven,  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  inconvenience 
which  would  be  saved  to  those  sum- 
moned would  be  amazing.  Now,  the 
two  important  subjects  on  which  he  re- 
spectfully ventured  to  differ  from  the 
decision  of  ihe  Select  Committee  ^^eti^^ — 
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first,  the  oompoBition  of  an  ordinary 
jury ;  and,  next,  the  question  of  nnani- 
mify.  The  Select  Committee  resisted 
his  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
finite proportion  of  more  highly  educated 
and  of  what  he  might  call  less  educated 
men  on  each  jury — a  matter  he  had  very 
much  at  heart.  He  very  much  regretted 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  fie  told 
the  Committee  he  could  not  accept  it  as 
a  final  decision,  and  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  reverse  it.  And  he  would 
tell  the  House  why.  The  presence  of 
special  jurors  upon  every  mal  was  a 
thing  that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  highest  possible  authority — ^by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners  and  by  the 
Judicature  Commission.  The  Common 
Law  Commissioners  of  1850  in  their 
second  Eeport,  dated  the  30th  of  April, 
1853,  said— 

"  On  every  trial  there  should  be  an  admixture 
of  jurymen  of  the  class  from  which  the  special 
Junes  are  now  taken.  This  is,  indeed,  now  the 
Jaw,  though  in  practice  the  names  of  persons 
quidified  to  be  sp^^  jurors  are  not  placed  on  the 
common  jury  panel.  There  is  ever>'  reason  why 
jurors  of  the  higher  class  should  assist  in  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  who  constitute  the  common  juries.  We 
think  the  higher  class  of  jurors  should  bring 
the  assistance  of  their  more  cultivated  minds 
and  superior  intelligence  to  the  decision  of  cases 
which,  although  they  may  not  admit  of  the 
additional  expense  attendant  under  the  present 
8^'stem  on  having  a  special  jury,  maj^  not  be  the 
less  important  to  the  parties  whose  interests  are 
involved.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  wo  do  not  propose  to  abolish  the  right 
which  now  exists  of  having  a  special  jury  as  at 
present  appointed.  What  we  recommend  is  that 
the  genered  jury  panel  should  be  made  up  indis- 
criminately from  aU  persons  qualified  to  servo 
on  either  jury." 

The  same  Commissioners  in  their  third 
Eeport,  made  in  1860,  said — 

"  We  think  it  ri^ht  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  invito  rerfewed  attention  to  our 
former  observations  respecting  the  constitution 
of  juries.  More  especially  we  would  urge  the 
consideration  of  that  part  of  our  recommenda- 
tions which  relates  to  securing  the  attendance 
on  common  juries  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
now  serve  exclusively  on  special  juries,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  former  by  the 
admixture  of  persons  of  higher  education  and 
intelligence.  We  are  strongly  persuaded  that  a 
very  great  improvement  would  by  this  means  be 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  juries ;  and  as  we 
do  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  right  of 
parties  to  resort  to  a  special  jurj-,  or  to  deprive 
special  jurors,  when  serving  as  sudi,  of  the  addi- 
tional remuneration  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  receiving,  we  can  see  no  "ground  why  the 
liability  of  such  persons  to  serve  on  common 
juries  which  already  exists  in  law,  though  it  is 
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not  required  in  practice,  should  not  be  en- 
forced." 

The  Judicature  Commissioners  in  their 
first  Eeport,  made  in  1869,  quote  the 
above  passages,  and  state  their  **  entire 
concurrence  "  with  the  views  expressed. 
So  that  the  recommendation  that  in  com- 
mon juries  there  should  be  an  element 
of  intelligence  and  education  came  sup- 
ported by  as  good  authority  as  the  legal 
profession  could  fiimish.  He  was,  there- 
fore, only  recommending  what  had  been 
repeatedly  enforced  on  the  House.  Now, 
so  far  from  the  principle  or  practice  of 
adopting  all  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  providing  a  competent  jury 
for  **  every  trial "  being  either  new  or 
imknown  to  law  or  custom,  or  to  the 
theory  of  trial  by  jury,  it  would  be  found 
that  throughout  English  history  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Sheriff,  in  all  cases  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, was  directed  to  do  what  was 
in  fact  his  duty  in  all  cases,  by  returning 
a  **good"  jury — an  expression  which 
implied  that  there  were  to  be  jurymen 
who  were  educated  and  intelligent  and 
above  the  common  run  of  jurymen.  Of 
late  years  the  whole  law  relating  to  juries 
has  been  allowed  to  fall,  into  utter  con- 
fusion, which  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Sherifis,  who  substi- 
tuted, when  they  thought  it  expedient, 
Practices  of  their  own  for  their  legal 
uties.  One  consequence  of  all  ^is 
irregularity  had  been  that  trial  by  jury 
had  to  some  extent  declined  in  estima- 
tion through  the  abuse,  for  it  was  nothing 
else,  of  making  up  common  jiiries  ex- 
clusively of  common  jurors,  and  of  com- 
mon jurors,  moreover,  drawn  from  a 
lower  class  of  the  community  than  that 
from  which  they  used  to  be  taken  in 
former  times.  The  assertion  was  scarcely 
too  broad  that  trial  by  common  jurors 
only  was  unconstitutional,  and  had 
never  at  any  time  been  contemplated 
by  the  law.  The  Conmiissioners,  there- 
fore, whose  Reports  have  been  quoted, 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  recom- 
mend that  jurors  should  be  summoned 
under  some  system  which  would  render 
certain  the  presence  of  some  special 
jurors  on  **  every  trial."  How,  then, 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  Bill  provided 
that  it  should  be  done  haphazard — ^that 
the  jury  roU  should  be  made  out  indis- 
criminately from  jurors  of  both  sortBy 
special  and  common.  It  would  be  found. 
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however,  that  the  plan  which  they  sug- 
gested for  socuring  that  object  would 
clearly  fail  to  carry  their  reeominenda- 
tion  into  any  real  effect.  The  com- 
mon jurors  were  tho  ovGrwhelming  ma- 
1'oritj'  in  the  largest  numhcT  of  places  in 
"iTj gland.  In  some  places  it  was  not  so, 
especially  in  the  City  of  London,  where 
the  common  jurors  and  the  spocial  jurors 
were  almost  equal  in  nimiber.  An  in- 
discriminate system  would  work  unfairly 
and  improperly  in  both  of  those  cases. 
In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  common 
jurors,  of  course  the  great  majority  of 
ordinary  jurors  would  have  no  special 
jurors  on  them  M'hatever  if  the  jurors 
were  taken  at  haphaiiard.  In  the  few 
cases  where  the  balance  was  nearly 
equal  there  was  a  waste  of  jury  poweri 
because  they  had  an  equtd  number 
of  common  and  special  jurors,  which 
they  did  not  want.  They  wanted  a  due 
prnpcrrtion.  He  would  give  the  House 
two  or  three  curious  details  to  show  how 
the  haphazard  system  would  work.  At 
the  time  when  the  Judicature  Conmiis- 
sion  reported,  the  proportion  in  Sussex 
was  this  : — ^Common  jurors,  7,303 ;  spe- 
cial j^urors,  197.  In  Kent  the  common 
jui'oirs  were  15,600,  and  the  special 
jiu^ors,  400.  In  Lancaidiire  the  common 
jurors  were  42,550,  and  the  special  1,400. 
In  the  parish  of  Marylebone  the  com- 
mon jui*ora  wore  3,680,  and  the  special 
300.  In  St.  Pancras  the  common  jurors 
were  6,6:28,  and  the  special  50.  In  Pad- 
dington  the  common  jurors  were  3,390, 
and  the  special  220,  In  Gloucestershire 
the  common  jurors  were  6,754,  and  the 
special  250.  Now  anyone  who  consi- 
dered  these  figures  would  see  that  his  case 
was  made  out.  These  tigures  were  taken 
from  the  evidence  of  official  wituesaes 
given  before  Lord  Enfield*s  Committee, 
lliey  were  not  chosen  as  in  any  way 
exhibiting  more  strongly  than  was  the 
case  in  other  places  the  disproportion  in 
the  munbers  of  tbe  two  classes  of  jurors : 
they  were  given  because  they  were  the 
only  figures  of  the  kind  accessible  to 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
where  the  proportions  were  these  you 
could  get  by  indiscriminate  selection  the 
presence  of  educated  men  on  every  jury. 
Juries  were  twofold.  There  were  cri- 
minal juries  and  there  were  civil  juries. 
It  was  desired  that  satisfaction  should 
be  given  in  each  case.  Now,  if  juries 
were  selected  by  chance,   they  might 


have  a  prisoner  of  the  upper  sort  tried 
exclusively  by  a  jury  of  the  lower  sort, 
and  a  prisoner  of  the  lower  class  tried 
exclusively  by  a  jury  of  the  upper  class, 
and  in  either  instance  the  adnunistration 
of  the  law  was  not  likely  to  command 
confidence.  Take  a  civU  jury.  You 
might  have  persons  of  one  class  adjudi- 
cated by  persons  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  of  another  class,  and  olass- 
feeliiig  would  influence  the  iresult.  Now» 
what  he  desired  to  secure  was,  that  an 
ordinary  jury  shotdd  be  an  ordinary 
jury.  If  there  was  uiion  each  jury  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  one  class  and 
the  other,  and  if  men  knew  beforehand 
the  sort,  they  could  say  whotlier  or  nut 
they  were  content  with  it,  or  whether 
they  would  prefer  a  special  jury.  Tlie 
main  objection  to  this  provision  of  tho 
Bill  was,  that  it  would  operate  unfairly, 
not  as  regards  tho  attendance  of  jury- 
men, because  everybody  was  to  serve 
and  nobody  was  to  serve  twice,  but  by 
introducing  class  prejudices  into  the  jury 
box.  Now,  to  that  he  would  reply  that 
the  very  men  who  had  urged  that  objec- 
tion— and  a  vei*y  shadowy  objection  it 
was — had  themselves  expressly  desired 
til  at  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  opposed. 
They  had  all  said — •*  Secure  for  us,  if 
you  can,  tho  presence  of  men  of  educa- 
tion.*' When,  however,  it  was  admitted 
that  it  was  right  to  secure  the  presence 
of  men  of  education  upon  common  juries, 
did  not  that  mean  that  it  was  w^ell  to 
secure  some  men  who  were  superior  to 
the  rest?  He  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  real  substance  in  tho  objection. 
In  file  first  place,  it  was  a  pure  matter 
of  theory.  There  was  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  tho  Select  Committee  in 
support  of  it,  and  high  authority  and 
experience  were  on  the  otlier  side.  For 
tho  last  two  years  in  Middlesex,  and  he 
also  believed  in  London,  many  special 
jurors  had  served  indiscriminately,  and 
he  had  not  heard  of  any  class  feelings  or 
class  prejudices  having  been  begotten  in 
the  jury  in  consequence.  Moreover,  it 
was  part  of  the  proposition  which  ho 
made  in  this  Bill,  that  invidious  distinc- 
tions in  point  of  description  should  bo 
removed  horn  the  jury  list.  Whereas, 
at  present,  some  men  ranked  as  bankers, 
merchants,  esquires,  yeomen,  or  other- 
wise ;  in  future  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween them  would  be  that  which  was  the 
result  of  higher  or  lower  rating.  Men 
below  a  certain  rating  would  bo  marked 
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diminislied  the  number  of  the  jurors; 
but,  with  every  respect  for  '*  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,"  he  must  call  the  exist- 
ing law  in  this  respect  somewhat  bar- 
barian. He  could  not  see  why  they 
should  insist  that  every  one  of  the  12 
or  of  the  seven  should  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  Why  should  one  pertinacious, 
wrong-headed,  cantankerous  man  be 
able  to  veto  the  reasonable  conclusion 
of  any  number  of  persons  ?  He  did  not 
want  to  specify  what  number  of  persons 
should  constitute  a  majority  on  a  jury, 
for  he  had  no  definite  opinion  as  to 
what  the  majority  which  should  bind 
the  rest  of  the  jurors  should  be;  but, 
whatever  number  was  adopted,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  no  longer  insist  upon 
imanimity  in  verdicts.  He  had  pre- 
served the  old  number  of  12  jurymen 
in  cewes  of  treason,  treason-felony,  and 
murder,  and  proposed  that  in  those 
cases  the  jury  should  be  unanimous. 
If  asked  why  he  had  done  this,  he  must 
say  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  could 
give  any  good  logical,  and  perhaps  not 
even  any  sensible  reason  for  it,  such  as 
would  stand  the  test  of  argument.  He 
had  done  it  from  a  deep-rooted  feeling — 
superstition,  if  you  liked  to  call  it  so — 
for  the  profound,  immeasurable  sanctity 
of  human  life,  and  because  death,  when 
carried  into  execution,  was  the  only  sen- 
tence which  could  not  be  reversed — the 
only  mistake  you  could  not  atone  for. 
He  had  not  thought  it  right  that  human 
life  should  be  taken  more  easily  than 
before,  and  therefore  the  concurrence  of 
12  men  would  be  required  as  here- 
tofore. While  strenuously  maintaining 
the  justice  of  capital  punishment,  he  de- 
sired to  fence  life  in  the  English  law 
with  every  security.  Kthe  House  would 
examine  the  Bill  it  would  be  found  to 
contain  within  itself  the  whole  law  upon 
the  subject  on  which  it  treated.  Our 
legislation  had  been  subjected  to  well- 
founded  reproaches  as  to  its  obscurity 
and  difficulty,  one  cause  being  that  when 
the  law  was  altered  the  alteration  did 
not  speak  for  itself,  and  you  had  to  refer 
back  to  former  statutes  to  find  what  the 
law  was.  The  result  was  that  lawyers 
only  could  say  what  the  law  was,  and 
even  very  few  lawyers  could  speak  on 
this  point  with  certainty.  The  present 
Bill  would  show  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely what  a  man's  liabilities  were  aa 
to  juries,  and  would  do  so,  he  hoped, 
witn  clearness  and  precision.     In  tiiiB 


0  in  the  jury  list ;  those  above  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  rating  would  have  S  set 
against  their  names — there  being  but 
one  list,  although  there  would  be  two 
qualifications.  To  this  proposalhe  thought 
there  could  be  no  exception.  Moreover, 
the  new  law,  like  most  other  laws,  would 
be  administered  by  sensible  men,  who 
would  take  care  that  the  lists  would  be 
properly  composed.  It  was  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  great  many  men  who 
now  ranked  as  special  jurors  were  men 
engaged  in  trades  or  other  callings,  who 
would  hereafter  only  be  placed  among 
the  class  of  special  jurors,  because, 
from  the  amount  of  their  rating,  they 
might  be  taken  presumably  to  be  per- 
sons of  a  higher  education.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  the  charge  made  against 
this  provision  of  the  Bill  to  have  some 
foundation,  what  did  the  charge  come  to 
except  that,  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
class  feeling,  the  matter  which  gave  rise 
to  the  class  feeling  should  not  be  decided 
by  one  class  alone?  He  was  always 
glad,  if  possible,  to  appeal  to  authorily, 
and  upon  points  of  practical  wisdom  it 
was  well  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  our  Scotch  fellow-subjects. 
For  a  great  many  years,  then,  the  prin- 
ciple he  was  now  proposing  to  adopt  in 
England  had  been  adopted  in  Scotland  in 
criminal  cases ;  and  since  the  Jury  (Scot- 
land) Act  was  passed  it  had  been  adopted 
in  civil  cases  also.  Out  of  15  jurymen  in 
criminal  cases  in  Scotland,  10  were  com- 
mon and  five  special  jurymen ;  and  it  had 
been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  GFordon) 
in  this  House  that  the  arrangement  had 
given  general  satisfaction.  The  31  & 
32  Vict.  c.  100,  provided  that  in  civil 
cewes  there  should  be  12  jurymen — 
eight  common  and  four  special  jurymen. 
He  stood,  therefore,  upon  authority,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Scotland.  The 
Scotch,  therefore,  who  were  a  shrewd  and 
peculiarly  sensible  people,  did  not  object 
to  the  principle  which  was  embodiea  in 
the  present  Bill.  At  best  the  objection 
was  a  theoretical  one ;  it  was  not  for- 
midable even  if  it  were  true,  and  there 
was  a  weight  of  authority  and  of  prac- 
tical experience  directly  fiie  other  way. 
Another  point  on  which  he  should  ask 
the  House  to  reconsider  the  decision  of 
the  Select  Committee  was  as  to  the 
unanimity  of  the  jury.  He  admitted 
that  the  question  was  one  which  in- 
creased in  difficulty  in  proportion  as  they 
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way  only  could  tliese  sulgects  be  pro- 
perly dealt  with  and  the  Statut-e-book 
made  reasonable  and  intelligible.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  he 
could  undertake  alone  the  preparation 
of  a  Bill  like  this — referring  to  a  subject 
which  was  not  veiy  attractive  in  itself — 
which  was  fiill  of  out-of-the-way  detail 
and  learning,  which  did  not  come  across 
the  path  of  the  ordinary  practising  bar- 
rister. He  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
to  state  that  lie  bad  had  the  advantage 
of  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  united  to 
great  intelligence  and  ability  a  peculiar 
and  almost  unique  acquaintanco  with 
this  head  of  the  law — Mr.  Erle^  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
also  of  ^Ir.  H.  Pollock,  Associate  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Ho  did  not  men- 
tion the  names  of  tliose  gentlemen  in 
order  to  evade  resjtonsibility.  The  Bill 
was  still  his,  and  ho  was  prepared  to 
boar  the  burden  of  the  faults  and  errors 
contained  within  it ;  but  if  there  were 
any  merits  in  the  scheme  it  was  only 
right  tbat  they  should  be  credited  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.*' — {Mf\  Attorney  General) 

Me,  8TAVELEY  HILL  moved  that 
th.©  Debate  be  now  adjourned.  No  doubt 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  last  Ses- 
sion, but  it  was  at  once  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  it  came  back  in 
a  very  diflerent  form  from  that  in  wdiich 
it  left  the  House.  This  happened  at  a 
very  late  period  of  the  Session,  and 
therefore  hon.  Members  did  not  upon  that 
occasion  look  into  the  Bill.  The  subject 
was  one  in  which  he  tc^ok  a  deep  inte- 
rest, but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  present  Bill  until  it  came 
down  from  the  Vote  Othco  at  al)0ut  10 
minutes  to  5  that  day  ;  and  therefore  he 
oould  be  pardoned  for  not  having  studied 
its  provisions.  He  did  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  doing  an  unusual 
thing  ID  moving  the  Adjournment  of  the 
liebate  in  order  that  they  might  have 
time  to  consider  the  matter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Debate  bo  now  adjourned." 
^{Mr.  Staveki/  mil) 

Mr.  M.  CHAMBEBS  said,  he  oould  not 
for  the  life  of  him  see  any  good  reason  for 
reducing  the  nimiber  of  men  now  compos- 
ing a  jury  from  1 2  to  »oven.  He  thought 
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they  ought  at  once  to  protest  against 
the  number  of  12  being  interfered  with* 
It  was  true  tradition  told  of  seven  wis© 
men,  and  common  report  attached  some- 
thing mystical  to  the  nimibor.  It  woa 
curious  enough,  but  every  person  who 
had  mixed  in  society  had  observed  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  mystery  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  seven.  It  waa 
imagined  by  some  to  be  a  lucky,  and  by 
others  an  unlucky  number ;  but  at  the 
risk  of  being  regai^ded  as  an  antiquated 
person,  he  objected  to  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  a  jury  from  12,  lest  we  might 
eventualiy  come  to  the  abolition  of  tiial 
by  jury  altogether.  And  why  should 
charges  of  treason  and  murder  be  tried 
by  12,  when  other  felonies,  misdemea- 
nours, and  civil  cases  were  to  bo  tiied 
by  seven  ?  The  gi-and  object  to  be 
sought  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice waa  complete  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  on  absence  of  any 
suspicion  of  compromise.  If  the  jury*  of 
seven  were  at  first  divided  and  afterwards 
agreed,  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  that  tho  public  would  believe  the 
majority  of  foiu'  had  induced  the  mino- 
rity of  three  to  forego  their  opinion.  He 
thought  also  that  it  was  highly  import- 
ant that  in  civil  cases  there  should 
stOl  be  a  jmy  of  12,  for  those  casea 
were  often  of  enonuous  importance,  and 
their  results  sometimes  ruinous,  to  the 
parties  coneeraed.  He  could  not  deny 
that  inconvenience  resulted  fi-ora  time 
to  time,  owing  to  the  non-attendance  of 
jurors,  but  that  state  of  things  could  be 
remedied  by  a  stiicter  exerase  of  exist* 
ing  powers  to  enforce  their  attendance. 
The  common  jurymen,  who  were  miser- 
ably underpaid,  attended  in  tolerable 
numbers,  fc?pecial  jurymen,  on  tlio  other 
hand,  stayed  away  just  as  they  liked; 
were  often  loud  in  their  complaints  if 
they  attended  for  one  or  two  days  with- 
out being  called  ;  and  when  they  acted 
tliey  received  their  guinea,  For  his  part, 
he  thought  that  special  jurors,  from  the 
social  position  they  occupied,  ought  not 
to  demand  a  guinea  for  trying  a  case, 
but  ought  to  perform  that  public  duty 
without  hope  of  receiving  payment. 
[^A  lauffh,']     That  might  seem  a  strange 

Eropoeition,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
er©d  that  if  they  discharged  that  duty 
towards  others  they  would  find  it  done 
for  themselves  also  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  causes.  His  chief  object  in 
rismg  was  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
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posed  diminutioii  in  the  number  of 
jurors,  because  he  was  afraid  that  if  the 
number  was  reduced  as  proposed,  it 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
abolition  of  trial  by  jury.  It  was  the 
fashion  sometimes  to  sneer  at  that  tri- 
bunal ;  but  those  who  did  so  forgot  how 
well  it  had  worked  and  the  benefits  it 
had  conferred  on  the  community.  If 
they  were  now  to  act  upon  the  principle 
of  tiie  Attorney  General,  and  diminish 
that  number  from  12  to  seven,  they 
might  soon  find  it  reduced  from  seven 
to  five,  and  from  five  to  three,  and, 
finally,  they  would  have  causes  tried  by 
a  single  juryman.  Instead  of  having 
trial  by  jury,  they  would  have  substi- 
tuted for  it  trial  by  one  Judge.  He 
believed  that  common  jurymen  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  com- 
posite arrangement  and  as  to  the  num- 
bers attending,  he  thought  a  sufficient 
number  might  be  obtained  without  any 
substantial  inconvenience.  He  objected 
to  any  alteration  in  the  number  of  the 
jury  with  which  the  minds  of  English- 
men had  been  for  so  many  centuries 
familiar.  "With  great  respect  to  the 
Judicial  Bench,  he  could  not  help  saying, 
before  he  sat  down,  that  he  had  observed 
that  Judges  were  gradually  acquiring 
greater  power  over  the  minds  of  juries 
than  they  ought  to  possess  or  exercise, 
and  this  fact  gave  rise  to  what  was  fre- 
quently said  that  the  Judge  could  lead 
me  jury  just  Bs  he  liked.  Juries  were 
bound  to  take  the  law  from  the  Bench, 
but  of  the  facts  of  a  case  they  were  the 
sole  judges.  He  hoped  before  they 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  clauses 
in  Committee,  hon.  Members  would  give 
what  he  might  call  a  patriotic  attention 
to  the  principal  proposal  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  they  would  not  consent  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  constituting  a 
jury  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  despic- 
able consideration  of  convenience. 

Mb.  JAMES  said,  he  concurred  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  jury  system  ren- 
dered it  desirable  and  necessary  that 
fiome  re-arrangement  of  it  should  be 
made  during  the  present  Session.  But 
while  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be 
read  a  second  time  there  were  some 
provisions  in  it  which  required  much 
<x)nsideration,  and  in  respect  of  which 
frdl  opportuniy  for  consideration  and 
inquiry  ought  to  be  afiEbrded.   The  prin- 
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cipal  matter  to  which  attention  would 
doubtless  be  directed,  and  to  which  it 
was  impossible  not  to  attach  great  im- 
portance, was  the  proposal  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  a  jury  by  reducing  the 
number  from  12  to  seven.  In  the  Select 
Committee  of  last  year  that  proposal 
was  carried  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 
He  (Mr.  James)  was  among  the  mino- 
rity, and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  aware  that  it  was  intimated  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  would  be  taken  by 
the  minority  before  the  important  alte- 
ration in  question  was  agreed  to.  No 
Notice  had,  however,  been  given  that 
the  provision  would  be  discussed  on  that 
occasion,  but  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  aware  that  in  Committee  a  division 
would  be  taken  on  the  subject.  Many  hon. 
Members  would  doubtless  be  anxious  to 
know  why  the  change  was  proposed,  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  if  he  desired 
to  effect  it,  must  show  that  the  altera- 
tion was  required,  and  would,  if  carried 
out,  be  likely  to  work  well.  He  wished 
to  say  that  not  being  confident  in  his 
own  opinion,  he  had  token  some  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  feelings  of 
his  brethren  at  the  Bar,  who  were  fikely 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  change,  on 
the  subject.  He  had  obtained  the  sig- 
nature to  a  paper  handed  round  without 
comment  of  most  of  those  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  as  advocates  at  West- 
minster Hall,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  their  opinion  was  almost  imanimous 
against  the  proposed  change.  They 
thought  it  was  not  desirable  in  civil 
cases  that  the  number  of  jurors  should 
be  reduced  from  12  to  seven.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  he  hoped  that  ample  time 
would  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill  in  Committee.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  referred  to  one  other 
topic — namely,  that  of  composite  juries 
— a  subject  which  was  not  sought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill.  That  subject, 
too,  had  been  fully  considered  by  the 
Select  Committee;  and  while  they  re- 
solved that  the  number  constituting  a 
jurv  should  be  seven,  they  were  opposed, 
as  he  was,  to  its  being  a  composite  jury. 
If  they  had  a  composite  jury  they  mieht 
have  four  special  jurors  to  be  paid  a 
guinea  each,  or  four  common  jurors 
whose  ordinary  fee  was  2«.  each,  and 
the  chances  were  that  the  verdict  would 
not  express  the  mind  of  all  the  jurors, 
but  would  be  the  hasty  decision  of  the 
majority,  and  probably  in  the  end  most 


unsatisfactory*  Ou  this  point  Ms  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  stood  almost  alone 
the  Committee,    and  his  reason  for 
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peoplo  of  this  countiy  with  very  little 
favour.  Tho  amount  of  rates  paid  by 
individuals  was  no  criterion  whatever  of 
the  superiority  or  bettor  education  of 
one  class  over  another^  and  as  to  tho 
proposal  of  accepting  the  verdict  of  a 
majority,  it  appeai-ed  to  him  to  be  hotter 
to  abolish  juries  altogether  than  to  allow 
a  man  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence  by 
the  voice  of  a  simple  majority.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  as  if 
it  was  a  tiling  not  to  be  expected  that 
1 2  men  shomd  be  of  one  tniud.  That 
might  be  the  case  with  respect  to  a  ques- 
tion of  doctrine  or  philosophy,  but  there 
was  nothing  no  unlikely  in  expecting  that 
12  men  could  be  brought  to  say,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  whether  one  man 
had  or  had  not  injured  or  robbed  another. 
The  Bill  provided  that  the  number  seven 
niight  in  cases  of  iUness  or  absence  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  Judge  might  direct 
that  the  trial  should  go  on  with  five 
jurors,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and 
treason.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted that  important  cases,  involving 
charges  of  libel  or  conspiracy  for  in- 
stance, should  be  decided  by  the  majo- 
rity of  a  jury  of  five  persons.  Ho  held 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  carry 
out  a  doubtful  improvement  at  the  risk 
of  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  trial  by  jury, 

Mb.  lopes  said,  he  had  for  many 
years  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  he  had  himself  brought 
in  a  Bill  with  a  view  to  remedy  the 
serious  grievances  under  which  the 
people  of  tliis  country  laboured.  But, 
leeling  that  tho  undertaking  was  too 
much  for  any  private  Member,  in  the 
February  of  last  year  he  moved  that  the 
whole  measure  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Government  in  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive measure.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that  the  Attorney  General  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  that  proposition,  and  he  rose 
now  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  thanking 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  tho 
prompt  and  full  performance  of  his  pro- 
mise and  for  the  measure  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  did  not  puxi^oBe  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  question  on  the 
Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the  De- 
bate, but  he  would  suggest  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  tho  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  that  this 
was  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  the 
Bill  had  been  stated  to  be  in  the  main  a 
copy  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session  which 


in 

touching  on  it,  although  it  formed  no 
part  of  his  Bill,  was  perhaps  to  fore- 
shadow the  argument  he  would  even- 
tually bring  forward  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  Committee  had  arrived  at  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  ^Yhilst  everj'one 
wished  to  see  a  Bill  of  some  kind  carried, 
he  certainly  thought  that  a  discussion 
on  the  particular  clauses  contained  in 
this  one  ought  to  be  postponed  so  as  to 
give  hon.  Members  time  for  conside- 
ration. 

Mr.  Alderman  W.  LAWRENCE 
observed  that  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney GenerEd,  in  advocating  a  change 
in  the  jury  system,  had  failed  to  make 
out  any  case  for  his  proposed  reduction 
in  the  number  constituting  a  j  ury .  Before 
he  could  justify  such  a  measure  he  shoidd 
have  shown  that  under  tho  existing  s^^s- 
tem  jurors  had  failed  in  their  duties,  or 
that  they  had  delivered  improper  ver- 
dicts. There  had  been  occasional  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  juries  con- 
eisted  of  seven  instead  of  12  persons.  It 
was  true  there  was  no  magic  in  the  num- 
ber 12,  but  there  was  this  reason  for  a 
continuance  of  that  number — that  it  had 
existed  and  had  worked  well  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  It  was  said  Uiat  the 
present  system  involved  great  inconve- 
nience to  jurors ;  but  he  maintained  that 
there  was  an  argument  of  much  greater 
weight  on  the  other  side,  and  that  was 
the  confidence  which  the  peo]>le  felt  both 
in  iTuflges  and  juries ;  and  he  thought 
it  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
supposed  inconvenience  of  that  number 
that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  should  be  care- 
fully preserved ;  therefore  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  do  well  to 
pause  before  making  any  change  which 
might  shake  that  confidence.  Then  as 
to  the  suggested  admixture  of  tho  jurors 
— ^knowing  the  feeling  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people— he  wa.s  quite  sure  that 
they  would  deprecate  this  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  one  class  of  jurors  by  asso- 
ciating with  it  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  superior  or  better  educated  class. 
That  would  be,  indeed,  the  introduction 
into  the  jury-box  of  the  caste  system  for 
the  pui'pose  of  eflPectiiig  an  undue  iu£u- 
enoe,  and  would  be  boked  upon  by  tho 
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was  discussed  before  the  Select  Oom- 
mittee,  wliicli  was  printed  and  in  the 
hands  ofhon.  Members  before  the  Long 
Vacation.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient 
for  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  pur- 
pose that  the  Bill,  if  now  read  a  second 
time,  should  not  be  taken  in  Committee 
until  after  Easter?  That  would  give 
sufficient  time  for  its  consideration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney Ceneral  did  not  assent;  but  he 
should  remember  that  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
measure,  and  who  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  different 
clauses,  would  of  necessity  be  absent 
between  this  and  Easter. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  was  bound 
to  say,  in  defence  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Staveley  Hill),  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  he  thought,  had  taken 
a  course  which  he  would  find  a  bad  pre- 
cedent to  be  followed.  If  they  were  to 
accept  this  measure  at  once,  because  a 
similar  one  had  been  in  their  hands  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  Session,  they 
might  find  themselves  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  difficulty.  He  was  further 
reminded  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Taimton  (Mr.  H.  James)  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  dwelt  at  some 
leng^  on  one  particular  point  which  was 
not  in  his  Bill  at  all.  Nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  the  House  might  assent  to 
its  second  reading  now,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  ample  time  should  be 
afforded  them  for  the  consideration  of 
its  provisions  before  they  were  asked  to 
go  into  Committee  upon  it.  He  would, 
therefore,  imite  in  the  request  of  the 
last  speaker,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry  should 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  It  was  clear 
that  there  really  was  no  opposition 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but 
only  to  details  of  it,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  with- 
draw his  Motion.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  upon  the  subject  not  only  of 
special,  but  of  ordinary  jurors.  It  had 
always  appeared  to  him  while  in  prac- 
tice at  the  Bar,  and  since  in  his  small 
judicial  capacity  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
that  there  was  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  never  tried  by  their  peers — ^he  re- 
ferred to  the  labouring  class — and  that 
it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
working  men  into  juries.  He  knew  tiiat 
the  question  was  a  very  puzzling  one ; 
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and  it  seemed  to  him  that  though  it 
would  be,  of  course,  impossible  to  throw 
the  jury  lists  altogether  open,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  a  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  labouring  classes  shoidd  be 
found  on  them.  He  merely  threw  it  out 
now,  however,  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mb.  GEEGOEY  said,  he  concurred 
in  the  appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  withdraw  the  Amendment, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that,  as 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  numerous 
and  the  subject  an  important  one,  it  was 
desirable  that  a  tolerably  long  interval 
should  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
it,  although  he  was  aware  that  it  em- 
bodied the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  last  year.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
the  non-necessity  of  requiring  unanimity 
in  a  jury. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  was  in 
this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
and  would  never  for  a  moment  think  of 
pressing  on  the  second  reading  if  there 
was  any  real  desire  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  that  was  not  the  case,  and 
he  trusted  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  who  had  moved  the  Amendment 
would  feel  that  in  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  the  object  he  had  had 
in  view  had  been  attained.  The  Bill 
was,  no  doubt,  complicated  in  its  details, 
and  the  demand  for  time  for  its  con- 
sideration was  only  reasonable.  He 
would  therefore  put  down  the  Committee 
for  Thursday  next,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  it  would  not  come  on 
on  that  evening.  By  that  time  he  would 
probably  be  Mb  to  fix  a  time  which 
would  be  convenient  to  hon.  Members. 

Mb.  staveley  HILL  would  at 
once  accept  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's proposal,  and  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Motion,  "That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned,"  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday, 
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EPFING  FOREST  BILL-[Bill  3D.] 

SEOOJO)    REABIKG. 

Order  for  Soeond  Reading  road. 

Mb.  AYRTON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  re- 
minded hon«  Members  that  an  Act 
was  passed  two  Sessions  ago  for  the 
purpoae  of  authorising  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  all  the  disputed  rights 
in  Epping  Foreat,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  all  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  tinie  it  was  thought 
that  the  Commissioners  would  be  able 
to  complete  their  labours  within  two 
years.  It  was  now  found  that  this  an- 
ticipation was  not  quite  correct.  The 
Commissioners  had  been  proceediDg 
very  actively  with  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  from  the  passing  of  tne  Act  to 
the  present  time,  but  had  by  no  means 
arrived  at  a  conclusion.  Their  first  duty 
was  to  obtain  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  remains  of  Epping  Forest.  This 
was  a  difficult  task,  and  it  was  not  until 
one  year  had  elapsed  that  the  map  was 
laid  before  them.  They  had  then  to 
make  inquiries  into  its  accuracy,  and  to 
perambulate  the  Forest,  These  duties 
occupied  two  or  three  months.  Then 
there  was  a  groat  number  of  indosures 
necessary  to  be  surveyed.  After  this 
was  done  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  rights  of  parties  who  made 
claims.  No  fewer  than  553  claims  had 
to  be  brought  on  before  them  for  inquiry, 
and  in  order  to  do  justice  to  those  claims 
and  to  the  i^arties  connected  with  them* 
considerably  further  time  would  bo  re- 
quired, as  well  as  to  prepare  a  scheme 
in  reference  to  themj  and  it  was  for 
that  purpose  that  this  Bill  was  brought 
in.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading, 

8m  HENKY  SEL^^N-IBBETSON 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  pro* 
posed  extension  implied  a  great  increase 
of  expense  and  inconvenience  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  There  were  many 
holders  of  small  interests  in  land  in 
Epping  Forest,  land  held  of  the  Crown, 
and  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  occupiers  for  many  years,  and 
everything  m  connection  with  these  in- 
terests was  now  in  abeyance,  and  would 
be  until  the  Commissioners  issued  their 
Report.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that 
the  House  ought  to  be  very  careful  be- 
fore it  consented  to  prolong  for  another 


long  term  the  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty aa  to  the  encloeuresin  this  Forest. 
What  they  had  already  seen  of  the  eon- 
duct  of  tlie  Commissioners  was  not 
enough  to  convince  them  that  this  ap- 
phcation  might  not  at  some  future  period 
be  renewed.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  the  Commission  need  only  sit  two 
years;  but  that  view  was  now  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  he  himself  be- 
lieved that  it  was  more  likely  to  last 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Why,  only  tho 
other  day  they  had  had  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  inquiry  would  bo 
protracted,  for  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Commission  it  was  asserted  that 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  power  of  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  in 
consequence  the  cross-examination  of 
one  was  conducted  at  such  length  that 
the  Court  had  to  adjourn  to  consider 
the  matter*  Again,  tho  lords  of  tho 
manors  would  be  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  extension  of  the  time  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  inqiiiries  of 
the  Commission.  He  would  also  point 
out  that  if,  as  he  believed,  the  Commis- 
sion would  I'oport  that  only  part  of  tho 
Forest  was  proper  for  the  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  tlien  by  allowing  this 
fresh  delay  to  the  Commissioners  tliey 
would  virtually  be  allowing  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  Forest  to  lie  un- 
productive during  the  interval.  His  view 
was  this — that  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  liavo  already  decided  what  portion  of 
the  Forest  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
public,  and  to  have  confined  their  in- 
quiries to  that  part.  It  was  a  serious 
matter,  considering  the  rise  in  prices 
at  present,  that  3,000  of  these  acres 
should  be  shut  up  for  another  two  years, 
and  debarred  from  the  possibility  of 
being  brought  under  cultivation,  Tlio 
smaller  proprietors  were  not  only  hung 
up  from  dealing  with  their  land,  but 
had  to  attend  before  the  Commissioners 
and  watch  the  proceedings  at  great  losa 
to  themselves.  They  had  also  to  watch 
the  suits  going  on  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  [Mr,  Locke  :  One  suit,] 
The  principal  points  to  be  arrived  at 
were,  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  or  the  City  of  London  were 
the  proper  authorities  in  which  tho  pro- 
perty to  be  set  apart  for  the  recreation 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  vested  so  as 
to  free  the  rest  of  the  property  from 
litigation.  The  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion   of  Hainault  Forest   was   carried 
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through  in  a  short  time  without  com- 
plaint,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
£8,000.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  in  an  amended  Bill  to  define 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
to  bring  certain  points  before  them  on 
which  they  should  give  judgment  at 
once,  the  House  would  be  better  able 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  pause  before  granting  the 
extension  of  time  now  asked  for. 

Me.  LOCKE  said,  that  as  one  of  the 
Commission,  he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
address  the  House,  but  he  desired  to 
answer  one  or  two  of  the  points  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  Com- 
missioners had  narrowed  their  inquiry 
for  the  present  into  all  those  parts  of 
the  Forest  that  had  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  lords  within  the  last  20 
yews;  they  had  in  the  first  instance 
confined  themselves  to  20  years,  because 
if  they  had  enclosed  within  that  time 
they  could  not  make  out  a  title.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  plans  made  as  to  all  the  property 
that  had  been  so  absorbed;  and  then 
these  plans  had  to  be  examined  and  cor- 
rected, and  for  this  purpose  perambula- 
tions were  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  compared  these  plans  with  the  land, 
and  alterations  had  to  be  made;  and, 
in  fact,  the  work  was  of  a  complicated 
character,  and  required  much  time  to  per- 
form it,  and  had  only  been  got  through 
towards  the  end  of  last  year.  The 
Commissioners  had  now  commenced 
upon  the  claims  of  different  parties  who 
had  made  use  of  the  land  for  their  own 
purposes  within  the  period  he  had  men- 
tioned. Counsel  appeared  for  the  dif- 
ferent parties  and  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  for  the  lord  of  the  manor 
were  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manisty, 
who  appeared  for  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  and  likewise  by  counsel  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
addition  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
Parties  who  had  the  same  interest  as 
the  lord  of  the  manor  were  of  course 
partidly  represented  in  the  examination- 
in-chief.  Yet  now  the  hon.  Baronet 
wanted  to  arrest  the  proceedings  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Commission  was 
about  to  commence  the  really  practical 
part  of  their  duty,  to  which  all  the  rest 
nad  been  little  more  than  preliminary. 
One  question,  which  ought  to  be  decided 
before  the  Commission  resolve  on  a 
scheme,  was  what  were  the  privileges  of 
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the  commoners ;  whether  the  rights  of 
individual  commoners  hofding  land  in 
any  part  of  the  Forest,  extended  through- 
out the  whole  of  it ;  and  this  was  a  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  to  be 
finally  decided,  not  by  the  House  of 
Conmions,  but  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  new  tribunal  which  was  now  in 
embryo  in  that  Hoiise.  The  matter 
had  now  reached  a  certain  stage  when 
something  could  be  done,  and  if  the 
House  stopped  its  further  progress  all 
that  had  been  done  would  be  useless. 

Mb.  STEAIGHT  said,  he  concurred 
in  the  last  remark  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Southwark  (Mr.  Locke),  and  hoped 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  persevere 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Bill,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  Commissioners  were 
approaching  the  practical  part  of  the 
business  committed  to  their  care.  The 
argument  the  hon.  Baronet  had  advanced 
this  evening  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  when  the  scheme 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
was  first  Drought  forward.  Now  that 
the  Commissioners  had  been  appointed, 
and  were  actually  exercising  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Act,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Baronet  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, render  void  all  the  important 
business  on  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged during  the  last  18  months. 

£i  reply  to  Lord  BtoBY  Scott, 

Me.  AYETON  said,  the  present  Bill 
would  continue  all  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Bill  of  last  Session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 

SUPPLY— SUPPLElklENTAEY  ESTI- 
3IATES-NAVAL  AND   CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

( 1 .)  £6, 000,  Gunnery  Inventions,  Cap- 
tain Scott,  E.N. 

(2.)  £9,620,  Supplementary  sum,  Har- 
bours, &c. 

(3.)  £3,260,  Siipplementary  sum,  Me- 
tropolitan Police  Courts. 

(4.)  £1,250,  Acquisition  of  Lands 
(Palace  of  Westminster). 

(5.)  £51,666,  Supplementary  Sum, 
Stationery,  Printing,  &c. 

Mb.  VEENON  HAECOUET  said, 
that  before  this  sum  was  voted  he  ahonld 
like  to  receive  some  ex^^IaiuMaoii  yn&k 
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regard  to  it  from  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  It  appeared 
from  the  Appropriation  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion that  the  sum  voted  for  the  Depart- 
ments was  £396,000,  being  an  inci-ease 
of  £26,000  on  the  preceding  year,  and 
now  the  Committee  was  asked  to  vote 
£51,000,  maldng  an  addition  of  £76,000 
in  the  same  year  for  the  article  of  sta- 
tionery alone.  It  was  true  tlmt  in  1871 
there  was  a  Supplemental  Vote,  bringing 
it  up  to  £-100,000,  but  this  year  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  £448,000.  If 
increase  of  expenditure  was  to  go  on  at 
this  rate,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it, 
He  wished  to  ask  how  far  it  was  due  to 
the  increase  of  public  business  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  how  far  to  the  public  Depart- 
ments themselves.  Had  not  the  time 
arrived  when  some  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  to  regulate  this  expenditure,  and 
ought  not  a  Committee  to  be  appointed 
to  control  or  diminish  the  enormous 
quantity  of  useless  Papers  that  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  Members  of  both  Houses? 
There  were  often  printed  Returns  that 
wore  of  great  value  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, and  for  purposes  of  reference; 
but  they  need  not  be  sent  to  all  the  hon* 
Members  of  both  Houses ;  and  in  many 
cases,  if  100  copies  were  printed  and  left 
to  be  applied  for  by  those  who  required 
them,  it  would  be  found  that  that  num- 
ber wai(  quite  enough. 

Mk.  BAXTKR  said,  so  far  from  ob- 
jecting to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
calling  attention  to  this  matter,  he  was 
exceedingly  obliged  to  him  ft)r  doing  so» 
because  it  was  one  wliich  demanded 
attention.  The  responsibility  for  the 
increase  depended  very  little,  indeed 
scarcely  at  all,  upon  the  Ti^easury.  At 
the  same  time  the  increase  which  took 
place  fi-om  year  to  year  in  this  kiad  of 
expenditure  could  not  be  prevented  un- 
less the  heads  of  the  Departments  con- 
cerned and  the  House  of  Commons  took 
up  the  matter  and  dealt  with  it  them- 
selves. In  consequence  of  action  that 
was  taken  last  year,  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  more  than  once  called  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  printing  Parlia- 
mentary Eetums  and  Blue-books;  and 
it  would  be  found  that  in  that  item, 
during  the  past  year,  there  had  been  a 
considerable  falling  off,  as  he  hoped 
there  would  be  in  future  Estimates.  It 
was  not  in  the  cost  of  Parliamentary 
printing  that  the  enormous  increase  had 
oocurre<l,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was 


owing  to  the  daily  increasing  demands 
of  the  public  offices  throughout  the 
country  in  rogai'd  to  printing.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  was  evea^ 
year  incurred  in  printing  public  docu- 
ments connected  with  various  pubHo  De- 
partments throughout  the  country.  Some 
step  ought  to  be  taken,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  or  otherwise,  to 
endeavour  to  stop  the  increasing  expen* 
diture  for  stationery.  Part  of  the  ap- 
parent increase  in  this  Vote,  so  far  as  it 
was  due  to  two  sums  of  £6,500  and 
£4,000,  was  a  mere  matter  of  account; 
but  this  was  comparatively  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  practically  the  Vote  was  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  and  every  year, 
at  tliis  period,  there  were  demands 
which  necessitated  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates. He  should  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in 
any  practical  course  that  might  be 
suggested,  as  he  believed  the  Vote  was 
capable  of  great  reduction. 

Mn.  RYLANDS  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  the  conversation  might  lead  to  his 
hon.  and  k^amod  Friend  moving  for  a 
Committee  on  this  subject.  Ho  be- 
lieved that  the  matter  was  one  of  detail, 
and  that  a  Committee  might  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  the  Departments  as  the 
action  of  that  Committee  last  year  had 
reduced  the  printing  of  the  House. 

Mii.  YEENON  HARCOUET  said,  he 
did  not  quite  understand  whether  the 
Yote  was  for  expenditure  actually  in- 
curred or  whether  it  was  to  bo  incuiTed. 
If  it  were  to  be  incurred,  he  thought  he 
might  help  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  by  moving  that  the  Yote 
be  reduced.  And  in  order  to  raise  the 
question,  he  would  move  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced  by  £20,000. 

Mu.  BAXTEE  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  would  be  a  wise  course  to  pursue. 
Most  of  the  money,  if  not  all,  had  been 
spent,  or  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
spending  it;  and  the  consequence  of 
making  a  reduction  now  would  be  to 
swell  the  Estimates  for  next  year.  He 
thought  the  ge»neral  object  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  could  be  attained 
in  a  more  practical  manner. 

Mil.  SCL.\TER-BOOTH  said,  that 
there  had  been  cn^ors  in  the  Estimates  of 
the  Stationery  Department  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  year  that  De- 
partment took  not  only  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  for  the  year  ending  March  31  ^ 
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1872,  but  also  an  excess  Vote  for  the 
year  endhig  March  31,  1871,  the  excess 
Vote  being  £13,800,  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  £25,000.  When  a 
Department  made  an  under-Estimate,  or 
spent  money  in  excess  of  its  Estimate,  it 
would  be  well  to  allow  the  excess  to  be 
reported  by  the  Audit  Office,  and  then  it 
would  have  to  be  Toted  as  an  excess; 
but  to  bring  forward  an  official  Estimate 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  was  to 
condone  an  excess,  and  to  defeat  the 
practice  of  estimating  the  public  expen- 
diture.   

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  had  already 
made  a  suggestion  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  it  had  been  adopted — ^namely,  that 
the  heads  of  the  various  Departments 
should  be  communicated  with,  in  order 
to  ensure  more  accuracy  in  the  Estimates, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(6.)  £14,000,  Supplementary  sum.  Po- 
lice (Coimties  and  Boroughs). 

(7.)  £730,  Supplementary  sum.  Mis- 
cellaneous Legal  Charges. 

(8.)  £20,000,  Supplementary  sum.  Co- 
lonial Local  Revenue. 

(9.)  £6,000,  Supplementary  Amount, 
Tonnage  Bounties  and  Bounties  on 
Slaves,  &c. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  that  although 
these  payments  were  made  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  there  was  no  sufficient 
check  on  such  bounties.  The  arrange- 
ment, as  he  understood  it,  was  this : — if  a 
cruizer  captured  a  slave  vessel,  though 
there  mignt  be  no  slaves  in  her,  me 
cruizer  could  claim  prize  money  on  the 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  so 
captured  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  slaves  in  her,  the  cruizer 
might,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  bounty,  charge  the  prize  money 
on  the  number  of  slaves,  instead  of  the 
vessel's  tonnage.  He  believed  irregu- 
larities had  occurred  in  former  years, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  slave  dhows  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  were  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  vessel  as  those  engaged  in 
lawful  commerce,  he  suggested  that  the 
bounties  paid  should  be  only  for  the 
slaves  actually  captured.  The  advantage 
he  now  pointed  out  had  been  taken  and 
might  be  taken  again,  and  there  was 
also  reason  to  believe  that  ordinary  ves- 
sels engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  had 
been  captured  as  slave  ships,  and  oonfis- 
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cated.  All  this  showed  that  the  prize 
money  should  be  paid  on  the  number  of 
slaves  actually  captured,  and  not  on  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels.  He  presumed 
that  me  officers  and  men  were  paid  like 
those  in  Her  Majesty's  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  he  therefore 
altogether  objected  to  the  system ;  but 
if  the  system  was  to  be  continued,  the 
bonus  should  depend  on  the  number  of 
slaves  captured.  No  temptation  should 
be  offered  to  men  employed  on  those 
seas  to  make  captures  of  vessels  which 
might  actually  be  employed  in  legiti- 
mate trade.  He  therefore  hoped  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  Friend  would  be 
directed  to  this  subject. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  the  views  taken 
by  his  hon.  Friend  much  commended 
themselves  to  his  judgment,  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  itself  to  the  subject 
and  exercise  caution,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  anything  had  occurred  recently  to 
justify  an  interference  with  the  existing 
rule.  He  hoped  that  in  a  few  years,  as 
the  result  of  measures  which  were  being 
adopted,  this  Vote  would  disappear  en- 
tirely from  the  Estimates.  The  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  had  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  he  trusted  that  the  result  of 
recent  measures  would  be  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £1,395,  Ghiarantee  (Mediter- 
ranean Extension  Telegraph  Company). 

(11.)  £18,536,  Supplementary  sum, 
Miscellaneous  Advances,  Civil  Contin- 
gencies Fund. 

Mb.  BOWKING  called  attention  to 
the  sum  of  £  1 6  0«.  1  Od.  charged  in  this  Es- 
timate for  the  maintenance  of  Manuel 
Vacca,  a  pirate  chief,  who  was  impri- 
soned at  Ascension.  This  piratical  chief, 
like  a  bad  shilling,  was  always  turning 
up,  for  he  had  appeared  for  small  sums 
varying  from  £4  to  £46,  and  amounting 
in  all  to  £120  in  the  Votes  of  five  suc- 
cessive years,  during  which  time  his 
annual  imprisonment  appears  to  have 
ranged  from  three  to  12  months.  He 
thought  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  be 
thus  specially  distinguished  in  3ie  orna- 
mental Votes  for  Civil  Contingencies, 
but  should  be  treated  like  any  other 
ordinary  convict  imprisoned  in  thiB  coun- 
try. There  was  another  item  in  this 
Vote  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  atten- 
tion—the item  of  £400  to  Mr.  Boss  for 
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his  FarU&mmtary  Record.  He  had  not 
a  single  word  to  say  agaiust  the  Parlia- 
mmtartf  Record,  It  was  a  moat  useful 
publication,  and  very  much  appreciated 
By  Members  of  the  Houbo.  But  he 
wished  to  ask  a  question  with  reference 
to  another  publication  which  was  pub- 
lifihed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  referred  to 
Sansard,  which  recorded  the  debates  of 
Parliament  in  a  very  voluminous  and 
authentic  form.  He  found  that  Mr. 
Hansard  and  his  family  had  published 
iheir  Parliamentary  DehuUs  for  a  peiiod 
of  between  60  and  70  years.  The 
debates  which  originally  occupied  one 
or  two  volumes  a  Session  now  extended 
to  five ;  it  was  well -known  that  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  their  publication 
was  no  longer  in  any  sense  remunerative ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Hansard*s 
patriotism  and  his  wish  to  benefit  the 
public  he  might  have  long  since  fairly 
c»eased  to  publish  these  invEiluable  re- 
ports. He  did  not  see  how  they  could 
expect  Mr.  Hansard  to  produce  these 
volimies  at  a  pecuniary  loss^  at  the 
same  time  that  serious  public  incon- 
venience would  be  entailed  by  their  dis- 
continuance; and  the  question  he  had 
to  aek  was,  whether  there  was  any  in- 
tention of  inserting  an  item  in  the  Es- 
timates for  Samard^^  Debates  similar  to 
that  given  to  Mr.  Ross'  Parliamentary 
Record,  He  s|)oke  without  having  any 
communication  with  Mr.  Hansard — ^but 
he  hoped  the  subject  would  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  could  not 
share  in.  the  wiBh  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  the  pirate  chief  should  be  brought 
home  to  this  country.  The  small  sum 
which  apppared  in  the  Estimates  was 
simply  for  his  maintenanco  as  a  prisoner 
at  Ascension ;  and  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  remain  there  until 
he  was  taken  to  a  bettor  world.  With 
regard  to  the  other  question  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Yote  to  Mr.  B<:>ss  for  his 
very  valuable  Parliammtart/  Record  was 
tlie  result  of  an  agreement,  and  it  woidd 
in  future  be  included  in  the  Stationery 
Yote*  He  could  not  hold  out  any  hope 
of  extending  the  Yote  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  Mansard. 


Yote  agreed  io. 
House  remmed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 
Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wtdnes" 
day. 


:maeriaoe  \\TrH  a  deceased  ^\tfe"s 

8LSTER  BrLL— [BiLt  15.]    COifMlTTEE, 
{Sir  Thonms  Cfmmhrrit,  Mt\  Mork}/,  Mr.  laiih.) 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Lord  HENEY  SCOTT,  who  had 
given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move — 
**  That  the  Committee  be  postponed  till 
Monday  ITth  March/''  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(8ir  Thomas  Chambers)  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill  would  not  think  he  was 
taking  an  unparliamentary  course  in 
doing  so,  especially  as  this  stage  of  tlie 
Bill  was  proposed  to  be  taken  so  soon, 
he  might  say  so  suddenly,  after  the  second 
reading,  and  in  so  thin  a  House,  It 
was  well-known  that  at  tlxis  early  period 
of  the  session  hon.  Members  did  not 
attend  to  their  duties  with  the  same  zeal 
which  they  displayed  at  a  later  period. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
the  hon  and  learned  Gentleman  for  the 
course  he  took.  It  was  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  was  quite  right  to  take 
advantage  of  it  if  he  could.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  a  Bill  of  this  im- 
portance should  receive  due  consideration 
in  Committee,  especially  after  the  small 
majority  obtained  on  the  second  reading. 
The  more  he  looked  at  the  BiU  the  more 
important  it  appeared  to  be;  and  his 
belief  was,  if  it  became  law,  in  a  very 
few  years  they  would  have  another  Bill 
for  legalizing  marriages  within  other 
degrees  of  affinity.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  stop  at  this  degree  of  affi- 
nity ;  further  relaxations  would  certainly 
follow.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  clause 
\rhich  provided  that  the  sanctioning  of 
these  marriages  retrospectively  did  not 
affect  any  existing  title  to  property ;  but 
if  they  once  legalised  these  mrirriages  it 
i;\'ould  seem  invidious  to  shut  out  the 
issue  of  past  marriages  of  this  kind  from 
all  the  rights  to  which  legitimacy  en- 
titled them.  This,  if  the  Bill  passed, 
would  probably  be  attempted  in  a  few 
years  heuee.  Again,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  clergy.  He  knew 
that  tliis  Bill  did  not  go  beyond  allow- 
ing marriages  before  a  registTar,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  who 
had  charge  of  it  would  not  pretend  to 
say  that  a  claim  might  not  afterwards 
be  made  that  these  marriages  should 
be  solemnised  by  the  clergy.  The 
measure  was  opposed  to  the  Christian 
law,  and  he  boHeved  that  if  it  wore 
fully  discussed  in  Committee  theymi^ht 
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oome  to  a  different  condnsionthan  they 
had  done.  He  objected  to  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  old  Christian  law  that 
man  and  wife  being  one  flesh,  the 
relations  of  the  one  became  the  rela- 
tions of  the  other ;  and  had  there  been 
a  larger  attendance  he  should  have  hoped 
for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  given  on 
the  second  reading.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, blame  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man for  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  the  measure  a  stage, 
and  he  would  not  press  his  proposal  for 
postponement  to  a  division  but  would 
content  himself  with  uttering  a  protest 
against  so  important  a  Bill  being  hurried 
through  BO  earlv  in  the  Session,  when 
many  hon.  Members  opposed  to  it  could 
not  attend. 

Mb.  COLLINS  thought  his  noble 
Friend  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
not  pressing  the  Motion  to  a  division, 
and  ue  advised  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent  (Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot)  to  take  a  similar 
course.  The  question  raised  by  the  Bill 
was  a  very  serious  one — namely,  whe- 
ther they  were  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  England  to  sanction  retro- 
spectively the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
broken  ike  law.  He  did  not  like  dis- 
cussing such  a  question  at  all,  and  it 
could  not  be  usefUUy  discussed  in  a 
House  with  barely  a  quorum,  and  in  the 
general  absence  of  lawyers  and  Cabinet 
and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers.  No  man  dis- 
liked the  measure  more  than  he  did,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  would  permit  it  to 
go  with  all  its  sins  and  imperfections 
upon  its  head,  and  receive  that  con- 
demnation which  he  hoped  it  would  meet 
within  **  another  place." 

Bill  contid^red  in  Committee. 

(Li  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Marriage  between  a  man 
and  his  deceased  wife^s  sister  not  void  or 
Toidable\ 

Mr,  J.  G.  TALBOT  moved  to  omit 
the  woid  •'  heretofore/'  in  line  S.  and 
said  thjit  the  object  of  his  Amendment 
iras  to  deprive  the  Bill  of  its  retKfcspwtive 
action,  lie  had  always  imagined  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  acted  on 
the  principle  of  upholding  the  justice 
and  dipiitr  of  the  law,  *iid  of  making 
offenders  against  the  law  fe^I  that  if  they 
broke  it  with  their  eT^ess  open  they  would 
hax^  to  bear  the  coiai^ieqxienoek  He 
coold  nndeacstand  difBesKSK^  of  ojnnion 


on  the  marriage  law  itself.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  that  thlare  should  be 
no  law  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  whom  he 
liked,  trusting  to  his  natural  sense  of 
decency  and  propriety  to  keep  him  from 
going  astray.  But  what  he  wished  to 
point  out  was  that,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
persons  who  had  broken  the  law  would 
be  made  ex  post  facto  innocent.  The 
Bill  did  not  logically  follow  out  its 
own  principle,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  were  not  consistent.  They 
proposed  to  legalize  these  marriages; 
but  they  did  not  propose  to  give  to  the 
issue  of  them  all  the  rights  to  which,  if 
the  marriages  had  been  lawful  from  the 
beginning,  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled. He  avowed  his  conviction  that 
should  the  Bill  succeed  it  would  soon  bo 
followed  by  another  to  do  away  with  all 
prohibited  degrees,  and  make  the  clergy, 
against  their  will,  marry  people  to  their 
deceased  wife's  sisters,  although  in  this 
Act  the  ceremony  was  only  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  registrar. 

Mb.  M.  CHAMBEES  supported  the 
datise  as  it  stood,  but  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  he  had  no  great  affection  for 
the  measure.  After  all,  this  was  only 
doing  for  the  people  at  large  what  Lord 
Lyndhurst  did  not  scruple  to  do  for  a 
certain  great  peer,  going  to  the  length 
of  declaring  all  such  former  marriages 
lawful,  but  forbidding  any  new  ones 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  from  being 
contracted  in  the  future.  If  these  mar- 
riages were  to  be  good  for  the  future 
they  ought  to  be  good  for  the  past,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  this  BiU 
were  to  pass  it  should  be  made  retro- 
spective and  retro-active  as  well  as  opera- 
tive for  the  future. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  ^ntAirefwn. 

Clause  iigrtti  U, 

Bemaining  daases  agreed  fo. 

Bill  rfpM-l^^  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  I%mr9imf. 


REGISTER  FOR  PARLIAMEXTAKY  A^^) 
MrXIClFAL  ELECTORS  itm 

LEAVE.      m^ST    ESABCra. 

Ms,  HIBBERT  ^for  Mr.  Attoukt 
Gentolu."^  ros*  to  more  for  leave  to  homz 
in  a  Bill,  whkli  «tK»od  in  his  bon.  and 
kanMd  Friesd^s zuom.  **to  pratide  for 
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the  formation  of  one  Begister  for  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Electors,  and 
for  meiing  the  changes  necessary  in 
consequence  in  the  Law  relating  tyo  Par- 
liamentary Electors  and  Burgesses,  and 
for  the  better  prevention  of  frivolous 
objections."  The  Bill  did  not  make  any 
change  either  in  the  Parliamentary  or 
in  the  municipal  franchise^  but  it  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  two  columns 
on  the  register,  the  one  showing  a  list 
of  Parliamentary^  and  the  other  a  list  of 
municipal,  voters.  To  meet  the  diffi- 
culty which  would  arise  owing  to  the 
municipal  elections  occurring  on  the  Ist 
of  November  in  each  year,  whereas  the 
Parliamentary  list  did  not  come  into 
operation  till  the  Ist  of  January,  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  been 
obliged  to  put  forward  the  preparation 
of  the  register  37  days  in  every  par- 
tioulBir,  and  the  rates  would  have  to  be 
paid  37  days  earlier.  If  that  were  car- 
ried out,  the  municipal  elections  would 
be  held,  as  at  present,  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  and  the  Parliamentary  list 
would  also  come  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  November  in  each  yeai".  In  fact, 
both  lists  would  come  into  operation  at 
the  same  time.  For  the  better  preven- 
tion of  frivolous  objections,  the  Bill 
sought  to  apply  the  same  principle  aa 
was  now  appGed  to  the  county  register 
— ^that  was  to  say,  when  an  objection 
was  taken  to  a  voter,  the  ground  of  the 
objection  would  have  to  be  stated.  An- 
other alteration  proposed  by  the  Bill 
was  that  if  the  person  raising  an  objec- 
tion failed  to  miQce  it  good  he  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
costs.  The  desire  of  the  Government 
was  to  improve  and  economize  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal register,  and  to  make  the  position 
of  a  voter  in  large  towns  much  more 
agreeable  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years  past.  He  begged  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  BOBEET  MONTAGU  thought 
the  part  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with 
frivolous  objections  might  be  very  good^ 
but  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  putting  forward  the  dates  in 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  87  days,  in  order  to  make  the 
calendar  for  the  Parliamentary  and  the 
municipal  register  tally  if  he  did  not 
also  alter  the  county  register, — as  he  pre- 
sumed, from  the  title  of  the  l^ill,  was  not 
to  be  done.      He  thought  that  it  was  a 
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mistake  to  make  the  dates  for  the  Par- 
liamentary register  in  boroughs  and 
counties  to  become  different.  He  sug- 
gested also  that  the  Attorney  General  i 
should  by  his  BlU  make  one  register 
serve  not  only  for  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  voters,  but  also  for  Poor 
Law  union  voters.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  franchise  would  he 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  law,  and  he  hop^^d  to 
have  some  explanation  upon  that  point. 
For  example,  it  had  been  enacted  that 
when  a  person  has  a  property  which 
gives  a  qualification  for  both  the  county 
and  borough  franchise,  then  he  shaU 
only  have  the  borough  vote.  Now,  sup- 
pose that,  in  consequence  of  putting  the 
dates  earlier  in  a  borough,  such  a  person 
had  not  been  in  occupation  long  enough 
to  gain  the  borough  vote,  but  yet  long 
enough  to  be  put  on  the  county  register, 
(which  is  37  days  later)  \  then  that  person 
would  have  the  county  vote  in  one  year, 
and  the  borough  vote  every  year  after. 
He  must  remark,  also,  another  blot ; 
women,  having  the  municipal  franchise, 
would  appear  on  the  register  with  Par- 
liamentary voters.  This  would  give 
the  women's  suffrage  agitators  a  great 
advantage. 

Mb.  BKAND  said,  he  knew  one  large 
borough  where  3,000  objections  to  voters 
had  been  withdrawn;  and  Parliament 
having  given  the  working  classes  the 
right  to  the  franchise,  every  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  them  of  exercising 
their  right,  without  unnecessary  obstacles 
being  allowed  to  stand  in  their  way- 

Mb.  HIBBEET  said,  ho  could  not  an. 
swer  the  noble  Lord,  owing  |to  hia  not 
having  been  provided  with  the  necessary 
papers.  The  question  of  providing  a  list 
lor  Parliamentary,  union,  and  municipal 
voting  had  been  maturely  considered ; 
but  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the  way 
to  accomplish  this  objecft,  which  diffi- 
culty, he  thought,  would  not  apply  to 
the  list  which  this  Bill  advocated.  Every 
facility  would  be  given  for  amending  the 
Bill  in  Committee, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  i>rovide  for  the  formation  of  ono  Regis* 
ter  for  ParUnjuontaiy  and  Huiudpul  Electors, 
fuid  for  nmkiuj^  the  changes  iii>cebsary  in  conse- 
quence  in  thn  l^aw  relating  to  Pixrlittinentary 
Electors  and  Burgesses,  and  for  the  h<?tt«r  pre- 
vLmlion  of  frivolousj  objections,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  AtToaxBV  Ge^biial  and  Mr, 

HmBERT. 

Bill  jyrr jr«/^M  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  6B.] 
TT 
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GENEKAL  VALUATION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIB8T  BEADING. 

Mb.  BAXTEE,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  to  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Valuation  of  Eateable 
Property  in  Ireland,'*  pointed  out  that 
the  valuation  of  town  land  in  that  coun- 
try was  commenced  in  1826  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  grand  jury  assessment. 
Subsequently  a  general  valuation  be- 
came necessary,  and  an  Act  with  that 
object  was  passed  in  1846,  which  itself 
was  amended  by  that  of  1852,  which  in- 
troduced a  new  form  of  valuation,  hav- 
ing regard  not  only  to  local  assessments, 
but  also  to  Imperial  purposes.  Now,  it 
80  happened  that  the  valuation  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  counties  of  Ire- 
land was  made  when  prices  were  excep- 
tionally low — that  was  to  say,  during 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  great 
famine  year  1847.  Not  only,  he  might 
add,  were  prices  low,  but  taxes  were 
exceptionally  high,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  provinces  of  Lemster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught  were  valued 
at  far  less  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
— at  far  less  than  the  great  northern 
Province  of  Ulster,  the  valuation  of 
which  was  completed  in  1866.  As  a 
natural  result  ail  who  were  interested 
in  property  in  tHe  North  of  Ireland  com- 
plamed  very  justly  that  while  their  land 
was  valued  at  about  the  proper  rents 
and  they  paid  their  fair  share  of  Im- 
perial taxation,  the  lands  in  the  South 
and  West  were  valued  at  a  time  when 
rents  were  low,  and  that  they  were,  con- 
sequently, relieved  from  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  proper  assessment. 
The  present  valuation  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, he  found,  amounted  to  £13, 769, 806, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  under  a  new 
valuation  that  amount  would  be  increased 
to  £16,730,483,  or  by  an  amount  very 
little  short  of  £3,000,000.  How  much 
that  increase  would  add  to  the  amount  of 
Imperial  taxation  it  was  easy  to  calcu- 
late. It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  valuation  in  the  23  counties 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
exclusive  of  Ulster,  would  amount  to 
£70,000,  and  it  was  proposed  that  it 
should  be  imdertaken  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  and  concluded  in  seven 
years.  It  was  further  proposed  imder 
the  Bill  that  those  counties  should  pay 
something  like  half  the  expense,  just  as 
they  at  present  paid  half  the  cost  of  a 


revision,  and  in  order  that  the  sums  to 
be  paid  might  not  be  left  undetermined 
and  liable  to  dispute,  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sums  specified  in  the  sche- 
dules annexed  to  the  Bill.  It  was  at  one 
time  proposed  that  something  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation in  the  Bill ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  was  one  which  would  be  dealt 
with  in  another  BiU  for  the  country  at 
large,  it  was  resolved  not  to  insert  any 
provision  with  respect  to  it  in  the  pre- 
sent measure.  He  begged  to  move  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  he  would  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Irish  Members,  as  well  as  of 
the  House  generally,  in  passing  it,  for 
he  believed  the  result  would  be  found 
as  beneficial  as  the  valuation  of  Scot- 
land, which  took  place  20  years  ago. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  he  did 
not  then  rise  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  but  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
errors  in  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  regard  to  the  past  valuations  of  the 
south  and  west  parts  of  Ireland.  There 
was  one  in  1 826,  and  a  second  under  the 
9  &  10  VioLy  which  was  passed  in  1846; 
but,  after  costing  the  country  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  valuation  of  not 
one  single  county  had  been  issued.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  existing 
valuation  of  Ireland  was  made  during 
the  famine  years  when  prices  were  very 
low  and  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  comparative  disorganization.  He 
admittea  that  a  new  valuation  of  Ire- 
land was  necessary,  and  he  rose  chiefly 
to  point  out  that  this  was  a  question 
which  affected  everyone  connected  with 
land  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
measure  to  be  hurried  throueh  the  House 
or  passed  during  the  small  hours  in  the 
morning.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  allow  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse 
to  enable  all  who  were  interested  in  this 
question  thoroughly  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill  before  it  came  on  for  its 
second  reading,  and  that  the  second  read- 
ing would  be  fixed  for  a  day  when  there 
would  be  ample  time  to  discuss  it.  He 
thought  that  on  the  second  reading  he 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  Vena- 
tion Department  of  Ireland  was  not  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  this  important  work, 
and  unless  his  hon.  Friend  indiuded  in 
his  Bill  a  thorough  reorga&izatkm  of 
that  department,  the  measure  would  not 
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give  satisf action,  and  lie  should  give  to 
it  his  determined  opposition.  He  trusted 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  under  the 
measure  until  the  Royal  Assent  had  been 
given  to  it. 

Me.  8YNAN  regarded  this  BiU  aa 
calculated  to  benefit  the  Treasury  rather 
than  the  taxpayers  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore thought  that  the  erpense  of  the  pro- 
posed new  valuation  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Imperial  revenjie  rather  than  by 
the  Irish  taxpayers.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  Bill  for  local  taxation, 
because  whether  the  valuation  was  high 
or  low  the  same  amount  would  have  to 
be  levied.  He  thought  the  Govemraent 
ought  to  state  who  would  conduct  this 
valuation,  and  how  it  would  be  conducted, 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  a  hond  fide 
valuation  which  would  bo  serviceable 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  land  and 
the  fixing  of  rents.  If  it  was  to  be  a 
valuation  of  that  sort  the  ratepayers  of 
Ireland  would  not  object  to  pay  a  little 
for  it ;  but  if  the  object  of  the  valuation 
was  to  increase  the  Imperial  taxation, 
the  Government  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

Me.  B.VXTEE  thought  the  requests 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon 
(The  0' Conor  Don)  were  reasonable.  The 
Government  would  considt  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  of  other 
hon.  Members  with  reference  to  the  second 
reading,  but  he  would  then  fix  it  for 
Thursday  week.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  no  step  for  the  revaluation 
of  any  portion  of  Ireland  would  be  taken 
under  the  Bill  until  it  had  received  the 
Royal  Assent.  With  reference  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken, 
he  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  distinctly  stated  that 
what  the  North  complained  of  was  that 
they  paid  a  larger  portion  than  they 
ought  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  (th- 
ject  of  the  Bill  was  to  provide  a  just  and 
sound  valuation  for  the  whole  of  Ireland^ 
not  merely  for  Impenal  purposesi  not 
merely  for  local  purposes,  but  for  piu*- 
poses  connected  with  the  land,  and  for 
other  similar  matters  as  well.  A  similar 
Act  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1853,  and 
the  taxpayers  in  the  towns  and  coimties 
of  that  country  paid  every  shilling  of 
the  expense. 


WEST  APEICJLN  SETTLEMENTS. 
Ad<h?S8  for  "a  d<^ta0Gd  Eetum  of  the  Kevenue 
and  Kxpeiiditiiro  of  the  British  Wist  African 
iSi.'ttlonicnts»  including  8ienii  Leone,  Gold  Coast, 
Cape  Coust«  Gambia,  and  Ltigos,  for  the  thref) 
year's  cmding  the  Ist  tLav  of  Janmirv,  1871, 1872, 
and  \%lZr—{Mr.  APArthnr.) 

THAMES  EMBAKKMEKT  (l.^ITD)  BILL, 
On  IVIotion  of  ili\  Chancelloh  of  tho  Exriis- 
auEH,  Bill  to  iinthoriae  the  atqnisition  and  ap- 
pi^ipi-uttion  hy  the  Meti-opolitan  Boazd  of  Works 
of  certain  Ljind  reclaimed  from  the  Rivea* 
Tlmmes,  in  pm-euanee  of  **  Tlie  Thames  Emhani- 
ment  Aet,  1862,"  ortkted  to  be  lirought  in  by 
Ht»  OttAXCELtou  ol  tho  Excutqruu  and  Mr. 
Baxtku. 
Bill  inrmn  W,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  65.] 

CUSTODY   OF   INFAI^TS   BILL. 

Un  Motion  of  Mj-.  William  Fowleii,  BiU  to 
iiinrud  the  Law  um  to  th^  CiiHtody  of  infimta, 
€>nirrrit  to  be  hrougbt  in  by  Mr.  Wn*iJAii 
Powlk«,  Ccilonel  LoTP  LnfDSAy,  Mr.  Lopes,* 
and  Mr.  MrxDELLA* 

BiU  prrsef*  fetf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  67 .  ] 

MARRLiOES   (iBELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mi'.  Plv,  BiU  to  amoiid  the 
Law  relating  to  Marriiigea  in  Ireland  in  certain 
ii-ii^is^  ordrred  to  In?  brought  in  l*y  Mr.  Piji,  Mr. 
Hetoate,  and  JSir  Rowland  BLENXEitHAs,^j;Ti\ 

Bilipt^^eftted,  and  road  the  first  time.  [BiU  68.] 

llon«e  adjourned  at 
Nino  o'clock. 


Motion  agresd  to* 

BiU  to  fonend  the  Law  relating^  to  the  Valiui- 
ilon  ol  Rateable  Property  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 
Ve  brought  in  by  Mr.  Baxt£&  and  The  Mar* 
citie«B  of  Ha&tinqton. 

BiUpwrti^w/,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  64 ,  ] 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesday,  \%ih  Felrmrfj,  1873. 

MIXt^TES.] — PuMLic  Bill — Sacoftd  Meadmff — 
Utf erred  to  fs^leet  Committer — Kegnlation  of 
liiiilwayfi*  (l^venticm  of  Accidents)  (23). 

REGULjVTION  op  RAfLWAYS  (imEVEN- 

TION  OF  ACCIDENTS)  BILL^(No,  12.) 

{The  Lord  Bwkhurii.) 

SECOND  REABINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eoad- 
ing  read. 

LoED  BUOKHUBST,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  he  now  read  the  second  time, 
Baid,  he  had  to  apologise  to  their  Lord- 
ships for  bringing  in  a  Bill  the  intro- 
duction of  which  ought  to  hare  been  in 
abler  hands,  but  the  great  importance  of 
the  subjoct,  and  its  close  connection  with 
the  public  interests,  would  msure  its 
ample  consideration  by  their  Lordalups* 
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House.    From  the  year  1830,  wlien  Mr. 
Huskinson  lost  his  life  on  a  railway — 
railways  being  in  their  infancy  in  those 
days — accidents  had  formed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  railway  history 
of  this  country.     The  subject  of  railway 
accidents  was  one  of  daily  increasing 
gravity,  because  railways  had  become 
the  highways  of  the  country  to  so  large 
an  extent  that  locomotion  without  them 
was  almost  an  impossibility.  In  the  year 
1858  the  number  of  railway  passengers 
carried  in  the  year  was  170,000,000 ;  in 
1871  the  number  was  considerably  over 
300,000,000.    But  besides  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  traffic  there  was  another 
element  which  had  to  be  considered  in 
connection    with    railway    accidents — 
namely,  the  growing  tendency  of  railway 
companies   to   imite   and   amalgamate. 
About  15  years  ago  there  were  upwards 
jof  200  different  railway  companies  in 
this  country,  but  now  the  number  was 
reduced  to  about  100.     Of  15,000  miles 
of  railway  no  fewer  than  9,000  were 
worked  by  28  railway  companies.     As 
an  example,  he  might  mention  that  the 
London    and  Norm- Western    and  the 
Lancashire   and  Yorkshire   Companies 
were  now  united  for  working  purposes. 
These  two  companies  had  a  capital  of 
over    £70,000,000    and    a   revenue    of 
£9,000,000.     Tfiey  had  2,000  miles  of 
railway,   and  the  last  annual  account 
showed,  he  believed,  that  in  one  year 
they  carried  more  than  40,000,000   of 
passengers  over  their  lines.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  great  advantages  might 
not  arise  in  some  cases  from  the  amalga- 
mation of  railways,  but,  looking  at  the 
vast  amounts  of  capital  and  revenue, 
such  as  those  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  to  the  vast  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  some  of  those  amalgamated 
companies,  he  thought  there  was  need 
of  some  Parliamentary  interference  for 
the  better  security  of  the  public.     The 
Bill  which  he  had  laid  on  the  Table  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  of  which  he 
now  moved  the  second  reading,  proposed 
such  interference.      It  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  class  of  accidents  which  were  the 
most  numerous  and  more  fatal  than  any 
others — he  meant  those  caused  by  colli- 
sions of  trains.   The  number  of  collisions 
and  of  accidents  by  collisions  was  shown 
by  the  Eeports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  larger  by  far  than 
thoseof  any  other  class.  In  187 1,  outof  1 59 
accidents  which  were  subjects  of  inquiry 
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by  the  Board  of  Trade,  93  were  collisions. 
That  was  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number.     Of  those,   53   were  from  de- 
fective signals  or  defective  point  arrange- 
ments, and  32  from  the  want  of  a  si&- 
cient  interval  between  trains  following 
one  another  on  the  same  line.      The 
same  statistics  showed  that  in  1870  out 
of  131  accidents  79  were  from  collisions. 
The  Bill  proposed  the  universal  adoption 
of  certain  mechanical  and  other  appli- 
ances which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidents  on  the  lines  in  connection 
with  which  thev  had  been  worked.     The 
Bill  proposed  for  all  new  railways  the 
adoption  of  *  *  the  telegraph  block  system, " 
which  was  intended  to  secure  intervals 
of  space  between  trains  following  one 
anomer  on  the  same  line.    By  having 
signal-boxes  along  the.  line  with  tele- 
graph   communication    between   them, 
precautions  were  taken  to  secure  any 
two    trains    from  bein^  at    the   same 
moment  on  the  same  hne  between  any 
two  of  those  signal-boxes.     The  other 
mechanical  oon&vance  which  the  Bill 
would  enforce  was  that  of  interlocking 
points  and  signals,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  prevent  accidents  firom  a  wrong 
point  being  moved.    K  the  point  moved 
were  the  wrong  one,  a  danger  signal 
would  at  once  be  i^own.    l^or  many 
years  this  system  had  been  worked  on 
the  South-Eastem  line,  and  experience 
had  proved  it  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
the  prevention  of  accidents.     After  a 
certain  time — the   1st  January,  1878 — 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  to  apply 
to  all  railways  whether  constructed  before 
or  after  that  date.     It  might  be  said 
now  as  it  had  been  before,  that  it  was 
better  to  leave  such  improvements  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves.     He  admitted  that  on  the 
face  of  it  there  was  an  appearance  of  truth 
in  that  argument ;  but  when  he  looked 
to  what  had  occurred  in  the  past,  and  to 
what  was  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
he  confessed  that  it  was  an  argument 
which  had  very  little  weight  with  him. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
now  nearly  20  years  since  the  telegraph 
block  system  had  been  adopted  on  some 
lines;   and  in  1854,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  found  to 
have  worked,  the  Board  of  Trade,  after 
Eeports  made  to  them  by  their  Inspectors, 
sent  a  circular  to  all  the  railway  com- 
panies recommending  to  fhem  the  adop- 
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tion  of  this  Bystem  in  the  working  of 
their  Hues.  A  similar  circular  wasi  he 
believed,  sent  out  in  1868,  and  a  third 
one  in  the  succeeding  year,  to  the  same 
effect.  But  a  Return,  laid  on  their 
Lordships*  Tahlo  last  Session,  showed 
that  out  of  15,000  miles  of  railway  in 
the  United  Kingdom  only  some  4,500 
miles  were  worked  on  the  block  system. 
That  was  the  result  of  leaving  this  im- 
provement for  20  years  to  be  adopted  at 
the  will  of  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves. It  further  appeared,  from  the 
same  Ileturn,'that  on  only  187  miles  was 
that  system  in  progress  of  completion. 
He  was  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
the  great  difficulties  against  which  rail- 
way hoards  had  to  contend — he  was 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  at 
a  given  moment  to  effect  all  the  im- 
provements that  they  might  consider 
desirable;  but  he  thought  that  in  this 
matter  more  might  have  been  done  and 
ought  to  have  been  done  to  insure  the 
public  safety.  No  doubt,  the  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation should  be  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  railway  management.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  1840  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  powers  given  to  it  to  make 
inquiries  and  obtain  Retui'ns  respecting 
railway  accidents.  Another  Act  was 
passed  in  1842  conferring  on  the  Depart- 
ment additional  powers — or  rather  re- 
quiring the  railway  companies  them- 
selves to  send  inEetums  of  the  accidents 
which  happened  on  their  lines.  Under 
these  Acts  also,  Inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed who  had  collected  much  valu- 
able information,  and  had  made  most 
valuable  and  able  Reports,  But  what 
had  been  the  result  of  all  these  inquiries 
and  Reports?  Notliing  at  alL  The 
Board  of  Trade  could  make  suggestions, 
the  Inspectors  could  advise  the  adoption 
of  certain  appliances  to  insure  public 
safety ;  but  beyond  that  they  coidd  not 
go.  The  boards  of  directors,  as  shown 
in  their  published  Reports,  seldom,  if 
over,  entertained  tlio  question  of  public 
safety.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
boards  of  directors  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders;  but  they 
ought  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lie  as  well  aa  to  those  of  the  shareholderi?^. 
There  were  above  48  Members  of  their 
Lordships'  House  who  were  directors  of 
railways,  and  he  would  put  it  to  them 
that  though  the  block  and  interlocking 
ey^tams  might  involve  considerable  ex- 


pense, yet  it  was  not  such  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  com- 
panies. When  this  question  of  expense 
came  to  be  considered,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  enormous  sums  now  paid  by 
companies  by  way  of  compenBatiun  for 
injuries  to  passengers  and  damage  to 
goods.  In  1 870  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  for  such  accidents  amounted 
to  £440,000  or  thereabouts,  and  it 
reached  nearly  the  same  figures  in  the 
following  year.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  amounts  so  paid  wore  exclusive 
of  the  loss  the  companies  sustained  from 
the  damage iu:di<:  ted  on  their  own  propei'ty , 
It  was  calculated  that  the  railway  com- 
panies thi-oughout  the  country  paid  an- 
nually  something  like  £500,000  for  com- 
pensation and  damages.  Ho  would  now 
leave  the  matter  in  their  Lordships' 
hands,  and  conclude  by  moving  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motfd,  ^^That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
^{Th6  Lord  Muckhunt.) 

Eabl  COWI'ER  said,  he  concurred  in 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  second 
reading.  He  agreed  with  him  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  tho 
system  of  interlocking  points  and  the 
block  system,  if  not  universally^  at  all 
©vents  more  generally  than  they  were 
adopted  at  present.  But  he  was  not 
prepared,  and  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  hardly  be  prepared,  to  pass 
so  stringent  a  measure  as  that  now  under 
discussion  without  further  inquiry  into 
the  matter.  The  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
strongly  of  the  laxity  of  railway  com- 
panies and  of  the  little  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  introducing  the  interlock- 
ing and  block  systems  since  their  merits 
had  become  known.  It  was  true  that 
very  little  had  been  done,  taking  the 
whole  period  of  the  20  years  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord ;  but  dui-ing  the  last 
few  years  a  great  deal  more  had  been 
accomplished  than  had  been  done  before. 
Within  tlie  last  few  year^  railway  com- 
panies had  been  giving  their  attention 
to  improvements,  and  were  veiy  cordi- 
ally adopting  them.  The  figures  4,500 
as  the  mileage  on  which  the  block  sys- 
tem had  been  adopted  out  of  the  whole 
mileage  of  15,000  miles  scarcely  con- 
veyed a  fair  idea  to  their  Lordships  of  the 
actual  extent  to  which  the  improvement 
had  been  cari'ied,  because  its  adoption 
had  been  on  the  most  crowded  lines,  and 
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many  of  those  on  wliicli  it  was  not  in  use 
were  lines  with  so  small  a  number  of 
trains  that  the  expense  of  carrying  out 
such  a  system  would  scarcely  be  justified 
by  the  advantages.  It  did  entail  very 
great  expense  and  trouble.  In  some 
cases,  Parliamentary  powers  for  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land  would  be 
required  before  the  necessary  appliances 
could  be  fitted  up.  The  noble  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  objection  with  respect  to 
Parliamentary  interference  with  railway 
management.  He  (Earl  Cowper)  thought 
that  Parliamentary  interference  not  only 
with  railways  but  with  all  other  matters 
ought  to  be  jealously  watched ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  old  -fashioned 
plan  of  letting  things  alone  was  again 
becoming  more  popular.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  encourage  the  block 
and  interlocking  systems ;  but  to  say  that 
within  five  years  every  railway  must 
adopt  these  plans  was  a  length  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  if  the  noble 
liord  consented  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
("now")  and  insert  (''this  day  six 
months.")— (2%<>  Harl  Cowper.) 

The  Eael  of  ABEEDEEN  said,  that 
the  official  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  showed  that  nearly  one 
half  the  accidents  which  had  occurred  on 
railways  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1871  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  the  block  system,  and  of  the 
apparatus  for  interlocking  points  and 
signals.  He  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  these  mechanical  appli- 
ances would  be  attended  with  considerable 
advantages  to  railway  servants  as  well  as 
to  the  travelling  public,  because  not  only 
would  it  render  them  less  likely  to 
inflict  injuries  either  on  passengers  or 
themselves,  but  their  opportunities  of 
performing  their  duties  were  improved 
when  the  system  which  they  had  to  carry 
out  was  a  certain  and  fixed  one.  To 
take  an  illustration — there  was  an  irre- 
gular practice  in  connection  with  goods 
traffic  on  railways  known  as  **  fly-shunt- 
ing." It  was  attended  with  much  more 
danger  than  the  orthodox  plan  of  shunt- 
ing ;  but  by  means  of  it  a  greater  amount 
of  work  could  be  got  through,  and  there- 
fore it  was  had  recourse  to,  though 
nominally  it  was  forbidden  by  the  ruks 
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of  the  companies.  If  a  railway  servant 
was  injured  by  this  fly-shunting  the  di- 
rectors were  able  to  refiise  him  compen- 
sation on  the  ground  that  he  kad  sus- 
tained the  accident  while  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  company;  but  the  nde  in 
this  case  was  broken  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  man's  superior  officers,  because, 
without  breaking  it,  the  servants  could 
not  perform  their  work.  Captain  Tyler 
reported  that  while  many  accidents  were 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  railway 
servants,  a  larger  number  were  the  result 
of  the  want  of  proper  applityices  by  which 
they  might  be  avoided.  As  this  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
read  it  a  second  time. 

LoED  HOUGHTON  said,  he  was  al- 
ways ^lad  when  he  foimd  their  Lord- 
ships initiating  matters  not  connected 
witn  politics,  and  he  was  particularly 
glad  when  he  found  young  Members  of 
the  House — and  particularly  those  who 
like  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken 
inherited  historic  names — ^making  them- 
selves usefcd  in  matters  which  they  con- 
sidered advantageous  to  the  country. 
But  he  thought  i£e  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships  was  one  that  the  House  could 
scarcely  proceed  with  conveniently  at  the 
present  moment  —  more  eq>eciall7  as 
there  was  a  general  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railways  being  hurried  through 
the  other  House.  He  hoped  that  before 
Monday  the  representations  to  be  laid 
before  the  Government  in  respect  of  that 
Bill  would  cause  them  to  change  their 
minds ;  but  he  submitted  that  a  measure 
such  as  the  one  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  be  conveniently  dealt 
witn  in  the  hands  of  a  private  Member. 
A  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  would 
have  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
subject,  and  investigate  not  only  the 
block  system,  but  aU  the  systems  for 
preventing  railway  accidents  which  me- 
chanical inventors  had  brought  before 
the  world.  For  this  an  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  special  information 
would  be  required  sucn  as  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  their  Lordships  would 
have  in  a  Select  Committee.  He  had 
several  objections  to  the  Bill,  both  in 
principle  and  detail.  He  objected  to  it 
in  principle,  because  it  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  hard  and  fixed  rules  which 
would  make  the  block  system  obliga- 
tory on  lines  where  there  were  only  ^o 
or  three  trains  a  day,  and  where  it  would 
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be  Buperfluous  and  of  no  use.  No  doubt 
if  the  block  system  were  generally 
adopted  it  would  diminish  the  number 
of  aocddentg,  and  the  amount  of  money 
paid  by  way  of  compensation  for  acci- 
dents; but  did  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Bucklixirst)  suppose  that  the  railway 
directors  would  not  have  adopted  it  if 
on  full  consideration  they  had  not  found 
there  were  not  serious  and  substantial 
objections  to  it,  if,  as  they  believed,  the 
English  people  wanted  frequency  and 
celerity  ol  trains  ?  If  the  English  people 
chose  to  have  all  the  trains,  including 
thn  expresses,  slow,  and  to  have  compa- 
ratively few  trains,  no  doubt  thoy  might 
have  an  almost  complete  immunity  from 
ruilwu}^  accidents.  But  he  believed  that 
was  not  what  the  English  people  wanted. 
He  believed  they  were  well  satisfied  to 
run  a  small  risk  of  accident  for  the  great 
convenience  of  frequency  and  celerity. 
Taking  the  enormous  amount  of  traffio, 
the  extent  of  mileage,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried,  he  believed 
the  comparative  success  in  avoiding  ac- 
cidents was  beyond  what  the  most  san- 
guine railway  authority  could  have  hoped 
for.  He  had  heard  of  a  calculation 
which  showed  that  their  Lordships  were 
in  a  safer  condition  with  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  their  lives  on  rail- 
ways than  they  would  be  were  they  con- 
tinually sitting  on  the  benches  of  their 
Ix>rdships'  House.  Taking  a  given  num- 
ber of  people  pursuing  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  life,  tho  percentage  of  acci- 
dents to  them  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  accidents  to  the  same  number  of  per- 
fions  travelling  by  railway.  He  thought 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross-benches 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had  called  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  one  that  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  the  persons 
connected  with  the  management  of  rail- 
way b — and  tbat  was  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  attached  to  the  officials; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, they  would  not  secure  a  better  ac- 
tion— a  bett-er  general  action — ^on  the 
part  of  railway  servants  by  strictly  tying 
them  down  to  the  observance  of  strict 
mec^hanical  rules.  They  must  permit  a 
certain  freedom  of  action  to  I'ailway 
officials — you  must  raise  them  above  the 
level  of  machines,  and  make  them  re- 
sjwnsible  for  a  judicious  exercise  of  their 
powers — and  to  do  this  they  must  select 
the  railway  servants  from  a  better  class 


than  was  the  case  at  present.  Taking 
into  account  the  infirmity  of  all  human 
tribunals,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
tho  railway  directors  of  this  country  were 
a  wonderful  body  of  men.  For  a  small 
amount  of  remuneration  they  discharged 
with  superior  intelligence  duties  not  less 
onerous  than  those  performed  by  any 
other  men  in  England.  He  objected  to 
this  Bill  both  as  to  its  principle  and  its 
details,  and  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  not  proceed  with  it.  He  should 
support  the  Amendment. 

TuE  DtTKJS  OF  RICHMOND  said,  he 
rather  gathered  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  speech  their  Ijordships  had  just 
heaid,  that  the  noble  Lord  himself  (Lord 
Houghton)  was  one  of  that  wonderful 
body  of  men — tho  railway  dii*ec1x)r6  of 
this  country.  Up  to  that  day  he  had 
always  thought  tho  House  of  Lords  a 
tolerably  safe  place;  and  he  certainly 
was  rather  astonished  to  hear  from  the 
noble  L<3rd  that  theh*  Lordships  when 
sitting  in  railway  carriages  were  safer 
than  when  seated  in  that  House.  What 
effect  the  noble  Lord's  speech  might 
have  he  did  not  know*  He  had  always 
hstened  to  his  speeches  with  respect  j 
but  he  began  to  think  that,  perhaps^ 
speeches  might  have  something  dele- 
terious in  them.  As  to  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  he  thought  everytliing  that 
had  been  said  showed  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
suggestion  of  his  noblo  Friend  opposite 
(Earl  Cowpor),  that  it  sliould  be  read  a 
.second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  noblo  Lord  who  had  juftjt  spoken 
(Ijord  Houghton),  that  the  BOl  was  one 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced 
by  a  private  Peer  because  of  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  introduced  into  tho 
other  House  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  which  had  been 
pushed  forward,  according  to  the  noble 
Lord,  with  such  indecent  haste  as  to 
cause  him  consternation.  That  mea- 
sure did  not  deal  with  railway  acci- 
dents; and  he  thought  that  the  excel- 
lent Iteports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inspectors  showed  that  many  of  those 
accidents  might  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  appliances  such  as  those  pro- 
posed in  this  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  Enghsh  people  did  not  want  tho 
block  system  because  they  wished  to 
travel  fast,  and  the  block  system  would 
1  prevent  them  from  travelhng  fast.  But 
that  was  just  one  of  the  quei^tions  which 
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a  Select  Oommittee  would  consider.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  a  Select  Committee 
01  their  Lordships'  House  would  be  one 
of  the  best  tribunals  to  whom  the  con- 
sideration of  such  questions  could  be 
referred.  Before  such  a  Committee  the 
noble  Lord,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  could  show  all  the  alleged  dis- 
advantages of  the  block  system.  He 
believed  the  railway  directors  themselves 
admitted  that  the  system  was  in  the 
main  a  good  one,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  whenever  its  adoption  was 
reasonably  possible  ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  remark  of  his  noble  Friend  behind 
him  (Lord  Buckhurst),  that  boards  of 
directors  seldom  entertained  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  safety,  he  wished  to 
say  that  he  thought  that  was  a  mistake. 
"When  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  he 
had  always  found  those  gentlemen  de- 
sirous of  considering  any  plans  which 
might  be  put  before  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  safety.  He  was 
prepared  to  support  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading,  and  to  act  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  bo  as  to  make  it 
as  perfect  a  measure  as  possible. 

The  Marquess  of  BATH  thought  that 
a  Select  Committee  on  this  subject  would 
be  of  no  use  unless  it  was  a  strong  one. 
If  the  Bill  were  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee there  ought  to  be  an  understand- 
ing that  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  noble  Lords  who  were 
railway  directors  would  serve  on  it,  and 
that  the  Committee  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  evidence  from  rail- 
way officials  and  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  the  subject  of  railway 
management  were  to  be  inquired  into  by 
a  Select  Committee,  the  entire  subject 
should  be  investigated.  He  could  see 
very  little  advantage  likely  to  arise  from 
sending  to  a  Committee  a  Bill  which 
dealt  with  certain  and  particular  ques- 
tions only  connected  with  a  very  great 
and  important  subject.  He  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  subject  admitted  of 
being  thus  broken  up  into  detail.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  protest  against  the  high  eulo- 
gium  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Houghton)  had  passed  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  by  the  directors  of  the 
various  companies.  It  was  one  which 
the  existing  state  of  things  did  not  jus- 
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tify.  They  had  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
boards  only  another  proof  that  corpora- 
tions had  no  souls.  .  They  did,  as  cor- 
porations, things  which  they  would  not 
do  or  sanction  as  individusds.  He  did 
not  say  that  they  wilfully  exposed  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  risk  of  their  lives ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  their  constituents,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing.dividends,  rail- 
way directors  very  often  adopted  a  very 
dangerous  system  of  management.  Ex- 
perience "^showed  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  existing  system  was  lax,  and 
required  interference  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament for  the  protection  of  the  public.  It 
was  not  in  one  or  two  oases,  butnabitually 
the  practice  of  railway  directors  to  issue 
excellent  regulations  and  then  to  wink 
at  their  being  set  aside;  and  that,  in 
fact,  was  the  origin  of  a  larse  number  of 
the  accidents  wluch  occurred.  Cases  had 
arisen  within  the  last  few  months  which 
clearly  showed  that  serious  calamities 
were  traceable  to  the  overworking  of 
railway  officials.  For  the  sake  of  effect- 
ing small  savings  and  keeping  up  divi- 
dends, railway  directors  frequently  and 
obstinately  resisted  the  adoption  of  sug- 
gestions made  to  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment Department  specially  charged  with 
that  duty.  These  things  were  ^ifectly 
notorious,  and,  being  so,  required  the 
interference  of  Parliament.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  there  was  much  force  in 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Bath),  that  a 
Select  Committee  on  this  particular  Bill 
was  not  the  way  to  deal  effectually  with 
the  great  evil  which  they  all  desired  to 
remedy. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEVON  agreed 
with  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken 
(Earl  Grey)  that  it  was  not  desiraDle  as 
a  general  rule  to  deal  with  one  part 
only  of  a  great  question.  On  tilie  other 
hand,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
had  a  very  long  experience  of  what  Go- 
vernment measures  on  great  subjects 
were,  and  the  delay  and  cUfficulty  wnidi 
intervened  before  those  measures  actually 
became  law.  In  a  case  like  the  present, 
ho  thought  that  Parliament  was  entitled 
to  deal  with  one  part  of  the  subject, 
apart  from  the  question  of  railway  ma- 
nagement generally.  It  would  appear 
that  the  block  system  was  an  excellent 
one  and  might  be  largely  extended,  and 
the  matter  was  of  su(m  great  puhlio  im- 
portance that  he  thought  it  mij^t  weQ 
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900.  That  was  a  most  serioua  matter, 
and  one  which  threw  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  railway  directors  who  allowed 
their  officers  to  be  overworked,  and  im- 
posed npon  them  duties  which  it  was 
beyond  the  strength  of  man  properly  to 
accom2)lish. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  agreed 
with  very  mnch  that  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  while  the  whole 
system  of  railway  management,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  might  be  a 
very  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  the 
question  how  for  particular  mechanical 
contrivances  could  usefully  be  adopted 
might  very  well  be  separately  investi- 
gated* He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Bill 
would  be  read  a  second  time  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  BUCKHURST  stated,  in  answer 
to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Houghton),  who  had  urged 
against  the  use  of  the  block  system  the 
argument  that  it  would  prevent  celerity 
and  frequency  of  trains,  that  on  no  line 
were  trains  more  frequent  than  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  work  that  line  without 
the  block  system.  He  wa«  glad  to  find 
that  the  BiU  would  not  be  opposed,  and 
that  there  was»  as  he  hoped,  a  fair 
prospect  of  carrying  it  into  law  during 
the  present  Session. 


be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  No 
doubt  evidence  would  have  to  be  taken 
and  a  scientific  inquiry  entered  into ; 
but  during  the  last  few  years  several 
cases  had  occurred  in  which  Select  Com- 
mittees had  usefully  discussed  and  in- 
vestigated questions  of  that  nature.  He 
was  not  himself  a  railway  director,  and 
tUei'efore  could  not  speak  with  informa- 
tion of  their  proceedings,  or  in  the  rosy 
colours  which  had  been  used  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Houghton). 
At  the  same  time  justice  ought  to  be 
done  to  them  as  to  everyone  else,  and 
he  for  one  did  not  think  they  were  open 
to  the  charges  which  were  often  made 
against  them.  During  the  debate  he 
had  extracted  from  a  Blue  Book  figures 
which  showed  that  there  exiated  in  the 
pubUc  mind  considerable  misapprehen* 
eion  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
railway  accidents.  It  was  far  from  his 
desire  to  relieve  railway  directors  of  the 
just  burden  of  responsibility  which 
rested  on  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  number  and 
character  of  accidents  on  railways  were 
not  as  great  or  as  grave  as  was  generally 
BoppDsed.  Li  the  last  Return  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  he  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  waSfinroimd  numbers,  375,000,000, 
and  that  of  those  the  killed  amounted 
to  only  404,  or  1  in  6,500,000.  It  was, 
too,  a'  gratifying  fact  that  for  years  and 
years  past  there  had  been  an  annual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  passengers 
killed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
carried.  Without  going  through  each 
successive  year,  he  would  merely  state 
that  from  1847  to  1849  the  number  of 
passengers  killed  was  1  in  something  less 
than  5,000,000,  as  compared  with  the 
number  he  had  before  stated  as  the  re- 
turn for  last  year*  So  that  although  speed 
had  undoubtedly  increased,  although  the 
number  of  passengers  had  enormously 
increased,  although  railway  traffic  of  all 
kinds  had  increased  in  what  he  must 
call  a  dangerous  proportion,  still  the 
number  of  deaths  from  railway  accidents 
had  greatly  diminished.  There  was, 
however,  another  fact  which  was  of  a 
very  grave  character  —  namely,  that 
while  the  number  of  accidents  to  pas- 
eengers  was  comparatively  small,  the 
number  of  accidents  to  railway  seiTants 
was  enormous.  There  were,  he  believed, 
on  aU  the  railways  about  200.000 
officiab,  and  the  number  killed  was  1  in 


On  Question,  That  ('*now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion?  Mest^lved  in  the 
Affirmative;  Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

And  on  Friday,  Febriian'  24,  the  LonLi  ful* 
lowing  were  nttmod  of  the  dommittee  :■ — 
Ld.  Privy  Seal.  L.  Colville  qI  Culroaa* 

D.  fcJomeraet.  L.  Vcmon. 

M,  Salisbury.  I^.  ^NTmmcHffe.  j 

E.  Devon.  L.  Belper. 

E,  Cowi>er,  L.  Houghton. 

E*  Yano.  L.  Buckhur&t, 

V.  Gordon. 


Houde  adjounicd  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 

to  lliursday  next,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  ISth  February,  1873. 


MINUTES.]— SblectCommittbe— Civil  Service 
Expenditure,  appointed;  Imprisonment  for 
Debt,  Mr.  Locke  discharged,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr. 
Cawley,  Mr.  Baines,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Shaw 
added. 

Supply  —  considered  in  Committee  —  Besolutions 
[February  17]  reported — Supplementary  Es- 
timates. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — So'ttlod  Estates  ♦. 

Ordered  —  First  Reading  —  Defamation  ♦  [70] ; 
Minors  Protection*  [^69]. 

Second  Reading — Vexatious  Objections  (Borough 
Registration)  [37]. 

Committee — Report — Epping  Forest  *  [39]. 

Withdrawn — Tribunal  of  Commerce  ♦  [67]. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON— NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY MUSEUM.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum at  Kensington ;  and,  if  so,  how 
many  persons  were  invited  to  compete 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  the  tender 
accepted?  He  also  inquired  whether 
the  Gk)yemment  intended  to  introduce 
any  measure  for  the  removal  of  the 
coUection  ? 

Mr.  AYRTON,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
always  the  object  of  the  Office  of  Works 
to  invite  persons  to  tender  who  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  and  to  have  as  many 
tenders  as  possible  for  an  important 
work.  In  that  case  21  persons  had  been 
invited  to  send  in  tenders,  but  only  17 
had  complied  with  the  request.  The 
original  tenders  sent  in  were  all  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  simi  which  it  was 
determined  to  expend  on  that  building. 
The  matter  was  therefore  referred  back 
to  the  architect  for  further  examination, 
and  ultimately  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  a  firm  for  £352,000 ;  but  in 
addition  to  that  there  would  be  other 
sums  which  would  bring  the  entire 
amount  up  to  the  sum  named  in  the 
Estimates.  He  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  such  a  Bill  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded  to  in  the  present  Session, 
because  the  Museum  could  not  be  re- 
moved imtil  the  biulding  was  completed, 
and  the  time  allowed  for  its  construction 
was  three  years. 


ARMY— MILITIA  STOREHOUSES- 
QUESTION. 

LoKD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther, under  an  Act  of  last  Session,  he 
has  not  the  power  to  purchase  all  Militia 
Storehouses  required  by  the  Crown,  and 
whether  at  the  present  moment  certain 
Storehouses,  utilized  by  the  Crown,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  are  not  main- 
tained by  the  Batepayers ;  and,  if  so, 
when  will  he  relieve  tne  Batepayers  from 
this  burden  which  Parliament  at  his  sug- 
gestion has  decided  ought  no  longer  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  ? 

Ms,.  CARDWELL :  The  Act  in  ques- 
lion  passed  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
and  no  time  has  been  lost  in  making 
the  local  inquiries  necessary  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  severed  buildings  will  in  each  case 
be  either  purchased  by  the  Crown  or 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  county. 

METROPOLIS— HACKNEY  CARRIAGES- 
CABMEN'S  PLATES.— QUESTION. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether,  considering  that  the 
Police  Magistrates  of  London  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  object  or  intention  of  the 
regulation  prohibiting  cabmen  from  re- 
moving their  plates  from  one  hackney 
carriage  to  another,  he  will  consider  the 
advisability  of  rescinding  it  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  it  seemed 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  read  the  com- 
mencement of  that  controversy,  but  had 
not  followed  it  to  its  close.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Arnold  had  put  on  that  regu- 
lation a  construction  different  from  that 
put  upon  it  in  some  23  cases  by  other 
police  magistrates,  and  at  the  same  time 
questioned  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  the  regulation  at  all. 
In  consequence  of  that  a  consultation 
was  held  among  the  police  magistrates, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  finding  that  he  was  the 
only  one  entertaining  that  opinion,  and 
that  every  one  of  his  colleagues  disagreed 
from  him,  had  the  sense  and  the  manli- 
ness to  declare  in  open  court — and  the 
declaration  was  reported — that  in  future 
he  would  decide  the  question  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decisions  given  by  the 
other  magistrates,  and,  in  facty  sabmitted 
his  opinion  to  the  general  opinion  of  his 
brother  magistrates. 
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Lord  GEOEGE  HAMTLTON:  Then 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  reecmd 
the  regulation  ? 

Me.  BEUCE:  Certainly  not ;  tho  re- 
gulation is  a  very  useful  one,  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  up  the 
cabs  to  the  proper  standard. 

THE  FIJI  ISIAXDS— BRITISH  PEOTEC- 
TORATE,— QtTESTlONS. 

Ma.  M'AETHUB  askod  the  Under 
Sucrotary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aiiairs, 
W'hether  a  Memorial  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  1870,  signed 
by  tho  principal  Chiefs  of  the  Fiji  Is- 
laudd  and  the  white  reside nta  t herein , 
prayiQg  for  a  British  Protectorate,  was 
reottived  by  the  Foreign  Offi.ce;  and, 
whether  he  will  lay  such  Memorial  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  with  Copies  of 
any  Hepliee  tha^  may  hare  been  given 
to  the  same  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD  :  A  Memorial  in 
favoui'  of  annexation  was  forwarded  from 
Fiji  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government  in 
1870,  but  it  was  not  thought  adTiBable 
to  reply  to  it,  as  the  whole  question  waa 
under  the  consideration  of  Hor  Majesty's 
Government.  Since  the  date  of  the  Me- 
morial a  form  of  government  has  been 
establialied  at  Levuka,  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  treat  as  a  dt  facto  Govern- 
meat  as  respects  matters  occurring  within 
the  territory  acknowledging  its  jurisdic- 
tion; and  as  no  renewal  of  the  applica- 
tion for  annexation  has  been  made,  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  to  lay  upon 
the  Tablu  the  original  document,  which 
waa  compUod  under  a  different  state  of 
affairs. 

Afterwards — 

Sir  CHAELES  WINGFIELD  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  Copies  of  any 
Instructions  that  may  have  been  sent  to 
the  Naval  Oflficer  commanding  in  the 
Pacific  relative  to  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  adopted  by  coram  and  ers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's vessels  towards  the  so-called 
Government  of  the  Fijxs  ? 

Mr*  GOSCHEN  repHed  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  Copies  of  those  Instructions. 

THE  SAS   JUAK  AWARD— RIGHT8  OF 
BRITISH  STJBJECTTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  COEEAKCE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  What  steps  have 
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been,  or  are  being,  taken  to  secure  the 
rights  of  British  Subjects  possessing  pro« 
perty  within  the  territory  recently  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Washington ;  and,  whether  any  un- 
derstanding concerning  the  natui^ali^a- 
tion  of  such  persons  has  been  arrived  at 
with  the  American  Government  ? 

Mil.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  excuse  me  if,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, I  take  exception  to  the  terms  of 
his  Question,  inasmuch  as  no  territory 
has  been,  properly  speaking,  ceded  in 
this  case.  To  code  territory  is  to  pass 
over  fi'om  your  own  legitimate  possession 
some  temtory  into  the  possession  of 
another  Power.  Now,  the  territory  we 
have  given  over,  or  retired  from,  has 
been  determined  not  to  be  in  our  legi- 
timate possession,  and  therefore  it  has 
not  been  ceded.  But  I  perfectly  under- 
stand the  hon.  Member's  meaning.  Mea- 
sures have  been  and  are  being  taken, 
as  far  as  the  occasion  demands,  for  secur- 
ing the  rights  of  British  subjects  pos- 
sessing property  in  this  ten'itory*  Be- 
fore 1846  this  territory  was  held  abso- 
lutely in  common  between  British  and 
American  subjects.  Some  number — I 
do  not  know  what  number — of  British 
subjects  held  land  in  this  territory,  and 
they  made  a  request  some  time  ago  that 
the  officer  who  had  been  in  command  of 
the  British  detachment  at  San  Juan 
might  remain  and  give  evidence  as  to 
their  possession  of  the  land  in  a  prn- 
prietarv  character ;  consi^quently  ho  was 
directed  not  to  leave  San  Juan  in  ord<*r 
that  he  might  readily  be  summoned  if 
his  evidence  was  required.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question — namely,  whether  any  under- 
standing concerning  the  naturalization  of 
such  persons  has  been  arrived  at  with  tho 
American  Government — I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable the  hon.  Member  may  be  under  a 
misappreliension  on  that  subject.  As  for 
as  I  am  informed  by  our  legal  adviser 
in  America  there  is  no  question  concern- 
ing the  possession  of  land  in  America 
which  turns  on  the  citizenship  of  the 
party  claiming  it.  That  being  so,  no 
question  of  naturalization  need  arise  at 
aU,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have,  in  respect  to  this  property.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  facility  in  obtaining 
naturalization  in  America,  and  that  wiLi 
be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  tbe 
parties  themselves.  Their  proprietary 
rights  will  not  be  invalidated  if  they  do 
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not  think  fit  to  claim  naturalization; 
and  if  they  do  claim  it,  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  I  imder- 
stand  that  some  of  these  persons  have 
already  obtained  naturalization. 

ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS  OF  MINES. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  LIDDELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
it  is  true  liiat  ** Assistant  Inspectors"  of 
Mines  are  about  to  be  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment; and,  if  so,  under  what  Act 
of  Parliament  such  appointments  are  to 
be  made,  and  what  wQl  be  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  such  assistant  in- 
spectors ? 

Mr.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
aware  of  the  opinion  which  his  hon. 
Friend  held  on  the  subject,  and  could 
assure  him  that  the  persons  appointed 
would  in  all  respects  be  similar  to  those 
hitherto  appointed,  except  that  they 
would  be  younger  men.  The  same 
Committee  in  whose  Beport  many  im- 
provements in  mines  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  had  re- 
conmiended  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Inspectors,  and 
the  Gbvemment  had  considered  how 
that  could  be  done  most  effectually  and 
economically.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to 
give  each  Inspector  an  assistant,  having 
the  same  sort  of  qualification  as  himself 
but  younger  and  more  active.  That  was 
being  done,  and  the  examination  to 
which  those  assistant  Inspectors  would 
be  subjected  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which. had  hitherto  been 
applied  to  the  Inspectors.  They  would 
be  persons,  in  short,  who,  in  the  event 
of  their  distinguishing  themselves  by 
their  ability  and  energy,  would  be  fully 
qualified  in  their  tiim  to  become  In- 
spectors of  Mines. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL— THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  first  Twenty- 
eight  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  insert  in  the  Second  Schedule 
of  the  University  Education  (Ireland) 

Mi\  Gladstone 
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Bill  before  the  Second  Beading  of  that 
BiU? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  lay  the 
names  in  question  on  the  Table  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The 
practice  had  been  various  as  to  placing 
the  names  of  persons  about  to  exercise 
authority  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
the  case  of  the  Oxford  University  Bill 
the  names  were  introduced  at  a  tolerably 
early  period,  and  printed  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  functions  to  be 
discharged  being  functions  with  regard 
to  general  principles  on  which  no  oiffi- 
culty  was  likely  to  arise,  there  being  no 
objection,  therefore,  to  ask  the  persons 
named,  on  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, whether  they  could  consent  to  act 
or  not.  In  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  was  much  simpler, 
the  names  were  printed  on  the  BiU  as 
it  was  originally  introduced.  In  two 
other  cases  which  occurred  since,  in 
that  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867,  the 
names  of  the  Boundanr  Commissioners, 
who  had  to  perform  duties  which  were 
not  perhaps  of  great  difficulty,  were  not 
submitted  to  Parliament  till  they  reached 
the  24th  clause  of  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
and  in  that  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  the 
clause  in  which  the  names  were  to  be 
inserted  was  postponed  from  the  19th  of 
April  to  the  4th  of  May.  In  the  present 
instance,  where  the  Unctions  to  be  dis- 
charged were  of  considerable  difficulty, 
the  gentlemen  ^hom  the  Government 
had  solicited,  or  mi^t  have  to  solicit, 
to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  might,  he  thought, 
fairly  ask  that  the  judgment  of  the 
House  should  be  pronounced  in  some  of 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  Committee  before  finally  committing 
themselves  to  serve.  The  intention  of 
the  Government  was,  therefore,  not  to 
lay  the  names  of  the  Coimdl  on  the 
Table  until  a  certain  amoimt  of  progress 
had  been  made  in  Committee.  Beason* 
able  notice,  however,  would  be  given  as 
to  the  names  to  be  proposed. 

THE  "MXTRILLO."— QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
J£  it  is  true  that  the  ''Murillo"  has 
been  released  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties ;  and,  if  so,  whether  on  aoootint  of 
its  being  proved  that  she  had  not  been 
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in  colliaion  with  the  **  Northfleet,"  or  on 
account  of  theoimers  having  given  aecu» 
rity  for  any  damages  to  which  they  may 
be  foimd  liable  ? 

YiscoUKT  ENFIELD :  No  informa- 
tion, cither  by  telegraph  or  otherwise, 
has  been  received  by  the  Foreign  Office 
respecting  the  release  of  the  Murillo  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Bell,  the  English  engineer  of  the 
Murillo^  this  afternoon,  and  he  states 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Cadiz, 
there  was  no  question  then  of  releasing 
the  vessel.  Of  course  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  the  telegi'am  in  question  was 
^     inooirect. 

^^BtT— THE    HOYAL   AIARINEH-RAKK 

^^  OF    MAJOR.-"QUESTiON. 

Sm   JOHN   HAY  asked    the    First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  restore  the  rank  of  Major  to 
"  e  Boyal  Marines,  so  as  to  confer  a 
ar  benefit  on   that  Corps  to  that 
'hich  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Eoyal 
'  '".ery  and  Royal  Engineers  ? 
Mr,  GOSOHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
a  proposal  on   the   subject   was  under 
consideration,  and  that  the  Admiralty 
we{re  at  present  in  communication  with 
the  War  Office  with  regard  to  it ;  but 
he  was  as  yet  unable  to  say  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  carry  the  scheme 
out  or  not. 


HYDE  PARK— THE  SERPENTINE. 

QtTBBTION. 

Mr.  F.  S.  POWELL  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  which  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  by  the  con- 
tffcruction  of  an  embankment  in  the  Ser- 
pentine ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  place  in  the  Library  plans 
and  drawings  in  explanation  of  the  do* 
signs  ? 

Mil.  AYETON,  in  reply,  said,  the 
works  being  canied  on  in  the  Serpen- 
tine were  not  of  so  formidable  a  charac- 
ter as  theymight  seem  to  his  hon.  Friend 
to  be.  They  amounted  simply  to  a 
yery  economical  method  of  constructing 
a  small  island  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  fowl,  which  had  hitherto  fared 
yeiy  badly  in  that  respect. 


pijbmc  expenditure.— RKSOLTTTION. 

Mr.  YEIiNON  HAECOUET,  in 
rising  to  move— 

"Iliat  tho  present  rate  of  Public  Expen<li. 
ture  ia  exoesaive,  and  that  this  House  defflree 
that  it  ahould  "be  reduced,  with  a  view  to  the 
diminution  of  the  public  burthens,** 

said,  a  Paper  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  that  morning  whicb,  although 
perhaps  cue  of  the  shortest,  was  one  lof 
the  most  important  Ketui'ns  whicli  had 
been  or  which  were  likely  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  this  Session.  It  was 
entitled  '^  The  Public  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure '*  of  the  English  Nation  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1872.  He 
found  it  there  stated  that  the  Revenue 
for  the  year  which  was  just  ended 
amounted  to  £77,688,000,  which  ho 
believed  on  the  highest  authority  to  be 
the  highest  revenue  which  had  over 
been  raised  by  the  English  people,  he 
would  not  say  in  times  of  pence,  but  in 
times  of  extremest  war.  p'  No^  no !  **] 
Well,  his  authority  was  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who,  in  1870,  in 
announcing  the  revenue  as  amounting 
to  a  little  over  £75,000,000,  stated  that 
it  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
raised  from  the  Eugliah  people,  except 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  French 
War,  and  that  was,  ho  (Mr.  Harconrt) 
beUeved,  within  £77,000,000.  He  might 
be  mistaken,  but  he  thought  not,  and 
he  would  take  the  revenue  for  the  last 
year  for  the  sake  of  convenience  at 
£78,000,000,  so  that  small  details  and 
figures  might  be  avoided.  Six  years 
ago,  in  I86fi,  the  last  year  which  was 
illustrated  by  the  financial  genius  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  the  revenue  of  this  coun- 
try reached  above  £10,000,000  below 
that  sum.  These  figures,  no  doubt, 
required  correction.  Wlien  he  said  that 
the  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to 
£78,000,000,  he  must  point  out  that 
of  that  sum  £10,000,000  were  derived 
from  sources  other  than  taxation,  such 
as  the  Post  Office,  tlie  Mist'cUaneous 
Eeceipts,  and  matters  of  account.  But 
what  the  House  had  to  look  to  was  how 
much  of  the  revenue  was  deriv»xl  fi*om 
taxation.  He  found,  from  the  same 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1872,  that  tlio  yield  of  taxation  was 
£68,000,000— a  sum  of  money  of  which 
the  history  of  foreign  nations  offered  no 
example,  and  of  which  he  ventured  to 
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words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
cause he  beHey^  they  contained  a  true 
doctrine.     He  said — 

"When  the  Gtovemment,  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  state  that  certain  establishments 
are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country — 
when,  for  instance,  they  propose  rapid  and  whole- 
sale armament,  and  large  additions  to  the  pay 
of  the  Army,  upon  the  ground  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  increase  is  necessary  to  eflELciency 
— ^it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  expenditure  can 
be  effectually  challenged  only  by  those  who  are 
prepared  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
struction that  will  be  put  upon  their  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  the  Government;  and  that 
construction  is,  that  they  propose  a  Vote  of 
Want  of  Confidence.  No  Government  could  be 
worthy  of  its  place,  if  it  permitted  its  Estimates 
to  be  seriously  resisted  by  the  Opposition ;  and 
important  changes  can  be  made  only  under 
circumstances  which  permit  of  the  raising 
of  the  question  of  a  change  of  Government." — 
[3  Hansard,  cxd.  1747.] 

In  a  further  answer  to  what  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  in  en- 
dorsing the  Estimates  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

**  To  my  astonishment  the  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been  laid  down  by  tbe  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer  that,  when  once  the  Estimates  have 
been  accepted  by  independent  Members,  the 
House  is  responsible  for&em  in  the  same  degree 
as  ^e  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  is  impossible 
too  emphatically  to  pronounce  against  that  opi- 
nion ;  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  the  House.  The  doctrine  is 
monstrous,  and  is  unsupported  by  the  authority 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  GOntleman, 
whose  good  sense  will  convmce  him  that  it  can- 
not be  maintained.  The  Government  have  un- 
limited opportunities  of  investigating  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  expenditure  through  Departments 
under  the  supposed  control  of  the  Treasury,  and 
how  is  it  possible  that  those  who  have  no  such 
power,  even  if  they  agree  to  tho  Estimates,  can 
be  responsible  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Go- 
vernment ?  "—[/*irf.  1748.] 

They  must  not  be  told  that  the  House 
was  responsible  for  the  control  of  the 
public  expenditure  after  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that.  The  course  which  he  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  was  now  taking  was  the  only 
one  which  ever  had  been  taken  or  ever 
would  be  taken  with  reference  to  public 
expenditure  by  anyone  who  haa  any 
Parliamentary  experience.  It  was  a 
course  which  was  always  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cobden,  a  course  taken  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  always  been  a  great 
authority,  and  who  now,  being'a  Cabinet 
Minister,  was  of  still  greater  authority — 
he  meant  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
head  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Mr.  Stansfeld).  The  celebrated  Eeso- 
lution  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt 


supported,  if  not  suggested,  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  and  was 
seconded  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Baxter).  That 
was  an  abstract  Eesolution.  He  thought, 
though  he  could  not  refer  to  the  passage, 
that  at  a  later  period  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment acknowledged  that  Besolution  hfiul 
a  very  important  effect  on  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  expenditure.  It  might  be 
said  he  ought  to  have  waited  tUl  the 
Estimates  were  produced  to  know  what 
expenditure  was  going  to  be  increased 
— that  he  ouffht  to  have  waited  to  know 
how  the  public  accoimts  stood.  But 
how  could  that  be  if  they  were  told  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  that  to  attack  the  Esti- 
mates was  to  move  a  Vote  of  "Want  of 
Confidence.  It  was  quite  plain  that  the 
only  manner  in'  which  anything  like  a 
substantial  endeavour  to  reduce  expen- 
diture could  be  made  was  to  request  the 
House  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
before  they  committed  themselves  to  the 
Estimates.  It  was  for  that  reason  he 
ventured  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
he  could  obtain  to  ask  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  before  the  Government 
were  committed  to  Ihe  Estimates,  and 
before  the  matter  had  passed  into  a 
stage  in  which  discussion  would  be  in- 
effective. Having  made  these  remarks, 
he  would  pass  to  the  subject  of  the 
Kesolution  itself.  Now,  the  Besolution 
affirmed  that  the  present  expenditure 
was  excessive.  The  word  excessive  was 
in  itself  a  word  of  comparison,  and 
they  could  only  judge  of  mamitude 
by  comparison.  He  would  take  for 
a  standard  the  same  standard  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Col- 
leagues took  on  the  hustings  in  1868 
— namely,  the  standard  of  expenditure 
in  1866.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out  that  that  expenditure  was 
only  the  last  of  a  series  of  years  of  de- 
creasing expenditure;  that  diminution 
of  expenditure  had  not  reached  its  ex- 
treme limits ;  and  that  the  coimtry  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  be  further 
diminished.  He  (Mr.  Harcoiirt)  would 
ask  the  House  to  allow  him  to  state  venr 
shortly  the  history  of  the  recent  expendi- 
ture of  this  country.  He  would  not  aak 
it  to  go  back  to  those  halcyon  periods  of 
expenditure  with  which   the  Pake  of 
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Wellington  wa6  satisfied  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  conducted  the  affuirs  of  tliis  coun- 
try, but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
period  of  the  Administration  of  a  Mi- 
nister who  was  not  supposed  to  be  too 
parsimonious  —  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
would  take  the  last  10  years,  and  limit 
himself  to  that  decade.  In  1863,  when 
people  had  begun  to  recover  from  the 
influence  of  panics,  the  process  of  di- 
minution of  expenditure  was  commencod 
by  the  right  non.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Govermucmt,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  That  period 
of  10  years  divided  itself  into  four 
epochs.  From  1868  to  1866  the  expendi- 
ture progressively  diminished ;  from 
1866  to  1869  it  increased;  from  1869  to 
1870  it  diminished  again;  and  from 
1870  to  1872  it  increased  again.  The 
actual  figures  were  these  : — In  1863«  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was,  in 
round  numbers,  £69^000,000;  in  1866, 
the  expenditure,  as  corrected  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  a  little  above 
£65,000,000,  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  New  Zealand  War;  in  1868  the 
expenditure  was  about  £69,000,000, 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian 
War;  in  1870  it  was  £69, 000,000  ;  and 
in  1872  it  was  £71,000,000,  deducting 
the  abolition  of  Purchase.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefraot 
(Mr,  Childers)^  whose  acquaintance 
with  such  matters  and  aocui-acy  in  deal- 
ing with  them  were  well  known,  had 
pointed  out  the  complications  of  the 
public  accounts,  which,  in  fact,  required 
that  a  man  should  be  an  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  understand  them ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Harcourt)  hoped  that  the  paper 
called  **  Statistical  Abstract'*  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
expenditure  of  the  country  might  be 
divided  into  four  parts.  First,  there 
was  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  which 
varied  very  little;  next,  there  were 
matters  of  account,  which  appeared  on 
the  debtor  and  the  creditor  side;  then 
there  were  items  of  remunerative  ex- 
penditure, such  as  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Telegraphs — ^  matters  with  which, 
for  his  present  purpose,  he  had  nothing 
to  do ;  and  lastly,  there  remained  to  be 
provided  by  taxation,  including  Supply 
Services,  somewhat  less  than  £2,000,000, 
which  was  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  It  was  to  these  figures  that  his 
right    hon.    Friend    the     Member   for 
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Pontofract  applied  himself  particularly  I 
and  what  were  the  figures  which  he 
gave  ?  He  said  that  the  charge,  ac- 
cording to  his  corrections,  in  1866, 
would  be  £31,500,000;  in  1869, 
£35,000,000  ;  and  in  1872,  £34,500,000. 
If  he  (Mr.  Harcoui't)  took  the  year 
1868,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Election, 
instead  of  1869,  tlae  charge  wotild  stand 
at  £34,500,000,  instead  of  £35,000,000. 
Well,  but  taking  his  right  hon.  Friend'a 
own  figures^  how  did  the  matter  stand? 
It  was  true  they  were  not  worse  ofi*  in 
1872  than  they  were  in  1868.  They 
were  nearly  the  same.  But  how  did 
they  stand  with  regard  to  the  standard 
net  up  on  the  hustings  in  1868 — namely, 
tlie  expeiKliture  of  1866?  They  were 
at  least  £3,000,000  worse;  in  other 
words,  they  wt^re  worse  by  that  exact 
sum  of  £3,000,000,  which  was  the  great 
password  of  the  Election  of  1868.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  figures  of  his  right 
hon.  Priend,  No  one  could  complain  of 
the  standard  of  comparison  taken  in 
1868,  which  was  the  standard  again 
referred  to  in  1872  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  before  the  electors  of  Pontefract. 
If  it  were  true,  however,  that  taking  it 
at  the  lowest  figure  of,  not  £3,500,000, 
but  £3,000,000,  the  expenditure  waa 
liigher  by  that  amount  than  it  was  in 
1866.  They  were  much  worse  off,  because 
they  had  added  a  prescription  of  five 
years  to  that  permanent  increase  of  the 
national  expenditure  of  £3,000,000 
which,  on  the  hustings  in  1868,  Liberal 
Members  were  pledged  to  oppose.  How 
was  this  expenditure  charaeterijeed  by 
those  from  whom  they  had  learned 
everything  they  knew  of  finance  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Crladstone), 
speaking  in  the  year  1868  of  this  very 
same  system  of  comparison,  said  this — 

"In  truth,  I  have  imderstattxl  the  case, 
hecause  I  have  tiiken  for  my  etandai'd  of  com- 
parison the  Estimatee  for  the  year  1866,  whereiifl 
the  HouBt?  is  entitled  to  asaumc  that  the  Esd- 
matoH  enb&ixiuent  to  that  ycai-  ghould  have  un- 
dergone still  ftirther  rt'd lint  ion  in  place  of  hdng 
increased,  ,  ,  .  .  .  We  left  to  our  Fncceesors  a 
progresssively  dinmuHhing  expenditure,  .  ,  .  ,  I 
clAim  no  credit  for  the  diminution  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  we  effected *  Wo  may 

have  hoen  hut  poor  perionners.  but  it  aeems 
that  there  are  atill  poorer  performers  than  our* 
6elve«.— [/&Kf.  I7o0.] 

Another  point  of  view  was  the  com- 
parative amount  of  taxation  taken  from 
the  people.     This  waa  not  a  matter  of 
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acoonnt,  for  what  was  taken  from  the 

ale  in  this  way  was  never  given 
by  the  Treetsury.  He  had  shown 
that  in  1 866  the  money  taken  from  the 
people  in  taxation  was  £60,000,000. 
He  had  likewise  shown  that  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1872,  it  was  £65,000,000; 
and  in  the  year  ending  December,  1872, 
it  was  £68,000,000.  Deducting  the  sur- 
plus of  £1,000,000,  it  followed  that  you 
were  raising  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
£4,000,000  more  in  taxation  than  you 
raised  in  1866,  and  since  then  the 
amount  was  greater  still.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  while  increasing  expendi- 
ture by  £3,000,000  since  1868,  corre- 
sponding burdens  had  been  laid  upon  the 
taxpayer.  Sooner  or  later  Members 
must  give  an  account  to  their  constituents 
on  this  point.  The  Government  had 
redeemed  honourably  and  nobly  their 
pledges  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and,  in 
iiis  opinion,  never  more  so  than  by  the 
measure  of  the  present  Session.  Upon 
the  other  great  question  of  public  ex- 
penditure, however,  they  could  not  but 
ask  themselves  what  they  had  done  to 
redeem  the  pledges  they  had  given  to 
the  coimtry.  They  might  fairly  be  told 
that  they  had  done  nothing.  Why? 
There  were  various  forms  of  apology  for 
doing  nothing  on  this  question.  Bentham 
had  composed  a  Book  of  Popular  Fallacies, 
and  if  somebody  would  compose  a  work 
entitled  Popular  Fallacies  on  the  subject 
of  Increased  Expenditure  it  would  make 
an  admirable  appendix  to  that  work. 
It  W6W  extraordinary  what  shallow  ex- 
cuses people  would  accept  for  very  great 
mischiefs.  The  first  apology  offer^  for 
non-reduction  of  expenditure  was  the 
apology  of  automatic  expenditure.  '  He 
did  not  know  who  enjoyed  the  copyright 
of  this  phrase ;  but  believed  the  claim 
lay  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  If,  however,  they 
were  to  have  automatic  expenditure, 
they  might  as  well  have  an  automatic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  the  perfection  of 
mechanicsd  machinery  had  not  reached 
that  triumph.  It  was  what  he  had  last 
year  called  the  fatalistic  doctrine  of  the 
inevitable  growth  of  public  expenditure. 
The  simple  answer  to  the  doctrine  was 
that  it  was  not  true.  In  the  increase  of 
public  expenditure  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  progressive  series.  It  was 
much  more  in  the  nature  of  a  recurring 
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decimal.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  like  the 
tides.  It  was  influenced  by  the  varying 
phases  of  the  altering  moon  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  and  was  gibbous  or  crescent 
according  to  whichever  party  happened 
to  be  in  office.  The  right  hon.  Gt^ntle- 
man  at  the  head  of  the  G-ovemment 
when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  progressive  growth  of  expenditure, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  diminished  it ; 
and  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  admit  it,  for  he  beean 
by  decreasing  expenditure,  and  he  had 
increased  it  since ;  and,  therefore,  if  he 
be  an  authority  that  could  be  quoted 
on  the  one  side,  he  could  be  equally 
quoted  on  the  other  also.  No  doubt 
in  many  items  expenditure  must  in- 
crease. The  social  wants  of  the  country 
required  such  an  increase.  But  then 
how  far  were  they  to  go  in  meeting  this 
state  of  things?  On  this,  as  on  other 
questions,  he  could  point  to  authority, 
and  authority  told  them  that  if  expendi- 
ture were  increased  in  some  directions  it 
must  be  diminished  in  others,  for  other- 
wise they  would  be  landed  in  an  expen- 
diture of  illimitable  extravagance.  Take 
naval  expenditure,  perhaps  Uie  most  im- 
portant of  any,  for  the  Navy  must  always 
be  our  chief  arm  of  defence.  So  far 
from  admitting  the  doctrine  of  progres- 
sive expenditure  in  the  Navy,  ms  ri^ht 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Childers)  established  a 
reduction  in  that  branch  of  the  Service— 
the  only  reduction  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  experience  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. His  right  hon.  !^end  reduced 
expenditure  upon  sound  principles, 
which  had  given  to  this  country  the 
most  efficient  Navy  in  the  world,  and 
yet  one  far  more  economical  than  in 
1866;  and  he  congratulated  his  right 
hon.  Friend  upon  a  financial  policy 
which  showed  that  expenditure  need  not 
be  progressive,  and  that  efficiency  was 
consistent  with  economy.  Unfortunately, 
Army  expenditure  stood  upon  a  very 
different  and  less  satisfactory  footing. 
He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  that  particu- 
larly. He  was  a  little  disappointed  that, 
with  a  policy  of  arbitration,  the  Govern- 
ment should  still  think  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  enormous  armaments ;  because 
if  they  were  to  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
increased  military  expenditure  in  order 
that  they  might  fight  the  world,  and 
were  also  to  pay  millions  of  mon^,  ac- 
cording to  a  doctrine  recently  promuL 
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gatedp  m  order  to  induce  the  world  not  to 
fight  UB,  they  would  bo  landed  in  an  ex- 
penditure outgrowing  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  fioemed  like  the  policy  of  a 
gentleman  who  kept  a  coach  and  aix 
Uxat  he  niight  walk  on  foot,  and  that 
w^as  all  ho  would  say  upon  a  policy  of 
enormous  armaments  combined  with  a 
policy  of  arbitration.  He  might  be  told 
that  armaments  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  did,  and  that  expenditure 
must  therefore  be  increased.  That  was^ 
however,  not  necessarily  established. 
In  1866,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  New 
Zealand  War,  the  Estimates  for  the 
Army  wei^  a  Httle  above  £13,000,000, 
whilst  in  1870  it  was  £12,900,000,  or 
less  in  1870  than  it  was  in  18615 ;  whilst 
in  1872  the  expenditure,  as  stated  in  the 
Appropriation  Act,  was  no  less  than 
£14,800,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
abolishing  Purchase,  or  an  increase  of 
about  £2,000,000  upon  tho  expenditure 
of  the  two  years  previous.  That  was 
the  price  of  panic.  But  it  was  said 
guns  and  men  coat  more,  and  therefore 
an  increase  was  inevitable.  This  doc- 
trine, however,  was  not  held  by  the 
Members  of  the  present  Government  in 
1868,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  promulgated  it  in  justification 
of  the  Estimates  of  that  year.  The  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  this 
identical  argument,  eaid — 
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•*  The  right  hon.  Gentl<*man  (the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  thfi  ExchoqutrJ  will  BJiy  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  reiiiltirod  neces^iiry  in  ortltir 
to  fiooure  the  efficiency  of  tho  service*,  [Chtera,\ 
Yefl,  that  cr>'  Ims  roat  the  <?omitry  a  great  deal  oi 
money,  and  it  may  co«Et  it  a  good  deal  more.  .  .  » 
The  state  of  tho  expenditure  is  auch  aa  we 
shoTild  deeply  deplore." 

The  present  state  of  expenditure,  how- 
erer,  was  exactly  the  same  now  as  then. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  continued — 

'^When  we  came  into  office  lAfit,  we  had  to 
contend  with  and  cbf>f'k  the  fever  of  expendilme 
whit h  had  seiiitd  upoD  the  country,  iind  which 
hud  induwd  I'arliainent  to  spend  £6vOOO,000  or 
£S»000»UOO  upon  harbours  ol  refuge.  We  did 
this — the  Lihenil  party  did  thi*^ — while,  a^s  we 
think,  wo  perfectly  maintaintd  the  effieicnt^y  of 
tho  public  sendee,  at  the  same  time  regularly 
effecting  great  rcdactiona  tlvrough  five  or  si^ 
vtjar»  wiiieh  wo  had  the  prospect  of  continuing.'* 
— [/AiV/.  1752.] 

Another  great  authority  upon  this  point 
was  the  present  First  Lord  of  tho  Ad- 
miralty (Mr.  G-oschen),  now  himself  a 
dealer  in  great  guns.  In  1868  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said — 


**  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
had  only  point *^  to  the  increaae  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  shown,  wluit  wa«  the  truth,  thnt  the 
cost  for  the  armaments  now  was  infi  >  _      ,  ter 

than  it  usetl  to  buj.     But  if  they  v  ait 

that  every  gun  would  eocit  &3  nj.P.a.  n.uiuiiMi 
pounds  more  than  before,  then  they  wo»ild  pix)- 
bably  think  that  they  shoiild  waul  very  nuich 
fewOT  guns."  Was  'that  the  doetiifie  of  hia 
ri^^ht  hon.  Friend  now?  The  ri^ht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman continue*! — •*  WTiiit  wa«  *extrfioi-dinftry* 
one  yetir  beeame  *  ordinary'  the  next.  When 
any  sjieeial  expenditure  hud  been  incurred  one 
year  it  would  be  found  rej>eated  in  the  next 
year,  instead  of  the  expend itui-e  lieing  reduced. 
Another  matter  he  wished  to  point  out  was  that^ 
notwithatimdinp:  this  enormous  expenditure  on 
tlie  Army  and  Navy,  whieli  he  was  afrjiid  would 
he  iuerejised  by  miilion«.  nothinjt,'  Wi\3  ever  found 
ready.  If  there  wne  to  be  a  new  expedition  tliey 
would  have  to  incur  an  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture besides/' — [/^*V/.  1759.] 

Another  very  able  commentator  upon 
this  doctrine  was  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefraot  (Mr.  Childers),  who  re- 
marked that — 

^*  It  had  been  sidd  by  more  than  one  hon. 
Gentleman  opp»^itt>  that  tho  proiKiSed  increasea 
of  expenditure  were  inevitable,  and  he  did  not 
diBpute  that  fiom  year  to  year  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  imposaibk?  to  prevent  the  ioercase 
of  Bonie  items.  But  it  waa  the  part  of  a  wise 
Adininiati'ator,  when  expenrlitnre  was  inevitabhi 
on  f?ome  heads,  to  'ago  wJiether  it  could  be  re- 
duced on  otliera His  right  hon.  Friend 

lippoaite  (Sir  John  Pakington),  for  indtanee, 
stated  that  the  gpina  cost  more  tL<T^  ''  d  to  * 

do.    Tlie  question  then  aroi*e,  >  ver 

g^una  might  not  be  requiri3<i.     lb  il  to 

apply  tho  isrinciplo  in  another  dirtM-tion.  it  wa« 
said  thrtt  the  maintenance  of  men  waa  more 
costly  than  it  used  to  be.  The  queation  then 
came,  whether  they  coiUd  not  disi)enao  with 
some  of  the  men." — [/**(/.  1769*] 

He  wished  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
repeat  that  question  to  his  Colleagues 
that  evening.  They  had  all  hcdd  the 
some  doctrine  in  1868  ;  they  tanght  their 
followers  to  believe  in  it ;  they  had 
deeply  ioipressed  the  country  by  it ;  and 
it  was  upon  the  faith  of  their  resolution 
to  be  guided  by  the  principle  contained 
in  it  that  he  and  many  (fitting  near  him 
had  been  returned  to  the  House.  An- 
other apology  for  increased  expenditure 
was  the  alleged  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  Array.  But,  surely,  Purchase  was 
abolished  that  the  Army  might  be  more 
efficient,  and,  therefore,  less  numerous 
and  less  costly  ?  He  had  always  under- 
stood that  when  his  right  hon. Colleague 
had  succeeded  in  welding  into  one 
harmonious  whole  tho  Volunteers,  the 
Militia,  and  the  Army,  the  coxmtry  could 
afford  to  disj>ense  with  some  of  its 
regular  troops,  and  trust  to  what  every- 
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body  was  assured  would  be  an  efficient 
Eeserve.  If  the  Government  had  any 
confidence  in  the  new  system,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  addition  of  20,000 
men  under  the  colours  to  the  regular 
troops  ?  He  should  not  imagine  that  th  e 
Government  had  that  confidence  which 
he  and  others  had  in  the  system  which 
they  propounded.  Then  take  the  Civil 
Services.  Was  the  expenditure  on  them 
necessarily  progressive  ?  People  would 
say  "Yes;"  but  he  ventured  to  say  **No." 
In  1865,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  taking 
a  review  of  his  splendid  financial  career, 
Btated  the  condition  of  the  coimtry  before 
the  General  Election  of  that  period,  he 
took  especial  credit  for  that  Parliament 
that  it  had  not  increased  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice expenditure.  He  pointed  out  in  his 
Budget  that  the  Civil  Service  expendi- 
ture had  not  increased,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  wants  of  the  country.  But  then 
Siey  were  told  that  the  cost  of  education 
was  greater.  But  the  Government  knew 
in  1868  that  this  increased  cost  of  edu- 
cation was  coming.  They  knew  that  a 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation was  going  to  be  passed ;  and  why 
did  they  tell  the  country  that  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  diminished  to  the 
standard  of  1 866,  and  even  below  that  ? 
The  way  to  meet  the  increased  Education 
Yote  was  to  diminish  expenditure  in 
other  quarters;  but  no  such  measure 
had  been  adopted.  The  Vote  for  "Works 
and  Public  Buildings  had  increased 
since  1866  by  nearly  £500,000,  and  pro- 
jects were  on  foot  which  would  result  in 
a  still  further  increase.  A  new  Admiralty 
Office,  a  new  War  Office,  and  a  new 
Mint  were  spoken  of ;  but  the  new  Mint 
was  got  rid  of  last  year,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  got  rid  of  again.  There 
should  be  some  hope  of  a  surplus  with  a 
revenue  of  £77,000,000;  but  if  the 
Government  and  Parliament  continued 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and 
more  than  both — if  the  suggestion  of  a 
candle  with  more  than  two  ends  could  be 
admitted — there  would  be  no  end  to 
public  extravagance.  He  would  pass 
from  the  doctrine  of  automatic  progres- 
sive expenditure  to  what  was  called  the 
rich  man's  fallacy.  That  was  an  argu- 
ment against  which  they  had  especial 
reason  to  be  on  guard  in  that  House. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  majority 
of  that  House  were  accessible  to  the 
rich  man's  fallacy.    It  was  that  when 
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told  the  expenditure  had  increased  he 
would  reply,  "Oh,  yes;  but  then  the 
country  is  very  rich."  But  there  were 
a  great  many  people  in  the  country  to 
whom  that  argument  did  not  extend. 
There  was  a  class  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  pressed  every  year,  and 
that  was  the  class  who  were  dependent 
on  fixed  incomes.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  coal-owner  who,  receiving  12«.  a 
ton  more  for  his  coal,  paid  an  additional 
2«.  a  ton  in  wages  and  put  the  10#. 
in  his  pocket,  to  say  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  increased  national  expendi- 
ture was  nothing.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  much  to  the  coal-owner  if  it 
formed  the  increase  in  his  private  expen- 
diture ;  but  it  fell  heavily  on  those  who 
bought  coal-  A  man  recently  at  work 
in  his  house,  earning  32^.  a-week,  had 
told  him  that  coal  now  cost  him  4«.  6d, 
a-week,  instead  of  2s,  last  year.  That 
2«.  6d.  a-week  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  him ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  him  no  assistance  by 
legislating  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal — 
he  could  be  assisted  only  by  reduced 
taxation  ;  aiid  hon.  Members  might  rest 
assured  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country  woidd  not  help  them  with  their 
constituents  when  they  returned  to  them. 
He  now  passed  to  what  he  might  call 
*  *  the  doing- well  fallacy. ' '  People  said — 
**0h,  we  are  doing  extremely  well. 
True,  the  expenditure  may  be  increasing, 
but  we  are  taking  off  a  great  deal  of 
taxation,  and  we  have  cleared  off  a  great 
deal  of  debt."  That  was  all  very  well 
for  loose  talk;  but  if  you  came  to 
examine  the  thing  accurately  you  would 
find  you  were  not  doing  very  well.  In 
the  financial  history  of  the  country  for 
30  years  you  had  never  been  doing  so  ill. 
Compare  what  had  been  done  in  the  last 
six  years  of  the  last  decade  with  what 
had  been  done  in  the  preceding  four 
years.  In  1863  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
took  off  £4,646,000  in  reduced  taxation. 
In  1864  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took 
off  £3,354,000;  in  1865,  £5,345,000; 
and  in  1866,  £1,100,000,  making  a  total 
diminution  in  four  years  of  £14,500,000. 
He  wished  to  state  the  matter  quite 
fairly,  and  therefore  he  would  aomit 
that,  at  the  outset,  we  had  an  hioome 
tax  of  9d.  But,  allowing  a  redaction  of 
£6,500,000  on  the  head  of  income  tax, 
there  wasa  reductionof  about  £8,000,000 
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in  other  taxes.  Tliat  was  the  financial 
hist*>i7  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  last 
decade.  What  was  the  financial  history 
of  the  last  six  years?  He  wished  to 
make  no  distinction  of  pax*ty  in  what  he 
said.  In  1867  you  took  off  no  taxes ; 
you  put  on  £1,500,000  to  the  public 
expenditure.  In  18G8  you  put  on 
£1,500,000.  In  1869  you  dimimshed 
the  oxptmditure  and  took  off  £2,300,000, 
rie  did  not  count  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  whicli  had  been  put  on  the 
year  before.  When  you  examined  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  what  you  put  on 
one  year  and  what  you  took  off  another 
might  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  account. 
He  was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  tlie 
Member  for  Pontefract  would  agree  with 
him.  His  right  hon.  Friend  was  too 
accui'ato  a  financier  to  fall  into  the 
blunder  that  if  you  put  on  taxes  one 
year  and  took  them  off  another  you 
really  reduced  taxation.  In  1870  tho 
Oovornment  took  off  £3,000,000— that 
was  to  say,  '2d,  of  the  income  tax 
wliich  had  been  before  put  on.  Count* 
ing  this  2d.  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion, what  remained  ?  In  those  two 
years  you  took  off  £3,500,000.  In 
1871  you  took  off  no  taxation;  you 
put  on  £3,000,000.  In  1872  you  took 
off  the  £3,000,000,  and  made  a  trifling 
reduction  besides  of  £500,000.  What 
was  the  whole  financial  history  of  this 
epoch,  in  a  word  ?  The  reduction  of 
taxation  for  those  six  years  was 
£6,000,000.  Compare  that  with  the  first 
four  years  of  the  decade,  and  in  the  one 
cose  the  reduction,  independently  of  the 
£8,000,000  remission  of  income  tax,  was 
at  the  rate  of  £2,000,000  a-yeor;  in 
the  other  at  the  rato  of  £1,000,000, 
which  was  only  half  as  good  or  twice  as 
bad.  But  he  might  be  told  that  within 
that  period  we  had  been  reducing  the 
Debt,  and  that  he  had  not  taken  that 
circumstance  into  account.  Well,  how 
much  had  we  reduced  the  Debt  during 
the  last  six  years?  In  186G  the  ri^^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, stated  that  during  the  last  10 
years  the  average  reduction  of  Debt  had 
been  £3,600,000.  If  wo  had  reduced 
tho  Debt  in  the  last  six  years  since  180G, 
according  to  that  ratio  we  ought  to  have 
reduced  it  by  £21,000,000  in  round 
numbers.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  actual  redaction  of  Debt 
a.  because  the  element  of  Ter- 


minable Annuities  complicated  the  ques- 
tion. But  taking  the  figures  from  the 
Statistical  Absti'act  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers),  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt  in  those  six  years 
had  been  £14,000,000  or  £15,000,000. 
Therefore,  our  reduction  of  Debt  during 
the  last  six  years  had  been  less  by 
£1,000,000  a-year  than  the  average  re- 
duction of  the  preceding  10  years.  There- 
fore, if  wo  had  only  done  half  as  mui^ 
in  respect  of  remission  of  taxation  we 
had  done  still  less  in  respect  of  r(?ductiott 
of  Debt.  But  then  it  was  said  there 
was  the  Abyssinian  charge.  Yes;  but 
the  Government  was  not  entitled  to  any 
allowance  on  that  account,  because  dur- 
ing the  same  period  they  had  the  extra 
income  tax,  which  raised  exactly 
£9, 000, 000  during  those  six  years.  From 
1863  to  1 866  the  expenditure  was  reduced 
by  about  £4,000,000,  and  £14,000,000 
of  taxation  was  taken  off.  From  1869 
to  1870  the  exjjenditure  was  reduced  by 
about  £2,000,000,  and  £0,000,000  of 
taxation  was  taken  off'.  How  was  that 
brought  about  ?  By  that  financial  para- 
dox which,  like  the  hydrostatic  paradox, 
was  very  difficult  to  understand  until  its 
principle  was  explained ;  it  depended  on 
"  the  normal  growth  of  revenue, "  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  us 
understand  not  only  by  his  splendid 
eloquence  but  by  his  diminished  expen- 
diture. The  normal  growth  of  the 
revenue  in  1866  was,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  £1,750,000  a-year. 
It  was  now  probably  £2,000,000.  If  he 
was  right  that  the  normal  gro\\i:h  of  the 
revrnuo  during  those  six  years  had  boon 
£12,000,000,  and  only  £6,000,000  of 
taxation  had  been  taken  off,  what  had 
become  of  the  other  £6,000,000?  He 
would  toll  the  House.  It  had  been 
muddled  away  in  useless  expenditure* 
He  would  take  tho  lowest  ijossiblo  e.nti- 
mate.  Suppose  the  normal  growth  of 
the  revenue  to  have  been  only  £  1 ,500,000 
a-year,  that  was- £9,000,000  during 
those  six  years.  Well,  £6,000,000  of 
taxes  had  been  taken  off',  what,  then, 
had  become  of  the  other  £a, 000,000? 
Wliy,  it  too  had  beon  frittered  away  in 
idle  expenditure,  which  he  had  shown 
to  have  increased.  It  might  be  said — 
'*  Oh,  these  are  the  calculations  of  irre- 
sponsible persons  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.**  But  those 
from  whom  they  had  learnt  their  lessons 
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knew  very  well  what  they  were  talking 
about,  when  in  1868  they  told  us  that 
the  expenditure  shoidd  be  reduced  to 
that  of  1866.  And  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pontefract,  who  was  a 
true  lover  of  economy,  in  addressing  his 
constituents  lately,  said  that  the  time  had 
come  for  public  economy  to  be  revived, 
and  that  we  must  diminish  our  expendi- 
ture. The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Baxter),  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
in  the  autumn,  asked  whether  the  time 
had  not  come  for  a  reduction  of  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  our  arma- 
ments, for  a  diminution  of  the  income 
tax,  and  a  free  breakfast  table.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  been 
always  the  friend  of  economy,  and  had 
never  ceased  to  avow  his  convictions  that 
our  public  expenditure  was  far  too  high, 
and  ought  to  be  considerably  cut  down. 
He  (Mr.  Harcourt)  hoped  now  that  the 
hon.  Member  was  a  responsible  Minister 
that  he  would  not  allow  his  twin  Secre- 
tary to  induce  him  to  vote  against  this 
Eesolution.  Now,  although  not  what 
was  generally  imderstood  as  a  respon- 
sible person,  he  (Mr.  Harcpurt)  had 
still  endeavoured  to  establish  this  pro- 
position,  and  to  have  taken  it  from  the 
standard  which  they  themselves  had 
recognised.  He  had  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  the  intolerable  length  of  his 
address,  but  it  was  a  political  subject 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  state  to  the  House 
candidly  and  fairly  his  views  upon  it. 
He  might  have  fallen  into  mistakes; 
but,  if  so,  he  knew  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  who  would  be  able  to 
set  him  right.  If  his  Eesolution  should 
be  carried,  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  1869 — to  a  policy 
of  diminished  expenditure  and  reduced 
taxation.  If  it  should  be  carried,  they 
would  then,  he  thought,  have  little 
trouble  in  finding  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  an  excellent  surplus, 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  them  very  Sttle  hopes  of  being 
able  to  report  one  to  the  House.  He 
rather  feared  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  would  not  be 
favourable  to  the  Resolution,  for,  he  said 
it  with  all  respect,  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  seldom  in  favour  of  public 
economy.  He  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment often  avow  the  enormous  difficulties 
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which  a  Government  had  to  enooimter  in 
assenting  to  principles  of  public  economy 
— difficiuties  in  the  shape  of  demands 
for  public  expenditure  for  various  pro- 
jects. If  that  be  so,  if  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  prosecuting  this  question,  how 
much  greater  was  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  private  Member  who  had  not 
at  command  the  great  ability  and  re- 
sources of  the  Government  at  his  back. 
If  the  majority  of  the  House,  however, 
shoidd  be  of  opinion  that  the  public  ex- 
penditure was  not  excessive  and  could 
not  be  reduced,  or  the  taxation  dimi- 
nished, had  they  not  better  state  so  to 
the  coimtry  at  once,  and,  frankly  avow- 
ing that  opinion,  get  rid  of  that  worst  of 
all  things — the  hypocrisy  of  professions 
of  economy  which  tiiey  had  no  intention 
of  carrying  out  ?  Let  the  House  con- 
fess that  their  declarations  in  1868  were 
founded  on  delusive  ideas  of  the  state  of 
the  public  finance ;  that  their  criticisms 
on  their  opponents  were  imjust ;  and 
that  having  returned  to  their  expendi- 
ture they  would  make  the  amends  and 
acknowledge  their  policy  to  have  been 
wise  and  just.  There  would  be  no  shame 
in  making  such  an  avowal,  and  the  re- 
jection of  his  Eesolution  would  virtually 
make  it.  Those,  however,  who  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  1868  asked  the  House 
to  promise  the  Government  its  co-oper- 
ation in  reducing  the  expenditure,  and 
his  Eesolution,  having  nothing  of  the 
character  of  an  attack  or  censure  on  the 
Government  or  on  either  side,  woidd  ex- 
press such  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  must  and  ought  to  take  its 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  matter,  to 
assist  the  Government.  He  believed  no 
two  men  in  the  coimtry  were  more  de- 
sirous of  diminishing  expenditiire  than 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons went  to  them  and  said — "We 
think  that  the  public  expenditure  is  too 
great,  and  we  are  willing  to  assist  you 
in  reducing  it,"  they  might  depend  it 
would  be  done.  But  whether  the  sup- 
porters of  this  Eesolution  be  in  a  mi- 
nority or  a  majority,  they  at  least  would 
feel  that  they  had  only  been  doing  their 
duty  by  asserting  that  principle  which 
they  sincerely  believed  to  be  right.  They 
would  have  to  give  one  day  to  their 
constituents  an  account  of  the  pledges 
they  had  taken.  He  did  not  Delieve 
that    any  alteration    of    drcumstances 
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could  release  tliem  from  Oie  obligations 
they  had  incurred.  They  might  form 
but  a  small  band  to  defend  the  pass  of 
retrenchment  against  the  fortress  of 
public  extravagance-  But  there  were 
reeei'ves  coming  behind  them.  Thof^e 
with  fixed  incomes,  who  were  severely 
pinched  by  the  gro\<^h  of  prices,  would 
yet  join  the  army  of  public  economists. 
There  was  another  body  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  had  not 
afi  yet  stirred,  but  it  would  come.  The 
proprietors  of  the  land,  fortunately  for 
themsnlves,  had  never  felt  the  necessity 
of  pubhc  economy ;  but  the  occupiers 
of  land — the  farmers  of  England — who 
folt  the  necessity  of  the  times,  would  dis- 
cover thitt  they  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  tliinking  that  the  Liberal  party 
were  not  their  friends,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  them,  He  ventured  to  think 
when  the  question  of  public  expenditure 
came  to  be  discussed  on  the  hustings, 
wliethor  in  this  year,  in  1 874,  or  1875,  the 
farmers  of  England  would  exercise  their 
great  influence,  and  give  their  votes  in 
favour  of  diminislied  expenditure  in  this 
country.  They  might  be  right  or  they 
might  be  wrong,  they  im'ght  succeed  or 
fail  in  establiehing  the  principle  which  he 
had  feebly  endeavoured  to  assei-t.  At  all 
events  he  was  sure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  forgive  them  for  earn- 
estly maintaining  principles  which  they 
sincerely  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
interests.  The  lion,  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  his  Ee- 
solution, 

Mr.  JACOB  HEIGHT,  in  seconding 
the  Keeohition,  observed  that  he  had 
heard  it  said  that  Joseph  Hume  for  30 
ytars  had  laboured  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Estimates  with  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal result.  He  thought  that  Members 
of  that  House  were  entitled  to  a  much 
broader  discussion  of  the  question  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  The  hon,  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman  (Mr,  Hareourt)  had  anticipated 
the  objections  that  would  be  made  to 
an  abstract  Resolution.  8uch  objections 
could  not  be  valid,  inasmuch  as  year 
after  year  abstract  Resolutions  were 
brought  forward  in  that  House  on  im- 
portant occasions  by  influential  Mem- 
bers. No  one  would  deny  that  if  there 
was  that  night  a  powerful  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Resolution,  the  party  in  the  Oabi- 
net  which  desired  economy  would  be 
much  strengthened  by  the  process.  This 
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was  not  a  party  question.  There  woro 
no  party  considerations  which  could  pre- 
vent any  man  voting  for  the  Motion  of 
hi  a  hon.  and  learned  FriemL  He  wished 
it  was  a  party  question,  because  h© 
found  that  those  were  the  questions 
wliich  had  the  greatest  force  behind 
them.  No  pai-ty  in  that  House  had  muih 
anxiety  on  the  question  of  public  expen- 
diture. When  the  House  was  challenged 
to  express  an  oj>imon  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, some  60  or  100  Members  on  that 
side,  and  it  might  bo  half-a-dozen  on 
tho  other,  were  willing  to  go  into  the 
lobby  to  vote  for  an  economical  admi- 
nistration of  affairs.  He  did  nf>t  think 
those  numbers  were  a  correct  index  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  tho  country.  Mem- 
bors  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
voted  in  favour  of  economy  came,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  the  populous  districts, 
and  if  every  Member  of  that  Huuse  re- 
presented an  equal  number  of  persons 
out-of-doors,  there  would  bo  not  one  in 
six  or  seven  voting  for  economy,  but 
two  or  three  times  tliat  number.  There 
was  a  great  divergence  between  tho  opi- 
nion of  people  out-of-doors  and  the  con- 
duet  of  that  House  upon  such  questions, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  that  that 
shoidd  bo  the  case.  People  generally 
out-of-doors  were  not  rich ;  the  gi^out 
majority  of  them  had  to  struggle  hard 
to  maintain  the  position  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  placed,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  meet  demands 
upon  them ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  rich,  and 
the  x^ayment  of  taxation  was  to  them  a 
matter  of  small  conseqtiencG.  Again, 
the  people  outside  were  altogether  tax- 
payers associating  with  taxpay»jr8,  and 
knowing  nothing  but  the  unfavourablo 
aspect  of  the  question  ;  but  ^rombera  of 
that  House  associated  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  many  families  who  were 
made  happy  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  they  therefore  saw  tho  fa- 
vourable side  of  the  question,  He  be- 
lieved there  might  be  a  considerable 
reduction  of  expenditure  in  almost  every 
spending  department  of  the  country, 
without  any  deti'iment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  held  that  opinion  becaitse  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  expenditure 
had  increased  of  late  years  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  It  nfiight  be  said  that  the 
growth  of  expenditure  should  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  deny  tJaat.  It  might  also  be  said  that 
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expenditure  might  reasonably  grow  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion; but  he  could  not  see  why  if  a 
coimtry  of  20,000,000  inhabitants  were 
to  become  a  country  of  25,000,000,  one- 
fourth  should  be  added  to  the  expense 
of  its  government.  Surely,  no  one  would 
maintain  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  should  increase  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  yet,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  see,  that  was  what  had  been 
going  on.  He  had  very  few  figures  to 
lay  before  the  House ;  but  he  wished  to 
make  a  comparison  with  regard  to  the 
grants  for  Miscellaneous  Services  be- 
tween the  two  years  1850  and  1872.  In 
1850,  the  grants  for  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  amounted  to  £587,000,  and 
in  1872  the  amount  had  increased  to 
£1,359,000.  The  grants  for  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments 
were  in  1850  £1,030,000,  and  in  1872 
£1,803,000.  The  grants  for  Law  and 
Justice  were  in  1850  £1,184,000,  and 
in  1872  £3,992,000.  The  grants  for 
Colonial  and  Consular  Services  were 
£441,000  in  1850,  and  £544,000  in  1872. 
For  Superannuation  Charges  the  grant 
was  in  1850  £188,000,  and  in  1872 
£525,000.  He  was  aware  that  it  was 
difficult,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  any 
two  years  that  could  be  named,  because 
there  were  many  disturbing  circimi- 
stances;  but  in  this  case  he  had  de- 
ducted fi'om  Law  and  Justice  £550,000, 
in  consequence  of  charges  which,  at  the 
former  date,  did  not  appear  in  the  Votes, 
and  £100,000  for  Colonial  and  Consular 
Services,  for  a  similar  reason.  Making 
these  deductions,,  and  not  touching  the 
subject  of  education,  the  result  was 
that  the  grants  in  1850  amounted  to 
£3,430,000,  against  £7,573,000  in  1872; 
so  that,  since  1850,  the  expenditure  on 
these  items  had  increased  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  1 00  per  cent ;  whereas  the  popu- 
lation in  the  same  time  had  not  increased 
beyond  20  per  cent.  The  item  of  Law 
and  Justice  was  the  one  which,  to  him, 
was  the  most  astonishing.  He  did  not 
know  whether  his  hon .  and  learned  Friend 
who  moved  the  Resolution  would  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  that  item  had  grown  so 
greatly  owing  to  the  excessive  represen- 
tation of  law  in  that  House.  A  com- 
parison was  sometimes  drawn  between 
a  Government  department  and  a  private 
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firm.  In  a  business  concern  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  profit  kept  down  ex- 
penditure, and  occasions  arose  when  it 
became  necessary  to  revise  the  expen- 
diture ;  but  a  public  department  lived 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  with 
constant  accretions  of  every  sort.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  nobody's  business  to  look 
into  it,  and  he  could  not  discover  that 
anyone  was  to  any  great  extent  respon- 
sible for  it.  On  the  subject  of  Military 
and  Naval  expenditure,  whenever  any 
Member  from  the  benches  below  the 
gangway  undertook  to  criticize  those 
items,  he  was  met  with  the  common- 
place charge  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
peace  at  any  price.  Well,  he  was  in 
favour  of  peace  at  any  price  which  could 
be  honourably  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  When  any  question  of  dis- 
pute occurred  between  this  nation  and 
another  which  admitted  of  arbitration, 
he  would  a  thousand  times  rather  arbi- 
trate the  question,  than  run  the  risk  of 
war;  but  if  any  interest  arose  which 
could  be  justly  asserted,  and  which 
clearly  concerned  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  he  would  have  that  interest 
maintained.  Therefore  he  was  as  much 
in  favour  as  any  Member  of  the  House, 
of  an  adequate  expenditure  for  Military 
and  Naval  purposes — but  that  expendi- 
ture at  the  present  time  was  more  than 
adequate.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  Lord  Derby,  and  many  otners 
of  more  or  less  authority,  had  declared 
most  emphatically,  that  the  money  of 
the  people  was  being  needlessly  spent, 
and  when  he  found  the  opinions  of  those 
authorities  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
of  the  most  sagacious  politicians  in  all 
the  great  political  centres,  he  attached 
to  them  very  great  weight  indeed.  We 
spent,  too,  more  than  any  other  nation 
in  preparations  for  war.  There  wiys  not 
a  continental  country  which,  on  the  ave- 
rage of  years,  in  time  of  peace  spent  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  that  which  we 
spent.  The  state  of  the  world  was  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  at  this  moment  to 
our  security  from  any  kind  —  he  could 
not  say  of  war,  but  even  of  disquietude. 
It  was  even  more  favourable  than  when 
the  declarations  in  favour  of  economy 
were  made  some  few  years  ago.  If  the 
United  States  had  a  powerfid  Navy, 
which  might  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  us  on  behalf  of  some  oontineu- 
tal  coimtry,  he  could  well  understand 
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why  there  should,  under  such  circum- 
stances, bo  alarmiBtfi  who  wished  for  an 
r  increase  of  expenditure ;  but  the  United 
Btates   had  no  such  Navy,   iuid  there 
never  was   a  time   when    the   military 
nations  of  Europe  were  more  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  self-preBervation.     If 
that  House  could  by  some  accident  have 
a  lucid  interval  upon  this  question,  and 
should  come  to  a  resolution  that  no  Go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace  should  have 
more  than  £20,000,000  for  Military  and 
Naval  preparations,  there  woidd  be  no 
I       difficulty  in  finding  right  hon.  Gentle- 
^^L  men  to  sit  on  the  Treasury  bench.     The 
^BC'Jiancellor  of   the  Exchequer  was  an 
^Bobject   of    interest   with   several    large 
^Rjasses  in  the  community.     There  were 
thosOi  lor  example^  who  told  him  that 
he  should  reduce  the  National  Debt  with 
I       a  view  to  its  idtimate  extinction ;  but  he 

I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
confusion  of  mind,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  those,  hut  of  other  classes  who  as- 
iailed  tlxe  right  hon.  Gentleman;  for, 
Wthough  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
I>ebt,  they  did  not  do  much  in  the  way 
of  an  economical  expenditure.    Another 
claas  wislied  for  the  abolition  of  the  malt 
tax,  but  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
the  least  degree  in  earnest.     Some 
;entlemen  certainly  had  an  interest  in 
o  question  ;  and  ho  did  not  wonder  at 
,  for  the  malt  tax  was  more  obnoxious 
.n  an  ordinary  tax,   as  it  interfered 
ith  men  in  carrying  on  their  business 
ith  freedom.  But  he  never  found  these 
en,  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it, 
.oing  anything  to  reduce  the  public  ex- 
nditui'o ;  and  he  appealed  to  hon*  Gen- 
emen  oppc»site  whether  they  believed 
ihat  the  malt   tax  would  ever  bo  aho- 
shed  till  the  country  was  governed  upon 
lower  scale   of  expenditure.      Then 
ore  was  that  class  which  had  lately 
ade  a  good  deal  of  noise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  income  tax.     A  great  meet- 
ing, recently  held  in  London,  under  the 
►residency  of  the  Ijord  Mayor,  and  the 
.tely-elected  Member  for  Tiverton  (Mr. 
ly)    was    one     of    the    principal 

:er8 ;   but    he   should   like  to    see 

iOse  who  were  getting  into  a  state  of 
olent  agitation  with  regard  to  the  in* 
come  tax  lifting  up  a  finger  to  assist 
the  supporters  of  this  Resolution,  in  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Another  demand  which  was  being  made 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  for  greater  freedom  of  trade — a  de- 


mand which  would  grow,  and  which  ho 
hoped  would  become  so  powerful  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  it.  The  time 
had  come,  or  was  coming,  when  another 
step  ought  to  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  that  unfettered  commercial  intercourso 
wliich  had  been  sliown  to  be  a  necessary 
Londition  of  prosperity  for  the  people  in 
every  land.  In  1841  Sir  iEobei-t  Peel 
began  the  process  of  freeing  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  and  the  result 
was  that  whereas  the  exports  of  Enghsh 
and  Irish  produce  in  1840  amoimted  to 
£61,000,000  sterling,  they  had  jncreasod 
20  years  afterwards  to  £135,000,000,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  had  almost  trebled 
the  amount  which ,  up  to  1840,  it  had 
taken  tlie  whole  of  our  commercial  his- 
tory to  attain  to.  In  1 870,  the  exports 
had  further  advanced  to  £19,900,000, 
and  these  results  had  been  brought 
about,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  state-craft, 
but  simply  by  letting  commerce  alone » 
Was  it  defensible,  then,  on  any  grounds, 
to  maintain  restrictions  upon  any  article 
the  consumption  of  which  they  did  not 
desire  to  diminish  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Wliite)  might  say  that 
if  they  took  off  the  duties  fr-om  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tea  the  working  classes  would 
be  left  almost  untaxed  ;  but  though  they 
would  certainly  be  less  taxed  they  would 
not  be  untaxed,  as  was  shown  by  the 
consumption  of  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits* 
He  did  not  want  any  class  to  be  refieved 
fr<jm  its  fair  share  of  taxation  j  hut  it  was 
an  unscientific  and  a  senseless  thing  to 
endeavour  to  get  taxes  by  any  method 
which  crippled  commerce  in  legitimate 
articles.  Some  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000 
were  still  derived  from  the  tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee  duties.  The  trade  interfered 
with  was  that  with  distant  countries  of 
the  world  j  but  it  wa^  with  those  distant 
countries  probably  that  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  our  future  trade  would  have 
to  take  place.  The  United  States  and 
Continental  countries  maintained  pro- 
tective duties  against  us,  and  what  was 
more,  they  were  developing  manufactiu^es 
of  their  own.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  machine  makers  of  this  country 
were,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  ex- 
porting at  least  one-half,  and  he  had 
been  told  three-fourths  of  their  ma- 
chinery to  Europe  and  the  XTnited  States, 
and  thus  we  were  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  distant  coun- 
tries for  our  innh'.  and  he  wanted  a  re- 
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duction  of  expenditure  that  we  might 
have  greater  fireedom  of  trade.  There 
were  reasons  why  this  question  of  ex- 
penditure became  more  important  now 
than  in  times  past.  The  Goyemment 
had  offered  to  contribute  to  local  taxa- 
tion, so  that  there  were  charges  coming 
upon  the  public  purse  which  had  never 
been  calculated  to  come  upon  it,  and 
there  was  the  pressure  upon  the  people 
from  the  high  price  of  coal,  which,  in 
itself,  was  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  national  expenditure.  An  election 
would  come  before  very  long,  and  what- 
ever other  question  cropped  up,  this  was 
sure  to  be  very  much  discussed,  and  ^^d 
there  were  seats  on  that  side  of  the  House 
at  any  rate  which  would  be  lost  or  won 
according  as  the  Government  redeemed 
or  did  not  redeem  the  emphatic  pledges 
which  had  been  given  during  the  last 
canvas.  But  he  would  rather  appeal  to 
the  House  than  to  any  party  within  its 
walls,  and  would  say  that  if  the  House 
would  treat  this  question  seriously,  and 
would  undertake  to  find  some  means 
for  revising  and  controlling  the  public 
expenditure,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a 
yet  higher  degree  of  respect  firom  the 
country  than  it  already  enjoyed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  tho  present  rate  of  Public  Expenditure 
is  excessive ;  and  that  this  House  desires  that  it 
should  be  reduced,  with  a  view  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  public  burthens."  —  {Mr,  Vernon 
Har court.) 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  intend 
to  follow  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
who  has  made  this  Motion  in  a  speech 
of  great  ability,  extensively  in  the 
figures  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
House.  I  shall  leave  that  task  to  be 
performed  possibly  later  in  the  evening 
by  others,  and  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  who 
is  naturally  more  conversant  with  the 
particulars  of  those  figures.  But  I  wish 
to  state  in  the  first  place  how  I  view 
the  general  principles  laid  down  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  practical  course  which 
the  Government  are  inclined  to  pursue, 
and  to  recommend  the  House  to  adopt 
on  this  Resolution.  As  regards  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend,  he  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  principles  of  the 
review  he  has  imdertaken,  but  whether 
he  has  been  altogether  just  and  fair  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
that  review  is  another  question.    I  own 
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I  do  not  quite  understand  ut 
political  principle  he  has  made  us  re- 
sponsible during  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment for  the  operations  and  results  of 
the  last  six  years  of  our  financial  his- 
tory. In  the  principle  of  that  review  he 
is  perfectly  right,  and  also  in  recalline 
to  our  minds,  and  recalling  to  the  mind 
of  the  House  and  the  public,  the  decla- 
rations made  in  1868.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  we  go  to  the  ooontry 
again  these  declarations  will  be  recol- 
lected, and  that  by  them,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, we  shall  be  judged.  I  therefore 
have  no  complaint  to  make  to  my  hon. 
'  learned  Friend  of  this  view ;  and, 
moreover,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  all 
the  general  principles  he  has  laid  down 
with  regard  to  expenditure  I  heartily 
concur.  But  I  am  almost  disposed  to 
accuse  my  hon.  Friend  the  seconder  of 
the  Motion  of  the  dangerous  laxity  of 
one  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  quite  natural  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  should  grow 
with  the  population  of  the  country. 
That  is  a  principle  quite  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  I  own  I  think  it  requires 
careful  limitation,  or  else  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  from  it  at  which  my 
hon.  Friend  woidd  stand  aghast,  and  of 
which  I  believe  iie  would  be  the  first 
person  to  complain.  I  do  not  now  wish 
to  enter  into  that  portion  of  the  subject 
further  than  to  say  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  to  the  seconder  of  the 
Motion,  and  to  the  House  generally, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  present  time  and  the  year 
1868,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  very  important  elements  of  expen- 
diture which  now  weigh  heavily  upon 
us  which  were  not  in  view  at  all  during 
all  the  transactions  and  discussions  in 
1868;  nor  were  they  in  existence  in 
1865 — ^that  other  period  chosen  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  as  his  standard 
of  comparison.  There  is  an  increase  in 
round  "numbers  of  about  £1,000,000 
upon  the  Education  Vote,  and  that  in- 
crease upon  the  Education  Vote  was  not 
in  view,  any  more  than  it  was  in  exist- 
ence, in  1868.  There  is  a  charge  in  the 
present  year  of  £820,000  for  l£e  aboli- 
tion of  Purchase.  That  abolition  of 
Purchase  was  also  not  in  view,  any  more 
than  in  existence,  in  1868.  And  again, 
without  referring  to  the  particulars  or 
figures  of  the  Estimates  which  we  are 
about  to  discuss,  I  am  sure  I  shall  state 
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tlie  matter  moderately  when  I  flay  that  the 
high  prices,  to  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  refoiTed,  will  odd  at  least 
ii:500,000  to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Estimates  of  the  present  year.  I  do  not 
mean  when  I  say  thia  that  these  high 
prices  will  malce  that  addition  in  any 
particular  figureSt  but  I  believe  the 
Naval  and  MUitary  Estimates  for  the 

E resent  year  must  be  taken  to  be  higher 
y  £500,000  than  they  would  have  been 
in  a  normal  state  of  the  market  with 
regard  to  the  prices  of  commodities, 
These  are  only  ci-iticisms  in  passing  on 
the  speech  of  my  hon*  and  learned 
Friend.  I  have  no  doubt ,  if  it  is  con- 
si  dored  in  detail,  we  shall  obtain  perfect 
justice  fr'om  the  House,  and  I  hope  also 
fi*om  the  pubhc.  I  agree  with  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  exercise  a  general  review  as 
"well  as  particular  criticism  in  regard  to 
the  financial  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  also  agree  in  what  has  been 
said  of  the  ever-enduring  and  perma- . 
nent  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  of  attention  to  tlie  principles  of 
economy.  Now,  the  fact  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  community  growing  rich, 
and  of  the  increase  of  wages  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  does  not 
absolve  us  in  the  slightest  degi-ee  from 
tlie  duty  of  paying  attention  to  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  evidently  tends  to 
a  certain  extent  to  alter  the  standard. 
Take,  for  example,  another  of  those 
items  of  expenditure  which  did  not 
exist  in  1865.  £500,000  has  been  added 
to  the  pay  of  the  Army.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  will  deny  that  that  £500,000 
must  be  taken  to  represent  a  change  in 
the  value  of  labour,  an<i  as  far  as  the 
public  service  is  dependent  on  the  value 
of  labour  in  tlio  labour  market  the 
charge  on  the  public  must  necessarily 
bo  liable  to  increase  from  that  cause, 
which  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent.  But 
I  must  speak  cliiefly  to  the  mode  whioh 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  propt^ses 
to  pursue ;  and  here  we  tiud  ourselves 
again  landed  in  one  of  our  old  discussions 
about  the  character  of  an  abstract  Ee- 
isolution.  My  hon,  and  learned  Friend 
proposes  that  we  should  vote 

"  That  the  present  rate  of  PnHic  Expenditure 
IB  excessive ;  and  that  this  Houae  desire*  that 
it  flihotiM  bo  reduced,  'with  a  view  to  the  diminu- 
Hon  of  ih©  public  burthemi,*' 


My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  dis* 
cuaaed  the  question,  **  What  is  and  what 
ia  not  an  abstract  Besolution?  **  and  he 
has  said  that  all  the  good  which  ia 
usually  effected  in  regard  to  public  eco- 
nomy is  effected  by  abstract  Resolu- 
tions, and  that  all  those  who  have  most 
pertinaciously  pursued  economy  have 
prosecuted  their  task  by  the  method  of 
abstract  Besolutians.  Well,  Sir,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  declare  what  is  the 
sound  and  proper  definition  of  an  ab- 
stract Resolution.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  says  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonshire 
(Sir  Massey  Lopoa)  last  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Local  Taxation  was  an  abstract 
Resolution ;  but,  at  any  rate,  that  Mo- 
tion differed  exceedingly  from  the  prc- 
s*int  Motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  because  it  pointed  out  exactly 
what  it  was  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
wanted.  No  one  could  possibly  com- 
plain of  it  for  want  of  dehniteness  as  to 
the  object  the  hon.  Baronet  had  in  view* 
I  tliink  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  an 
abstract  Resolution,  and  1  cannot  at  all 
admit  that  some  of  those  to  which  my 
hon.  Friend  refers  were  in  reality  ab- 
stract Resolutions.  ^\Tiat  I  understand 
to  be  an  abstract  Resolution  is  this  —  a 
Resolution  which  does  not  carry  within 
it  an  operative  principle  likely  to  pro- 
duce within  a  reasonable  time  practical 
consequences.  Now,  what  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  when  we  declare  in  general 
terms  that  the  expenditure  is  excessive 
and  that  the  House  desires  it  to  be  re- 
duced, there  is  veiy  great  risk  that  such 
a  Resolution,  if  it  were  carried,  might 
prove  perfectly  barren  of  results  fn>m 
want  of  particularity  as  to  the  objects 
which  my  hon,  and  learned  Friend  has 
in  view  or  the  means  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  them  V  My  hon.  Friend, 
I  admit,  has  one  very  fair  precedent  to 
which  he  has  pointed — namely,  the  Re- 
solution of  1862,  which  may  be  called 
exceptional.  That  was,  imdoubtedly, 
an  expression  of  a  general  character, 
and  it  was  an  expression  which  tho 
Government  were  able  to  accede  to. 
It  was  an  expression  which  was  followed 
by  an  immediate,  though  not  an  instant, 
reduction,  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
public  burdens.  And  here,  perhaps, 
my  hon.  Friend  and  I  might  not  agree 
even  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  *^  im- 
mediate^' in  these  matters.  I  should 
say  that  the  Resolution  of  1862  was 
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followed  by  an  immediate  effect,  but  it 
was  an  effect  on  the  next  year's  Esti- 
mates. But  now  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  says  that  he  has  been  very  care- 
ful to  make  this  Motion  to-night — ^that 
is  to  say,  on  the  very  first  night  he 
could  obtain  for  the  purpose  during  the 
present  Session — in  the  hope  that  the 
Resolution  may,  if  carried,  operate  on 
the  Estimates  of  the  present  year. 
These  Estimates  are  at  this  moment  to 
a  very  large  extent  in  type.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  they  are  not  already  struck 
off,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  actu- 
ally been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  that  they  will  probably  be 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  to-morrow 
or  Thursday.  It  is,  therefore,  I  am 
afraid,  quite  impossible  to  meet  the 
eager  desire  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Fnend  in  point  of  time.  In  1862,  when 
what  I  call  an  immediate  effect  was 
produced,  the  state  of  things  was 
evidently  favourable  to  a  declaration  of 
that  kind.  The  Estimates  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  been  largely  swelled 
by  causes  which  were  not  only  entirely 
abnormal  in  themselves,  but  which  had 
ceased  to  operate.  The  alarm  with  re- 
spect to  invasion  from  a  European  coun- 
try, which  was  prevalent  in  the  years 
1859  and  1860,  had  in  1862  practically 
passed  away.  And  what  was  a  still 
more  substantive  and  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance was  that  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  something'' like  £7,000,000 
connected  with  the  China  War,  and 
which  had  acted  on  the  Estimates  of  the 
expenditure  of  1860  and  1861,  had  com- 
pletely passed  away.  Therefore,  the 
Government  were  then  in  a  position  in 
which  they  might  accede  to  a  Resolution 
of  that  kind  in  the  moral  certainty  of 
being  able  to  carry  it  into  effect — not 
only  with  the  hope,  not  only  with  the 
desire,  not  only  with  the  general  per- 
suasion that  economy  was  practicable, 
but  with  a  pretty  clear  view  in  their 
own  minds  of  such  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion as  would  correspond  to  the  magni- 
tude of  such  a  declaration  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  was  a  special  case  ; 
but  I  must  point  out  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend — because  it  is  material 
to  a  discussion  of  this  kind — ^that  I  think 
he  is  not  sustained  in  his  doctrine  that  it  is 
•by  Resolutions  of  this  nature  that  public 
economy  has  been  promoted.  He  has 
quoted  the  respected,  and  I  may  say 
venerated,  name  of  Mr.  Cobden,  saying 
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that  Mr.  Cobden  was  in  the  habit  of 
moving  Resolutions  of  this  kind  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  Mr.  Cobden  did 
move  such  Resolutions,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  know  not  what  results  followed 
from  them.  The  fame  of  Cobden  stands 
so  well  established  that  his  name  can 
bear  this  criticism,  if  criticism  it  be. 
His  arguments  on  the  great  question  of 
the  Com  Law  illuminated  not  only  this 
country  but  the  world,  and  once  for  all, 
for  the  first  time  and  the  last  time,  he 
gave  to  the  argimients  on  that  question 
a  basis  which  could  not  be  shaken. 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  many  other  matters, 
too,  displayed  a  sagacity  such  as  I,  at 
least,  believe  will  cause  future  gene- 
rations to  regard  him  as  a  man  en- 
dowed with  much  of  what  may  be 
called  in  politics  prophetic  instinct. 
But  I  certainly  should  not  quote  his  Re- 
solutions in  Parliament  wim  respect  to 
pubhc  economy  as  having  been  proposi- 
tions on  which  his  future  reputation  will 
rest.  I  think  that  at  one  time,  about 
the  year  1848  or  1850,  Mr.  Cobden 
moved  a  Resolution  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  desirable  to  return  to  the  scale  of 
expenditure  which  prevailed  in  the  year 
1835.  However,  I  am  not  aware  that 
that  Resolution  produced  even  the  slight- 
est result;  and  I  am  boimd  to  say 
that,  unless  made  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, these  general  declarations 
ought  to  be  avoided.  They  make 
great  promises  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  insure  their  fulfilment.  There 
is  another  great  name  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  public  ex- 
penditure which  I  will  quote  against 
my  hon.  andf  learned  Friend,  and  I 
am  sure  we  shall  not  differ  about  the 
public  merits  of  the  man  to  whom  I 
refer — namely,  Mr.  Hume.  I  believe  I 
have  stated  the  expectation  I  entertain 
respecting  Mr.  Cobden;  and  in  like 
manner  I  beheve  that  Mr.  Hume  has 
earned  for  himself  an  honourable  and  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  this 
country — not  by  endeavouring  to  pledge 
Parliament  to  abstract  Resolutions  or 
general  declarations  on  the  subject  of 
economy,  but  by  an  indefatigable  and 
unwearied  devotion,  by  the  Ifuxmr  of  a 
life,  to  obtain  a  complete  mastexy  of  all 
the  details  of  public  expenditorei  and 
by  tracking,  and  I  would  almost  say 
hunting,  the  Minister  in  evexy  Depart- 
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ment  througli  all  tliese  details  with  a 
knowledge  equal  or  Buperior  to  his  own. 
In  this  manner  I  do  not  scruple  to  Bay 
Mr.  Hnme  did  more,  not  merely  to  re- 
duce the  public  expenditure  as  a  matter 
of  figures,  but  to  introduce  principles  of 
economy  into  the  management  of  the 
administration  of  public  money^  than  all 
the  men  who  have  lived  in  our  time*  put 
together.  This  is  the  kind  of  labour 
which,  above  all  things,  we  want.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  hon,  and  learned 
Friend,  considering  his  distinguished 
career  in  his  profession,  ia  free  to  devote 
himself  to  the  public  service  in  the  same 
way  aa  Mr.  Hume  did.  If,  however,  he 
is  free  to  do  so,  I  would  say  to  him — 
**  By  all  means  apply  yourself  to  this 
vocation.  You  will  find  it  exti*emely 
disagreeable.  You  will  find  that  during 
your  lifetime  very  little  distinction  is  to 
be  gained  in  it,  but  in  the  impartiality 
of  history  and  of  posterity  you  will  be 
judged  very  severely  in  the  scales  of 
absolute  justice  as  regards  the  merits  of 
public  men,  and  you  will  then  obtain 
your  reward."  Although  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  the  work  of  economy 
is  ended,  or  from  its  nature  in  any  way 
can  be  ended,  yet  my  Colleagues  and 
myself  have  asked  ourselves  what  course 
we  can  safely  recommend  the  House  to 
pursue.  The  practice  of  Parliament  has 
been,  aa  we  all  know,  to  review  annu- 
ally the  proposals  of  the  Government  for 
the  year  j  but  over  and  above  that  prac- 
tice it  has  fii^m  time  to  time  thought  it 
wise  to  institute  inquiries — inquiries  in 
one  sense  more  particular,  and  in  an- 
other sense  more  comprehensive — ^into 
the  general  course  and  movement  of  the 
public  expenditure.  This  practice  is,  I 
must  say.  a  salutary  one.  It  receives 
ample  countenance  from  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  the  best  and 
most  distinguished  period  of  his  life — 
namely,  that  preceding  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  the  year  1786 — either  moved 
or  acceded  to  a  Motion  for  appointing 
a  Committee  of  this  House  with  refer- 
ence to  a  review  of  the  course  of  public 
expenditure.  In  1791  the  same  thing 
was  done;  in  1797  that  operation  was 
repeated;  in  1807,  shortly  after  Mr, 
Pitt's  death,  it  again  occurred  ;  in  1  BIT, 
shortly  after  the  Peace,  it  received  the 
Banction  of  the  Gt)vemment  of  Lord 
Liverpool;  in  1828  the  precedent  was 
follower!  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington^ — a  QtJvemment  which  de- 


serves, perhaps,  as  much  credit  for  eco- 
nomy which  it  carried  into  the  affairs  of 
the  country  as  any  modern  Government ; 
and,  again,  for  the  last  time,  m  1838, 
when  the  present  Lord  Halifax  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Russell,  a  similar 
course  was  pursued.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
made  Ms  proposal  in  1786  the  whole 
scale  of  the  expenditure  of  this  country 
was  very  moderate  indeed ;  and,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Hume  was  in  the  habit  of  referring 
to  this  period  as  the  Golden  Age,  and 
on  that  occasion  Mr,  Pitt  applied  him- 
self to  this  question,  not,  however,  in  the 
endeavour  to  commit  the  House  autho- 
ritatively to  any  general  recommenda- 
tion on  the  subject.  At  that  time  the 
expenditm-e  of  the  country  was  fairly 
within  the  possible  diligence  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  scope  of  its  labours  ; 
but  since  that  time  the  expenditure  has 
increased  between  four  and  ^ye  fold. 
There  are  other  reasons  which  I  think 
make  it  expedient  to  attempt  to  appoint 
a  Committee  which  should  be  charged 
with  the  business  of  covering  this  enor- 
mous expenditure.  The  expenditure  of 
the  country  divides  itself  into  four  great 
heads — three  if  we  consider  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  one.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Debt, 
the  second  is  the  expenditure  on  accoimt 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  third 
the  Civil  expenditure.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
Debt  affords  no  scope  whatever  for  the 
labours  of  a  Committee,  unless  it  con- 
sidered the  policy  to  be  pursued — an 
important  subject,  on  wliich,  of  course, 
under  some  circumstances  a  Committee 
might  be  intrusted  to  make  valuable  re- 
commendations. This,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  in  view.  The  great  branch 
of  our  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Debt 
may  be  taken  at  between  £26,000,000 
and  £27,000,000.  The  second  great 
branch  of  our  expenditure,  that  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  comes  to  about 
£24,000,000.  Certamly  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  institute  a  Committee  on  that 
subject,  and  I  will  show  why.  In  the 
considerations  of  the  charge  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  there  is  always  mixed 
the  question  of  policy  together  with  the 
question  of  expenditure.  Not  only  the 
credit  of  the  Oovemment,  but  also  the 
whole  character  of  the  policy  of  the 
country,  are  attached  to  the  Estimates  of 
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the  year  for  fhe  Army  and  Navy  in  a 
sense  and  degree  in  wliich  they  are 
not  attached  to  the  Estimates  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Revenue  or  for  Civil  pur- 
poses. It  would,  I  think,  be  very  in- 
convenient, not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  to  the  House  itself,  if  the  House 
should  exercise  the  right,  which  it  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  of  appointing  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  expenditure  at  the 
time  when  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates are  just  about  to  be  discussed.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  Committee  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  policy  which 
determines  the  scale  of  the  Estimates, 
for  the  House  itself  is  the  proper  autho- 
rity to  judge  of  that  policy,  upon  which  it 
wiU  have  to  pronounce  its  opinion  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Again,  as 
regards  the  question  of  expenditure — ^that 
is,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  policy  is 
applied  throughout  the  details  of  the 
expenditure — ^it  will  be  most  inconve- 
nient that  a  Committee  'of  this  House 
should  be  considering  this  subject  at  the 
very  same  time  when  the  House  itself 
must  necessarily  be  also  employed  in 
considering  it.  If  the  House  appoints  a 
Committee  I  hold  it  is  very  desirable,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  give  that  Committee 
a  perfectly  clear  field ;  and  therefore,  if 
it  should  be  proposed  to  refer  Army  and 
Navy  expenditure  to  a  Committee,  that 
would  be  a  matter  to  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits,  and  I  could  give  no 
pledge  at  all  with  respect  to  it ;  it  would 
DO  for  the  House  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment as  to  concurrence  or  non-concur- 
rence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  not 
to  come  into  our  view  to-night.  I  now 
come  to  the  question  of  Civil  expendi- 
ture, and  with  respect  to  that  many  rea- 
sons would  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  sufficient  weight  and 
authority  to  examine  into  the  general 
course  and  amount  of  our  Civil  expendi- 
ture, if  the  House  is  disposed  to  take 
that  course.  The  first  reason  is  its  im- 
mense increase — that  is  to  say,  its  im- 
mense increase  in  a  double  sense — first  of 
all,  its  very  large  aggregate  increase;  and 
second,  its  increase  in  relation  to  the 
lurisdiction  of  this  House.  If  we  go 
back  20,  30,  or  40  years,  we  find  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  House  in  regard 
to  the  Civil  expenditure  was  exercised 
only  with  reference  to  sums  quite  insig- 
nificant. I  think  I  can  recollect  the 
time  when  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
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W6rebetween£l,000,000aiid£2,000,000, 
and  therefore  presented  a  oomparatively 
very  narrow  field.  The  Miscellaneous 
Estimates — what  are  now  called  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  collection  of  Bevenue— 
have  now  reached  a  sum  not  far  short  of 
£7,000,000.  It  is  foolish  to  call  them 
Estimates  for  the  collection  of  the  Beve- 
nue, since  £2,500,000  is  incurred  in 
carrying  on  the  Postal  and  Teleg^ph 
Services ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered so  much  as  organizations  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  as  organizations 
for  the  management  of  two  Departments 
of  public  business  which  it  is  thought 
can  be  better  transacted  for  the  pubUc 
by  the  Government  than  by  private  indi- 
viduals. Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue 
cost  something  more  than  £2,600,000; 
the  Post  Office  takes  rather  more  than 
that ;  and  there  is  a  sum  of  £600,000  or 
£700,000  for  the  Telegraphic  Service, 
making  altogether  the  sum  of  £6,000,000 
or  £7,000,000.  Of  course,  all  this  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  House  of 
Commons,  and  any  general  recommenda- 
tions or  considerations  which  it  may  be 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
study  with  regard  to  public  economy  are 
applicable  to  these  large  sums  of  money 
just  as  much  as  they  are  to  any  portion 
of  the  public  expenditure.  The  total 
amount  of  Civil  expenditure  is  rapidly 
approaching  to  rivalry  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  with 
that  on  the  Debt  it  has  almost  reached 
£20,000,000,  and  it  is  made  up  in  this 
way : — The  Miscellaneous  Estimates  now 
amount  to  £11,000,000.  We  must  not 
suppose  the  whole  increase  in  them  is 
increase  of  charge.  We  now  introduce 
into  them  a  mtdtitude  of  items  which 
were  formerly  paid  without  appearing 
on  them — payments  which  were  conse- 
quently wholly  withdrawn  from  the  view 
and  observation  of  this  House,  but  which 
now  come  within  it.  In  speaking,  then, 
of  magnitude,  I  speak  not  of  magnitude 
of  taxation,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
many  transactions  which  come  under  the 
view  of  the  House,  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  House  is  resjK)nsible.  We 
have  added  items,  including  the  collection 
of  the  Bevenue,  and,  I  think,  the  Packet 
Service,  which  must  fully  bring  up  the 
items  to  £7,000,000,  so  that  we  Itaye  a 
total  of  £18,000,000.  Then  again,  in 
round  numbers,  we  have  £2,000,000 
charged  on  the  ConsoUdatedFu^d,  which, 
at  least  as  regards  those  on  the  CivH  lint, 
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are  remored  from  our  view  during  tli© 
life  of  tho  Sovereign.  Yet,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  an  amount  of  nearly 
£20,000^000  gf  Civil  expnnditm^e,  with 
respect  to  which  this  House  is  respon- 
sible. 30  or  40  years  ago  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Treasury  were  light  in- 
deed, compared  with  what  they  are  now. 
At  that  time  it  had  from  £1,000,000  to 
£2,000,000  of  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
for  the  collection  of  Revenue,  and  of 
course  it  had  a  general  control  with  re- 
spect to  the  Estimates  of  Ee venue,  which 
in  those  days  were  necessarily  smaller 
than  they  are  now.  Since  that  time  not 
only  have  the  amounts  increased,  but 
the  diveraity  of  charges  which  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  has 
enormously  increased  ;  and  while  the 
Treasury  has  had  this  vast  addition  made 
to  its  responsibility  it  has  not  had,  and 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had,  a  cor* 
responding  addition  to  its  strength  rela- 
tively to  other  Departments  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  control  of  tho  Treasury 
ie  very  various  in  regard  to  ditft^ront 
portions  of  expenditure ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say,  for  those  by  whom  tho  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
managed,  its  control  is  supreme,  or,  at 
all  events,  fully  effective,  and  no  Com- 
mittee that  examined  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  service  would 
have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  But  this  control 
varies  very  much.  Some  portion  of  the 
expenditure — that,  for  instance,  charged 
on  the  Consolidated  Fuod — is  entirely 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Treasm-y,  and 
comes  under  the  review  of  the  House. 
But  besides  the  Consolidated  Fund 
charges,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
charges  with  respect  to  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury,  though  it  exists,  is 
less  effective  than  it  is  in  wliat  I  would 
call  more  happily  situated  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure.  In  many  cases 
the  money  expended  is  under  the  autho- 
rity of  general  Acts  of  Parliament.  In 
many  other  cases  other  authorities  re- 
quire to  concur  with  the  Treasury  before 
any  charge  can  bo  determined.  The 
duties  of  the  Treasury  are  formidable 
enough  when  those  other  authorities 
which  have  to  concur  with  the  Treasury 
are  only  Departments  of  the  Executive. 
But  sometimes  personages  much  more 
formidable  still  than  any  Department  of 
tho  Executive  Government  have  to  be 


consulted,  and  aomotimes  the  Treasury 
cannot  move  without  the  consent  of  those 
exterior  and  far  more  formidable  per- 
sons. Consequently,  whatever  tho  dis- 
position and  intentions  of  the  Treasury 
may  be — and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  have  done  its  duty  in  the  face  of  the 
vast  amount  of  public  expenditure — there 
are  necessai-ily  a  great  number  of  items 
in  respect  of  which  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable,  first  of  all,  that  the  Treasury 
should  be  supported  by,  and  should  re- 
ceive some  assistance  from  this  House 
in  the  discharge  of  its  difficult  duties ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  House  itself 
should  do  justice  to  itself  by  taking  a 
more  complete  and  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Civil  exiienditure  of  this  country 
than  can  possibly  be  done  in  the  course 
of  the  annual  Estimates.  But  there  is  a 
bi-oad  distinction  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  between  the 
Civil  and  the  Naval  and  Military  expon- 
ditiu'e  of  the  country.  In  every  Session 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Military  and  Naval  expen- 
diture of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  respective  Ministers  to 
bring  these  Estimates  forward  as  a 
whole,  and  the  House  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  its  judgment  upon  them 
in  that  aspect  as  well  as  pronouncing 
its  opinion  on  their  details.  But  with 
respect  to  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
and  the  Civil  expenditure  there  is  no 
such  opportunity  —  they  can  only  be 
presented  and  considered  in  dotaO  and 
particularity.  That  being  the  case,  I 
might  go  one  step  farther  and  point  out 
to  my  hon.  and  leai-ned  Friend  one 
brancii  of  that  expenditure  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  most  fitting ;  and  I  should 
be  disposed  to  claim  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friena*8  able  aeaistance,  because  he  not 
only  appears  in  this  House  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  financial  reformer — and  I  do 
not  care  how  much  the  Members  of  that 
class  are  multiplied — but  he  lias  else- 
where addressed  himself  t^>  that  impor- 
tant branch  which  forms,  perhaps,  the 
largest  part  of  our  Civil  exponditiu'e.  I 
have  pointed  out  generaUy  those  branches 
of  the  public  expenditure  in  wliich  the 
Treasury  have  the  least  degree  of  con- 
trol, and  in  respect  of  which  the  gi^eatest 
results  might  be  expected  to  follow  from 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee;  but 
there  is  one  of  those  branches  in  parti- 
cular to  which  that  observation  applies, 
and  with  referenco  to  which  we  should 
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hope  for  the  special  assistance  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend — that  is,  the 
branch  of  our  legal  and  judicial  expen- 
diture. Of  that  legal  and  judicial  ex- 
penditure, I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  largest  branch  of 
all  our  Civil  expenditure,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly that  branch  Over  which,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  whole,  the  Treasury  have  the 
smallest  amount  of  control.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  A 
very  considerable  portion  of  it  is  still 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund — I  be- 
lieve not  less  than  £500,000  or  £600,000 
— [Mr.  Habcouet:  £646,000]— -and  an- 
other very  large  portion  of  it  is  so  fixed 
under  Acts  of  Parliament  that,  although 
it  might  be  usefully  placed  under  ihe 
review  of  the  House  with  a  view  to 
prospective  arrangements,  yet  it  is  prac- 
tically exempted  n-om  the  manipulation 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Estimates.  That  field,  if  it  were 
the  only  field,  is  one  on  which  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  might  be  usefully 
employed.  But  I  am  bound  to  make 
another  stipulation  with  respect  to  the 
Committee,  to  which,  I  think  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  assent 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  TViend.  The 
Committee  must  be  appointed  in  the 
right  sense.  The  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  late  years  with  respect  to 
particular  branches  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, whatever  its  immediate  object, 
has  not  been  conducive  to  public  eco- 
nomy, but  quite  the  reverse.  That  is 
easily  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  in  general  ^e  desire  to  obtain  a 
Committee  has  not  been  suggested  by 
the  economical  considerations  which  have 
moved  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to- 
night, but  rather  by  the  feeling  of  some 
hon.  Members  or  section  of  the  House  who 
thought  that  a  particular  class  of  public 
servants  were  hardly  treated  and  under- 
paid, consequently  a  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  this  or  that  special 
branch  of  expenditure  with  an  animus 
of  increase.  To  appoint  a  Committee 
to  survey  a  wide  field  of  public  expendi- 
ture with  an  animus  of  increase  would 
be  a  most  formidable  process  in  regard 
to  the  public  interest — a  proposal  to 
which  I  should  be  very  loth  to  accede ; 
but  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  House 
took  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  the  terms 
of  reference  to  the  Committee  effectually 
defined  the  purpose  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed — the  purpose  was 
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not  to  see  whether  anybody  had  got  a 
grievance,  leaving  anyone  who  thought 
he  had  a  grievance  to  come  and  state  it 
to  the  House — the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  see  whether  any  and  what 
reductions  could  be  made  in  the  expen- 
diture. The  last  occasion  of  the  kind 
was  in  1848,  and  then  the  Committee 
on  Miscellaneous  expenditure  were  in- 
structed to  report — 

"  Whether  any  reductions  could,  in  their  opi- 
nion, be  effected,  or  any  improvement  made  in 
the  mode  of  submitting  this  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

These  last  words  had  no  reference  to  the 
present  case,  but  to  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  practice  at  that  date,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenditure  was 
either  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Crown  or  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  But  if  a  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed in  order  to  lead  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  some 
practical  result,  the  proposal  would  be 
that  the  Committee  should  consider 
whether  any  and  what  reductions  could 
be  made  in  the  Civil  expenditure  of  the 
country.  That  is  the  suggestion  I  make. 
The  effect  of  it,  I  think,  would  be  very 
beneficial,  and  there  is  no  matter  in 
which  it  would  be  more  advantageously 
employed  than  in  that  large  branch  of 
expenditure  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted. I  believe  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  own  labours  in  such  a  Com- 
mittee might  be  very  advantageously 
employed.  Having  thus  endeavoured 
to  meet  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in 
what  I  hope  he  will  consider  no  un- 
friendly spirit,  we  should  be  disposed 
not  to  cast  on  him  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  Committee — as  an  inde- 
pendent Member  we  could  not  ask  that 
of  him — but  only  that  he  should  lend 
hii5  aid  so  far  as  in  his  power  to  the 
Government,  who  would,  in  fact,  be 
responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee.  I  will  read  the  terms  of 
the  Motion  which  I  would  propose,  and 
they  will  serve  to  embody  and  bring 
home  to  the  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
clearly  the  views  of  the  Government. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  Committee 
should  be  appointed  absolutely  with 
reference  to  one  branch  of  the  expendi- 
ture, but  that  it  should  be  appointed 
with  special  reference  to  those  branohes 
of  the  Civil  expenditure  where  the  ordi- 
nary   system   of  control   thxongli  Hm 
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Treasury  is  least  effective  and  least 
applicable.    I  would  propose^ — 

"That  a  Select  Committoc*  Vp  Rppomted  to 
inquire  whethtar  any  und  what  rpxiuctions  can 
lie  effected  in  tho  exi»Miditurt^  for  Civil  iScTviues 
(other  than  the  Nationni  Debt  and  tho  Civil 
list  J,  whether  chtirged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
or  aefraycHl  frcsm  Votes  of  Pfljliain*3nt,  ^v^ith 
special  ref«>ri?nce  to  those  hranthea  theroof  which 
ai\'  not  iind^r  the  direct  or  effoctiml  contiol  ttf 
the  TroASiny." 

1  will  not  now  move  this  as  an  Anieiid- 
nient.  I  would  rather  see  whether  my 
hon*  and  learned  Friend  ie  not  disposed 
to  accept  the  proposal  as  a  substitute  for 
his  Resolution ;  but,  if  he  is  not,  I  re- 
serve to  myself  full  libertj^  to  place  it 
before  the  House  at  a  later  penod* 

Mr.  WinTE  said,  he  had  hoard  with 
pleasure  the  proposal  of  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  principle  that  lialf  a 
loaf  was  better  than  no  bread,  he  would 
recommend  his  hon.  and  k^arned  Friend 
to  accept  it.  He  must  eay  the  assistance 
of  hie  hon,  and  learned  Friend  would 
be  most  efficacious  in  the  Committee » 
es<pecially  with  reference  to  the  expenses 
of  I»aw  and  Justice,  which  during  the 
last  10  years  had  enormously  increased* 
Ho  found  that  the  annual  charge  for 
Law  £md  Justice  had,  during  the  last 
20  years,  augmented  by  £2,500,000* 
That  both  Law  and  Justice  were  dear  at 
the  price  must  be  inferred  when  we  were 
told  by  tlie  leading  journal  that  our 
faith  in  the  justice  of  uur  Common  Law 
had  been  much  shaken  this  very  Term. 
And  as  to  our  Statute  Law,  was  it  not 
notorious  that  it  was  the  standing  butt 
of  sarcasm  for  the  eminent  men  who 
now  presided  in  our  Courts  ?  Might 
not  the  obscunties,  contradictions,  and 
incoherence  of  recent  Statute  Law  he 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  now  had, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  quite  120 
members  of  tho  legal  profession  ?  The 
late  Mr,  Hume  had  done  much  in  the 
cause  of  economy ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  he  was  not  himself  disposed, 
he  beheved,  to  speak  so  highly  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  his  labours  as  they 
had  been  represented  by  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr,  Gladstone)  that  even- 
ing, For  his  own  pai^t,  he  (Mr.  White) 
hwl  done  his  utmost  since  he  entered 
the  House  to  cut  down  the  Estimates; 
but  he,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
had  in  that  respect  met  with  no  veiy 
great  success.    As  far  as  ho  recollected, 
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during  the  last  17  years  they  had  only 
succeeded  in  striking  off  the  salary  of  a 
traveUing  agent  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Also  the  cost  of  a  sinecure  office  in  Edin- 
burgh—whieli  was,  however,  aftt^rwards 
votod^aiid  thoy  had  abolit?hed  an  anti- 
quated annual  charge  for  roads  in  the 
Highlands.     Again,  after  exerting  them- 
selves for  many  yeai"s,  they  knocked  off 
an  extra  chaplain,  or  a  church  in  tho 
Embassy  at  Paris.     [Mr.  Gladstoke  : 
It  was  a  church,  which  the  country  paid 
for  afterwards]     Indeed,  they  had  but 
effected  three  or  four  ti-ifliug  reductions, 
tlio  result  being  that  a  few  hundred 
pounds  only  were  struck  off  the  Esti- 
mates as  the  reward  of  their  persevering 
efforts.     Now,  that  was  a  result  whith 
was  by  no  means  encouraging,  and  he 
was  reminded  by  it  of  the  remark  made 
ou  a  memorable  occasion  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  the  President   of  ihG 
Local  Govei-nment  Board  (Mr.  Stansfeld), 
who  declared  that  he  looked,  when  in 
Committee  of  Supply,  on  the  Estimates 
with   a  feeHng   akin  to   despair.     The 
House,  when  the   Estimates  were  dis- 
cussed, consisted  usually  of  but  a  very 
scanty  number  of  Members ;  and  when, 
as  was  often   the  case,  the  fi^iends  of 
economy  were  able  to  convince   those 
who  were  present  of  the  propriety  of  a 
particular  reduction,  they  foimd  them- 
selves overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  other 
hon.   Gentlemen  from  the  dining  and 
smoking  rooms  as  soon  as  the  beU  rang 
for  a  division,  and  the  Government  were 
thus  able  to  have  their  own  way.     Some 
years  ago,  Sir  George  Bowyer  had  made 
a  IMotion,  which  he  had  seconded,  to ' 
the  effect  that,  when  Votes  were  taken 
in  Committee  of  Supply,  those  outside 
the  House  should  be  excluded  from  tlio 
divisions ;  but  that  Motion  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  there  was 
consequently  very  little  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  course, for  which  tlio  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment seemed  to  have  so  gi'oat  an 
admiration.     Although  he  had  suggested 
to  his  hon.  and  leoi^ned  Friend  near  him 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Gk)veTO- 
ment,  he  (^1>.  wliite)  must  add  that  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Anny  and  the  Navy 
Estimates  ought  to  be  previously  investi- 
gated by  a  Committee  of  the  House,     In 
the  case  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  Eepresentative  Assemblies 
of  France  and  Italy,  there  wore  times 
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when  the  Governments  of  those  countries 
deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  refer  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  armaments  to  Select 
Committees,  who  sat  in  secret.  He  saw 
no  reason,  for  instance,  why,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  under  the  rule  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  things  looked  me- 
nacmg  in  France,  and  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  increase  our  military  and 
naval  Estimates,  there  could  have  been 
any  objection  to  take  some  such  course 
as  he  recommended,  for  he  was  sure 
that  a  Committee  composed  even  of  hon. 
Members  sitting  below  the  gangway 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment all  that  they  deemed  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  position  of  afPairs. 
As  to  our  Civil  Service  Estimates,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  had  gone  on 
rapidly  increasing  of  late  years.  Irre- 
spective of  civilians  in  the  military  and 
naval  Departments,  he  found  they  num- 
bered now  43,569,  and  at  an  annual 
cost  exceeding  £8,000,000.  He  (Mr. 
White)  believed  that  important  econo- 
mies might  be  easily  effected  in  the 
Civil  Service  Department  without  at  all 
impairing  its  efficiency.  Speaking  of 
the  higher  grades,  or  rather  the  better 
paid  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  The 
Quarterly  Heview  said — 

"  As  to  the  clerkships  in  some  of  the  public 
offices,  thev  have  been  so  multiplied  and  so 
monopolized  by  young  men  of  family  and  con- 
nection as  to  constitute  a  new  description  of 
aristocracy." 

The  time  had  arrived,  too,  in  his  opi- 
nion, when  we  should  consider  seriously 
the  amount  which  we  had  to  pay  for 
our  Colonies.  At  present  we  paid  fully 
£1,000,000,  he  believed,  more  than  we 
ought  to  pay  towards  the  Civil,  Military, 
and  Naval  Services  of  flourishing  self- 
governing  colonies,  such  as  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  Cape.  Indeed,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  could  hardly  fail  to  support 
him  in  that  view,  for  when  examined 
some  years  ago  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House  on  Colonial  Military  Expen- 
diture, he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said  that  no 
community  which  was  not  permanently 
charged  with  its  own  defence  was  a  real 
community,  and  that  the  [burdens  and 
privileges  of  freedom  were  inseparably 
associated.  To  show  how  economies 
might  be  effected  in  other  respects,  he 
found  to  his  groat  surprise  that  now 
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there  were  no  copying  presses  in  many 
of  the  departments,  and  that  a  vast 
amount  oi  unnecessary  expense  was  in 
consequence  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  very  trifling  duties.  If  the  Committee 
about  to  be  appointed  would  only  take 
the  evidence  or  some  Prussian  official, 
they  would  learn  that  work  of  the  kind 
was  done  in  Prussia  at  a  quarter  the 
cost,  and  better  done  than  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
by  the  utilization  of  the  time  of  Custom 
House  officers — ^now  "eating  their  heads 
off"  in  idleness — in  many  of  ouroutports 
to  collect  the  Inland  Revenue,  there  was 
a  wide  field  for  economy.  On  Mr.  Hors- 
fall's  Committee,  which  sat  some  years 
ago,  much  evidence  was  given  as  to  the 
facility,  economy,  and  expediency  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Eevenue  Departments.  The  proposed 
plan  might  be  briefly  described  as  in- 
volving the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
departments  under  one  management,  a 
fusion  of  their  subordinate  branches  in 
all  cases  where  the  duties  performed 
were  analogous  to  each  other,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  unnecessary  offices,  and  a 
simplification  of  the  system  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  and  less  onerous  to 
the  public  generally.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
many  of  our  ouh)orts,  he  might  state 
that  it  appeared  m)m  a  Return  he  (Mr. 
White)  moved  for  in  1870,  that  the 
gross  amount  of  Customs  duties  received 
at,  as  against  the  total  cost  of,  certain 
stations  was  as  follows: — Skibbereen, 
gross  amount  received,  £402 ;  total  cost 
of  establishment,  £757  ;  Westport,  re- 
ceived £503,  cost  £376 ;  Campbeltown, 
received  £2,  cost  £369 ;  Lerwick,  re- 
ceived £17,  cost  £594;  Aberystwith, 
received  nil,  cost  £805 ;  Cardigan,  re- 
ceived nil,  cost  £432;  Wells,  received 
£2,  cost  £464;  Maldon,  received  nil, 
cost  £844.  Not  to  be  invidious,  he  had 
selected  two  ports  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  respectively.  In 
conclusion,  he  earnestly  recommended 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Government 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Service, 
because  he  believed  much  good  would 
result  from  its  investigations. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  wished  to 
make  an  observation  respecting  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Member  fiwr 
Manchester    (Mr.  Jacob    Bright),    and 
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whicH  was  one  that  was  often  heard  in 
that  House — namely,  that  the  only  mode 
o£  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  byaEosolution  of  this  kind, 
and  not  by  challenging  the  Estimates, 
While  fully  admitting  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  any  actual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  Estimates  when  they  were 
under  discussion,  he  thought  the  practice 
of  challenging  them  when  before  the 
House  was  a  most  wholesome  one,  and 
one  that  was  calculated  to  keep  down 
the  general  expenditure  and  keep  the 
Departments  in  order.  The  fear  of  being 
erosfi-questioned  in  respect  of  the  Esti- 
mates was  ft  most  powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Treasury  in  dealing 
with  the  rarious  Departments.  The  Go- 
vernment had  made  an  appeal  ad  mtseri- 
fordiam  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford ;  and  they  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  accept  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  in  place  of  pressing  forward 
his  Resolution.  Such  a  Committee  might 
certainly  be  of  much  value*  but  only  if 
it  were  appointed  under  Wo  conditions. 
For  suen  a  Committee  to  be  of  the 
slightest  use  it  must  not  only  be  initiated 
but  it  must  also  be  directed  by  the  whole 
force  and  power  of  the  Government.  K 
the  Government  would  point  out  the 
weak  places  in  the  Civil  Servioo  Esti- 
mates the  Committee  might  strengthen 
their  hands  most  materially  and  much 
good  would  result.  Another  condition 
of  equal  importance  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  not  traverse  over  the  whole 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estiraates,  hut 
apply  itself  to  something  practic  al,  and 
should  not  spend  too  much  time  over  its 
investigations.  The  effect  of  a  Com- 
mittee which  prolonged  its  labours  over 
several  Sessions  and  heaped  vohmies  on 
the  Table  of  the  House,  Vas— instead  of 
being  useful — ^to  bring  Committees  of 
this  kind  into  contempt.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  if  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee  were  to  be  sanctioned  its  in- 
qoiiies  would  be  begun  at  once»  and  be 
conducted  with  activity  to  an  early  and 
speedy  issue.  If  those  two  conditions 
were  kept  in  view,  he  should  be  very 
glad  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, although  the  investigations  of  the 
Committee  which  had  sat  1 5  years  ago 
to  consider  this  subject  had  not  resulted 
in  many  economies  being  effected  in  the 
public  service.  He  did  not  know  in  what 
light  the  hon*  and  learned  Member  for 


Oxford  would  view  the  matter ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  either  his  speech 
or  his  arguments  had  been  met  by  the 
proposal  of  the  Government :  because  by 
far  tho  most  effective  part  of  his  speech 
was  that  wliich  related  to  the  excessive 
increase  in  the  Army  Estimates  during 
the  past  three  years.  It  did  not  seom 
to  him  that  either  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  the  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice could  justify  an  expenditure  upon 
the  Army  of  £14,800,000  in  time  of 
peace^  especially  as  the  motive  which 
induced  tho  House  two  years  and  a-haK 
ago  to  assent  to  an  increased  Army  ex- 
penditure was  of  such  a  transitory  cha- 
racter that  before  Parliament  met  again 
it  had  entirely  passed  away,  and  also 
when  it  was  recollected  that  sum  waa 
exclusive  of  tho  cost  of  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  and  of  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  locahzation  of  the  forces.  Under 
these  circumstances,  unless  he  heard 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  a  statement,  in  antici- 
pation  of  his  speech  to  be  deHvered  on 
Monday  next,  to  tlie  effect  that  it  was  Ma 
intention  to  propose  a  large  reduction  in 
tho  amount  of  the  Army  Estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year,  it  would  not  seom  to 
him  that  a  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
given,  and  he  should  scarcely  l<uow  how 
to  voti^in  the  event  of  this  liosolution 
being  pressed  to  a  division.  Ho  might 
add  that  ho  regretted  he  had  not  followed 
the  right  hon»  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  into  the  lobby  last  year 
when,  on  the  Army  Estimates  being 
challenged  by  an  hon.  Member  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  his  inability 
to  supmirt  them  in  tlieir  swollen  condi- 
tion. In  his  opinion,  if  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  failed — ^which  he  thought 
they  had— to  redeem  the  pledges  they 
gave  in  1868  to  reduce  the  expondi- 
ture,  it  might  partly  bo  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  commenced  their 
economies  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
service.  They  had  dealt  veiy  severely 
—  he  might  almost  say  cnielly — with 
writers  and  clerks,  and  had  disesta- 
blished a  great  number  of  petty  officers 
whose  grievances  had  since  found  ex- 
pression in  the  public  Press  j  but  yet  the 
Government  had  not  siicceeded  in  effect- 
ing the  large  and  important  reductions 
which  had  been  looked  for  at  their  hands. 
The  ix>wer  of  the  Goverament  in  regard 
to  such  petty  matters  as  he  had  men* 
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tioned  was  sufficient ;  and  he  trusted  that 
if  this  Committee  were  to  be  appointed, 
it  would  direct  its  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  means  of  bringing  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  so  indi- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  House, 
those  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  who 
now  were  independent  of  it.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  that  hon.  Members  who  sat  on 
tho  Opposition  Benches  were  by  no 
means  so  indifPerent  as  he  supposed  to 
questions  affecting  the  national  expen- 
diture. 

Mb.  AUBEEON  HEEBEET  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  right  hon. 
uentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
should  have  quoted  Mr.  Hume  as  an 
authority  in  favour  of  expenditure  against 
Mr.  Cobden  as  an  authority  in  favour 
of  economy ;  and  he  begged  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  men 
like  Mr.  Hume  did  not  start  up  in  that 
House  every  day.  He  was  glad  the  Go- 
yemment  were  prepared  to  take  some 
steps  towards  economy ;  but  he  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee,  because  the  object  of 
bringing  forward  this  abstract  Eesolu- 
tion  was  to  force  upon  the  Government 
the  fact  of  their  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  It  was  impossible  for  individual 
Members  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  details  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, nor  of  eflfecting  a  reduction  in 
this  or  that  item,  but  of  large  reorgan- 
izations in  great  Departments,  for  which 
the  Government  were  responsible.  Ame- 
rica for  years  had  been  not  simply  pay- 
ing* her  way,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
ducing her  Debt.  We  had  been  going 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  He  was 
certain  that  the  country  would,  in  a  short 
time,  insist  that  the  Army  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present 
footing.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  most 
expensive  institution  which  this  country 
had  ever  set  up,  and  that  it  was  utterly 
untrustworthy  and  utterly  unsound  as 
regarded  the  very  end  for  which  it  was 
created  and  maintained ;  and  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  expected 
to  maintain  the  present  system  of  recruit- 
ing when  wages  were  increasing  in  this 
coimtry.  We  had  had  rather  startling 
accoimts  lately  in  the  newspapers  of  men 
who  were  so  anxious  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice that  they  committed  crimes  in  order 
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to  get  rid  of  it.     Was  that  healfhj? 
Did  it  give  us  confidence  in  the  Army? 
A  rational  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
this  matter.    Let  5,000  men,  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  thoroughly  respectable, 
be  taken  as  our  standing  Army — ^let  them 
be  scattered  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try to  teach  and  to  train  others.    That 
should  be  the  function  of  our  standing 
Army,  and  he  thought  it  would  yield 
much  better  fruit  than  our  present  sys- 
tem, and  be  much  more  trustworthy. 
But  the  evil  of  existing  arrangements 
would  not  be  removed  until  business 
men,  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  centres  of  commerce,  examined 
the  management  of  the  Public  Depart- 
ments. As  to  the  great  Government  De- 
partments, in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  said   that    over 
43,000  clerks  were  employed,   he  be- 
lieved the  work  in  those  Departments 
was  done  in  a  most  extravagant  manner. 
It  was  said  that  a  gentleman  the  other 
day  offered  to  work  one  of  these  Depart- 
ments at  a  cost  less  than    a   third  of 
what  it  at  present  costs  the  country.  He 
(Mr.  Auberon  Herbert)  mentioned  that 
circumstance  to  one  of  the  permanent 
heads  of  another  of  these  Departments, 
and  he  said  that  if  he  were  allowed  he 
would  undertake  to  work  his  Department 
at  a  third  of  what  it  now  cost.  He  thought 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  work  in 
public  offices  which  might  fairly  be  given 
to  women.   A  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  wasted  in  a  number  of  Eetums  and 
and  blue  books  which  were  printed  for 
hon.  Members.     It  was  notorious  that 
every  hon.  Member  of  the  House  in  the 
course  of  a  Session  got  three  or  four  circu- 
lars from  different  dealers  in  the  City  offer- 
ing to  buy  blue  books  and  pay  for  them 
so  much  per  cwt  as  waste  paper.    Was 
that  a  creditaMe  statement?    Did  any 
hon.  Member  read  a  50th  part  of  the 
blue  books  which  were    distributed  to 
him  ?    It  was  only  a  small  reform ;  but 
he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  those 
blue  books  should  be  given  only  to  those 
hon.  Members  who  took  the  trouble  of 
applying  for  them.     It  would  be  well  if 
the  Government  resisted  Motions  for  ex- 
pensive Eetums.    He  hoped  also  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  would  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  subject  of  abolition 
of  pensions,  for  there  was  no  reason  for 
relieving  Government  servants  from  the 
prudential  responsibility  which  fell  upon 
other  members  of  the  community.    In 
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this  country  tliere  was  a  gfrowing  dis- 
satisfaction in  tliat  matter.  It  was  asked, 
with  great  fairness,  why  should  every 
clerk  emi3loyed  in  a  public  Department 
receive  his  pension  while  no  pension  was 
given  to  the  men  employed  in  the  dock- 
yards ?  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
public  benefit  if  pensions  were  abolished. 
The  moral  effect  of  pensions,  he  believed^ 
was  not  good*  He  shared  strongly  the 
opinion  of  those  hon.  Members  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Customs  of  this  country 
was  an  extravagant  method  of  raising 
revenue.  It  was  said  that  for  every  2d. 
we  raised  through  the  Customs  we  had 
in  reality  to  pay  3rf.  Ho  believed  it 
was  impossible  to  over-rate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  additional  stimulus  which 
M'otild  be  given  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  overy  kind  if  this  country  were 
ina^le  a  free  port  to  the  world  in  every 
respect*  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
country  which  at  the  present  moment 
coidd  trust  itself  without  great  reserve 
in  the  hands  of  a  large  body  of  officials. 
Honesty,  as  regarded  deab'ngs  in  money, 
was  not  one  of  the  virtues  wliich  nourished 
now  in  the  world.  It  did  not  prevail  in 
this  country,  nor  yet  in  America,  If 
there  was  one  country  in  which  he  should 
have  looked  for  honesty  in  this  re?!J>ect,' 
it  was  Prussia ;  but  he  heard  that  very 
disagreeable  disclosures  were  about  to 
ha  made  in  that  country  also.  The 
l*rime  Minister  once  said  that  the  ooo- 
>my  of  a  coimtry  was  not  simply  thu 
eaving  of  so  much  money,  but  it  was  the 
measure  of  the  morality  in  that  country, 
Kigid  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  the  great  safeguard  against 
the  growth  of  corruption,  and  it  was  also 
the  one  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
Termnent  for  resistieg  the  plausible  pro- 
jects which  might  otherwise  be  forced 
upon  it,  and  for  tt^aching  the  nation  to 
rely  upon  its  own  rcsourc'cs  and  ever}*  class 
to  look  after  its  own  interests.  It  was 
our  bonndon  duty  to  abstain  from  ex- 
jpenses  which  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  it  M^as  only  by  presenting  a 
rigid  and  unswerving  temper  in  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  the  public 
money  that  we  could  make  a  right  use 
of  our  revenues  and  preserve  a  right  re- 
gard for  the  interests  involved.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter.  The  great 
measui^es  they  had  undertaken  during 
the  last  few  Sessions  had,  no  doubt,  pre- 
vented them  from  tumiDg  their  atten- 


tion fully  to  this  matter ;  but  he  must 
remind  them  tliat  pledges  were  given 
which  had  not  been  redeemed;  that  a 
lesson  of  economy  was  preached  which 
had  not  been  practised,  and  that  some 
might  feel  the  force  of  the  words — 

"SediUog 
Expectata  seg;^  vanis  eluBit  axistis/' 

Mr,  MACFIE  said,  he  could  not  agree 
that  the  Government  had  been  remiss  in 
the  fidfilment  of  those  economical  pledges 
by  which  they  came  into  power.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  offer  which 
had  been  made  to-night  by  the  Prime 
Minister  ought  to  satisfy  the  country 
that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  long- 
ings for  economy  were  as  great  as  ever 
they  were,  and  that  if  the  reductions 
had  not  been  so  great  as  expected,  it 
was  because  the  stars  had  been  fighting 
against  the  Liberal  party  and  the  econo- 
mists in  this  House.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  feeling  tliroughout 
the  coimti'y  was  that  economy  should  be 
practised ;  but  it  should  be  economy  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word,  Eeductiojis 
were  not  always  productive  of  economy. 
li\Tiat  the  country  wanted  was  to  gc*t 
value  for  its  money,  and  if  they  had  to 
expend  iai'gely,  it  had  only  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  exj>ondituro  was  neces- 
sary and  value  had  been  returned  fur 
the  money.  The  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  which  he  thought  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Harcouit) 
would  do  well  to  accept.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  mentioned  certain  De- 
partments in  which  they  thought  eco- 
nomy might  be  iinictised.  iMight  he 
mention  one  or  two  others  ?  During  the 
Eecesa  he  heard — and  he  believed  thu 
country  heard  with  something  like  hor* 
ror — the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Baxter)  of 
serious  charges  against  certain  gentle^ 
men  employed  by  the  Government.  He 
(Mr,  Macfie)  had  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  charges  were  justified 
in  the  particular  cases  to  which  they  re- 
lated ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  great  rea- 
diness to  believe  that  the  chargca  might 
be  true.  He  knew  from  commercial 
experience,  and  on  diU^  that  bribery, 
douceurs f  or  jobbery  did  take  place  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pubhc  service  and  to 
the  decrease  of  the  revenue.  One  prin- 
ciple ought  therefore  to  be  adopted, 
which  was  that  in  our  financial  an*ange- 
ments  no  person  in  the  employ  or  service 
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of  the  Govemmeiit  should  receive  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  advantage  from 
the  magnitude  of  contracts,  or  in  fact 
from  contracts  at  all.  Another  source 
of  economy  would  be  the  consolidation 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Custom  Houses  were  not  of 
groat  use  because  their  receipts  were 
small.  Custom  Houses  at  small  ports 
acted  as  guards  to  see  that  nothing  was 
imported  without  paying  duty,  and  af- 
forded people  engaged  in  business  faci- 
lities to  which  they  wore  entitled.  An- 
other small  matter  of  economy  was  sug- 
gested by  a  Eeturn  granted  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  lion.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  M'Laren),  from  which  it 
appeai'od  that  some  £2,000,000  were 
spent  in  a  most  promiscuous  and  doubt- 
ful way  in  Ireland;  whereas  Scotland 
got  a  very  small  sum.  He  did  not  ask 
that  Scotland  should  get  more  ;  but  he 
considered  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  placed  on  a  fairer  footing  as  to  hos- 
pitals, and  the  other  items  specified  in  the 
feetum.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
the  Colonies  contributing  to  the  Imperial 
burdens.  He  believed  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.  As  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  he  thought  they  might  have  come 
under  the  review  of  a  Committee.  He 
had  recently  been  among  his  numerous 
constituency  in  Scotland,  and  he  found 
that  the  feeling  was  that  there  should  be 
no  niggardly  economy  as  to  the  defences 
of  the  country,  but  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  should  bo  kept  up  in  a  manner  to 
protect  us,  and  repel  any  attempt  at  in- 
vasion. This  was  the  feeling  of  most  of 
the  gentlemen  in  Scotland  with  whom  he 
had  come  in  contact.  He  was  very  glad 
the  Government  had  proposed  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  and  he  trusted  the  hon. 
and  leam"ed  Gentleman  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
would  accoi)t  the  Amendment. 

Ur.  G.  BENTINCK,  alluding  to  the 
tliin  state  of  the  House,  regretted  that 
gastronomic  instincts  should  have  so  far 
triumphed  when  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance  was  under  discussion.  He 
had  listened  with  great  attention  and 
interest  to  this  debate.  The  question  was 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  this  country, 
and  having  regard  to  our  increasing  ex- 
penditure and  also  our  increasing  poverty, 
a  subject  of  greater  importance  could 
not  be  submitted  to  the  House.  Though 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  had  made  an  able  and  in- 
genious speech,  he  did  not  properly  meet 
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the  issue  of  the  question  he  himself  had 
raised.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
quoted  promises  of  successive  Govern- 
ments in  favour  of  economy,  which  had 
not  been  carried  out.  Well,  after  all 
his  experience  in  this  matter,  was  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  prepared  to 
pin  his  faith  to  the  pledges  wmch  Go- 
vernment might  give  ?  fi  so,  he  would 
show  an  amount  of  faith,  it  might  be  even 
said  of  credulity,  which  was  surprising. 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  wished  to  speak  wim 
all  respect  of  the  consistency  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  below  the  gangway ; 
but  he  could  not  forget  that  their  policy 
had  always  been  to  lay  the  most  ob- 
noxious burdens  upon  the  land,  and  that 
was  a  policy  to  which  he  could  not  agree. 
The  Eesolution  pledged  the  House  to 
what  he  behoved  to  be  impossible.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  fully 
admitted  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour 
and  of  materials,  and  he  had  amused  the 
House  when  he  spoke  of  paying  for  arbi- 
tration and  yet  maintaining  armaments 
to  fight  the  whole  world.  He  would  agree 
with  anything  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman might  say  as  to  the  absurdity  of 
paying  for  arbitration ;  but  so  far  from 
our  having  at  this  moment  armaments 
with  which  we  could  cope  with  the  whole 
world,  it  was  a  moot  question  among 
those  most  conversant  with  the  subject 
whether  we  possessed  even  the  means  of 
homo  defence.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  people  with 
hmited  incomes,  and  the  labouring 
classes  fooling  so  painfully  the  weight  of 
taxation.  No  doubt  taxation  did  press 
very  heavily  on  those  classes;  but  it 
pressed  with  undue  weight,  too,  on  real 
property.  But  why  did  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  deal  frankly 
with  the  question  at  once  ?  The  whole 
evil  against  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  complained  was  found  in  the 
unfair  incidence  of  taxation.  It  was 
true  that  many  felt  the  weight  of  tax- 
ation now,  because  no  Gt)vemment  for 
years  past  had  dared  to  grapple  with* 
the  question,  and  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  property  of  the  count^  escaped 
taxation  altogether.  If  they  allowed 
the  enormous  amount  of  property  en- 
gaged in  commercial  enterprises  en- 
tirely to  escape  taxation,  and  in  no  way 
to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  or  the  reqidrements  of  the  country, 
taxation  would  imdoubtedly  press  heavily 
on  certain  classes  of  the  public.    Xhe 
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lion*  and  learned  Gentleman  would  liare 
done  much  better  service  to  the  country 
if  instead  of  objecting  to  the  expenditure, 
lie  had  shown  how  it  was  to  be  met,  or 
rather  how  the  present  onerouB  burden 
on  one  elasa  might  be  fairly  distributed. 
He  hoped  that  at  the  proper  time  the 
question  would  be  raised  in  a  shape  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  was  put  for- 
ward now,  as  it  had  been  discussed  in  a 
tone  which  must  mislead  both  the  House 
and  the  country.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  know  that  the  expen- 
diture could  not  bo  reduced.  The  ton. 
and  learned  Gentleman  shook  Ids  head. 
AVould  he  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  the 
House  that  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this 
country  were  really  in  excess  of  their 
requirements  ?  If  the  hon.  Genth^- 
man  was  prepared  to  do  that,  he  would 
listen  to  the  statement  with  equal  re- 
gret and  astonishment.  It  was  admit- 
ted by  hon.  Members  sitting  round  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  means  of  de- 
fentliug  ourselves.  We  had  hoard  of 
'*  bluated  armaments^**  but  our  arma- 
ments were  certainly  not  bloated;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  jjossible  point.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Car  dwell)  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subjoctT  but  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  hamionious 
blending  of  our  diilerent  forces  which  ho 
promised,  and  it  was  now  stated  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  the  position  in  which  our  Army 
stood.  But  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Momber  still  maintained  that  our  arma- 
ments were  excessive,  let  Idm,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  asked,  point  out  where 
he  would  make  the  reduction* 
G^iNERAL  Sir  GEOEGE  BALEOUE 
id,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  more  im- 
_  taat  sub i  ect  than  that  under  diseusaion 
'isould  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  An  impression  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  national  expmiditui'O  was  excessive, 
ad  that  considerable  reduction  might 
be  effected  without  at  oil  impairing  the 
8en*ices.  When  ho  saw  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
on  the  r"aptir,  he  expected  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  yielded  to  a  pro- 
posal tliat  the  entire  expenditure  of  the 
country  should  bo  inquired  into  ;  and  he 
therefore  could  not  but  regret  that  the 
inquiry  which  was  promised  wuuld  not 
embrace  those  two  groat  branches  of  the 
national  service — the  Army  and  the  Navy 


— as  he  thought  that  a  considerable  re- 
duction might  be  effected  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  expenditure.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  duty  of  a  Government  to  decide  upon 
their  poHcy  and  to  maintain  it ;  but  Uiat 
Her  Majesty ^8  Government  might  do, 
and  yet  consent  to  the  question,  whether 
economy  might  not  be  effected  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  being  thoi'oughly  in- 
vestigated. If  it  were,  he  could  not  but 
tMidt  that  considerable  reductions  might 
be  made.  The  great  reforms  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Child ers)  had  effected 
in  the  Navy,  and  which  he  regarded 
witli  admiration,  might  weE  be  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry ;  and  he  was  sanguine 
that  a  considerable  reduction  might  have 
been  made  in  the  military  expenditure 
also.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  had  also 
made  great  efforts  to  Keep  down  expen- 
diture ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  frustrated  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  purchase  system.  Never- 
theless, he  might  still  have  been  aided 
by  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee,  Ho 
believed  it  would  bo  made  apparent  on 
inquiry  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
prices  of  aU  kinds  of  supplies,  the  cost 
of  our  Army  might  bo  greatly  reduced. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  efforts  would 
be  much  aided  if  it  were  ascertained 
whether  the  organization  of  the  Army 
could  not  be  altered  with  advantage, 
and  whether  an  alteration  might  not  l>o 
made  in  the  military  staff  maintained 
fyr  the  Ai*my.  He  ventured  to  hoito 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  tho 
head  of  the  Government,  who  had  done 
such  great  tilings  for  the  country  in  his 
iinanciol  arrangements,  would  extend  tlie 
inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee  to  tlie 
present  expenditure  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
to  the  whole  national  expenditure.  They 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  great  dang<?r 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  which  arose  from  the  present 
high  prices  of  coal  and  iron.  Should 
those  rates  continue,  they  must  expect  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  income 
of  the  country.  TMs  should  be  met  by 
a  diminution  of  expenditure,  and  he 
believed  that  hon.  Members  who  did 
not  aid  in  the  effort  to  secure  economy 
and  retrenchment  would,  when  they 
sought  re-election  at  the  hands  of  their 
constituents,  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 
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Mb.  HENLEY  said,  lie  was  one  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  was  excessive;  and  for 
this  reason  —  that  in  20  years  it  had 
about  doubled.  He  could  see  no  good 
reason  for  that  fact;  therefore  he  was 
glad  that  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  House.  If  they 
deducted  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  and  other  matters  which  were 
paid  out  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
country  20  years  ago,  they  would  find  the 
present  expenditure  about  £65,000,000  ; 
while20yearsagoitwasonly£50,000,000; 
and  if  they  deducted  from  that  sum 
£35,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  debt 
and  other  fixed  charges  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money,  there  remained  £15,000,000 
which  they  had  to  deal  with  at  that 
period.  Now  they  had  just  £30,000,000 
to  deal  with  —  deducting  £35,000,000 
from  £65,000,000 — because  the  charge 
for  the  public  debt  was  pretty  much  now 
what  it  was  20  years  ago.  For  his  part, 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
were  now  spending  £15,000,000  more 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  course 
which  the  Oovernment  proposed  to  take 
seemed  to  him  a  somewhat  strange  one. 
To  use  a  common  phrase,  **they  con- 
fessed and  avoided."  They  ainitted 
that  something  wanted  looking  into,  and 
the  way  they  proposed  to  look  into  it 
was  to  shift  from  themselves  for  a  time 
— no  man  could  toll  how  long  or  how 
short — all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
They  did  more ;  they  shifted  from  the 
House  of  Commons  all  responsibility, 
because,  of  course,  if  any  question  as  to 
expenditure  came  to  be  discussed,  the 
cry  would  always  be,  '*  Oh,  that  is  for 
the  Committee  !  '*  That  was  one  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  thing ;  but 
there  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not. 
He  was  glad  the  subject  had  been 
brought  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  prosperous.  Englishmen 
when  they  had  money  in  their  pockets 
,  were  very  careless  what  they  paid ;  but 
a  different  state  of  things  might  arise, 
and  then  they  might  witness  very  serious 
dissatisfaction  in  the  coimtry,  if  an  ex- 
cessive expenditure  continued  to  go  on. 
Were  they  getting  sixpennyworth  for 
every  sixpence  they  spent  ?  He  did  not 
think,  from  what  had  passed  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  any  man  could  say 
that    the  groat  establishments  of   the 


country  were  in  a  satisfactoiy  condition. 
They  had  constantly  had  very  awkward 
disputes,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the 
subject,  and  not  imfrequently  matters 
had  taken  place  in  that  House  which 
could  not  but  lead  one  to  think  that  our 
establishments  were  not  in  a  very  en- 
viable state;  and,  if  that  were  so,  it 
made  our  excessive  or  large  expenditure, 
whichever  it  might  be,  still  less  satis- 
factory. It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  growing  impatience  of 
taxation  in  respect  of  a  very  considerable 
element  of  our  revenue.  Those  who  like 
himself  could  recollect  the  year  1815, 
knew  that  when  the  pinch  came 
£15,000,000  of  revenue  was  struck 
off  at  one  blow.  The  Government  of 
the  day  declared  they  could  not  do  with- 
out it  ;  but  somehow  they  did  do  with- 
out it.  He  hoped  they  should  not  have 
any  such  pressure  on  the  country  as 
existed  at  that  time  through  the  war ; 
but  certainly,  without  any  such  pres- 
sure, there  was  an  unpleasant  feeling 
growing  up  about  that  same  tax,  which 
made  people  then  say,  "I  will  pay  no 
more."  That  feeling  was  growing  up 
and  strongly  in  many  directions  in  refer- 
ence to  that  very  tax.  What  course  the 
House  would  take  in  reference  to  it  he 
knew  not ;  but  this  he  knew — that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  done  good 
service  in  bringing  the  subject  of  na- 
tional expenditure  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  because,  if  they  once 
got  into  a  quiet  habit  of  excessive  ex- 
penditure, they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  reckon- 
ing would  not  be  pleasant  for  anyone 
who  was  concerned  in  it.  He  did  not 
blame  the  Government,  whatever  party 
might  be  in  power.  Far  from  it.  He 
believed  it  was  the  House  of  Commons 
that  was  to  blame.  For  many  years 
past  the  Government  had  been,  he  might 
say,  kicked  into  expenditure  rather  than 
otherwise.  He'  would  be  unjust  if  he 
did  not  say  so;  because  he  had  re- 
peatedly seen  move  after  move  from  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  House,  all  with  the 
object  of  making  the  Government  do 
something ;  and  for  the  Government  to 
^'do  something"  always  meant  the 
spending  of  money.  As  to  economy,  it 
had  been  for  many  years  past  absolutely 
visionary.  There  had  been  nothing  of  the 
sort  attempted  in  that  House.  Wisely 
or  imwisely,  the  Government  had  put 
the  Estimates  into  a  great  diotionaiy, 
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and  it  was  impoBsible  for  the  House  to 
deal  with  them.  When  there  were  500 
details  they  could  not  get  men  to  agree 
about  thorn,  and  that  fact  made  hon. 
Members  give  up  the  discussion  of  the 
Estimates  as  a  matter  which  was  abso- 
lutely fruitless.  That  was  the  position 
they  were  in.  The  expenditure  was,  as 
he  had  said,  double  what  it  was  20  years 
ago,  and  he  did  not  think  there  eould 
be  any  good  reason  shown  why  it  was 
BO ;  therefore,  he  was  glad  tlie  ion,  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  had  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House. 

Er  Mr.  LfVlNG  said,  he  was  anxious 
tiittt  the  subject  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  region  of  what  ho  might  coll 
platform  generalities.  It  was  right, 
te  thought,  that  an  independent  Mem- 
l>er  of  the  House  who  had  had  ex- 
peiienee  of  what  practical  economy 
meant  should  be  prepared,  whether 
it  was  popular  or  unpopular  to  do  so, 
^_^to  take  hia  share  of  responsibility 
^Hirith  the  Cfovernment  in  opposing  this 
^•^flort  of  vague  abstract  Kesolution.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  that  Mr» 
Hume  was  a  model  for  economists  to 
study  if  they  wished  to  do  good  service 
in  this  direction.  It  had  been  his  fate 
both  in  pubhc  and  in  private  life  to  have 
to  cut  down  estimates  and  expenditure, 
and  his  experience  was  that  real  economy 
was  to  be  arrived  at  by  practical  efforts 
f  this  kind,  and  not  by  absti-act  lieso- 
[ntions,  for  he  believed  there  could  bo 
no  greater  hindrance  to  the  efforts  of 
the  real  friends  of  economy  than  was 
ished  by  general  Kesolutions  of  this 
jfiescription.  In  the  first  place,  ex- 
aggeration always  led  to  reaction. 
pOharges  of  excessive  and  prolligate  ex- 
nditure,  whereby  tho  poor  were  taxed 
provide  sinecures  for  tho  rich,  were 
ti'uo,  and  brought  about,  a  reaction 
ivhich  indisposed  moderate  men  to  look 
at  the  grievances  which  really  existed, 
d  to  grapple  witli  ih^  means  by  which 
aotieal  reduction  might  be  effected, 
eh  charges  also  placed  the  real  friends 
economy  in  a  false  position  before  the 
countiy,  which  might  suppose  that  they 
were  the  advocates  of  extravagance, 
unless  they  lent  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  what  they  felt  was  a  popular 
delusion.  In  this  instance,  ho  believed 
the  chai'ge  of  excessive  and  proHigate 
expenditure  to  be  exaggerated  and  un- 
true.     The  limits  within  which  economy  ' 


was  possible  were  comparatively  narrow  ; 
and  hon.  Members  should  keep  in  sight 
the  considerations  of  public  puHcy  which 
governed  expenditure,  and  should  not 
lend  themselves  to  any  notion  out  of 
doors  that  this  House  sat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  Treasury  Bench 
in  a  profligate  outlay  of  public  money. 
Duiing  the  last  10  years  the  country  had 
increased  largely  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  no  little  alarm  had  also 
been  felt  for  the  pubhc  safety,  so  that  a 
liigher  rate  of  insurEuico  agtiinst  danger 
might  be  looked  for ;  but  the  national 
expenditure  could  not  be  justly  described 
aa  extravagant  if  it  waslbund  lower  now 
than  it  had  been  10  years  ago.  On  look- 
ing over  the  Estimates  he  found  tlie  ex- 
penditure was  less  now  than  it  was  1 0 
yeai's  ago,  although,  in  consequence  of 
recent  wars,  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
highiir  for  the  insurance  afforded  by 
the  ^Vrmy  and  Navy.  In  1861  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  Be  venue, 
and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Chi- 
nese War,  was  £65,356,000.  In  1862 
it  was  £56,304,000;  whereas  in  1872 
the  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  tho 
cost  of  collection,  was  £64,240.000, 
being  £800,000  less  than  the  average 
expendituj*e  on  the  same  objects  10 
years  ago.  This  was  not  all.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  spending  in  Tennmablo 
Annuities,  going  towards  reduction  of 
National  Debt,  only  £1,837,000  a-year» 
while  we  were  now  paying  £4,512,000 
a-year  in  this  way.  Thus  we  were  now 
spending  £2,675,000  more  a-year  thun 
we  did  10  years  ago  in  the  form  of  Ter- 
minable Annuities  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  Debt,  such  payment  having  been 
entirely  optional  on  our  part.  Had  wo 
only  been  paying  in  1871-2  the  samo 
amount  of  Terminable  Annuities  as  wo 
wera  paying  in  1861-2,  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  tho  country  on  similar 
objects  would  have  been,  not  £800,000, 
but  nearly  £3,500,000  less  now  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  Tliis  was  a  proof, 
not  that  economy  was  not  desirable,  or 
might  not  be  jKisaible,  but  that  clap- 
trap appeals  such  as  these  to  ignorant 
jirejudice  out-of-doors  had  no  real 
foundation.  What  other  country  in 
Eui'ope  could  point  to  a  similar  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  declared  we  were 
going  to  the  bad  because  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  last  decade  more  taxes  had 
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been  taken  off  than  were  taken  off  in 
tiie  last  five  years.  This  was  quite  true ; 
but  on  analyzing  the  account  you  found 
the  explanation  was  perfectly  simple. 
During  the  five  years  before  1861  we 
had  been  involved  in  Chinese  Wars,  the 
extra  expenditure  on  which  amounted  to 
£6,000,000.  In  1861  this  expenditure 
came  to  an  end ;  and,  of  course,  the  Go- 
vernment were  able  to  repeal  the  extra 
taxation  which  had  been  imposed  to  meet 
those  expenses.  Then  there  was  a  period 
of  great  buoyancy  in  our  commerce  and 
revenue,  which  lasted  down  to  1 866,  when 
the  panic  came.  A  period  of  stationary 
revenue  succeeded  for  several  years, 
besides  which  we  had  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  Abyssinian  War.  What  could 
be  more  obvious  than  that  Parliament 
wag  unable  to  repeal  taxation  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  decade  to  the 
same  extent  as  during  the  first  five 
years  ?  Moreover,  hon.  Members  should 
not  leave  out  of  sight  the  great  events 
which  occurred  in  1870.  A  war  which 
then  broke  out  in  Europe  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  led  to  the  greatest  surprises, 
brought  home  forcibly  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  necessity  of  greater 
preparations  against  sudden  inroads  by 
great  military  Powers,  who,  by  means 
of  railways  and  modem  scientific  ap- 
pliances, might  be  able  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  for  the  invasion 
of  our  shores.  He  believed  that  the 
country  saw  that  war  in  modern  times 
had  greatly  altered  in  aspect;  that  a  war 
was  often  decided  in  about  six  weeks;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  stand  in 
better  preparation  against  sudden  attack. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  was  the 
feeling  which  existed  strongly  through- 
out the  country,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
House  whether  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  stronger  than  the  feeling  of 
the  Government,  and  whether  pressure 
was  not  put  upon  the  Government  to  go 
even  further  than  they  did  go.  It  was 
such  an  experience  as  a  merchant  might 
have  who  saw  a  warehouse  next  door 
burnt  down  and  naturally  wished  in  con- 
sequence to  increase  his  insurance.  This 
was  the  explanation  of  the  increase 
which  was  subsequently  made  in  our 
military  Estimates.  But  what  were  we 
paying  altogether  under  the  head  of  in- 
surance, for  this  was  what  our  Array  and 
Navy  meant  ?  In  1863  the  total  expen- 
diture under  this  head  was  £27, 635, 000; 
whilst  in  1872  it  was  £25,803,000.  Thus 

Mr,  Laing 


the  tendency  had  not  been  iowardfl  pro- 
gressive increase.  On  the  oontrary,  in 
&e  Navy,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  his  right  hon.  Eiiend 
(Mr.  Childers),  a  substantial  economy  had 
been  effected  by  adopting  the  simple 
and  rational  principle  that  our  naval 
forces  should  not  be  scattered  over  the 
world,  but,  looking  at  modem  conditions 
of  warfare,  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  Channel,  where  they  might  be  avail- 
able either  for  home  defence  or  for  dis- 
tant expeditions.  The  secret  of  real 
economy  would  be  found  in  measures  of 
this  kind.  Experience  had  taught  him 
that  it  was  not  by  vague  Motions,  but 
by  laying  down  plain,  common-sense 
principles,  by  a  close  and  accurate  study 
of  details,  by  a  wise  administration,  and 
by  weighing  each  case  upon  its  own 
merits  alone  that  we  could  arrive  at  a 
lasting  economy.  One  of  the  maxims 
to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  key- 
stone of  economical  expenditure  was  a 
soimd  foreign  policy.  A  mistaken  fo- 
reign policy  that  involved  us  in  war 
might  cause  an  expenditure  of  tens  or 
hundreds  of  millions  before  we  knew 
where  we  were.  Even  if  it  stopx>ed  short 
of  war  and  brought  the  coun^  into  a 
state  of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  our 
neighbours,  it  would  of  necessiiy  involve 
us  m  very  large  and  extravagant  Esti- 
mates. A  wise,  conciliatory,  yet  firm 
foreign  policy  was  worth,  in  point  of 
economy,  all  flie  declamation  ever  heard 
in  Hyde  Park  or  anywhere  else  to  the 
end  of  time  in  reducing  expenditure. 
The  next  important  element  in  economy 
was  a  consistent  policy,  which  brought 
our  establishments  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  right  lines,  and  then  tried  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  reduction, 
so  as,  however,  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency.  Changes,  even  if  beneficial, 
very  often  caused  expenditure  in  the 
first  instance,  and  if  not  beneficial  they 
were  a  frightful  source  of  expense.  Even 
the  change  in  the  Army  which  had  re- 
cently been  carried  out,  and  which  it 
might  be  right  to  make,  was  likely  to 
involve  the  country,  for  some  time  at 
least,  in  considerable  expense.  The  Go- 
vernment had  undertaken  greatly  to  in- 
crease our  military  power,  and  to  free 
us  from  periodical  panics,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  the  nmitaiy  Esti- 
mates. He  did  not  see,  however,  how 
the  House  could  hope  to  obtain  addi- 
tional efficiency  in  our  military  establish- 
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Pments  without  some  inc2reas6  of  expen- 
Tditure.  If  the  Government  aocomplished 
such  a  result  without  a  considerably  in- 
creased expenditure,  he,  as  a  warm  eco* 
nomist,  aiiould  feel  satisfied.  Another 
\  maadjn  was  that  efficiency  was  the  basis 
I  of  all  economy.  There  was  no  more 
I  fertile  source  of  expense  than  the  penny- 
wise  and  p3und  foolish  policy  of  reducing 
and  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Go- 
vernment establishments  one  year  in 
[order  to  have  to  undo  another  year  what 
tbad  been  done,  and  at  three  times  the 
I  expense.  Another  general  rule  was  if 
Ithey  were  making  reductions  to  reduce 
Imen  and  establishments  rather  than  the 
[pay^  and  never  to  pay  the  men  they  em- 
ployed below  the  mai'ket  value  of  theii^ 
ftbour.  His  final  point,  and  it  was  the 
treat  seoret  of  economy,  was  to  be  found 
the  right  selection  of  men  for  the 
Tereut  Departments.  Get  the  best 
aen  who  were  to  be  found,  give  tliem 
rgo  powers  and  responsibilities,  and 
len  judge  them  by  results.  Eed  tape 
bras  tlie  most  expensive  luxury  a  counti"y 
[»uld  indulge  in.  If  the  Government 
Etw  any  advantage  in  a  Committee  he 
lould  not  object ;  but  he  would  i^ther 
List  to  the  Ministers  responsible  for  the 
I  DepiU'tments,  who  were  anxious  for  eco- 
n^f  and  to  their  permanent  staff,  than 
any  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
tions.  The  danger  was  that  the  inquiry 
rould  simply  end  in  the  Committee  hav- 
ag  to  pass  and  endorse  the  Estimates, 
ad  in  their  relieving  the  Government 
am  responsibility.  He  would  not  give 
auch  for  the  gleaniugs  of  economy 
the  Civil  Service  after  the  present 
Jhaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
jeoretary  to  the  Treasury  had  gone  over 
lem.  In  his  recollection  of  the  Trea- 
fury  far  more  had  been  done  by  perma- 
nent otficers  of  a  depaitment,  assisted 
by  some  Member  of  the  Government, 
itttituting  an  inquiry  into  the  expendi- 
[ire  of  gome  one  specific  branch  or  de- 
rtment.  If,  however,  the  Government 
ought  they  would  like  to  have  a  Com- 
jttee,  he  should  prefer  that  Amendment 
to  the  adoption  of  any  such  vague  and 
^^Mfcbstract  ^Resolution  as  that  of  the  hon. 
^^Hbnd  learned  Member  for  Oxford. 
■TMr.  VEHNON  HAECOUBT  said,  he 
^pUd  not  think  it  necessary  for  him  to 
^^ reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
I  tleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  who  had 
I  proved  to  be  more  Ministerialist  than 
the  Minister*    If  the  hon.  Gentleman 


had  made  any  criticism  at  all  on  his 
speech,  he  should  say  that  he  had  been 
very  severe  on  abstract  Hesolutions. 
What  the  hon.  Member  preferred  to 
abstract  Resolutions  and  general  maxims, 
he  left  it  to  the  Ministers  whom  he 
patronised  to  say.  When  he  laid  down 
the  maxim  of  a  good  foreign  policy  with- 
out saying  what  a  good  foreign  policy 
was»  tiie  hon.  Gentleman  himself  must 
decide  his  own  meaning  ;  but  whatever 
might  bo  a  good  foreign  policy,  they 
could  at  least  understand  what  was  con- 
YOjod  when  the  hon.  Member  placed 
English  finance  on  as  satisfactory  a  basis 
as  they  saw  existing  in  the  present 
Indian  finance.  With  respect  to  abstract 
Resolutir*ns  they  had  produced,  if  nothing 
else,  a  Committee.  He  had  to  thank  the 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land (Mr.  Laing)  for  kind  and  season- 
able advice,  and  he  had  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  tone  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  pleased  to  speak  of  the  Motion. 
Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was 
difficult  to  define  an  abstract  Resolution. 
WoU,  there  was  a  celebrated  abstract  Re- 
solution, if  possible  more  abstract  than 
this,  which  produced  a  great  effect  on 
the  country.  It  was,  tliat  the  power  of 
the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  had  immediate 
Parliamentary  operation ;  but  it  had 
immediate  effect  in  changing  the  whole 
relation  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Executive  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  pleasant  terms, 
had  recommended  to  him  the  example 
of  Mr,  Hume,  and  had  hold  out  a  pro- 
spect that  in  time  he  might  repeat  some 
of  the  labours  which  that  gentleman  ac- 
complished. It  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Hume  died  about  the  time  at  which  he 
(Mr,  Hai"court)  began  pohtical  life,  and 
he  had  watched  the  career  of  Mr.  Hume 
with  great  attentir>n  and  admiration. 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  a  young  man  in  1 84 ft. 
He  had  had  a  protracted  Parhamentary 
experience,  and  he  had  perhaps  become 
in  his  old  age  a  little  impatient  for  the 
reputation  which  posterity  were  about 
to  award  him ;  but  in  the  year  1848 — the 
year  of  the  French  Revolution — when 
perhaps  questions  of  poHcy  affecting 
pubHc  esfcablishments  were  ihe  most  im- 
portant that  could  be  addressed  to  tho 
House,  Mr.  Hume  himself  moved — 
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T^fAT?-RTTCT>  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT 

(1870)  AMEND^IENT  BILL. 

(Jfr.  Einde  Fabner,  Mr.  Amphlett^  Mr,  Osborne 

Morgafif  Mr,  Jacob  Bright.) 

[bill    7.]      SECOND    EEADENTG. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  HINDE  PALMEE,  in  moving 
that  the  BiQ  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  would  not  on  this  occasion  enter 
at  length  upon  the  property  relations 
between  husband  and  wife — that  had 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  debates 
upon  the  Bills  introduced  in  1869  and 
1870;  but  he  could  not  but  express  his 
regret  at  the  absence  firom  the  House  on 
important  public  duties  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  of  London,  in  whose 
hands  the  conduct  of  that  measure 
would  have  rested  had  he  been  pre- 
sent, and  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  subject,  together  with  his  great 

Eersonal  weight  and  influence,  would 
ave  served  to  gain  for  it  a  favour- 
able consideration.  Still,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  so  plain  and  so  just 
as  to  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  those  who  examined 
it.  The  question,  moreover,  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment in  1869  and  1870,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  Act  was  passed  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  amend. 
Substantially  the  common  law  of  this 
coimtry  as  to  married  women's  property 
remained  what  it  was  before  the  Act  of 
1 870,  which  professed  to  amend  it.  That 
law  was  that  by  her  marriage  tlie  whole 
of  a  woman's  personal  property  was  im- 
mediately vested  in  her  husband,  and 
placed  entirely  at  his  control  and  dis- 
posal. By  contracting  marriage  a  woman 
forfeited  all  her  property.  This  seemed, 
at  first  sight,  an  extraordinary  and  inde- 
fensible proposition.  The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate 
on  this  question  in  1868,  said — ''Show 
me  what  crime  there  is  in  matrimony 
that  it  should  be  visited  by  the  same 
punishment  as  high  treason."  Mr.  Mill, 
in  speaking  on  this  question,  said  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  having  imposed  on  them,  without 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  what 
we  inflicted  on  the  worst  criminals  as  a 
penalty — like  felons,  they  were  incapable 
of  holding  property.  Now,  they  had 
heard  much  of  the  discrepancy  between 
law  and  equity,  and  he  did  not  think  a 


stronger  example  of  the  contradiotioB 
between  them  coidd  be  quoted  than  in 
this  instance  relating  to  me  property  of 
married  women.  For  the  common  law 
being,  as  he  had  stated  it,  the  equify 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  took  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  rights  of 
married  women  in  respect  of  jproperty. 
And  he  might  remark,  in  passing,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  strong  recommendations 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  scheme  of  legal 
reform  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  this 
anomalous  condition  of  things,  by  fusing 
together  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and 
equity.  By  means  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  the  wife's  property,  which  would 
otherwise  be  forfeited  to  the  husband, 
was  protected  from  his  control,  and  the 
same  object  was  constantly  attained 
through  the  medium  of  marriage  settle- 
ments, which  were  really  standing  pro- 
tests against  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  But  poor  women  could  not  afford 
the  expense  either  of  having  a  marriage 
settlement,  or  of  applying  to  the  Courts 
of  Equity ;  and  the  present  Bill  would 
obviate  ^e  necessity  of  their  resorting 
to  those  costly  modes  of  protecting  their 
interests.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  was  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  advantage  of 
women  belonging  to  the  poorer  (biases 
and  to  the  shopkeeping  communily  pos- 
sessing comparatively  small  property. 
In  1868  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
(Mr.  Lefevre)  brought  in  a  measure  very 
similar  to  the  present  one,  which,  having 
been  read  a  second  time,  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  who  however  re- 
ported so  late  in  the  Session  that  the 
Bill  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  1869  the 
Recorder  of  London  brought  in  his  first 
Bill,  based  entirely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  That  Bill,  in  its  turn,  was 
read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  comprising  several 
eminent  lawyers,  who  most  carefully 
settled  its  provisions ;  and  the  Bill  he 
had  now  presented  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  which  came  from  that 
Select  Committee.  The  measure  of 
1869  passed  through  that  Houae,  and 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  was  read  the  second  time,  bat 
there  stopped.  The  Recorder  re-intro- 
duced the  Bill  in  1870,  when  a  mtl 
Bill  was  alao  brought  in  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  CSieeter  (Mr.  Baikee),  but 
one  treating  the  ornestini  in  a  Toy 
partial  and  imyaifti*  "Wi^.    The  Be- 
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Eesolution,  it  would  not  become  him  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILDEES  said,  that  aa   the 
Prime  Minister  could  not  speak  again, 
_lie  would  move  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  tho  word  ^*That'*  to  the 
nd  of  tho  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*a  .Select  Comniitteo  be  appointed  to  inquire 
jrhcther  anj^  and  what  reductions  can  be  effected 
\  the  expenditure  for  CMvil  Servioos  (othcft  than 
he  Natiijnal  Debt  and  the  Civil  liat),  whether 
hargt^d  on  the  Consoliflaled  Fund  or  dofrayf:!d 
om  Votes  of  Parliament,  ^ath  Bpedal  referoncG 
\  those  branches  thereof  which  are  not  under 

!  direct  or  effectual  coati*oI  of  the  TToaaurv/' 
'{Mi\  ChilfirrH,) 

-instead  thereof. 

Question,  ^'  That  the  words  proposed 
^  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
at,  and  neffatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Civil  Rebvice  ExpENnirtT-RE. — Select  Com- 
mittee appointeti,  "  to  inquire  whether  any  and 
what  rfductions  can  be  effected  in  tho  expendi- 
ture for  CHvil  Services  (other  than  the  Na- 
tionjil  Debt  and  the  Q'vil  List),  whether  charged 
on  the  Consculidated  Fimd  or  defrayed  from 
Votefl  of  Pfirlianiont»  with  special  reference  to 
those  branchoB  thereof  which  are  not  under  the 
dii'ect  or  effectual  control  of  the  Treasury." 

And,  on  Febniaiy  28,  Committee  nomitmttd  as 
ffdluwa  :— *Sir  Stafpoud  NoitTKCOTBt  ^Ir-  Vk^i- 
xoy  IlAitcoL'aT,  Air.  Sclatek  -  Booth,  ^tr, 
KiaKMAX  HouGsoN,  Viftcount  CbichtoXt  litr. 
White,  Mr,  Rathkone,  Blr.  William  Hbnry 
^MFTH,  Mr.  M*LiAREN,  Mr.  West,  5fr.  Frede- 

vK  Staxlbt,  Mr,  Hermok,  Mr.  Rvlani>8, 
Eaikes,  Mr.  CV»nT,  Mr.  ^VIelly,  and  Mr. 

iiu>£iiB : — Power  to  sc^nd  for  perBons,  papers, 
bd  records ;  Five  to  be  the  qnorum. 


RXATTOITS    ORTEOTIONS     (BOROUGH 
REGISTRATION)  BILI/-[BrLL  37.] 
i  (3fi%  JiftthboHr^  Mr.  Whiibrtttd^  Mt\  Manuy,) 
SECOIH)    HEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 
Mb.  RATHBONE,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
lid,  its  object  was  to  provide  that  a 
pvifling  barrister  should  not  strike  a 
lan's  name  off  the  register  merely  for 
non-attendance  unless  there  was  B.primd 
facie  ground  for  making  objection.  To 
show  the  necessity  of  the  Bill  he  would  re- 
fer to  instances  of  wholesale  objection.  In 
ono  caue  there  were  8,000  objections,  of 
which  only  2,000  could  be  sustained  ;  in 
whole  streets,  in  certain  districts,  every 


name  beginning  with  "Mac"  or  with 
**  0\*'  wliich  were  presumed  to  be  Scotch 
or  Irish  voters,  had  been  objected  to. 
Again,  in  a  subsequent  revision,  out  of 
3,858  objections,  only  158  were  struck 
off  on  merits,  and  2,867  votes  were 
disallowed  simply  for  non-attendance, 
If  the  Grovemment  Bill  dealt  with  this 
evil  satisfactorily,  this  BiU  woidd  not  be 
proceeded  with,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
put  off  the  Committee  until  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  produced. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  7\ieBday  \%th  March, 


SETTLED   ESTATES   BILL. 
On  Motion  of  ilr.  8TArLKTON,  Bill  to  make 
certain  iilterations  in  the  Law  relating  to  Settled 
Estates,  ortltrt'if  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Staplb- 
Tojf  and  Mr.  WiiiiELHouRE. 


BBFAMATION  BILL, 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Raxkes,  Bill  to  further 
protect  Pn  \-ate  Hiaracter  against  Defamation, 
ord^rtd  to  b>  bpjuj^ht  in  by  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr* 
CRopf;,  and  Mr.  Whituueai>. 

Bill  pyeaentrtl^  and  rt^ad  the  first  time.  [  BiU  70.  ] 


MINORS  PROTECTION  BIU.. 

On  Motion  of  Mr,  ^Iitchell  Henry,  Bill 
for  the  proteelion  of  Alinors  from  fraiud,  Mdvrvd 
to  be  bixjught  in  by  Mx,  Mitchell  Henry.  Mr. 
Headlam,  Mi\  Bi/tt,  Mr.  ScoimrtELn,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gilpix. 

WHilpntLfii^d^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  6d*] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  \Uh  Fehruary,  1673. 

MINTJTES.j  —  PruLtr  Bills—  Ordertd^Fir*t 

Jttadinff — Local  Legislation  (Ir*>land)  •  [72] ; 

Mimicipal  Frjintbiae  (Ir<4and)  •  [73] ;  Muni- 

ripil  l*ri%^leg<*»  (Ireland)  •  [74], 
Fivfit  /^ff^/rw,^— *Sv'ttledEstj4tes*  [71L 
S^rmifi  Hrftiiiftg  —  ]VIan"ied  Women  a  Prop<*rty 

Act    (1870)   Amendment    [7] ;    Agricultural 

CTiildren  [8]. 
Third   Heading —  ^ii^mg   Foreat  •    [39]»  and 

pasud. 
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T^fAP-RTTCT)  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT 

(1870)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(Jfr.  Hinde  Palmer,  Mr.  AmphUtt,  Mr.  Oahonie 

Morgan,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.) 

[bill    7.]      SECOND    HEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  HINDE  PALMEE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  would  not  on  this  occasion  enter 
at  length  upon  the  property  relations 
between  husband  and  wife — that  had 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  debates 
upon  the  Bills  introduced  in  1869  and 
1870;  but  he  could  not  but  express  his 
regret  at  the  absence  fiom  the  House  on 
important  public  duties  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  of  London,  in  whose 
hands  the  conduct  of  that  measure 
would  have  rested  had  he  been  pre- 
sent, and  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  subject,  together  with  his  great 
personal  weight  and  influence,  would 
have  served  to  gain  for  it  a  favour- 
able consideration.  Still,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  so  plain  and  so  just 
as  to  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  those  who  examined 
it.  The  question,  moreover,  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment in  1869  and  1870,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  Act  was  passed  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  amend. 
Substantially  the  common  law  of  this 
country  as  to  married  women's  property 
remained  what  it  was  before  the  Act  of 
1870,  which  professed  to  amend  it.  That 
law  was  that  by  her  marriage  the  whole 
of  a  woman's  personal  property  was  im- 
mediately vested  in  her  husband,  and 
placed  entirely  at  his  control  and  dis- 
posal. By  contracting  marriage  a  woman 
forfeited  all  her  property.  This  seemed, 
at  first  sight,  an  extraordinary  and  inde- 
fensible proposition.  The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate 
on  this  question  in  1868,  said — ''Show 
me  what  crime  there  is  in  matrimony 
that  it  should  be  visited  by  the  same 
punishment  as  high  treason."  Mr.  Mill, 
in  speaking  on  this  question,  said  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  having  imposed  on  them,  without 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  what 
we  inflicted  on  the  worst  criminals  as  a 
penalty — like  felons,  they  were  incapable 
of  holding  property.  Now,  they  had 
heard  much  of  the  discrepancy  between 
law  and  equity,  and  he  dxd  not  think  a 


stronger  example  of  the  contradiotioB 
between  them  coidd  be  quoted  than  in 
this  instance  relating  to  the  property  of 
married  women.  For  the  common  law 
being,  as  he  had  stated  it,  the  equity 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  took  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  rights  of 
married  women  in  respect  of  property. 
And  he  might  remark,  in  passing,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  strong  recommenoations 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  scheme  of  legal 
reform  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  mis 
anomalous  condition  of  things,  by  fusing 
together  the  jurisdiction  of  Law  and 
equity.  By  means  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  the  wife's  property,  which  would 
otherwise  be  forfeited  to  the  husband, 
was  protected  from  his  control,  and  the 
same  object  was  constantly  attained 
through  the  mediimi  of  marria&;e  settle- 
ments, which  were  really  standing  pro- 
tests against  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  But  poor  women  could  not  afford 
the  expense  either  of  having  a  marriage 
settlement,  or  of  applying  to  the  Courts 
of  Equity ;  and  the  present  Bill  would 
obviate  ttie  necessity  of  their  resorting 
to  those  costly  modes  of  protecting  their 
interests.  The  BiQ,  in  fact,  was  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  advantage  of 
women  belonging  to  the  poorer  dfasses 
and  to  the  shopkeeping  community  pos- 
sessing comparatively  small  property. 
In  1868  the  Secretary  to  the  Adnuralty 
(Mr.  Lefevre)  brought  in  a  measure  very 
similar  to  the  present  one,  which,  having 
been  read  a  second  time,  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  who  however  re- 
ported so  late  in  the  Session  that  the 
Bill  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  1869  the 
Eecorder  of  London  brought  in  his  first 
Bill,  based  entirely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  That  Bill,  in  its  turn,  was 
read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  comprising  several 
eminent  lawyers,  who  most  care^illy 
settled  its  provisions;  and  the  Bill  he 
had  now  presented  was  substantiaUy  the 
same  as  the  one  which  came  from  that 
Select  Committee.  The  measure  of 
1869  passed  through  that  House,  and 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  was  read  the  second  time,  but 
there  stopped.  The  Recorder  re-intro- 
duced the  Bill  in  1870,  when  a  rival 
Bill  was  also  brought  in  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  lUikes),  but 
one  treating  the  question  in  a  veiy 
partial   and   imperwct  way.    The  Be- 
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corder*8  Bill  wae  read  the  second  time, 
while  the  rival  Bill  was  rejected  by  a 
ma.jority  of  162.  The  former  went  up 
to  the  other  House,  where  it  was  dealt 
with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
almost  all  the  sood  that  was  in  it. 
When  it  came  down  very  late  in  the 
Session  in  that  mangled  conditioii|  the 
Recorder  accepted  it  under  protest,  be- 
cause it  etiU  contained  one  redeeming 
feature — namely,  a  protection  for  the 
earnings  of  poor  married  women,  but  he 
intimated  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
could  not  end  with  this  Bill — ►that  there 
remained  much  to  be  remedied,  and  that 
the  Bill  admitted  principles  which,  unless 
it  wag  supposed  that  bad  husbands  were 
only  to  De  found  among  the  poorer 
classes,  must  lead  to  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  measure.  This  was  not  the 
only  protest  against  the  legislation  of 
1870*  The  Attorney  General  admitted 
that  there  were  so  many  defects  in  the 
Act  of  1870  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  an  amending  Bill ;  and  Mr. 
Dodgson,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  had 
drawn  the  Bill  in  charge  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr* 
Staveley  Hill),  aLsri  stated  that  it  was  full 
of  blots  and  itself  a  blot  on  our  statute 
book,  and  the  moat  absurd  Act  he  had 
ever  read.  One  promintrnt  fault  was  this — 
it  oontainod  a  provision  that  no  husband 
should  be  liable  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts 
of  his  wife,  although  by  his  marriage  he 
had  acquired  under  the  law  all  her  pro- 
porty ;  so  tliat  neither  the  husband  nor 
the  wife  was  liable  as  the  law  now  stood 
for  those  debts,  and  the  creditors  were 
powerless.  Another  clause  enacted  that 
property  coming  to  a  married  woman  as 
next-of-kin  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy 
was  to  belong  to  her  absolutely ;  but  a 
lai^  legacy  or  bequest  to  ber  would  go 
to  her  husband.  Suppose,  for  instance^ 
a  father  to  die  intestate,  his  daughter 
being  next-of-kin  she  would  receive  the 
amount,  whether  it  was  £200  or  any 
larger  sum;  but  supposing  that  next 
week  her  uncle  died,  leaving  her  a  legacy 
of  £5,000,  that  legacy  would  go — by  for- 
feiture, as  he  might  call  it — to  her  hus- 
band. In  fact,  the  Act  of  1870  bristled 
with  anomalies  and  absurdities.  Its  chief 
value  was  that  it  conceded  the  principle 
that  married  women  ought  to  be  entitled 
under  certain  circumstances  to  their  own 
property.  Instead,  however,  of  starting 
with  that  principle,  the  Lords  had 
framed  a  number  of  complicated  clauses, 


providing  that  women  might  enjoy  almost 
every  kind  of  property — money  in  the 
funds,  in  joint-stock  companies,  or  in  a 
loan  or  a  beneiit  or  building  society,  and 
deposits  in  savings  banks.  This  in  a 
manner  practically  conceded  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  was  contending ;  but 
this  concession  was  so  hampered  by 
special  provisions  and  restrictions  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  poor  women 
to  avail  themselves  of  them  without  em- 
ploying a  lawyer,  wluch  they  could  not 
afford  to  do.  The  power  of  separate 
trading  would  be  a  great  boon;  but 
there  being  no  provision  in  the  Act 
rendering  married  women  liable  to  be 
sued  for  debts,  the  wholesale  houses 
would  not  supply  goods  to  married 
women  carrying  on  business  in  that 
way.  The  present  Bill  sought  to  remedy 
the  defects  he .  had  indicated,  by  pro- 
viding that  a  married  woman  should  be 
capable  of  aequiring,  holding,  alienating, 
devising,  and  bequeathing  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  of  contracting  and  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  as  if  she  were  B.fem9  i9ok, 
Tliat  was  the  only  sound  principle  on 
which  they  could  effectually  amend  the 
law.  It  might  bo  urged  again,  as  on 
former  occasions,  that  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous, in  a  social  point  of  view,  to 
make  married  women  so  independent  in 
regard  to  their  property;  but  that 
objection  equally  applied  to  marriage 
settlements  and  to  the  equitable  doctrine 
carried  out  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
against  the  introduction  of  which,  in- 
deed, it  was  advanced,  but  without 
effect,  centuries  ago»  The  whole  mis- 
chief had  arisen  through  the  BUI  being 
dealt  with  iu  the  other  House  on  no  in- 
telligible principle.  He  expected  to  hear 
the  stock  objections  against  this  Bill, 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  be 
influenced  by  them ;  but  would  not 
hesitate  to  reaffirm  the  principle  which 
it  had  repeatedly  sanctioned^  and  to 
make  the  law  affecting  millions  of  their 
fellow-subjects  consistent  with  common 
sense,  justice,  and  equity.  He  now 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
* '  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Jfr.  Uinde  Pahner.) 

Mr.  OEEGORY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said,  that  he  should  certainly 
repeat  the  stock  arguments  against  this 
moasure,   and  if   the  arguments  were 
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{3fr,  Einde  Palmer,  Mr,  AmphUtf,  Mr.  Osbonie 

Morgan,  Mr,  Jacob  Bright.) 

[bill    7.]      SECOND    HEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  HINDE  PALMEE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  would  not  on  this  occasion  enter 
at  length  upon  the  property  relations 
between  husband  and  wife — that  had 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  debates 
upon  the  Bills  introduced  in  1869  and 
1870;  but  he  could  not  but  express  his 
regret  at  the  absence  from  the  House  on 
important  public  duties  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  of  London,  in  whose 
hands  the  conduct  of  that  measure 
would  have  rested  had  ho  been  pre- 
sent, and  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  subject,  together  with  his  great 
personal  weight  and  influence,  would 
have  served  to  gain  for  it  a  favour- 
able consideration.  Still,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  so  plain  and  so  just 
as  to  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  those  who  examined 
it.  The  question,  moreover,  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment in  1869  and  1870,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  Act  was  passed  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  amend. 
Substantially  the  common  law  of  this 
country  as  to  married  women's  property 
remained  what  it  was  before  the  Act  of 
1 870,  which  professed  to  amend  it.  That 
law  was  that  by  her  marriage  the  whole 
of  a  woman's  personal  property  was  im- 
mediately vested  in  her  husband,  and 
placed  entirely  at  his  control  and  dis- 
posal. By  contracting  marriage  a  woman 
forfeited  all  her  property.  This  seemed, 
at  first  sight,  an  extraordinary  and  inde- 
fensible proposition.  The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate 
on  this  question  in  1868,  said — ''Show 
me  what  crime  there  is  in  matrimony 
that  it  should  be  visited  by  the  same 
punishment  as  high  treason."  Mr.  Mill, 
in  speaking  on  this  question,  said  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  having  imposed  on  them,  without 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  what 
we  inflicted  on  the  worst  criminals  as  a 
penalty — like  felons,  they  were  incapable 
of  holding  property.  Now,  they  had 
heard  much  of  the  discrepancy  between 
law  and  equity,  and  he  did  not  think  a 


stronger  example  of  the  contradiction 
between  them  coidd  be  quoted  than  in 
this  instance  relating  to  the  property  of 
married  women.  For  the  common  law 
being,  as  he  had  stated  it,  the  equity 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  took  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  rights  of 
married  women  in  respect  of  ]property. 
And  he  might  remark,  in  passing,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  strong  recommendJEitions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  scheme  of  legal 
reform  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  this 
anomalous  condition  of  things,  by  fiisinff 
together  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and 
equity.  By  means  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  the  wife's  property,  which  would 
otherwise  be  forfeited  to  the  hnsbandy 
was  protected  from  his  control,  and  the 
same  object  was  constantljr  attained 
through  the  medium  of  mamage  settle- 
ments, which  were  zeally  standing  pro- 
tests against  the  common  law  A  tbs 
land.  But  poor  women  could  not  aflbgi 
the  expense  either  of  Imviog  a  liiuiirui^n 
settlement,  or  of  applying  to  the  C-oiii^ 
of  Equity;  and  the  present  Bill  would 
obviate  &e  necessity  of  their  roaortiu^l 
to  those  costiv  modes  of  protecting  the5^ 
interests.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  was  ipe^ 
ciaUy  designed  for  the  advantage  of 
women  belong^g  to  the  poorer  daim 
and  to  the  shopkeeping  community  pos» 
sessing  comparatively  small  property. 
In  1868  the  Beoretanr  to  the  Admiraliy^i 
(Mr.  Lefevre)  bioognt  in  a  meaitire  vory 
similar  to  the  present  one,  which,  havin 
been  read  a  second  time,  waa  refem 
to  a  Select  Ccnnmittoe}  who  however  n^ 
ported  so  late  in  tho  Sossion  that  * 
Bill  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  I  ^'  '  th' 
Recorder  of  London  brought  in 
Bill,  based  entirely  on  ttesn- 
ciple  as  that  of  the  Seer'' 
Admiralty.  That  Bill,  r 
read  a  second  time  r 
Select  Committee,  ' 
eminent  lawyers, 
settled  its  provi 
had  now  presoi. 
same  as  the  < 
Select  Conniii: 
1869  i)assed  tin- 
went  up  to  thu  II" 
it  was  read  the  - 
there  stopped.  The  L'- 
duced  the  Bill  in  187o. 
Bill  was  also  brough* 
Member  for  Chester 
one  treating  the 
partial   and   imp 
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complete  and  absolute  power  of  alien- 
ating  her  property,  to  have  the  power 
of  suing  and  oeing  sued,  and  of  con- 
tracting. The  practical  efltect  of  such 
a  state  of  things  might  be  this — Sup- 
pose a  husband  and  wife  living  to- 
gether in  a  house  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter,  and  that  they  had 
some  slight  difference :  the  wife  might 
say  to  him,  **  This  is  my  house  and  I 
would  much  rather  you  would  leave  it." 
If  he  did  not  leave  it,  she  would  be  en- 
abled to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  to 
turn  him  out.  The  husband  might  be 
expelled  from  the  house  one  day  and 
somebody  else  brought  into  it  the  next. 
Again,  she  might  bring  any  action  on 
contract  she  thought  fit  against  her 
husband.  Let  the  House  fancy  a 
husband  and  wife,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, sitting  down  to  breakfast  and 
Sassing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ay  together,  and  the  wife  then  going 
out  to  consult  her  solicitor  and  coming 
home  to  dine  with  her  husband.  What 
a  pleasant  state  of  things  that  would 
be !  There  was  another  anomaly  which 
would  arise  imder  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  which  provided  that  a  husband 
should  not  be  liable  in  damages  for  any 
wrong  committed  by  his  wife.  Let  him 
suppose  that  a  lady  driving  a  carriage 
ran  over  somebody  through  negligence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  was 
now  a  remedy  against  the  husband; 
but  under  the  Bill  there  would  be  no 
remedy  at  all  in  the  event  of  the  wife  not 
having  any  property.  A  wife,  again, 
under  the  Bill  might  contract  with  the 
outer  world — she  might  trade  on  her 
own  accoimt  without  the  consent  of  the 
husband.  Let  the  House  imagine  the 
husband  a  grocer  and  the  wife  setting 
up  a  shop  in  the  same  street  and  taking 
a  partner  whom  she  called  a  cousin — 
her  partner  need  not  be  a  woman,  and 
might  not  be  a  cousin  at  all.  These 
were  not  overdrawn  cases ;  they  were 
likely  to  occur;  and  if  they  were  not 
likely  to  occur,  yet  when  the  House  was 
testing  principles  it  was  proper  to  press 
those  principles  to  their  result.  Sup- 
pose, again,  that  a  husband  and  wife 
had  each  £500  a-year,  and  that  they 
sent  their  children  to  school;  suppose 
the  wife  took  them  to  school,  who  was 
to  pay  for  them  ?  The  same  thing  ap- 
plied to  servants :  he  doubted  whether 
if  a  wife  engaged  a  servant  the  husband 
would  be  liable  for  her  wages.    But  the 

Mr,  Lopes 


hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that 
he  was  merely  seeking  to  do  by  the  Bill 
things  which  were  every  day  done  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  would 
remind  him,  however,  that  the  object  of 
the  Court  of  Chanceiy  was  not  to  protect 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  but  to 
protect  her  against  her  own  imprudence 
and  against  the  imprudence  of  the  hus- 
band; while  the  essential  object  of  a 
settlement  was  to  provide  an  inalienable 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage. But  if  this  Bill  became  law,  the 
woman  might  dissipate  every  shilling  of 
her  property  to-morrow.  The  experience 
of  America  was  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  Bill;  but  the  case  of  the  two 
coimtries  was  entirely  different.  It  was 
the  old  mistake  of  applying  to  an  adult 
a  remedy  because  it  had  been  found  to 
suit  the  constitution  of  a  child.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  happy 
homes  of  England  had  been  fostered  by 
the  law  which  it  was  sought  to  alter, 
and  which  had  existed  over  1,000  years ; 
and  he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that 
it  would  not  give  its  assent  to  a  mea- 
sure which  was  calculated  to  destroy 
that  good  feeling  which  it  was  so  desir- 
able should  exist  between  husband  and 
wife. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Oregary.) 

Me.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  in  sup- 
porting  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
said,  that  the  alternative  before  the 
House  was  either  to  accept  the  present 
BiU  or  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1870.  The 
latter  Act  was  no  more  than  a  feeble 
compromise — and  as  to  the  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  against  the  Bill 
that  day,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  pro- 
duce discord  in  married  life,  they  were 
to  be  found  again  and  again  embalmed 
in  the  pa^es  of  Mansard.  Indeed,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had  eone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  proposal  sudi  as 
that  now  made  would  result,  if  passed 
into  law,  in  turning  England  into  a  bear 
Mrden  and  every  woman  into  a  shrew. 
Would  it  be  believed  that  such  lanffoaffe 
was  applied  to  a  measure  which  simplj 
sought  to  give  women  that  proteotKm 
without  which  no  hon.  GtontleiniBn  whom 
he  addressed  would  allow  his  aiater  or 
daughter  to  embark  on  the  sea  of  mar- 
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rioge?  As  to  the  argument  adysmcod 
bj  the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Lopes),  that 
under  tho  Bill  a  wife  might  hring  an 
action  of  ejectment  against  the  husband, 
Bho  might  do  that  as  the  law  now  stood 
— not,  indeed  J  by  an  action  of  ejectment, 
but  by  bill  in  Chancery.  Every  objec- 
tion, he  might  add,  which  had  been 
urged  against  the  Bill  was  met  by  the 
doctrine  of  ** separate  use*' — a  doctrine 
which,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had 
been  found  to  operate  exceedingly  well 
for  the  protection  of  the  wife,  and  which 
did  no  harm  to  anyone.  The  Bill  merely 
Bought  to  establish  the  broad  principle 
that  marriage  did  not,  like  treason  or 
felouy,  work  a  civil  forfeiture;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
opposed  by  some  hon.  Members  not  so 
much  because  of  what,  in  reality,  would 
be  its  effect,  as  because  of  that  to  whioh 
they  feared  it  would  lead — the  develop- 
ment of  the  **  women's  rights  *'  question, 
and  looming  behind  that  a  Parliament 
in  petticoats.  He,  however,  believing 
the  matter  to  be  jnst  and  right,  should 
give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mb.  BOUEKE  said,  he  would  gladly 
see  the  Act  of  1870  repealed.  He  thought 
Ids  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
said  that  this  Bill  proposed  to  do  notliing 
more  than  cotild  oe  done  by  a  bill  in 
C?hancery,  had  fallen  into  some  mistake, 
because  a  woman  could  not  now  do  many 
things  which  were  proposed  by  this  Bill 
without  consent  of  her  trustees,  and  he 
was  sure  no  trustees  in  the  world  would 
allow  her  to  do  what  wasproposed  to  be 
done  under  this  Bill,  ^ere  was  one 
point  of  view  which  had  been  over- 
looked —  he  meant  the  injurious  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  in  the  case  of  cre- 
ditors. A  wife  might,  for  example, 
enter  into  a  business  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, might  fail,  take  all  the  money  she 
could  re^2e  back  to  her  husband,  to 
whom  Ae  might  say  it  belonged,  and 
th©  creditors  would  have  no  remedy. 
On  the  Bodal  aspect  of  the  question  he 
wordd  not  dwell,  beyond  saying  that  it 
had  on  a  former  occasion  been  very  well 
illustrated  by  his  hon.  Fnend  the  Mem- 
ber for  th©  Universitj*  of  Cambridge,  to 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  just  referred,  and  whose  warning 
he  hoped  the  HooBe  would  ren^ember, 
for  it  was,  he  believed,  founded  on  true 
wisdom. 


Me.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  said,  that  as 
the  Bill  before  the  House  was  almost 
identical  with  the  Bill  which  he  intro- 
duced iu  1868,  he  hoped  lie  might  be 
allowed  to  state  why  the  House  should 
not  be  eatisfied  with  the  Act  of  1 870 ; 
but  should  accept  the  more  complete 
measure  now  under  discussion.  The 
Bill  of  1868  was  carried  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Tho 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  then 
state  of  the  law,  under  whioh  all  tho  un- 
settled property  of  the  ^vife  passed  to 
her  husband — a  state  of  tilings  which 
operated  very  hardly  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes,  where  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  all  the  little  property  the  wife 
possessed  to  be  swept  away  and  squan- 
dered by  the  husband.  The  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  wife  ought  to 
bo  protected,  not  by  extending  the  rules 
of  equity,  but  by  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  common  law  itself,  by  preserving  for 
the  wife  all  the  power  she  would  have 
had  over  lier  property  had  she  remained 
single.  In  1869  tho  Bill  was  again  in- 
troduced by  the  hon,  and  leamofl  Mem- 
ber the  Recorder  of  London,  ai  li- 
ject  having  been  more  fiiUy  '  d 
was  passed  on  the  second  reading  without 
a  division,  and  was  again  refOTred  to  a 
Select  Cbmmittee,  by  whom  it  was  a^in 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  BUI  nav- 
ing  been  carried  by  a  large  majority,  it 
went  up  to  tho  House  of  Lordi,  wnere 
it  met  with  a  very  different  fate,  and 
became  so  altered  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable.  He  doubted  whether  in 
the  Statute  Book  there  was  any  Act  no 
badly  drawn,  so  faulty,  and  so  absurd 
in  many  of  its  details  as  the  Act  of  1S70. 
He  trusted  that  those  Judge©  who  had 
recently  inveighed  from  the  Bench 
against  hasty  legislation  woidd  re- 
member that  tlie  Act  of  1870  waa  ex- 
clusively the  handiwork  of  the  Law 
Lords  of  the  House  of  LordB.  Among 
its  many  defects,  however,  it  presented 
one  great  and  im|)ortant  advantage 
— ^it  recognijced  for  the  first  time  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  married  women ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  this  advantage  the  measure,  as 
altered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  was  per^ 
mxtted  to  pass  when  it  came  down  again 
to  this  House.  The  measure,  howereor, 
waa  accepted  as  an  instalment,  in  the 
belief  that  Parliament  would  not  refuse 
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on  a  future  occasion  to  remedy  its  mani- 
fold defects.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  was  identical  with  that  passed  by 
the  Committee  in  1869.  The  difference 
between  the  Act  of  1870  and  the  present 
Bill  was  this — for  the  House  of  Lords 
having  admitted  the  grievance  of  the 
law  previous  to  1870,  that  Act  must  be 
accepted  as  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject,  and  the  House  must  there- 
fore compare  the  present  proposals 
with  that  Act—the  Act  of  1870  per- 
mitted married  women  to  sue,  but  it  did 
not  permit  them  to  be  sued.  It  recog- 
nized the  right  of  a  married  woman  to 
property  of  whatever  amount  which 
she  might  receive  as  next-of-kin  to  an 
intestate,  or  under  a  deed  or  will,  pro- 
vided the  simi  bequeathed  did  not 
exceed  £200.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  these  arbitrary  limitations  should 
have  been  fixed  on.  It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  law  could  not 
remain  as  it  was,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion therefore  before  the  House  was, 
would  they  accept  the  Bill  now  before 
them,  or  revert  to  the  old  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  the  Act  of  1870 
was  passed  ?  Some  hon.  Members  had 
entirely  mistaken  the  law  as  to  the 
liabiHiyof  the  husband  to, support  his 
wife  and  children;  it  was  not  that  he 
was  compelled  to  support  them  according 
to  their  station  in  life,  but  merely  that 
he  should  keep  them  &om  going  upon 
the  parish. 

Mb.  GREGORY  remarked  that  the 
husband  was  liable  for  necessaries  sup- 
plied to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  replied  that 
there  the  question  of  agency  was  in- 
volved, not  the  legal  liabihiy  of  the 
husband  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Bill  was 
right  in  throwing  upon  the  wife  the  same 
liabilities  which  the  husband  now  had. 
Besides  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  1870  was 
unintelligible,  it  was  but  little  known 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  was 
only  by  making  a  measure  like  that 
equally  applicable  to  all  classes  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  would  spread  downwaxd. 
The  House  had  deniea  to  women  fhe 
right  to  exerdae  the  ftanoiuie;  lral»  oov 
tainly,  there  was  some  fimndatim  ifar 
the  demand  for  the  franobiM  ia  like  eov»- 
plaint  thatwomeaweve  aotftddviH 
by  the  Twieletiina  of  B 
troBted,  Canton,  Du 
which  would 
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ledged  grievances  of  women,  and  which 
deedt  with  the  question  in  a  broad  and 
simple  manner,  founded  on  equal  jus- 
tice, would  be  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  said,  that  the 
question  before  the  House  was  reduced 
to  a  veiy  simple  issue.  The  position  of 
those  who  supported  the  BiU  imder  con- 
sideration was  that  a  husband  and  wife 
should  be  separate  as  regarded  property, 
torts,  and  all  dealings  with  the  outside 
world.  The  view  of  3iose  who  approved 
the  Act  of  1870  as  it  would  be  amended 
by  the  Bill  he  was  bringing  forward 
was,  that  while  the  property  of  the  wife 
should  be  protected  agamst  the  creditors 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  husband, 
the  marriage  relation  should  in  all  other 
respects  be  preserved.  The  evidence 
which  had  been  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Reading 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  shown  what 
was  the  existing  state  of  the  law  upon 
this  question  in  America.  Mr.  C^nnis 
Martin  Fisher,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Bar,  stated  that  the  law  in  his 
country  before  1840  was  the  same  as  the 
law  of  this  ooimtry,  and  that  at  that 
date  it  had  been  brought  into  the  state 
in  which  it  would  be  here  if  this  Bill 
passed;  that — 

**  Although  the  wifo  had  imrestricted  control 
over  her  own  property,  ahe  was  not  liable  to 
contribute  in  any  way  towards  the  support  of 
her  husband  and  children — ^because  the  American 
idea  was  that  every  part  of  her  property  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  wife ;  that 
every  man  ought  to  be  clever  enough  to  support 
his  wife  without  her  assistance ;  that  she  might 
squander  her  property  how  she  Uked,  even  on 
anothtT  man — u  circumstance  which  might  pro- 
bably cause  some  domestic  unpleasantness,  but 
nothing  more — and  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  husband,  his  wife  was  not 
boimd  to  do  anything  towards  his  support." 

That  was  the  law  in  America,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it  made  the  law 
in  England  by  passing  this  measure. 
The  Act  of  1870  contained  one  flagrant 
defect.  While  it  effectually  protected 
the  wages  and  earnings  of  manied 
women  as  their  own  property,  it  con- 
tained a  defect,  and  it  was  to  remedy 
this  defeot  that  he  proposed  his  **  No.  2 
BOL"  Heaffreedwiihthehon.Mem1>er 
onpoBte  Qb.  Shaw  Lefafxe)  that  tiie 
MiwBSflflkAABtwmiMitiiffiaiaiilij 
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of  the  great  dangers  that  would  result 
from  the  Bill  boeoming  law  was  that 
it  woxild  iBduce  married  women  to  set 
up  fraudulent  claims  as  against  their 
liusbands'  creditors.  The  defect  in  the 
Act  of  1870  was  to  befoimd  in  Clans©  12, 
which  enacted  that  the  husband  was 
not  to  be  liable  for  bis  wife's  ante- 
nuptial debts,  and  that  the  wife  her- 
self was  not  to  be  liable  for  them  beyond 
the  amount  of  her  separate  property. 
The  consequence  was  that  as  property 
without  eettloment  passed  to  the  husband 
on  marriage  and  m  was  not  liable  for 
her  ante- nuptial  debts — and  her  pro- 
perty was  not  liable  unless  it  was 
settled  to  her  separate  use — great  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  raising  fi^audu- 
lont  defences  to  just  claims.  That 
defect  the  hon.  Member  proposed  to 
meet  by  Clause  9  of  the  present  BiU; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  say 
that  that  section  of  the  Bill  would  re- 
medy complotely  this  defect  of  tlie  Act  of 
1870,  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  said  that  the  law  de- 
clared it  to  be  only  necessary  for  a  hus- 
band to  keep  bis  wife  and  children  out 
of  the  workhouse,  he  would  remind  him 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  law 
held  that  a  husband  was  liable  for  all 
necessaries  supplied  to  the  wife  accord- 
ing to  her  station  in  life.  The  Bill  of 
the  hon,  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Ilinde 
Palmer)  was  calculated  to  establish  dis- 
tinctive relations  between  tlie  husband 
and  wife  as  regarded  the  external  world, 
but  not  to  remedy  the  defects  of  ^&  Act 
of  1 870,  against  which  he  (Mr.  Staveley 
Hill)  provided  by  the  Bill  which  be  had 
introduced  to  the  House, 

Me.  W.  FO^\XEIi  submitted  that 
they  ought  to  proceed  upon  one  of  two 
principles — either  to  revert  to  the  old  law, 
which  gave  everji;hing  to  the  husband^ 
subject  to  settlements  in  equity,  or  to 
proceed  with  a  measure  which  dealt 
separately  with  the  rights  of  the  husband 
and  wife.  He  dissented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Staveley  niil)  that 
this  Bill  would  affect  the  marriage  tie. 
The  real  fact  wtis  that  the  marriago  tie 
after  the  passing  of  this  Bill  would 
remain  precisely  as  it  was  now.  Hon, 
Members  opposite  did  not  object  to  the 
Act  of  1870  so  far  as  it  went — they  did 
not  object  to  the  eai-nings  of  poor  maiTied 
women  being  protected.  Why,  then, 
did  they  object  to  give  protection  to  a 


woman  who  had  property  ?  The  Act  of 
1 870  created  a  distinction  between  two 
classes,  and  in  so  doing  proceeded  on 
no  principle  whatever.  What  was  wanted 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would 
proceed  upon  an  intoEigible  principle. 
"While  in  the  ease  of  a  poor  woman  pro- 
tection was  granted  at  once,  in  the  case 
of  a  rich  woman  protection  could  not  bo 
obtained  without  going  to  a  lawyer. 
There  was  no  reason  for  this  difference 
except  that  arising  from  a  vague  idea 
that  if  the  present  meaarure  should  pasa 
there  would  be  such  a  divergence  of  in- 
terests between  husband  and  wife  as  to 
lead  to  discord.  He  thought  that  hon. 
Members  had  not  shown  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  They  said  that  great  diffi- 
culties would  arise ;  but  under  the  pre- 
sent law  painful  disputes  were  contmu- 
ally  arising  between  these  parties.  Ho 
knew  instances  in  which  most  flagrant 
injustice  to  married  women  had  been 
committed  by  their  husbands  because 
the  law  did  not  extend  its  protection  to 
the  wife.  He  knew  a  lady  of  very  con- 
siderable projierty  who  mairied  without 
a  settlement.  Every  fartliing  she  had 
was  swept  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  her  relations  for 
help.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
such  injustice  was  impossible  in  a  civil- 
ized country.  Hon,  Members  opposite 
who  objected  to  this  BiU  because  they 
feared  that  the  change  proposed  would 
load  to  additiontd  disputes  seemed  to 
forgot  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave 
tu  a  wife  all  the  powers  which  this  Bill 
would  give  to  her.  [**  No ! "]  The  Court 
of  Chancery  had  been  always  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  def*^ct3  of  the  law  in 
tills  respect  by  requiring  settlements  upon 
the  wife  from  her  after- acquired  pro- 
perty; and  it  gave  to  her  immense  powers 
over  her  settled  estate,  and  looked  upon 
her  as  a  single  woman  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  wOl  under  a  power.  Did 
hon.  Members  opposite  ask  the  House  to 
say  that  a  state  of  things  which  per- 
mitted gross  injustice  produced  harmony 
in  families  ?  Injustice  could  not  produce 
any  good  in  any  family  in  the  Empire. 
Was  it  right  or  wrong  tliat  a  married 
woman  should  lose  all  those  rights  which 
she  had  as  a  single  woman  simply  bo- 
cause  her  husband  was  boimd  to  provide 
necessaries  for  her  ?  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, where  property  had  been  settled 
upon  a  wife,  protected  her  rights — the 
supporters  of  this  Bill  asked  for  a  Parlia- 
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mentary  and  universal  settlement  by 
which  all  wives  should  have  control  over 
the  property  which  they  possessed  with- 
out going  to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  for 
it.  He,  Hke  the  hon.  Member  for  Bead- 
ing, was  one  of  those  who  doubted  the 
expediency  of  granting  the  franchise  to 
women ;  but  he  thought  they  should  be 
anxious  to  abolish  any  part  of  the  law 
which  inflicted  injustice  upon  women 
who  were  not  directly  represented  in 
that  House.  He  thought  the  Act  of 
1870  had  not  improved  the  law — on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  had  confused  it — 
it  was  based  on  no  principle,  and  was 
altogether  a  muddled  piece  of  legis- 
lation. This  Bill,  on  the  contrary,  was 
founded  on  a  sound  principle,  and  there- 
fore he  heartily  supported  it. 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  confessed  he 
always  felt  great  hesitation  in  differing 
in  opinion  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Hinde  Palmer)  on  a  legal 
question.  It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
that  there  were  errors  of  misconception 
as  to  what  was  really  the  law  upon  this 
matter,  and  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  altering  or  amending 
that  law.  He  had  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Staveley  Hill),  and  it  was  his  im- 
'pression  that,  in  commenting  upon  the 

Provisions  of  the  Bill  then  before  them, 
e  said  he  thought  it  was  calculated  to 
affect  **the  marriage  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife.'*  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  mean  **  the  marriage 
tie."  K  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  [Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W. 
Fowler),  this  Bill  proposed  to  do  little 
more  than  was  at  present  done  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery — then  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  no  use  for  any  Bill 
of  the  kind  whatever.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  Bill,  as  he  took  it  to  be, 
to  change  the  entire  relations  of  the  mar- 
riage life,  then,  he  submitted,  that  they 
ought  to  hesitate  before  they  affirmed  its 
principle  in  so  tliin  a  House  as  the  one 
before  them.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  that  it  might 
possibly  be  desirable  to  revert  to  the 
legislation  antecedent  to  1870,  always, 
however,  retaining  the  2nd  clause  of  the 
statute  then  passed,  which  he  deemed 
invaluable;  but  let  them  not  believe 
that  in  the  Act  of  that  year  it  was  in- 
tended to  make,  or  did  make,  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  wife  and  the 

Mr.  TF.  Fowler 


poor  wife,  with  regard  to  her  earn- 
ings or  her  persoi^  property.  The 
words  were  ' '  anv  woman. ' '  It  might  be 
that  the  husband  should  not  be  aUowed 
to  take  &om  the  wife  her  own  personal 
property ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  under 
the  Act  in  question,  if  the  husband  and 
wife  chose  to  act  collusively,  the  honest 
creditor  might  be  defrauded  of  his  pro- 
perty, whilst  the  husband  and  wife  nad 
still  ample  means  at  their  disposaL  The 
Bill,  so  far,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
one-sided.  It  was  said  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  interfered  to  guard  the  wife 
against  the  improvidence  of  the  hus- 
band; but,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  this 
was  only  half- stating  the  question,  inso- 
much as  it  interfered  to  guard  against 
the  improvidence  of  either,  or  both,  when 
it  declared  that  the  wasteful  extrava- 
gance of  the  parents  should  not  be 
needlessly  entailed  iipon  the  children. 

Mb.  DICKINSOW  said,  the  main  ar- 
gument against  the  propoised  change  in 
3ie  law — tiiat  it  would  alter  the  rela- 
tions been  husband  and  wife— was  ex- 
tremely speculative.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  happiness  of  married  people  de- 
pended to  any  ereat  extent  on  the  law  of 
property.  Where  two  persons  were 
about  to  be  married  they  generally 
allowed  their  relations  as  toproperfy  to 
be  settled  by  the  lawyers.  He  however 
thought  that  the  question  involved, 
being  a  very  large  social  one,  ought  to 
be  viewed  in  a  common-sense  light,  and 
not  altogether  to  be  left  to  lawyers  to 
determine.  Was  it  sound  or  just  that 
by  the  fact  of  marriage  the  wife's  per- 
sonal property  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband  exclusively  ?  Surely 
no  Legislature  of  women  would  ever 
sanction  such  a  law  as  that.  The  Equity 
Courts  from  the  earliest  times  had  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  enormities  of  the 
common  law  in  this  respect.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  altering  the 
law  in  this  respect  because  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  been  hitherto  acting  as 
legislators  upon  the  question  ?  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 

Erotect  the  wife's  personal  property  as 
er  own  exclusively,  and  to  leave  the 
parties  to  make  whatever  settlement  they 
thought  proper  upon  marriage. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILT(Hf  confessed 
his  anxiety,  on  behalf  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  see  some  such  measure  aa  that 
before  the  House  passed  into  law,  inas- 
much as  he  thought  it  would  promote  the 
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welfare  of  thousands  of  homes*  He 
should,  therefore,  heartily  support  the 
Becond  reading.  The  Act  of  1870  had 
but  imperfectly  carried  out  its  objects, 
and  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  that  Aet  should  be  amended,  as  every 
one  who  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon* 
Member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
must,  he  thought,  admit  that  the  Act  of 
1 870  could  not  be  referred  to  as  a  piece 
of  soimd  or  useful  legislation.  Security 
for  the  earnings  and  wages  of  the  wife 
should  be  given  in  the  most  simple  form 
possible,  and  the  law  thus  established 
ought  to  be  made  accessible  to  every  one 
without  any  heavy  legal  expense.  It 
was  no  doubt  true  that  by  the  law  of 
England  a  man  was  botiiid  to  support 
hia  wife  and  children ;  but  it  too  often 
happened  that  the  husband  squandered 
all  his  means  in  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  dissipation  of  every  kind. 
In  those  cases  the  law  should  step  in  to 
protect  the  wife  and  children  from  the 
misconduct  and  extravagance  of  the 
husband.  He  thought  that  they  ought 
to  waive  any  fanciful  objections  or  pre- 
judices in  respect  to  the  supposed  danger 
of  interfering  with  the  present  law  of 
marriage  in  connection  with  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  husband  and  wife,  when 
they  recollected  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  cases  in  which  the  fruits  of  the 
hard  industry  of  the  wife  were  squan- 
dered away  by  profligate  and  brutal 
husbands. 

Mr.  MUKTZ  said,  he  beheved  that 
eveiy  Member  of  the  House  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Act  of  1870  was  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  and  required  revision ; 
but  the  question  here  was  whether  the 
present  Bill  was,  as  it  purported  to  be, 
an  amendment  of  the  present  law,  or 
whether  it  opened  up  an  entirely  new 
6*;heme  of  legislation.  For  liis  own  part, 
ho  behoved  that  this  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  create  great  dilTicultics  in  all  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  life.  It  would 
cause  antagonism  between  those  who  w© 
were  taught  to  believe  were  one.  If  the 
property  of  wives  were  dissipated  by  hus- 
bandsi  that  was  the  fault  of  their  friends 
in  not  taking  care  that  proper  settle- 
ments were  made.  Taking  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  however,  property  might  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  wife  as  well  as  by  the 
husband ;  and  while  all  sorts  of  remedies 
were  proposed  to  prevent  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  UiQ  husband,  no  safeguard  was 
provided  against  collusion  between  hus- 


band and  wife,  A  wife's  money  might 
be  put  into  a  business,  and  as  long  as 
the  business  prospered,  the  profits  would 
go  to  the  fii-m ;  but,  if  bad  times  came, 
the  money  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
creditors  might  not  get  a  farthing  in  the 
pound.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  the 
law  even  gave  priority  to  the  wife  over 
other  creditors ;  and  he  knew  of  one  case 
in  which,  out  of  $100,000  of  assets,  the 
wife  took  S80,000.  Unfortunately,  things 
were  done  by  commercial  men  when  in 
distress  which  they  would  bo  shocked  to 
do  in  prosperity,  and  creditors  were  de- 
frauded in  ooiiBequence,  If  the  Bill 
passed,  stiingent  clausea  should  bo  in- 
troduced with  a  view  to  prevent  collusion 
of  this  nature ;  but,  believing  the  Bill 
to  be  imperfect,  beheving  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and 
open  the  door  to  much  collusion,  ho 
should  vote  against  tho  second  reading. 
The  ATTOBNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  wished  to  explain  shortly  tho  reasons 
which  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  tho 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  had  been 
assumed  that  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  make  a  material  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  English  law  had 
hitherto  been  administered.  Even  if  this 
were  so,  and  if  the  ancient  principles  of 
our  law  were  bad  and  unjust,  it  would 
not  be  a  good  argument  for  adhering  to 
them  to  say  that  they  were  old.  But  the 
change  now  proposed  was  not  only  good 
in  itself,  but  had  authority  in  its  favour. 
Our  law  of  propex-ty — ^especially  between 
husband  snd  wife — grew  up  in  times 
when  personal  property  was  practically 
non-existent.  The  law,  therefore,  then 
concerned  itself  solely  with  landed  pro- 
perty. Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  Y1II.» 
and  tho  Statute  of  Wills,  a  married 
woman  was  well  fenced  round  from  the 
influence  of  her  husband  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law ;  because  during 
coverture  her  landed  proj^erty  was  abso- 
lutely inalienable,  and  no  will  could  be 
made  respecting  it.  filan-ied  women  thus 
enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
tection, though  not  all  that  might  be 
desired — there  was  none  of  that  abso- 
lute delivery  into  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band of  everything  the  wife  possessed 
which  had  become  tho  law  of  England 
since  personal  property  rose  into  im- 
portance. Such  absolute  dominion  ex- 
ercised by  the  husband  over  the  wife's 
property  was  not  the  principle  of  Eng- 
lish law  in  olden  times,  but  was  rather 
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a  modem  abuse.  They  were,  therefore, 
now  doing  nothing  contrary  to  ancient 
authority  in  giving  the  woman  in  re- 
spect of  personal  property  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  power,  winch  for  many  centu- 
ries she  possessed  over  real  property. 
This  being  a  BiU  to  amend  the  law,  the 
question  was,  did  the  House  think  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  satisfactory? 
For  his  part,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  law  now  affecting  the  property  of 
married  women.  Moreover,  every  man 
of  sense  acted  as  though  he  were 
dissatisfied  with  it;  because,  upon  the 
marriage  of  any  woman  in  wnom  he 
was  interested,  he  took  care  to  except 
her  from  the  operation  of  the  gene- 
ral law  by  means  of  settlements.  Each 
of  the  settlements  operated  as  a  pri- 
vilegium  contravening  the  general  law; 
and  was  it  not  right  to  provide  for 
married  women  generally  the  protec- 
tion which  every  prudent  man  secured 
for  his  daughter  by  means  of  trustees 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  The  ex- 
istence of  trustees  and  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  a  standing  argument 
against  the  existing  law,  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  for  trusts  and  settlements  which 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law.  But  if  the  Act  of  1870  embodied 
a  sound  principle,  why  not  carry  it  far- 
ther? Why  say  that  £500  which  a 
wife  made  or  to  which  she  succeeded 
should  be  protected,  and  that  £500  to 
which  she  became  entitled  by  way  of 
legacy  should  not  ?  The  Act  of  1 870  pro- 
tected the  wife's  earnings,  and  raised  up 
the  same  grounds  for  dissension  between 
man  and  wife  which  were  alleged  against 
this  Bill.  But  the  principle  having 
been  conceded  in  1870,  he  saw  no  sense 
in  stopping  there.  He  could  not  see 
why  hon.  Members  who  said  that  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  sound 
should  now  refuse  to  carry  it  to  its  legi- 
timate result.  Now,  the  question  was — 
did  this  Bill  go  too  far  ?  Clauses  in  the 
present  Bill,  and  among  them  Clause  9, 
might  be  open  to  criticism;  but  the 
substance  of  the  Bill  was  contcdned  in 
Clause  1 — that  a  married  woman  might 
hold,  acquire,  and  alienate  property, 
and  sue  or  be  sued,  as  if  she  were  un- 
married. Why  not?  She  enjoyed  this 
right  now  in  certain  cases,  and  might 
hold  railway  shares  if  she  took  the 
trouble  to  register  them  in  her  own 
name.    Why,  in  common  sense,  could 
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she  not  equally  hold  them  if  they  were 
not  so  registered  ?  No  doubt  extreme 
cases  mi^t  be  cited,  but  they  did  not 
test  the  BlQ  fairly.  The  opinion  of 
Lord  Penzance  had  been  quotea,  and  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases  the  authority  of 
Lord  Penzance  was  unrivalled.  But  in 
what  class?  The  experience  of  Lord 
Penzance  had  been  chiefly  gained  in  a 
Court  where  he  had  to  deal  entirely 
with  quarrelsome,  disgraceful,  and  im- 
happy  marriages ;  and  of  course  lie  saw, 
to  use  a  colloquial  term,  ''the  seamy 
side"  of  marriage.  He  did  not  see — 
and  no  Judge  ever  did — the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  marriages  which, 
imder  any  state  of  the  law,  wmle  men  and 
women  remained  what  they  were,  were 
and  would  be  happy  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Settlements  would  continue  to 
be  made  imder  any  change  in  the  law. 
Persons  would  be  able  to  make  what 
private  arrangements  they  liked  before 
marriage,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
whore  there  was  property  they  would 
continue  to  do  so.  But  in  cases  where 
a  woman  without  this  protection  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  husband  who  un- 
justly and  improperly  tried  to  make 
away  with  her  property,  this  Bill  would 
protect  her.  A  clever  woman  had  said 
that,  bv  the  law  of  England,  husband 
and  wife  were  one  person,  and  that  per- 
son was  the  husband.  He  did  not  see 
why  if  a  woman  had  property,  she 
should  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  property 
like  everybody  else,  or  why  even  a  hus- 
band should  take  away  from  the  wife 
that  which  was  her  own.  Protect  the 
husband  from  the  wife's  debts,  improve 
the  law  in  this  respect ;  but  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  reject  a  Bill 
against  which  none  but  theoretical  ob- 
jections could  be  ur^ed,  and  which  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  old  law 
of  England. 

Mb.  BAIKES  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  somewhat  mis- 
apprehended the  opinion  given  by  Lord 
Penzance,  who  said  there  was  no  com- 
moner cause  of  violence  and  cruelty  by 
the  husband  than  the  possession  by  the 
wife  of  some  little  money  which  she  was 
able  to  retain :  yet  this  was  the  class  of 
cases  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman sought  to  make  universal.  He 
regretted  that  the  House  had  heard  no- 
thing to-day  about  the  systems  which 
prevailed  in  France  and  other  European 
countries  with  regard  to  the  property  of 
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married  women,  for  theeo  systems  wore 
moro  applicable  to  tliis  country  than  the 
example  of  America.  He  tkoiiglit^  also, 
that  in  a  commercial  coimtry  Hke  ours 
the  arguments  of  tbo  hon.  Member  (Mr, 
Mnntjc)  deserved  greater  attention  than 
they  had  received  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  We  had  not  only 
to  consider  social  comfort,  but  the  com- 
mercial eecnrity  which  was  necessary  to 
protect  traders  against  collusion  and 
fraud.  He  gave  Notice  that  if  the  Bill 
were  read  a  second  time  he  should  move 
in  Committee  to  confine  its  operation 
entirely  to  cases  in  which  the  wife  should 
have  obtained  a  protection  for  her  own 
property. 

Mr.  niNDE  PALTkfER,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  appeared  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  admitted,  and  the  only 
question  was  how  far  it  should  be 
carried.  He  submitted  to  the  House  that 
the  Bill  would  not  by  any  means  carry 
it  too  far. 

Question  put,  **  Tliat  the  word  *  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  dkided  :—AyQS  124;  Noes 
103:  Majority  21. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  road  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday, 


AGRICULTURAX  CHH^DREN  BILL. 
(Mr,  Clare  Re&d,  Mr.  Prll,  Mt\  Ah'Qifd,  2Ir, 

[bUX   8.]      SEOOKD   BEAUmO 

Order  for  Second  Eoading  read. 

Mk.  CLAEE  read,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  BUI  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said:  I  should,  in  the 
first  insrtance,  state  that  the  measure  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  re- 
ceived a  second  reading  on  the  part  of 
this  House  last  Session.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  identical  with  that  BiU^ — jierhaps 
I  ought  to  say  too  identical,  at  least,  in 
one  respect,  for  we  have,  by  an  over- 
sight, omitted  to  alter  the  date  at  winch 
we  pr<jpose  that  the  Bill  should  come 
into  operation,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
that  date  should  have  been  1875  instead 
of  1874,  The  main  principle  of  the  Bill 
consists  in  the  proposed  application  of 
the  Factory  Acta,  in  a  mitigated  form, 
to  agricultural  children ;  but  in  regard 


to  agriculture,  we  say  that  omploymont 
in  farming  operations  being  essentially 
healthy  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  should  be  so  applied  for  tho 
purpose  of  restricting  the  employment  of 
children  in  field  work,  but  rather  witli  a 
view  to  the  improvenient  and  advance- 
ment of  their  education.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  wo  think  that  agi-icul- 
tural  children  may  be  exposed  to  hard- 
ships is  that  of  their  being  employed  in 
what  are  termed  agricultui-al  gangs,  and 
in  that  case  we  propose  to  amend  tho 
Agricultural  Gangs  Act,  and  to  provide 
that  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  these 
gangs  until  he  shall  have  attained  tho 
age  of  ten  years  instead  of  eight,  which 
16  the  age  mentioned  in  that  Act.  Tho 
iirst  important  clause  of  the  Bill  which 
I  now  have  the  honour  of  asking  the 
House  to  read  a  second  time,  is  that 
which  Biiys  that  no  child  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  work  nntal  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  eight  years.  When 
the  Bill  of  last  year  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  immediately  detected,  with 
his  Argus  eyes,  one  little  defect  which, 
in  the  present  Bill,  wo  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out  that  the  BUI  as  it  then  stood 
would  prevent  a  man  who  might  happen 
to  be  digging  potatoes  on  his  allotment 
from  being  assisted  by  his  child  under 
eight  years  of  age.  Now,  in  tho  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  we  have  iucltided  every- 
one who  is  the  occupier  of  more  than 
one  acre  of  land,  and,  consequently,  the 
Bill  will  not  be  applicable  to  more  garden 
ground  or  small  allotments  occupied  by 
farm  labourers.  I  may  here  at  once  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House 
that  we  are  desirous  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  to  small  farmers,  be- 
cause, of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
agrieultaral  occupations,  they  are  tho 
class  who  most  frequently  and  largely 
employ  the  services  of  young  children, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  pay  least  at- 
tention to  their  education.  This,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  our  experience,  and  our 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  backed  up  by 
the  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  by 
whom  the  subject  has  been  investigated. 
We  also  propose  that  every  child,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  ten,  which  is 
employed  in  agriculture,  shall  require  a 
certificate  that  he  has  made  250  attend- 
ances at  school  during  the  preceding  12 
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months,  and  that  from  the  age  of  10  to 
that  of  12  it  shotdd  have  a  certificate 
showing  that  it  has  made  150  such  at- 
tendances. This,  I  believe,  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  Revised  Code,  and  will 
secure  the  Parliamentary  grant.  It  may 
be  asked  why  did  we  not  extend  this 
principle  still  further  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  ? 
Why  have  we  not  extended  it  to  the 
age  of  13  years?  My  answer  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  a 
child  which  has  reached  the  age  of  12 
should  not  have  received  ample  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why  we  should  insist 
on  more  than  this — that  a  child  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  do  sums 
in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  at  the  age  of  1 1  a 
child  who  has  been  early  and  regularly 
sent    to  school  ought  to  have  accom- 

flished  all  this.  In  illustration  of  what 
am  advancing,  I  may  state  that  there 
is  a  boy  upon  my  farm  who  is  assisting 
his  father  in  attending  to  my  bullocks. 
This  boy  can  do  sums  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  that  he  could  pass 
a  school  examination  better  than  I  could, 
although  that,  perhaps,  may  be  no  great 
commendation  for  him,  and  he  is  just 
12  years  old.  I  say,  therefore,  that  we 
only  want  the  adoption  of  the  minimum 
we  have  named  in  the  Bill,  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  those  parents 
who  have  the  means  and  the  desire  to 
do  so,  should  not  continue  to  send  their 
children  to  school  until  they  are  13  or 
14  years  of  age.  Well,  Sir,  it  may  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Bill  that 
eight  is  too  tender  an  age  for  a  child  to 
be  set  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  admit 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  children  of  eight 
years  are  not  wanted  in  agriculture,  in 
which  they  are  seldom  or  never  em- 
ployed until  after  that  period ;  but  we 
think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  alter  the 
Factory  Acts  and  the  other  statutes, 
which  start  with  the  age  of  eight.  We 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  depart  from 
the  general  legislation  in  this  particular, 
and  were  to  introduce  any  other  age  as 
the  starting  point  of  this  Bill,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  children 
would  bo  employed  in  other  industries 
which  might  be  much  more  prejudicial 
to  their  health.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  this  Bill  should  pass  the 
second  reading  and  get  into  Committee, 
the  main  discussion  that  would  engage 
the  attention  of  the  House  would  be  as 
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to  the  relative  value  of  ceriifioates  of 
attendance  at  school  and  certificates  of 
proficiency.  Those  who  are  in  favour 
of  certificates  of  proficiency  say  that  if 
we  simply  act  upon  attendances,  we 
shall  be  adding  what  will  really  operate 
as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  school,  and 
that  boys  who  have  simply  to  go  through 
a  certain  number  of  attendances  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  any  effort  to  become 
efficient.  Personally,  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  both  of  these  systems 
being  resorted  to — that  is  to  sav,  that  if 
you  happen  to  have  a  dever  Doy  in  a 
school,  and  he  shotdd  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  as  to  the  progress  be  has 
made,  he  shotdd  have  a  certificate  given 
to  him,  although  he  may  not  have  made 
the  number  of  attendances  required  in 
other  cases.  But,  Sir,  I  have  a  particu- 
lar objection  to  boys  being  **  crammed;" 
and  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  you  may 
back  the  steady  drudgery  of  attendances 
against  efficiency  otherwise  attained. 
However,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
this  point  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hastings  (Mr.  Kay-ShutUe- 
worth),  whose  name  being  upon  the 
back  of  the  Bill  affords,  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  we  mean  this  to  be 
a  thoroughly  good  educational  measure. 
I  have  been  asked  why  we  have  been 
induced  all  of  a  sudden  to  start  tins 
Bill?  I  may  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that 
anyone  who  has  been  engaged,  or  who 
has  taken  the  least  interest,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  agrictdtural  labourer  must 
have  been  aware  for  years  past  that 
some  measure  of  this  description  has 
been  urgently  needed ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  passing  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  that  we  obtained  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  introducing  such  a  BiU 
as  the  present.  Now,  however,  we  may 
hope  to  see  in  a  few  months — certainly 
in  a  few  years  time — the  whole  kingdom 
covered  with  schools.  Every  little  parish 
will  have  its  school,  and  upon  this  point 
I  may  add  that  as  I  was  looking  at  the 
Norfolk  papers  a  fortnight  since,  I  found 
that  the  Education  Department  were 
insisting  upon  three  parishes  in  that 
county  providing  school  accommodation 
for — how  many  children  does  the  House 
suppose  ?  In  one  case  the  provision  is 
required  for  seven  children,  in  another 
case  for  five,  while  in  the  third  flie  ac- 
commodation is  wanted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  three !  Sir,  I  oannot 
expect  that  the  right  hon.  Genfleman 
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the  Vice  R-eaident  of  the  Coimoil  on 
Education  will  do  more  than  give  us,  on 
this  occasion,  hia  silent  assent.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  will  give  us  a  very 
willing  assent,  because  he  has  not  yet 
laid  his  contemplated  Amendments  in 
connection  with  the  Govemmont  Educa- 
tion Act  before  the  House ;  but  I  trust 
that  he  will  to-day,  as  ho  did  last  year, 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  &  seeond  time. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  haa  any 
Amendments  to  make,  I  trust  that  he 
will  make  them  when  the  Bill  is  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I  must  say  that  if  the  scheme 
of  the  Government,  with  which  we  are 
bye-and-bye  to  be  favoured,  be  in  favour 
of  direct  compulsion,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  however  well  that  i»roce8s 
may  suit  the  towns  it  will  not,  at  any 
rate  at  the  present  moment,  suit  the 
country.  It  may  be  in  store  for  us  in 
the  rural  districts  that  in  every  village 
wo  are  to  have  a  school  rate ;  but  should 
this  bo  the  case,  I  assert  that  even  under 
Bchooi  board:^  we  shall  necessarily  have 
a  most  irregular  sjstem  of  compidsion. 
And  supposing  you  delegate  this  com- 
pulsory power  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
I  (iuestion  very  mucli,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  they  will  undertake  them ;  and, 
in  the  next,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  they 
do  they  will  bo  administered  very  laxly 
and  very  indiflferently.  The  only  efficient 
plan  of  compulsion  seems  to  mo  to  re- 
quire the  action  of  some  tyrannical  cen- 
iJal  power  in  London,  and  that  is  a  pro- 
position which  I  am  quite  cei-tain  we 
in  tlie  coimtry  woidd  resist  to  the  very 
utmost.  But  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  indirect  compulsion,  the  case  is 
altogether  different,  Yuu  may  lead  the 
British  Lion  a  great  deal  more  easily 
than  you  ean  drive  him,  even  if  he  as- 
sume the  shape  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer*  By  this  Bill  we  do  not  in  any 
way  intcrft  re  with  tlie  good  poionts ;  we 
only  desii'O  to  bring  indifferent  and  sel- 
fish parents  to  a  proper  consideration  of 
tho  requirements  of  their  children  in  the 
matter  of  education.  We  contend  that 
their  own  self  interests  will  induce  them 
to  do  what  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
we  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
indirect  compult^ion,  believing  that  the 
iiTGsistible  persuasion  of  the  pocket  is 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any 
harsh  measure  of  direct  compulsion. 
There  is  a  gentleman,  who  haa  recently 
written  to  The  Time^,  and  with  whom  I 
neyer  before  agreed  in  opinion,  whom 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  on  thia 
occasion — I  allude  to  Canon  Gu'dlestone* 
I  hope  that,  as  we  can  agree  upon  this 
point,  it  may  not  be  the  last  on  which 
our  opinions  may  concur.  Speaking  upon 
the  question  now  under  consideration, 
Canon  Girdlestone  says — 

*'  Altliouglii  direct  conipulaioii  maj*  lie  diflfi«jtilt 
or  even  iinpo6»}>lo,  nothing  would  he  cfiaier  or 
more  Huccessful  than  indirect  POiiipiiI«ion.  Let 
the  parents  find  that  by  Ihw  every  farmer  who 
omploys  a  child  imdej*  a  ccHtiin  age,  or  without 
a  scliool  Inspector' B  eertificatt^  of  a  certain 
amount  of  emciencyT  subj*  eta  hinifielf  to  a  pe- 
nalty, and  tho  Behoola  tn  the  rural  diatricta  will 
soon  ho  full.  Th(?  wish  for  fflnployment  and 
waji^es  for  theii*  children  will  do  what  no  amount 
of  jceul  on  llie  part  of  school  managera  can  do — 
namely,  overcame  the  apathy  of  parents." 
I,  for  one,  must  entirely  endorse  that 
opinion.  There  is  in  this  Bill  a  Buepen- 
sory  clause,  and  I  was  very  sony  last 
year  to  see  that  my  hon»  Priend  the 
Member  for  Scarborough  gave  Notice 
that  he  bhould  move  the  rejection  of  a 
similar  clause  in  Committee.  I  confesa 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  a  couutiy 
gentleman,  who  is  himself  a  distin- 
guished agriculturist,  did  not  appear  to 
know  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  ope- 
rations of  a  Bill  like  this.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  the  time  of  harvest 
our  schools  are  entirely  shut  up,  and 
surely  it  does  not  signify  when  there  ia 
no  instruction  to  be  had  at  school,  whe- 
ther the  children  are  at  work  in  the 
harvest  field  or  whether  they  are  at  play. 
But  there  are  other  districts^  not  con- 
nected with  that  in  whiLh  my  hon.  Friend 
resides,  such  as  those  in  which  hops  aro 
grown,  in  wliich  it  is  very  essential  that 
every  available  child,  however  small  or 
ignorant,  should  be  employed  for  the 
purjiose  of  seciiring  the  hops.  There 
are  also  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
tensive market  gardens  and  orchards, 
where  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
fruit  should  be  gathered  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  prevent  its  being  spoilt.  In 
these  cases,  children  come  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  it  ia  well  that 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  magis- 
trates to  suspend  the  opex*ation  of  the 
Bill  during  such  exceptionally  busy  pe- 
riods of  the  year.  It  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side  by  some  of  those  who  are 
known  as  ardent  defenders  of  women's 
rights,  that  we  have,  as  usual,  made  no 
provision  in  this  Bill  for  the  education 
of  girls.  But  as  girls  seldom  or  never 
— at  least  in  the  diatricta  with  which  I 
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am  acquainted  —  go  out  to  field  work, 
this  Bill  will  not  affect  them.  We  have 
no  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  girls  as  a  rule.  They 
are  sent  to  school  early,  and  are  kept 
there  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  a  good  education.  I  admit 
that  now  and  then,  in  a  large  family, 
the  oldest  girl  is  kept  at  home  to  nurse 
the  baby  or  to  attend  to  certain  house- 
hold duties;  but  I  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  to  teach  them  a  useful  know- 
ledge of  domestic  matters  is  far  prefer- 
able to  sending  them  where  they  are 
taught  fancy  work  and  such  other  non- 
sense as  is  taught  in  many  of  our  girls' 
schools.  But,  Sir,  we  were  told  in  the 
debate  of  last  year  that  this  Bill  wotdd 
not  work  properly,  because  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Inspec- 
tors. It  was  said  that  the  Act,  if  passed, 
would  prove  a  failure,  because  some 
other  Acts  have  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  to  appoint  such  officers. 
The  cases  of  workshops  and  brickfields 
were  referred  to ;  but  surely  a  school  is 
a  totally  different  thing  to  a  workshop 
or  a  brickfield.  No  one  except  the  master 
of  a  workshop  or  a  brickfield  would  take 
any  notice  of  the  children  employed  in 
those  places;  but  in  a  village  school 
there  is  always  some  busy  person  who 
wotdd  be  sure  to  find  out  where  the 
children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  are 
sent  to  work.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
public  opinion  at  our  back,  and  as  more- 
over the  school  managers  are  in  our  fa- 
vour, the  Bill  is  one  which  I  hope  and 
believe  will  work  well  without  there 
being  any  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  Inspectors.  At  any  rate,  I  can  only 
say  to  the  House,  give  the  measure  a 
trial,  and  if  it  is  found  that  it  will  not 
work  we  can  then  come  back  to  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  that  salaries  should  be 
Srovided  for  Inspectors.  Sir,  the  hon. 
[ember  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
gave  Notice  last  year  that  before  the 
Bill  went  into  Committee  he  would 
move  a  Resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  number  of  attendances  it  proposed 
to  exact  were  not  adequate.  Oi  course, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  whe- 
ther the  provision  made  in  this  re- 
spect is  or  is  not  adequate ;  but  I 
believe  we  have  adopted  the  number 
of  attendance  provided  by  the  Revised 
Code;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge — I  refer  to  the  Edu- 
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cation  Department — they  may  be  taken 
as  pretty  nearly  adequate  and  sufiident. 
We  have  tried  in  this  Bill  to  stem  an 
evil  which  I  fear  is  on  the  increase.  We 
have  schools  everywhere,  and  we  find 
that  they  are  not  half  filled,  while  the 
children  who  shotdd  attend  them  are 
playing  about  the  roads  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  education  of  which  they  are 
in  need.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  a  mila  and 
moderate  measure  like  this  is  more  likely 
to  be  well  received,  and  to  produce  the 
object  desired,  than  any  harsher  enact- 
ment would  be.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
some  employers  may  not  like  the  Bill. 
A  great  many  persons  may  consider  that 
it  is  an  interference,  and  an  unnecessary 
one,  with  the  emplojnnent  of  juvenile 
labour.  There  are  also  some  parents 
who  may,  and  I  dare  say  will,  feel  its 
operation  rather  sharply  at  first ;  but  I 
think  that  after  due  notice,  many  of 
them  will  be  induced,  some  for  one  rea- 
son and  some  for  another,  readily  and 
cheerfully  to  obey  its  provisions.  I  trust 
the  House  will  believe  that  it  is  with 
an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  meet  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  rather  than  di- 
minishing, that  we  have  brought  forward 
this  measure.  And,  Sir,  if  the  Bill  should 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I 
trust  it  will  be  found  to  raise  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor 
in  this  country  by  giving  to  every  duld 
in  the  agrictdtural  districts  a  full,  suffi- 
cient, and  thoroughly  religious  educa- 
tion. I  beg  to  move  the  ^ill  be  now 
read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  AKROYD,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  was  glad  there  was 
some  prospect  of  correcting  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  law,  by  which  agrictdtural 
children  alone  were  exempt  from  control 
in  the  matter  of  education  and  labour. 
Last  year  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster)  not  only  did  not  oppose  the 
measure,  but  expressed  his  obhgation  to 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Read)  for  intro- 
ducing it ;  he  presimied  he  would  give 
it  his  support  this  year  also.  He  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
wmch  had  been  expressed  some  years 
ago  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon)  in  reference  to  factory  edu- 
cation. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
corded his  sentiments  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts,  in  a 
modified  form,  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munily,  with  the  proviso  that  the  law 
should  be  suspended   during  harvest. 
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Allusion  had  boon  made  to  Canon 
Qirdlestone's  letter  to  The  Ihmes; — an- 
other letter  on  the  same  subject  had 
appeared  from  Dr.  Barry  in  the  same 
journal,  in  which  he  expressed  tlie  opi- 
nion that  some  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Factory  Acts  was  required  to  give  com- 
plete efficiency  to  the  London  School 
Boai"d*9  efforts  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. There  was  much  confusion  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  compulsion — 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  compulsion  of 
the  child ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
tht^re  was  no  such  thing  as  direct  com- 
pulsion under  the  Education  Act,  as  the 
compulsion  was  directed  upon  the  parent 
alone*  How  much  more  efficient^  there- 
for0»  would  the  compulsion  be  if  em- 
ployers also  were  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  children  went  to  school!  If 
a  parent  sent  his  child  to  school,  and 
the  eliild  persisted  in  playing  truant,  the 
magistrate  would  not  convict ;  ho  could 
not,  because  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
©jtpect  the  parent  to  do  more  than  send 
his  child  to  school ;  l»ut  if  the  employer 
also  were  bound  over,  you  would  have  a 
double  lever.  Ho  believed  this  measure^ 
if  carried  out,  would  produce  an  immense 
change  in  the  rural  districts,  and  reheve 
school  managers  of  one  of  their  greatest 
difficulties — it  would  compel  both  the 
parents  and  the  tenant  farmei's  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
cliildren — therefore  he  seconded  the 
Motion  with  pleasure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  the  second 
time."— (ifr.  Clare  Bead.) 

Mr.  pell  said,  that  there  were  about 
90,000  children  employed  in  factories 
whose  labour  was  regulated  by  statute, 
and  40,000  connected  with  agriculture 
who  did  not  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  Factory  Acts.  Two  former  attempts 
had  been  made  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion. In  1867  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  introduced  a 
Bill  in  which  he  did  not  prohibit  work 
under  eight  years  of  age,  but  required 
children  to  attend  alternate  days  at 
school.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  most  rural  districts  that  would  be 
perfectly  impossible.  Then  there  was 
the  Bill  of  Lord  Portman,  which  re- 
quired 240  attendances  at  school  of  2 J 
hours  every  year  between  the  ages  of 
a  and  13  f  but  he  (Mr.  Pell)  b^eved 
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that  the  number  of  attendances  was  too 
large  in  the  case  of  children  over  10 
years  of  age,  while  under  that  age 
it  would  not  cany  the  grant.  Apart 
from  this  Bill,  the  only  other  alter- 
native they  had  was  the  establishment 
of  school  boards  wherever  there  might 
he  an  insufficient  amount  of  school 
accommodation.  He  should  not  wish 
to  see  that  altemative  put  in  force. 
An  attempt  to  force  school  boards  on 
rural  diBtriots  would  rather  impede  than 
advance  the  cause  of  education.  Thero 
had  been  very  few  attempts  to  establish 
school  boards  in  rural  districts,  where 
they  were  to  a  great  extent  unnecesHary. 
Many  hard  things  had  been  said  about 
the  squire  and  the  clergyman;  but  the}' 
had  hitherto  been  found  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  useful  promoters  of  educa- 
tion. This  Bill  had  been  introduced 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture,  and  it  provided 
compulsion  in  the  least  offensive  form  in 
which  it  could  be  apphed.  There  was 
one  special  reason  why  some  measure  of 
this  sort  should  be  passed.  It  was  a 
trying  and  distressing  thing  to  parents 
whose  children  were  going  regularly 
to  school  to  see  the  emldren  of  more 
apathetic  parents  working  and  earning 
higher  wages  because  HkQ  supply  for 
the  labour  market  had  been  reduced  by 
the  attendance  of  their  own  children  at 
s<:hool — in  fact,  at  present  the  apathetic 
profited  by  the  self-denial  of  the  careful. 
Tlioy  would  not  need  Inspectors  to  carry 
out  the  lull.  In  country  life  the  clergy- 
man, the  farmer,  and  the  resident  in  the 
village,  were  all  inspectors,  and  knew 
ver>^  well  what  children  were  or  were 
not  going  to  school ;  and  if  they  failed, 
no  system  of  inspection  would  make  the 
Bill  operative. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Bead)  had 
described  this  BiU  as  an  honest  endea- 
vour to  give  education  to  the  working 
classes  in  the  agricultural  districts,  anOi 
beUeving  that  statement,  he  (Mr.  Dixon) 
should  not  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  measure.  But  he  could  not  vote  for 
it  for  two  reasons.  He  considered  the 
Bill  a  very  weak  one,  and  a  very  in- 
effectual method  of  dealing  wiih  a  great 
evil.  It  would  not  touch  children  be- 
tween the  agee  of  £ve  and  eight  years, 
and  it  oould  not  either  have  any  influence 
on  children  above  eight  years  of  age, 
who  were  not  required  to  be  eet  to  work, 
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With  reference  to  those  who  were  to 
come  nnder  its  operation,  it  did  not  pro- 
vide any  machinery  by  which  it  could  be 
put  into  force.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts it  had  been  alleged  i£at  the  farmers 
were  positively  averse  to  education  of 
the  children.  It  had  been  stated  that  as 
the  Factory  Act  had  answered  well  in 
towns  it  ou^t  to  be  applied  to  country 
districts.  He  did  not  aeny  that  it  had 
operated  well  in  towns ;  but  it  had  only 
touched  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
children.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  had 
stated  their  intention  of  putting  forward 
this  Bill  as  a  substitute  for  a  complete 
one,  and  had  stated  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  a  compulsory  measure. 
Now,  in  his  own  mind,  direct  compulsion 
was  the  only  effectual  way  of  dealing 
with  this  gigantic  evil.  If  the  Bill  had 
been  brought  forward  as  an  assistance 
to  the  compulsory  system  he  should  have 
accepted  it ;  but  when  it  was  introduced 
in  competition  with,  and  in  lieu  of,  the 
compulsory  system  he  was  imable  to 
support  it. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
had  stated  that  though  he  cotdd  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  proposer  and  seconder,  he  would  not 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  In  that  the  hon.  Member  showed 
his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  education. 
But  he  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  Friend 
cotdd  not  vote  for  the  second  reading — 
not,  as  he  understood,  because  of  the 
actual  terms  of  the  Bill,  but  of  some 
ailments  advanced  in  its  support.  In 
the  House  of  Conmions,  however,  people 
must  give  their  votes  not  so  much  from 
what  might  be  the  views  of  particular 
advocates  of  a  measure,  as  from  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  measure  itself. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  if 
he  believed  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
would  commit  the  House  to  anything 
more  than  was  contained  within  its  four 
comers  he  would  ask  the  House  not  to 
support  the  measure.  By  Her  Maj esty ' s 
gracious  Speech  the  Government  was 
pledged  to  bring  forward  such  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  Education 
Act  as  they  thought  desirable,  and  that 
he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  do.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  him,  therefore, 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill  if  he  felt 
that  by  so  doing  the  House  would  com- 
mit itself  to  anything  in  opposition  to 
the  measure  of  the  Government.     At 
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first  he  was  disposed  to  ask  the  House 
to  postpone  the  second  reading;  but, 
considering  that  this  was  a  Bill  to  which 
the  House  tmanimously  assented  last 
year,  he  gave  a  willing  consent  to  its 
principle.  He  would  not  go  ftirther, 
because  he  would  have  to  state  the 
views  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  and  extension  of  the 
Education  Act,  in  a  connected  form  on 
a  future  day.  Direct  compulsion  had 
worked  well  in  the  factory  districts ;  but 
he  would  beg  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  to  recollect  that  direct 
compulsion  wotdd  be  made  easier  where 
indirect  compulsion  was  already  in  force. 
It  was  a  good  omen  that  this  measure 
should  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Gentlemen  so  intimately  connected  widi 
agriculture  as  the  hon.  Members  for 
Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  Thanking 
the  hon.  Members  for  having  given  the 
House  the  advantage  of  seeing  their 
views  on  paper,  and  for  having  under- 
taken what  he  wished  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  more  frequently  do— namely,  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a  knotty 
question  by  trying  to  draught  their  opi- 
nions in  the  form  of  a  Bm — he  hoped 
the  House  would  assent  to  the  second 
reading.  He  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  put  the  Committee  for  an  early 
day,  because  he  should  wish  before  then 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
measure  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  oppose  the 
second  reading.  He  was  very  thankful 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  even  this  homoeopathic 
dose.  But  he  must  protest  against  this 
Bill  being,  as  it  had  been  described  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Glare 
Eead),  a  full  and  complete  measure  of 
education  for  the  agricultural  districts. 
It  was  not  creditable  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  should  be  discussing 
such  a  paltry  measure  when  other  coun- 
tries were  so  far  advanced.  In  Switzer- 
land he  had  met  many  persons  from  the 
Grisons,  Uri,  and  oflier  Cantons,  who 
told  him  that  they  had  not  among  them 
a  child  of  14  years  who  could  not  read 
and  write  well.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell)  represented  a 
county  partly  manufacturing  and  partly 
agricultural,  and  five  years  ago  this 
House  had  passed  the  Workshops  Act; 
but  neither  the  farmers,  the  squire,  nor 
the  parson,  of  whose  zeal  for  eduofitioii 
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the  hon.  Member  epoke  so  bigidj^  had 
done  much  to  enforeo  it. 

Colonel  BABTTELOT  eaid,  that  the 
hon*  Gentleman  who  had  just  epoken 
(Mr.  MundctUa)  had,  as  usual,  intro- 
duced foreign  countries :  but  he  (Colonel 
Barttelot)  was  one  of  those  who  wae 
Engliabman  enough  to^  think  that  we 
had  done  yery  well  at  home,  and  that 
we  rushed  too  much  after  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  wished  to  organize  everything 
on  a  foreign  principle,  and  then  we  found 
that  we  had  done  exceedingly  badly, 
With  regard  to  our  Army,  for  instance, 
we  had  run  first  after  the  example  of 
France  and  then  after  the  example  of 
Prussia.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  eaid  that  the  farmers,  squires,  and 
**  parsons,"  as  he  called  them,  had  done 
nothing  for  education.  [Mr.  Mundella  : 
No,  but  that  they  had  not  enforced  the 
"Workshops  Act.  J  But  the  parsons  and 
squires  had,  at  all  events,  done  some- 
thing for  education ,  As  we  had  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870,  and  that  Act  had  not 
jet  had  a  fair  trial,  the  House  ought  to 
pause  before  passing  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  They  ought  to  consider  carefully 
whether  they  were  not  going  to  encum- 
ber the  Statute  Book  with  some  extra 
legislation,  for  we  were  legislation-mad 
in  this  country ;  and  if  the  House  were 
ehut  up  for  a  year  or  two  it  would  not 
tread  on  the  corns  of  so  many  jjeople. 
There  was  only  one  apology  for  opening 
the  House  this  Session,  and  that  was  t]iat 
the  new  Bules  of  the  Parks  might  be  laid 
on  the  Table.  He  wished  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon)  had 
epoken  last  night ;  he  ought  to  have  done 
so  because  he  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  increase  taxation  by  £5,000^000. 
[Mr,  DixoN  said  that  we  ought  to  save 
£10,000,000  and  spend  £5,000,000.] 
The  £5,000,000  w^ould  be  sure  to  be 
spent,  but  the  question  would  be  how  the 
£10,000,000  could  be  saved.  There  was 
not  a  man  below  the  gangway  last  night 
who  showed  how  the  £10,000,000  could 
be  saved,  but  they  rode  off  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a  Select  Committee  by  the  Go- 
vemmenti  He  did  not  believe  the  light 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
would  have  assented  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  if  it  was  his  intention 
to  force  school  boards  upon  them  through- 
out the  country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bin  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  I\mday  next. 
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LOCAL  LEGISLATION  (iHELAND)  BOX* 
On  Jlution  of  ilr,  M'Mahon,  BiU  to  faoilitftt«* 
the  olitfiining  of  jmwers  for  legialAting  on  Public 
Local  blatters  in  Ii'elaiid,  ot'drred  to  ho  brought 
in  by  Mav  M*ilAHON,  Mr.  MoNTAor  CHAiOiEii», 
Ctilaupl  FitENcn,  and  iff*  Bagwell. 

BiUjnrjtnitedf  and  read  tho  first  time.  [Bill  72.] 

MU^nCIPAL  FRANCmSE  (iRELAWD)   BILL. 

C(n  Motion  of  SIi\  Bi  tt»  Bill  to  adainulate 
the  Law  rejaruliitiug  the  Mumt'i|ml  Franthise  in 
Irebmd  to  that  tf guLitin^  it  in  England^  mdereif 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bi  tt  and  Mr.  Patrxck 
Smtth. 

Bill^/'t^fw/fi/i  and  read  the  first  time,  [Bill  73*] 

Mtj^rrciPAL  rniYiLEGEs    (ikeland)    bill. 

On  Motion  of  ilr.  Bvtv,  Bill  to  extend  to 
Muniuipal  Corporations  in  Ireland  certain  pri\i- 
legea  now  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  Municipal 
Corpomtiona  in  Enghind,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mi\  Butt  and  Mj\  Patrick  Smtth. 

BiUjtresefited^  and  i-ead  the  first  time.  [Bill  74,] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF      L0ED8, 
Thursdaif,  20th  lu^hunru.  1873, 

inXUTES.]  — 5flf  Fir^t  m  j^.>rfun„nd  —  'rhe 
Duke  of  LtHjdiJj  after  the  duath  of  his*  father. 

Franc  Bills — Fir»t  Jlmding — Epping-  Foreat* 
(19) ;  Poor  AUotmmtu  Management  •  (20). 

HORSES—OUR  SFPPLY  OF  HOUSES. 

ABDBES3   FOK  A   ROYAL   C0MM188IOK. 

TiiE  E.UIL  OF  EOSEBEEY,  in  mov- 
ing that  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Hor  Majesty,  praying  Her 
Majesty  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  tho  condition  of  tills 
eountiy  with  regard  to  horses,  and  its 
capabiities  of  supplying  any  present  or 
fntnre  demand  for  tUem,  said,  that  dur- 
ing the  fiboii;  time  he  had  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  theii*  Lordbhips'  House  it  had 
been  his  foi-tnno  to  address  thorn  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  he  had  never 
done  so  Tvith  a  more  complete  sense  of 
his  (m-TL  unworthinoss  and  unfitness  for 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  than  that 
which  he  entertained  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  not  alone  that  the  subject  itself 
was  difficidt — because  that  he  had  known 
beforehand— but  since  ho  had  given  his 
Notice  such  a  flood  of  communications 
had  been  coming  in  upon  him^  expreee- 
ing  with  on©  unanimous  yoice  the  same 
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opinion,  and  containing  Buch  a  mass  of 
detail,  and  in  many  cases  Buch  a  mass  of 
wandering  eTidence,  that  he  felt  him- 
self wholly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to 
the  subject.  His  difficuliy  was  much 
increased  by  the  absence  through  illness 
of  a  noble  Lord  who  was  much  more 
competent  to  address  their  Lordships, 
not  merely  because  he  would  have 
spoken  with  great  weight  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  because  he  had  ^ven  much 
of  his  attention  to  this  particular  topic. 
He  need  hardly  say  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Ossington.  That  noble  Lord,  imfortu- 
nately,  was  not  able  to  be  in  his 
place ;  but  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  his  views,  and  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  quoting  later  in  the  evening 
opinions  which,  coming  from  that  noble 
Lord,  their  Lordships  would  esteem 
worthy  of  respect.  In  approaching  the 
subject  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  touch,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  general  manner,  on 
thoroughbreds  or  racehorses.  What- 
ever their  merits  might  be,  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  speak  of  them,  because 
they  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  his  Motion.  Neither  did 
he  intend  to  propose  particular  reme- 
dies for  the  evil  which  he  was  about 
to  brin^  tmder  their  Lordships'  no- 
tice. Those  wotdd  be  for  the  Com- 
mission, which  he  had  little  doubt 
their  Lordships  would  address  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  grant.  There  were,  however, 
two  remedies  which  he  could  not  help 
touching  upon  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  sug- 
gested, and  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  remedies  themselves.  "Within  the 
last  few  days  the  newspapers  and  him- 
self had  been  honoured  with  a  commu- 
nication from  a  gallant  gentleman  whose 
opinions  would  carry  just  weight  with 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
ability,  and  because  he  had  added  lustre 
to  the  Navy  and  the  Turf,  but  also 
because  he  gave  up  to  the  horse  "  what 
was  meant  for  mankind."  Nothing  that 
Admiral  Eous  might  write  could  lessen 
his  respect  for  him,  but  perhaps  he  ought 
to  mention  that  the  gallant  Admiral  had 
not  sent  him  this  letter.  He  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  in  The  Times.  The  gallant 
Admiral  in  that  letter  said — 

"  My  dear  Rosebery,— Tlio  facts  from  practi- 
cal knowledge  bearing  upon  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  our  national  stud  convince  me  that  in 
1873  there  is  a  greater  number  of  horses  of 
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every  doecription  in  England  than  ever  was 
known,  and  that  in  their  respective  daases  and 
vocations  they  are  superior  to  their  predeceawrB. 
A  strange  acceasion  of  national  wealth  haa  in- 
creased  the  demand  for  superior  articlea,  espe- 
cially for  himters,  high-stepping  carriage  horaea, 
and  clever  hacks ;  consequently,  the  extra  de- 
mand exceeds  the  normal  supply. 

"  All  luxuries  and  domestic  stock  have  riaen 
in  value  owing  to  a  higher  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the 
present  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  no  farmer  oc- 
cupying grass  lands  can  speculate  with  advan- 
tage in  rearing  horses  when  he  can  get  46«.  for 
his  lambs." 

He  believed  in  that  most  sincerely ;  but 
he  did  not  see  what  consolation  was 
afforded  to  the  farmer  and  to  other  per- 
sons who  wanted  horses  for  their  indus- 
tries by  the  facts  stated  in  the  letter  of  the 
gallant  Admiral.  There  was  another  pas- 
sage which  he  was  anxious  to  quote — 

"  Our  prizes  are  open  to  all  the  world ;  even 
the  paltry  national  donation  of  Royal  Platea 
voted  each  Session  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  on  Britiik  f^m- 
tory  18  partially  lost  to  us  by  Her  Hajeaty*s 
Masters  of  the  Horse  allowing  foreign  horaea  to 
compete.  They  have  been  liberal  with  tmat 
money  which  fliey  were  bound  by  duty  to  aee 
properly  appropriated.  It  is  the  old  British 
reciprocity  system,  to  give  awayererything  and 
receive  nothmg." 

Now,  for  curiosity's  sake,  he  had  looked 
up  the  names  of  the  horses  who  won 
the  Queen's  Plates  in  England  last 
year,  and  he  found  that  of  18,  the  total 
nimiber,  three  were  what  were  known  as 
foreign-bred  horses;  but  they  were  horses 
the  sires  of  which  were  English,  which 
had  been  trained  by  English  trainers  and 
ridden  by  English  jockeys  on  behalf  of 
an  English  resident,  and  which  were 
only  called  "  foreign  "  because  they  had 
been  bred  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
could  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  was 
quite  logical  of  the  gallant  Admiral  to 
argue  that  they  were  foreign  horses. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  dwell  on 
that  point,  and  he  would  come  to  the 
kernel  of  the  letter — ^the  remedy  pro- 
posed. He  could  scarcely  exaggerate 
the  respect  and  attention  with  which 
Parliament  and  the  country  must  have 
prepared  to  hoar  what  the  Oracle  had 
to  say  on  that  point.  Well,  what  was  it 
he  said  ? — '*  The  practical  remedy — ^pnt 
the  same  tax  on  racehorses  as  on  otner 
horses  of  luxury,  and  then  pray  leave 
us  alone."  What  was  the  result  of  60 
years'  experience  of  racehorses?  Of  15 
years  of  absolute  rule  at  Newmarket? 
Of  a  powerful  mind  devoted  to  a  subject 
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with  wHch  it  ia  tkoroughly  oonversant  ? 
Beduce  racohorse  duty  from  £3  17^.  to 
lOi.  6d.  '*It  ia  your  wealth  that  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  horses ;  therefore, 
reduce  the  tax,  and  behold  you  shall 
abound."  Well,  the  only  other  remedy 
he  should  consider  was  that  of  a  more 
distinguished  authority  still — ^he  alluded 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  "What 
was  the  remedy  proposed  by  Her  Ma* 
jeaty's  Government?  It  was  so  well 
desozihed  in  a  letter  from  a  noble  Lord 
that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  g^uote 
the  passage^ 

**  Kecent  legislation  in  ihh  direction  amounis 
to  nothing  short  of  the  commencement  of  a 
B^rstem  of  tiixing:  agricultural  labour  and  pro- 
duce. It  is  not  generally  known,  |iorli«pB^  that 
tho  employer  of  a  laboim/r  at  dtuly  waj^es  to 
look  after  nmre*^or  horses  not  hred  for  ugrieul- 
tural  purpOBCS — is  now  ehurgeable  with  a  tiix  on 
that  ueeoimtj  and  that  whtn  a  tenant  fannor 
thinks  proper  to  mako  high-hn^d  liorscn*  a  p;irt 
of  his  hvo  stock,  the  profits  nnsing  thort  frum* 
if  any»  must  be  returned  and  tj:ixf*d  additioniilly, 
under  tt  separate  form,  as  fiomothing  apart  from 
ordinary  agricultural  gains.  Wlion,  too^  he  ro- 
(^uires  the  aaswtanco  of  a  neighbour's  team  to 
help  out  the  tiUflge  of  hia  ffurm,  a  licence  mufrt 
!)<>  token  out  for  each  horse  so  borrowed.  It  ia 
dillicult  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  tliia  coiirflo. 
....  'Wliy  ahould  a  man  attending  maros^  or  a 
stud  groom  at  a  broc-ding  eHtihliHhnient,  be  made 
nn  object  of  taxation  a  bit  more  than  a  herds- 
man ?  Wliy  should  the  profits  aiising  from  a 
superior  stallion  be  taxed  a  bit  more  than  those 
of  a  shorthorn  bull  i'  AVTiy  is  a  pai'ticulrtr  horse 
or  broodmare  assumed  to  be  an  article  of  luxury 
l)efore  it  is  naed  as  sucli,  or,  on  tho  ot}ier  hand, 
after  it  has  c<^b(m1  to  be  sound  ?" 

Then  he  had  received  a  letter  &om  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Calthorpe),  the  senior 
steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  informing 
him  til  at  Government  had  taxed  the  ser* 
vices  of  his  stallion  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Knight  of  the  Garter  was,  on  Ad- 
miral lions* 8  author! t}',  one  of  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world.  Now,  at  a  time 
when  foi-eign  prices  were  tempting  every 
owner  of  horses  and  mares  to  send  their 
stock  abroad,  was  it  a  wise  tbing  to  dis- 
courage in  this  way  their  retention  at 
home  ?  Yet,  although  the  Government 
in  buying  horses  for  the  Army  was  daily 
more  pinched  by  their  scarcity,  this  was 
apparently  the  sole  remedy  it  had  to 
propose.  When  alluding  to  thorough- 
bred horses  and  racing,  he  knew  he  was 
treading  on  very  delicate  ground*  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
to  denounce  racing  as  selfish  and  de- 
moralizing, as  a  mere  inducement  to 
gambling,  and  to  deliver  in  Parliament 
flaming  Philippics  against  what  were 
somewhat  affectedly  termed  "  our  Isth- 
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mian  Games/'  If  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember an  apprentice  emptied  the  till 
of  hia  master,  the  circumstance  was 
described  as  a  lamentable  case  ai'ising 
from  tho  St,  Leger ;  and  if  an  old  woman 
was  run  over  at  a  crossing  during  the 
last  week  in  May  the  accident  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Derby.  All  the  evils  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  all  the  weaknesses  to 
which  humanity  is  Hable,  every  failing 
and  every  misdeed — all  were  imspar- 
ingly  atti^ibuted  to  the  Turf.  That 
was  not  the  time,  nor  was  their  Lord- 
fihipa'  House  the  place,  for  an  advo- 
cacy of  the  Turf,  but  he  did  not  think 
racing  was  open  to  all  the  denunciations 
levelled  at  it;  at  the  same  time  ho 
must  express  has  regret  that,  at  some  of 
the  gi'oat  meetings,  short  distance  races 
were  encouraged — in  fact,  at  the  July 
Meeting  last  year  only  two  races  were 
run  during  the  whole  week  over  dis- 
tances exceeding  a  mile,  while  during 
the  Second  October  Meeting  not  a 
single  match  was  made  or  run.  Again, 
handicaps  seemed  to  be  superseding 
nil  other  kinds  of  racing;  but  tho 
greatest  curse  of  aU  was  the  curs© 
of  permitting  horses  to  run  in  assumed 
names,  which  had  enti'appod  many 
minors,  and  had  been  tho  ruin  of  many 
fortunes.  But,  in  defence  of  the  Turf, 
he  might  quote  what  was  said  of  it 
last  year  by  one  who  was  not  mixed 
up  with  it  in  any  way — **  It  is  a  noble, 
manly,  distinguished,  and  historically 
national  amusement."  That  was  tho 
testimony  of  the  present  Prime  Minister; 
but  if  one  wanted  to  see  racing  in  its 
best  form,  he  must  see  a  match  such 
as  he  witnessed  last  year,  at  Doncaster 
races,  between  Lord  Palraoutlx  and  Lord 
Fitz^Hlliam,  who  ran  two  horses  which 
they  themselves  had  bred,  without  a  bet, 
merely  anxious  to  test  tlie  merits  of  their 
respective  breeds  of  horses,  amid  the 
cheers  of  myriads  of  their  delighted 
fellow- countrjinon,  who  watched  with 
delight  not  merely  the  contest  between 
noble  horses,  but  the  honourable  rivalry 
between  names  they  knew  and  revered* 
He  regarded  racing,  when  carried  on 
in  that  way,  as  one  of  the  most  legi- 
timate sports  in  which  men  of  means 
could  indulge.  Hunting  and  shoot- 
ing were  pursuits  of  the  richj  but 
horse  -  racing  a0'orded  amusement  to 
hundreds  of  thousEuids  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  But  it  was 
said  tho  Turf  gave  rise  to  gambling. 
;  No  doubt  it  did  j  but  he  ventured  to 
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aBseit  that  gambllBg  by  the  owners  of 
liQrs60  was  dGoreasing.  In  many  leases 
tko&e  gentlemen  liad  no  more  on  tliolr 
horses  than  they  would  have  on  a  rubber 
of  whist.  To  revivo  an  old  French 
saying,  to  aboKsh  gambling  by  putting 
down  races  would  be  like  attempting  to 
abolifih  rain  by  suppressing  the  gutters. 
Then,  again,  it  was  said  that  racing  de- 
stroyed the  present  breed  of  horses. 
Everyone  who  had  a  difficulty  with  them 
— the  squire  who  found  hunters  doubled 
in  price,  the  stockbroker  whose  steppers 
cost  a  foi-tune,  the  ecclesiastic  whose  cob 
had  come  down  with  him — all  with  one 
voice  cried  *'  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Turf  j 
down  with  it.*'  Some,  ho  believed,  had 
gone  further,  and  intended  indicting 
Admiral  Eoua  under  the  old  law  against 
'*  he  who  poisons  the  Iung*s  land  with 
weeds.'*  But  he  confessed  ho  had  never 
imderstood  why  it  was  the  duty  of  gen- 
tlemen who  raced  to  see  that  every  Briton 
was  well  and  cheaply  horsed.  It  was  a 
private  amusement,  involving,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  no  public  duty,  but  much  pri- 
vate anxiety  and  expense;  but  yet  we 
were  told  by  the  gentlemen  who  wrote 
the  fine  articles  and  made  the  fine 
speeches  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Jockey  Club  to  reduce  the  price  of 
horses,  to  revive  extinct  breeds,  to  pro- 
duce animals  equal  to  Pegasus,  and  to 
mount  the  Army.  All  he  demanded  was 
that  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
be  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  that  if 
the  Jockey  Club  were  to  mount  the  Army, 
the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadi-on  should  pro- 
Tido  snips  for  the  Navy.  As  to  our 
thorough- breds,  they  were  said  to  have 
deteriorated  in  quality ;  but  last  year  he 
had  seen  three  of  them  sold  in  three 
minutes  for  nearly  £27,000,  and  the 
worst  of  the  three  had  been  bought  for 
6,000  guineas  by  the  Prussians,  who  at 
any  rate  had  the  credit  of  knowing  what 
they  were  about*  Then  as  to  numbers, 
ihoTOugh-breds  wero  almost  the  only 
class  of  horses  that  had  increased.  He 
found  that  the  total  number  of  thorough- 
bred foals  foaled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870  was  1,815  ;  in  1871  the  number 
was  1,751  ;  and  in  1872  it  was  1,741 ; 
while  the  export  had  been,  in  the 
three  years  ho  had  named,  57,  102, 
and  217.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  more  general  subject, 
and  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  horses.  He  believed  that 
the  greater  and  surer  profits  derived 
from  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  custom 
Xli&  £arl  of  JRoeebert^ 


of  wan-antios,  which  made  the  iknii«r 
liable  to  have  horses  returned  on  hii 
hands,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Thoo 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proper  sii'ea  and  the  expense  of  service. 
The  expense  and  annoyance  of  deal^n' 
licences  were  also  an  element  which 
had  its  effect.  A  man  who  only  sold 
a  horse  or  two  did  not  hke  to  be  pat 
down  as  a  dealer  and  taxed  accord- 
ingly. Ignorance  of  breeding,  which  j 
made  persons  give  it  up  in  disgust  after  | 
one  or  two  attempts,  hcid  also  to  do  with 
the  scarcity.  The  recent  enormous  expor- 
tation of  horseflesh — especially  mares —  j 
was  another  great  cause,  as  was  also  th«  ' 
great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  horscii 
simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  breed* 
ing.  Lastly,  the  abolition  of  posting 
had  its  share  in  bringing  about  tin* 
8ea^cit}^  Forty  years  ago,  when  we  had 
no  railwayR,  the  English  system  of  p*>fet- 
ing  was  unequalled,  and  our  post-horses, 
the  majority  of  which  were  mares,  were 
matchless.  Every  town  wm  at  that 
time  an  equine  centre;  and  the  farmer 
seeing  the  team  pass  by  his  house  kept  a 
look  out  for  these  mares  when  they  wero 
broken  down,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  easily  obtainable  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. When  posting  was  done  away 
with  and  railways  were  opened^  tao 
farmers,  not  calculating  on  the  expan- 
sion of  our  cummerce,  concluded  that 
there  would  bo  little  or  no  demand  for 
such  horses  in  future.  Next,  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846  caused  a  marked  decrease 
in  horsebreeding  in  Iieland.  Then  eaaae 
the  Crimean  War,  which  occasioned  n 
very  large  exportation  of  horses,  and 
turned  the  attention  of  foreign  buyrra  to 
what  might  bo  done  by  x>ii  in 

this  country.     The  war  of  J  tt4 

that  attention  still  further  j  and  h©  found 
that  80  rapidly  and  largely  had  thcr 
exportation  of  horses  increased,  that 
T\itliin  the  last  six  yeai*s  no  fewer  than 
HpOOO  mares  had  been  exported  &om 
Harwich  and  Hull,  Returns  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  export  of  horses  had 
been  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but,  after  having  be- 
stowed great  labour  over  them,  he  feared 
they  were  worth  Httle  more  than  th«» 
paper  on  which  they  were  written.  It 
appeared  from  those  Returns  that  during 
the  last  15  years  60,000  horses  had  been 
expoi-ted  from  this  country;  but,  refer- 
ring to  the  Returns  for  the  year  1870, 
he  found  that  only  eight  horses  wero 
set  down  as  having  been  exported  from 
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Ireland,  when  it  was  known  that  diu'ing 
that  year  the  agents  of  the  Prench  Go- 
vernment were  buying  every  horse  they 
could  find  in  that  country.  He  knew, 
therefore,  that  thia  must  be  wrong; 
and  having  gone  to  a  high  authority  on 
the  subject,  he  was  treated  with  scorn 
for  supposing  that  these  Ketums  were 
of  any  value.  He  was  asked  what  on 
earth  hod  induced  him  to  suppose  that 
the  dealers  passed  their  horses  through 
the  Custom  House  ?  Besides  the  enor- 
mous export  of  mares  to  Germany,  the 
French  and  Italians  had  been  bu}ing 
largely  in  this  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially our  roadster  stallions,  which  had 
thus  become  very  scarce.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  compute  how  many  of  those 
animals  had  gone  out  of  the  country 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  he  had 
high  authority  for  saying  that  numbers 
of  them  had  been  bought  for  France 
and  Italy.  Then,  what  had  become  of 
the  14,000  mares  exported  to  Gemmny? 
They  had  been  put  to  thorough-bred 
horses,  which  hod  also  been  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  re- 
Bult  had  been  the  horses  of  the  Uhlans. 
It  was  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  accurate 
Returns.  "VMiat  was  a  difficulty  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  a  tenfold  greater  diffi- 
culty to  a  private  individual ;  but  it  was 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  carriage  horses  in  London  had 
come  from  Germany,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  London  omnibus  horses  had  been 
imported  from  Belgium  and  France.  The 
Cleveland  mare,  the  Clydesdale,  and  the 
roadster  had  all  become  scai-ce.  The 
farmers  had  lost  the  habit  and  practice 
of  breeding,  having  parted  with  their 
mares  to  the  foreign  buyer ;  and  what 
was  the  result  of  this?  In  the  letter 
with  which  he  had  favoured  him,  Lord 
Ossington  wrote^ — 

"  The  acarcity  of  horses  in  England  is  be- 
coming a  matUT  of  general  anxiety^  not  only  to 
indixnduaU  who  require  the  nso  of  hcrses,  but  to 
the  Ciovemnitnt,  who  have  to  make  pro\'ijtioii 
for  the  (Mjrvice  of  the  cavalry  find  artillery," 

Lord  Portsmouth,  writing  to  him,  said — 

**  I  have  been  a  maater  of  hounds  for  23  veal's, 
find  1  am  testify  strongly  to  the  extraorinary 
scarcity  of  horses/* 

Mr,  Chaplin,  in  a  letter  too  long  to  quote, 
deplored  the  same  evils.  A  considerable 
proprietor  in  Cheshire  wrote  that  horses 
were  both  scarcer  and  lighter,  and  that 
the  old-fafihioned  hackney  had  disap- 
peared*  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Darlington  stated  tliat  there  for- 


merly great  numbers  of  horses  of  the 
hunter  class  were  bred;  now  nothing 
were  bred  but  thorough-bred  stock  and 
cattle,  and  the  Cleveland  mare  had  died 
out,  A  gentleman  from  Northallerton 
wrote  much  to  the  same  effect  j  and 
added  that  he  had  had  a  convei-sation 
with  a  person  on  the  subject  of  di*awing 
horses'  teeth,  who  said  he  had  altered 
many  a  score,  and  began  to  feel  some 
compunction.  Ho  had  altered  three- 
year-olds  into  five-year-olds,  and  had 
drawn  as  many  as  eight  from  one  mouth 
at  one  time.  The  SecTetary  of  the  Lanark- 
sliii'o  Farmers'  Association  wrote  to  say 
that  in  the  district  of  Clydesdale  hardly 
any  horses  were  bred  now  in  compaHson 
to  what  used  to  be  ;  that  it  was  moderate 
to  say  prices  had  doubled,  while  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  producing  the 
best  stamp  of  Clydesdales.  Dealers 
from  all  pai'ts  of  the  country  said,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them — **  There  were 
more  horses  left  tmsold  after  a  fair  some 
years  ago  than  are  offered  for  sale  at 
the  beginning  now."  The  French  Go- 
vernment agent  last  year,  after  his  tour 
through  this  country  to  purchase  horses, 
toldMr.  Weatherby  there  were  five  horses 
nine  years  ago  for  one  now.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Yorkshu'e  Agricultural  So- 
ciety wrote  in  these  terms — 

"Our  breeders  have  been  tempted  to  aell  all 
their  best  horsea  for  exportation*  There  is  a 
lamentnblo  want  of  soimd  stronpf  thorongh-bred 
gtaUioita  in  the  coimtry.  The  ClftVL*lAnd  mores, 
from  which  havo  usiiaUy  doaconded  our  boat 
coath  horses,  and  from  whoae  daujsrhtera  by 
thorough-brtid  horses  and  again  crossed  by  blood 
lirtve  sprung  all  our  best  himtei's,  are  nearly 
«?xtinct;  in  fact,  the  foreigners  have  got  them 
nU." 

From  Ireland  he  had  received  commu- 
nications stating  similar  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  scarcity.  Ccjming  to  not  the 
less  useful  but  less  romantic  cart  horse, 
he  had  received  testimony  from  a  com- 
pany— the  Great  Northern — than  which 
none  had  better  experience  in  the  matter. 
They  had  1^.300  of  those  animals,  and 
they  found  that  in  the  10  years  from 
1863  to  the  present  year  the  increase 
in  the  price  they  had  to  give  for  their 
cart  horses  was  over  70  per  cent.  They 
abo  mentioned  that  the  proportion 
of  increase  within  the  last  five  years 
had  been  far  greater  than  in  the  five 
years  preceding.  From  facts  he  would 
come  to  figures,  and  he  thought  hia 
figures  woiud  bring  conviction  home  to 
everyone  who  might  still  be  doubting.  He 
would  begin  with  the  less  and  come  to  the 
2  A  2 
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greater.    In  Wales  the  number  of  brood 
mares  and  agricultural  horses  in  1871 
was  117,176  as  compared  with  116,131 
in  1870.     Considering  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of   such  towns    as  Cardiff, 
Dowlais,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  all 
the    district    over   which   an  imhappy 
blight  prevailed  at  that  moment,  that 
increase  showed  no  abimdance.  In  Scot- 
land the  number  in  1870  was  172,871, 
and  in  1871  the  number  was  174,434, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  latter  year 
of  1,563.    That  was  an  increase  which, 
when  he  considered  the  great  annual  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  commerce  in  Scot- 
land, did  not  make  him  very  proud  of  the 
state  of  things  as  regarded  horses  exist- 
ing at  this  moment  in  his  native  country. 
In  Ireland  there  were  complete  Returns 
for  1872.     This  was  one  of  the  things 
they  did  better  in  Ireland.     Well,  there 
the  number  in  1871  was  538,095;  and 
in  1872  the  number  was  540,745,  show- 
ing an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of 
2,650.  But  his  suspicion  became  excited 
by  this  Betum,  and  he  took  the  trouble 
of  comparing  the  number  for  1862,  or  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  last  Betum. 
And  what  did  he  find  ?    Why,  that  in 
1862  the  number  was  602,894,  as  against 
540,745  for  1872 — showing  a  decrease 
in  the  10  years  of  62,149.    When  their 
Lordships    remembered    the    progress 
which    the    commerce  of  Ireland  had 
made  since  1 862,  and  the  benefits  which 
had  been  showered  on  her  agricultural 
population  by  the  Land  Act,  they  would 
see  that  the  decrease  was  all  the  more 
surprising.    In  England  the  last  Betum 
of  brood  mares,  unbroken,  and  agricultu- 
ral horses  was  for  1871,  when  the  num- 
ber was  962,840,  as  against  977,707  for 
1870,  showing  a  decrease  in   1871    as 
compared  with  1870  of  14,867.     If  one 
who  knew  nothing  about  England  saw 
that  Betum  he  would  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim— "  What  unhappy  country  is  this  ? 
— ^its  population  must  oe  dwindling  down, 
and  its  commerce  and  agriculture  must 
be   languishing.     Is    it    the    Spain    of 
Charles  11.  or  the  France  of  Louis  XV.  ?  " 
Would  their  Lordships  allow  him    to 
detain  them  a  little  longer  by  referring 
to    the    episode    of   the    last    Autumn 
Manoeuvres — when  it  was  determined  to 
take  some  thousands  of  the  troops  of  the 
British  Army  to  Salisbury  Plain,  and  put 
them  through  a  series  of  operations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge  ?    To 
oarry  out  that  determination  2,000  trans- 
port horses  were  required;  fair  notice 
I^Ilarlo/Soseb&ry 


and  a  fair  price  were  given ;  bat  the  re- 
sources of  Great  Brittun  were  found  un- 
equal to  meet  that  overwhehningdemand. 
He  spoke  on  competent  authority  when 
he  said  that  at  least  1,250  of  them  were 
brought  over  from  Fi'ance  alone.    So 
that  this  kingdom,  which  had  been  so 
long  held  pre-eminent  in  horses,  was 
unaole  to  furnish  Her  Majesty's  Control 
Department  with  2,000  horses  for  three 
weeks.  But  how  did  these  foreign  horses 
do  their  work  ?    After  three  weeks  they 
were  so  changed,  so  emaciated,  so  utterly 
imfit  to  tmdergo  another  week's  work 
on  the  completion  of  the  Manoeuvres, 
that  their  best  friends — ^if  horses  had 
friends,  which  he  was  beginning  to  doubt 
— would  not  have  known  them ;  and  he 
was  told  that  when  sold  by  the  GFovem- 
ment  the  sale  was  effected  at  a  loss  of  little 
less  than  £20  a  horse  on  the  averaM. 
He  had  shown  the  inconvenience  to  this 
country  of  the  scarciiy,  for  which  he 
hoped  a  Commission  would  find  a  re- 
medy.   He  had  now  to  point  out  that 
the  scarcity  was  a  positive  danger  to 
us.    He  based  this  statement  on  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  great  wars 
— which  might  be  called  the  two  breech- 
loading  wars.     The  wars  of  1866  and 
1870  taught  us — if  they  had  taught 
us    anything  —  that    in   future    fpeat 
wars  would  be  declared  on  the  shortest 
notice;  that  they  would  be  as  sudden 
as  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.     On  the 
12th  of  June,  1866,  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions wore  broken  on  between  IVus- 
sia  and  Austria.     On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  the  Prussian  troops  crossed 
the  frontier ;  on  the  18th  they  occupied 
Dresden,  and  in  six  weeks  after,  the  cam- 
paign was  decided,  and  the  monarchy 
of  Austria  was  lowered   to  the  dust. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  negotiations 
between  France  and  Prussia  were  brought 
to  a  close.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
the  Armies  of  the  two  nations  were  massed 
opposite  to  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ehine.    In  a  week  after  the  blow 
had  been  struck  which  decided  the  fate 
of  two  Emnires.    What  shotdd  we  do  if 
we  wore  called  upon  to  fight  so  suddenly  ? 
Speaking  roughly,  we  had  6,600  cavalry 
horses  and  6,000  artillery  horses.  Incase 
of  war  we  should  want  2,500  cavalry 
horses  and  4,000  artillery  horses,  and 
not  fewer  than  25,000  light  and  50,000 
heavy  transport  horses.  A  man  who  had 
more  to  do  with  supplying  horses  to  Her 
Majesty's  troops  than  probably  any  other 
person  in  Great  Britain  had  told  him  that 
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lie  eottld  not  provide  3,000  horses  at  even 
double  the  present  regulation  price  in 
three  months.  Well,  our  position  would  bo 
this — we  should  want  betwetsa  6,000  and 
7,000  horses  for  our  cavalry  and  artillery 
— he  would  not  allude  to  the  transport, 
because  that  was  a  hopeless  subject — 
within,  at  the  longest,  about  a  fortnight, 
and  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
half  of  them  in  six  times  that  period. 
This  was  no  very  pleasant  reflection. 
But  there  was  another  consideration.  A 
poet  had  been  defined  as  something 
which  was  born  and  not  made.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  a  charger  was  something 
that  was  bom  a  horse  but  had  been 
made  a  charger  ;  and  to  make  a  charger 
took  about  ^"vq  months.  So  that  we 
could  not  get  the  6,000  or  7,000  cavalr>^ 
and  artillery  horses  we  wanted  in  less 
than  six  times  the  period  within  which 
wo  should  require  them,  and  that  even 
when  we  did  get  them  they  would  not 
be  chargers.  He  did  say  that  this  was 
a  grave  state  of  things.  Ho  did  not 
know  what  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Motion  which  he  was  about  to  make ; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was 
favourable.  This  was  not  a  question  of 
party.  It  was  pre-ominently  a  national 
question.  He  had  not  dwelt  for  one 
moment  on  the  fact  that  our  carriage 
horses — the  horses  we  used  in  luxury — 
were  derived  from  foreign  sources  ;  nor 
had  ho  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  our  pre- 
ominent  position  as  a  horae-breeding 
country  was  passing  away.  He  was 
pleading  for  the  horse  not  as  a  means  of 
pleasure,  nor  even  as  an  animal  tliat 
had  had  a  great  and  beneficial  infiuence 
on  the  national  character,  but  as  an  ad- 
junct of  commerce,  an  implement  of 
agricultui-e,  and  an  engine  of  war.  It 
tilled  the  earth,  drew  their  waggons, 
conveyed  their  merchandise,  and  afforded 
the  means  of  transfer  in  their  gi-eat 
cities  ;  and  yet — and  this  was  a  serious 
portion  of  the  question — they  were  de- 
pendent for  their  supply  upon  the  foreign 
market.  It  might  be  i)art  of  the  podantiy 
of  politics  to  disregard  this  aspect  of  the 
question;  but  they  could  not  disregard 
that  side  of  it  which  affeoted  the  Array, 
and  thereby  the  security  for  those  liber- 
ties and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed. 
They  could  not  ignoro  tlie  fact  that  they 
required  last  year  for  a  (*hfjrt  space  of 
time  2,000  horses,  nnA  that  those  2,000 
horses  could  not  bn  fmind  in  Eogknd. 
If  he  were  not  miriiipTiiM'^l  --  and  ho 


made  the  statement  on  high  authority — 
there  would  be  no  possibility,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  horses,  of  holding  the 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  this  year^a  fact 
which  foreshadowed  the  lamentable  con- 
dition the  country  would  be  in  in  time 
of  war.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  subject 
he  had  brought  under  their  notice  was 
one  of  an  extremely  grave  character. 
He  had  been  informed  that  at  tliis 
moment  our  Navy  was  deriving  its  sup- 
ply of  coals  from  America,  and  that  the 
okl  joke  as  to  sending  coals  to  Newcastlo 
was  literally  fidfiJled.  He  brack etted 
those  two  subjects  together.  They  well 
deserved  the  consideration  of  their  Lord* 
fthips,  not  as  a  body  of  politicians,  but 
as  a  body  of  Englishmen  and  statesmen. 
Feebly  as  he  had  laid  his  case  before 
them,  no  one  was  more  aware  than  ho 
was  of  its  great  importance.  The  naked 
facts  ho  had  stated,  and  figures  he  had 
quoted,  not  merely  justified,  but  impe- 
ratively demanded  as  fidl  and  eompre- 
hensivo,  and  as  searching  an  inquiry  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Pailiament  to 
ordain. 

Mavtd  tlmt  an  hiimblo  Address  be  pmsrntod 
to  PTrT  llajcsty,  praying  IJer  Majtr-ly  to  a]n»oLnt 
a  Royal  CoTJUiiission  to  iiiqiuro  into  thr  itindition 
of  thin  country*  with  rogpird  to  horsw^s^  and  its 
capihilitios  of  mippl^-iiig  any  |>re«ent  or  futiuro 
dem^rnd  for  thorn. — {The  Lord  £o»ebtr}/.) 

Eaex  GEANYTTJiE  :  My  Lords,  I 
nni  quite  sure  your  Lordships  have  heard 
aa  1  have  with  the  gi-eatest  pleasure  tJio 
speeLh  just  delivered  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Bosebery)— a  speech  evi- 
dencing much  abUity^ — and  the  great 
pains  ho  has  taken  to  inform  himself 
upon  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke, 
and  delivered  in  that  agreeable  manner 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  enlivens  every- 
thing he  says,  however  dry  tho  subject- 
matter  may  be.  I  am  sure  the  noblo 
Emd  will  not  think  that  I  at  all  under- 
value the  importance  of  the  subject  or 
the  ability  with  which  ho  treated  it — 
but  far  the  contrary — if  I  make  but  a 
few  observations  in  reply,  agreeing  in 
some  of  the  points  which  he  has  urged 
and  differing  in  respect  of  others  from 
him.  He  began  by  attacking  our  com- 
mon friend,  Admiral  Bous  ;  but  as  I 
never  know  a  man  who  was  more  capable 
of  defending  himself,  whether  in  tho 
Jockey  Club  or  against  the  elements  on 
the  Atlantic,  or  on  the  hustings,  than  the 
gallant  Admiral,  I  shall  only  say  that 
when  the  noble  Earl  said  that  Admiral 
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Rous  was  in  a  minority  of  one  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  deterioration  of  horses 
in  this  country,  I  beg,  with  great  humi- 
lity after  his  assertion,  to  state  I  am  afraid 
Imow  at  all  events  one  other  person — ^that 
is  myself — who  agrees  with  the  Admiral 
in  opinion.  The  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the 
greatly  increased  price  of  horses;  and 
there  I  agree  with  him  entirely,  as  I 
imagine  your  Lordships  will  also,  whe- 
ther as  regards  race  horses  or  common 
horses  —  horses  for  riding,  carriage,  or 
any  other  description  of  horses.  The 
reasons  for  that  state  of  things  are  ob- 
vious. The  competition  for  horses  has  of 
late  years  augmented  immensely.  You 
have  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Yorkshire,  competing  with  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country,  and  you  have 
the  formidable  competition  of  foreigners, 
and  the  consequence  is  an  enormous 
increase  in  prices.  And  I  must  say  that 
if  a  Commissioji  is  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  object  of  the  Commission  be  to  lowel* 
the  price  of  horses  from  national  con- 
siderations, I  can  conceive  no  more 
fatal  blow  than  would  thus  be  given 
both  to  the  breeding  and  to  the  breeders 
of  horses.  The  noble  Earl  then  went  on 
to  his  second  point — namely,  the  dege- 
neracy of  horses.  Well,  that  is  clearly 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I  confess  I  have 
very  great  doubts  as  to  whether  horses  in 
this  country  have  in  fact  degenerated.  I 
must  say  I  do  not  take  the  view  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  expressed.  I  know  it  is 
entertained  by  some  who  say  that  the 
breeding  of  race  horses  has  had  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  horses  of  the  coimtry 
generally,  and  that  the  best  tiling  we  can 
do  is  to  get  rid  of  racing  altogether.  I 
think  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  immense  improvement  has 
resulted  from  the  additional  encourage- 
ment which  has  been  given  to  the  breed- 
ing of  race-horses.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  in  what  he  said  as 
to  thorough-bred  horses,  for  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  to  what  uses  two  or  three- 
year-old  thorough-bred  horses  can  be 
turned.  Five  years  ago  I  was  stopping 
in  a  country  house  in  France,  to  which 
was  attached  a  farm  of  2,000  acres,  and 
the  whole  work  of  that  farm — ^not  only 
on  the  farm  itself,  but  all  the  road- work 
and  going  to  market — was  entirely  and 
exclusively  done  by  thorough-bred  horses 
of  from  two  and  a-half  to  five  years  old; 
and  I  think  this  system  prevails  much 
more  in  Ireland  than  here  in  England. 
JEarl  Granville 


The  owner  of  the  farm  to  which  I  have 
referred  had  had  in  Paris,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring post  stations,  no  fewer  than  600 
horses,  and  he  is  moreover  the  only 
foreigner  who  ever  won  the  Derby,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  he  does 
not  very  well  know  what  he  is  about.  But 
with  regard  to  degeneracy  —  I  do  not 
know  where  my  noole  Friend  has  found 
it.  He  says  we  have  lost  the  old  British 
carriage  horse,  and  for  my  part  I  am 
hearti^  glad  of  it.  The  reason  why  we 
have  lost  the  old  British  carriage  horse 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  this :  —  that  we 
have  given  up  the  enormous,  heavy, 
carriages  whiai  were  drawn  by  those 
ponderous  animals  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  that  we  have 
now  a  different  class  of  horse  for  the 
lighter  vehicles  of  the  present  day.  I 
infinitely  prefer  the  well-bred,  sinewy 
horses  which  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Eichmond)  drives,  to  the  hand- 
some chesnut  cart  horses  which  drew 
his  grandfather  through  the  streets  of 
London.  Well,  again,  if  my  noble 
Friend  eoes  into  the  Park  he  will  find 
the  nimioer  of  horses  in  BottenBowquad- 
ruple  what  it  used  to  be  —  although  I 
confess  a  percentage  of  those  horses,  par- 
ticularly those  which  so  many  affection- 
ate husbands  and  anxious  fathers  pro- 
vide for  their  wives  and  daughters,  1  do 
not  admire.  I  think  if  my  noble  Friend 
goes  into  the  Park  any  afternoon  he  will 
find — or  I  am  very  much  mistaken — no 
lack  of  hacks  which  would  carry  him  as 
fast,  as  safely,  and  as  well  as  the  old 
hackney  to  which  he  alluded.  Again,  it 
is  said  that  everything  is  sacrificed  now 
to  speed.  Well,  I  remember  hunting 
with  a  noble  Marquess,  whom  I  now  see 
present,  in  Northamptonshire  40  years 
ago.  The  fields  were  not  then  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  what  they  are  now ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  my  noble  iSiend 
goes  to  any  meet  there,  out  of  about  500 
horses  which  he  will  probably  see  there, 
he  will  find  200  or  300  capable  of  carry- 
ing 13,  14,  or  15  stone  at  a  tremendous 
pace  and  over  a  diffictdt  country  with 
great  success.  I  am  told  that  the 
old  English  himter  is  extinct.  Well,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  fix  the  precise 
date  when  that  animal  flourished ;  but  I 
confess  I  very  much  prefer  the  well- 
bred  weight-carrier  of  the  present  dav 
to  the  steady  "  old-fashioned  hunter/' 
He  is  confessedly  unable  to  live  with  the 
hunters  of  the  present  day  as  to  pace, 
and  I  believe  mem  to  be  fully  as  en- 
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during  as  he  was^  if  they  are  not  asked 
to  go  faster.  In  fact  I  do  not  be- 
liere  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  horse. 
I  think  we  haTe  quite  as  good  horses 
now  as  we  ever  had,  if  not  better  j  and 
and  that  so  far  from  people  being  more 
easily  satisfied,  they  are  becoming  in- 
fimtely  more  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 

lorses  than  they  used  to  be.  And  then 
to  what  one  hears  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  horses — when  you 
biing  it  to  the  test  you  find  it  to  be  all 
nonsense.  .  I  have  bought  horses  pretty 
well  aU  my  life,  and  I  well  remember 
the  constant  story  of  the  dealers  as  to 
the  imposaibiHty  of  procuring  good 
**It  is  impossible/'  they  say, 
to  get  tliem.  Formerly  you  coidd  run 
down  into  Shropshire  and  bring  home 
10  or  12  first-class  horsoe  ;  but  now  that 
cannot  be  done  for  love  or  money.  But 
by  an  exceptional  piece  of  luck,  I  lighted 

esterday  upon  the  valuable  animal  I  am 
ibout  to  show  you/*  The  question  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  horses  of  the 
the  present  day  is  one,  as  I  have  said 
before,  entirely  of  opinion,  and  I  do  not 
ooncur  in  that  entertained  by  my  noble 
"^riend.  But  now  as  to  what  was  said 
to  the   diminution  of   horses*     My 

Loble  Friend  objected  to  the  figures  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I»  of  course, 
cannot  vouch  for  their  strict  accuracy ; 
but  they  are  the  figures  returaed  by 
the  Customs  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
with  your  Lordships*  peiianssion  I  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  exports  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  boliove  it  is  not  the 
habit  of  the  Customs  House  officials  to 
take  account  of  horses  that  are  cxpoiled 
singly ;  but  after  making  allowance  for 
that,  the  numbers  are  widely  dilTerent 
fi'om  those  given  by  the  noble  Earl,  I 
find  that  the  number  of  horses  exported 
in  1870  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Germany,  UoUand,  Belgium,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries, 
was  7,202;  in  1871  the  number  was 
7,172 ;  while  in  1872  the  number  fell  to 
3,383,  The  total  number  of  horses  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  may  be 
stated  at  2,700,000*  Of  that  number 
Great  Bntaiti  hiid  2,M.^000,  Ireland 
540,000,  and  th**  Anny  at  home  15,000. 
The  number  t  '       ;<in  included 
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exempt  from  licence  duty,  including 
horses  kept  for  sale  by  dealersi  officers' 
horses,  and  horses  in  mines,  In  the 
United  Kingdom  about  1,323,000  horses 
are  employed  solely  for  agricultural  pur^ 
poses.  It  is  true  that  France  has  more 
horses  than  we  have,  yet  whde  we  have 
seven  horses  to  every  100  acres  of  culti- 
vated land,  Belgium  has  five,  and  France 
only  three.  Whether  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures  are  correct  or  not  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say,  but  I  have  here 
a  statement  from  the  Inland  Bevenue, 
and  of  its  correctness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  compiled  from  a  re- 
tui'U  of  the  taxes  paid.  This  statement 
showa  that  while  in  1831  we  had  961 
racehorses,  that  number  had  increased 
to  1,390  in  1851,  and  to  2,473  in  187K 
Of  horses  other  than  racehorses  we  had, 
ia  1831,  338,343.  That  number,  in  1851, 
owing  probably  to  the  causes  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Earl,  had  diminished  to 
311,113;  but  in  1871  it  had  increased 
to  859,321,  or  nearly  treble  what  it  was 
iu  1831,  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem 
very  clear  to  me  that  there  has  been  so 
great  a  diminution  of  horses  in  this 
country.  I  see,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber  of  horse-dealers  has  increased  from 
1,037  in  1831,  to  1.464  in  1871,  and  th© 
increasing  competition,  therefore,  may 
account  for  some  of  the  gloomy  state- 
ments wliich  these  gentlemen  make  to 
those  who  deal  with  them.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Eosebery),  with  con- 
siderable eloquence,  then  went  ioto  the 
military  question^ — one  with  which  I  am 
not  very  competent  to  deal.  I  under* 
stood  the  noble  Earl  to  say  tbat  the 
country  would  require  78,000  draught 
horses  in  case  of  an  invasion.  But  wo 
have  sumetliing  like  1,000,000  of 
ugricidtiu'al  horses  in  this  kingdom,  and 
is  it  possible  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
c(use  of  invasion,  any  Govermnent  would 
hesitate  to  double  the  price  now  paid, 
or  that  the  country  would  hesitate  to 
supply  the  horses  wanted,  or,  if  need 
were,  that  a  law  would  be  passed  en- 
abling tlie  Government  to  seize  what 
they  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  ?  The  noble  EarFs  argument 
that  in  ease  of  war  we  aliould  require  a 
certain  number  of  horses  in  a  fortnight, 
if  it  means  anything,  means  not  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  horses  in  the 
cotmtry,  but  that  we  shoidd  have  a 
number  of  cavalry  horses  perfectly 
broken  and  ready  for  purposes  of  war, 
As  to  our  not  being  able  out  of  our 
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million  of  horses  to  find  enongh  un- 
broken horses  for  the  use  of  our  cavalry, 
I  believe  that  idea  to  be  a  delusion. 
Admitting,  however,  all  the  statements 
and  figures  used  by  my  noble  Friend  to 
be  correct,  my  noble  Friend  has,  with 
becoming  modesty,  entirely  avoided  the 
question  of  what  the  Commission,  when 
it  is  appointed,  is  to  do.  Is  it  to  estab- 
lish breeding  clubs  all  over  the  coimtry  ? 
In  1831  the  French  regiments  were  half 
of  them  mounted  on  foreign  horses. 
That  was  thought  to  be  a  great  national 
calamity,  and  studs  were  established  all 
over  the  country.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, however.  General  Fleury  re- 
ported the  plan  to  be  a  failure,  and  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  private 
enterprise,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
system  was  abandoned.  In  Algeria  the 
experience  has  been  the  same,  and  in 
India  we  have  had  80  years  of  Govern- 
ment studs ;  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult? A  distinguished  officer  recently 
stated  that  the  system  had  proved  a 
gigantic  failure,  and  another  friend  of 
mine  has  informed  me  that  we  had  extin- 
guished private  enterprise,  and  had  now 
succeeded  in  moimting  every  private  at 
a  cost  of  £205  per  horse.  The  noble 
Earl,  though  not  making  any  definite 
recommendation,  appears  to  have  some 
bias  towards  placing  an  export  duty  upon 
our  brood  mares.  To  do  so,  however, 
would  be,  I  believe,  to  take  away  exactly 
that  stimulus  which  keeps  up  the  supply 
of  the  country,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the 
breeding  of  horses  in  this  country.  I 
must  say  that  unless  Her  Majesiy's  Go- 
vernment— unless  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them,  or  unless  they  see  themselves 
that  some  good  will  probably  result, 
ought  to  be  very  chary  of  granting  a 
Royal  Conmiission.  It  used  formerly  to 
be  a  great  reproach  to  Liberal  Govern- 
ments that  they  were  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  do  things  by  Commissions, 
which  are  at  once  expensive  and  likely 
to  last  a  long  time.  What  I  would 
therefore  suggest  to  the  noble  Earl  is, 
that  ho  should  withdraw  this  Motion, 
and  substitute  for  it  one  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee.  It  would 
be  easy  to  form  a  Committee  most  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  matter,  not  only 
DTom  a  knowledge  of  horses,  but  also  of 
administration  and  of  political  economy. 
In  reply  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  the 
statement  he  had  made  with  respect  to 
the  price  of  our  Indian  cavalry  horses 
JEarl  Granville 


had  been  made  upon  the  authority  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian 
Cotmcil,  who,  for  the  last  14  years,  had 
taken  an  active  part  on  the  Committee 
which  attended  to  this  subject. 

The  Eabl  of  ROSEBERY,  in  reply, 
stated  that  he  had  heard  with  regret 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  But  he  must  be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  in  no  degree  cotdd  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  noble  Earl  be  ac- 
curate, for  it  was  not  till  1870  that  even 
an  approximate  Return  was  made  of  all 
the  horses  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  was 
put  forward  as  only  **  partly  accurate." 
Now,  he  submitted  that  **  partial  accu- 
racy" for  all  purposes  of  comparison 
was  as  worthless  as  total  inaccuracy.  In 
the  absence  then  of  such  figures,  the 
question  became  one  of  testimony.  He 
was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  testimony 
of  the  noble  Earl  differed  so  completely 
from  that  which  he  himself  had  collected. 
However,  the  House  was  too  empty,  and 
the  information  somewhat  too  vague,  for 
him  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  willingly  accept 
the  Committee  offered  by  the  noble  Earl 
in  lieu  of  the  Commission  proposed  by 
himself;  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
fixed  for  a  time  when  it  mieht  be  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  those  noble  Lords  who 
were  at  present  engaged  in  pursuing 
the  fox. 

The  Dtjkb  of  RICHMOND:  I  am 
glad  the  noble  Earl  has  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  Committee  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  agreed  to  grant.  I  think  it 
very  inconvenient  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  this  subject, 
and  I  should  have  been  prepared  to 
vote  with  the  Government  against  such 
a  Motion.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what 
a  Royal  Commission  would  have  to  do  if 
it  were  issued.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
so  ardent  a  free-trader  as  the  noble  Earl 
would  propose  to  put  an  export  duty  on 
horses;  but  imless  it  was  to  prevent 
horses  going  out  of  the  country  it  was 
hard  to  see  what  a  Royal  Commission 
could  have  done.  I  disagree  entirely 
from  the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  horses  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  defend  the  views  expressed 
by  Admiral  Rous.  •  I  have  known  Ad- 
miral Rous  a  longer  number  of  years 
that  even  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  and 
there  is  no  more  competent  judee  on 
this  subject  than  my  friend  Acuniral 
Rous.  He  speaks  his  mind  frankly,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  speaks 
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with  great  autliority^  no  doubt,  as  ono 
who  understands  the  subject.  A  visitor 
at  Tattersall's,  however,  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  would 
see  horsos  fi'om  some  of  the  fiuest  studs 
in  tho  workl.  With  regard  to  weight- 
can^iog  horses,  perhaps  the  finest  stud 
in  the  world  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
when  the  Pytehley  Hunt  changed  hands 
— a  stud,  too,  which  had  been  formed  in 
no  long  period  of  time.  I  do  not  see 
anything,  therefore,  in  tho  present  state 
of  tho  supply  of  horses  which  would 
justifv  the  Government  in  issuing  a 
Hoyal  Commission.  I  agree  in  much 
that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  race- 
horses, but  I  believe  tho  best  thing  for 
them  is  to  be  left  alone.  As  the  noble 
Earl  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  that  aC'ommifteo  should  be 
appointed,  I  wiU  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  any  further  remarks.  My 
noblo  Friend  has,  X  think,  exercised  a 
wise  discretion.  A  Committee  may 
bring  together  some  infomiation  that 
may  b©  valuable  and  lead  to  useful  le- 
gislation, but  a  Royal  Commission  would 
not  do  either. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  HouBd)  with- 

rOOn   ALLOTitEirrS  MAjrAQEMENT 

BUj.  [h.l.] 

A  Bill  for  making  bettor  proWidon  for  ihn 
mfLUBgemont  in  certain  ciisos  of  lands  allot tttl 
under  Lot*al  Acts  of  Indosiu'e  for  the  Ixmefil  of 
the  poor — Whs  pirsf^iifrff  hy  Tko  Duke  of  HiiH- 
MoN'U  ;  i-ead  Iv     (No.  20.) 

Ilouso  adjourned  at  SSevon  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half-paM 

Ten  o'clock 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tkurtday,  IQthFehrmnj,  1873. 

arrXUTES.]  —  Plbuc  Bux^  —  Ortttrfd^Fa^t 
Mmdintj — MotropolitAn  Tium-w^yfi  Provisional 
Urdei"«*  [76];  Metropolitan  Tramways  l*ro vi- 
sional Ordci-a  (Xo.  2)*  [77]. 

Sicotul  Rrnditt;}  —  Prcrcntiofi  of  Crime  [3G]  \ 
X>ruina^'o  iind  Improvement  of  Liindg  (Ire- 
Lmd)  ProviHiMnid  Urdurs*  •  [63] ;  Union  Rating 
{Ireland)  f  2;i]. 

Committet-^Kfpori — Local  Govemmont  Provi"' 
doaal  Orders  •  [2]  ;  Bastardy  Laws  Amend- 
ment •  [33-76]. 

Camidtt'i^l  it*  «mr/«f<rf/— PoUinir  Distrietii  (Ire- 
land) •  [I]. 

Thit'd  JUadim^-^lm'nnf^i^  w ith  a  Deceased  Wife' n 
Sinter  [loj,  and^JcM^tc/. 


TITIIE   COJOrUTATION   ACT— MARKET 
GAItBEXS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  C.  S.  bead  aslied  the  Secretanr 
of  State  for  tho  Homo  Department,  If 
hia  attention  has  been  callod  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  tho  Tithe  Commutation  by 
the  recent  attempt  to  impose  extra  titho 
upon  Market  Gardens ;  and  if  he  will 
take  steps  to  confine  this  extra  tithe  to 
Hop  Grounds  only  ? 

Mr.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  this  subject. 
He  rather  gathered  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman supposed  that  the  Government 
had  the  power  of  directing  how  the  law 
should  be  administered  under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  That  was  not  so. 
Tho  law  stood  in  precisely  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  hop-gardens, 
orchards,  and  market  -  gardens,  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  same  sections  and 
in  the  same  terms.  No  change  could  be 
made  in  the  8ub]ect  referred  to  without 
a  change  in  tho  law,  which  could  not  be 
introduced  without  very  careful  previous 
inquiry. 

CASE  OF  JAilES  HAHIUS— 
HOUES  OF  WORE  ON  RAILWAYS 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  M.  a.  BASS  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
he  has  made  an  inquiry  into  the  oirenra- 
stances  of  the  death  of  James  Harris, 
an  engine  cleaner  at  the  Paddington 
Station  of  the  Great  Westera  Railway, 
who  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  *  *  fire- 
box" of  an  empty  engine  on  Saturday 
tho  8th  instant,  it  being  reported  that 
Harris  had  been  at  work  thirty-six  hours 
without  relief;  that,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  he  crept  into  the  empty  fire-box 
of  me  engine  he  had  been  cleaning,  and 
fell  asleep  ;  soon  after  the  stoker  camo 
to  light  the  engine  fire,  and,  not  sus- 
pecting that  the  boy  was  there,  threw  a 
fihovelful  of  blazing  coal  over  him  and 
burnt  him  to  death  ? 

Mr.  peel,  in  reply,  said,  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  not  instituted  an  official 
inquiry  ;  but  there  had  been  an  inquiry 
before  the  coroner,  resulting  in  a  verdict 
of  '*  accidental  death,"  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
contained  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Ques- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  inquest  it 
came  out  that  the  foreman  of  his  depart- 
ment had  failed  in  his  duty  in  allowing 
James  Harris  to  continne  working  dur- 
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jw{^  VMuy  jii^lil.  lUi  ijfUinuiWjtA  work 
ul  h  u  >h.,  unn  t-jfuiinniid  till  i  jm/j,  on 
ihti  ftAitfWihi^  'Jay;  willi  au  iuU^rval  of 
tihly  n'u  httutti*  riini.  it  wim  l/ut  I'uir  t<> 
Uio  t'ltnihiun  I't  huy  iUui  »lumtsti  llurriM 
mmi*:  u  tnrinul  rMjijonlLo  l/o  |ioriuiti4j<l  irj 
i:oi(l'ioii<i  Mi/jliij(/^,  to  wliifJi  tliti  foi'itmau 

liji/iiulilluinly  Ji4;<;4)(lii(l.  \lh  WIM  Ullthu- 
j'i/i:<l    \iy    ihft    ilinii;toi'tf  ol'    tUu   (Jroat 

Wtml.i;rJi      JfllilwUV    to     liX[ll'l)HM,     ill      tliU 

hiiiih^itt^l  Unma,  llinii'  iwrut  ui  tliui 
uui'tii-l.iiiiu(n  fiiiciuToacu,  iiinl  In  ntfttii  that 
Uiiiy  iiutl  viiiiltid  ilitt  ududuitt  oi'  tlio  foru- 
luuu  with  lliii  Hitvdnmtniiiitlitmuatiou,  and 
(Itul  llitiy  Inibtttd  tho  biitpH  thtty  liad 
tuknii  Wdiild  |ii'iivttut  tho  I'uuuri'ouuii  tif 
Huy  biiuiltir  ui-cidiiut. 

Mu.  IMLIiW  VN,  uH  uiio  i»i'tho  diinm- 
Uu'ti  (d'  tlio  (h'iuit  WiMtoru  Uuilway, 
(tiidui'Mul  ou  ludiuU'  id'  tho  dinH^tm'rt  all 
tliut  tUo  lum.  Uuutlmimu  (Mi\  I  Vol)  had 
tauid.      'riu\Y    o\ti'i»uudy    vi»^ivttod  that 

thu  Uki'iuuuii  \\u!i  ii\  i«\iu'itMM  and  diiwt 
i'OutiuNoutiou  vd'  I  ho  oiHlovH  ol'  tho  ivm- 
iuiu\.  Tho  U\»aul  of  lUiHX'torK  had  mot 
that  day.  uiul  had  asivrtaiiuil  that  tho 
V iivuiUMlaiuort  wovo  Momowhat  woitio than 
had  hoiMk  stutod.  iuaHiuuoh  as  Jamot» 
Harm  wtvn  a  hoy,  and  was  uudor  tho 
ago  at  whii'h  ho  v^Uj^hc  to  havo  boou 
oia]Uv»\oil,  uudor  tho  piwisioajt  ot*  tho 
Kai'U»i-\  Act.  Iho  divivtoi-H  havl  suux- 
uu»iu'il  I  ho  toivniiiu  bolVuv  thoiu  ;  but, 
bvi'oro  j»i\voodi)i^  u>  doal  with  tho  mat- 
lor.  iho>  i\voi\o\l  a  uotico  fivm  tho 
lii>.iK\u»r  v»i'  bVioiio<»  that  it  wtw  the 
i!iU':i'u»u  vH"  'Iio   IL'Jiio  V.Uh».o  :o  prv>6^.»- 

lUlo    \\\ 

I  ha;    \.i 

lu.>lKMi>r  oi  K:uloMl'^  had  doiiK)  quito 
•v  uvliu^  \\u'  Mio*tvuiu»a  thoy 
»s.v\vl  .i'  ^U\lI  \»  ith  !ho  i^-tuji^*. 
Jl.\y;    'iivur    '.i»    NtiV    but    lo 

'HimIi   •;  \iw  Iiuxtoix  :hoir 


\:\mi[\ui\  tor  a  ^.vutra>tru:K»u  ot 
llio   diuviv»is  ihoai;hr    :ho 

h 


.!) 


h; 


Uo     -Uia 
ivmu:u'  >«U'ULVk 


;u\  .:iaL   >uv  1.1   .i   >a\L 

Ui\0  v'vcdiivd. 


■.  ■■'■Nv, 
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Kh,  BBUCE,  in  rcfply,  said,  he  thought 
if  tho  hoij.  Baronet  woold  refer  to  the 
an«itror  wliich  ho  had  made  he  would 
mn3  tliiit  ho  had  rather  orerstated  the 
ooMO.  Wliat  he  stated  hist  July  was  that 
}io  lifjpod  as  soon  as  possible  by  legisla- 
tion to  find  a  substitute  for  the  system 
wliich  had  created  so  much  discontent ; 
but  that  in  the  meantime  care  would  be 
taken  to  apply  tho  present  system  with 
as  much  elasticity  and  consideration  for 
local  iutorosts  as  tho  public  interests 
would  ponuit.  Since  he  gave  that  assur- 
aucUy  ho  hoped  tlio  business  of  the  office 
had  boou  conducted  in  that  spirit.  It 
was  tho  iutontion  of  the  Gbvemment  to 
ileal  this  Hossion  with  the  question  of  a 
public  jrt'osooutor,  whereby  he  hoped 
that  diiUcult  matter  would  be  solyed. 
A  Bill  would  havo  been  already  intro- 
ducod,  had  not  tho  Government  desired 
to  havo  the  benoht  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Judicature  Commission 
ou  tlie  subject. 

UVAL  COURTS  OF  RECORD. 
QUEsnox. 

^  Mr.  A\TSiT  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  AMiou 
Uor  Majo^ty  will  be  advised  to  i;»ue  an 
C>rdor  iu  Council  under  the  Local  Courts 
of  Keivrd  Act  of  last  Session  ? 

Mr.  UKUCE.  iu  reply,  said,  certain 
applications  for  Orders  under  the  Ait 
Hen*  uudor  the  cousideration  of  the  pn»- 
pei*  LVpartment.  but  no  docision  had  yrz 
been  aiTived  at  with  pespeec  to  any  jt 
them. 

lKNTKAL  ASIA— THH  3*  rXDATwY 

^  Mu.  KYLAM>S  .l^k^■.I  :ue  Uua^r 
Secn-.'tary  >i  State  :nr  I-'-in-i:^!  Ailair*^. 
Whether  :htre  is  auy  :''»ujiiiatiuu  :'or  l 
>:atemeuc  wiiiLii  has^  ,ippfan.»«i  iu  :iiv 
uubiic  pre??*!^  :o  :iie  t.-tlt-*:t  that  a  auscik*.* 
:ia*  '.>e*»u  •  «.«:Mniitti'«i  '\v  rhe  Fot^ijti 
Otiice   iu  tiit*    liustiiui  iLOiCfJuauous    ..y 

ie6*.ribinic  -he  'Jxus  a*  :iie  nurthHm 
l>ounuary  .u'  .Vighani^taii,  inciiidiaK  :he 
:erri:ories  .»i  HiuIa.K>a;Lr  .^i:.!  Wjjciian. 
i:  Jtiiiic^  .iileiCHd  liiai  'iio!*  :tmtone# 
jACtuutd  :or  -s^me  i!?*capLt;  :o  'he  surth 

''**:s.-.w>i-  lilNFLElLD  3^ior^  :i« 
'joimdary  :::  iii-sd-jn  tos  ucp-«i  'ipiAQ. 
Lor-i  '.Tranville  .vasislt-.d  'iie  IzniLi 
.'!&«• ,  .md  :iir  line  .'X  "hi-  .>xus  *▼«»  de- 
li'jfmceiy  idopced   is  "iie  rucac  line,    'a 
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the  authority  of  Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson, 
perhaps  the  best  authority  in  Eug^laiid 
on  these  little  known  countries ;  and  the 
advice  of  8ir  Henry  Eawlinaon  was  en- 
tirely concurred  in  by  the  GoYemment 
of  India,  which  was  carefully  consulted 
on  the  subject. 

Me.  EYLuiNDS  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  replied  to  his  Question,  Lord 
Granville  in  liitt  despatch  said  that  the 
line  of  the  Oxus  formed  the  northern 
bounclary  of  the  territories  of  Afghanis- 
tan. He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
noble  Ijord  was  prepared  to  assure  the 
House  that  no  territories  belonging  to 
Afghanistan  overlapped  the  boundaries 
fixed  in  the  Con'esxjondeuee  between  the 
British  and  Kusfiian  Governments  ? 

Vi8ooiT>'T  ENFIELD:  I  apprehend, 
Sir,  that  the  rej»ly  I  gave  to  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question  was  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit. My  noble  Friend  Lord  Granville 
does  not  believe  that  the  Foreign  Office 
oomuiittod  any  mistake  in  indicating  the 
boundary  alluded  to  in  the  despatch  of 
Prince  Gortchakofi\  But,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  wiU  refer  to  the 
particular  boundary  mentioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  iState  for  India  in  **  another 
place/*  ily  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  India  said,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset — 

"  I  am  obUgC'l  to  my  Bohlc  Friend  for  putting 
hi!*  Qiio¥(tioTi,  liccauJHe  undftul?tt'Hlly  thuru  has 
boon  an  improMion— I  will  not  say  in  tho  public 
mind,  but  in  tbc  mind  of  Bomo  writers  in  Urn 
ptfim^that  tho  *Sccretiiry  of  State  for  Forei^ 
AFairs,  in  indit.'atin;?  the  boundarioB  of  tho  two 
Provinces  of  Badnkahnn  and  Wakhfin,  hns  made 
a  ^ogTHphirfll  oiTor.  Now,  1  nm  bound  to  sfiy 
tluit  if  the?  IVtn^'i^  Offit'O  lind  mtido  any  eiror 
in  the  muttcT,  th^y  would  have  liten  led  into  it 
by  the  India  Office;  bc»caii«?,  of  louthc*  the 
J*omgn  (Jflioo  ai»pHcd  to  us  for  information. 
I^it  I  am  happy  to  assurp  my  noblo  Friend  that, 
-  ! .  Li'  iiii  I  can  understand,  no  error  hjui  In^n 
"ii^'<i  A  verj'  careful  memorandum  on 
1  of  thowe  Provmcc*9  wad  drawn  at  tho 
1  <_  from  maps  and  moat  aiiUientic  in- 

i'Mriaution  fumishtvl  by  Sir  llcnn'  RawlitiHou, 
whOt  besides  >>cing  a  most  distingiiiahed  meml^er 
i*f  ^>\w  CV}unf'il,  ini  also  Proffidcnt  of  the  Ilovid 
'  tn'LTaiphital  Sot  ifty,  lliat  memontndnni  waa 
'  ii  t->  Indian  and  there  it  was  iliseusscd  and 
by  Lonl  Mayo*  It  was  sent  home  in 
1  ,  dr.i\^^i  up,   I  am  sorry  to  Bay,  too 

IaW  t<>  receive  his  sif^Tiaturc ;  but  it  was  signod 
In*  Lord  Napier  aft^r  the  noble  Earl's  dojith. 
'Ihat  despatch  n        '  reives  the  lino  draiivn 

by  Hir   llenry 
Oxuii  up  to  tl  p' 
eomiMinitively  fi 
to  the  Hindor>   i\ 
The  onginal  intLutiuu  vv*is  to  iiJo}>t  die  ftouthcra 
branch,  running  duwii  to  the  Uiiidoo  Koosh; 


wHth    follows   the 

t  Tii^.Ti,  )l.*^  into  two 
tiing  down 
t  to  a  lake. 


but  there  aro  a  very  considerable  number  of 
\'tllnge#  on  both  aide8  of  tho  stream ;  and  by  Sir 
Henrj'  Rawlinson's  advice  tho  right  hand  branch 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  beyond  which  there 
an?  no  tillages  and  no  inhabited  counlrv,  wiia 
taken.  That  bomidary  waa  fully  aasentod  to  by 
the  Government  of  ^dia;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is  perfectly  correct." 

I  hope  the  House,  after  that  statement, 
fortified  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson,  will  be  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Granvillo  and  the  Foreign 
OtHoe  have  made  no  mistake  in  me 
matter. 

Afterwards — 

Mr,  BAILLIE  COCHHANE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  What  interpretation  Her  Afa- 
j  esty'  8 Government  put  upon  the  Despatch 
of  Prince  Gortchakow  of  Januaiy  19  old 
style  (31  new  style),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Huaaian  Government  accepts 
the  frontier  line  of  Afghanistan  as  laid 
down  by  England,  because  we  have  en- 
gaged to  insist  on  Shore  All  giving  np 
all  measures  of  aggression  or  further 
conquest,  and  that  the  Hussian  Govern- 
ment see  in  this  assurance  a  real  gua- 
rantee for  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
and  J  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
accepts  the  view  of  Prince  Gbrtchakow 
that  we  have  thus  guai-anteed  the  peace- 
ful attitude  of  Afghanistan  ? 

YiscouxT  ENFIELD:  The  interpre- 
tation put  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  despatch  of  Prince  Gortchakow 
of  January  19  old  style  (31  new  style) 
and  his  views  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  ia 
accordance  with  Lord  Granville's  de- 
spatch of  January  24,  1873,  quoted  by 
Prince  Gortchakow,  in  which,  it  is 
stated — 

"That  Her  ITajestv**  Government  will  not 
in  U  to  improAi  upon  the  Amocr  in  tho  strongest 
tCTms  tho  advantagrs  whioh  aro  grivcn  to  him  in 
tho  recognition  bv  Cirpat  liritiiin  And  Rusaia  of 
the  boundario-H  which  ho  claims,  and  of  tho  con- 
Boquont  obligation  upon  hlni  to  abstain  from  any 
a^'grotftiion  on  his  part ;  and  Hor  ISIajcstj-^'s 
CTOvomment  will  continno  to  cxtTci^o  their 
influence  in  tho  same  diroction/* 

Prince  Gortchakow  appears  to  under- 
stand, as  it  was  intended,  that  we  should 
continue  the  exercise  of  our  influence, 
which  the  Prince  thinks  wOl  bo  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  OOCHEANE  asked, 
I£  the  noble  Lord  would  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  answer  to  Prince  Gortchakow? 

Viscou.NT  EN¥IELD  replied  that  he 
had  already  stated  that  the  Papei^s  would 
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be  produced.  When  they  were  upon 
the  Table,  if  the  hen.  Gentleman  was 
not  satisfied,  perhaps  he  would  kindly- 
repeat  his  Question. 

IRELAND— THE  INQUEST  AT  HOLY- 
WOOD.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the 
Correspondence  between  the  officials  in 
Belfast  and  Dublin  Castle  during  the 
progress  of  the  recent  inquest  at  Holy- 
wood  on  the  bodies  of  Isabella  Ker  and 
Jane  Toner  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land upon  this  question,  as  that  func- 
tionary had  been  occupied  for  several 
days  past  in  conducting  the  Galway  pro- 
secutions. He  hoped,  however,  to  be 
able  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  very 
shortly  whether  the  Correspondence  on 
the  subject  for  which  he  asked,  or  any 
part  of  it,  could  be  given.  It  was  ex- 
tremely volimiinous,  and  he  would  be 
glad  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  infoim 
him  what  portions  of  it  he  desired  to 
have  produced. 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  he  would 
repeat  his  Question  on  Monday. 

COOLIE  PROSECUTIONS.- QUESTION. 

.  Sir  JAMES  LAWEENCE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, If  it  be  true  that  the  Government 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  of 
Hong  Kong  to  prosecute  a  coolie  named 
Kwok-a-Sing  on  a  charge  which  had 
already  been  heard  and  decided  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong,  who  in  an 
elaborate  judgment  had  declared  that 
Kwok-a-Sing  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  that  he  had  committed  no  offence 
whatever  against  the  Laws  of  the  British 
Empire  ? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  coolie  in  question 
was  a  Chinese  who  had  been  shipped 
with  other  coolies  at  Macao.  On  the 
voyage  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and 
several  of  the  crew  had  been  killed,  and 
the  coolie  being  a  Chinese  subject,  the 
Chinese  Government  demanded  his  sur- 
render in  order  that  he  might  take  his 
trial    for  murder.      He  was  therefore 
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arrested ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  Hong 
Kong  discharged  him  under  a  writ  of 
Saheas  Corpus,  declaring  that  if  he  had 
committed  any  crime  it  was  that  of  piracy, 
jure  ffentium,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  crime  had  been  committed,  because 
the  coolies  were  practically  slaves  and 
had  a  right  to  try  to  free  themselves. 
The  Attorney  General  of  Hong  Kong, 
believing  that,  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
the  charge  of  piracy  should  be  investi- 
gated, had  proceeded  against  the  man 
OB  that  charge,  and  he  was  again  dis- 
charged under  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  brought  an  action 
agftinst  the  Attorney  General,  in  which, 
however,  he  failed.  The  Attorney  General, 
received  no  instructions  from  home,  but 
8 imply  acted  in  the  usual  performance 
of  his  duties.  The  Government  of  Hong 
Kong  was  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
i>f  the  Chief  Justice,  and  referred  the 
matter  home  for  consideration.  The 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
had  been  taken  upon  it,  and  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  proper  subject  of 
appeal  to  the  Judical  Committee  of  the 
Pnvy  Council.  That^  appeal  was  now 
pending. 

CENSUS,  1871,  RETURNS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  F.  S.  POWELL  asked  the  Pre- 
eident  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Wlien  the  publication  of  the  Census, 
1871,  for  England  and  Wales,  will  be 
completed  ? 

Mr.  HIBBEET,  in  reply,  said,  that 
two  volumes  of  the  Census  Returns  had 
been  already  published,  and  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  printers  if  they  had  not 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
betB.  The  third  volume,  he  regretted 
to  say,  was  not  yet  completed,  and  would 
not  be  ready  for  some  time. 

TllE  "NORTHFLEET"  COLLISION- 
RELEASE  OF  THE  "MURILLO." 

QUESTION. 

ilR.  T.  E.  SMITH  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Wliether  it  is  true  that  the  **  Murillo  " 
La  8  been  released  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  proved  that  she  had 
not  been  in  collision  with  the  "North- 
fleet,''  or  on  account  of  the  owners 
having  given  security  for  any  damages 
to  which  they  may  be  found  liable ;  and, 
if  he  is  not  in  possession  of  positive 
information^  whether  he  will  state  what 
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steps  he  lias  taken  to  ascertain  tlie 
groimda  of  the  prevalent  report  on  tlie 
subject ;  and,  whether  all  Correspon- 
dence with  the  Spanish  Government  on 
this  subject  will  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment? 

YisoomfT  ENFIELD  :  Inquiries  have 
been  made  of  our  Consul  at  Cadiz,  and 
he  reported  yesterday  to  tho  Foreign 
Office  that  the  Murillo  was  still  under 
custody.  The  Correspondence  respecting 
this  vessel  will  eventually  he  laid  before 
Parliament ;  but  as  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities are  comlucting  an  official  investi- 
fation  at  the  present  moment^  it  would, 
think,  he  prematuro  to  produce  the 
Papers  alluded  to. 

TKELAInD-THE  LETTBH  MtTLLEN 
CO-\STGUATlD.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  inTCHELL  HENTtY  asked  the 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  Government  has  instituted  an  in- 
quiry Id  to  the  action  of  ihe^  Coast  Guard 
at  Letter  Mullen,  county  of  Galway,  in 
firing*  upon  some  unarmed  men,  whereby 
two  at  least  were  killed  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HABTINGTON 
fiaid»  ho  had  ascertained  that  an  iutjuest 
had  been  held  on  tho  bodies  of  those 
men,  but  that  the  inquiry  was  not  yet 
concluded.  The  resident  magistrate  had 
teen  directed  to  he  present  at  the  in- 
quest, and  also  the  constabulary  officers. 
The  case  appeared  to  he  undergoing  fuU 
investigation,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  necessary  to  institute  any  further 
inquiries  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  Government ;  at  all  events,  until  the 
tennination  of  the  inquest, 

lEISH  AFFA1E8,— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  M'CAUTHT  DOWNE^G  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  When 
ho  intends  to  inti'oduce  the  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  tho  Second  Judgeship  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland ; 
and,  whether  he  will  object  to  lay  upon 
tho  Table  of  the  House,  Copies  of  tho 
Correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  subject  between  tho  Treasmy 
and  the  Executive  in  Bnhlin,  and  the 
officialB  of  the  said  Court  ?  He  wished 
to  know,  also,  what  course  the  noble 
Lord  intends  to  take  with  reference  to 
the  Heport  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Law  of  Rating  (Ireland)  ? 

The  MARQrE93  op  HAUTINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  ^Wl  for  the  abo- 
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lition  of  the  Second  Judgeship  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  was  in  prepara- 
tion ;  but  that  he  could  not  say  when 
he  would  be  able  to  lay  it  on  tho  Table 
of  the  House.  "WTienevor  ho  introduced 
the  Bill  he  would  also  lay  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  on  the  Table. 
With  respect  to  the  other  Question  of 
tho  hon.  Gentleman,  he  could  only  say 
that  he  hatl  been  in  hopes  that  the  la- 
bours of  the  Committee  would  have  re- 
sulted in  producing,  if  not  complete 
tmaniniity,  at  aU  events  some  mitigation 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
existed  on  the  question  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  Ho,  however,  regretted  to 
find  that  such  bad  not  been  the  case, 
and  that  those  differences  of  opinion 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  House.  It  appeared,  therefore^ 
to  the  Government  that  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  duiing  the  present 
Session  would  lead  to  a  veiy  consider- 
able expenditure  of  time,  possibly,  mth- 
out  any  satisfactory^  result,  not  to  men- 
tion the  reception  which  such  a  measure 
might  receive  in  *'  another  place,  *^  which, 
under  tho  circumstances  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, was  somewhat  doubtful.  The  sub- 
ject also  appeared  to  be  one  wliich  might 
be  more  properly  dealt  with  whonovor 
the  general  question  of  local  taxation 
and  local  government  in  Irolnnd  came 
to  he  considered  as  a  whole — a  time 
which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  be  very 
much  longer  delayed.  That  being  so,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  introduce  any  measitro  founded  on  the 
Iteport  of  ih^  Committee.  He  might, 
however,  add  that,  as  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  that  Report,  he  would  deem 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  the  Bill 
dealing  with  the  question  wliich  stood 
on  the  Paper  for  second  reading  that 
evening. 

SPAIK-^EING  AMADEUS— THE  BRITIHH 
FLEET  IN  THE  TAGUS.^QUESTIONS. 
Sm  EOBEUT  PEEL  said,  that  before 
he  put  to  the  light  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  the  Ques- 
tions of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  ho 
m^ust  preface  them  by  reading  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams : — 

**LiHbt>ii,  yobruary  15.— Ex- King  expected, 
Tho  Itnliim  squiidi-on  is  expected  here.  Eugb'iili 
at^iiudroa  oxperted.  The  EngHsh  squadron  haa 
arrived,  and  hiia  been  placed  at  the  diiiposa]  of 
Kin^  Ainadeiis. 

*'  1\  bruar>'  lt». — Three  more  ships  Monging 
to  the  Dritisii  squadron  have  arrived  at  Lisbon," 
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2%e  IHtnst  supplemented  that  inteUigenoe 
of  February  15,  with  the  information 
that  two  of  the  ships  are  the  Seroules 
and  the  Agineovrt,  and  adds  that  the 
Admiral  has  offered  to  convey  the  ex- 
King  safely  to  Italy.  Subsequent  in- 
telligence,  he  added,  goes  on  to  state 
that  an  Italian  steamer  has  arrived  at 
the  service  of  the  ex-King,  and  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  British  ships  has  now  ar- 
rived, which  the  Admiral  has  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  ex-King.  The  Ques- 
tions I  have  to  ask  are — ^What  orders 
were  issued  by  the  Government  for  this 
sudden  rendezvous  of  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Tagus?  What  is  the  number  of 
ships  assembled,  and  whether  from  the 
Mediterranean  or  other  parts?  And 
whether  this  naval  demonstration  of  the 
British  Government  is  intended  as  a  pro- 
test aeainst  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  Eepublic,  or  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  policy  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula?  I  wish  also 
to  ask  whether,  as  reported  in  The  Times 
of  to-day  from  the  speech  of  Senor 
Figueras  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  this 
whole  fleet  is  merely  '*  for  the  sake  of 
the  petty  interests  of  a  puny  dynasty  ?" 
Viscount  ENFIELD :  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  to  inform  him  and  the 
House  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
request  conveyed  to  the  Admiralty  from 
the  Foreign  OflBce  that  a  portion  of  the 
Channel  squadron  proceeded  lately  from 
GKbraltar  to  Lisbon  ;  it  was  couched  as 
follows : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  12,  1873. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  move  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  providing  a  steamer  at  Lisbon  for  the  recep- 
tion and  embarkation  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  with  a  proper  escort  of  ships  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  to  make  such  additional  provi- 
sion of  ships  at  Lisbon  as  might  be  left  behind, 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
British  interests. — I  am,  &c., 

"  Enfield. 

"  The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty." 

My  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  now  in  the  House,  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  state  the  exact  number 
of  ships  that  proceeded  to  Lisbon ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  other  Questions  ad- 
dressed to  me  without  Notice  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  I  must  decline 
making  any  reply  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Sir  Soiert  Feel 


Mr.  SHAW-LEFEVEE  :  I  may  Bfup- 
plement  what  has  been  stated  by  my 
noble  Friend  by  stating  that  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  would,  imder  ordinaiy  drcxmi- 
stances,  have  been  at  Lisbon  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  arrived  there ;  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  despatch  to  the 
Admiralty  from  the   Foreign  Office,  a 

Secial  telegram  was  sent   to  Admiral 
omby,  requesting  him  to  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  at  Lisbon. 

Sib  EOBEET  PEEL :  Is  the  whole 
fleet  from  the  Mediterranean  there  ? 

Mr.  SHAW-LEFEVEE:  Not  the 
whole  fleet  at  present.  Only  three  of 
the  principal  vessels. 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE 
GA^IBIA.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  MACFTE  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  he 
can  give  the  House  any  information 
conmrmatory  or  contradictory  of  the  re- 
port that  one  of  the  British  Settlements 
on  the  Gambia  has  been  lately  attacked ; 
if  he  has  reason  to  believe  our  country- 
men at  Bathurst  are  adequately  pro- 
tected or  organised  to  resist  the  attack 
alleged  to  be  threatened ;  and,  if  so, 
how  and  to  what  extent;  and,  if  the 
Government  has  sent  or  contemplates 
sending  any  assistance  for  the  security 
of  life  and  property  ? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HITGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  that  despatches  wereyes- 
terday  received  from  Mr.  Pope  Hen- 
nessey, the  Administrator-in-Uhief  of 
the  West  African  Settlements,  stating 
that  no  attack  had  been  made  on  any 
portion  of  those  settlements,  but  that  an 
attack  had  been  threatened  by  the  Ma- 
homedans,  who  having  defeated  the 
Pagans,  with  whom  they  had  for  some 
time  been  fighting,  many  of  the  van- 
quished had  taken  refuge  on  British 
territory.  The  administrator  was  about 
to  proceed  to  the  Gambia  with  H.M.S. 
Hattleenake,  but  proposed  to  take  no  more 
re-inforcements,  especially  as  H.M.S. 
Decoy  was  already  at  Bathurst.  As  to 
defence,  arms  had  been  sent  out  last 
year,  steps  had  been  taken  to  organize  a 
militia,  and  a  small  steamer  was  about 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  Gambia  to  patrol 
the  river,  which  the  Government  be- 
lieved would  prove  a  most  effectual  de- 
fence. The  French  Governor  of  Senegal 
had  most  handsomely,  unsolicited,  bIbo 
sent  a  ship  of  war  to  the  Gambia, 
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THE  BREAKW^ATER  AT  COLOMBO. 
QTHSSTIONS. 

8iB  JAMES  ELPHE^STONE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Ooloniei?,  Whether  the  final  arrange- 
menta  have  been  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Breakwater  at  Colombo ;  if 
the  Government  have  granted  aid  to  the 
Colony  on  as  favourable  t^rms  as  have 
been  conceded  to  the  Harbour  of  Ar- 
broath, and  other  works  in  this  Country ; 
when  the  works  are  to  be  commenced ; 
and,  if  any  estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  period  reqtiired  to  complete  the 
Breakwater  ? 

Mb.  KNATOHBULL-HTTGESSEN  : 
Sir.  on  the  consent  of  the  Ceylon  Go* 
Tomment,  Sir  John  Coode  had  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  engineer  to  the  work. 
Ijord  Kimberley  was  in  communication 
with  the  Treasury  aa  to  the  advance 
which  the  Colony  desired  to  obtain  fix>m 
the  Pubhc  Loan  Commissioners.  A  de- 
tailed survey  waa  being  made,  until  the 
completion  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  time  for  the  commence- 
ment, or  the  probable  time  for  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  work, 

FARLIAMEKT--BREACH  OF 
PEIVrLEGE  —  MK.    PLBISOLL. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  :  Sir,  in  rifiing  to 
address  the  House  on  a  Question  of 
Privilege,  I  may  say  I  wish  to  do  so 
with  the  utmost  diffidence  and  hesitation, 
and  I  should  not  venture  to  take  the  step 
I  am  now  taking  were  it  not  that  I  am 
BUT©  the  House  will  extend  to  me,  aa  a 
comparatively  yoimg  ^lember,  that  pa» 
tience  and  consideration  which  it  has 
always  shown  on  similar  occasions.  Did 
the  matter  to  which  I  am  about  to  direct 
attention  affect  simply  and  solely  the 
honour  of  this  House  as  a  body,  I  ahoxxld 
not  have  presumed  to  bring  it  under 
notice ;  there  being  hundreds  of  other 
hon.  Members  within  these  walla  who 
are  more  fitted  than  myself  to  defend 
effeotuaEy  and  satisfactorily  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  the 
case  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  not 
only  has  the  honour  of  a  section  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  been  attacked — 
a  section  of  which  I  am  a  Member— 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  threats  have 
been  held  out  against  them  as  to  the  con- 
sequences that  would  occur  if  they  were 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 


House.  The  statements  and  the  threats 
to  which  I  refer  are  made  in  a  book 
which,  being  somewhat  of  a  professional 
character,  may  not  have  been  read  by  a 
number  of  hon.  Members,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  have  felt  it  to  bo  my  duty  to 
bring  this  matter  forward.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  I  feel  in  a  pecuhar  man- 
ner the  loss  which  the  House  has  sus- 
tained in  the  person  of  the  late  Member 
fur  Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves)  whose  abili- 
ties and  honour  were  so  higlily  regarded 
by  hon.  Members,  and  more  especially 
so  by  those  connected  with  commerce, 
who  were  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for 
guidance  and  support  in  all  matters  that 
affected  mercantile  interests.  Now,  this 
book  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before 
the  House  is  one  which  has  been  pub- 
lished this  yeai%  It  bears  the  title  of 
OiiT  Seainm — An  Appeal^  and  the  name 
of  the  junior  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Plimeoll)  is  given  as  its  author.  It  is 
dedicated  '*  To  the  Lady  gracious  and 
kind,  who,  seeing  a  labourer  working  in 
the  rain,  sent  him  her  rug  to  wrap  about 
his  shoulders."  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  dedication  is  **by  permisaion*'  or 
not,  for  the  book  does  not  state.  I  shall 
ask  you,  Sir,  to  allow  extracts  from  the 
book,  which  I  have  selected,  to  be  read 
by  tho  Clerk  at  the  table.  They  com- 
mence at  page  7 1  of  the  work. 

The  Clerk  at  the  table  then  read  the 
following  exti-acts  : — 

**  Yon  must  remember  large  fortimes  are  hdng 
made  by  tht^m ;  th^y  ai-e  the  most  energetic  and 
pushing  men  in  the  trade,  and  it  should  not  bo 
matter  of  sur^^ni^c  if  tbrco  of  thrm  Had  even 
got  into  Parliiimpnt  (if  mnmber  Sadlior  and 
lioupel  were  both  in  Faiiianicnt) . 

*♦  Now  I  don't  want  to  sny  a  single  woid  dijg- 
respectful  to  Parliament ;  it  has  l>een  a  matter 
of  eonatant  aurpHsc  to  me,  gince  I  lieeame  a<?- 
qiiainted  with  thu  amount  of  work  a  Jfembcar 
haa  to  do,  Ihut  80  many  men  of  ample  meana 
t*hoiild  bo  willing  to  devote  their  whole  time  in 
the  best  pait  of  the  year  to  grattiitotia  laboiu*, 
»11  of  them  too  (l>nt  two  or  thr<*e)  men  of  high 
chiiTfleter  and  humane  feeling;  but,  neverthe- 
leafl,  owing  to  tho  fact  that  two  or  three  of  what 
they  call  m  the  North  '  the  greatest  sinnera  in 
the  trado '  having  got  into  the  House,  it  is  there, 
itnd  there  oidy,  that  opposition  to  reform  ia  tolje 
expeetcni,  or  is  found. 

**  Without  mentioning  names  perfectly  well 
known  in  the  sea-ports,  I  will  giro  you  an  idea 
of  what  1  moan. 

**  In  the  year  1870,  iphen  my  Bill  waa  li*«foro 
tho  House  the  firet  time,  the  evening  appointed 
for  tlio  Second  Heading  arrived.  I  was  sftanding 
in  the  Lobby,  when  a  Member  aecotrted  me 
thus : — *  Do  you  expect  your  Bill  will  come  on 
to-night  r 
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"  *  Yes,  I  hope  so/  I  said. 

<*  He  said,  '  1  am  sorry  for  that,  as  I  have  a 
dinner  engagement ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  be 
absent/ 

"  *  I  think  you  should  not  be  absent/  was  my 
reply. 

"  *  Why  ? '  said  he,  sharply. 

"  *  Because,*  I  said,  *  I  may  have  to  tell  the 
House  of  a  man,  whose  name  you  will  hear  in 
any  coffee  room  or  exchange  in  Yarmouth,  HuU, 
Scarborough,  Whitby,  Pickering,  Blythe,  Shields, 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  or  any  port  on  the  north- 
east coast,  as  one  notorious  for  excessive  and 
habitual  overloading,  and  a  reckless  disregard 
for  human  life,  who  has  lost  seven  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  drowned  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  in  less  than  two  years,  and  whose  name  I 
have  myself  seen  as  one  of  those  whose  ships 
insurance  brokers  at  Lloyd's  at  length  warrant 
the  undertakers  they  will  not  ship  goods  in, 
before  the  Underwriters  will  take  a  line  upon 
them,  and  I  may  tell  the  House  that  that  man 
is  the  Member  for .' 

"  I  thought  the  man  would  have  fainted.  He 
answered  never  a  word. 

"  Now  he  had  put  on  the  paper  a  notice  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Reading  of 
my  Bill,  viz.,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  Every  Member  knows  that  if 
such  a  purpose  is  abandoned,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  Member  who  has  given  notice  of  the 
amendment  to  absent  himself,  or  to  sit  still  when 
his  turn  comes  to  sp^, — that  is  aU. 

"Some  twenty  minutes  after  this' interview 
(and  another  I  shall  speak  of  soon),  I  was  in  my 
place  in  a  state  of  strong  excitement,  because  I 
had  lust  made  two  powerful  enemies.  I  felt 
utterly  alone  in  my  work,  and  so  sick  with  ex- 
citement and  fear,  that  I  was  compelling  myself 
to  think  of  the  poor  widows  I  had  seen  to  keep 
up  my  courage,  when  a  hand  was  put  upon  my 
shoulder.  Much  startled,  I  looked  round,  and 
there  stood  this  man,  with  a  face  like  that  of  a 
dead  man,  and  this  is  what  he  said : — 

"  *  Mr.  PHmsoU,  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
and  taken  my  notice  off  the  paper.' 

"  Why  did  he  go  to  Mr.  Palgrave  ?  Why  did 
he  trouble  to  tell  me  he  had  done  so  't 

"The  BiU  came  on  too  late  that  night  for 
consideration,  and  was  put  forward ;  and  when, 
early  next  day,  I  looked  at  the  fresh  issue  of  the 
Order  Book,  and  looked  amongst  Notices  relating 
to  Orders  of  the  Day,  that  Notice  of  Amend- 
ment was  not  there. 

"  I  may  say  hero  that  the  Bill,  though  fre- 
quently put  down  afterwards,  never  did  come  on 
that  Session,  owing  to  the  dreadful  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  by  incessant  speech-making 
of  Members  who  cannot  really  speak,  but  don't 
know  it. 

"Those  who  can't,  and  do  know  it,  seldom 
address  the  House  but  when  they  feel  it  is  their 
plain  duty. 

"  After  turning  away  from  the  Member  I  have 
referred  to  I  encountered  another,  and  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  would  do  well  to  stay,  because 
it  was  probable  that  I  should  refer  to  a  case  of  a 
spar-decked  ship  being  sent  to  Cronstadt  in 
November  with  a  cargo  of  iron,  nearly  twice  as 
many  tons  as  her  register  tonnage,  with  her 
main  deck  between  two  and  three  feet  under  the 
water  line.  He  threatened  me  with  an  action 
for  libel  if  I  did ;  but  the  voters  of  Derby  had 
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made  me  strong  enough  to  defy  him.  He  said  I 
had  no  ri^ht  to  name  a  matter  relating  to  a 
Member  without  giving  him  notice.  I  reminded 
him  that  I  was  then  giving  him  notice.  He 
said  he  would  not  take  it ;  and  finally,  with  a 
dark  and  deadly,  look,  said,  if  I  dared  to  allude 
to  the  case  I  must  take  the  consequences.  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  that  my  duty  was  plain,  and 
as  to  the  consequences,  I  thought  he  was  likely 
to  take  his  share  of  them  with  me. 

"  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  had  sufficient 
reason  for  the  agitation  I  was  in  when  the  first 
Member  made  the  astonishing  and  unnecessary  (!) 
announcement  that  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
and  had  taken  his  Notice  off  the  'Paper. 
^  "  In  1871,  when  I  brought  in  my  Bill  a  second 
time,  it  was  most  anxiously  debated  by  me  with 
myself  whether  or  no  I  should  aUude  to  these 
cases.  Hoping  to  succeed  without  doing  so,  I 
did  not  allude  to  them  in  my  opening  speech, 
and  of  course  was  then  precluded  from  doing  so 
in  my  reply,  and  these  two  men  actually  took 
advantage  of  this  omission  to  speak  against  the 
Bill,  and  put  up  another  Member,  who  would,  I 
am  afraid,  find  it  very  embarrassing  to  answer 
some  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him.  (I 
recommend  those  gentlemen  to  be  more  discreet 
next  Session,  if  Siey  wish  to  preserve  their 
incognito.)" 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMETH  :  The  House  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  extract  to  which  I 
allude,  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  House 
that  in  entering  upon  this  question  I  am 
not  actuated  by  any  personal  or  vindic- 
tive feeling.  I  have  carefully  read  the 
book  through  more  than  once,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion 
which  I  could  regard  in  any  respect  as  a 
personal  one.  Had  I  found  any  in- 
sinuations against  myself,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  able  in  justice  to  my 
own  conscience  to  regard  tnem  with  the 
contempt  which  I  believed  they  deserved. 
But  it  is  because  I  feel  I  am  not  per- 
sonally alluded  to  that  I  venture  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  House.  The 
House  ought  to  be  aware  that  this  book 
has  been  very  largely  circulated,  copies 
have  been  sent  to  various  public  bodies 
and  to  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
this  House.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  any  copy  has  been  sent  to 
any  Member  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest.  No  one  specially  interested  in 
the  question  has  had  a  copy  sent  him ;  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  that,  because 
this  book  has  been  got  out  with  all  the 
advantages  of  excellent  printing,  good 
paper,  and  strong  language.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  an  author  would 
hinder  the  sale  of  his  book  by  sending  a 
copy  of  it  to  anyone  who  was  l^ely  to 
buy  it.  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  by  quoting  a  large 
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portioa  of  what  lias  been  read  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table,  A  good  deal  of  it 
applies,  or  may  be  supposed  to  apply,  to 
two  Members  who  have  already  taken 
steps  to  obtain  a  legal  remedy  for  what 
is  published,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
through  his  sensational  language  ;  such 
as,  for  instance,  *'I  thought  the  man 
would  have  fainted,"  *'  sick  with  excite- 
ment and  fear/'  ''  this  man,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  a  dead  man/'  "  dark  and 
deadly-look,"  &c.  These  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  appealed  to  a  Court  of  Law ;  and 
in  a  Coui-t  of  Law  they 'must  obtain  their 
redress,  But  there  are  several  passages 
which  apply  more  especially  to  the  House 
as  a  collective  body,  and  to  a  section  of 
its  Members  also  as  a  collective  body. 
There  is  an  extract  to  which  I  wish  to 
caU  the  special  attention  of  the  House — 
namely, 
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"  You  muBt  remember  large  fortunes  are  being 
TiiQ.de  by  them ;  they  are  the  most  energetic  and 
pushing  men  in  the  trade,  and  it  should  not  be 
matter  ol  Burprise  if  three  of  them  had  even 
got  into  Parliament  (rem^mbtr  Sadleir  and 
Koupel  were  both  in  Parliammit}/' 

Here  w^  come  to  a  definite  charge 
ominst  three  Members  of  this  House, 
who  belong-  to  a  small  section,  number- 
ing only  six  or  seven  persons.  There 
are  only  six  or  seven  professional  ship- 
owners  in  this  House ;  and  here  is  a 
strong  and  severe  accusation  against 
throe  of  them*  Two  of  them,  as  I  have 
said,  have  gone  to  a  Court  of  Law  for 
their  remedy;  but  we  all  know  that 
Courts  of  Law  are  very  tedious  in  their 
operation.  We  know  it  has  been  said 
that  *^  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel/*  yet  the  converse  of  that  is 
also  true,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  in- 
accuracy of  statement  in  which  a  clever 
man  may  not  indulge  without  bringing 
himself  under  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  libel.  Therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  hon.  Members  who  are  Dot 
so  distinctly  alluded  to  by  name  should 
sit  still  for  a  length  of  time  under  the 
imputation  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dej-by  has  cast  upon  them.  The  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  which  arises  from 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
taken  is  that,  while  he  alludes  to  only 
three  Members,  every  shipowning  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  has  become  liable  to 
the  suspicion  that^  he  is  one  of  those 
three.  I  have  myself  heard  the  name 
of  every  shipowner  in  this  House  sug- 
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gested  as  that  of  the  third  Member 
to  whom  the  hon.  Member  alludes.  I 
have  heard  every  name  except  my  own  j 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
when  my  back  is  turned  my  name  may 
not  have  been  mentioned  also.  Now, 
I  do  think  that  when  these  rumours 
are  going  about  so  extensively  as  not 
even  to  spare  the  memoiy  of  the  dead, 
it  is  time  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  them  in  this  House.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  a  director  of  somo 
large  commercial  establishment — say, 
a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England — 
and  had  published  that  half  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Board  were  habitually 
insolvent,  he  .would  at  once  be  called 
upon  to  justify  the  statement  that  ho 
had  made  by  giving  tlie  names  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  them  wait- 
ing for  a  remedy  in  a  Civil  Court.  I  do 
not  see  why  this  House  should  be  leas 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  its  Members 
than  any  mercantile  corporation  would 
be.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the 
hon.  Member  has  given  Notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  this  matter, 
and  that  before  that  Boyal  Comnussion 
he  is  prepared  to  juatify  the  charge  he 
haa  made.  But  what  is  a  Royal  Com- 
mission ?  The  hon.  Member  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  a  Boyal  Commission  has 
nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  any  libel- 
lous statement  which  ho  or  anyone  else 
'  may  make.  And  yet  the  hon.  Member 
proposes  to  ask  this  House  for  a  Boyal 
Commission  to  suspend  the  law  of  libel 
and  to  enable  him  to  scatter  his  insinua- 
tions broadcast  over  the  land  without 
incurring  any  responsibility  for  them. 
That  this  is  not  a  mistaken  view  on  my 
part  will  bo  seen  at  page  42  of  his  book. 
He  there  speaks  copiously  of  "theter- 
riblo  law  of  libel  "  as  one  of  the  thinga 
that  prevents  his  bringing  forward  tto 
facts  he  wishes.  Now,  I  believe  it  is 
quite  an  exceptional  thing  for  a  man  to 
make  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  then  to 
ask  for  a  Boyal  Commission  to  investi- 
gate its  truth.  We  have  hfid  cases  of 
Royal  Commissions  at  Sheffield  and  else- 
where, but  there  has  been  always  somo 
preHminary  invostigatipn.  There  has 
been  always  some  primd  facte  evidence 
to  show  that  crimes  are  general.  Never 
has  there  been  a  case  in  which  an  hon. 
Member  has  published  strong  statements 
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in  a  book,  and  then  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  en- 
able him  to  prove  the  truth  of  those 
statements.  The  real  extract  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is — 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  of  what 
they  call  in  the  North  '  the  greatest  aimers  in 
the  trade '  having  g^t  into  the  House,  it  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  opposition  to  reform  is  to 
be  expected,  or  is  found.'* 

Now,  I  would  ask,  what  right  has  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  to  brin^  such 
an  accusation  against  this  House  r  He 
does  not  pretend  that  these  offences,  the 
accusations  of  which  are  spread  so  widely 
around,  are  merely  committed  by  hon. 
Members.  He  says  they  go  on  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is 
a  common  crime  that  ought  to  be  put 
down ;  and  yet  he  says  that  this  is  the 
only  place  where  opposition  is  to  be  found. 
The  only  inference  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  remark  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  is  that  interest  and  private 
feeling  have  so  much  influence  in  this 
House,  that  in  this  House  an  opposition 
dares  to  raise  its  head  which  cannot  ven- 
ture to  And  utterance  in  any  other  public 
place  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  extract 
to  which  I  shall  call  attention  is  of  a 
more  serious  character,  because  if  there 
is  one  thing  which  distinguishes  this 
House  more  than  any  other  constitu- 
tional Assembly  in  the  world  it  is  its 
jealousy  with  regard  to  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  debate.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  this  House  has  always  tried  to 
shield  its  Members  from  any  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  from  taking 
part  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  any  de- 
oate.  With  this  preface,  let  me  now 
read  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  in 
his  book — 

"  In  1871,  when  I  brought  in  my  Bill  a  second 
time,  it  was  most  anxiously  debated  by  me  with 
myself  whether  or  no  I  should  allude  to  those 
cases.  Hoping  to  succeed  without  doing  so,  I 
did  not  allude  to  them  in  my  opening  speech, 
and,  of  course,  was  then  precluded  from  doin^^ 
80  in  my  reply ;  and  these  two  men  actually  took 
advantage  of  this  omission  to  speak  against  the 
Bill,  and  put  up  another  Member,  who  would,  I 
am  afraid,  find  it  very  embarrassing  to  answer 
some  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him.  (I 
recommend  those  gentlemen  to  bs  more  discreet 
next  Session,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their 
incognito.)" 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  **  in- 
cognito?" It  cannot  be  the  incognito 
of  these  gentlemen  as  Members  of  this 
House,  or  as  shipowners,  because  their 
names  can  be  discovered  by  the  register 
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of  ev^  ship  belonging  to  them  in  the 
country.  But  the  incognito  he  threatens 
to  drop  is  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
men  against  whom  he  has  brought 
serious  and  grave  charges;  and  he 
threatens  them  that  if  they  8pe«ik  against 
his  Motion  he  will  expose  them  still 
fur  her.  If  that  is  not  a  distinct  threat 
against  Members  of  this  House,  and  a 
distinct  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
debate,  I,  for  one,  confess  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  English 
language.  The  crimes  with  which  the 
hon.  Member  charges  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  too  serious  for  any  of  us  to 
hesitate  to  speak  respecting  them.  We 
all  feel  that  these  crimes  are  most  out- 
rageous ;  that  if  they  be  true — ^if  the 
hon.  Member  has  the  facts  to  justify 
these  statements,  he  ought  to  have 
brought  forward  at  once  the  names  of 
the  persons  he  accuses,  and  have  taken 
the  consequences.  That  would  have  been 
the  honourable,  courageous,  and  more 
manly  course.  But  if  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  which  to  make  the 
charges,  he  should  not  say  that  very 
strong  language  might  be  used  with  re- 
gard to  them,  following  up  this  state- 
ment by  asking  for  a  Eoyal  Oommission, 
imder  the  shadow  of  which  he  might 
make  further  statements.  I  do  not  want 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  any 
longer.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
is  a  young  Member  of  this  House,  and 
it  may  be  that  he  has  not  calculated  the 
full  weight  and  effect  of  the  expressions 
he  has  used.  But  I  felt  I  snould  be 
wanting  in  respect  for  the  dimity  of 
this  House,  in  respect  for  the  eharaoter 
of  the  mercantile  world,  and  in  respect 
for  my  own  honour,  if  I  had  not  brought 
this  subject  before  the  House.  I  will 
now  conclude  with  moving  my  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  to  accuse,  in  a  printed  book,  Memben 
of  this  House  of  grievous  offenoet,  and  to 
threaten  them  with  further  ezpoeore  if  they 
take  part  in  its  Debates,  is  conduct  highly  repre- 
hensible, and  injurious  to  the  honour  and  oig* 
nity  of  this  House."— (Jfr.  £ustmce  Smth.) 

Mr.  PWMSOLL  :  Mr.  Speakei^In 
rising  ^to  address  the  House  to-day,  I' 
do  so  under  very  considerable  disadvan- 
tage, for,  until  they  were  read  from  the 
Table,  I  was  not  aware  for  what  pas- 
sages in  my  work  I  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  answer.  It  is  possible  that  had 
I  had  Notice  of  them  I  might  have 
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examiued  tlie  context  and  Leen  able  to 
show  that  the  pasBages  admitted  of  a 
modified  construction.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, for  on©  moment,  wish  to  screen 
myself  behind  any  ambiguity  or  mere 
form  of  words,  and  having  consulted 
the  highest  authority,  I  am  advised  that 
I  have  committed  an  inadvertent  offence 
against  the  House.  Sir,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  such  should  be  the  case — 
that  any  language  of  mine  could  possibly 
convey  any  meaning  which  could  bo 
deemed  lacking  in  that  high  respect  for 
the  House  to  which  alike  its  honourable 
traditions  and  its  high  character  give  it 
so  just  a  title.  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
Sir,  and  every  hon*  Member  of  this 
House,  that  nothing  whatever  could 
poRsibly  have  been  further  from  my  in- 
tention. As,  however,  it  does  appear 
possible  that  my  meaning  and  intention 
may  have  been  so  far  misundei-stood,  I 
have  to  offer  to  you  and  to  the  House 
the  sincere  expression  of  roy  regret  that, 
in  the  earnestness  with  which  I  sought 
help  for  the  helpless,  coupled  with  my 
inexperience  as  a  Member,  I  should 
have  left  anyone  room  to  doubt  that  for 
the  House  I  entertain,  and  ever  have 
entertained,  feelings  of  the  very  highest 
respect.  For  my  most  unintentional 
fault,  I  offer  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  the 
House,  the  most  ample  apology  it  is  in 
my  power  to  make;  and  I  assure  the 
House  that  to  have  become  one  of  its 
Members  I  esteem,  and  ever  shall  esteem, 
to  be  the  greatest  honour  and  the 
highest  distinction  of  my  life. 

And  the  hon.  Member  then  withdrew. 

Mb.  HOESMAN:  I  am  sure  that 
after  the  veiy  proper  speech  to  which 
we  have  just  listened  the  House  cannot 
*  desire  that  this  matter  should  proceed 
any  further.  My  hon.  Friend  behind 
me  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith)  has  discharged  what 
he  thought  a  public  duty  in  bringing 
this  question  before  the  House,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll) 
has  made  the  amplest  apologj^  which, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  as  a 
gentleman,  he  could  make.  Any  man 
may  commit  a  great  offence;  but  the 
l^eai  man  ia  the  man  who  makes  the 
amende,  and  what  the  hon.  Member  has 
said  to  the  House  on  this  occasion  has 
shown  that  the  offence  was  uninten- 
tiona!,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  remem- 
bered further  by  the  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
I^end  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 


proceed  further  with  this  Motion,  and 
will,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wish  of  the  House,  at  once  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  SMITH  :  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  was  not  influenced  by  any 
personal  or  vindictive  feehng  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House  ;  and  after 
the  full  and  ample  apology  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  has  made,  I 
feel  that  I  should  only  be  acting  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  my  professions  if  I 
were  to  proceed  further,  and  therefore  I 
will  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mr.  GOUELEY:  I  feel  that  every 
Member  of  tlie  House  is  bound  to  accept 
the  apology  that  has  been  made ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  House  will  think  that, 
having  considted  my  legal  advisers,  I 
ought  not  to  address  the  House  upon 
the  matter.  Neither  will  I  refute  any 
of  the  assertions  and  allegations  whicn 
have  been  apologised  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  But  inasmuch  as 
this  House  has  always  guarded  the 
honoTir  of  its  Members,  however  humble, 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  not  consider 
the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  be  true  because  I  have  not  refuted 
them.  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  do  so  if  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
House  I  ought;  but  if  tho  House  thinks 
that  I  ought  to  remain  silent,  I  will 
readily  submit  to  the  feeling  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  wished  to  say. 
before  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  that  I  quite 
ap:ree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liekeord  (Mr.  Horsman)  in 
thinking  that,  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll) 
has  left  it  upon  a  footing  on  the  whole 
fair  and  equitable.  An  issue  is  raised 
between  himself  and  cei-tain  Members 
of  this  House.  That  issue  is  to  be  tried 
elsewhere.  We  mu.st  feel  that  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  is  in  a  position  of 
difficulty  with  regard  to  them,  and  that 
they  also  are  in  a  position  of  difficulty 
with  respect  to  him.  But  the  frank  lan- 
guage in  which  my  hon.  Friend  tho 
Member  for  Derby  has  recognised  and 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  he  has — -from 
the  motives,  doubtless,  which  he  has 
described — been  misled  into  the  commis- 
sion of  a  serious  error,  must  make  ua 
feel,  I  think,  that  the  House  can  ask 
lor  no  more  at  his  hands.  I  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  expressed  the  general 
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feeling  of  the  House  wlieii  he  sftid  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
Motion, 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

PEEVEKTION  0^  CRIME  BILI^[Bill  36.] 

(ifr.  Bruee^  Mr.  Winierhotham.) 

SECOND  KZADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  BRUCE,  in  rising  to  more  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  timej  said, 
it  was  essentially  one  of  details,  and 
"before  explaining  what  he  hoped  would 
complete  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
supetTiBioa  of  the  criminal  classes  in 
this  country,  he  might  review  shortly  the 
legislation  whioli  had  been  passed  on 
the  subject.  Just  20  years  ago,  trans- 
portation was  abandoned  with  reference 
to  Tasmania: — it  was  continued  to  West- 
em  Australia,  but  on  a  very  reduced 
Bcale.  The  Act  of  1853,  wMth  estab- 
lished penal  servitude  as  a  partial  sub- 
Btituto  for  transportation,  was  amended 
in  1857  ;  and  in  1864,  after  inquiry  by  a 
Royal  Commission,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  was  intended  to  preserve  society 
from  the  reeidts  of  liberating  in  this 
ODuntry  a  vast  number  of  criminals  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  draughted  to 
the  colonies.  The  necessity  of  the  case 
would  be  apparent  from  a  review  of  the 
enormous  number  of  criminals  trans- 
ported during  the  period  between  the 
years  1830  and  1852.  From  1830  to 
1839  no  lees  than  41,081  were  trans- 
ported— an  average  of  4,108  each  year  j 
from  1840  to  1849  the  number  was 
32,509|  or  an  average  of  3,250 ;  from 
1850  to  1852  the  number  was  8,555, 
or  an  average  of  2,85L  The  alarm 
which  the  liberation  in  this  country  of 
ea-iminaLs  so  numerous  excited  could  not 
therefore  be  regarded  as  matter  of 
surprise.  The  Penal  Servitude  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  liberation  of  prisoners 
before  their  sentence  had  fully  ex- 
pired, subject  to  certain  conditions  ;  and 
if  those  conditions  were  inliiugod  they 
would  be  liable  to  detention  in  the  con- 
vict prison  for  the  full  term  of  their  ori- 
ginal sentence.  In  1867  transportation, 
wMoh  had  been  gradually  diminished, 
altogether  ceased,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  new  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
crime,  and  the  danger  arising  from 
euch  increase  j  and  if  his  predecessor 
(Mr.    G.    Hardy)    had    remained     in 
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office,  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  introduce  a 
measure  similar  to  that  which  was 
then  proposed.  In  1869  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  was  passed  mainly  with 
the  object  of  speedily  arresting  tho0e 
who,  having  been  liberated  from  gaol, 
had  returned  to  a  life  of  crime.  Its  ope- 
ration had  been  carefully  studied,  and 
many  persons  having  experience  in  such 
matters  had  reported  favourably  of  it; 
numerous  amendments,  howeveri  had 
been  suggested,  especially  by  those  who 
had  given  attention  to  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  and  the  Government  bad  been 
urged  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure in  some  respects.  The  Prevention 
of  Crime  Act,  1871,  was  the  result.  It 
inti'oduced  a  system  of  real  supervision 
not  only  over  those  who  were  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  but  it  also 
enacted  that  those  who  had  been  mor& 
than  twice  convicted  of  grave  offd 
should,  upon  changing  their  residence, 
report  themselves  to  the  police  of  the  dis- 
trict they  were  leaving  and  to  the  polico 
of  the  district  to  which  they  migrated;  and 
it  also  deprived  them  of  the  prosiunption 
of  innocence  that  other  members  of  the 
community  possessed.  The  results  of  this 
Act,  as  far  as  they  could  bo  ascertained, 
were  detailed  iii  a  Paper  presented  to 
Parliament  at  the  close  of  last  Seeaion, 
but  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  extraor- 
dinai7  diminution  of  crime  then  shown, 
had  been  wholly  caused  by  recent  legia- 
lation  ;  no  doubt  many  causes  had  con- 
tributed to  the  result.  The  supply  of 
criminals  had  been  cut  off  by  the  refor- 
matoriea  and  industrial  schools  j  emigra- 
tion had  opened  a  field  to  those  active 
spirits  who  woidd  in  too  many  cases 
have  become  criminal,  and  poverty  alao 
~  that  fiiiitful  source  of  crime  —  had 
diminished;  education  also  had  no  doubt 
done  its  part,  and  an  improved  system 
of  police  also  had  contributed  to  thia 
beneficial  result.  The  country  was  like- 
wise vei7  largely  indebted  to  the  Di^ 
charged  Prisoner's  Aid  Society,  which 
furnished  assistance  to  those  who,  when 
discharged  fi'om  prison,  wished  to  lead 
good  lives.  There  could  be  no  quo*- 
tion,  however,  that  the  increased  powers 
given  to  the  police  had  had  a  remarkablo 
effect  in  diminishing  crime.  The  life  o^ 
a  criminal  who  was  under  supervisioiij 
was  one  of  great  danger  and  dilEcul^  i 
he  still  pux'sued  criminal  oouraea — and^ 
indeed,  it  waa  almost  impoflsible  for  a 
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known  criinmal  to  persist  in  tlie  exercise 
of  his  vocation.  The  Government  had, 
at  the  same  timej  the  fullest  evidence 
that  theae  powers  were  not  so  exercised 
as  to  interfere  with  any  criminal  who 
desired  to  tnm  to  an  honest  life*  The 
Habitual  Criminala  Act  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  monthly  report  of 
himself  b^^  the  criminal  to  the  police, 
and  this  step  was  taken  upon  the  advice 
of  those  who  had  practical  experience  of 
the  subject.  But  after  two  years'  trial 
a  return  to  the  former  system  was 
effected  by  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  with  this  difference  —  that  the 
license-holder,  or  person  under  super- 
vision  should  not  necessarily  be  obliged 
to  report  himself  to  the  police,  hut  might 
do  so  to  any  person  approved  by  the 

Solice,  This  was  done  in  order  to 
iminish  the  risk  of  discovering,  and  thus 
interfering  with,  the  employment  of  those 
who  desired  to  live  an  honest  life.  The 
experience  of  two  years  justified  these 
measures,  and  the  diminution  of  crime 
which  followed  their  enactment  was  at- 
tributed to  them  by  Judges,  Chairmen 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  Chief  Constables, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  greatest  number  of 
penal  servitude  sentences  passed  in  one 
year  was  in  1862,  when  short  sentences  of 
three  or  four  years  were  passed.  In  1 865, 
however,  these  short  sentences  were  abo- 
lished^ and  the  mininmm  sentence  of  five 
years  substituted.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison  it  would  bo  expettient  to  take 
a  later  period.  The  following  were  the 
facts  in  reference  to  the  diminution  of 
crime  during  the  last  four  years  :^ — ^in 
1869  there  were  2,00G  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  passed ;  in  1 870  the  number 
was  1,788;  in  1871  it  was  1,628;  and 
in  1872  it  was  1,494,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent  in  four  years, 
that  reduction  being  simultaneous  with 
a  vexy  large  increase  of  population,  It 
might  perhaps,  however,  be  said  that 
though  the  more  serious  cases  had  de- 
creased in  number,  yet  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  number  of  criminal  of- 
fences had  decreased,  and  that  the  sen- 
tences to  penal  servitude  had  decreased 
in  number  because  Judges  could  not 
now  send  to  penal  servitude  for  less  than 
five  years.  But  how  was  the  fact  ?  The 
statistics  of  the  number  of  indictable 
crimes  committed  would  probably  be  a 
more  sure  guide,  but  they  gave  the  same 
result*    For  the  year  ending  the  29th  of 


September,  1869,  the  indictable  crimes 
committed  numbered  58,441,  and  for  the 
year  ending  in  1872  the  number  waa 
44,191,  sho\\4ng  a  reduction  of  24*3  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  committed 
for  trial  during  those  years  was  in  1869, 
19,827,  which  in  1872  fell  to  15,164, 
showing  a  reduction  of  23 '5  per  cent. 
In  the  metropolitan  district  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  had  been  still  more  re- 
markable, and  nowhere  had  the  good 
effects  of  police  supervision  been  more 
apparent.  In  the  metropolitan  district 
the  decrease  of  indictable  offences  had 
been  from  17,918  in  1869,  to  12,894  in 
1872^ — a  reduction  of  280  per  cent  — 
though  there  had  probably  been  an 
increase  in  the  population  at  the  same 
time  of  160,000.  There  was  another 
very  gratifying  proof  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  during  this  period.  A 
most  important  duty  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
was  to  provide  for  the  custody  of 
persons  condemned  to  penal  servitude. 
The  cessation  of  transportation  and  the 
increased  length  of  sentences  had,  of 
course,  produced  a  sensible  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  thus  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  estimates  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  time  to  time  with  a 
view  to  the  making  of  such  provision. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  however,  such  had 
been  the  steady  reduction  of  crime,  that 
the  Director  of  Prisons  was  able  to  make 
an  estimate  falling  short  by  700  of  the 
number  which  he  had  formerly  calcu- 
lated as  necessary  to  be  provided  for 
by  those  who  questioned  the  diminution 
of  crime.  It  had  been  said  that  con- 
currently with  this  decrease  in  the  graver 
class  of  crimes  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  lesser  offences  against  the 
law.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  case.  It 
was  a  fact  which  experience  demon- 
strated, that  iu  times  of  prosperity  there 
always  was  a  decrease  in  the  graver 
class  of  offences,  while  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  lesB  grave.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  in  any  times,  however 
prosperous,  the  number  of  habitual 
criminals  was  really  diminished — ^these 
persons  were  usually  much  opposed  to 
labour,  and  the  mere  existence  of  a 
greater  demand  for  labourers  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  induce  them  to  work 
— but  he  had  no  doubt  that  times  of 
prosperity  had  a  very  great  effect  in 
dimiuiahmg  tlie  number  of  those  who 
fell  into  temptation  under  the  pressure? 
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of  want.  Times  of  prosperity,  however, 
led  to  much  idleness  and  drunkenness, 
and  therefore  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  minor  ofltences.  He  felt 
bound  to  say  that  he  thought  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  Parliament 
should  apply  itself  to  the  consideration 
how  these  classes  of  minor  ofltences 
might  best  be  diminished.  We  knew 
by  experience  that  there  were  persons 
who  had  committed  20,  30,  40,  and  even 
100  ofltences,  and  a  great  portion  of 
whose  lives  was  spent  in  prison.  Many 
who  had  considered  this  subject  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Parliament  whether 
accumulated  punishments  for  some  of 
those  ofltences  might  not  properly  be  in- 
flicted upon  habitual oflfenders.  However, 
although  not  disinclined  to  concur  in  that 
view,  that  was  not  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  House,  which  was  to  amend  the 
existing  law  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime 
and  the  supervision  of  criminals.  He 
would  now  state  what  were  the  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  in  the  Bill, 
which  to  some  might  seem  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  importance  of  the  mcts 
to  which  he  had  just  referred.  These 
amendments  were  intended  chiefly  to 
remedy  certain  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1871.  The  Penal  Servi- 
tude Act  of  1864  provided  certeun 
punishments  for  a  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  schedule.  A  clause 
in  the  Act  gave  the  Secretary  of  State 
power  from  time  to  time  to  append  to 
the  license  to  be  at  large,  other  conditions 
as  well,  but  did  not  provide  that  the 
punishments  named  in  the  Act  should 
follow  the  breach  of  the  new  conditions. 
The  efltect  of  one  of  the  principal  clauses 
contained  in  the  Bill  was  to  provide 
that  the  breach  of  the  new  conditions 
which  might  be  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  followed  by  the 
same  consequences  as  a  breach  of  the 
conditions  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1864.  The  clause  gave  further 
efltect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  by 
providing  that  the  license  might  be  for- 
feited for  an  ofltence  committed  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  penal  ser- 
vitude, notwithstanding  that  there  might 
not  have  been  a  conviction  before  the 
expiration  of  the  license.  Under  the 
Penal  Servitude  Act,  whenever  the  holder 
of  a  license  committed  an  indictable 
ofltence,  and  was  tried  again,  his  license 
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was  forfeited,  ipso  facto;  but  the  Judge 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  reporting 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  When- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  iJie  holder  of  a 
license  was  summarily  convicted,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  report 
this  conviction  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  power  of 
further  committing  him  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  ms  sentence,  or  such 
less  period  as  he  might  think  proper. 
One  of  his  proposed  amendments  re- 
medied this  discrepancy.  The  5th  clause 
was  more  important.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  a  departure  from  the  principle  on 
which  we  had  hitherto  acted,  though  to 
some  extent  it  was  an  enlargement  of 
that  principle.  The  House  would  re- 
member that  imder  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  certain  ofltences  were  visited 
with  certain  exceptional  consequences. 
Upon  repeated  convictions  for  certain 
offences  there  followed  the  loss  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  In  other 
words,  where  a  person  had  been  con- 
victed of  certain  offences,  and  was  found 
under  suspicious  circumstances-^consort- 
ing  with  thieves,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  premises  with  apparently  dishonest 
intentions — ^he  was  put  on  the  defensive 
and  bound  to  give  a  satisfSactoiy  explana- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  offence  was  more 
serious  the  Judge  had  the  power  of  adding 
a  sentence  of  supervision  by  the  police, 
and  that  involved  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  of  reporting  himself 
monthly  to  the  police,  and  also  of  re- 
porting himself  whenever  he  moved  from 
one  part  of  his  district  to  another.  The 
object  of  this  clause  was  not  to  impose  a 
sentence  of  supervision,  but  to  witndraw 
the  presumption  of  innocence  from  those 
who  within  seven  years  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Prevention  of  Grime  Act  of 
1871  might  have  been  found  guilty  of 
the  more  important  offences  mentioned 
in  that  Act,  although  they  had  not 
been  found  guilty  of  any  such  offence 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  accept  that 
extension  of  the  principle  to  which 
he  referred.  He  believed  it  would  bo 
an  advantage,  not  only  to  society,  but 
to  the  offenders  themselves,  that  every 
obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the  war  of 
their  pursuing  a  criminal  career.  The 
6th  clause  provided  for  an  omission  in 
the  previous  Penal  Servitude  Acts  and 
the  Acts  for  the  Prevention  of  Orime. 
These  Acts  provided  that  the  oflBmder 
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when  released  from  gaol  should  report 
himself  to  the  chief  officer  of  police  in 
the  difitrict,  and  also  whenever  he  left 
the  place  j  but  they  did  not  provide  that 
before  leaving  tho  gaol  he  should  report 
where  he  waa  going  to,  and  that  in  cose 
he  did  not  go  to  the  place  wliich  he  an- 
nounced as  the  placo  of  his  future  resi- 
dence he  should  he  subject  to  punish- 
ment. This  section  supplied  that  omis- 
aion.  It  also  gave  power  to  a  constable 
to  arrest,  without  warrant,  any  persons 
violating  that  regulation.  The  8th 
clause  extended  to  the  children  of  male 
offenders  the  provision  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  female  prisoners 
— that  is  to  say,  where  the  father  of  a 
child  apparently  under  1-4  years  of  age 
had  been  committed  under  the  Act,  the 
child  might  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school.  This  provision  had  worked  well 
as  regarded  the  children  of  female  con- 
victs, and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
fihould  not  bo  extended  to  those  of  male 
convicts.  TJie  remaining  clauses  were  of 
minor  importance.  He  believed  the 
BiU  would  provide  an  efficient  system  of 
supervision,  one  which  would  protect 
society  and  would  also  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  criminal.  All  must,  as 
Christians  and  men,  desire  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  classes,  and,  if  poa- 
aible,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  society 
as  honest  men ;  they  had  a  selfieh  in- 
terest in  that  reformation,  for  it  made 
all  the  difference  to  society  whether  the 
convict  was  restored  to  freedom  fitted 
for  a  life  of  industry  and  honesty,  or 
whether  he  would  continue  his  former 
courses.  He  hoped  that  this  wjuld  be 
the  last  measure  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  on  this  subject,  and 
that  sufficient  experience  had  been 
gathered  to  justify  him  in  undertaking 
to  consolidate  the  five  Penal  Servitude 
Acts  and  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 
Clime  as  amended  by  the  present  Bill. 
Nothing  was  more  difficult  or  dangerous 
than  to  attempt  tlie  consolidation  of  Acts 
simultaneously  with  Amendments  of 
them,  but  if  this  Bill  passed  and  its  prin- 
ciple received  full  approval,  he  should 
be  ready  at  the  earhest  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  measure  consolidating  all 
the  Acts  on  this  subject.  Tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
Mr.  west  complimented  his  right 
hon.  Friend  on  his  introduction  and 
judicious  administration  of  the  Habituid 
Criminals  Act,  which,  coupled  with  the 


operation  of  Beformatories  and  Indus- 
trial Schools,  had  led   to  so  gratifying  1 
a  decrease  in  crime,  especially  during 
the  last  two  years.     They  must  all  fed 
much  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  his  exertions  to  improve   the 
criminal  law,  but  at  the  same  time  he, 
advised  the  House  to  be  jealous  of  any  4 
extension  of  the  system  of  police  super- 
vision— a   system  which  exposed  those 
who  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  cri- 
minal law  to  gi*eater  hardshix>s,  and  in- 
volved great  dangers,  which  our  forefa- 
thers would  not  have  sanctioned;  though 
ho  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  within 
its  present  limits  its  disadvantages  had 
counterbalanced  its  advantages*     AfteH 
recommending  ;that  the   delegation    of ' 
authority  by  chief  officers  of  jiolice  to 
other  persons  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of   the   Home    Secretary,    or 
to  some   other   control,    the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman   complained  of  the 
unintelligible    way  in    which  tho   BiU 
hud   been    drawn.    Section    2   referring 
loosely  to  **  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  or  , 
any  of  them,"  another  section  making  a 
wrong    reference,    and    other    sections  j 
making  no  reference  at  all  to  tho  Acts  j 
which  were  dealt  with.     Ho  urged  that,  \ 
were  more   pains  taken  iu    preparing  ' 
statutes,  the  coui'se  of  business  in  tho 
House  would  be  more  smoothly  carried 
on,   while  the  courts  of  justice    would 
have  much  less  difficulty  in  construing 
them.     He  suggested  the  reference   of 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  in  ordc^r 
that  it  might  come  back  iu  a  more  in- 
telligible form,  unless  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  introduce  carefully  con- 
sidered Amendments. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  Hi\.RDT  joined 
in  the  remonstrance  of  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  precise  meaning , 
of  the  dattses.  He  was  about  to  maks  i 
similar  remonstrances  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  done  with  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  had  been  drawn  up.  Several  of 
those  clauses,  by  their  references  to 
other  Acts,  would  defy  all  reasonable 
construction — indeed,  the  Bill  was  one 
of  the  most  unintelligible  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  aware  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  intended  hereafter  to  consohdato 
all  these  measure s,  but  iu  the  meantime  { 
great  complication  and  difficulty  would 
exist.  To  refer  to  "licenses  under  all 
the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  or  any  of 
them,'*  would  oblige  auyone  to  consult 
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all  these  statutes— one  of  them  passed 
nine  years  ago.  In  other  cases  it  would 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  Acts  which 
were  partly  repealed,  to  see  how  much 
of  them  was  repealed.  This  mode  of 
drawing  Bills  was  quite  unreasonable. 
A  certain  form  of  words  was  given  to  be 
introduced  into  another  Act,  so  that  two 
volumes  of  the  statutes  would  always 
have  to  be  consulted.  These  might  ap- 
pear small  criticisms,  but  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  com- 
ments as  had  been  recently  made  by 
some  of  the  Judges  on  certain  statutes. 
Had  his  right  hon.  Friend  drawn  the 
Bill  he  would  certainly  have  given  it  a 
more  intelligible  shape.  As  it  was,  no 
hon.  Member  could  understand  it  with- 
out carefully  consulting  other  statutes. 
In  one  clause  reference  was  made  to 
persons  subject  to  supervision  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
without  mentioning  the  particular  clause 
of  that  Act.  [Mr.  Bkuce  explained  that 
the  object  was  that  those  imder  super- 
vision should  still  remain  so.]  Clause  6 
referred  to  sections  in  another  Act,  ne- 
cessitating a  reference  thereto.  He  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  measure,  in  its 

5 resent  shape,  going  before  the  learned 
udges  of  the  land,  so  that  this  House 
should  not  again  expose  itself  to  the  re- 
marks fix)m  the  Judicial  Bench  which 
they  had  often  heard  made  before — that 
the  Bill  had  been  drawn  up  with  great 
carelessness,  and  its  provisions  were 
most  ambiguous  as  to  their  real  meaning. 
There  was  not  a  single  piece  of  clear 
enactment  in  the  Bill.  It  was  all  refer- 
ence, to  save  the  time  of  the  draughts- 
man and  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
House  in  legislating  and  the  Judges  in 
interpreting  the  clauses  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  pease  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bruce),  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  it  related  to  his  inten- 
tions for  the  future.  He  was  glad  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  style  in  which 
this  Bill  was  drawn,  and  he  trusted 
means  would  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  in  a  clear  manner  informa- 
tion desired  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Judges.  With  regard  to  the  class  of 
criminals  constantly  before  the  smaller 
Courts,  he  hoped  the  laws  affecting  them 
would  be  codified,  and  the  penalties  ren- 
dered cumulative. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  Qt)vemment  continued  to 
foUow  the  bad  example  of  drawing  Bills 
Mr.  Gathome  Sardi/ 


in  such  a  manner  that  it  required  ^'hand- 
books,"  and  other  volumes,  to  assist  in 
their  interpretation.  Draughtsmen  con- 
sidered the  present  mode  a  very  neat 
way  of  drawing  Bills,  but  it  was  some- 
times done  so  neatly  that  the  draughts- 
man did  not  always  clearly  know  what 
he  had  done,  and  it  was  quite  dear  that 
when  the  Acts  required  interpretation 
the  Judges  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  satisfactorily.  He  saw  no  possible 
advantage  in  legislating  in  that  manner, 
and  in  referring  an  umortunate  magis- 
trate from  one  Act  of  Parliament  to  an- 
other in  order  to  make  out  what  the  law 
was.  Hardly  an  Act  passed  that  did  not 
sin  in  that  way;  and  he  really  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  set  an  ex- 
ample by  adopting  better  habits,  so  that 
they  might  have  Acts  passed  which  there 
was  some  chance  of  people  under- 
standing.   

Mb.  BOWEING  said,  the  Bill  of  1871, 
in  one  of  its  clauses,  bore  hardly  on 
dealers  in  old  metals,  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  that  would  be  remedied 
in  the  present  BUI  or  by  a  ^ture  mea- 
sure?     

Me.  WUNTERBOTHAM  said,  the 
subject  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  Bill 
this  Session.  With  regard  to  the  chorus 
of  disapprobation  which  they  had  heard 
against  the  draughtsmen,  no  doubt  that 
Bill  was  a  very  mvourable  specimen  for 
the  opponents  of  those  gentlemen  to 
pitch  upon,  because,  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  explained,  that 
measure  was  intended  to  be  preparatoiy 
to  a  consolidation  Bill,  which  would 
afterwards  be  introduced.  Its  was  essen- 
tial, if  they  meant  to  consolidate  the  law, 
that  the  amendments  made  in  it  should 
be  distinguished  fix)m  its  consolidation. 
That  Bill  had  the  advantage  that  in  the 
clearest  manner  it  drew  attention  to  each 
particular  amendment  about  to  be  made 
in  the  law  which  they  wished  to  con- 
solidate. If  they  were  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  they  were  never  to  make 
any  enactment  by  reference,  but  al- 
ways to  repeat  the  whole  enactment,  all 
their  Bills  would  be  a  kind  of  "  house 
that  Jack  built,"  and  their  legislation 
would  be  extremely  cumbrous  and  in- 
convenient, as  well  as  far  more  unin- 
telligible to  ordinary  minds.  Every  one 
of  the  clauses  in  that  Bill,  however  intri- 
cate they  might  seem,  had  been  passed 
with  the  object  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  specific  amendment 
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of  the  Act  which  each  clause  was  intended 
to  oany  out. 

Motion  agreed  ia. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thund€i^  next. 

MAERIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  ^^^FE'S 

SISTEU  BILLr^[BiLL  15.] 

{Sir  ThomM  Ch&mbti»,  Mt\  Motley,  Mr  Uith,) 

THTBD  RBADINO,      BILL   PASSED. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 
^^That  tke  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time.*^ — {Sir  Thomas  Chambers.) 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **now,"  ana  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *^upon  this 
day  SIX  months.** — {Mr.  Collins.) 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question  : — The  House 
dimded:  Ayes  98,  Noes  54  ;  Majority  44. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agre4d  to : — 
Bill  read  the  tliird  time,  and  pm$9d. 


UNION  BATING  (lEELAND)  BILL. 

{Mt\  M^MahoHf  Mi\  Ihwtiififff  Mr,  St&epook,) 

[bell  23.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read* 
Mr.  M'^IAHON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  assi- 
milate the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  passed 
for  England  in  1865  with  reference  to 
the  substitution  of  union  for  parochial 
rating.  The  anomalies  and  abuses  which 
existed  in  Ireland  in  the  question  of 
rating  had  long  been  felt  to  require  a 
remedy,  and  repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  subject;  and  he 
had  introduced  a  Bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1869  when  the  Government  pi*o- 
mised  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
it,  and  in  1871  a  Committee  of  this  House 
reported  in  favour  of  union  rating  by 
a  majority  of  1,  and  so  obvious  was 
it  that  a  Bill  to  carry  it  out  would  be 
accepted  by  that  House  that  the  expe- 
dient of  talking  it  out  was  resorted  to. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  fully  aware  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  they 
would  at  onoo  bring  in  a  measure  of 
their  own.  Of  all  the  borough  Members 
for  Pinaster,  Loinster,  and  Connaught, 
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the  only  one  who  opposed  this  Bill  was 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Colthurst), 
who  had  given  Notice  of  his  intention 
to  move  the  rejection  of  it.  The  bulk 
of  the  resistance  to  the  present  measure 
came  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
its  effect  would  be  least  felt,  though 
nearly  one  half  of  the  borough  Members 
gave  it  their  support.  In  conclusion  ho 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BEO^\n*;E,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that,  according  to  the  Ro* 
port  of  the  Select  Committee  which  sat 
to  consider  this  subject  last  year,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  by  the  existing  elec- 
toral system  of  rating  in  Ireland,  the 
greatest  possible  injustice  was  done  to 
the  occupiers  in  towns.  None  of  the 
large  towns,  which  suffered  so  much 
under  the  present  system  of  rating,  had 
derived  any  advantage  from  the  Land 
Act.  It  was  only  fair  that  Ireland  should 
have  the  same  advantages  with  regard 
to  local  rating  as  those  possessed  by 
England,  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  House 
would  allow  the  second  reading,  the  Act 
would  be  fully  appreciated  by  Ireland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.*'— (Ifr.  WMahon,) 

Sib  GEORGE  COLTHURST  said 
he  rose  to  move  the  rejection  of 
Bill,  and  he  would  assign  three  reasons 
for  doing  so.  First,  the  majority  of  per- 
sons interested  in  tht?  qiiesdon — namely, 
the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ire- 
land were  against  the  proposed  change ; 
1 1 7  had  voted  against  it,  1 9  for  it,  and 
30  had  expressed  no  opinion.  Second, 
the  Bill  would  operate  harshly  towards 
proprietors  who  lived  upon  their  estates, 
who  had  provided  their  labourers  with 
proper  dwellings,  and  who  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  population.  Third,  the  Bill 
would  prevent,  if  not  completely  destroy, 
the  local  supervision  now  exercised  by 
rural  guardians,  and  make  it  a  matter 
of  little  interest  to  them  whether  they 
attended  their  Boards  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  meeting,  so  that  the  toT 
guardians  would  be  left  \\ith  almcj 
absolute  control  over  the  rates.  The 
Bin  would  also  tend  to  increase  the 
rates  in  the  rural  districts.  But  he  hadi 
a  still  stronger  objection — a  measure  in- 
volving so  important  a  change  should 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  hy  a  private  Member.  The 
Government,  he  believed,  had  no  Law 
Officers   in  the  House  connected  with 
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Ireland ;  he  must,  therefore,  appeal  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Ohief  Secretary,  and 
ask  him  why  the  rule  he  laid  ddwn  the 
other  night  with  reference  to  the  Grand 
Jury  Laws  had  not  been  observed  in  this 
case — namely,  that  the  question  should 
not  be  dealt  with  till  the  whole  system 
of  local  taxation  was  discussed ;  for  this 
was  a  matter  connected  with  local  taxa- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  support  the  Bill,  but  if  the 
Government  had  approved  of  it  they 
should  have  brought  it  in  themselves.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  divine  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  the  Government  to 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  fact  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  favour  of  the  proposed  change 
was  carried  by  so  narrow  a  majority 
should  have  prevented  this,  especially 
as  the  evidence  given  against  the  pro- 
posal vastly  preponderated.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  told  them  that  Ireland  must 
now  be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas; 
but  a  measure  of  this  kina  would  neither 
satisfy  the  wants  nor  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Irish  Members.  He 
moved  as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill 
be*  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  KAYANAGH,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  observed  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  New  Boss  (Mr. 
M'Mahon)  had  said  that  all  his  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  must  have 
forgotten  the  Church  Bill  and  the  Land 
Bill,  neither  of  which  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  assimilation.  He  opposed  the 
Bill  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
not  only  be  financially  detrimental  to 
the  rursd  classes  who  composed  the  large 
majority  of  the  population,  but  also 
morally  detrimental  to  all  whom  it  would 
affect,  and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  to  bo  able  to  substantiate  these  asser- 
tions to  those  who  would  try  the  case  on 
its  own  merits,  and  by  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  before  entering  into  those 
matters,  he  thought  that  there  were  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conmiittee  which  inves- 
tigated the  law  of  rating  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  to  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  Session  of  1871 
sat  21  days  and  examined  26  witnesses. 
The  evidence  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  it  should  be  re- 
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appointed  next  Session.  In  1873  an- 
other Committee— not  the  same — ^was 
appointed.  Before  that  time,  the  late 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory), 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  former 
Conmiittee,  and  who  was  opposed  to 
union  rating,  received  well-earned  pro- 
motion to  a  high  position.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  another  Member  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  but  it  failed ;  and, 
consequently,  the  opponents  of  union 
rating  were,  as  the  Committee  was  then 
constituted,  placed  in  a  minority  of  1. 
Out  of  the  32  divisions  which  took 
place  there  were  eight  in  which  the 
supporters  of  this  measure  trion^hed 
only  by  the  casting  rote  of  the  Onair- 
man.  Had  the  proper  balance  of  opinion 
which  existed  on  the  Committee,  as  con- 
stituted in  1871,  been  preserved,  these 
eight  divisions  would  have  been  carried 
the  other  way.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Report  of  that  Committee,  carried  by 
the  narrowest  majority,  was,  he  belieTed, 
directly  at  variance  with  the  evidence  laid 
before  it.  He  believed  this  Bill  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Power,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  admitted  that 
in  the  3,428  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland 
there  were  2,405  whose  rates  would  be 
increased  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
and  only  919  which  would  g^ain  by  it, 
and  that  out  of  the  91 9,  there  were  only 
eight  cases  where  any  extreme  instance 
of  disproportionate  inequality  of  rating 
existed.  The  moral  effect  of  it  would  also 
be  detrimental.  It  would  take  away  the 
responsibility  which  now  attached  to  pro- 
prietors, and  which  led  them,  in  a  g^at 
number  of  cases,  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  It  would 
paralyze  an  immense  amount  of  private 
charity  and  private  care  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor,  and  would  thereby 
increase  the  local  rates.  The  Bill  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  one  man  should 
be  liable  for  another  man's  debts,  or,  to 
use  the  old  proverb,  that  they  should 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  advocates 
of  the  measure  asserted  that  landed  pro- 
prietors had  cleared  their  estates  of  pau- 
pers and  driven  them  into  the  towns; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill  mentioned  that  that  had  been 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Boss.  He  (Mr.  Kavanagh)  was  yeiy 
well  acquainted  with  the  neighbmuahDod 
of  New  Boss,  and  he  challenyd  fibs  Loo. 
Member  to  state  a  msAm.  inm***^:  fia 
having  occurred  within  ttf  1^1  i|^ 
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The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  union 
rating  were  based  on  vague  charges  and 
generalities  sucii  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  adduced  — in  not  one  single  case 
had  such  been  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
dence^— the  onus  of  proving  a  negative 
lay  on  those  who  opposed  a  change  in 
the  law,  and  when  they  proposed  to  do 
80  by  the  production  of  witnesses,  who 
were  oidy  too  willing  to  be  examined, 
from  all  parts  of  the  counti'y,  they  were 
met  by  loud  comphiints  of  the  length 
to  which  the  inquiry  would  bo  protracted. 
Yarious  other  absurd  reasons  had  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  union  rating,  it 
had  been  said  that  it  would  prevent  pros- 
titution and  disloyalty,  and  cure  chil- 
blains !  And  even  the  argument  as  to 
assirailatiug  the  law  with  that  of  Eng- 
land was  proved  on  examination  to  have 
no  good  foundation.  The  official  wit- 
nesses who  were  produced  to  give  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  assimilation,  one 
and  all  admitted  that  no  analogy  existed 
between  the  Poor  Law  systems  of  the 
two  countrieB.  The  bad  eJQFects  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement  was  a  main  and  cogent 
reason  urged  in  favour  of  imion  rating 
when  it  was  adopted  in  England — no 
such  law  existed  in  Ireland— the  close 
parish  was  another  plea  dwelt  on  with 
equal  force.  He  would  ask  what  simili- 
tude existed  between  an  English  parish 
and  an  Irish  electoral  division  ?  Every 
witness  proved  that  there  was  none.  So 
far  from  such  being  the  case,  in  many 
instances  the  area  of  a  single  Irish  elec- 
toral division  exceeded  that  of  an  entire 
Eoglish  union.  He  further  deprecated 
this  plea  of  assimilation,  lii^mly  believing 
that  the  adoption  of  union  rating  in 
England  had  been,  in  a  great  measui*e, 
the  cause  of  the  increased  and  increasing 
expenditure.  A  dispassionate  review  of 
tlie  evidence  given  by  Mr,  Lambert  be- 
fore the  Committee,  would  prove  that, 
before  the  year  1862,  the  expenditiu'e 
in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  i>oor 
had  been  decreasing ;  that  in  that  year 
tho  iirst  step  was  taken  towards  union 
rating,  and  the  increased  expenditure 
began.  In  18 06,  union  rating  became 
law,  and  from  that  time  to  tho  present 
the  increase  had  continued  to  a  fearful 
extent,  the  yearly  ratio  of  increase  in- 
creasing too.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  union  rating  could  at  present 
be  adopted  by  any  union  in  Ireland  at 
pleasure — this  had  been  done  in  the 
instance  of  the  Dunmanway  Union ; 
but  tho  boards  after  a  short  trial^  unani- 


mously returned  to  the  former  system , 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would,  judg- 
ing this  measure  upon  its  own  merits, 
consign  it,  fraught  aa  he  behoved  it  to 
be  with  evil  and  injustice,  to  obliTion. 

Amondraont  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *'upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Oeorge  Colthunt) 

Mil,  BAGWEI^L  said,  that  he  thought 
that  the  name  of  the  BiU  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  command  the  sympathy 
of  tho  English  part  of  the  House,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ire- 
land on  this  subject  to  that  of  England. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
had  argued  the  question  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  money,  and  appeared  to  con- 
tend that  if  a  man  paid  a  small  sum 
hitherto  ho  ought  to  continue  to  pay  only 
a  small  sum.  He,  as  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, would  prefer  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion on  other  grounds.  He  held  it  to 
bo  a  very  secondary  consideration  whe- 
ther the  rates  were  high  or  low  as  far 
as  regarded  the  persons  who  paid  them. 
But  as  it  affectea  tho  labouring  popula- 
tion, the  matter  was  very  different.  It 
was  there  where  the  shoo  pinched,  There 
was  a  very  general  opinion  that  Iroltmd 
had  prospered  very  much  of  late  years. 
But,  however  true  that  might  be  of  other 
classes  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  true  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  labouring  man, 
no  doubt,  received  higher  wages,  but  he 
lived  in  hovels  which  were  positively 
crumbling  to  tho  ground.  In  wealthy 
districts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Clare,  after  the  rains  of  last  year,  the 
walls  of  the  labourers^  cottages  were 
almost  reduced  to  their  original  mud. 
As  long  as  farmers  were  allowed  to  draw 
their  labourers  from  the  towns  they 
would  never  consent  to  put  up  cottages. 
He  wa£  lately  talking  with  a  farmer  of 
his  own  district,  who  had  two  cottages 
vacant,  and  the  farmer  said — *'  If  I 
opened  my  cottages  to  labourers  I  should 
soon  have  my  rates  doubled,  whereas, 
by  drawing  labourers  from  the  towns 
tho  rates  will  be  never  increased."  The 
Government  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
many  persons  in  Ireland,  but  they  had 
done  nothing  for  the  labouring  class. 
His  hon.  Piiend  who  had  last  spoken 
{Mi.  Kavanagh)  laid  mtich  stress  upon 
the  great  value  of  land  near  towns.  But 
whether  a  man  di-ew  £1,000  a-year  from 
comparatively  few  acres  near  a  town  or 
from  many  thousand  acrea  in  the  coon- 
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try  made  no  difference,  because  it  was 
the  value,  not  the  extent,  of  the  land 
that  he  paid  upon  in  each  case.  It  had 
been  urged  that  union  rating  would  pre- 
vent the  attendance  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  at  the  boards,  but  his  expe- 
rience led  him  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  the  same  class  of  guardians  and 
abetter  attendance  than  at  present.  The 
Government  last  year  held  out  a  hope 
that  they  would  take  the  question  up 
this  Session,  and  Irish  Members  knew 
that  no  Irish  question  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  passing  that  House  imless  it 
was  taken  up  by  Go«^emment.  The 
question  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
ag^cultural  population,  and  Government 
would  justly  incur  a  very  considerable 
amoimt  of  anger  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land if  they  neglected  a  question  on 
which  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
population  so  greatly  depended.  He 
could  not  but  regret  that  a  question  in 
which  the  agricultural  and  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland  were  so  deeply  inte- 
rested should  have  been  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  private  Member. 

Mb.  MCCARTHY  DOWNING,  in 
supporting  the  Bill,  complained  that  no 
hon.  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thought  it  worth  while  to  be  pre- 
sent when  a  measure  so  important  to 
Ireland  was  being  discussed.  His  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  spoken  and  himself 
were,  in  fact,  heard  by  empty  benches, 
for  he  believed  there  were  but  two  or 
three  English  representatives,  and  not 
one  Scotch  Member  present.  He  in- 
ferred from  that  fact  that  Irishmen  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  an  English  Par- 
liament for  that  attention  to  the  business 
of  Ireland  which  the  country  required. 
The  Bill  was  not  a  question  between 
town  and  country ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
justice.  It  was  not  a  question  whether 
the  unions  of  Ireland  would  be  relieved 
of  a  few  pence  or  a  few  shillings ;  but 
the  question  for  the  House  was,  whether 
it  was  just  that  certain  unions  in  Ireland 
should  have  to  pay  so  much  as  58.  and  6«. 
in  the  pound,  while  electoral  divisions 
coming  closer  to  the  towns,  and  separated 
from  them  by  some  mere  imaginary 
boundary  line  should  pay  something  like 
lOrf.  or  lid.  With  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  imion  rating  had  worked  bene- 
ficially in  England,  questions  had  been 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gulsam,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  Poor  Law  Inspectors 
in  this  coimtry,  who  said  that  in  England 
the  effect  of  the  Union  Chargeability 
Mr*  Bagwell 


Act  had  been  to  decrease  favouritism  in 
the  granting  of  allowances;  that  he 
knew  of  no  instances  of  extravagance 
under  the  Act ;  and  that  the  attendance 
of  guardians  had  become  more  frequent. 
Now,  in  Ireland  there  was  an  equal 
number  of  ex-offlcio  And  of  elected  guar- 
dians and  the  elected  guardians  were 
elected  by  the  ex-officio  guardians.  There 
were  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
elected  guardians  who  were  independent 
men.  The  House  was  told,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  opposing  this  measure,  that 
the  majority  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  Ireland  had  passed  resolutions  against 
union  rating.  Why,  what  else  could 
they  do,  seeing  ex-offioio  guardians  almost 
to  a  man  were  opposed  to  it?  The 
operation  of  the  law  of  imion  rating  in 
England  had  been  to  reduce  the  rates, 
while  in  Ireland  the  system  of  electoral 
divisions  had  been  to  raise  them.  He 
could  not  see  how  any  hon.  Member  who 
read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  could  refrain  from  supporting 
the  Bill.  As  an  instance  of  how  unj  ustly 
the  present  system  operated  in  some  in- 
stances, he  mentioned  that  the  Union  of 
Skibbereen  was  valued  at  £45,408. 
There  were  23  electoral  divisions  in  it, 
and  one  of  them — the  electoral  division  of 
Skibbereen  itself — was  valued  at  a  fifUi 
of  the  amount  at  which  the  other  22 
were  valued,  but  it  actually  paid  nearly 
as  much  as  the  other  22  put  together. 
Could  that  state  of  things  be  tolerated  ? 
There  were  83  paupers  charged  to  the 
one  electoral  division  of  Skibbereen 
more  than  the  number  charged  to  the 
other  22  electoral  divisions.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  paupers  in  the  whole 
23  divisions  was  £1,829,  but  of  that  sum 
Skibbereen  paid  £974,  leaving  only 
£855  to  be  paid  by  the  other  divisions. 
It  might  be  said  that  Skibbereen  might 
have  an  imusually  large  proportion  of 
poor,  but  that  was  not  so,  for  of  99 
paupers  charged  to  the  Skibbereen  divi- 
sion, 32  were  strangers  who  had  been 
evicted  from  the  neighbouring  electoral 
divisions.  There  were  sev^al  other 
unions  in  Ireland,  the  condition  of  which 
was  exactly  similar,  while  in  some  of 
them  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  in 
Skibbereen.  In  the  Ennis  Union,  for  in- 
stance, the  valuation  of  the  whole  union 
was  £72,744,  and  the  valuation  of  tiiie 
electoral  division  was  £11,615.  There 
were  434  paupers  in  the  workhouse  of  the 
whole  union,  105  being  charged  to  the 
union  at  large,  and  329  to  the  electoral 
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dmsions.  Of  the  329,  the  number 
charged  to  the  Enais  division  was  201, 
leaving  only  128  to  the  other  19  divisions, 
which  had  a  valuation  of  £61,000.  If 
lion.  Members  referred  to  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  examined  at  the  inquiry 
that  was  instituted  they  would  find  that 
all  the  men  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
value  of  union  rating  were  men  in  whom 
the  greatest  confidence  might  be  placed, 
while  aU  who  opposed  it  still  admitted 
the  existence  of  an  injustice  and  the 
necessity  of  a  remedy.  The  argument 
had  been  used  that  a  larger  rent  was 
obtained  for  land  near  a  town.  But  a 
larger  rate  waa  put  upon  the  land,  and 
the  owner  paid  a  rate  according  to  its 
value.  He  thought  ho  had  proved  his 
case  that  a  cruel  injustice  was  inflicted 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law;  that 
Ireland  was  entitled  to  have  extended  to 
her  the  law  by  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  governed  in  regard  to  these 
matters  ;  and  that  in  every  view  of  the 
ease  the  House  was  called  upon  alike  by 
wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity  to  acjcept 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  BRUEN  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  was  not 
quite  accurate  in  the  figures  he  had 
quoted  in  reference  to  Skibbereen. 

Mb.  M'CAETEY  DOWNING  said, 
the  figfures  he  had  quoted  were  from  the 
Eetums  of  1868,  which  were  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee* 

Mb,  BEUEN:  It  had  been  stated 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
Skibbereen  Union  charged  to  that  elec- 
toral division  was  360  or  t370,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  was  said  to  be 
£900.  He  was  happy  to  state  that  the 
latest  Be  turn  showed  a  much  bettor  state 
of  tilings — the  number  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  paupers  being  only  273  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  £673»  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of 
things  in  Skibbereen  had  been  gradually 
bettering  itself.  The  latest  Returns 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  mani* 
fested  a  gi-adual  amelioration  in  the 
extent  of  pauperism.  It  was  said  that 
the  elected  guardians  were  elected  by  the 
landlords,  but  the  cumulative  vote  gave 
advantages  to  the  tenant  as  well  as  the 
landlord.  Motives  of  self-interest  had 
been  freely  imputed  to  the  landlord  class 
in  this  matter,  but  he  believed  the  land- 
lords, like  himself,  regarded  this  subject 
simply  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 


the  poor  of  Ireland.  A  proper  system 
of  Poor  Law  relief  could  not  be  carried 
out  if  the  management  in  large  districd^s 
were  thrown  into  a  sort  of  hotch-potch. 
In  the  whole  of  Ireland  out  of  the  162 
unions  the  total  number  of  boards  of 
guardians  who  had  adopted  resolutions 
against  union  rating  waa  120.  The 
number  of  boai'ds  of  guai^dians  who 
adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  union 
rating  was  16.  These  boards  consisted 
of  both  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land,  thus  showing  that  the  opinion  of 
the  educated  classes  was  enth'ely  against 
this  question.  They  had  always  insisted 
upon  maintaining  the  individuality  of 
interests  in  particular  districts,  which 
oould  not  be  observed  if  lai'ger  divisions 
were  made.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  present  time  was  to  induce  labourers 
to  remain  in  the  country  instead  of 
attracting  them  to  the  towns.  He  en- 
treated the  House  not  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  proposed  change  ia 
the  Irish  law  which  had  not  perhai^ 
worked  unsatisfactorily  in  England, 
would  work  equally  well  in  Ireland,  ii 
which  country  cii-cumstanoes  in  reference 
to  tliis  matter  were  entirely  different.  In 
conclusion  he  gave  notice  that  if  the 
second  reading  of  the  BUI  wore  eaiTied 
he  would,  on  it^  going  into  Committee, 
move  a  Hesolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
subject  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  not  in  a  partial  manner. 
Mr.  REB^IOND  behevod  that  the 
measure  could  not  bo  in  better  hands, 
but  from  some  small  experience  in  the 
House  he  felt  how  difficult  it  was  for  a 
private  Member  to  pass  a  measure — ^and 
particularly  an  Irish  one — even  when  it 
had  the  apiproval  and  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  He  wi&hed 
that  this  Bill  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Government^  and  did  not  think  they 
were  excused  for  not  taking  it  up  by  the 
fact  that  the  larger  subject  of  local  tax- 
ation in  Ireland  must  soon  be  dealt  with. 
The  groat  tax  in  Ireland  was  the  coun^. 
cess,  which  was  expended  in  an  exceed*- 
inglj  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  with- 
out the  exercise  of  any  control  on  their 
part.  Ho  considered  the  question  of 
union  rating  quito  ripe  for  legislation, 
and  believed  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  almost  unanimous 
in  its  favour.  The  change  proposed  by  the 
Bill  was  now  urgently  needed  to  remedy 
the  injustice  which  was  now  being  done| 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  anticipate  ex^ 
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coptional  periods  when,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  burden  of  inoreasiog^ 
pauperism  would  become  intolerable  to 
the  towns*  It  had  been  shown  that  any 
increase  of  pauperism  which  had  oc- 
curred in  England  was  not  due  to  union 
rating.  The  pauperism  of  Ireland  had 
been  largely  caused  by  those  evictions 
by  which  the  landowners  got  rid  of  their 
responsibilities  and  of  their  people  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  day  had  gone  by 
for  large  evictions.  This  measure  had 
been  shown  to  be  necessary  ;  it  had 
been  adopted  from  necessity  in  England^ 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  re- 
fuse to  pass  it  because  it  was  in  private 
hands. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  thought  the 
hon*  Member  for  Carlo w  (Mr,  Bruen) 
Jiad  put  the  question  on  the  right  grouud, 
for  this  question  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  town  or  county,  but 
in  relation  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and 
then  all  the  arguments  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  would  disap- 
pear. What  was  the  ground  of  the  op- 
position to  the  proposed  arrangement? 
It  was  that  the  administrators  of  the 
law  would  not  do  their  duty.  Such  an 
argument  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
feat a  meastire  of  this  kind.  It  was 
generally  admitted  by  the  opponents  of 
3ie  Bill  that  a  griovanoe  existed,  for 
whidi  some  remedy  was  necessary.  A 
rate  in  aid  would  be  limited  to  the  relief 
of  only  72  electoral  divisions,  but  the 
question  arose  who  was  to  fix  it,  and 
whether  it  was  to  be  spread  from  union 
to  union,  or  from  electural  division  to 
electoral  division.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  though  unwillingly,  that  the 
only  way  of  meeting  the  objection,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  question  was  a 
union  rating.  There  had,  undoubtedly, 
been  a  vice  in  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  this  subject,  as,  in- 
deed, of  all  the  Committees  of  that 
House.  The  Committee  had  been  formed 
not  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  difficult 
question,  or  to  ascertain  independent 
opinion,  but  to  decide  the  question  by 
YOtes,  and  to  have  a  Besolution  come  to 
by  the  easting  vote  of  the  Chairman. 
After  such  a  Iteport  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  subject ;  but  considering  its 
difficulty  and  the  variety  of  opinions  en- 
tertained upon  it  by  Irish  Members,  it 
was  not  perhaps  surprising  tliat  the  noble 
Lord  the  Cldof  Secretary,  with  all  his 
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vigour  and  boldness  on  Irish  questions, 
had  shrunk  from  the  task.  T^e  House 
then  must  decide  it  for  themselves. 
Every  step  taken  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  had  shown  that  the 
introduction  of  the  electoral  division  ey^ 
tern  was  wrong,  and  the  remedies  atn 
pHed  had  not  met  the  evil.  In  the  ao- 
sence  of  any  better  remedy,  he  should 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  HABTINGTON 
said,  that  having  had  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  in* 
quired  into  this  subject,  and  having 
given  considerable  attention  to  it,  he 
felt  the  House  would  probablv  expect 
that  he  should  say  a  few  words  before 
thf^y  came  to  a  decision.  Even  if  ho 
had  not  been  Chairman  of  the  Comnjit- 
toe,  he  could  hardly  have  refrained  from 
answering  some  things  which  had  beim 
stated  in  the  course  of  this  discussion* 
He  had  the  honour  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Board— formerly  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission— and  he  must  frankly  avow  that 
he  had  been  considerably  influenced  in 
the  decision  he  had  come  to  on  this  ftub- 
ject  by  the  very  strong  opinion  arrived 
at  not  only  by  Mr.  Power,  the  Vice  J^te- 
sident  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but,  as  ho  had  informed  liim,  by  erery 
Local  Government  Inspector  and  every 
official  of  that  Board.  That,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  a  very  strong  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  Bill.  Those  gentlemen  who 
had  no  personal  interest,  no  feeling,  on 
the  subject,  except  that  of  the  good  ad* 
ministration  of  the  law,  had  unanimously 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  favour  of 
union  rating.  No  men  had  had  better 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  anil 
no  men  had  formed  a  more  decided  one. 
For  boldly  and  honestly  expressing  thia 
they  had  been  unfairly  attacked  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlo w  who  first  spoke 
(Mr.  Kavanagh),  who  had  un intention* 
ally  misrepresented  some  of  Mr.  Power*t 
evidence.  The  hon»  Gentleman  had  im* 
puted  to  Hr.  Power  a  statement  that  be* 
cause  the  large  majority  of  tlie  guanlian« 
were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  system,  no  weight  was  to  be 
attached  to  their  evidence.  What  Mr. 
Power  really  said,  and  in  which  he  him* 
self  entirely  concurred,  was  that  too 
much  weight  mtist  not  be  attached  to 
the  resolutions  of  an  immense  majority 
of  the  guardians  of  unions  in  favour  of 
electoral  division  rating.    Now,  2,400  of 
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the  electoral  divisions  would  "be  losers  by 
the  proposed  change,  wliile  only  900 
would  gain  by  it,  fio  that  without  im- 
puting any  improper  personal  motive,  it 
waa  natural  that  the  guardians  repre- 
Bcnting  the  former  should  vote  against 
the  change.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
quoted  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  only 
other  official  witness,  Mr.  O^Brien,  the 
Poor  Law  Inspector,  so  as  to  leave  the 
impreBBion  that  he  advocated  the  change 
as  a  means  of  enabling  people  to  put 
their  hands  into  others*  pockets.  Now, 
Mr.  O'Brien  said  the  very  reverse  of  that, 
and  it  was  most  unfair  to  have  thus  mis- 
represented him.  The  fact  was  that  he 
objected  to  the  present  system  because 
guardianB,  instead  of  doing  their  duty  as 
B  board,  allowed  cases  affecting  one  divi- 
sion only  to  be  decided  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  divitiion,  owing  to  a  latent 
feeling  that  it  was  not  right  to  put  their 
hands  into  other  people's  pockets ;  and  he 
advocated  a  change  which  would  supersede 
Buch  considerations,  by  making  the  whole 
board  put  their  hands  into  their  own 
pockets.  Like  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
last  spoke,  he  hELd  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
with  some  hesitation.  He  concurred  in 
the  principle  that  the  area  of  taxation 
and  of  administration  should  be  iden- 
tical; and  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  did  not  exist  in  this  case,  would 
be  necessary  to  set  aside  that  principle. 
Were  the  guardians  of  each  electoral 
division  invested  by  law  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  relief  of  the  poor  within 
it,  much  might  be  said  for  retaining 
pmall  areas  of  taxation ,  but  the  law 
had  vested  that  responsibility  in  the 
guardians  for  the  whole  union,  and 
they  ought  not  to  relieve  the  union  at 
large  by  charg^ing  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  cost,  on  one  division.  It  was  ad* 
initted  on  aU  hands  that  the  system 
placed  undue  pressure  upon  certain 
urban  divisions,  it  being  sometimes  treble 
or  quadruple  that  of  the  neighbouring 
rural  division.  All  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  admitted  that  this  grievance 
ought  to  be  redressed,  some  of  them 
suggesting  a  rate  in  aid,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  either  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  limit  of  rating  at  which  a  rate  in 
aid  should  operate,  or  to  provide  for  a 
variable  limit,  differing  in  different 
unions.  As  to  evictions,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  show  any  extensive  evic* 
tions  as  having  occurred  from  this  or 
any  other  cause  of  late  years,  but  the 


present  system  unquestionably  tended 
to  encourage  the  destruction  of  labourera' 
houses,  and  to  discourage  their  erection. 
Probably,  a  large  majority  of  landlords 
would  do  what  was  best  for  their  la- 
bourers, irrespective  of  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  law  ought  not  to  make 
it  advantageous  for  a  landlord  to  do 
what  was  injurious  to  his  neighbouring 
towns,  but  under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  was  far  more  advantageous  to 
the  fai-mers  that  the  labourers  should 
not  live  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  their  becoming  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rate  the  rural  electoral  district  should 
escape  the  charge,  which  would  bo 
thrown  on  the  towns.  It  had  not  been 
proved,  though  the  attempt  was  made, 
that  the  law  as  it  now  stood  had  any 
such  effect  in  the  way  of  inducing  a 
landlord  to  give  the  poor  in  his  locality 
employment  in  order  to  keep  them  off 
the  rates  J  and  altliough  he  could  not 
but  respect  that  form  of  charity,  he 
should  still  consider  that  legislation 
aiming  avowedly  at  that  object  would 
be  unsound  in  principle  and  objection- 
able in  practice.  Some  Members  of  the 
Committee  were  shocked,  indeed,  at  his 
assertion  that  employment  given  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  rates  was  given 
on  an  imsound  and  demoralizing  prin- 
ciple, but  he  stm  maintained  that  it  waa 
not  the  business  of  the  law  to  make  It 
the  landlord's  interest  to  give  employ- 
ment as  charity,  this  not  being  good  for 
the  landlord,  for  the  country,  or  fur  the 
labourer.  What  the  law  ought  to  do 
was  to  give  every  encouragement  to — or 
at  least  not  to  put  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of — the  labourer  going  where 
he  was  most  wanted  and  taking  hia 
labour  where  it  could  be  most  profitably 
employed.  The  reduction  of  rates  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  vigHant  aupervitdon 
of  the  whole  system*  and  not  by  merely 
romoving  the  pauper  from  one  electoral 
district  to  another.  Another  argument 
used  against  union  rating  was  that  it 
would  promote  inattention  to  their  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  guardians. 
Now,  a  Return  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee showed  that  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  make  any  alteration  for  the 
worse  in  that  respect  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  for  the  attendance  of  guar* 
diana,  and  especially  of  ex-o0cio  guar- 
dians»  as  indicated  by  that  Return,  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory.     The  system 
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of  imioii  xatmg  in  Knglaiid,  wlddi  had 
now  been  in  openUkm  £ar  lome  time, 
lifld  not  produced  the  results  which  lome 
iqpprehended  from  it.  No  doabt  the  ex- 
penditnze  in  this  ooonti^  hsd  increased, 
ont  the  cost  of  ererythmg  that  was  ne- 
cossary  fiar  the  maintetiance  of  the  p«^er 
had  increased  in  the  htft  fiew  jears^  and 
it  was  not  fair  to  pot  down  that  increase 
to  the  introduction  of  nnion  rating.  As 
to  the  Goremment  not  hawins  tuen  np 
that  subject  themselres,  he  had  stated 
the  reasons  whj,  while  cordiallj  sap- 
porting  both  the  Beport  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  present  BUI,  thej  had  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  fbrmed  the  opinion  that  this 
branch  of  the  subject  would  most  conye- 
nientfy  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
the  whole  question;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  present  probability 
of  eztensiTe  legislatum  upon  it.  He 
could  not  admit  that  a  reform  of  the 
Grand  Jury  Laws  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  that  measure.  The  present 
question  was  simply  one  of  taxation, 
but  the  Grand  Jury  Laws  also  inrolred 
questions  of  local  goremment  and  admi- 
nistration. It  was  not,  howerer,  with- 
out considerable  regret  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the 
dutr  of  the  (Goremment  itself  to  deal 
witn  the  matter  this  Session;  but  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  sayine  that  they 
garo  tiioir  best  wishes  and  support  to 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  charge  of  the 
Bill. 

Ck)LOXEL  WILSON  PATTEN  said, 
his  own  tenure  of  office  had  been  so 
brief  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  thoroughly  into  that  question  ; 
but  he  much  regretted  that  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  iust  sat  down  had  not 
taken  it  up  on  tne  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  tne  noble  Lord  had  done  that, 
and  had  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
the  responsibility  of  Government,  the 
hesitation  he  felt  on  the  matter  would 
have  been  materially  diminished.  With 
himself,  it  would  have  been  a  great  ob- 
ject to  make  the  legislation  of  Ireland 
as  similar  as  possible  to  that  of  England. 
But  what  was  the  way  in  which  legisla- 
tion of  that  kind  had  been  dealt  with 
in  England  ?  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  40  years  he  recollected  the  English 
Poor  Law  being  debated  there  year  by 
year.  First  the  measure  was  brought 
forward  by  one  independent  Member 
and  then  by  another.      Many  in  that 
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HoQse  appiofed  oif  ubo  pnipossd. 
tions;  but  tiiej  neve  always  rejected  until 
the  Goremment  todk  them  19  on  its 
own  responsibility;  and  not  tQl  1865 
did  the  House  consent  to  an  aherm- 
tion  of  the  Engiish  Poor  Law,  as  it  at 
present  ezistSy  iHien  it  was  proposed 
under  that  responsibility;  therefore, 
he  could  not  but  feel  some  dfifirqhy 
in  supporting  a  proposal  like  that  con- 
tained in  diis  Bill,  seeing  that  it  was  in 
the  hand  of  a  private  Member.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  exact  from  the  Irish 
Government  what  they  had  exacted  from 
the  En^ish  Government  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  noble  Lord  c^poeite 
must,  therefore,  excuse  him  if  he  hesi- 
tated to  support  a  measure  which  the 
Government,  after  taking  so  large  a  part 
in  the  prdiminazy  stages — the  noble 
Lord  himself  having  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee— still  declined  to  bring 
forward  themselves.  Affixed  to  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Committee  was  a  Betum 
showing  the  number  of  electoral  divi- 
sions in  each  imion  in  Irdand  which 
would  gain  by  the  adoption  of  union 
rating  and  the  number  which  would  lose 
by  it.  From  that  Betum,  he  found  that 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  281  electoral 
divisions  would  gain  and  875  would  lose 
by  the  change.  In  Munster  216  would 
gain  and  1,023  would  lose ;  in  Leinster 
260  would  gain  and  940  would  lose ;  and 
in  Connaught  162  would  gain  and  595 
would  lose.  Taking  a  summaiy  of  all 
the  four  provinces,  the  total  number  of 
electoral  divisions  that  would  gain  by 
the  change  was  919,  and  those  that 
would  lose  3,433.  That  he  knew  was 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  money  point 
of  view  ;  but  it  afforded  a  strong  reason 
why  the  Gbvemment  had  not  taken  up 
the  subject,  because  it  was  dear  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  feeling  in 
Ireland  must  preponderate  very  much 
against  union  rating.  Judging  from 
the  evidence  which  was  before  them, 
and  which  was  all  there  vras  to  guide 
them,  he  could  only  infer  that  a  majo- 
rity of  Poor  Law  guardians  and  of  their 
chairmen  were  in  favour  of  electoral 
divisions  rather  than  tmion  divisions, 
and  that  without  any  reference  to  poli- 
tical feeling,  for  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  electoral  divisions  came  as  much  from 
one  party  as  from  the  other.  Looking 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  electoral  divisions,  he  thought 
they  were  justified  in  hesitating  to  give 
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tlieir  assent  to  a  Bill  of  tliis  kind  until 
the  Government  would  undertake  the 
charge  of  it  on  their  own  responsibility. 
The  Opposition  had  a  right  to  claim  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  Bhould  on 
this  suhject  adopt  the  course  which  was 
adopted  with  reference  to  England,  and 
on  their  o^vn  responsibility  propose  the 
measure  they  thought  best  cgdculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Ireland.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  only  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member.  K  the  measure  were 
brought  forward  by  the  Irish  Govem- 
luent,  he  might  have  had  some  hesita- 
tion in  giving  the  vote  ho  was  about  to 
give ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
felt  justified  in  opposing  the  fiirther 
progreBS  of  this  Bill  imtil  Her  Ma- 
lesty's  Government  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  it. 

Mb.  DELAHUNTY  agreed  in  the 
observation  that  had  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  industry  of  Ire- 
land was  not  fairly  represented  in  this 
House.  There  was  no  sjTiipathy  for  the 
poor,  and  he  was  unable  to  discover  on 
what  ground  the  poor  of  Ireland  were 
not  supported  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
poor  of  England.  While  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  was  speaking,  there  were 
present  nine  Englisli  and  Scotch  Mem* 
bersj  and  eight  Iri&h  Members.  The 
population  of  Ireland  had  been  on  the 
decline  ever  since  the  Union,  and  the 
land  of  Ireland  did  not  pay  for  the 
poor  as  much  per  acre  as  the  land  of 
England,  and  this  was  owing  to  the 
Dublin  Castle  legislation  being  adverse 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  Pro- 
portionat-ely,  the  Irish  landlords  ought 
to  pay  £2,400,000  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  paid  only 
£580,000;  but  while  the  landholders  paid 
comparatively  nothing  to  the  poor  rates, 
the  struggling  shopkeepers,  merchants, 
and  sailors  contributed  largely  towards 
them,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  stamp 
down  the  poor.  If  there  had  been 
equality  of  laws,  the  landlords  and 
agricultural  interest  of  Ii-eland  would 
not  have  escaped  legislation.  The  tenants 
of  Ireland,  as  a  rule,  paid  no  income 
tax,  because  only  farms  of  £300  per 
annum  were  assessed ;  whereas  every 
struggling  tradesman  had  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  miserable  Irish  Government 
that  wo  had  dare  not  take  up  this  sub- 
ject»  becauBe  it  was  afraid  of  the  landed 
interest. 

VOL  CCXIV,    [xHiaD  semes.] 


Mb.  KODEN  said,  he  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  had  ventured,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  to  speak  for  Ire- 
land. The  question  appeai-ed  to  him  to 
be  an  Imperial  one,  and  one  of  far  more 
importance  than  it  was  generally  re- 
garded. It  was  a  question  beyond  union 
rating.  Ho  knew  a  case  where  a  land- 
lord had  refused  to  permit  the  erection 
of  cottages  lest  an  increase  in  the  poor 
rates  should  arise,  while  from  the  next 
pariah  he  received  large  emoluments. 
He  wished  to  see  the  same  law  exist  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Union 
rating  existed  in  England,  and  with  great 
advantage.  Why  should  not  Ireland 
bo  similarly  treated  ?  The  only  practical 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Home  Btile 
question  was  to  make  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land similar  to  those  of  England.  He . 
supported  the  Bill. 

Lord  CLATJB  HAMILTON  said,  he 
rejoiced  that  the  question  was  one  free 
from  religious  difibrences,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  look  at  it  with  the 
desire  of  doing  that  which  was  best  for 
the  Irish  poor.  Ko  case  had  been  as 
yet  made  out  to  change  the  law,  which 
bad  hitherto  worked  so  beneficially  in 
Ireland.  During  the  famine  in  Ireland 
the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  were  re- 
lieved according  to  their  exigencies.  Tho 
laws  shoidd  be  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country.  It  was  said 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted  a 
change;  but  where  was  this  proved? 
Numerous  unions  had  petitioned  against 
this  Bill ;  and  those  in  favour  of  it  were 
in  number  only  19.  The  proposed 
change,  he  believed,  would  bo  most  un- 
popular in  Ireland,  and  he  could  not 
understand  those  who  advocated  Homo 
Itule  for  Ireland  showing  such  an  anxiety 
for  slavish  imitation  of  Eugli8h  example 
in  this  matter.  He  strongly  ojjposed 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  abolish  the  system  of 
union  rating  which  had  been  adopted  in 
England,  and  if  it  worked  well  in  Eng- 
land it  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland, 
He  believed  that  this  measure  would 
facilitate  the  erection  of  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  He  trusted 
that  Parliament  would  not  perpetuate  in 
Ireland  tho  exceptional  and  doubtful 
system  of  granting  rates  in  aid.  The  more 
w^e  assimilated  the  laws  of  England  and 
those  of  Ireland,  the  less  likely  were  we  to 
j  expect  complaints  from  the  latter  country- 
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Me.  M'MAHON  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  denied  that  the  people  of  that 
country  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Now, 
the  fact  was  that  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Gonnaught  there  was  almost  abso- 
lute unanimity  in  favour  of  it.  He 
hoped  that  when  the  Bill  went  into 
Committee  the  Government  would  under- 
take the  charge  of  it. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  Ho\Lse  divided: — ^Ayes77;  Noes 
61 :  Majority  16. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Wednesday  next. 

CENTRAL  ASIA— BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 

AFGHAN  STATES. 

MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDRESS. 

Me.  RTLANDS  moved— 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  togive  directions  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  Mouse,  Copies  of  the  Memor- 
andum on  the  frontier  of  the  Badakshan  and 
Wakhan  provinces  of  Afghanistan  drawn  at  the 
India  Office  from  maps  and  information  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  together  with 
the  Despatch  on  the  subject  from  tiie  Grovem- 
ment  of  India ;  and,  of  the  sketch  Map,  showing 
tiie  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Afghan  territories, 
assented  to  by  Groyemment  of  India,  and  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Office." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville's despatch  left  the  matter  in  a  state 
of  great  ambiguity.  It  was  upon  the 
autiioriiy  of  Captain  Wood  and  Captain 
Yule's  book  that  he  informed  the  House 
that  the  river  Penjah  flowed  for  66  miles 
through  the  State  of  Wakhan,  and  that 
the  ruby  mines  of  Badakshan  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  there- 
fore to  the  north  of  that  tributary  of 
the  Oxus:  and  that,  after  leaving  the 
ruby  mines,  to  quote  Colonel  Yule's 
words — 

"  The  Panja  (or  Penjah),  running  northwards, 
quits  the  field  of  our  actual  knowledge  for  a 
space  of  something  like  170  miles.  We  know 
that  it  trayorscs  the  valley  States  of  Shignan 
and  Roshan,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
Badakshan." 

Viscount  ENFIELD  *  said,  he  was 
afraid  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
assent  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
With  regard  to  the  Memorandum  of  Sir 
Heniy  Bawlinson,  of  December,  1871, 
that  document  was  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office  to  be 


in  the  nature  of  a  confidential  docnment, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  produced.  If 
his  hon.  Friend  referred  to  the  despatch 
of  the  Governor  General  of  India  of 
May,  1871,  the  greater  portion  of  it  would 
be  found  in  the  Papers  before  Parlia- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  map  there 
was  a  difficulty,  because,  although  the 
India  Office  had  maps  in  their  possession, 
they  were  not  of  an  official  character.  That 
part  of  the  country  was  very  little  known, 
for  it  had  not  been  explored,  and  he 
could  not  present  it  to  Parliament  with 
the  degree  of  authority  which  ought  to 
attach  to  a  document  submitted  by  two 
Government  Departments.  He  should, 
therefore,  resist  the  Motion. 

Mr.  EASTWIOK  expressed  a  hope 
that  Lord  Granville  would  insist  upon 
the  definition  of  boundary  contained  in 
the  despatch  of  the  I7th  of  October. 

Sm  OHAELES  WINGFTELD  was 
surprised  at  the  refusal  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment  after  the  speech  of  Lord  Granville 
in  "  another  place." 

Me.  EYLANDS  said,  he  would  not 
press  the  Motion  against  the  feelings  of 
the  noble  Lord ;  but  he  hoped,  after  the 
opinions  expressed  by  two  eminent  Mem- 
bers, the  noble  Lord  would  further  con- 
sider it,  and  give  additional  information 
on  the  subject.  He  should  repeat  the 
Question  on  Monday. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS  PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthub  Psel,  Bill  for 
confirming  certain  Proviflional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  "The  Tramways  Act, 
1870,"  for  the  construction  of  tiie  London  Street 
Tramways  (Caledonian  Road  Extension),  Londcm 
Street  "ftamwajTS  (Extensions),  London  Street 
Tramways  (Saint  Pancras  Lines),  Metropolitan 
Street  IVamways  (Extenrioxis),  rimlico,  Peck- 
ham,  and  Greenwich  Street  Iramways  (Exten- 
sions), South  Western  Suburban  Tramways,  and 
West  London  Tramways,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  and  Mr.  Chichssteii 

FORTESCUE. 

'Biilpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  76.] 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS  PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS  (no.  2)  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Bill  for 
confirming  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  "The  TramwaysAct, 
1870,"  for  the  construction  of  the  Coouiion  Boad 
Conveyance  Tramway,  Eew  and  Bichnumd 
Tramway,  Southall,  Ea]jn|^,  and  Shepheid'a  Bnah 
Tramway,  Tottenham  imd  Edmonton  IVamway, 
and  Uxbridge  and  Southall  and  Ealing  and 
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Brentford  Tramway,  cnkred  to  be  bought  in  by 
Mr.  AttTHtJii  PaEL  and  Mr.  Crioexstee  Fou- 

TBSCtrB. 

BiXiprtHHtetf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  77.] 

Honae  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
mer  Twelvo  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  2Ut  Fehmary,  1873, 

MIKIJTES.]— Public    Bill— Jira^    Reading— 
MaxTiage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  •  (:21}, 

FOREIGN   DECORATIONS, 
MOTION     FOB     A5f     ADDfiESS. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaii-s, 
If  it  is  liis-  intentioa  to  interfere  with 
the  acoeptance  of  foreign  decorations 
that  may  be  awarded  to  any  British 
Bubjeots  engaged  or  employed  in  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  not  being 
in  Her  Majesty's  service?  and  to  move 
an  Address  for  certain  Correspondence, 
and  said :  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  have  considered  the  subject  I 
have  placed  on  the  Paper  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bo  brought  before  your 
Lordships'  House  had  I  not  accidentally 
been  placed  in  a  position  which  has 
forced  upon  my  mind  a  strong  conviction 
that  under  cover  of  the  general  principle 
that  haa  been  adopted  in  regard  to  these 
matterB,  much  individual  injustice  has 
been  committed.  The  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  is 
the  position  in  wliich  the  rules  of  the 
Office  over  which  he  presides,  as  to  the 
prevention  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
irom  receiving  any  foreign  decoration  or 
honoui",  may  place  foreign  Sovereigns 
who,  either  through  private  fnendship 
or  from  public  reasons,  may  wish  to  con- 
fer such  a  distinction  on  any  of  our 
countiymen.  But  I  am  anxiousi  in  the 
fii'st  place,  very  clearly  to  lay  down  what 
points  in  this  matter  I  do  not  wi&h  to 
interfere  witli*  I  shall  feel  obliged  to 
my  noble  Friend  to  consider  this  point 
particularly,  because  no  doubt  what  I 
am  about  to  say  might  otherwise  be 
misinterpreted.  I  have  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — or  rather  of  Her 


Majesty  herself— as  to  any  deooration^ 
honour,  o^&oe^  or  promotion,  or  any 
matter  of  that  Mnd,  in  connection  with 
persons  in  Her  Majesty *8  service.  Over 
aU  such  matters  Her  Majesty  mnst 
maintain  the  most  absolute  authority; 
and  unless  in  some  very  peculiar  case, 
in  which  pubHo  opinion  is  directed 
against  them,  all  necessary  regulations 
are  made  and  are  acted  upon  with- 
out difficulty.  I  wish,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly to  state  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  rule  that  has  been 
made  or  may  hereafter  be  made  with 
regard  to  such  persons  as  may  be  hold- 
ing commissions  under  Her  Majesty  in 
respect  to  their  receiving  or  wearing  the 
decorations  of  the  Sovereign  of  any 
foreign  country.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  I  seek  to  interfere  with  any 
regtilation  Her  Majesty  may  choose  to 
make  with  regard  to  her  own  Court. 
These  must  depend  entirely  on  her  own 
will.  Such  being  the  case,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  noble  Friend's  attention  to 
some  facts  which  I  wOl  now  state.  In 
1867,  I  had  the  gratification  of  being 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Conunissioncrs  in 
connection  with  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Paris,  With  others,  I  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  that 
Exhibition,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  and  in  the  recommendation  of 
such  exhibitors  who  were  thought  fit  to 
receive  some  honour  or  reward,  and  I 
know  that  among  the  persons  on  whom 
it  was  thought  fit  to  bestow  honour  or 
reward  in  the  shape  of  a  medal  were 
many  British  subjects.  That  form  of 
honour  was  no  doubt,  most  satisfactory 
to  those  who  obtained  it.  But  there 
were  also  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  Exhibition  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  inappropriate  to  ac- 
cord medals  or  any  such  recognition  for 
the  trouble  they  had  taken  or  the  merit 
they  had  shown  in  connection  with  the 
Exhibition.  Many  of  the  persons  who 
assisted  in  the  way  I  did  myself  were 
men  distinguished  in  science,  art,  or 
Hteratxue ;  and  there  wore  also  persons 
who,  though  not  equally  distinguished, 
had  taken  great  trouble  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Exhibition,  and  had  been 
very  useful  to  others.  When  the  rewards 
were  to  be  distributed,  I  was  asked  to 
di*aw  out  a  list  of  persons  who  were  to 
receive  such  form  of  approbation  as  it 
might  please  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  confer  on  them*  The  same  request 
o  ri  o 
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was  made  of  otber  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Exhibition  as  I  was.  But  the 
other  day  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
while  the  services  of  the  subjects  of  every 
other  nation  had  been  recognised  in  the 
only  manner  they  could  have  been,  some 
communication  had  taken  place  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  head  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  who  considered  it  im- 
possible that  any  British  subject  could  be 
allowed  to  receive  such  reward  for  his 
labour  and  services.  I  quite  understand 
that  a  distinction  might  have  been  drawn 
as  between  myself  and  others,  who, 
being  Commissioners,  were  Her  Maj  esty's 
representatives  on  the  occasion,  and 
persons  who  did  not  hold  any  sort  of 
commission  from  the  Grown.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  to  be  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject that  persons  in  the  position  we  held 
should  be  held  to  be  inhibited  from  re- 
ceiving decorations.  But  there  was 
some  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office  which  prevented  the  persons 
to  whom  I  allude  from  being  properly 
and  justly  rewarded.  It  did  strike  me 
as  such  a  flagrant  injustice  that  I  now 
call  attention  to  it.  1  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  repeated.  In  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  tinder  the  presidency 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  entirely  similar,  no  such 
inhibition  was  placed  on  British  subjects 
— ^they  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the 
subjects  of  other  nations.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
decorated  at  that  time  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour ;  and  I  believe  the  same  thing 
occurred  with  regard  to  all  the  Exhi- 
bitions that  have  taken  place  in  Europe. 
There  is  now  to  be  another  of  those  oc- 
casions when  great  public  interest  will 
be  excited,  and  when  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  England  should  make  the  best 
appearance  possible.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  discouragement  to  all  English 
subjects  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  preparations  for  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion if  they  heard  that  this  special  pro- 
hibition was  to  be  in  force  against  them, 
and  that  whatever  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  which  they  might  be  put,  and 
whatever  the  services  they  might  render, 
they  would  be  debarred  by  some  un- 
known and  mysterious  regulation  from 
accepting  any  recognition  by  Order  or 
decoration  which  it  might  please  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  wish  to  confer 
upon  them.    In  1855  Lord  Eldio,  Mr. 
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Redgrave,  Mr.  Wheatstone,  Mr.  De  la 
Rue,  and  other  gentlemen  received  deco- 
rations, and  several  of  them  would  have 
received  additional  decorations  in  1867 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause 
of  great  discontent.  Englishmen  not  in 
the  service  of  Her  Majesty  are  at  liberty 
to  do  anything  against  which  there  is  no 
positive  command,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  Act  of  Parliament 
against  their  receiving  foreign  decora- 
tions ;  nor  do  I  know  of  the  right  of  in- 
hibition in  this  matter  having  been  ex- 
ercised in  any  such  formal  way  as  to 
make  Englishmen  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  subject  to  submit  himself 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  1867.  There 
was  a  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Foreign  Office  on  that 
occasion  which  went  to  show  how  en- 
tirely it  was  optional.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  if  such  a  rule  ou^ht  to 
apply  to  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  not  holding  commissions,  it 
ought  to  apply  to  them  all;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
from  Ganada  and  from  all  other  British 
Golonies  received  decorations  in  1867, 
and  were  thus  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  people  of  all  other 
nations.  It  is  a  great  object  in  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  that  no  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  subjects  of 
one  nation  and  the  subjects  of  another ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  produce  a  feeling  of 
great  discomfort  if  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  should 
say  that  he  will  consider  it  his  duty  to 
prevent  any  English  subject  from  accept- 
mg  a  decoration  of  the  kind  to  which  I 
refer  at  the  forthcoming  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition. My  noble  Friend  will  see  that 
this  matter,  though  apparently  frivolous, 
touches  the  feelings  of  many  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  My  noble  Friend  will 
remember  that  Lord  Macaulay  received 
the  Order  of  Merit  from  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  an  English- 
man distinguished  in  literature  or  art  to 
hear  that,  in  consequence  of  some  mys- 
terious regulation,  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accept  such  an  Order  if  offered 
to  him  by  the  Monarch  of  the  (German 
Empire.  I  beg  to  ask  my  noble  Friend, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  acceptance  of  foreign  decora- 
tions that  may  be  awarded  to  any  Bri- 
tish subjects  engaged  6t  employed  in  the 
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Vienna  Exliibition  of  1873t  not  beino;  in 
Her  Majesty's  service  ?  Further^  I  beg 
to  move  for  a  copy  of  tbe  Correspondence 
tbat  passed  between  the  Frencb  Govern- 
ment and  our  Foreign  Office  in  1867  on 
the  subject  of  Foreign  Decorations, 

Mf^vi^i  that  an  humble  Addrpisa  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for,  Ketuni  of  any  coTTespandenc© 
that  may  hu  vo  passed  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Government  of  France  with  regard  to 
dcfonitions  that  might  bo  offered  for  Britiah 
BiibieiU  engaged  or  employed  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Paris. — {Th^  Lard  Moughton.) 

Earl  GEANYILLE  :  Before  I  reply 
to  my  noble  Friend,  I  beg  to  repeat  an 
obsen^ation  which  I  made  to  him  when 
he  told  me  he  bad  put  his  Notice  on 
the  Paper.  I  told  him  then  that  I 
thought  he  had  couched  his  Question  in 
a  somewhat  invidious  form,  because  it 
represents  me  as  having  needlessly  and 
officiously  interfered  with  the  grant  of 
honours  due  to  ceHam  persons  in  this 
country.  My  Lords,  I  can  assure  my 
noble  Friend  that  dh at  is  not  the  case. 
With  regard  to  tne  particular  instance 
to  wliich  my  noble  Friend  has  more 
particularly  referred,  I  only  took  tho 
course  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
adopt  on  previous  occasions.  I  was  my- 
self connected  with  the  International 
E.xhibition  held  in  1 867,  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment asked  me  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  any  objection  to  the 
acceptance  by  certain  British  subjects 
connected  with  the  Exliibition  of  the 
Legion  d*Honneur.  It  was  my  duty  to 
answer,  that  in  accordance  with  tho  Re- 
gulations in  existence,  no  such  per- 
mission could  be  given.  To  individuals 
who  asked  me  the  same  question  I  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  give  the  sam'e 
rcjply.  The  noble  Lord  speaks  as  if  this 
Kegulation  dated  only  since  185^*  I 
believe  it  has  boon  held  for  centuries 
that  orders  from  foreign  Sovereigns 
could  not  be  held  by  English  subjects 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  Sove- 
reign. My  noble  Friend's  historical 
knowledge  must  have  put  him  in  poa- 
session  of  the  saying  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— that  she  did  not  like  her  dogs  to 
w^ear  any  collar  but  her  own.  The 
same  sentiment  was  repeated  in  a  more 
bucolic  manner  by  George  IH.  when  he 
said  he  liked  his  sheep  to  be  marked  with 
his  own  mark.  I  do  not  say,  my  Lords, 
that  there  was  not  something  coarse 
in  this  somewhat  despotic  observation; 


but  it  contains  the  germ  of  good  sense , 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  the  national 
feeling  that  for  Englishmen,  at  all 
events,  the  Sovereign  should  be  the  only 
fountain  of  honour.  My  Lords,  with 
regard  to  the  instances  referred  to  by 
my  noble  Friend  as  those  in  which  ho 
says  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the 
reception  of  foreign  decorations  by  Eng- 
lishmen, I  do  not  know  anything  about 
them.  Lord  Elcho  may  have  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  but  certainly  I  never  saw 
Lord  Elcho  with  a  decoration  on  his 
breast.  In  tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  , 
two  exceptions  were  permitted.  Her  fl 
Majesty  allowed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  | 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  accept  deco- 
rations from  the  King  of  France ;  but 
when  another  gentleman  ventured  to 
act  on  these  two  exceptions  and  take  the 
Order,  Queen  Elizabeth*8  proceedings 
were  very  summary — the  offender  was 
committed  to  close  imprisonment  in  the 
Fleet,  and  was  forced  to  return  tho 
Order.  No  further  steps  were  taken  in 
respect  of  foreign  Orders  till  George  IIL*8 
time,  when  the  inconvenience  became  so 
manifest  that  in  1812 — and  not  in  1855, 
as  my  noble  Friend  seems  to  suppose— 
the  Begulation  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
has  alluded  was  drawn  up  on  tho  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  Hegulation 
no  subject  of  Her  Majesty  is  allowed  to 
accept  any  Order  of  a  foreign  State  un- 
less the  same  is  conferred  in  consequence 
of  active  and  distinguished  service  against 
an  ecemy,  either  at  sea  or  in  the  field,  or 
unless  he  is  actually  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Sovereign  who  confers  ■ 
the  distinction.  There  is  one  exception  ■ 
to  the  rule  so  laid  down,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  should  mention  it.  When 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country  sends  a 
person  to  a  foreign  Sovereign  with  an 
Order,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  allow 
that  person  to  receive  an  Order  from  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  exception  does  not 
stand  on  such  clear  ground  as  do  the 
cases  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  M 
Regulation  ;  but  there  is,  at  all  events,  | 
this  great  distinction  between  it  and  the 
case  of  individuals  generally — that  the 
person  who  ia  sent  out  to  another  Sove- 
reign with  an  Order  is  in  some  degree 
selected  for  the  receipt  of  a  decoration  m 
by  his  own  Sovereign,  because  she  " 
kiiows  when  she  sends  him  on  his  mis- 
sion that  he  is  sure  to  be  offered  the  do- 
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coration.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  weakened  his  case  when  he 
said  he  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  in- 
clude persons  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen.  Without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  other  persons,  there 
is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  such  hon- 
ours are  more  suitable  to  men  who  have 
risked  their  lives  with  the  soldiers  or 
S€dlors  of  another  country  against  a 
common  enemy  than  they  are  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits ;  but 
I  think  also  that  persons  in  the  Civil 
Service  would  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain if  they  alone,  of  all  the  commimity, 
were  to  be  debari'ed  from  receiving  such 
honours.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  sent  to 
Moscow  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  yet  had 
the  honour  to  be  enrolled  in  that  distin- 
guished and  historic  Order  of  which 
since  then,  though  most  unworthy,  I  have 
been  made  a  member.  Well,  my  Lords,  at 
that  time,  not  from  any  merit  of  my  own, 
but  owing  to  circumstances,  I  had  had 
the  offer  of  several  foreign  Orders  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  I  had  refused ;  and 
my  noble  Friend  now  beside  me  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley),  who  was  then  our  Mi- 
nister at  the  Court  of  Eussia,  and  my- 
self, and  our  Secretaries,  appeared  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  without 
a  single  decoration,  while  the  breast  of 
every  person  aroimd  us  was  covered  with 
decorations.  I  remember,  my  Lords, 
that  on  that  occasion  several  members 
of  the  diplomatic  circle  reminded  me 
of  what  Prince  Mettemich  said  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
the  only  representative  at  the  Congress 
who  bore  no  decoration,  and  added  that 
although  they  wore  foreign  Orders  them- 
selves, they  had  seen  at  particular  times, 
and  with  particular  objects.  Orders  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  made  them  of  opi- 
nion that  our  rule  was  the  best.  The 
remark  of  Prince  Mettemich  was — *'  Ifa 
fotj  c^est  hien  distingu6y  I  think,  my 
Lords,  the  Eegulation  on  this  subject  is 
sound  and  good ;  and  when  the  noble 
Lord  says  that  he  wishes  exceptions  to 
be  made  to  the  rule,  my  reply  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  exceptions  at  all 
without  breaking  down  the  whole  thing. 
The  noble  Lord  seems  to  think  that  be- 
fore 1867  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  any  one  wearing  any  decoration 
that  might  have  been  offered  to  and 
received  by  him,  and  he  has  referred  to 

Earl  Granville 


the  case  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  Order 
of  Merit.    When  that  Order  was  offered 
to  Lord  Macaulay  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Malmesbury)  filled  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and  what  was  his  reply  when 
asked  for  a  permission  ?    He  said  that, 
with   the    greatest    respect    for    Lord 
Macaulay,  tne  rule  against  English  sub- 
jects being  permitted  to  accept  foreign 
decorations  was  one  to  which  no  excep- 
tion could    be  made,   however   distin- 
guished the  person  to  whom  the  Order 
was  offered.    I  am  sure  my  noble  Friend 
will  not  accuse  me  of  wishing  to  under- 
value the  Vienna  Exhibition ;  but  how 
could  an  exception  be  made  in  respect 
of  this  particular  Exhibition  ?    I  should 
have  thought  that  this  would  have  ap- 
peared clear  to  one  with  the  literary 
merits  and  cosmopolitan  experience  of 
my  noble  Friend.    I  may  refer  to  a  case 
that  occurred  during  the  last  war.    The 
Legion    of    Honour    was    offered    to 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  who  already  bore 
the  Victoria  Cross  on  his  breast,  who 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour 
the  French  Gkrvemment  offered  to  confer 
upon  him,  and  in  whose  case  an  excep- 
tion to  our  general  rule  would,  I  venture 
to  think,  have  been  equally  agreeable  to 
Germany  as  to  France.    But  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  make  the  same 
answer  in  his  case  as  I  have  in  all 
others,  if  from  other  reasons  he  had 
not  been  entitled  to  wear  it.    I  wish 
to  point    out    some  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  probablv  have  arisen  from, 
a  compliance  with  me  application  for 
permission  in  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay's 
case.    He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
bringing  aid  to  the  wounded;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  doing  that,  there 
were  others  engaged  in  it.    Li  France, 
there  were  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  en- 
gi^ed   in   it   who   might   have   been 
influenced   by   political  and   religious 
feelings.    Some  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Home  Eule  party.    If  permission  to 
wear  a  foreign  decoration  were  nven  to 
these  persons,  the  exception  womd  have 
been  made  in  favour  of  men  who  to 
some  extent  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sovereign;  but  if  the  distinction  was 
offered  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  engaged  in  a  humane  work,  your 
Lordships  will  see  what  a  difficulty  would 
have  arisen  in  their  case.    With  r^^aid 
to  the  rule  itself,  I  think  it  is  a  good  and 
wise  one  to  maintain.  Ihave  no  doubt  that 
if  this  rule  were  abrogated  lliere  wooUl 
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b6  a  small  percentage  of  EDgliBbmen  in- 
triguing at  the  great  and  small  Courts 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  on 
their  breasts  decorations^  in  some  in- 
stances of  considerable  consequence,  but 
in  other  instances  signifying  not  the 
value  of  one  brass  farthing  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  knowing  anything  of  those 
matters.  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
to  prevent  honour  being  bestowed  on 
any  man  who  is  w^orthy  of  itj  but  I 
think  it  is  impossible  your  Lordships 
can  fail  to  see  the  necessitr  for  a  strin- 
gent rule  on  the  subject  of  foreign  de- 
corations. I  should  like  to  add  that  at 
the  time  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  Members  of  both  sides  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  representatives  from  tlio  chief 
manufactttring  and  commercial  centres, 
A  proposal  that  permission  ought  to  be 
given  to  Englishinen  to  receive  foreign 
decorations  was  introduced  at  that  meet- 
ing by  a  friend  of  mine,  but  it  received 
no  support,  and  his  motion  was  either 
withdrawn  or  rejected.  I  think  that 
fact  shows  that,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  individual  coses,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  such  a  Regulation  as 
that  to  whicJi  my  noble  Friend  raises 
an  objection. 

Eakl  stanhope  said,  that  dur- 
ing the  short  time  that  ho  held  tlie 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affjurs,  he  had  occasion  to  consider  this 
question  fuUy.  He  then  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  ike  noble  Earl  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary — that  it  was  of 
pai'amount  importance  to  uphold  the 
principle  that  the  Sovereign  was  the  sole 
fountain  of  honour ;  and  therefore  he 
was  quit©  prepared  to  express  bis  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  the  Eegulation  in 
favour  of  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
spoken  so  strongly.  Great  incoaveniencee 
would  follow  if  that  Regulation  were  to 
be  repealed;  and  to  make  occasional 
exceptions  at  the  choice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  woidd  be  of  invidious  tendency. 
At  the  same  time,  he  regretted  that  there 
was  no  Order  emanating  from  the  Crown 
of  England  which  was  applicable  to  per- 
sons who,  like  those  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  had  spent  much  time  and 
shown  much  zeal  at  foreign  Exhibitions, 
and  other  useful  objects.  He  thought 
the  Sovereign  had  not  sufficient  means 
of  conferring  honour  on  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  otherwise  than 


by  military  services.  The  Order  of  tho 
Bath,  as  at  present  constituted,  did  not 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  do  it;  and  ho 
regretted  that  an  Order  of  Merit,  or  some 
such  Order,  was  not  instituted  iu  this 
country.  He  hox>ed  that  some  day  it 
would  be- 

Earl  GREY  also  wished  to  express 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  rule  in  existence 
on  this  subject  was  a  wholesome  one, 
and  that  its  abrogation  would  at  no  dis- 
tant date  lead  to  serious  abuses.  He 
admitted  with  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  Ordetr  of 
Merit;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  objections  to  it. 

LoRn  HOUGHTON,  after  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  an  Address. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  Houbo)  mth- 
drawn, 

H0i{SE8-0TJR  SUPPLY  OP  HOBSES. 

motion  tor  a  select  committee. 

Moicff^  That  a  Soloct  Comiiiitt<?o  bo  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  tbia  country  with 
regard  to  lior8<?5,  and  it«  wipabilitiee  of  supplying 
any  present  or  future  demand  for  them. — \T& 
Lord  Ito9ebei'y,) 

Motion  agreed  U* 

And,  on  Monday,  Ffibruary  24,  the  Lords 
following  were  named  of  the  Committor  ; 


D.  Cambridge. 
Ld.  Privy  Seal. 

D.  Richmond. 
M.  Lanadowne. 
M.  Ailcabury. 

E.  Portsmouth. 
E.  ifalmeebury. 
E.  Lucan. 


E.  Groy. 
V.  FaUnoutJi. 
Jjd.  Bteword. 
L.  Tyrone. 
L.  Eedmdide. 
L.  Roeebay. 
L»  Keatevt^n. 
L.  Blachford, 


And,  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  HiB  Boyal 
HigbnesB  the  Prince  of  Wales  addtd. 

And,  on  Thursday ,  Februaty  27,  The  Lord 
Stiathniiim  added,  in  tho  place  of  The  Earl  of 
Locon* 

House  adjonmed  at  8ix  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,- Eleven  o^dock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday  J  2Ut  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  New  Writ  Issued  —  For  Mid 
Cheshire,  v.  George  Cornwall  Legh,  esqiiire, 
Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Select  Committee — Coal,  appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  Committee  —  Report — Draina^ 
and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Provi- 
sional Orders  ♦  [63]. 

Considered  as  afnefided—To]]ing  Districts  (Jie- 
la^d)*  [1];  Local  (Jovemment  Provisional 
Orders*  [2]. 

PRIVATE  BILLS— RAILWAY  AND 
CANAL   COMPANIES   AMALGAMATION. 
resolution. 

Me.  CHICHESTEE  FORTESCUE 
rose  to  move — 

"  That  all  Bills  of  the  present  Session  which 
include  among  their  main  provisions  any  of  the 
following  objects : — (1.)  The  transfer  to  any 
Railway  or  Canal  Company  of  the  undertaking 
or  part  of  the  undertaking  of  any  other  su(m 
Company ;  or  (2.)  The  transfer  to  any  Railway 
or  Canal  Company  of  any  Harbour ;  or  (3.)  The 
amalgamation  of  the  undertaking  or  any  part  of 
l^e  undertaking  of  any  Railway  or  Canal  Com- 
pany with  the  undertaking  of  any  other  such 
Company,  shall  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons." 

He  desired  to  explain  that  lie  moved 
this  Besolution,  not  merely  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  but  also  as  having 
been  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session  on  Eailway 
Amalgamation.  That  Committee  were 
not  able  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  or  principles  on  the  subject  such 
as  would  relieve  the  House  from  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  each  separate 
case.  They  therefore  thought  it  desir- 
able that  Parliament  should,  at  all 
events,  take  the  most  efficient  means  in 
their  power  to  secure  a  complete  con- 
sideration of  every  proposal  for  amalga- 
mation which  might  be  made,  and  with 
that  view  they  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  Eesolution  which  he  now 
moved.  In  their  Eeport  the  Conmiittee 
advised  that  each  amalgamation  scheme 
should  be  dealt  with  in  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  other  similar  schemes  and 
on  the  general  railway  system.  They 
desired  also  that  unity  and  consistency 
in  the  action  of  Parliament  should  be 
obtained,  and,  in  order  that  the  informa- 
tion gained  in  one  year  should  not  be 
lost  in  the  next,  that  the  Committee 
should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  perma- 
nent.    The  Committee  he  now  moved 


for  referred,  however,  only  to  the  pre- 
sent Session.  This  proposal  did  not 
prejudge  the  general  question  of  the 
advisabUity  of  referrinff  all  Private  Bills 
to  Joint  Committees,  although  the  opi- 
nion of  high  authorities  had  been  re- 
ported to  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
m  favour  of  that  plan.  Mr.  Milner 
(Hbson's  Committee  of  1863  reported 
in  favour  of  a  single  hearing  for  each 
Bill,  and  the  Committee  of  1869  upon 
the  Business  of  the  House  distinctly  re- 
commended Joint  Committees  of  both 
Houses  for  all  Private  Bills.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  upon 
this  point  were  Sir  Erskine  May,  Lord 
Grey,  Mr.  Bidder,  Colonel  Wilson 
Patten,  and  several  others.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  former  plan  was  mainly 
economy,  and  Sir  Erskine  May  stated 
that  if  it  had  been  adopted  for  some 
years  past,  the  public  and  promoters  of 
Bills  would  have  saved  millions  of  money. 
But  while  the  plan  of  1663  was  mainly 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  economy,  his 
present  proposal  was  designed  to  secure 
efficient  inquiry— conducted  by  a  power- 
ful Committee,  composed  of  the  most 
capable  Members  for  the  purpose  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament—  and  likewise  as 
much  continuity  and  consistency  of  ac- 
tion as  the  circumstances  allowed.  What- 
ever might  be  decided  hereafter  as  to 
the  general  principle,  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid  conflicting  decisions  and  to 
consider  amalgamation  schemes  as  a 
whole;  and  in  nearly  cognate  cases, 
such  as  the  metropolitan  rauway  scheme 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Joint  Committees 
had  proved  advantageous.  The  Peers 
who  were  Members  of  the  Committee 
having  imanimously  recommended  the 
plan,  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  obstacle  from  a  majority  in  the 
other  House  to  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 
moved  the  Resolution. 

Mb.  GEEGOEY  remarked  that,  as 
the  Eesolution  was  moved  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Joint  Committee, 
he  could  not  offer  his  individual  opinion 
against  it;  otherwise  he  should  have 
objected  to  such  large  interests  being 
referred  to  one  tribunal  without  appeal. 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  functions  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
nature  of  its  inquiry,  should  be  more 
fully  defined,  and  their  attention  di- 
rected to  the  points  for  their  considera- 
tion. For  instance,  the  question  of  tolls 
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materially  affected  not  only  the  trading 
community,  whicli  in  some  cases  looked 
after  their  own  interests,  but  the  public 
in  general,  yet  no  instructions  were  ap- 
parently to  be  given  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  questions  which  they 
were  to  consider.  Having  practised 
before  Private  Bill  Committees  for  25 
years,  he  had  had  some  experience  in 
this  matter.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
concerned  in  a  Lancashire  amalgama- 
tion scheme,  where  the  rates  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  colliery  traffic, 
making  it  necessary  to  go  into  elaborate 
calculations  to  guard  the  interests  of 
that  traffic,  and  there  the  trade  being 
united  and  vigilant  could  look  after  their 
interests ;  but  take  another  case  in  which 
he  was  also  engaged,  the  amalgamation 
scheme  of  the  Brighton,  South  Eastern, 
and  Chatham  Companies.  The  Bill 
went  thi'ough  this  Houso  unopposed, 
but  attention  being  afterwards  called 
to  it,  certain  corporations  at  some  risk, 
and  individuals  by  means  of  small  sub- 
scriptions, appeared  before  the  Lords' 
ConMnittee  and  induced  tliem  to  insist 
on  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  tolls, 
the  result  being  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  under  this  Ho  solution  there 
would  be  only  one  hearing,  and  it  was 
often  difficult  for  corporations  to  incur 
an  exx)ense  which  they  could  hardly 
recover  from  borough  funds,  and  which 
individuals  could  not  be  expected  to 
bear.  There  shoiild  be  greater  facili* 
ties  for  parties  interested  to  como  for- 
ward, and  he  would  almost  compel  a 
Committee,  in  the  absence  of  opposition, 
to  obtain  information  fi'om  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  other  sources,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  passage  of  objectionable 
schemes  through  compromises  or  the 
withdrawal  of  opposition.  Unless  an 
arrangement  of  that  kind  were  adopted, 
he  feai'ed  public  interests  would  suffer 
severely  by  these  amalgamations. 

AIu.  FEIOE  said,  he  preferred  the 
decision  of  a  Joint  Committee  to  the 
conflicting  and  accidental  decisions  of 
separate  Committees,  because  railway 
companies  would  thus  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  collective  opinion  of  Parliament 
upon  the  question.  He  would  ask  whe- 
ther the  consideration  of  these  schemes 
would  be  stayed  pending  the  progress 
of  the  general  Bill  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  introduced* 

Mk.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE 
could  not  Bay  at  the  moment  what  course 


the  Committee  might  take,  but  he  bo" 
lieved  there  would  be  no   unnecessa 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  schemes.'' 

Motion  agr$id  i^. 

Remlvtd,  That  all  Billn  of  the  pr^^^ut  Seeaion 
which  include  among  their  niain  provisions  any 
of  the  following  objects — 

(I.)  Tho  trinflter  to  any  Railway  or  Canal 

Company  of  tho  undertaking  or  part  of 

the  undeiiiiking  of  any  other  guch  Com* 

niiny ;  or 

(2,)  ITie  transfer  to  any  Railway  or  \ 

Company  of  any  Harbour ;  or 

(3.)  The  amalgamation  of  the  un 

or  any  part  of  the  imdortaking  of  anj 

liiiilway  or  Canal    Company    with    th© 

undertaking  of  any  other  such  Company, 

shall  he  referred  to  a  Joint  CHOmmittoo  of  Lords 

and  Commons. 

H4?tiolutioD  to  be  communicated  to  The  Lords, , 
and  their  concurrence  desired  thereto.  —  C-^'*] 
Chiehcstcf  Foitescue.) 

CENTRAL  ASU.— BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
AFGHAN  STATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SEYMOXJB  asked  the  TJnderj 
Se<}retary  of  8tate  for  ludia,  Whethe 
the  India  OlEce  coutemplate  puhliBhing 
a  correct  map  of  Central  Asia,  to  enable  ^ 
the  puhhc  to  appreciate  the  new  line  of ' 
the  Afghan  Frontier ;  aud,  whether  the 
map  published  by  Stanford  is  prepared 
from  information  furnished  by  any  offi- 
cial of  the  India  OfEce  ? 

Mb.  GHAKT  duff  :  In  reply  to  my^ 
hon.  Fiiend's  second  Question,  I  have  i 
say  that  I  have  no  means  of  knowingl 
from  what  information  the  map  alluded 
to  was  prepared;  but  it  ia  in  no  way 
sanctioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
India  Office.  In  reply  to  my  hon. 
Friend's  first  Question,  I  have  to  say 
that  an  improved  map  of  Central  Ada 
will  be  published  in  a  very  few  days,  not 
by  the  India  Office,  bnt  by  the  Warj 
Office,  As,  however,  some  interest  he 
been  excited  on  this  snbject^  and  as  the 
Indian  authorities  here  and  in  India  are 

Erimarily  responsible  for  all  that  haa 
eon  done,  I  will  explain  exactly  how 
the  case  stands.  No  part  of  Badakshan 
is  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Oxus ;  but, 
as  to  Wakhan,  no  geographer  is  able 
positively  to  answer  the  question  whether 
some  fraction  of  the  at  this  moment  in- 
habited portion  of  that  district — which 
is,  by  the  way,  9,000  feet  high — ia  or  is 
not  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  l*he 
fact  is  that  only  one  European  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  been  there  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  that  European — the  dia- 
tingiiished  traveller  Lieutenant  Wood — 
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is  unliappay  dead«    The  line,  however, 
laid  down  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few 
people  who  has  access  to  all  the  informa- 
tion which  exists  about  these  little  known 
districts — information  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  data  collected  at  various  times  by 
six  Natives  of  India  and  conmiimicated 
to  the   Indian  Government — was    laid 
down  with  the  most  fuU  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  uncertainties  prevailing 
with  respect  to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the 
Oxus — geographical  uncertainties  which 
have  been  curiously  complicated  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  literary  forgeries 
of  modem  times,  as  to  which  I  would 
beg  to  refer  any  hon.  Members  who  care 
to  pursue  the  subject  to  the  collected 
writings  of  the  last  Lord  Strangford, 
and  to  an  article  on  Marco  Polo  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
What  we  have  done  is  this : — ^We  have 
recognized  Shere  Ali's  rights  up  to  the 
Oxus  and  to  the  Northern  Oxus— the 
Oxus  flowing  out  of  Wood's  Lake.    We 
have  not  recognized  in  him  any  right  to 
territory  beyond  the  Oxus,  because  even 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  has  a  title 
to  certain  hut  villages,  if  such  hut  vil- 
lages exist,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
cruel  kindness  to  him  to  have  encouraged 
him  to  stand  on  them.     The  Oxus,  from 
Wood's  Lake  down  to  Khojah  Saleh 
presented  a  clear,  definite  boimdary,  the 
same  being  the  boundary  of  the  land 
inherited  from  Dost  Mahomed  by  Shore 
Ali.     All  the  northern  side  of  the  Oxus 
basin  till  you  get  to  the  Bokhariot  terri- 
tory belongs  to  a  number  of  independent 
potentates — chiefs  of  Shagnan,  Eoshan, 
Darwaz,  and  what  not,  some  smaller  and 
some  larger,  of  all  of  whom  Europeans 
know  absolutely  nothing. 

GALWAY  ELECTION  PROSECUTIONS 
EXPENSES.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  FEENCH  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  there  will  be 
any  objection  to  place  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  a  Paper  stating  the  cost  of 
the  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the  late 
County  Galway  Election  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  cost  of  the  Galway 
Prosecutions  had  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained; but  when  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained, there  would  be  no  objection  to 
lay  on  the  Table  the  Papers  relating 
to  it. 

J/r.  Grant  Buff 


AEMY— YEOMANRY  TJNIFOEMS. 

QUESTION'. 

Viscount  NEWPOET  asked  the  Be- 
cretary  of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  intended 
to  assimilate  Yeomanry  Uniforms ;  and, 
if  so,  when  ? 

Sm  HENEY  STOEKS,  in  reply,  said, 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  asumilate 
the  Yeomanry  uniforms. 

GALWAY  ELECTION  PROSECUTIONS- 
BISHOP  DUGQAN,  &c.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  What  effect  the  ac- 
quittal of  Bishop  Duggan  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him  in  consequence  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Judge  in  the  case 
of  the  Galway  Election  Petition  has 
upon  the  Bishop's  political  status ;  and, 
whether  the  Bidiop  who  has  been  tried, 
and  the  Bishops  and  priests  who  have 
not  been  tried,  equaUv  remain  under 
what  the  Judge  termed  "seven  years' 
penal  servitude  ?" 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  he  did  not  quite  imderstand 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  tho 
Bishop's  "  political  status."  Whatever 
it  mignt  mean,  he  apprehended  that  the 
acquittal  of  the  Bishop  from  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him 
had  no  effect  upon  it.  What  effect  his 
conviction  might  have  had  was  quite 
another  matter;  but  certainly  his  ac- 
quittal had  absolutely  no  effect.  It  re- 
mained exactly  what  it  was  before. 
With  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
Question,  as  to  "whether  the  Bishop 
who  has  been  tried,  and  the  Bishops  and 
priests  who  have  not  been  tried,  equally 
remain  imder  what  the  Judge  termed 
'seven  years'  penal  servitude,'"  tho 
answer  was  not  ^uite  so  easy  to  give. 
From  the  authentic  report  of  the  learned 
Judge's  Judgment,  which  was  furnished 
to  hon.  Menu)ers  of  the  House  by  order 
of  the  House,  he  found  that  wluit  Mr. 
Justice  Keogh  stated  on  the  subject  was 
this.  He  £d  not  find  there  the  ex- 
pression which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted,  but  he  foimd  these  words — 

"  I  will  guard  the  franchiaes  of  the  people  of 
this  country  for  seven  years  at  least,  for  tho 
statute  will  not  allow  any  one  of  those  persons" 
(t.  0.,  those  persons  whose  names  he  reported  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons)  "  to  be 
again  engaged  in  conducting  or  managing  an 
election,  or  in  canvassing  for  a  candioiate  as- 
piring to  be  tho  representative  of  the  county  of 
Galway." 
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The  law  ob  tBat  subject  was  certainly 
soniGwliat  remarkable.  It  was  contained 
in  31  &  32  Fict.,  o.  125,  s.  43,  44, 
and  45,  The  43rd  section,  in  snb- 
stance,  declared  a  candidate  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery  to  bo  in- 
capable of  voting,  of  holding  any  office, 
municipal  or  judicial,  ana  incapable 
during  the  next  seven  years  of  sitting  in 
Parliament,  Then,  any  agent  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery  was  by  the 
45th  section  subjected  to  penalties  very 
similar  to  those  to  which  the  candidate 
himself  was  liable;  and  the  44th  section 
enacted  that  any  candidate  who  per- 
sonally engaged  as  canvasser  or  agent 
for  the  management  of  an  election  any 
person  who  within  seven  years  previous 
to  such  election  had  been  found  guilty 
of  any  corrupt  practice — which  included 
undue  influence — by  any  competent  legal 
tribunal,  or  who  had  been  reported 
guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by 
the  Judge  of  an  Election  Petition  under 
that  Act,  should  have  his  election  at 
once  declared  void.  That  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  Bat  it  had  been  said,  with  some 
amount  of  truth,  it  was  hard  that  a  per- 
son who  had  been  reported  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, but  who  was  afterwards  tried  and 
acquitted  by  a  juiy,  should  rest  under 
the  stigma  that  a  candidate  engaging 
him  as  an  agent  shoidd  by  such  engage- 
ment void  his  election.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  as  a  matter  of  justice,  as 
had  been  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
that  the  evidence  given  before  an  Elec- 
tion Judge,  as  fonuerly  before  Election 
Comnutteea  of  that  House,  was  entirely 
different  from  that  which  could  alone  be 
given  on  a  criLiiinal  trial  afterwards, 
before  a  Judge  and  jury. 

WILD  BTBBH  PROTECTION  ACT- 
PENALTIES.— QUESTION. 

Mn.  WHEELHOUSE  asked  the 
Home  Secretary,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  penalties  men- 
tioned in  sec.  2  of  35th  and  36th  Yict., 
c.  78  (Wild  Bii'ds  Protection  Act)» 
wherein  the  first  offence  is  to  be  visited 
by  a  reprimand  and  discharge  on  pay- 
ment of  '*  costs  and  summons/*  and  for 
every  subsequent  offence  the  penalty  is 
to  be  one,  including  costs  of  conviction, 
not    exceeding    58. ;  and,   whether  the 


effect  of  this  enactment  was  not  (even 
by  statutory  official  foes)  to  make  a  per- 
son (except  in  the  metropolitan  district) 
Hable  for  a  sum  of  6s,  6d*  at  least^ — 
and  probably  9*. — for  a  first  offence,^ 
while  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offenc 
he  could  not  be  made  to  pay  more  than 
5*.  altogetlier;  and»  whethery  seeiug 
that  the  Act  came  into  operation  on  the 
15th  of  March  next,  the  Home  Secretary 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  this  anomaly  previous  to  that  date  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  this  subject. 
No  doubt,  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
words  as  they  stood  in  the  Act,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  magistrate  to  inflict 
for  a  first  offence  a  heavier  penalty  than 
for  a  second,  although  aueh  was  obviously 
not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 
There  had»  no  doubt,  been  a  mistake  in 
the  printing,  by  which  the  words  **pay« 
ment  of  costs  of  stmimons'*  had  beefl 
altered  to  *•  payment  of  costs  and  sum- 
mons/' The  magistrates,  however,  had 
a  discretion  witli  respect  to  imposing- 
costs,  and  he  felt  satisfied  they  would' 
exercise  that  discretion  so  as  to  obviate 
the  anomaly  to  which  the  hon*  Gentle- 
man referred.  It  was,  he  thought,! 
hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  ani 
amending  Act  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
medying so  palpable  a  mistake. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  aiid  Question  proposed,  i 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair/' 


SOUTH  APRICA.'-aUESTlONS. 

OaSEBVATIOXS. 

Mb.  R.  N.  FOWLEE  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  South  Africa, 
and  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State . 
for   the  Colonies  questions   relating  to! 
Algoa  [Delagoal   Bay,  Basutoland,  and] 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Province ' 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In  the  first 
place,  he  desired  information  with  regard 
to  Delagoa  Bay.   This  was  a  Portuguese 
colony,  and  rumours  had  recently  been 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  it  was  about! 
to  be  annexed  to  the  German  Empire. 
It  was  of  considerable  importance  with 
regard  to  our  South  African  possessions  ; 
but  whether  valuable  or  not  he  should'] 
be  glad  of  any  information  the  Govern- 
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ment  could  give.  The  next  Question  had 
reference  to  Basutoland,  the  governing 
chief  of  which,  had  repeatedly  requested 
that  he  might  be  cJlowed  to  become 
subject  to  Her  Majesty,  and  that  request 
had  at  last  been  complied  with.  As  to 
the  Orange  Free  State,  it  was,  he  con- 
tended, in  a  much  better  position  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  which  England 
had  taken  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case ;  for  a  great  Power  like 
England  would  take  care  that  no  irregu- 
larities were  committed  on  the  frontier. 
Complaints  had  frequently  been  made 
that  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  were  bent  upon  exterminating  the 
unfortunate  Basutos,  and  he  submitted 
that  if  the  people  of  the  Free  State  were 
as  unoffending  as  their  advocates  asserted 
they  had  no  ground  of  objection  to  the 
course  we  had  taken.  Complaint  had,  he 
might  add,  been  made  of  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  the  Diamond  Fields.  They  had 
been  claimed  by  the  Orange  Free  State  ; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  General  Hay  and  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  had  arrived  at  a  correct 
decision  in  the  matter.  Even  if  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  Fields 
belonged  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  it 
was,  he  thought,  impossible  that  they 
should  continue  under  its  dominion ;  for 
the  population  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
consisted  mainly  of  English  people,  be- 
sides Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
though  leading  a  rough  life,  included  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  of  education, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
consent  to  be  governed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Orange  Eiver  Free  State. 
He  therefore  thought  our  Government  did 
only  right  in  taking  measures  to  secure  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  that  important 
territory.  He  wished,  in  the  next  place, 
to  advert  to  a  question  which  had  cre- 
ated great  interest  in  the  Cape  Colony — 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
Towards  the  close  of  last  Session,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  have  any  discussion 
on  the  subject,  an  Act  for  responsible 
Government  at  the  Cape  was  sent  home. 
He,  however,  ventured  to  ask  a  Question 
with  regard  to  it ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
reply  stated  that  a  Bill  for  conferring 
responsible  Government  on  the  Cape  had 
the  year  before  been  negatived  by  the 
Legislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  1, 
but  that  last  year  it  was  carried  by  a 
similar  majority,  the  fact  being  that  in  the 
Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler 


interval  two  hon.  Members  who  had 
opposed  before  the  Bill,  after  consultation 
with  their  constituents,  and  finding  the 
preponderance  of  feeling  among  them  in 
favour  of  responsible  Ghovemment,  voted 
for  it.  Such  was  the  answer  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  Gentlemen  having 
changed  their  views  on  the  subject  with- 
out announcing  the  fact  to  their  constitu- 
ents and  offering  themselves  for  re-elec- 
tion, had  voted  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
and  had  thereby  violated  the  trust  their 
constituents  had  reposed  in  them.  The 
residt  had  been  that  a  very  violent  agi- 
tation had  sprung  up  in  the  Eastern 
Province  in  favour  of  separation  from 
the  Western  Province.  Tke  House  was 
aware  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been 
anxious  that  the  Cape  Colonies  should 
be  united  into  one  federation ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  feeling  in  the  Eastern 
Province  had  grown  so  strong  in  favour 
of  separate  government  that  he  should 
only  be  doing  his  duty  if,  without  giving 
any  opinion  of  his  own,  he  laid  their 
views  Defore  the  House.  The  Western 
Province  had  belonged  originally  to 
the  Dutch,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants 
preserved  their  old  manners  and  lan- 
guage; whereas  the  Eastern  Province 
had  been  originally  colonized  by  Eng- 
lishmen, who  were  attached  to  our  laws 
and  customs.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  party  politics  in  the 
colony  should  generally  turn  upon  the 
question  of  the  preponderance  of  either 
the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Provinces. 
He  might  state  as  regarded  the  Eastern 
Province  that  a  Petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  from  it  containing 
13,670  signatures.  The  number  of  re- 
gistered voters  in  the  district  was  13,365, 
and  it  had  been  very  much  signed  by 
them.  The  total  number  of  male  adults, 
white  and  coloured,  of  the  18  districts 
was  46,455  ;  of  this  number  it  had  been 
estimated  that  Natives  and  others  not 
qualified  to  vote  constituted  nearly 
30,000,  so  that  out  of  16,000  people 
qualified  to  vote  13,000  had  signed  this 
Petition,  which  showed  the  importance 
attached  by  that  Province  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  value  of  the  fixed  property 
of  the  Western  Province  was  nearly 
£9,000,000  and  about  £9,500,000  in 
the  Eastern.  From  1861  to  1872  the 
Customs  had  yielded  in  the  Western 
Province  £1,315,000,  and  in  the  Eastern 
£1,182,000  ;  the  imports  in  the  Western 
had  been  £9,802,000,  and  in  the  East- 
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em  £12,000,000;  tho  exports  had  been 
£5^500,000  in  the  Western  against 
£17,300,000  in  the  East  The  popula- 
tion,  according  to  the  Census  of  1870, 
was  346,000  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
against  236,300  in  the  Western  Province. 
But  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the  expen- 
diture upon  public  works  in  1870  had 
been  only  £291,000  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince»  as  against  £343,000  in  the  AVo st- 
em Province,  although  the  public  Reve- 
nue for  the  two  Provinces  was  £370,299 
and  £291,000  respectively.  Thus,  while 
there  was  an  excess  of  Be  venue  on  the 
side  of  the  Eastern  Province,  there  was 
an  excess  of  expenditure  as  regarded  the 
Western  Province.  With  regard  to  in- 
telligence there  were  25  newspapers 
having  32  weekly  issues  published  in 
the  former  Province,  and  only  7  news- 
papers having  15  weekly  issues  pub- 
lianed  in  the  latter.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  Eastern  Province 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
and  believing  that  their  interests  were 
not  duly  represented  in  Capetown,  asked 
for  a  separate  Government.  They  com- 
plained that  the  Colonial  Parliament  was 
held  at  a  distance  from  their  Province, 
and  that  whereas  the  first  responsible 
Minister,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  the  ITnder  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, the  Attorney  General  and  his 
clerk,  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  the  Trea- 
surer General,  the  Chief  Clerk  for  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  for  Na- 
tive Affairs,  all  belonged  to  the  West- 
em  Province,  only  two  Members  of  the 
Government  —  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Secretary  for  Native  Af- 
fairs— belonged  to  the  Eastern  Province. 
Hon.  Members  must  admit  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  representation  of  the  East- 
em  Province  on  the  Government*  From 
these  facta  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  a  question  for  the  people  of  the 
Province  themselves,  and  if  they  had  a 
well-grounded  cause  of  complaint  it  was 
well  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  called  to  it.  He  had  to 
thank  the  Government  for  what  they 
had  already  done  for  South  Africa.  The 
course  adopted  in  regard  to  Basutoland 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  South 
Africa,  and  he  hoped  that  further  bene- 
ficial results  would  continue  to  flow 
from  it. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  no  doubt  there  was  a 
great  advantage  in  having  to  deal  with 


such  an  amiable  critic  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  E.  N,  Fowler) ;  but  there 
w^as  also  some  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  so  vague  a  Resolution  as  that  which 
he  had  brought  forward.  As  to  **  Algoa 
Bay,"  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  calling  atten- 
tion— [Mr.  H.  N.  FowLEE  :  It  is  a  mis- 
print] —  he  might  remind  him  that 
there  was  such  a  place,  and  that  it  was 
going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
"Delagoa"  was  750  miles  north  of 
^*  Algoa  Bay,*'  which  was  the  bay  of 
which  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  Eastern 
Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  was  th© 
chief  town,  [Mr.  R.  N.  Fowleu  inti- 
mated that  he  had  informed  his  hon. 
Friend  privately  of  the  mistake.]  Ho 
did  not  complain  of  the  mistake  on  his 
own  account,  but  that  the  House  might 
have  been  misled  by  the  non-alteration 
of  the  Resolution.  At  Dtjlagoa  Bay 
there  was  a  long -pen  ding  dispute  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  English  Go- 
vernments with  regni'd  to  a  portion 
of  the  territory  adjoining.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Bay  always  belonged  to 
Portugal,  and  had  been  so  regarded  in 
various  Treaties ;  but  England  had  ob- 
tained a  certain  portion  of  the  territory 
on  the  southern  pai-t  of  the  Bay,  which 
was  stated  to  have  been  ceded  to  Captain 
Owen  in  1823  by  the  Kings  of  Tembi 
and  Mapoota.  These  disputes  had  gone 
on  for  some  time;  there  was  no  veiy 
accurate  definition  of  the  territory,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  upon 
several  accounts.  One  reason  was  the 
probable  importance  of  this  Bay  to  the 
future  development  of  Natal.  Then 
with  regard  to  what  might  possibly 
happen  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade, 
the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  give  up  our  position 
of  advantage  to  put  an  end  to  that  trade 
—a  position  which  Lord  Palmerston 
was  always  so  anxious  to  maintain.  Ho 
believed  that  if  federation  were  carried 
out  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  South  Africa,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  also  Delagoa  Bay  would  be  of 
great  importance.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded  to  the  possibiHty  of  Germany 
acquiring  possessions  on  that  coast.  He 
had  no  wish  to  say  anything  unfriendly 
in  respect  to  that  Power ;  but,  consider- 
ing how  much  England  had  done  for 
the  country,  he  thought  wo  should  view 
with  regret  the  establishment  of  any 
great  Power  in  that  part  of  the  world 
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wliich  miglit  tend  to  hinder  union  and 
consequent  progress.  But  it  had  been 
denied,  both  by  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal and  that  of  Germany,  that  there 
was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal to  sell,  or  Germany  to  buy,  any 
portion  of  the  territory,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  Governments  had 
referred  their  disputes  as  to  boundaries 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Eepublic.  Our  case  was  now 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Detuie  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  how- 
ever much  we  might  desire  the  develop- 
ment of  South  AMca,  England  had  no 
desire  to  take  by  superior  force  anything 
which  might  be  decided  to  belong  of 
right  to  oSier  people.  Then  as  to  Basuto 
LaQd — it  was  not  a  Crown  colony  of 
England;  but  in  November,  1871,  it 
was  specially  annexed  to  Cape  Colony 
by  an  Order  in  Coimcil  confirming  a  local 
act  for  that  purpose.  Civilisation  had 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  the 
application  of  all  Cape  laws  to  Basuto 
Laiid ;  but  it  was  imder  the  administra- 
tion of  an  able  resident  magistrate 
named  Griffith;  and,  as  regarded  the 
financial  condition,  there  was  in  May, 
1872,  a  balance  of  between  £4,000  and 
£5,000  in  the  local  exchequer  after  pay- 
ing the  whole  of  the  expenses,  which 
were  de&ayed  by  a  hut  tax  readily 
paid.  There  were  nine  missionary  sta- 
tions, 38  out  stations,  and  upwards  of 
2, 000  children  now  attending  day  schools ; 
the  Basutos  were  contented,  and  agricul- 
ture and  other  branches  of  industry  were 
making  satisfactory  progress.  As  re- 
garded the  diamond  fields,  he  looked 
back  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  ready  to  take  his  full 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  their  an- 
nexation to  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  coimtry  should  ever 
give  up  a  territory  of  that  kind,  and 
public  opinion  would  endorse  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  its  annexation. 
But  he  was  boimd  to  say  that  objections 
with  respect  to  boundary  had  been  raised 
by  the  Free  State,  and  the  Papers  on 
that  subject  would  shortly  be  laid  on 
the  Table.  What  had  been  done  was 
this.  According  to  the  wish  of  the  people, 
instead  of  their  territory  being  annexed 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  an  administrator, 
Mr.  Southey,  lately  Colonial  Secretary 
at  the  Cape,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  South  AMca,  had  been 

i/r.  Knatchbuil'Eugesscn 


sent  to  administer  the  Government.  It 
was  intended  to  constitute  him  ''lieu- 
tenant Governor,"  and  under  his  admi- 
nistration he  hoped  the  colony  would 
enjoy  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 
As  to  the  separation  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces, no  doubt  the  subject  of  respon- 
sible Government  had  been  a  good  deal 
debated  at  the  Cape.  Some  years  ago 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  proposed  to  ap- 
proximate it  to  the  position  of  a  Crown 
colony ;  but  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape 
rejected  that  proposal.  There  remained, 
then,  as  the  only  alternative,  the  estab- 
lishment of  responsible  Government.  A 
Bill  to  carry  out  this  system  had  been 
rejected  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1,  though  there  was  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  the  Assembly. 
Two  hon.  Members  of  the  Upper  Houjae 
who  had  formerly  voted  against  the 
measure  subsequently  changed  their  opi- 
nions ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  Bill 
was  affain  submitted  to  the  House  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1,  the  majoritv 
in  the  Assembly  having  increased.  A 
large  Petition  had  since  been  presented 
from  the  Eastern  Province  praying  that 
responsible  Government  might  not  be 
granted  without  the  separation  of  the 
two  Provinces.  It  was  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  out  of  a  Cabinet  of  five  Mem- 
bers, two  came  from  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, both  of  whom  opposed  responsible 
Government,  so  that  the  Province  was 
not  inadequately  represented.  Moreover, 
an  analysis  of  the  Petition,  so  far  as 
Port  Elizabeth  was  concerned,  showed 
that  the  method  sometimes  adopted  at 
home  for  the  manufacture  of  Petitions 
had  not  improbably  been  imported  into 
the  colony.  Eight-ninths  of  the  signa- 
tures, moreover,  came  from  districts 
which  only  contained  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince. An  important  and  influential 
section  of  persons  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince had  pronounced  against  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  IVovinces,  and  these 
gentlemen  maintained  that  public  opi- 
nion had  much  altered  there  on  this 
question.  They  had  formed  a  Frontier 
League,  and  took  for  their  motto — 
"Frontier  Defence  and  Frontier  Trade, 
for  all  Equal  Justice,  and  an  United 
Colony,"  words  in  which  would  probably 
be  found  the  germ  of  the  future  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  Thus,  pubuo  opi- 
nion was  by  no  means  unanimoua  in  we 
Eastern  Province  in  favour  of  aapim- 
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tion ;  and  tho  truth  probably  was  that 
this  feeling  in  favour  of  separation  ori- 
ginated in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Graham' a - 
town,  which  were  jealons  that  Cape- 
town should  be  the  seat  of  government. 
No  doubt  the  distance  from  Capetown — 
600  miles — was  inconvenient;  but  this 
would  diminish  as  the  means  of  loco- 
motion improved.  Edinburgh  was  400 
and  Inverness  nearly  600  miles  jBpam 
London ;  but  Scotland  did  not  ask  to  be 
separated  from  England.  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  in  a  despatch  just  sent  out  in 
answer  to  this  Petition,  said  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
a  fair  trial  should  be  made  of  the  new 
system  of  Government,  especially  as  now 
for  the  first  time  the  Eastern  Members 
would  have  to  deal  witli  Ministers  re- 
sponsible to  the  Legislature  and  the 
constituencies.  If  the  Eastern  Province 
had  grievances,  the  inhabitants  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  be  deaf  to  them.  The 
Eastern  Members  would  be  able  to  make 
their  voices  heard  j  and,  as  the  two  Pro- 
vinces were  pretty  evenly  balanced  as 
regards  representation,  there  was  no 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  Legisla- 
ture would  dead  unequally  between  them, 
or,  indeed,  that  any  question  was  likely 
to  arise  upon  which  Eastern  and  Western 
representatives  would  be,  as  such,  op- 
posed one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  com- 
Sarison  between  their  case  and  that  of 
lueensland,  New  8outh  Wales  contained 
1 ,000,000  of  square  miles  before  Queens- 
land was  detached  from  her,  and  still 
contained  an  area  nearly  double  that  of 
the  whole  Cape  Colony,  whilst  the  dif- 
ference in  olimate  and  products  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  jus- 
tified the  separation.  Under  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, Her  Majesty  had  been  ad> 
vised  not  to  take  any  action  upon  this 
Petition ;  but  those  who  signed  it  had 
been  informed  that  their  Petition  had 
been  graciously  received.  As  a  last 
resort,  there  might,  perhaps,  hereafter 
be  a  Provincial  Assembly,  subject  to  a 
general  Legislature  ;  but  this  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  resorted  to  until  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  existing  system  of  Go- 
vernment could  not  be  advantageously 
carried  on.  Some  of  the  newspapers  here 
had  last  year  been  hoaxed  by  a  speech 
purporting  to  have  been  delivered  hy 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature.  He  had  promised  in  last 
year^a  debate  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the 


speech  actuaBv  delivered ;  but  the  matter 
had  been  deferred  until  more  complete 
Papers  could  be  presented  upon  this  and 
other  South  African  subjects  which  were 
now  in  preparation,  and  he  hoped  soon 
to  present  them. 

Ma.  EASTWICK  said,  he  was  glad 
the  affairs  of  South  Africa  had  been 
brought  under  the  notic^e  of  the  House, 
and  highly  appreciated  the  information 
given  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State » 
especially  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  new 
expression  of  opinion  on  his  part  of  the 
value  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  The  Under  Secretary  had 
anticipated  hia  intention  to  refer  to  a 
promise  made  by  him  on  the  28th  of 
May  last,  that  he  would  lay  on  the  Table 
the  speech  of  the  Governor ;  but  he  still 
felt  bound  to  refer  generally  to  the  small 
amount  of  information  supplied  to  Mem- 
bers respecting  colonial  matters.  The 
information  in  the  Library  respecting 
Victoria  was  more  complete  than  that  as 
to  any  other  colony,  and  the  Acts  and 
journals  of  the  Government  there  were 
transmitted  with  much  regulaiity.  They 
had  a  record  of  the  Acta  of  the  Cape 
Legislature,  but  with  several  gaps ;  the 
Canadian  journals  were  also  incomplete ; 
and  respecting  Burmuda  there  was  a 
solitary  journal  for  tlie  year  1856,  It 
was  very  hard  hon.  Members  should 
have  to  go  all  over  London  for  in- 
formation which  shotdd  be  accessible 
witiiin  the  walls  of  the  House  ;  and  he 
trusted,  when  tlie  new  building  in  Par- 
liament Street  was  finished,  the  library  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  supplemented  by  all 
Papers  relating  to  the  Colonies,  would 
be  open  to  hon.  Members,  The  mostim- 

gortant  point  connected  with  the  Cape 
!olony  was  the  pix»posed  confederation. 
It  was  impossible  to  continue  the  present 
order  of  things  without  running  con- 
tinual danger  of  collision,  as  might  be 
seen  from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  recent 
Acts.  Last  year  they  had  to  pass  an 
Act  to  authorise  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Town  to  make,  without  entering  into  a 
distinct  treaty  for  the  purpose*  a  bridge 
over  the  Orange  Biver,  wliich  separated 
his  territory  from  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Tliere  was  another  Act  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals  from  the  Orange  Free 
State,  though  he  could  not  understand 
how  such  an  act  should  have  become 
necessary ;  because  the  extradition  of 
criminals  was  one  of  the  stipulations 
made  when  the   independence  of  that 
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State  was  granted  in  1854.  There  were 
other  cogent  reasons  in  favour  of  federa- 
tion; for  instance,  the  diamond  fields, 
which  last  year  returned  £376,000,  and 
which  would  attract  a  large  number  of 
Europeans,  especially  English,  to  a  State 
over  which  we  had  no  control  and  thus 
add  to  the  complications  already  existing, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  could  remain 
under  the  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  In  spite  of  what  had  been 
said  he  must  consider  the  question  of 
distance  from    Cape  Town   as  an  im- 

Sortant  one  at  present,  considering  the 
efective  condition  of  communication. 
Many  Members  from  the  eastern  side 
did  not,  in  consequence  of  the  distance, 
go  down  to  Cape  Town ;  and  he  thought 
Siat  a  better  place  for  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment miffht  be  selected.  The  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Cape  justified  the 
belief  that  it  might  one  day  become  a 

g*eat  Empire,  stretching  as  far  as 
elagoa  Bay,  and  a  very  short  time 
would  show  that  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  South  African  Bepublic  would 
be  compelled  to  confederate  with  us, 
because  they  were  shut  out  from  the  sea 
and  would  be  dependent  upon  us  for 
imports.  The  matter  was  virtually  in 
our  own  hands,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  bringing  the  confederation  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  KINNATRD  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken,  and  complimented  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  on  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  put  the  House  in  full 
possession  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the 
Cape.  He  was  glad  to  find  his  hon. 
Friend  had  adopted  a  sound  and  manly 
policy  in  his  treatment  of  colonial  ques- 
tions, and  trusted  he  would  continue  to 
be  g^ded  by  the  same  principles  in  the 
futiire.  He  believed  that  the  colonists 
would  be  convinced  that  their  interests 
now  received  far  more  attention  than 
they  formerly  did  in  England. 

Mb.  white  complimented  the  Under 
Secretary  upon  his  disposition  to  do 
full  justice  to  our  colonists,  but  re- 
gretted he  could  not  agree  with  his  esti- 
mate on  the  policy  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  in  reference  to  the  diamond 
fields.  As  he  (Mr.  White)  read  the 
despatches.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  only 
authorised  by  the  Home  Qx>vemment  to 
proclaim  and  annex  as  British  territory 
— ^but  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

Mr.  JEoiiwick 


Cape  Parliament — ^that  portion  of  the 
diamond  fields  as  really  belonged  to  the 
Gbiqua  Chief  Waterboer.  The  Gbvemor 
had,  however,  also  seized  and  held  pos- 
session of  a  part  which  belonged  to  the 
Orange  Free  State ;  although  the  Cape 
Parliament  had  refused  its  assent  to  any 
annexation  whatever.  Surely,  the  per- 
sons best  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  annexation  were  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  the  territory  annexed,  and  yet 
they  had  by  their  representatives  put 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Governor. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
explained  that  the  Parliament  had,  on 
the  contrary,  last  year,  decided  in  favour 
of  annexation  by  a  large  majority,  upon 
which  the  country*  had  been  proclaimed 
British  territory ;  but  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bill  this  year  to  carry  the 
annexation  into  effect,  some  delay  had 
been  occasioned  by  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  representation,  and 
the  Bill  had  been  withdrawn  imtil  the 
matter  in  dispute  had  been  settled: 
meanwhile,  the  wishes  of  the  diamond 
field  inhabitants  had  been  so  strongly 
expressed  in  favour  of  separate  ad- 
ministration, that  the  steps  had  been 
taken  to  which  he  had  already  alluded. 

Mb.  white  said,  that  explanation 
did  not  place  the  matter  on  a  much 
better  footing ;  for  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  Cape  was  a  Crown  Colony  it 
was  favourable ;  but  when  it  became  a 
responsible  Government  it  was  adverse 
to  the  Governor's  policy  of  annexation. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
little  Eepublic — Orange  Free  State — ^had 
been  very  hardly  treated  by  Sir  Henry 
Barkly.  In  1 854,  the  Orange  Free  State 
had  been  established  and  its  inhabitants 
released  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  Since  then,  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  independence  of  the  new 
State  wore  never  interfered  with  by  the 
Cape  Government  till  the  diamonds  were 
discovered,  and  then  the  territory  north 
of  the  Orange  river  was  re-annexed  to 
the  British  Crown.  The  extension  of 
our  dominion  north  of  the  Orange  river 
was  adverse  to  the  sound  policy  recom- 
mended by  two  previous  Colonial  Mini- 
sters— the  late  Lord  Taimton  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle.  To  interpoee 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Trancroal 
Eepublic  between  British  territory  and 
the  savage  tribes  was,  he  held,  a  wise 
policy,  as  it  had  of  late  years  exempted 
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the  British  taxpajera  from  haying  to 
disburse ,  aa  heretofore,  many  millions 
for  periodically  recurring  Kaffir  wars. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  East  wick)  as  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  precise  information  from 
the  Government  on  colonial  affairs.  For 
instance,  he  had  that  morning — in  re- 
ference to  this  discuBsion — consulted  the 
latest  and  best  known  official  authority, 
— ^namely,  the  Colonial  List  for  the  pre- 
sent year — and  ho  was  astonished  to 
find  that  by  its  map  the  boundary  of 
British  Dominion  was  laid  down  at  only 
two  degretis  north  of  the  Bay  of  Natal, 
whilst  there  was  now  pending  in  Paris 
an  arbitration  between  us  and  Portugal 
whereby  we  claimed — ^and  he  thought^ 
justly  claimed — as  British  territory  fully 
four  degrees  north  of  Natal  and  in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
Delagoa  Bay. 

SiK  CHABLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  when  not  long  ago  this  country  en- 
deavoured to  govern  40  colonies  from 
England,  to  manage  all  their  minutest 
affairs,  and  defend  them  by  English 
Ixoops,  the  House  was  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  interest  itself  in  such  subjects 
as  the  present,  because  enormous  sums 
of  English  money  were  spent,  while  we 
ignored  the  capacity  of  the  colonies  for 
self-defence  and  self-management.  The 
policy  which  we  then  pursued  injured 
the  colonies  even  more  than  ourselves, 
because  it  weakened  and  demoralized 
them,  while  it  produced  numberless 
wars  and  disturbances  among  them*  He 
could  remember  the  time  when  this 
colony^  much  smaller  than  it  was  now, 
cost  this  country  £1,000,000  a  year  on 
account  of  Kaffir  wars.  Since  then,  their 
ordinaiy  expenses  had  been  relieved  by 
English  taxpayers  by  more  than  £500,000 
a*year.  Recently  they  had  approached 
self-support.  He  wished  to  obtain  fuller 
information  from  the  Under  Secretarj'  as 
to  the  prospect  of  our  completely  getting 
rid  of  aU  interference  with  the  internal 
administration  of  South  Africa.  The 
Under  Secretary  had  complained  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  of  his  hon* 
Friend'sNotice;  but  the  Government  kept 
the  House  in  much  more  impenetrable 
darkness  with  regard  to  colonial  subjects 
in  general^  and  as  to  this  colony  in  par- 
ticular* He  should  like  to  know  why  the 
blue-book  told  us  nothing  until  nearly 
two  years  after  date?    The  latest  in- 
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formation  he  could  find  in  the  library  of 
the  House   of  Commons   with   respect 
to  this  most  important  colony,  now  in  a 
transitional   state,   was    dated  August, 
1871.      The  occurrences  of  1872  were 
not  as  yet  reported.     He  should  like  to 
know  how  far  English  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Airica,  and  how 
far  the   expenses  of  the  troops  which 
were    still    there  were   repaid   by  the 
colony  ?      When    he    had   the  honour 
to  hold  the  office  which  his  hon.  Friend 
now  held,  it  was  arranged  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon that,  as  responsible  government 
was   established  in   South  Airica,   that 
colony  should  gradutilly  take  upon  itself 
its  own  defence,  or  that  the   arrange- 
ment made  with  Australia  for  payment 
should  be  adopted.    As  to  the  subject 
of  Basutoland  they  had  very  little  in- 
formation*   It  was  very  desirable  that 
they   should  be    furnished    with  more 
information  as  to  the  tenns  on  which  it 
had  been  annexed*     The  boundary  be- 
tween the  Orange  Settlement  and  the 
annexation    should  by  this  time  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled.       All  South 
African  goverimients  they  hoped  to  see 
merged  in  the  Govornmont  of  the  Cape, 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said 
that  the  Government  had  no  intention 
of   abandoning  any  territory  of  South 
Africa  he  wished  that  that  sentiment  had 
been  always  held*     He  had  st*Jod  alone 
in  opposing  the    abandonment  of  the 
Orange  River.      It  had  cost  us  much  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  its  abandonment  was 
now  univei-saDy  regretted.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Orange  Eiver  had  the  auda- 
city to  ask    us  —  now  they  wished  us 
to  take  them   back  to  federation  ^  to 
pay  them  on  their  return  as  wo  had 
on  their  leaving  us,  so  that  they  wished 
to  be  paid  both  ways.     With  regard  to 
federation  of  all  South  African  Govern- 
ments, which  now  seemed  generally  de- 
sired, the  only  question  to  be  considered 
was  on  what  terms  this  federation  was 
to  be  estabHp'Jied.     That,  howevei*,  was 
a  matter  for  the  colonists  themselves  to 
determine,  and  not  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    It  would  be,  he  tliought,  most 
unwise  for  us  to   originate   or  dictate 
such  federation  upon  that  point.     Wo 
should  hasten  the  time  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible when  Natal  should  no  longer  be 
a  Crown  colony,  but  have  constitutional 
government  like  the  Cape,    All  would 
then  be  ready  for  federation ;   but  it 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  colonists  them- 
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selves,  whether  and  how  this  federation 
should  take  place,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  on  our  part  to  interfere  further 
than  to  see  that  their  views*  and  ideas 
when  arrived  at  were  fairly  carried  out. 
Sib  CHAELES  WINQFIELD  said, 
he  did  not  altogether  agree  in  the  view 
taken  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  respecb  to  Kaffirland  and  the 
diamond  fields,  or  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  confederation.  That  subject  had 
been  discussed  in  May  last,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Memoers  who  took  part  in  the  debate, 
was  in  favour  of  confederation.  He  was 
not  afraid  that  the  confederation  of  the 
British  colonies  would  lead  to  any  op- 
pression of  the  native  population,  but  he 
could  not  but  regard  with  some  appre- 
hension and  uneasiness  the  proposfid  to 
bring  in  the  two  Dutch  Bepublics. 
Slavery  had  no  doubt  been  abolished  in 
the  Orange  State,  but  it  was  still  kept 
up  imder  the  name  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  Transvaal  State,  and  from  thence 
murderous  expeditions  were  made  into 
the  native  territories  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  slaves,  and  parents  were 
butchered  in  order  that  their  children 
might  be  secured.  The  Orange  State, 
too,  made  it  a  condition  of  cutting  into 
the  confederation  that,  while  they  would 
leave  the  question  of  offensive  war  to  the 
general  Government,  they  should  them- 
selves be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  what 
they  called  defensive  war  —  a  power 
which  he  feared  would  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  native  popula- 
tion. He  thought  that  if  the  scheme  of 
confederation  was  to  be  carried  out,  those 
two  Dutch  Eepublics  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederation  imtil  they 
renounced  all  right  to  enter  into  hostili- 
ties with  the  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  without  the  consent  of  the 
federal  Government. 


DEPABTMENTAL  EXPENDITURE- 
PURCHASE    AND    SALE    OF    STORES. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Me.  HOLMS,  in  moving  that — 
**  A  Select  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  exLstinfi^  principles  and 
practice  which  in  the  several  Public  Depart- 
ments and  Bodies  regulate  the  purchase  and 
■ale  of  materials  and  stores," 

said,  that  economy   in   public  ezpen- 
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diture  was  to  be  seoored  raiher  bj 
minute  investigation  than  by  general 
discussion.  The  difference  beikween  the 
two  methods  appeared  to  be  that  a  gene- 
rsd  discussion  and  the  declaration  that 
the  expenditure  was  too  great  and  ought 
to  be  reduced  was  like  a  physician  enter- 
ing a  sick  room  and  dedanng  that  the 
patient  was  very  ill  and  ou^ht  to  get 
better,  while  the  minute  inquiry  was  lie 
a  physician  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  and  applying  a  distinct  remedy 
to  it.  That  what  he  might  call  disease 
and  disorder  existed  in  some  of  the 
public  Departments  all,  he  thoueht,  were 
agreed,  and  the  importance  of  investi- 
gating their  symptoms  would  appear 
from  the  expenditure  of  1872-3.  It  ap- 
peared by  the  Estimates  for  that  year 
that  the  Departments  spent  upon  mili- 
tary and  other  stores  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  Navy  expended  over 
£2,000,000;  the  Army,  £3,600,000; 
upon  India,  £1,400,000;  for  workhouses, 
£2,000,000;  for  prisons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  £625,000;  upon  the  police, 
£435,000  ;  the  Stationery  Office  expen- 
diture was  £376,000,  and  the  Post  Office 
£353,000,  making  in  round  numbers  the 
vast  sum  of  £10,800,000  spent  without 
any  concert  between  one  Department  or 
body  and  another.  They  each  acted  ac- 
cormng  to  their  own  free  will,  no  pre- 
concerted method  existing,  and  no  general 
rule  being  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 
The  Treasury  was,  he  might  say,  the 
coimting-house  of  the  nation,  and  from 
the  Treasury  rules  and  regulations  ought 
to  be  sent  forth  to  the  different  Depart- 
ments. The  House  of  Commons  was  the 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  and  yet 
the  House  had  never  yet  issued  any  re- 
gulations upon  this  ail-important  sub- 
ject. The  result  was  that  in  place  of 
uniformity  being  the  rule  it  was  entirely 
the  exception.  The  House  would  agree 
with  him  that  there  ouj^ht  to  be  some 
comprehensive  scheme  &r  buying  and 
selling  stores  in  the  great  Departments, 
and  h^  object  in  moving  for  a  Committee 
was  that  some  uniform  system  might  be 
arrived  at  for  their  guidance.  The 
Committee  could  take  evidence  from 
the  different  Departments,  and  would 
then  be  enabled  to  compare  the  varioos 
methods  of  buying  ana  selling  which 
they  adopted.  The  Committee  could 
also  take  evidence  of  the  different  ]daii8 
at  present  pursued  by  Belgium,  ramoe, 
Austria,  Prussia,  andprobaUy  the  United 
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States,  from  most  of  wMch  lie  believed 
information  would  be  found  readily 
available.  Nor  should  they  forget  to  take 
evidence  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
different  public  companies  and  large 
commercial  firma  in  our  own  country — 
for  no  nation  was  so  much  accustomed  as 
our  own  to  make  purchases  upon  a  large 
scale.  Taking  what  was  good  from  all 
these  different  sources,  and  eliminating 
what  was  evil,  the  Committee  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  founding  a  good  sound 
system,  at  once  simple  and  of  general 
application  to  all  oui-  Departments.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  asked  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  in  February,  1856,  the 
late  Mr.  Ricardo  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquu'e  into  the 
making  of  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
public  Departments,  and  the  effect  the 
system  of  that  day  had  upon  the  public 
service.  That  Committee  sat  during  three 
Sessions,  but  owing,  unfortunately,  to 
the  death  or  illness  of  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers, it  never  rej^OTted,  But  although 
the  country  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  its  very  protracted  labours,  it  had  such 
an  influence  upon  some  of  our  great 
spending  Departments  as  to  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  expenditure .  He  might  here 
Bay  that  in  seeking  the  appointment  of 
tliis  Committee  he  had  no  preconceived 
idea  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  sys- 
tem for  the  country  to  adopt,  and  no 
sensible  man  with  our  present  Kmited 
information  on  the  subject  would  venture 
to  hold  any  very  strong  opinion  upon  it. 
The  duty  of  the  Committee  would  be  to 
enter  on  its  labours  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  seeking  to  obtain  information  in 
the  most  careful  and  impartial  manner, 
and  determining  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
several  Departments.  He  would  readily 
acknowledge  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment deserved  very  great  credit 
for  what  they  had  done  in  the  past. 
He  WOB  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  had  followed  up  those  in- 
quiries in  a  very  marked  manner.  The 
Local  Government  Board,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Admiralty  had  each  of  them  in- 
stituted these  inquii-ies ;  but  the  fact  that 
eaoh  of  these  Departments  had  made 
these  inquiries  for  themselves  was  an 
argument  for  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
different  methods  adopted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stores,  whence  all  Departments 
could  alike  gain  advantage*    To  give 
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the  Committeo  a  notion  of  how  very 
opposite  some  of  the  plans  adopted  by 
other  countries  were,  he  would  instance 
the  cases  of  Belgium  and  Prussia.  In 
Belgium  everything  required  for  the 
public  was  purchased  by  public  tender. 
They  were  advertised  for  in  the  most 
pubKc  maimer,  and  tenders  might  be  put 
into  the  box  within  an  hour  of  its  bemg 
opened.  The  examination  of  the  ten- 
ders was  hold  in  the  presence  of  the 
reporters,  the  public,  and  the  contractors^ 
and,  if  possible,  the  lowest  tender  was 
accepted  then  and  there,  security,  of 
course,  being  taken  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract.  The  goods  supplied  under 
these  contracts  to  the  Army  were  sup- 
plied direct  to  the  officers  requiring  them, 
these  officers  being  furnished  by  ^e  War 
Office  with  a  sample,  which  they  could  use 
as  a  test  of  quality.  If  the  articles  were 
rejected,  the  contractor  had  an  appeal  to 
a  Court  composed  of  officers  of  a  higher 
rank,  and  from  them  he  could  again 
appeal  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  by 
the  War  Minister,  and  the  other  two  by 
the  burgomaster.  The  Belgian  plan  was 
thus  simple  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer  and 
contractor.  In  Prussia,  again,  though  all 
the  power  was  vested  in  the  central  au- 
thority, purchases  were  made  to  a  large 
extent  locally,  the  local  authorities  mak- 
ing the  purchases  under  a  responsibility 
which  was  well  defined  and  insisted 
upon.  Already  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation had  of  late  years  been  gathered 
upon  these  points  by  our  public  Depart- 
ments. The  Report  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  for  instance,  with  re- 
ference to  the  metropoHtan  workhouses, 
showed  that  the  want  of  preconcerted 
action  had  been  productive  of  consider- 
able mischief,  and  had  led  to  the  most 
extraordinary  variation  of  price  paid  by 
different  unions  for  the  same  articles. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  the  work- 
houses should  not  combine  and  buy  for 
the  entire  body,  distributing  afterwards 
what  had  been  purchased,  instead  of 
asking  for  small  tenders  and  competing 
against  each  other,  as  if  they  had  rival 
interests  to  deal  with.  It  would  be  as  easy 
for  the  metropolitan  unions  to  purchase, 
for  instance,  coal,  and  divide  it  amongst 
themselves,  as  it  was  for  the  Admu-olty 
to  purchase  coal  for  the  Navy  and  dis- 
tribute it  amongst  the  different  stations 
and  ports,    Diiring  the  Crimean  War  the 
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War  Office  had  a  number  of  sub-spending 
departments.  They  were  brought  under 
one  head  in  1869.  The  Admiralty  had 
done  the  same,  and  both  had  laid  down 
rules  for  their  guidance,  and  if  the  two 
Departments  were  to  g^  a  little  further 
and  consider  the  best  mode  to  adopt  for 
the  purchase  of  stores,  the  result  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  great  public  advantage. 
The  system  of  limited  tender  which 
existed  in  the  different  Departments  at 
this  moment  he  could  not  but  regard  as 
very  mischievous.  As  in  ordinary  life, 
the  Government  Departments  ought  to  en- 
coiirage  sellers  to  come  forward,  and  by 
advertising  openly  and  doing  away  with 
the  system  of  limited  tender  they  would, 
he  believed,  be  doing  much  to  encourage 
the  large  manufacturers  of  the  coimtry 
to  come  forward  as  competitors.  He 
would  even  so  further.  He  thought 
that  in  advertising  for  tenders  the  quan- 
tity purchased  at  the  last  tender  and  the 
price  given  for  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
so  that  there  might  be  some  guide  for 
the  manufacturer.  Another  duty  of  the 
(Committee  would  be  to  remove  some  of 
the  anomalies  that  existed  under  the 
present  system.  Why  should  they  have 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  adver- 
tising at  the  same  moment  for  the  same 
article,  as  if  they  were  competitors  ?  The 
nation  was  able  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ment and  was  a  large  buyer,  and  the 
public  ought  to  gain  the  full  advantage 
of  these  two  circumstances.  But  the 
anomalies  were  not  confined  merely  to 
the  purchase  of  materials,  but  extended 
also  to  the  sale  of  stores.  The  sale  of 
stores  was  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
without  any  attempt  at  regiilation,  and, 
in  some  instances,  while  one  Department 
was  actually  selling  stores  of  a  certain 
kind,  another  Department  was  purchasing 
stores  of  exactly  the  same  character  in  the 
open  market.  They  ought  undoubtedly 
to  have  a  system  of  exchange  of  stores, 
and  a  list  of  articles  to  be  disposed  of 
might  be  made  out  and  sent  round,  so 
that  one  Department  requiring  such 
articles  might  obtain  them  from  another 
Department  having  them  to  spare.  The 
principle  had,  he  believed,  been  carried 
out  lately  in  the  case  of  some  timber  very 
successfully,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  all  other  stores.  From  the  want  of 
preconcerted  action  they  foimd  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  purchasing  coals  each  on  its  own 
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account,  instead  of  as  one  great  firm, 
and  in  reference  to  this  matter  there 
arose  a  very  curious  anomaly  a  short 
time  since.  The  coal  contractor  who  had 
a  running  contract  with  the  War  Office 
went  and  said  that,  as  the  price  of  coals 
was  so  much  higher  than  when  he  had 
accepted  the  contract,  he  should  be  glad 
to  receive  the  difference  in  price.  The 
War  Office  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
they  generously  gave  him  the  half.  No 
such  application  was,  however,  made  to 
the  Adimraliy.  He  was  not  now  making 
any  charge  against  the  War  OfBce,  but 
a  Httle  preconcerted  action  would  have 
probably  saved  the  taxpayers  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  have  secured  more 
business-like  conduct.  Anomalies  also 
existed  with  regard  to  running  con- 
tracts which  required  alteration.  An- 
other point  to  which  the  Committee 
might,  he  thought,  well  turn  its  atten- 
tion was  to  the  question  of  arbitration. 
At  present  we  had  no  well-regulated 
system  of  arbitration  throughout  our 
Departments,  and  he  believed  that  a 
well-defined  system  would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  because  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  best 
men  to  come  forward  and  serve  them. 
Arbitration,  it  was  true,  was  already 
partially  adopted  in  some  of  our  Depart- 
ments, but  me  experience  of  evereday 
commercial  life  would  furnish  the  Uom- 
mittee  with  ample  materials  for  drawing 
up  a  good,  soimd,  and  well-defined 
general  system.  A  system  of  this  kind 
would  also  give  the  House  a  grasp  and 
control  over  a  large  section  of  our  na- 
tional expenditure  such  as  it  had  never 
had  up  to  that  time.  It  would  also  be 
of  great  service  to  political  officials  going 
from  one  Department  to  another.  In- 
deed, the  absence  of  such  a  system  had 
at  least  an  indirect  influence  in  increasing 
our  expenditure.  A  political  offidiu 
^ing  from  one  Department  to  another 
found  a  system  in  the  one  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
other.  The  first  he  had  brought  himself 
to  understand — perhaps  to  a  oertain  ex- 
tent had  been  its  author — and  the  piro- 
bability  was  that  he  immediately  set  to 
work  to  reform  the  system  of  the  second 
Department  —  a  serious  considerattoii 
when  they  remembered  that  eveiychaiige 
involved  additional  expenditare.  He  had 
scarcely  done  more  uan  toodi  on  die 
question,  on  account  of  its  magnitodey 
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but  ho  hoped  ho  had  shown  enough  to 
prove  that  such  an  inveatigation  as  he 
asked  for  would  be  oonducire  to  the 
public  interest.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  have  sound  and  wholesome  economy 
until  wo  had  reformed  our  present 
system. 

Mr.  white  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  I  CI  VG  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  a  Select  Committee  bo  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  repoil  upon  tlio  <?xirttin|?  principles  and 
practice  which  in  theseveraJ  Public  Departments 
and  Bodioa  rebate  the  purchaae  and  sale  of 
materials  and  storee,'*^ — [Mr*  Ilolmx,) 

— instead  thereof, 

Question  proposed,  **  That  tho  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question*" 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  I  riso  to  say  in 
very  few  words  that  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  and  justice  compels  me  to 
commence  by  acknowledging  that,  in 
our  opinion,  my  hon.  Friend  has  per- 
formed a  public  servico  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  House.  With  regard 
to  the  mere  question  of  form^  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  will  consent  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of 
form,  inasmuch  as  another  subject  of 
interest  is  likely  to  follow  this,  which 
could  not  be  bnnight  on  if  my  hon. 
Friend's  Hceolution  were  put  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion  that  you  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,  There  will,  however, 
be  no  dilficulty  in  agreeing  to  it  when 
this  Motion  is  made  substantively,  with 
the  same  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
House  wliich  it  will  receive  from  tho 
Government.  My  hon.  Fnend  justly 
observes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
might  be  said  on  this  question^  while  he 
had  only  Hghtly  touched  upon  it.  I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  in  so  doing  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion,  because  it  is 
not  at  aU  required  that  either  a  case  of 
corruption  or  of  negligence  should  be 
established  in  order  to  warrant  his 
Motion.  In  the  immense  magnitude  of 
the  expenditure,  and  in  the  gi-eat  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  that  expenditure  pro- 
perly, my  hon.  Friend  has  an  ample 
warrant  for  what  ho  has  done.  Neces- 
sarily an  argument  such  as  he  has  used 
assumed  a  somewhat  accusatory  colour* 
But  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  inten- 


tion of  my  hon.  Friend.  It  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  the  statements  necessary  to 
justify  this  inquiry.  My  hon.  Friend  is 
aware  that  in  one  great  Department  of 
the  State  considerable  efforts  have  been 
made  of  late  years  by  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  (Mr,  Baxter),  now  Secretai-y  of 
the  Treasury,  and  those  with  whom  ho 
served  at  the  Admiralty,  towards  bring- 
ing the  system  to  the  best  state  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  Upon  one  point,  I 
think,  my  hon.  Friend  was  not  quite 
fully  informed— namely,  as  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  Government  applicable  to 
this  question.  I  will  mention  it  without 
scruple,  because  what  I  have  to  say  tends 
to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
case  he  has  made  out.  He  appeai^s  to 
be  imder  the  impression  that  it  is  in 
tho  power  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  guidance  and 
conduct  of  the  Departments  witli  respect 
to  the  making  of  conti^acts  for  tho  supply 
of  the  public  service.  Well,  there  aro 
certain  Departments  of  the  State,  and 
not  unimportant  pepartments,  in  regard 
to  wluch  undoubtedly  the  control  of  tho 
Treasury  is  sole  and  pai-amount,  and 
there,  I  apprehend,  it  would  be  within 
tho  power  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  those 
regulations.  But  still  Uiere  are  cases 
which  are  not  of  primary  but  secondary 
importance.  The  two  great  spending  and 
contracting  Departments  are  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty ;  and  I  appre- 
hend, with  regard  to  those  two  Depart- 
ments, it  is  not  witliin  the  power  i^f  the 
Treasury,  by  any  authority  of  its  own, 
to  make  regulations  wliich  would  bind 
the  rc^irosentatives  either  of  tlie  Fii'st 
Lf>rd  ot  tho  Admiralty  or  of  tho  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  make  contracts  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. My  hon.  Friend  will  see  that,  if  I 
am  right  in  this — and  I  do  not  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  what  I 
say — that  is  an  additional  reason  for 
apj>ointing  a  Committee  of  this  kind; 
because  the  question  will  arise — and  it 
is  not  a  very  easy  question,  and  ono 
which  will  deserve  careful  examination — 
to  what  degree  it  may  be  possible  to 
estabUsh  some  unity  of  control  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  for  making 
contracts*  This  is  a  question  of  very 
great  difficulty,  in  which  the  Kxecutivo 
will  cordially  welcome  any  aid  it  may 
receive  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Departments  of  the  Executive  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  gi^eat  Depart- 
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ments  in  particular,  have  really  sufficient 
difficulty — suchistheloadoftheirengage- 
ments — ^in  getting  through  their  work  as 
it  comes  up  from  day  to  day,  without 
reconsidering  to  that  extent  which  I  fully 
feel  would  be  desirable  their  general 
position  and  the  general  rules  applicable 
to  the  transaction  of  work,  lib  is  emi- 
nently within  the  constitutional  functions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  sort 
of  general  review  and  consideration 
should  be  undertaken  either  by  it,  or  by 
its  most  appropriate  organ — a  Select 
Committee.  Having  said  this,  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  travel  over  the 
same  ground  as  my  hon.  Friend.  From 
us  he  will  receive  the  most  cordial 
assistance  and  co-operation.  The  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  system  of  large 
supplies  for  the  public  service  can  never 
be  altogether  got  over.  You  nevercan  find 
in  regard  to  the  public  service  a  perfect 
Bubsbtute  for  that  vigilant,  that  ever- 
living  sense  of  self-interest  which  applies 
to  private  concerns ;  but  the  question  is, 
how  near  can  we  get  to  the  provision  of 
an  efficient  substitute,  and  my  belief  is 
that  my  hon.  Friend  will  render  us  a 
very  important  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem  of  great  difficulty.  I  under- 
take to  say  this  on  the  part  of  the  GK>- 
vemment;  first,  because  I  can  say  it 
without  in  the  least  degree  appearing  as 
a  party  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  no  hon. 
Member  of  the  Government  is  less  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  this  subject 
than  myself;  and  also  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  alone  any 
one  public  Department,  but  embraces  so 
many,  all  of  whom  have  a  common 
interest  in  lending  their  co-operation  to 
my  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  a.  brown  said,  he  was  glad 
the  Committee  was  to  be  appointed,  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  it  would  do  some 
real  good  in  the  matter  of  contracts.  It 
should  have  two  objects  steadily  in  view 
— that  the  contracts  should  be  so  drawn 
as  to  protect  the  public,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  do  j  ustico  to  the  contractor.  Many 
of  these  contracts  were  so  veiatiously 
framed  that  it  was  believed  the  best  men 
in  particular  trades  were  prevented  from 
sending  in  tenders.  The  supply  of  fuel 
used  in  that  House  and  in  other  Govern- 
ment buildings  would  natiiraUy  come 
under  one  form  of  contract.  Valuable 
evidence  might  be  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Midland  and  other  rail- 
way companies  which  had  store  depart- 
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ments  and  used  large  amonntB  of  stores, 
as  to  the  best  form  of  contracts^  Ac.  He 
anticipated  much  benefit  from  thelaboun 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  believed  that  the 
House  would  receive  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  with  unquestioned  satis- 
faction, which  would  be  equally  shared 
by  those  contractors  who  supplied  the 
large  buying  Departments.  What  was 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  economy  was 
the  establishment  of  a  systen  of  co- 
operative buying  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  plan  of  naving  **  select 
lists  "  in  contracts  was  a  grievoofi  eriL 
Another  point  was  that  the  Inspector  of 
Contracts  should  never  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  contractor.  If  these 
and  other  improvements  were  introduced 
great  advant^e  was  likely  to  arise  to 
the  service.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  would  effect  a 
great  reform  in  the  present  contract 
system. 

Mr.  Aldsrmak  LUSK  said,  it  was 
thought  by  some  a  profitable  thing  to 
get  a  Cbvemment  contract,  but  as  a 
rule  the  Cbvemment  did  not  pay  too 
much  in  buying.  A  great  many  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  but  he  asserted  that 
as  far  as  his  experience  went  on  the 
subject,  the  Cbvemment  bought  yeiy 
well.  He  had  known  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Baxter),  when  at  the  Admiralty, 
buy  to  as  much  advantage  as  anyone 
else  was  able  to  do.  It  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Betum  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  contracts  ior 
the  metropolitan  workhouses,  that  one 
contract  for  tea  was  at  1«.  20L  per  pound, 
and  another  at  2$,  It  all  depended  upon 
the  quali^.  Ton  could  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  tea  for  9d.  per  pound, 
and  there  was  plenty  to  be  had  £or 
2«.  6^.  The  price  of  sugar,  tea,  or  any 
other  article  was,  therefore,  no  oertain 
criterion  of  quality.  In  most  instances 
the  Gbvemment  exercased  great  judg- 
ment in  making  their  purchases,  and  he 
wished  to  give  them  credit  for  this.  In- 
deed, many  persons  who  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  foond  that 
they  made  exceedingly  little  bj  their 
bai^gains,  and,  indeM,  people  with  a 
laree  business,  as  a  role,  wcrald  not  be 
botnered  with  Oovemment  oontnets. 
There  were  eo  many  tests  and  examia*- 
tions ;  and,  besides,  perhaps  Ouj  could 
not  get  their  money  when  ibew  waafted 
it    Another  diflBcottj  arose  nom  die 
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ct  that  individuals  who  were  tliormigltly 
competent  to  make  purchases  could  ob- 
tain higher  salaries  from  private  firms 
than  wore  given  in  public  Departments. 
Again,  it  ought  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  Uiat  private  Bims  learnt  to  buy 
goods  because  they  had  afterwards  to 
sell  them.  In  like  manner^  if  gentlemen 
in  the  (jk>vommGnt  offices  had  to  sell 
their  goods  as  well  as  buy  them,  they 
would  soon  learn  how  to  purchase  in 
the  best  market. 

Genial  Sih  GEOEGE  B^ILFOUR 
wished  to  eay  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject^ as  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Holms)  had  referred  to  the  inquiry 
over  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
preside.     He  felt  assured  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  the   Committee  just 
moved  for  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public  ;  though  he  could  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
as  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
therefrom  to  the  public  service :  for  it 
was  so  essential  t^o  have  supplies  of  stores 
t  a  short  warning,  that  prompt  measures 
ttust  bo  taken  to  procure  them,  or  else 
re  must  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  stores^  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
I      Now,  of  all  evils  in  a  public  Department 
j      the  greatest  was  having  a  large  stock  of 
I      stores  in  hand,  and  therefore  ho  would 
caution  the  House  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  the  coming  inquiry.     Nevertheless 
he  thought  the  information  which  the 
Committee  would  obtain  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  results.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  alluded  to  the 
'      method  adopted  by  continental  nations 
in  laying  in  supplies  of  storos ;  but  it 
^fthould  be  remembered  that  their  stores 
^^bero  of  a  different  description  from  ours^ 
^Bnd  were  not  subjected  to  the    same 
^Betvere  test.      The   strict  inspection  of 
^^tores  purchased  for  oui-  public  Depai-t- 
ments  deterred  many  contractors  from 
sending  in  tenders ;  for  the  Inspector  was 
!i      erposed  to  the  most  severe  reprehension 
and  loss  if  the  slightest  defect  was  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  articles  delivered. 
It  should    also  not   be  forgotten  that 
many  articles  reqiured,  especially  in  the 
War    Department,     were    difFerent    in 
pattern  from  those  in  common  use^  and 
therefore  required  to  be  fabricated  ex- 
pressly,  and  would  be   a  dead  loss  if 
rejected.     Ho  might  here  mention  that 
the    hon.    Member    for    Hackney   was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  War  Do- 
aent  and   the  Admiralty   did  not 


act  togetherin  purchasing  certain  articles; 
for  instance,  groceries,  salt  meat,  rope, 
and  other  articles,  were  obtained  by  the 
War  Department  from  the  Naval  stores ; 
while  the  Admiralty  was  8ui>plied  by  the 
War  Office  with  ordnance,  projectUes, 
and  ammunition.  In  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
having  so  readily  assented  to  the  Motion, 
he  wished  to  express  his  conviction  that 
whatever  mistakes  might  have  been 
made,  it  would  be  found  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir 
Henry  Storks),  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
had  given  groat  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  had  carefully  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  in  every - 
tiling  relating  to  contracts  and  the  pur- 
chase of  stores.  In  conclusion,  ho  said  ho 
was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bipon  would  willingly  testify  that 
the  War  Department  owed  much  to  the 
services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Howell,  who  for 
17  years  had  acted  as  Director  of  C<»n- 
tracts,  and  who  was  a  most  excellent  and 
conscientious  public  servant, 

Mk.  BAXTER  wished  to  make  a  i^w 
remarks,  because  what  had  been  said  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Holms)  might  i'H>ssibly  confirm  a 
misapprehension  which  existed  in  tho 
public  mind  on  tho  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  supposed  that  when  a  con- 
tractor sent  in  goods  to  the  Admiralty  or 
the  War  Office  ho  was  entirely  depen* 
dent  on  the  judgment  of  tho  Insptx-tor, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal  what- 
ever. This  was  formerly  tho  case,  he 
regretted  to  say.  The  consequence 
which  was  foimd  to  bo  produced  was, 
that  many  men  of  the  highest  positions 
would  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  an 
official  who  was  probably  in  the  receipt 
of  a  very  small  salary,  whose  decision 
coidd  not  be  appealed  against,  and  who 
in  some  instances  had  no  special  qualifi- 
cation for  judging  between  one  article 
and  another.  Many  years  ago  a  change 
was  made  at  tho  War  Office,  and  he  had 
not  been  at  the  Admiralty  more  than  a 
month  or  two  when  he  mentioned  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  fact  that 
the  practice  at  the  War  Office  had  been 
altered,  and  said  he  thought  it  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  bo  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  an  Inspector  of 
Contracts  direct  to  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary.    His  advice  had  boen  adopted,  and 
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now  whenever  a  contractor  felt  himself 
aggrieved  and  thought  his  tender  ought 
to  have  been  accepted,  all  he  had.  to  do 
was  to  write  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
who  would  at  once  direct  that  an  officer 
should  be  appointed  to  judge  between 
the  contractor  and  the  Department. 
There  were  now  no  complaints,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  imderstood  among  the 
mercantile  classes  who  were  likely  to 
send  tenders  to  the  Admiralty  that  there 
was  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
Inspectors. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

THE   SCAKCITY  OF  COAL. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Me.  MUNDELLA  rose  to  move  thal^ 

**  A  Select  Committee  l)e  appointed  to  inquire 

into  the  causes  of   the  present  deamess  and 

scarcity  of  Coal,  and   report   thereon  to  the 

House." 

The  hon.  Member  stated  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  any  great  length,  as  he  understood 
the  Gbvemment  would  assent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.  In  pro- 
posing this  Motion  he  begged  to  say 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  establish  any 
theory  of  his  own,  or  to  induce  the  House 
to  interfere  with  the  general  course  of 
business  in  this  country.  He  had  no 
foregone  conclusion  on  the  matter,  and 
all  he  was  anxious  for  was  that  coal  con- 
sumers should  have  on  record  evidence 
of  an  undoubted  character  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  present  deamess  and  scar- 
city of  coal,  in  order  that  we  might  in 
future  guard  against  them,  if  it  were 
possible.  The  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion it  was  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate, 
seeing  that  coal  was  the  source  of  the 
motive  power  of  our  national  industries, 
and  therefore  as  a  necessary  stood  next 
to  food.  No  doubt  the  excessive  dear- 
ness  of  fuel  was  now  inflicting  great 
hardships  and  privations  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  people,  but  it  was  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  our  peo- 
ple that  this  question  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  it  was  as  a  question  affect- 
ing their  comfort.  Some  of  us  experienced 
a  rude  shock  when  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, basing  his  calculations  on  the 
present  ratio  in  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  our  coal,  concluded  that  our  coal 
pits  would  be  exhausted  in  110  years; 
and,  although  many  of  us  might  desire 
to  live  as  long  as  we  could,  lew  would 
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desire  to  live  within  20  or  SO  years  of 
that  exhaustion,  for  nothing  more  disas- 
trous could  be  contemplated.  Even  if  we 
might  be  hopeful  that  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong had  l^en  too  desponding  a  view 
of  our  coal  supply,  and  of  what  could  be 
done  by  economizing  and  utilizing  our 
resources,  he  was  quite  right  in  esti- 
mating two  years  ago  the  increased  cost 
to  the  country  of  the  consumption  of  coal 
at  £44,000,000  per  annum.  That  was 
considerably underthe  mark;  andhe(Mr. 
Mundella)  had  heard  the  increased  cost 
estimated  at  as  high  a  figure  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
A  vast  proportion  of  this  increase  was 
undoubtedly  paid  by  the  foreign  con- 
sumer, in  the  higher  prices  of  iron,  rails, 
steel,  and  manufactured  goods  of  every 
description ;  but  a  laree  proportion  was 
also  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  was  already  producing  disas- 
trous results  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, for  mills  were  beine  stopped  and 
labour  disorganized,  and  he  had  been 
told  of  one  place  in  Lancashire  where 
the  wages  paid  were  £1,000  a  day  less 
than  they  would  be  but  for  the  deamess 
of  coal.  Therefore  if  its  price  were  main- 
tained, the  most  disastrous  results  must 
ensue.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ap- 
parent loss  to  the  country  went  into  me 
pockets  of  the  coal-  owners,  but  they  were 
a  very  small  dass  of  the  community,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  suffering 
from  the  cause  of  their  prosperity.  There 
was  growing  up  in  the  country  a  strong 
feeling  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  meet  Ihe  difficulty. 
He  did  not  expect  the  Gbvemment  could 
or  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  supply  and  demand ;  but  he  believed 
a  sound  public  opinion  could  do  much  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  very  Notice  of  this  Motion  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  coal-owners,  the 
miners,  and  consumers  throughout  the 
country  to  this  question,  and  it  had  be- 
ffun  to  operate  in  the  direction  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  price  and  an  increase  of 
the  supply.  Since  he  had  put  the  Notice 
on  the  Paper,  indignation  meetings  had 
been  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  many  districts,  particularly  near 
Sheffield,  a  feeling  was  manifested  in 
favour  of  the  entire  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  coaL  Before  anything  was 
done  in  that  direction,  it  was  weU  that 
public  opinion  should  be  well  informed 
as  to  the  real  ha^  of  the  case;  and, 
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amongst  other  reasons,  it  was  in  order 
that  an  intelligent  public  opinion  might 
be  created,  that  he  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee. He  had  received  numerous  let- 
ters, some  of  them  from  men  of  very 
high  intelligence,  suggesting  that  the 
Government  should  assume  the  control 
of  the  undeveloped  mines  of  the  country. 
It  was  very  important,  however,  that 
before  dealing  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, or  what  were  believed  to  be  the 
rights  of  property,  they  ehould  have  the 
requisite  information  on  the  subject. 
Various  causes  had  been  assigned  for 
the  present  dearness  and  scarcity  of  coal. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  said  the  demand 
had  overtaken  the  supply,  and  that  a  very 
small  increase  in  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  would  enable  the  coal-owners 
to  meet  the  demand.  He  did  not  wish 
to  dispute  that,  nor  did  he  wish  to  estab* 
lish  any  theory  of  his  own,  but  he  qtiite 
conciurred  in  the  statement  that  the  coal- 
owners  had  long  been  aware  that  the 
limitation  of  quantity  was  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  raising  prices,  and  that 
what  they  had  never  been  able  to  do  by 
their  own  action— namely,  to  maintain 
a  restricted  production — had  been  done 
for  them  by  their  workmen.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiral tj% 
in  a  speech  at  Beading  a  few  months 
ago  which  created  some  sensation,  at- 
tributed the  present  deamess  of  coal  to  a 
combinationof  the  coal-owners.  The  coal- 
owners  very  indignantly  repudiated  that 
statement,  and  he  (Mr,  Mundella)  could 
not  say  from  an^^  evidence  that  had  come 
before  him  that  there  had  been  anything 
like  a  coal  rig,  or  combination  of  coal- 
owners,  and  even  if  he  had  such  evidence 
he  would  not  state  it  in  view  of  an  in- 
quiry by  a  Committee.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  coal-owners  were  willing 
parties  to  the  present  diminished  pro- 
duction, and  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  pocket  the  enormous  prices  that  were 
bemg  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
coal-owner  assigned  the  present  state  of 
affairs  to  the  idleness  and  profligacy  of 
the  workmen ;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  was 
the  first  time  in  modem  experience  that 
the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  workmen 
had  been  turned  to  so  good  an  account 
by  their  employers.  But  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  this  assertion  of  the  coal- 
owners,  it  was  exceedingly  deplorable. 
As  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  associa- 
tion, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  denoimce  in 
the  strongest  manner  any'attempt  on  the 


part  of  workmen  either  to  shirk  their 
work  or  to  combine  together  to  restrict 
production,  and  diminish  the  stocks 
which eoidd  be  raised  by  their  employers ; 
and  it  was  therefore  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  a  Committee  of  this 
House  ehould  ascertain  whether  there 
was  really  any  foundation  for  such  a 
statement,  and  that  the  working  class 
should  bring  their  opinion  to  bear  upon 
that  small  portion  of  their  own  class  to 
induce  them  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  and  industry.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  this  week  working  men  them* 
selves  were  bringing  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  their  feUow- workmen,  and 
that  the  Clay  Cross  colliei's — a  numerous 
body  in  Derbyshire — had  met  Euad  passed 
a  resolution  pledging  themselves,  seeing 
the  serious  state  of  things  that  resulted 
firom  the  scarcity  of  coal,  to  attend  work 
regularly ;  and  the  speakers  denounced 
those  who,  by  neglecting  their  employ- 
ment, were  doing  so  much  harm  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  evils  of  combi-  [ 
nation  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
intelligent  public  opinion,  and  the  true 
way  of  makmg  the  working  men  tempe- 
rate, thrifty,  and  industrious,  was  to 
bring  to  bear  on  them  the  influence  of 
their  own  class.  But  the  men  repudiate  | 
the  assertion  that  they  were  thrif tless  j 
and  idle ;  and  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing to  be  said  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  He  had  before  him  figures 
for  the  correctness  of  which  he  could 
vouch.  They  were  a  statement  of  the 
output  of  coal  from  a  mine  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  thoy  had  been 
worked  out  by  the  manager  himself. 
From  that  statement  it  appeared  that 
coals  which  a  year  and  a-half  ago  in  tlxo 
South- West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  were 
sold  at  the  pit's  mouth  at  from  6#.  to  8^. 
per  ton,  and  in  London  from  18*.  to  20«. 
per  ton — the  wages  paid  for  under  and  [ 
above  ground  labour  being  2s.  B^d.  per 
ton^ast  week  were  sold  at  the  pif  s 
mouth  at  from  IBs,  to  20*.  per  ton^  the 
difl^erence  being  12«,  to  14*.;  and  in  I 
London,  after  paying  8«.  per  ton  as  the 
cost  of  transit,  they  were  sold  at  from 
45*.  to  50».  per  ton,  and  to  ]|)oor  people, 
who  purchase  in  small  quantities,  at  60«. 
And  what  had  been  the  miners'  wages  ? 
He  could  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement  also.  The  wages  in  the  very 
same  mine  paid  last  week  had  been 
3*.  2Jrf.  per  tou,  as  against  2«,  G^d.  a 
year  and  a-half  ago.    There  appeared 
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to  be  an  impression  in  the  country  tliat 
the  strike  in  South  Wales  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  increased  price  of 
coal ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take. He  was  assured  on  all  hands  that 
the  strike  had  rather  increased  the  supply 
of  house  and  steam  coal  than  decreased 
it.  The  men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
raising  coal  for  the  production  of  iron 
had  gone  into  the  house  and  steam  coal 
mines,  and  there  had  thus  been  a  larger 
supply  of  those  descriptions  of  coal  in 
South  Wales  than  before  the  strike 
began.  It  might  be  asked  how  such  an 
inquiry  as  he  proposed  could  affect  the 
price  or  supply  of  this  important  com- 
modity? He  did  not  expect,  as  the 
result  of  the  Committee's  labours,  any 
legislation  interfering  with  the  trade; 
but  he  did  expect  that  some  Hght  would 
be  thrown  on  the  whole  question  which 
would  show  the  public  how  the  present 
state  of  affairs  had  come  about.  Last 
week  the  coal  proprietors  of  South  York- 
shire had  a  meeting  and  denounced  the 
middle-men,  who  they  said  were  pocket- 
ing more  than  20*.  per  ton  on  the  coal 
sold  in  London.  If  there  was  such  a 
monopoly  in  this  great  metropolis,  it 
was  quite  time  it  should  be  exposed  and 
means  taken  to  remedy  it.  Tne  notice 
of  the  Committee  had  already  operated 
in  reducing  the  price,  and  he  believed 
it  would  also  operate  in  increasing  the 
supply.  While  the  various  parties  in- 
terested in  the  matter  were  reproaching 
each  other,  they  might  be  satisfied  that 
the  result  of  their  mutual  quarrels  would 
be  to  benefit  the  public,  and  the  proba- 
bility was  that  they  would  have  the 
price  of  this  most  important  part  of  their 
national  industry,  employment,  and  com- 
fort materially  reduced.  He  begged  to 
move  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 
Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  to 
express  his  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  thought  fit  to  accede  to  this 
inquiry.  He  supported  the  Motion,  not 
because  he  believed  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  any  good.  He  did  not  believe  it 
would  teach  practical  men — ^persons  con- 
versant with  trade  generally — anything 
that  they  did  not  know  at  present ;  but 
he  thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
remove  a  considerable  amount  of  misap- 
prehension which  prevailed  in  Uie  public 
mind  on  this  subject.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  detected  traces  of 
error  and  misapprehension  in  the  state- 
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ment  of  his  hon.  Friend  oj^posiie ;  and 
if  errors  and  misapprehensions  existed, 
a  Committee  was  an  excellent  place  to 
dispel  them.  It  was  upon  that  ground 
desirable  that  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted. He  would  illustrate  what  he 
meant  by  a  reference  to  another  matter, 
which  had  occupied  public  attention 
rather  extensively.  He  saw  or  heard 
that  somebody  recently  described  a  Boyal 
Commission  as  a  Commission  whose  ob- 
ject was — "to  lower  the  price  of  horses 
from  national  considerations."  Now  he 
did  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
Boyal  Commission  or  of  a  Committee  of 
this  House  to  lower  the  price  either  of 
horses  or  coal,  even  from  national  con- 
siderations. It  was  not  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  alter  the  inexorable 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  there- 
fore he  was  afraid  that  they  would  not 
do  much  to  lower  the  price  of  coal  by 
the  researches  of  this  Committee,  but 
though  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  reduce  the  price  of  favourite 
articles  of  consumption,  he  must  re- 
mind the  House  it  was  in  their  power 
to  enhance  the  price  of  such  articles. 
It  had  often  been  done  before,  and 
he  had  no  great  confidence  that  it  mifht 
not  happen  again.  Every  time  that 
this  House  interfered  witn  labour  it 
had  that  tendency.  He  had  often  seen 
attempts  made  in  this  House  to  interfere 
very  materially  with  labour,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  labour  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  present  price  of  coal. 
The  whole  history  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  coal  trade  might  be 
briefly  described.  Coal  was  the  first  ne- 
cessity in  manufacturing  industry,  and 
they  had  seen  the  industry  of  this  coun- 
try expanded  in  what  he  mifi^ht  almost 
call  a  supernatural  degree.  The  demand 
for  that  first  necessity  had  consequently 
overtaken  the  supply,  and  when  that 
took  place  it  was  impossible  to  tell  to 
what  a  pitch  prices  might  reach,  be- 
cause every  accidental  circumstance 
might  tend  to  increase  them.  Then  their 
friends  the  workmen  stepped  in,  and  not 
unnaturally  said — ''You  coal-owners  are 
making  enormous  profits ;  we  must  share 
them.'^  Thus  wages  rose.  The  workman 
found  that  he  could  earn  as  much  or 
more  than  he  did  before  by  working  less 
time,  and  the  effect  of  that  was  that  ihe 
output  of  coal  was  diminished.  Up  went 
at  once  the  price  of  coal  again,  ana  there 
was  a  great  national— -he  would  not  say 
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grievanoe  —  but  calamity,  wliich,  like 
an   ©nonnous    snowball,   wont  on  roll- 
ing— vire»  acquirit  eundo — and  it  would 
be  diffieidt  for  the  most  sensiLle  men  in 
the  Honse  or  out  of  it  to  predict  what 
might  happen  or  what  the  issue  might 
be.      Unless  wiser  counsels  prevailed, 
Jus  belief  was  that  a  long  continuance 
of  the  present  price  of  coals  would  end 
in  crippling  and  paralyzing  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  country,  and  in  banish- 
ing capital  to  distant  but  freer  fields. 
This  he  believed,  and  ho  stated  his  be- 
lief openly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  that  those  who  un- 
derstood the  question  might  contradict 
him  if  they  could.     His  hon.  Friend  and 
many  other  people  said — **  Oh,  the  coal- 
owners  are  making  the  most  of  all  this, 
and  putting  all  this  money  into  their 
poeketsi"    Well,  he  knew  that  they  were 
making  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  so 
also  were  the  cool  merchants ;  but  were 
traders  to  be  debarred  from   "making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  ?*'    He  wished 
to  point  out  that  what  the  coal  trade 
flourished   by    was    a    steady  demand 
and  fair  prices.     It    was  the    lasting 
price  that  was  beneficial ;    an  exagge- 
itited  and  inflated   state   of  prices  was 
looked    upon    with    apprehension    by 
prudent  men,  because  it  could  not  last; 
it  must  come  to   an  end,  and  the  end 
would  probably  be  a  crash.     The  coal- 
owners  would  like  to  see  a  steady  de- 
mand at  reduced  prices,  because  such 
a  state  of  trade  woidtl  be  continuous. 
Ho  thought  that  the  projxised  Commit- 
tee might  do  good.     He  thought  also 
that  it  might  do  good  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  alluded  to ;  it  might  tend 
to  tsaoh  the  working  men  what  he  wished 
thoy  would  study  a  little  more — and  that 
was  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  which 
thoy  were  employed.  The  Elnglish  work- 
ing men  employed  very  clever  agents  to 
obtain    all   kinds   of   information,    and 
to  give  them  much  advice — often  mis- 
taken advice  —  but  if  they  woiUd  em- 
ploy persons  to  go  abroad  and  find  out 
what  kindred  interests  and   industries 
were  doing,  what  probability  there  was 
of  those  rivals  profiting  by  the  decided 
check  these  prices  were  already  inflicting, 
or  would  inflict  on  British  industry,  sudi 
information  would  go  to  the  hearts  of 
English  workmen,  who  would  be  quite 
sensible   enough  to  understand  it,     If 
information  of  this  nature  resulted  from 
the  researches  of  the  Committee^  con- 
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ducted  with  a  real  view  to  the  pubHc 
interest,  it  would  be  extensively  studied 
by  our  workmen,  and  nothing  would  bo 
much  tend  to  terminate  the  deplorable 
conflicts  between  capital  and  labour  as  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ditions of  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  they  were  both  engaged.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  seconding 
the  Eesolution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  k-uve  out  from  the  word  **T\islV  to  tho 
fcnd  of  tho  Questiou,  la  oixlor  to  add  the  words 
I*  a  8eI»H't  Committee  bo  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  cauao^  of  the  present  dcAmcss  itnd  scar- 
city of  Cottl^  and  reijort  thereon  to  the  House," 
—(M,\  Mundrlta,) 

— ^instead  thereof^ 

Mb.  HUSSEY  VTYIAN  said,  he 
thought  there  could  be  scarcely  two  opi- 
nions as  t^  the  advisability  of  the  ques- 
tion being  investigated  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  price 
of  coals  in  this  country  went  to  the  very 
root  of  its  manufactures.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  greatness  and 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  had  arisen, 
in  Jthe  main,  from  the  cheapness  of  its 
coal^  and  disastrous  consequences  would 
ensue  to  our  manufacturing  industries 
from  a  continuance  for  any  length  of 
time  of  present  prices  or  anything  ap- 
proaching them.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
great  industries  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  exist.  The  gi-eat  smelting  industries, 
with  which  ho  was  intimately  acquainted, 
were  already  largely  suflering,  depend- 
ing, as  they  did,  on  the  cheapness  of 
fuel.  We  imported  ores  of  every  kind 
from  all  parts  of  the  worlds  and  we 
should  no  longer  bo  the  great  smelting 
centre  of  the  globe  if  the  present  prioo 
of  coal  continued.  He  would  touch  very 
slightly  on  the  present  state  of  things, 
He  believed  the  well-known  and  un- 
alterable laws  of  supply  and  demand 
wore  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  tho  commencement  of 
the  present  high  prices  arose  from  tho 
exceeding  prosperity  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country,  especially  the  great 
iron  manufactoire.  Everybody  desired 
at  one  moment  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  iron  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  incTeasing 
the  consumption  of  coal.  In  all  trades 
it  was  found  that  a  very  small  excess  of 
demand  produced  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  production  j  and  such  wa9  the 
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case  with  the  iron  trade— a  very  sliglit 
deficiency,  marked  almost  by  a  decimal 
fraction,  would  produce  the  evil  under 
which  England  now  suffered.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  should  find  that 
the  output  of  coals  had  been  largely 
diminished ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  short  hours  during  which  the  men 
had  worked,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  restricted  themselves  in  the 
quantity  of  coals  which  they  had  worked 
during  those  hours,  had  had  a  material 
effect  on  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
mices.  A  rising  price,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  remarked,  acted  on  wages, 
and  nsing  wages  acted  on  prices ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  where  such  a 
state  of  things  might  end.  When  he 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission  in  1866  to  inquire  into  this 
question,  he  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  in  that  House,  and  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  bountiful 
Providence  had  provided  this  country 
with  such  an  enormous  store  of  this  pre- 
cious mineral  as  should  rid  us  of  all 
apprehension  of  a  failure  of  supply 
within  any  reasonable  time.  The  results 
of  the  Inquiry  by  the  Boyal  Conmiission 
corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the 
figures  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House;  and  he  thought  therefore  that 
he  needed  not  to  speculate  on  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  coals  on  either 
the  arithmetical  or  the  geometrical  ratio. 
Those  who  investigated  the  case  in  that 
way  were  bound  to  show  what  other 
conditions  must  subsist  if  the  increased 
consumption  of  coals  went  on  according 
to  either  of  those  ratios.  As  he  showed 
in  1866,  such  assumption  involved  a 
production  of  iron  wmch  was  perfectly 
fabulous,  and  so  dense  a  popmation  as 
almost  to  make  it  impossiole  to  supply 
them  with  water  enough  to  drink.  It 
was  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  our  coal 
would  last  only  100  years,  for  our  popu- 
lation could  not  increase  with  the  rapidity 
which  this  involved.  He  predicted  in 
1866  that  the  difficulty  of  the  future 
would  be  labour,  and  so  it  had  proved. 
From  all  the  experience  which  he  gained 
from  that  Royal  Commission,  he  said 
again  that  tho  stores  of  those  valuable 
minerals  in  this  country  were  unbounded. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  we 
had  coals  enou^  to  last  us  upwards  of 
1,200  years.  He  arrived  at  this  point 
after  a  most  careful  calculation.  The 
coals  were  almost  measured  and  weighed. 
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The  district  which  he  undertook,  and 
he  believed  every  other,  were  investi- 
gated as  carefrdly,  and  each  seam  as 
carefrdly  estimated,  as  anyone  might  in- 
vestigate a  mineral  property  which  he 
was  about  to  purchase.  He  thought, 
therefore,  the  country  might  rely  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  on  the  results 
eiven  by  the  Boyal  Commission;  and 
his  opiuion  was  that  other  coalfields 
would  afterwards  be  discovered  in  the 
South  of  England  and  elsewhere,  which 
would  largefy  increase  the  quantity  of 
coal  which  they  were  able  conscientiously 
to  report;  so  that,  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned,  they  might  dismiss  all  their 
fears.  The  question  of  labour  in  a  col- 
liery was  not  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  in  almost  any  other  industry.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  able  to  turn  good  in- 
telligent labourers  into  thoroughly  good 
colliers;  but  though  there  was  no  in- 
superable difficulty  in  doing  that,  still  it 
took  time — a  great  element  in  matters 
of  that  kind.  He  could  only  hope  that 
the  Committee  would  be  carefully  se- 
lected, so  that  its  Members  might  not 
have  any  special  bias,  but  that  they 
should  assume  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
thoroughly  judicial  character. 

Mb.  EYKYN  said,  he  supported  tho 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  investi- 
gate into  all  the  circumstances  which 
nad  led  to  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  coals.  He  trusted  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation would  show  who  were  tho 
real  sinners,  and  whether  it  was  to  tho 
miners,  the  coal-owners,  or  the  interme- 
diate men,  the  coal  dealers,  that  they 
were  indebted  for  such  small  mercies  as 
were  vouchsafed  to  them  in  that  matter. 
He  was  himself  connected  with  one  of 
the  London  gas  companies  which  was  at 
that  moment  applying  to  the  House  for 
increased  powers  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
an  increased  price  for  its  gas  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  sum  it  had  to 
pay  for  coal;  therefore  he  felt  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  before  the 
House.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  learn  from  the  last  speaker  that  the 
amount  of  coal  in  this  country  was  so 
^eat,  although  his  views  on  that  point 
did  not  quite  accord  with  those  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong  and  Professor  Jevons. 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  suggested  that 
the  proposed  Committee  should  direct 
its  inquiries,  among  other  points,  to  the 
question  of  how  &r  it  was  desirable, 
in  regard  especially  to  those  countries 
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witli  wMch  XT'O  bad  no  treaties  proliibit- 
ing  it,  to  place  an  export  du^  on  coal. 

Mil,  BRUCE  said,  the  Government 
had  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
fiuWect  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal.  He 
had  too  great  confidence  in  the  know- 
ledge and  good  sense  of  the  people  to 
suppose  they  would  expect  the  result 
of  the  Committee  to  be  that  the  Go- 
vernment or  Parliament  would  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  coal ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  was  guoh^  and  tlie  advantage 
of  enlightenment  so  considerable,  that 
it  would  bo  wrong  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  fullest  infor- 
mation on  the  question*  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  causes  of  the 
sudden  and  enoi-mous  rise  in  the  price 
of  coal  which  had  naturaUy  excited  such 
interest  and  anxiety.  Most  speakers 
had  alluded  to  the  great  influence  of 
the  supply  of  fuel  on  the  commercial 
greatness  of  this  eoimtry,  and  also  to 
tho  intense  suffering  which  its  deamess 
inflicted  on  a  large  part  of  tho  commu- 
nity. There  was  no  doubt  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  was  a  concuiTence  of  two  circum- 
stances. The  one  was  the  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  demand  for  iron  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  a  general  in- 
crease in  almost  every  description  of 
trade  in  which  fuel  was  essential  to  pro- 
duction, and  the  other  was  the  coinci- 
dence of  a  great  demand  for  increased 
wages  among  the  colliery  population. 
There  had  also  been  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  demand  for  coal  was  gi^eatest 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  labour  applied  to  the  production  of 
coal.  He  was  unable  to  give  the  figures 
showing  the  amoimt  of  coal  produced  in 
the  last  year  as  compared  with  pr<?cediBg 
years,  for  the  Returns  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  subject  were  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  general  result^  however,  of 
the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
gather  from  Inspectors  on  that  point 
was,  he  thought,  very  much  that  which 
had  been  arrived  at  by  his  hon.  Friend 
th©  Member  for  Glamorganshire  (Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian).  He  believed  there  had 
been  Httle  decline  positively  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  last  year,  but  that  rela- 
tively to  former  years,  relatively  espe- 
cially to  the  great  increase  in  the  demand 


for  coal,  there  had  not  been  that  increased 
production  of  it  which  might  have  been 
naturally  expected.  There  had  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  means  taken  by 
capitalixsts  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal, 
but  there  had  not  been  corresponding 
exeiiions  made  by  the  working  popula- 
tion to  supply  coal.  He  spoke  from  un- 
impeachaole  sources  of  information  when 
he  said  that  in  his  own  district  the  in- 
crease of  the  rate  of  wages  had  led  not 
simply  to  a  decrease  in  the  actual  amount 
of  coal  yielded,  but  to  a  positive  decrease 
of  the  earnings  of  the  woi-kmen  them- 
selves. In  some  of  the  largest  coEieries 
in  his  neighbourhood  last  year  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen, 
although  their  rate  of  wages  per  ton 
had  considerably  iuereased,  was  less  than 
it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year.  That, 
ho  feared,  had  arisen  partly  fi'om  the 
determination  of  the  men  who  had  allied 
themselves  to  the  trades'  imions  to  di- 
minish the  supply  of  coal  in  order  to 
raise  its  price  and  their  own  wages,  and 
partly  afio,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to 
the  extraordinary  agitation  which  the 
state  of  the  coal  market  produced  among  i 
the  working  class.  The  men  naturaUy 
expected  to  participate  in  the  large  pro- 
fits made  thi-oiigh  the  increased  price  of 
coal,  and  they  hardly  knew  how  much 
to  ask.  Tho  consequence  liad  h^m\ 
that  workmen,  hitherto  industrious  and 
regular  in  their  attention  to  their  work, 
had  been  content  to  work  three  days 
a-week,  and  J  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
in  some  cases  only  two  days  a-week,  and 
in  that  way  tliey  earned  far  less  wages. 
He  believed,  however,  they  were  now 
recovering  to  a  great  degree  from 
that  error;  and  that,  owing  to  the 
strong  expression  of  public  opinion  and 
to  the  advice  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
who  were  very  sensible  to  public  feel- 
ing, an  improvement  in  that  respect  was 
occurring.  At  that  moment  probably 
the  production  of  coal  in  Soutli  Wales 
was  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  any 
previous  year.  The  strike  there  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  pro- 
duction. The  strike  applied  to  tho  iron 
trade,  and  the  coal  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron.  But  from  a  great  number 
of  the  colliers  engaged  in  the  iron  trade 
having  transferred  their  labour  to  col- 
lieries worked  for  the  general  market,  and 
also  from  a  better  feeling — and  in  fact  a 
return  to  their  old  habits  of  industry  on 
thepart  of  the  workingpopulation — there 
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was  at  the  present  moment  undoubtedly 
a  very  marked  increase  in  the  production 
of  coal.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
the  trade  on  the  minds  of  the  colliers. 
Nor  did  he  blame  the  coal-owners  for 
making  the  best  of  the  large  demand. 
They  could  not  expect  a  peculiar  and 
exceptional  generosity  from  any  dass. 
What  they  could  expect  was  an  en- 
lightened self-interest,  and  he  believed 
that  enlightened  men  among  them 
were  discovering  that  the  late  enor- 
mous price  of  coal  would  not  operate 
altogether  to  their  own  advantage- 
that  it  was  paralyzing  other  Hnds 
of  industry,  and  must  ultimately  exer- 
cise an  evH  effect  upon  their  own  trade. 
It  was  seen  that  at  this  moment,  when 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  there  was  the 
greatest  demand  for  the  products  of  this 
country,  our  manufacturers  were  in  many 
instances  actually  obliged  to  reduce  their 
ordinary  establi^mients,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  they  were  tmable  to  obtain 
cheaper  fuel.  But  out  of  evil  often  came 
good,  and  one  good  that  would  pro- 
bably come  out  of  the  present  high  prices 
of  coal  would  be  that  it  would  lead  the 
people  of  this  country,  whether  those 
who  were  engaged  in  manufacture  or 
who  consumed  coal  merely  for  domestic 
purposes,  to  be  more  economical  in  its 
use.  He  had  conversed  with  intelligent 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  iron  trade, 
who  had  travelled  in  France  and  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
modes  of  production  and  manufacture  in 
those  countries  and  in  England,  and 
they  had  assured  him  that  no  one  cir- 
cumstance struck  them  so  forcibly  as  the 
difference  between  those  two  countries 
and  England  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
coals.  There  was  a  careful  and  economical 
use  of  coals  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  a  wasteful  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. But  we  had  now  learnt  a  lesson 
which  he  hoped  we  should  profit  by. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  coal  was  in  pro- 
gress in  our  steam  Navy,  where  the  eco- 
nomic employment  of  coal  was  of  double 
importance,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
actual  price  paid  for  fuel,  but  on  account 
of  the  larffe  room  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  which  a  smaller  quantity  of  coal 
would  admit  of.  We  knew  that  the  same 
motive  power  was  now  obtained  by  about 
half  the  quantity  of  coal  which  uBed  to 
be  obtained  some  years  ago,  and  he  sup- 
posed there  was  hardly  a  boiler  in  use 
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throughout  the  country  for  which  so  much 
coal  was  burned  as  10  years  ago.  In 
other  directions  efforts  were  being  made 
to  economise,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  price  would  those  efforts  increase. 
They  would  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  coal  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
suggested  that  if  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  went  on  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  had  done  during  the  last  20  or  30 
years  we  should  come  to  the  end  of  our 
coal  supplies  in  about  110  years.  But  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr.  Hussey  Vivian)  had  stated  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  the 
same  ratio  of  consumption  should  be  kept 
up,  and  over  and  above  the  reason  ms 
hon.  Friend  gave  for  his  opinion,  there 
was  the  increased  price  of  the  article.  An 
hon.  Member  had  alluded  to  the  legis- 
lation of  this  House  as  having  had  some 
effect  in  raising  the  price  of  coal.  No 
doubt  one  effect  of  the  Mines  Act  of  last 
Session  was  to  limit  the  labour  of  young 
persons  imder  16  years  of  age  to  54  hours 
per  week.  But  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  coal-owners  of  this  country 
would  not  be  glad  to  bargain  for  54 
hours  a- week  from  their  workmen.  He 
had  asked  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  Inspectors — a  man  of  fair 
and  candid  mind — for  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  which  the  Mines  Act  added  to  the 
production  of  coal,  and  his  estimate  was 
that  it  had  added  2d,  a-ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
from  that  legislation  a  better  educated 
body  of  men,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
wbidd  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss 
to  the  community  in  the  increased  price 
of  2d.  a-ton,  or  even  a  very  much  larger 
sum.  All  these  matters,  however,  would 
be  considered  by  the  Select  Conmiittee, 
and  the  Government  would  as  far  as 
possible  aid  in  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glamorganshire 
that  the  Committee  should  be  composed 
of  men  likely  to  give  the  fullest  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fairest  considera- 
tion to  the  subject. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question,'' 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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Coal, — Select  Committee  appoutlcd,  **  to  in- 
quire  into  the  causea  of  tLe  preeent  deameBS  and 
scarcity  of  Coal,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Houfle*" 

And,  on  I^Iarch  4,  Conunitteo  nominated  oa 
fallows; — Hr.  AyktoNi  Mr,  Corrance,  Mr, 
lirssETf  Vivian^  Mr.  Whabton,  Mr,  Cautbr, 
Hr.  Dknisok,  Mr,  Leduell,  Mr.  Pbase,  Mr* 
John  Stewaut  Hakdv,  Mr.  PtM,  Mr.  GitiE\% 
Mr,  Edjcund  Potteu,  Mr.  Watnby,  Mr,  Stan- 
hope, Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  An- 
derson, and  Blr.  Mcndella: — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  he  the 
quorum* 

Supply,  —  Oommittee  upon  Monday 
next. 

Notice  takeEi  tliat  40  Members  were 
not  proBent ;  House  eounttul,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Honse  adjotimed  at  a  quarts 

before  Nine  o'clock,  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OP    LOEBS, 

Monday,  2ith  Fthmary,  1873. 

MINTJTES*]  —  Shlbct  CJoicmitteb  —  Horses, 
nominaUd, 

Public  BiLL»-*5'«^^rf  i^cfl^/i?*^— Epping  Forest  • 
(19),  diteAafftd, 

S«Uci  C^wmiV^^tJ^-Eeguktion  of  Railways  (Pre- 
vention of  Accidents)  ^  (23),  tt^mittatai. 

NAVY— H.M,S.  "DEVASTATION/' 
POSTPOITEHEjrT  OF  NOTICE, 

The  Earl  of  CAMPEE1)0^\^  rose  to 
make  a  request  of  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
eross-Benchea  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale) 
whose  Notice  on  the  subject  of  the  Beva^- 
tation  stood  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day,  He  wished  in  their  Lordships' 
House  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  noble 
Friend  whieh  he  had  ah-eady  made  to 
him  in  private.  The  commissioning  of 
the  DevmlatioHf  as  their  Lordships  were 
aware,  was  an  occurrence  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  She  was  believed  to  be  not 
only  the  most  powerful  vessel  of  war  in 
the  world,  but  she  was  also  one  of  a  new 
type,  and  the  first  unmasted  sea-going 
ironclad  that  had  as  yet  been  launched. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  intended 
when  moving  the  Navy  Estimates  in  the 
course  of  the  next  fortnight  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  statement  with  re- 
ference to  her,  and  therefore  he  now 
veaitured  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  to  post- 


pone his  Question  until  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates had  been  moved.  His  reason  for 
asking  the  noble  Earl  to  postpone  the 
matter  was  that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  that  all  the  various 
points  with  reference  to  the  BevasMion 
which  had  excited  public  interest  should 
be  dealt  with  completely  and  simultane- 
ously, and  that  above  all  it  was  important 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  erroneous 
infei^nces  being  drawn  from  an  answer 
to  an  isolated  question.  After  the  Navy 
Estimates  had  been  moved  ho  should  be 
very  glad  to  afford  the  noble  Earl  any 
information  in  his  power. 

TuE  Eabl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
he  had  intended  to  ask  his  noble  Friend 
whether  the  Devastation  was  to  be  in- 
clined in  order  to  ascertain  her  stability 
at  various  angles,  and  as  to  what  trials 
were  to  be  made  at  sea  to  ascertain  her 
efficiency  and  safety  as  a  sea-going  vessel 
in  bad  weather,  such  as  a  sea-going 
vessel  is  Hable  to  encountor  at  all  seasons. 
He  felt  much  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment of  constructing  such  a  ship  as  the 
Bemsfati'on,  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  had  held  that  she  would  be  a  good 
sea-going  vessel,  but  he  thought  that  a 
trial  of  such  an  iron-clad  should  be  made 
in  order  to  decide  the  question.  After 
the  appeal  made  to  hira  by  his  noble 
Friend,  and  the  reasons  stated  for  that 
appeal,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  postpone 
his  Question. 

The  Duke  or  SO^IEESET  desired  to 
say  a  word  as  to  tho  inconvenience  of 
allowing  Notices  to  stand  on  the  Paper 
of  tJxe  day  for  which  they  had  been  put 
down,  and  giving  no  intimation  to  noble 
Lords  beforehand  that  they  were  not  to 
be  brought  on.  He  had  come  down  to 
the  House  at  some  inconvenience,  but 
he  should  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
believed  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  observations  on 
the  subj  ect  of  th e  Bera^  ta  t  ion ,  H  e  could 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  postponing 
the  matter.  It  coidd  not  be  discussed 
among  a  whole  mass  of  figures  such  as 
entered  into  the  Navy  Estimates ;  but  if 
the  subject  of  the  Bevastation  was  taken 
by  itself  their  luord ships  might  have  a 
useful  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
vessel,  which  he  believed  was  far  fi?om 
satisfactory. 

The  Eahl  of  LAXJDERD;VLE  could 
assure  the  noble^Duke  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  had  not  had  notice  of  the  in- 
tended postponement.    He  wasnot  aware 
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that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down)  intended  to  make  this  request 
until  it  was  too  late  to  give  notice. 

The  Eakl  of  CAMMIEDOWN  said, 
he  regretted  that  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset)  should  have  suffered 
any  inconvenience.  The  request  for  a 
postponement  was  only  made  to  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  on 
Saturday  night,  and  until  their  Lord- 
ships met  this  afternoon  he  had  been 
unable  to  inform  the  noble  Duke  that 
there  would  be  a  postponement.  He 
thought  the  noble  Duke  would  himself 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  would  desire  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  making  his  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Devastation  before  the 
subject  was  discussed.  He  must  demur 
to  his  noble  Friend's  statement  as  to  the 
vessel  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  COMMIS- 
SIONS (IRELAND)~PURCHASE  OF 
RENT  CHARGE.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFOED  asked, 
as  to  the  Lish  Church  Act,  1869,  What 
proportion  of  '* owners'*  have  applied  to 
the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners 
to  purchase  their  rent-charge  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  and  whether  it  was  intended  to 
propose  any  change  in  the  conditions 
under  which  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes 
may  now  bepurchased  (imder  the  32nd 
section)?  His  reason  for  asking  the 
Question  was  that  it  is  generally  tmder- 
stood  that  the  progress  made  so  far  had 
been  very  slow,  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  proprietors  concerned  havmg 
as  yet  applied  to  purchase.  As  one  of 
the  proprietors  he  was  not  surprised 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  They 
had  from  the  first  protested  against  the 
conditions  laid  upon  them,  and  although 
last  year  some  modifications  were  made 
and  some  advantage  given  to  them  on 
the  score  of  an  allowance  as  deduction 
for  payment  of  poor  rate,  still  they 
hoped  for  yet  better  terms ;  and  there 
was  a  general  impression  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  some  measure  in  prepara- 
tion—either by  the  compulsory  conver- 
sion of  all  tithe  rent-charge  into  a  Go- 
vernment rent-charge,  to  expire  at  a 
fixed  time,  or  by  some  other  arrangement 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners.  As  an 
instance  of  the  delay  which  had  been 
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caused  by  the  prevailing  uncertainty, 
he  might  mention  that  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1872,  he  applied  to  purchase 
a  tithe  rent-charge  of  £9  6*.  9d.,  and 
the  purchase  was  not  yet  completed.  It 
had  advanced  considerably,  but  the  trans- 
action was  a  very  small  one  to  extend  over 
more  than  a  year.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  any  charge  against  the  Com- 
missioners— they  had  had  a  very  com- 
plicated matter  to  deal  with.  The  change 
made  in  the  law  last  year,  small  as  it  was, 
had  interrupted  their  proceedings,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  uncertain  what  the 
result  of  their  action  might  be ;  but  it 
was  now  known  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  surplus  available  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses  or  other 
public  purpose,  and  he  hoped  to  hear 
that  some  arrangement  was  in  view  to 
enable  owners  to  purchase  their  rent- 
charge  on  more  favourable  conditions. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  it 
was  quite  true  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  owners  in  Lreland — only 
4,700,  which  was  a  very  small  propor- 
tion— had  applied  for  commutation  un- 
der the  Irish  Church  Act ;  but  at  present 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  bringing  in  any  measure  on 
the  subject. 

House  adjourned  at  half -past  Five 

o'clock,  'till  To-morrow, 

a  quarter  before 

Five  o'clock. 
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it  IB  intended  (by  sec»  31,  p.  15,  of  the 
University  Education  (Ireland)  BiE) 
thftt,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November 

1874,  the  twenty-eight  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  the  Collegiate 
Members  sent  by  the  Colleges  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule,  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  admit  to  the  University 
system  any  otlier  Colleges  which  may 
before  that  time  have  applied  for  admis- 
sion ;  and,  if  so,  whether  provision  will 
be  made  to  eecuTe  that  those  new  Col- 
leges shall  send  their  representatives  to 
the  Council  before  the  day  (January  1, 
1875)  mentioned  in  Clause  2  ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  is  proposed  to  vary  the  represen- 
tation of  each  College  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  number  of  students 
which  may  bo  matriculated  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  wois  that  the  Coun- 
cil, when  completed  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1874,  would  be  enabled,  if  it 
thought  fit,  to  exercise  any  of  its  func- 
tions in  preparation  for  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary; 1875,  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
intention  of  the  Government  or  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament,  that,  he  supposed, 
was  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  measure 
itself,  and  whatever  was  not  contained 
in  the  Bill  would  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Council  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  wei*e  appointed. 
Supposing  they  exercised  their  functious 
in  such  a  way  as  to  declare  ceilain  Col- 
legos  to  be  members  of  the  University, 
he  apprehended  that  intention  would 
have  no  effect  until  the  Ist  of  January, 

1875.  In  reply  to  the  second  Question, 
he  had  to  state  that  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  was  that  the  period 
when  the  election  was  to  be  held  should 
be  conclusive  and  final  with  regard  to 
the  election  for  the  Council. 

Loan  EOBEET  MONTAGU  wished 
to  know  whether  there  was  no  provision 
to  be  inchided  in  the  Bill  which  would 
cause  the  Council  to  affiliate  Colleges  so 
that  those  Colleges  might  bo  able  to 
send  up  members  before  the  ist  of 
January  ? 

Ma.  GLADSTONE  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord 
rather  anticipates  the  discussions  in 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

METRIC  WEIGHTS  AKD  MEASITRE&- 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTIOX, 

Me.  J.  B.  SMITH  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 

TOL.  CCXr\^  [thuid  sfiRiEs.] 


it  be  his  intention  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  establish,  after  a  fixed  period,  the  use 
of  metric  weights  and  measures  ? 

Mn.  CniCHESTEE  FOETESCUE. 
in  reply,  said,  that  a  Bill,  if  introduced 
by  the  Government,  would  not  contain 
provisions  for  the  estabhshment  of  the 
system  by  way  of  compulsion,  but  would 
legalize  its  optional  use  in  this  country. 
The  question,  he  might  add,  was  one 
with  regard  to  which  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion,  and  it  would 
be  premature  at  present  to  say  whether 
he  could  bring  in  a  BiU  dealing  with  it 
this  Session. 

lEISH  LAKD    ACT,   1870^THE  12th 
CLAUSE.— QUESTIONS'. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  (for  Mr.  M'Oaethy 
Downing)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  he  is  aware  of  steps 
having  been  taken  by  one  of  the  largest 
Proprietors  of  Land  in  Ireland,  to  induce 
or  coerce  many  of  his  tenants  to  enter 
into  contracts  in  Tvriting,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  make 
any  claim  for  compensation  under  any 
provision  of  the  '^  Irish  Land  Act  of 
1870;'*  and,  whether  he  is  aware  that 
decisions  have  been  made  that  a  tenant 
who,  after  his  tenancy  had  been  deter- 
mined by  a  notice  to  quit,  entered  into 
new  terms  pursuant  to  the  proviso  in 
the  18th  Section,  thereby  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  improvements  made  by  him 
previously  to  the  new  tenancy ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  apply  to  Parliament  to 
amend  the  Act,  by  repealing  the  12th 
Clause,  and  otherwise  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  this  was  a  question  of  some  intri- 
cacy, and  upon  which  a  good  deal  de- 
pended with  regard  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  a  most  important  law,  and 
he  greatly  regretted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr-  Downing)  was  not  in 
his  place  to  put  the  Question,  because 
he  would  rather  have  said  in  his  pre- 
sence what  ho  felt  compelled  to  say  in 
his  absence  respecting  the  former  part 
of  his  Question.  He  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised 
the  influence  he  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  discussion  on  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  and  he  also  conceived 
that  the  Irish  Members  had  contributed 
2  E 
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House  on  the  Irish  Land  Act  they  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  many 
important  questions  the  line  ought  to 
be  drawn  at  £50  rental ;  that  under  £50 
rental  certain  claims  should  exist,  and 
that  the  tenant  should  not  be  permitted 
to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act,  be- 
cause the  House  did  not  think  that  he 
had  sufficient  independence  to  enable 
him  to  contract  fairly  with  his  landlord. 
But  above  that  line  the  House  thought 
that  the  tenant  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  his  landlord.  What  had  been 
done  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  was  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Act.  Then  as  regarded 
the  second  part  of  the  hon.  Member's 
Question,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  convenient  for  the  House  that  he 
should  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
exact  nature  and  effect  of  the  judgments 
that  had  been  given.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  two  views  had  been  taken,  and 
that  the  Act  as  it  stood  did  not  corre- 
spond with  either  extreme  view.  He 
believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  in 
''another  place"  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  amend  the  Act  by  introducing 
provisions  to  validate  any  contract  what- 
ever, irrespective  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  holding,  to  exclude  all  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance.  If  he  understood 
the  view  taken  by  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
advocated,  on  the  contrary,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  holding, 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  make  a 
contract  excluding  his  right  to  make  a 
claim  for  compensation  for  disturbance. 
The  Act  did  not  concur  with  either  of 
those  extreme  views.  It  drew  a  certain 
line,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  that  line  had  worked  unsatisfactorily; 
and  therefore  he  could  say  very  distincuy 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  (Go- 
vernment, as  at  present  advised,  to  apply 
to  Parliament  to  amend  the  Act  by  re- 
pealing the  12th  clause  of  the  statute. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  mischievous  if 
any  doubts  were  to  exist  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 
The  Government  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose themselves,  nor  would  they  regard 
favourably  any  proposal  from  others,  for 
amending  the  Act  in  accordance  either 
with  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member,  or 
with  those  in  an  opposite  sense  which 
had  been  expressed  elsewhere. 


a  great  deal  to  the  acceptance  of  that 
measure.  But  these  circumstances  made 
him  regret  very  much  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  consider  the  conduct  of 
a  particular  landlord  in  Ireland,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  landlords 
in  Ireland,  a  fitting  subject  for  inquiry 
in  that  House.  No  one  could  think  that 
the  landlord  in  question  had  gone  be- 
yond either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
discretion  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  Act.  He  should  have  been 
loath  to  answer  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  had  it  not  been 
that  he  had  received  jfrom  his  son.  Lord 
KUdare,  by  telegram,  a  short  statement 
of  the  facts,  which  he  thought  he  had 
better  read  to  the  House,  with  only  one 
or  two  verbal  changes,  which  he  thought 
would  make  the  matter  more  intelligible. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

"  No  tenant  has  been  requested  to  sign  a  new 
agreement,  except  when  the  old  one  had  expired 
or  a  new  valuation  was  necessary.  No  tenant 
has  been  debarred  from  compensation  where  the 
holdin^:  was  under  £60  valuation;  nor,  in  the 
case  of  large  farms,  has  any  tenant  been  ex- 
cluded from  compensation" — 

that  was  to  say,  had  been  excluded  from 
prospective  compensation — 

"  under  the  new  agreements  for  improvements 
made  wiUi  the  landlord's  consent ; " 

the  landlord's  consent  was  prospectively 
required  with  regard  to  certam  leases 
about  to  be  made  of  holdings  above 
£50  per  annum. 

"  No  tenant  has  been  debarred  from  compen- 
sation where  the  holding  was  under  £50  per 
annum  for  improvements  effected  before  the 
signing  of  the  new  agreement,  to  which  he 
would  have  been  otherwise  entitled,  in  the  very 
few  instances  where  such  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  tenant." 

And  he  might  add,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  upon  the  extensive  property 
in  question  there  were  only  about  five 
or  six  cases  where  any  comment  had 
been  made;  and  of  those  five  or  six 
cases,  if  he  was  rightly  informed,  and 
he  ought  to  be  righfly  informed,  all  ex- 
cepting one  had  concluded  the  new 
leases,  and  the  other  was  still  pending, 
not  upon  the  question  of  the  terms  of 
the  tenancy  imder  the  Act  generally, 
but  upon  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  rent.  So  much  for  the  particular 
circumstances  of  that  case.  With  regard 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the  Act  pro- 
ceeded, he  might  remind  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  in  the  discussions  in  that 

Mn  Gladstone 
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CENTRAL  ASIA— B0UOT)A11IES  OF  THE 
AFGHAN  STATES.-QITESTION. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Who* 
ther,  having  regard  to  the  poHtical  com- 
plications which  have  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  unknown  and  undefined 
bounitaries  in  the  easels  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Origon.  he  would  take  steps  at  onoo, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Governmenta  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Cabul,  formally  to 
defiuo  the  limits  of  the  Afghan  States 
by  acrtual  survey  and  examination ;  and 
to  cause  such  survey  to  result  in  a  map, 
and  topographical  description  of  the 
line,  as  it  may  be  finally  ascertained  and 
agreed  on,  which  may  be  referred  to 
should  difliculty  arise  at  any  future 
time  ? 

MsL.  GLADSTONE:  If  there  were 
likely  to  be  any  difficulty  in  tlie  case  to 
which  the  Question  of  the  hon,  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  refers — ^which,  as  at  present 
advised,  I  do  not  believe — I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  about 
a  joint  triangular  survey  of  the  limits 
of  the  Afghan  States,  between  Eussia, 
England,  and  CabuL  But  'I  will  also 
point  out  to  the  hon>  and  gallaut  Ba- 
ronet that  really  when  we  speak  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  deal  with  land  boundaries, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  expect  that  defi- 
nitiveness  of  territorial  limitation  which 
we  should  be  able  to  attain  iu  civilized 
countries^  I  have  heard  the  argument 
seriously  urged,  that  where  Abraham 
erected  an  altar  it  was  perfect  proof  that 
he  possessed  landed  property »  But  I  do 
not  think  you  can  make  an  argument  of 
that  kind  serve  with  respect  to  Central 
Asia.  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether, 
in  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  could  discover  any  accu- 
rately di^awn  land  boundaries ;  and  any 
attempt  to  do  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  people  would 
not  be  likely  to  succeed.  So  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  the 
whole  question  for  every  practical  pur- 
pose is  settled  by  the  fact  tnat  the  boun- 
dary is  a  river  boundary.  What  boun- 
dary that  is,  or  whether  it  has  been 
rightly  or  wrongly  taken,  is  another 
matter,  and  one  into  which  I  cannot  now 
enter ;  but  that  is  the  belief  which  we 
entertain^  and  consequently  no  difiiculty 
whatever  is  likely  to  arise. 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Coram ittee  read. 

Motion  made^  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chaii\" 

AliMY^LENGTH  OF  SEUYICE  OF  KEOI- 

:ments  m  india.^resolution. 

Colonel  BABTTELOT  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  length 
of  Sernce  of  Hegimenta  in  India,  and  to 
move,  **That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  such  service  ought  to  be  short- 
ened.'* An  appeal  had  been  made  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
forego  the  privilege  of  now  addressing 
the  House  in  order  to  allow  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  statement  on  the 
Army  Estimates.  He  must  remind  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  (Colonel 
Barttelot)  was  but  a  very  humble  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  was  boimd  to 
confoi-m  himself  to  its  Bules;  whereas 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  at  liberty 
to  address  it  on  all  occasions.  He  thought 
he  was  perfectly  justified,  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  to 
bring  forward  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  great  and  crying  grievance.  If  this 
question  did  not  involve  the  life  and 
health  of  many  of  our  soldiers  in  India 
—if  it  were  merely  a  money  question,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  he  might  well 
have  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  but  as  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Army  w^ere  concerned, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  the  last  person 
who  would  shrink  from  bringing  forward 
theu'  gi'iovances.  It  might  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  hon.  Members  that 
on  the  1 3th  instant  he  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  shorten  the  time  of  service  of 
regiments  in  India  in  consequence  of 
his  short -service  system.  The  answer 
was  a  very  simple  one — no ;  but  that, 
whilst  the  ranlc  and  file  were  to  have 
short  service,  it  had  been  arranged 
with  the  Indian  Government  that  the 
officers  and  non-commis&ioned  officers 
should  remain  in  India  for  12  years. 
That  was  an  extraordinmy  statement, 
because  now  the  service  was  only  10 
years  in  the  Infantry,  though  it  was 
true  that  in  the  Cavalry  it  was  12 
years.  Many  of  his  friends  understood 
the  matter  in  a  different  w&y ;  they  said 
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that  the  Secretary  for  War  was  going  to 
alter  his  proceedings  in  reference  to 
short  periods  of  enlistment,  and  that  the 
men  were  to  go  to  India  for  12  years. 
He  (Colonel  Barttelot)  said  no,  because 
such  an  arrangement  would  destroy  the 
Beserve  at  home,  because  it  would  de- 
prive it  of  nearly  half  the  men  who 
should  have  gone  into  it.  He  must  take 
it  that  the  men  were  to  be  relieved  on 
the  short-service  system  in  India;  and 
he  should  wish  to  make  some  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  expense,  and 
also  to  express  his  fear  that  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  regiments  would  not  be  im- 
proved by  the  regulations  made.  He 
would  further  ask,  could  it  be  just  that 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers should  remain  in  India  for  12 
years,  whilst  the  men  were  only  to  serve 
there  for  six  years  ?  Lastly,  he  should 
have  to  advert  to  the  consequences 
to  the  health  and  ^e  lives  of  the  troops 
serving  in  India.  Now  as  to  the  ex- 
pense. They  all  knew  that  the  ex- 
fense  of  conveying  troops  to  and  from 
ndia  was  very  great ;  but  he  thought 
that  he  could  show  that  under  a  system 
of  shorter  service  this  expense  would 
not  be  greater.  His  (Colonel  Barttelot' s) 
proposition  was  that  no  regiment  should 
serve  in  India  longer  than  five  years. 
We  had  now  62,965  men  in  India.  It 
would  take  about  12,600  men  per  annum 
to  relieve  them  in  five  years.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  alter  for  the  Indian  service  the 
term  of  enlistment.  Why  should  not 
men  be  enlisted  in  this  country  to  serve 
for  a  certain  period  here  first,  and  then 
go  to  India  for  five  years  with  their  regi- 
ments and  return  with  their  regiments  ? 
If  we  increased  the  men  1 0  per  cent  above 
the  number  required  to  go  to  India, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  reliefs  to 
go  to  India  while  their  regiment  was 
there.  They  would  naturaUy  decrease 
whUe  they  were  in  India,  and  when  they 
came  home  they  would  be  able  to  go 
into  the  Army  of  Eeserve.  He  had 
authority  for  saying  that  it  would  only 
take  12,600  men  to  relieve  the  Indian 
regiments,  they  serving  there  for  only 
five  years.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  Ee- 
tum  asked  for  by  his  late  lamented 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Graves),  whose  loss  was  regretted  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was 
a  Eetum  of  Navy  Transports,  which 
was  ordered  on  the  28rd  of  May,  1871. 
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A  later  Eetum  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, although  it  was  moved  for  in 
April  last  year.  The  Eetum  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  showed  that  in  the  year 
1867-8  18,410  persons  were  conveyed  to 
India  and  back;  in  1868-9,  18,141 ;  and 
in  1869-70,  25,439 ;  making  an  average 
of  more  than  20,000  troops — including 
women  and  children — conveyed  during 
the  year.  That  would,  anyone  would 
say,  be  amply  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
Army  in  five  years.  He  thought  the 
expense  of  so  relieving  the  Army  would 
not  be  greater  than  it  was  under  the 
present  system.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  we  did  not  now  sail  round  the 
Cape.  We  had  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
expense  of  carrying  troops  to  India  was 
only  £19  4*.  per  head,  including  officers, 
whilst  for  privates  alone  it  was  little  more 
than  £14  per  head.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
late  Member  for  Liverpool  had  said  that 
the  Mercantile  Marine  were  prepared  to 
do  that  service  at  a  far  less  sum  than 
the  Government  transports  cost.  In 
former  times  ifc  used  to  be  calculated 
that  to  take  a  man  to  India  and  place 
him  there  cost  £50.  Under  the  proposed 
system  he  would  take  the  women  and 
children  at  1,400,  instead  of  at  the 
present  fig^ure  of  3,000.  If  they  sent  out 
younger  men,  there  would  be  fewer  of 
them  who  would  be  married.  It  was  the 
old  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  who  were  married ; 
and,  as  he  had  said,  there  would  be 
fewer  women  and  children,  and  anybody 
who  had  seen  those  classes  of  persons  in 
India  would  think  that  a  great  advan- 
tage. There  was  a  pamphlet  which 
had  been  published  by  an  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  who  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  who  calculated  by  a 
five  years'  service  in  India  they  would 
save  on  conveyance  of  troops,  in  depots 
in  this  country,  and  under  the  head  of 
women  and  children,  and  women's 
quarters  in  India,  in  all  £314,600  per 
annum ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  wiiter 
had  rather  understated  than  overstated 
the  amount.  His  (Colonel  Barttelot's) 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  regiments  in 
India  would  effect  a  saving  of  £40,600 
as  compared  with  the  scheme  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  That  he  believed  in  no 
way  overstated  the  case,  so  that  there 
was  a  large  margin  to  cover  any  addi- 
tional expense  which  might  be  incurred 
by  more  frequent  transports.  But  even  if 
the  short-service  system  advocated  caused 
additional  expense,  that  expense  could 
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not  be  placed  in  competition  for  one 
moment  with  tlie  health  and  lives  of  the 
soldiers.  It  shonld  not  be  forgotten, 
in  considering  this  matter,  that  aa  men 
were  enlisted  sometimes  at  1 7  and  were 
not  Bent  to  India  until  they  were  20^ 
three  years  out  of  the  six  would  be  gone 
before  their  Indian  service  commenced. 
That  being  so,  how  often  would  troops 
have  to  be  relieved  in  India  under  the 
present  circumstances?  The  eiprit  de 
corp»  of  the  regiment  would  be  fostered 
also  by  the  system  he  proposed.  Those 
having  personal  experience  of  the  Army 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  meant  by 
a  regiment  in  good  heart,  a  regiment 
whose  officers  knew  their  men  and  whose 
knew  their   officers- — a    regiment 
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prepared  at  all  points,  anxious  to  be  led 
iDefore  the  enemy,  and  inspired  by  a 
desire  for  distinction*     Such  regiments 
might  be  preserved  if  they  went  out  bodily 
to  India  with  all  their  officers  and  men 
intact,  and  remained  there  for  five  years. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral of  Ordnance  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  upon 
this  point,  for  he^  at  least,  knew  what 
the  value  of  esprit  de  corps  was.     How 
different  would  be  the  case  of  a  regi- 
ment with   its  oliicera    remaining    out 
there  for  one  period  and  the  men  for 
another,  and  the  men  being  sent  out  in 
driblets  to  be  absorbed  there  into  the 
body  which  had   already  acquired  the 
indolent  habits  which  were  consequent 
upon  serving  in  a  troj)ieal  climate,  How 
preferable  would  it  bo   for  the   whole 
body  to  go  out  together  fresh  for  their 
work*  In  the  first  five  years  of  a  soldier's 
life  in  India  he  was  far  iitter  to  do  hia 
duty  thEin  he  would  be  afterwards.     It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  it  would  be 
better  either  for  officers  or  men  to  re- 
main in  India  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years.    The  statistics  showed  clearly 
that  the  longer  a  man  remained  in  India 
the  worse  it  was  for  his  health.     Those 
diseases    that   permanently  disabled   a 
man  did  not  come  on  suddenly,  but  tliey 
did  come  on  as  years  passed  by,   and 
every  year,  after  a  certain  time,  waa 
moat  deti-imontal  to  health.     The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  had  already 
referred  said  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  proportion  of  tix>ops  invalided 
was  about  5  per  cent  per  annum,  whilst 
under  ih^  five  years'  system  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  be  only  3  per  cent. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  a  great  thing  if 
they  could  save  so  large  a  percentage  of 


men  sent  home  invalided  ?    Hie  number 
of  men  saved  by  such  a  decrease  would 
bo  1,250  per  annum,  and  surely  that 
was  worthy  of  their  consideration*     The 
death-rate  the  same  writer  fixed   at  3j 
er  cent,  instead  of  3J.     Would  it  not 
e  worth  while  to  try  a  system  which 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  would 
save  1  per  cent  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers 
in  India,  or  620  men  per  annimi  ?  Much 
sympathy  was  exhibited  on  tlic  occasion^ 
of  shipwrecks  of  any  magnitude  ;    but 
here  was  a  loss  of  life  which  was  posi- 
tively appalling  when  it  was  known  that 
a  change  of  system  might  prevent  it, 
without  causing  any  counterbalancing 
hardship,    expense,    or    inconvenience. 
But  the  evil  as  regards  the  men  was 
small  when  compared  with  the  position 
of  the  officers.     If  ^yq  years'  service  was^ 
proved  to  be  as  much  as  an  Englishma  " 
could  stand  in  India  without  detriment 
to  his  healtli,  what  could  be  said  of  the 
case  of  the  officers,  who  were  bound  to 
serve  there  for  12  yenrs.  while  the  men 
were  in  some  cases  able  to  return  homo 
in  three,  or,  at  the  most,  six  years.   Tho 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  ho 
had  quoted  estimated  that  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent  in  the  regi- 
ments upon  short  service,  so  that  a  re- 
giment that  went  out  810  strong  woidd 
return  624  strong,  and  this  seemed  to 
bo  a  very  fair  estimate.     He  (Colonel 
Barttelot)  doubted  whether,  under  the 
present  system,  the  regiments  were  ever 
so  strong  as  that  during  their  last  yearns 
service  in  India.     The  lU-eifects  of  the 
long-service  system  were  forcibly  shown 
by  some  statistics  respecting  the  stay  of 
the  38th  Hegiment  in  India,  which  he 
would  gladly  place  at  the  disposal  of  any 
hon*  Members  who  desired  to  examine 
them  more  closely.     In  order  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  regiment  no  fewer 
than  73  officers  were  sent  out  to  it  be- 
tween  1857   and  1871,  when  the  regi- 
ment returned  home.     The  strength  of 
the  regiment  in  1857  was  1,061,  of  whom 
45  were  officers.     During  the  time   it 
was  in  India  the  regiment  was  increased 
by  1,351.     Between  1857  and  1871   it 
decreascid  by  1,781,   and  in  the  latter 
year  embarked  for  England  647  men,  69 
women,   and  65  children.     One  officer 
and  78  men,  or  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
number  who  went  out,  were  all  who  left 
this  country  and  returned  with  the  re- 
giment  to   England.     This  was  a  fair 
sample  of  what  happened  in  other  regi- 
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,  ments,  for  he  was  recently  told  that  the 
number  of  men  who  returned  to  England 
in  the  drd  Battalion  of  the  Bifle  Br^;ade, 
which  was  absent  for  15  years  in  Ladia, 
would  not  average  7  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  went  out.    As  to  the  sanitaiy  efEect 
of  the  scheme  he  proposed,  most  people 
believed  that  young   soldiers  died  off 
more  quickly  than  older  men  in  tropical 
climates.     But  the  Army  Medical  Blue 
Book  of  1870,  confirmed  as  it  was  by 
other  medical  reports,  showed  that  in 
India  soldiers   died    at    the    following 
rates : — Under  20  years,  less  than  1  per 
cent ;  horn  20  to  30  years,  less  than  2 
percent ;  £rom  30  to  35  years,  3  per  cent; 
nom  35  to  40  years,  4^  per  cent ;  and 
over  the  age  of  40,  7  per  cent.     Thus  it 
seemed  that  the  longer  men  remained 
in  India  the    more    liable  they  were 
to  disease ;  that  there  was  no  advantage 
in  keeping  old  soldiers  in  India;   and 
that  the  average  of   health  decreased 
every  year,  while  mortality  and  invalid- 
ing increased.    Now,  if  by  the  system 
he  proposed  —  namely,   the  five  years' 
system  —  the  death-rate  could  be  de- 
creased by  1  per  cent,  and  the  invaliding 
by  2  per  cent,  they  would  certainly  have 
done  something  not  unworthy  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  knew  there 
was  a  difficulty  with  the  right  hon.  Gkn- 
Ueman  opposite— one  arising  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  India  Office. 
That  difficulty  developed  itself  in  red- 
tapism,  with  which  those  establishments 
were  eaten  up.     He  hoped  that  they 
would  soon  see  much  less  red-tapism 
than  at  present  existed  in  those  Depart- 
ments.    He  thought  he  had  shown  that 
his  system  would  not  cost  more  than  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  that  the 
existing  system  was  bad  for  the  eeprit  de 
eorpiy  and*  for  the  regimental  system  at 
home  and  abroad ;    that  it  was  a  gross 
injustice  to    officers    and    non-conmiis- 
sioned  officers;    and  that  on  sanitaiy 
grounds  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  in 
Lidia  one  day  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  country.     He 
would  appeal  to  those  hon.  Members 
below  the   gangway  who  came    down 
there  night  after  night  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  flogg^g  and  branding  in 
the  Army,  and  he  would  ask  them  whe- 
ther they  would  not  also  do  something 
for  those  good  soldiers  who  had  served 
their  country  long  and  faithfully  in  the 
distant  clime  of  India.     He  would  ap- 
p^  to  those  who  had  wives  and  chu- 
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dren,  and  ask  them  whether  they  would 
like  to  keep  those  valiant  men  one  day 
longer  in  a  tropical  climate  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and 
pray  them  to  remember  what  that  Army 
had  done  for  this  oountiyy  and  he  be- 
lieved were  prepared,  if  necessaiy,  to  do 
again  for  uat  very  country  of  which 
they  were  just  talking,  to  remember 
what  the  Army  of  the  present  day  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
He  would  appeal,  in  fact,  to  all  men  who 
had  the  intecrest  of  the  British  soldier  at 
heart,  and  he  believed  that  that  appeal 
he  should  not  now  make  in  vain.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded  by 
moving  his  Resolution. 

Captain  TALBOT  rose  to  second  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
He  divided  the  subject  into  three  heads 
~<x>Bt,  sanitary  considerations,  and  effi- 
ciency; the  last  of  which,  he  main- 
t^ed,  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  believed  that  if  he  could  prove  that 
the  sanitaiy  condition  of  the  Army  and 
its  efficiency  would  be  imint>ved,  that  the 
House  would  not  shrink  from  a  greater 
cost;  butit  was  his  belief  that  a  positive 
economy  might  be  effected.  He  had 
moved  for  a  Betum  which  would  show 
the  strength  of  all  r^^ents  in  India  at 
the  time  of  their  departure  fox  that  coun- 
try, and  durinfl^  eveiy  year  to  the  present 
time ;  the  nxmiber  invalided  year  by  year, 
and  the  draughts  sent  out  to  replace 
them.  This  Ketum  would  show  that, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  service  of  regi- 
ments in  India,  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  invalids  were  sent  home ;  and 
that  year  by  year  the  numbers  of  invalids 
increiEised.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  introduced  a  system  of  short  enlist- 
ment ;  and  he  wished  to  know  how  that 
system  would  work  with  long  service  in 
India.  But  firsts  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  short  enlistment  was  a  reality 
or  a  sham;  whether  it  was  such  a  auocesa 
in  the  promise  of  providing  an  adeqai^te  - 
reserve — ^not  a  miserable  30,000  or  40,000 
men,  but  numbers  to  fill  up  our  bat- 
talions to  a  war  strength,  and  kee^  them 
up  to  that  strength  in  war — as  to  jaalify 
the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
soldier,  which,  with  short  service  in  the 
ranks,  was  more  or  leas  inevitable  ?  If 
it  did  promise  such  sooceaB*  and  it  wim 
determined  to  cany  out  tiie  syslemy  how 
would  it  work  witii  long  aerrke  of  v^- 
ments  in  India?    With  reliab  •f«7  13 
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years  it  might  te  necessary  to  renew  a 
great  portion  of  regitnenta  three  times 
in  that  period.  A  recruit  enlisted  at  1 8, 
but  was  not  to  bo  sent  to  India  until  20 ; 
and,  uonsequently,  ho  had  only  four  years 
out  of  his  engagement  to  serve  there. 
His  place  was  filled  by  another  recruit, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
by  a  third.  This,  however,  applied  only 
to  the  rank  and  file.  How  about  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  officers? 
That  these  latter  sliould  be  called  upon 
to  serve  in  India  for  12  years,  while  the 
rank  and  file  were  constantly  changing, 
was  manifestly  Avrone,  He  appealed  to 
the  House,  not  on  behalf  of  the  rich 
ofEcors  or  of  those  in  high  positions, 
but  of  the  poor  men — the  class  of  men 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  often  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  encourage  to  join 
and  remain  in  the  service — who  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  England  on  six  months 
leave,  or  even  to  the  HiEs;  but  were 
compelled  to  swelter  year  after  year  in 
the  plains.  Ho  knew  of  many  such  in- 
stances* The  possibility  of  exchanging 
was  much  diminished,  for  men  would 
not  often  exchange  to  India  without 
some  money  compensation.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  ho  felt  bound 
to  allude,  however  delicate  the  subject 
might  be.  The  State  was  a  gainer  by 
the  death  of  every  ofiitier^directly  as 
regarded  those  who  had  purchased^  in- 
directly as  to  those  who  had  not  bought 
their  commissions — because  deaths  and 
invaliding  made  a  fiow  of  promotion, 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  money  retirements.  Although 
no  Government  could  be  influenced  by 
such  a  motive,  it  should  be  doubly  care- 
ful that  it  could  never  be  said  that  the 
State  was  careful  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
those  in  whom  it  had  interest  —  the 
soldiers — while  ifc  was  not  so  careful  of 
those  by  whose  sickness  or  death  it  had 
to  gain.  But  short  enlistment  was  not 
tmiversal  in  the  Line,  and  did  not  exist 
in  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  Cavalry  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  hill  stations ;  and 
he  considered  it  a  great  hardship  that 
their  service  in  India  had  not  only  not 
been  reduced^  but  actually  increased 
from  10  to  12  years.  jVhnost  all  autho- 
rities agreed  in  recommending  short  ser- 
vice, especially  Lord  Hai'diuge  —  than 
whom  no  one  had  greater  experience: 
Sir  Henry  Burand,  Sir  David  Wood, 
Lord  Mayo — ^ whose  loss  they  felt  day 
by  day — advocated  what  seemed  most 


feasible — relief  by  battalions  instead  of 
by  di-aughts.  That  was  the  phin  he 
(Captain  Talbot)  recommended — sending 
out  battaUons  up  to  a  full  strength  of 
1,000  or  even  1,200  men,  and  lotting  it 
decrease  to,  say,  two-tliirds  of  that  num- 
ber, and  then  relieving  it  by  another 
battaHon.  He  had  only  heard  two  ob- 
jections— that  they  would  have  '*  young 
regiments  *'  and  unequal  battalions. 
Young  regiments !  What  had  they  now  ? 
^\'Tiat  was  the  65th  llegiment,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  the  Houi^e 
two  yeaxs  ago  that  two-thirds  of  the  men 
were  under  20  years  of  age  ?  As  to  un- 
equal battalions,  he  maintained  tliat  if 
they  were  composed  of  men  of  iinder 
six  years*  service  in  India  they  would 
keep  their  average  sti'ength,  under  hard- 
ships and  exposure,  far  more  than  would 
battalions  composed  of  men  of  10  or  12 
years  in  India,  That  was  what  was  re- 
quired— not  a  mere  nominal  equality  of 
strength,  but  a  strength  that  could  be 
relied  upon  when  caUed  to  take  the  field. 
He  would  say  nothing  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  expense  in  depots,  and  in  the 
ver}^  great  saving  by  a  reduction  of 
women  and  children — his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  had  touched  on  those  points. 
But  he  would  say  one  word  as  to  tlie 
expensive  mode  of  conducting  reliefs. 
The  Transport  Committee  recommended 
the  Government  to  rely  *'  more  and  more 
upon  the  Mercantile  Maiine ;  **  instead 
of  whit-'Ii  they  had  established  a  great  and 
expeuttive  system  of  relief  by  troop-ship. 
The  cost  per  head  was  £  1 9  each  way ; 
while  Ijy  employing  ships  that  carried 
freight  the  amount  would  be  reduced 
by  one-half.  He  admitted  the  value  of 
having  some  troop-ships,  and  the  great 
comfort  to  the  men  ;  but  he  doubted  the 
expediency,  on  economical  grounds^  of 
conducting  the  whole  system  of  relief 
by  them.  Local  allowances  might  be 
reduced:  he  saw  no  reason  why,  if  a 
sliort.  service  only  was  required,  they 
should  be  greater  than  in  Ceylon  or  in 
other  Eastern  climates.  So  much  for 
economical  considerations ;  now  for  thosed 
of  life  and  health.  All  medical  authorities 
agreed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  longer 
men  stayed  in  India  the  greater  waa 
the  deterioration  in  health  and  strengtlu| 
The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  of  1859  ' 
was  not  asked  to  consider  the  question 
of  short  service ;  but  the  evidence  taken 
by  it  was  conclusive  as  to  its  advisability. 
It  reported  that  the  meantime  of  service 
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in  India  was  8-6  years — that  11  recruits 
were  annually  require^  for  100  men.  The 
Beport  of  the  Commission  of  Organisa- 
tion of  the  Army  in  India  gave  a  Return 
showing  that  the  rate  of  exhaustion  was 
10  per  cent  annually.  In  evidence  be- 
fore the  Transport  Committee,  Colonel 
Gordon  stated  that  men  were  practically 
changed  twice  in  10  years.  There  was 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  by  Sir 
David  Wood,  who  advocated  regimental 
reliefs  quinquennially,  who  was  satisfied 
that  much  of  the  present  sickness  and 
inefficiency  in  the  Army  was  connected 
with  a  defective  system  of  relief.  But  the 
annual  Army  Medical  Report  of  1870 
gave  figures  that  were  quite  conclusive 
to  his  mind.  In  the  10  years,  1860-69, 
the  admissions  to  hospital  were  1,591 
per  1,000;  constantly  non-effective,  62 
per  1,000;  deaths,  27  per  1,000;  dis- 
charged as  invalids,  18  per  1,000 ;  total 
deaths  and  discharged  as  invalids,  45 
per  1,000.  In  healthy  districts  in  Eng- 
land among  men  of  soldiers'  ages  the 
death-rate  was  8  per  1,000  —  in  un- 
healthy trades  and  districts,  1 2  per  1 ,000. 
There  was  a  table  showing  the  ratio  of 
deaths  to  age  in  India — Under  20  years  of 
age,  8  per  1,000 ;  under  25, 17  per  1,000; 
under  30,  19  per  1,000;  under  35,  30 
per  1,000;  under  40,  44  per  1,000; 
under  45,  68  per  1,000.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  effect  of  climate  was  far 
greater  upon  men  dispirited  and  dis- 
couraged, which  was  often  the  case,  who 
looked  forward  to  years  in  India  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  not  get  home 
except  as  invalids— engendering  a  wish, 
which  was  often  father  to  the  disease,  that 
they  might  become  invalids.  Then  he 
arrived  at  the  most  important  point — 
the  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army.  This  long  service  in  India  had 
a  deterrent  effect  in  obtaining  recruits 
— it  prevented  men  re-enlisting.  It  in- 
duced all  who  could  get  the  money  to  pur- 
chase their  discharge.  It  was  a  cause 
of  much  desertion.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  a  distinguished  regiment  was 
under  orders  for  India — a  regiment 
second  to  none  in  eitprif  de  corpn  and  in 
devotion  to  its  colonel — every  man  ap- 
proaching the  completion  of  his  firet 
engagement,  and  others,  who  applied 
to  purchase  their  discharge,  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  colonel  not  to  leave 
the  regiment.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion they  refused;  stating  that  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  out  with 
the  regiment  for  a  few  years,  but  the 
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prospect  of  10  years — which  would  com- 
plete their  total  service  in  the  Army — 
was  too  much  for  them.  Was  that  con- 
ducive to  the  efficiency  or  popularity  of 
the  service  ?  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  regiment  arriving  in  India  with 
the  knowledge  that  in  six  years  it  would 
be  at  home  again — not  as  driblets  of 
invalids,  but  as  they  went  out — a  regi- 
ment— would  be  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  one  depressed  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  by  one — as  invalids 
or  time-expired  men — they  were  to  come 
home ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  service 
theregimentwouldhardlyhaveamanwho 
went  out  with  it.  What  was  the  encou- 
ragement to  officers  or  non-commissioned 
officers  to  keep  up  the  drill,  discipline, 
and  appearance  to  the  high  standard 
expected  and  obtained  in  England  ?  The 
appearance  and  condition  of  regiments 
on  their  return  proved  this  —  tihey  re- 
quired years  oft;en  to  recover  from  the 
habits  contracted  in,  and  inseparable 
from,  a  military  life  in  the  tropics.  The 
late  Sir  James  Ghraham,  in  one  of  the 
last  public  acts  of  his  life,  expressed 
his  opinion  before  the  Transport  Com- 
mittee— 

'*  That  it  was  a  military  quesiion  of  the  great- 
est importance :  though,  of  oourse,  the  more  fre- 
quent the  reliefs,  relatively  may  he  the  expense : 
but  as  regards  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
British  Army,  I  am  persuaded  that  these  xegi- 
mcntal  reliefs  must  he  frequent." 

Sir  David  Wood,  in  evidence  before  the 
same  Committee,  observed  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  draughts  and  entire 
battalions.  The  former  invariably  ar- 
rived at  Allahabad — where  he  was  Com- 
mandant during  and  after  the  Mutiny — 
disorganised  and  sickly ;  and  many  were 
soon  sent  back  to  the  hospitals.  On  the 
other  hand,  battalions  arrived,  for  the 
most  part,  in  good  health  and  discipline, 
went  to  the  front,  and  their  men  were 
not  seen  again.  He  admitted  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  a  new  system  of 
reliefs,  which  must  be  done  gradually ; 
and  he  also  acknowledged  the  ffieai 
benefits  and  reforms  that  had  been 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  aoldier, 
especiaUy  with  regard  to  hill  sanitaria ; 
but  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done. 
Some  might  say  that  this  was  not  a 
question  for  the  House  of  Oonmunis, 
but  it  was  so  of  all  others ;  for,  while 
every  consideration  pointed  to  the  ad- 
visability of  shortenea  service,  the  aafiio* 
rities  were  afraid  to  recommend  it  en 
the  score  of  expense.    It  required  pees- 
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sure  from  the  IIoubg  of  Commons.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  the 
evidenee  incompleto,  let  him  give  a 
Committee  or  a  Royal  Commission.  No 
inquiry  had  heen  made  for  years^  and 
evidence  accumulated  year  by  year. 
Wliile  they  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
somewhat  mmantic  philanthropy  all  over 
the  world,  from  Fiji  to  Zanzibar^  it  did 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  that  they 
annually  sacrificed  perhaps  double  the 
number  of  lives  that  were  necessary. 
He  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
case  made  by  his  hon.  and  gaDant 
Friend ;  but,  if  not,  he  should  not  cease 
to  urge  this  subject  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House — not  in  any  spirit  of  obsti- 
nacy, but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
course  of  policy  he  had  poiated  out  was 
one  founded  upon  principles  of  humanity 
and  expediency,  tending  alike  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leavf)  out  from  the  word  "Thnf*  to  the 
end  of  tho  Quetstion,  iti  nnlf^r  to  add  the  words 
**  in  th(^  opinion  of  thiiJ  lioiiBO,  tho  term  of  iSer- 
vico  of  Regimi'nts  in  Indiii  ought  to  be  shortened/' 
^{Oi>hHt(  JimtUkt,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 


Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 


it  ion  pro 

ed  to  DC  ! 
Question.** 

Mr.  CARrm^LL:  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  a^surod  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  introduced  this  subject 
that  he  would  have  an  equally  good 
opportunit}--  of  bringing  it  forward  on 
another  occasion  ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
convenience  of  myself,  but  because  I 
thought  tlie  whole  House  would  be  de- 
sirous of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Army  Estimates  and  the 
consideration  of  the  general  question. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  may  rest 
assured  that  he  does  not  differ  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  his  estimate  of 
this  question  as  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
the  health,  life,  and  comfort  of  the 
soldier.  He  lias  stated  very  justly  that 
that  ought  to  be  the  govei'ning  and  prin- 
cipal COD  si  deration.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  stated,  if  I  understood  him 
roiTectly,  that  the  mortality  at  present 
in  India  is  3  J  per  cent,  and  that  he  pro- 
poses a  plan  by  which  he  will  reduce  it 
to  2  per  cent.  Well,  if  I  can  show  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  by  the  latest 
Beiuins  I  have    received    that    he    is 


entirely  mistaken  in  his  facts — that  the 
mortality  has  been  less  than  2 J  per  cent 
during  the  last  10  years,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  which  I  have  any 
record  it  has  been  less  than  2  per  cent — 
lees  than  tho  amount  to  which  he  pro- 
posea  to  reduce  it — then  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  disinoliDed  to  admit  that  his 
sheet-anchor  has  failed  him,  and  that 
the  great  argument — one  I  shall  cer- 
tainly never  dispute — from  the  mortality 
of  the  troops  has  entirely  failed  him. 
Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Eeturn,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Uirector  General  of 
the  Anny  Medical  Department  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  headed — *^  Table  showing  the 
sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength  of  the  European 
troops  serving  in  India  during  the  ten 
years,  1862-71  " — a  period  later  than 
the  statistics  to  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  referred.  The  year  1872 
was  an  exceptional  year,  when  the  high 
ratio  of  deaths  compared  with  that  of 
1871  was  the  result  of  epidemic  cholera 
in  Bengal,  which  in  the  ten  months, 
January  to  October,  caused  529  out  of 
860  deaths  reported.  But  the  table  I 
hold  in  my  hand  says  that  there  iHeti, 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  upon  the 
average  of  10  years— 1862-1871— 24-44, 
which  the  House  will  perceive  is  less 
than  2i  per  cent,  and  in  last  year — for 
the  tendency  is  rather  to  improve — in 
1871,  the  ratio  was  18'73— that  is  loss 
than  2  per  cent,  tho  amount  to  which 
the  hon*  and  gallant  Member  proposes 
to  reduce  it.  I  have  not  yet  the  Re- 
tui-ns  for  1872.  I  have  said  that  I  b*^'- 
lieve  if  I  had  they  would  be  disturbed 
by  an  epidemic ;  but  I  quote  the  last 
Ketunis  in  my  possession.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  (Captain  Talbot)  discussed 
a  little  the  Purchase  question,  and  also 
the  question  of  the  Army  Ileaerves*  I 
hope  he  will  not  consider  it  discourteous 
on  my  part  if  I  now  decHne  to  follow 
him,  being  anxious  that  the  House 
should  go  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
into  Committee  on  the  Estimates*  when 
I  shall  have  an  opx)ortunity  of  answering 
the  question  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber has  put  as  to  the  Reserves.  The 
hon*  and  gallant  Member  who  introduced 
the  Motion  put  the  case  of  the  38th 
Regiment,  which,  he  said,  had  been  14 
years  in  India.  [Colonel  BAitTTELoxr 
More  than  14  years,]  Well,  then,  in 
fixing  12  as  the  future  period  for  the 
residuum  of  tlie  head  quarters  in  1\i4\3Bw^ 
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I  am  introducing  no  innovation.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  referred  to 
statistics  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
of  the  Army  in  India,  and  he  dwelt  upon 
what  he  c€Jled  the  excessive  expense  of 
the  troopships.  Now,  it  was  evident 
that  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
were  sent  home,  a  smaUer  proportion 
would  remain  in  India  with  the  head 
quarters.  What  had  been  actually  the 
case  in  this  respect  ?  The  Director  Ge- 
neral says — 

"The  table  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the 
proportions  of  men  sent  home  as  invalids  from 
India  during  the  last  eight  years  compared  with 
the  preWous  periods,  but  imaccompanied  by  any 
increase  in  the  proportion  discharged  the  service, 
after  their  arrival  in  England.  The  increase 
has  arisen  from  the  greater  &cilities  afforded  for 
sending  men  home  by  the  troopships,  and  the 
result  of  it  has  been  the  saving  of  many  men  to 
the  service  who  would  otherwise  have  probably 
died.  The  proportion  sent  home  has  "been  one- 
third  more  than  formerly.  The  proportion 
finally  discharged  has  been  rather  unaer  that  of 
previous  periods  if  1870  be  omitted,  when  it  was 
increased  by  the  results  of  the  epidemic  fever  in 
the  2l8t  Regiment  at  Kurrachee.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  Army  maybe  esti- 
mated from  the  following  comparison  of  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  of  the  European  troojw 
(exclusive  of  those  in  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Ck)mpany)  from  1838  to  1856 
inclusive,  with  that  of  the  period  1862-71.  From 
1838  to  1856,  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  moan  strength 
admitted  into  hospital  was  1,991,  while  there 
died,  exclusive  of  those  killed  in  action,  66*90. 
From  1862  to  1871  the  ratio  per  1,000  was  151*24, 
and  the  death-rate,  exclusive  of  those  killed  in 
action,  was  24-44." 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  by  any  arrange- 
ment we  have  made  we  have  increeised 
the  mortality  in  the  Army.  The  truth  is 
all  the  arrangements  have  tended  exactly 
in  the  opposite  direction.  What  have 
those  arrangements  been  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  introduced  short  service ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  intro- 
duced the  system  of  linking  battalions 
together,  in  order  that  some  might  serve 
in  India  and  some  at  home.  I  shall, 
when  the  House  is  in  Committee,  have 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  system 
under  which  officers  appointed  in  future 
would  be  enabled  to  exchange  without 
losing  their  places  on  the  rota.  There 
is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  finding  officers 
to  go  to  India,  for  the  service  is  a  popu- 
lar one.  The  eflfect  will  be  thi^— An 
officer  is  no  longer  obliged  to  leave  the 
service  if  unfit  to  serve  in  India ;  but 
he  returns  home,  takes  his  place  in  the 
sister  battalion  for  which  he  might  very 
well  be  competent ;  while  another  takes 
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his  place  in  India  to  whom  service  there 
is  agreeable.  By  this  self-acting  process 
the  climate  suits  itseK  to  the  oonstitution 
of  the  individual.  In  addition  to  this 
reduction  in  the  sickness  and  mortality, 
there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
proportion  constantly  non-efEective  from 
sickness.  This  was  shown  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  Army  in  India  to  have  been 
84  per  1,000  of  the  strength  prior  to 
1860,  while  in  1870  it  was  only  58  per 
1,000.  The  House  must  hot  be  led 
away  by  the  notion  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  long  or  short  service  in  India. 
It  is  a  question,  not  of  length  of  service 
of  men,  but  simply  of  the  head  quarters 
of  the  regiment.  I  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  I  have  left  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  statistics  standing,  or  have 
overthrown  them  ?  If  I  have  overthrown 
them  as  regards  health,  how  can  he  ex- 
pect me  to  go  through  those  statistics 
of  finance  which  he  read  £rom  the  same 
pamphlet  ?  I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  I  decline 
to  accept  those  statements  at  demand. 
These  are  questions  of  Indian  finance, 
which  do  not  fall  under  my  administra- 
tion. All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  will  convince  either 
Qie  India  Office  or  the  Committee  of  this 
House  which  is  about  to  discuss  Indian 
military  expenditure  that  his  statistics 
are  accurate,  they  will  be  very  happy 
to  accept  and  act  upon  them.  As  far  as 
the  Gk)vemment  is  concerned,  we  have 
arranged  with  the  India  Office  that  the 
head  quartei*s  of  a  regiment  shall  remain 
in  India  12  years;  that  the  men  who 
have  enhsted  for  a  short  service  will 
never,  unless  they  choose,  serve  more 
than  six  years,  and  that  the  officers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging,  and 
no  difficidty  in  so  doing.  The  non-oom- 
missioned  officers  and  men  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  volunteering  for  an- 
other term  of  service.  I  submit  that  I 
have  answered  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  as  far  as  health  is  oonoemed ; 
and  I  venture  to  differ  altogether  from 
his  statementsonfinance,  which,  however, 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  substan- 
tiating. I  have  ^own  that,  instead  of 
lengthening  the  continuance  even  of  the 
head  quarters  of  regiments,  we  have  re- 
duced and  made  certain  that  which  was 
uncertain.  I  have  in  my  hand  atatements 
showing  that  regiments  have  lemained 
upwards  of  17  years.     We  have   le- 
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diiced  it  to  a  fixed  syBtem,  T>y  which  the 
head  quarters  will  be  regularly  reHevod 
at  the  end  of  12  years,  and  by  which 
neither  officers  nor  men  will  be  compelled 
to  continue  for  any  period  injurious  to 
tlieir  health  and  strength. 

Colonel  STU.IET  KNOX  said,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  wished 
to  put  aside  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  iu  order  that  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  official  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Army  Estimates;  but  surely  the  life 
and  health  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
served  in  India  were  matters  of  equal, 
if  not  of  more  importance  than  the 
statement  referred  to.  Now,  he  had 
himself  served  in  India,  and  had  seen 
some  officers  and  men  sicken  and  die, 
while  othei^B  who  could  atibrd  to  pay 
for  exchanges  were  able  to  return  home. 
It  was  absurd  to  say  that  exchanges 
could  stiJl  be  made  as  heretofore.  Nei- 
ther the  Controller  General  nor  himself 
would  ever  have  gone  to  a  bad  climate 
if  they  could  liave  helped  it.  It  was  un- 
just to  send  to  India  for  12  years  offieers 
wlio  had  paid  for  their  coiamissions. 
It  was  true  that  under  the  old  system 
a  regiment  sometimes  in  the  interests  of 
the  coimtry  remained  15  or  20  years; 
but  this  did  not  rebut  the  general  rule 
that  infantry  regiments  stayed  10  and 
cavaliy  12  years.  He  trusted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  uiiintention- 
ally  made  the  officers  suffer  sufficiently 
in  other  ways  by  his  arrangements, 
would  reconsider  the  question  before  he 
practically  lengthened  the  term  of  service 
in  India. 

Coloxi:l  GILPIN  maintained  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  failed  to 
bliow  the  compatibility  of  short  enlist* 
meut^  and  an  Amiy  of  Heserve  with 
long  service  abroad.  He  was  anxious 
for  a  strong  Beserve ;  but  a  third  of  the 
Army  would  be  in  India,  and  on  the 
long-service  system  he  would  lose  a 
third  of  his  Eeserves.  He  was  always 
adverse  to  the  short- service  system,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  could  be  obtained  in 
order  to  efficiently  caiTy  it  out.  The 
Policti  Gmcite  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that,  though  recruits  were  obtained, 
they  could  not  keep  the  isie%  in  conse- 
quence of  desertions  being  so  numerous. 
They  were  told  that  recruits  not  only 
came  iu>  but  that  they  found  their  depote 
without  the  escort  of  the  sergeant ;  but. 
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in  reality,  they  had  not  done  so.  Men 
would  not  devote  the  best  years  of  their 
life  to  the  Army  unless  with  a  retiring 
allowance  to  look  forward  to,  and  it  was 
this  which  under  the  old  system  induced 
men  to  serve  20  years  in  India. 

Colonel  CORBETT  questioned  the 
advantage  of  keeping  head  quarters  sta- 
tionary, which  were  numerically  small, 
and  of  letting  the  bulk  of  the  men  move. 
Unless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  could  show 
that  the  mortality  and  sickness  of  the 
troops  could  not  bo  reduced,  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend's  (Colonel  Barttelot^s) 
statistics  would  practically  pass  uncon- 
tradicted. He  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how,  with  the  short  service  of  the 
men,  thoy  could  carry  out  with  advan* 
tage  the  long-service  period  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  did  not  see  how  with  affiliated 
battalions  the  system  could  work  other- 
wise than  awkward ;  because  if  both 
were  abroad,  the  system  adopted  for 
keejying  up  the  strength  must  be  broken 
thmugh.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
deserved  great  credit  for  bringing  the 
subject  forward. 

GENEB.U,  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUK 
said,  he  wished  to  keep  distinct  the  ques- 
tion of  the  officers  and  that  of  the  men. 
With  the  latter  Indian  service  had  always 
been  exceedingly  popular.  The  Boyal 
Commission  of  1859  distinctly  reported 
that  the  Artillery  and  Indian  services 
were  very  popular,  and  the  Commission 
of  1 866,  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  also 
reported  tliat  recruits  for  India  could 
always  be  obtained.  While  during  the 
(Jriinean  War  the  force  for  that  service 
could  never  be  raised  above  two -thirds 
of  the  establishment,  yet  dui'ing  the  In- 
dian ^iutiny  men  flocked  to  the  regi* 
ments,  raising  the  force  in  a  very  short 
time  to  the  full  complement.  The  House 
should  remember  that  no  regiment  ia 
ever  ordered  home  from  India  without 
the  men  being  called  upon  to  volunteer 
to  remain  beliind,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  from  one-third  io  one- half  of  the 
soldiers  invariably  offered  to  do  so.  The 
service,  in  fact,  was  popular,  because 
nowhere  were  private  soldiers  better 
cared  for  than  they  were  in  India. 
Among  other  things,  they  had  splendid 
barracks,  which  had  been  built  at  an 
expense  of  not  less  than  from  £250 
to  £400  per  head.  It  was  but  just  to 
acknowledge  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  8tate  for  War, 
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haying  reduced  the  number  of  companies 
in  India  from  520  to  400,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  of  cavalry  from  77  to  54, 
thus  enabling  nearly  500  officers  to  come 
home,  had  done  essential  service  to  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the 
finaiicos 

8m  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  as 
this  was  a  most  important  question, 
affecting  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of 
the  British  Army,  he  could  not  be  sur- 
prised that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
should  have  felt  a  desire  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct form,  rather  than  have  it  mixed  up 
with  the  general  statement  about  to  be 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  sub- 
ject was  so  mixed  up  with  the  question 
of  short  service,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  new  question  of  linked  battalions — 
as  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  in- 
terest to  the  statements  about  to  be 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
that  he  hoped  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  House  on  his  Motion.  How- 
ever desirous  they  all  were  of  hearing 
the  statement  of  the  Minister  for  War, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  deserved  credit  for 
bringing  the  subject  involved  in  his 
Motion  imder  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

CoT^NEL  BAIITTEI.OT,  after  the  ap- 
peal from  his  right  hon.  Friend,  said, 
ho  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion ;  but  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  bring  the  question  on  again 
should  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Ghentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  not  be  satisfactory  as  to  the  linked 
battalions,  and  other  matters. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  '^  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTI^IATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Mr.  card  well  :  Sir,  the  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne  has  already 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  Esti- 
mates which,  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  it  is  now  my  duty 
to  submit  to  you  have  been 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


"  Framed  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  and 
moderatioii  of  our  establishments,  under  dream- 
stances  of  inconvenience  entailed  by  variations 
of  an  exceptional  nature  in  the  prices  of  aome 
important  commodities." 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show  yon 
that  these  Estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
that  efficiency  and  moderation,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  show  you  that  we 
have  incurred  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  abnormal  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  important  stores.  Sir,  the 
total  amount  of  the  present  Estimate 
is  £14,416,400.  The  saving  upon  the 
Estimates  of  last  year  is  £408,100  to  be 
added  to  the  saving  on  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  £1,027,000.  But,  Sir,  in 
making  this  comparative  statement  of 
expenditure,  I  wish  to  prefer  a  claim  to 
be  allowed  to  add,  in  reference  to  the 
savins  I  have  already  mentioned,  this 
consideration  —  namely,  that  my  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  sits  beside 
me  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  has  been  com- 

Eelled  to  include  in  the  Estimates  which 
ave  been  prepared  under  his  immediate 
control  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £400,000 
on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  fuel,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
and  various  other  articles  fop  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  provide.  That  does 
not  include  the  additional  cost  which 
may  fairly  be  charged  upon  the  Vote  for 
Works  and  Buildings.  That  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  estimate;  but  the  estimate 
given  to  me  is  £50,000.  The  Conmiittee 
will  observe,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
whicli  might  have  been  saved  if  prices 
had  remained  in  their  normal  condition 
— had  we  had  to  deal  with  them  under 
the  circumstances  which  existed  two 
years  ago — would  have  been  doable  that 
which  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  Esti- 
mates. These,  however,  may  be  but  oc- 
casional charges,  and  future  years  may 
bring  us  back  to  the  ordinary  state  of 
prices.  But  in  the  course  of  what  I  shall 
have  to  lay  before  you,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  propose  a  sum  of  £55,000,  whi<£ 
will  be  m  the  nature  of  an  adyantage  to 
the  soldier  in  the  arrangement  m,  his 
pay,  and  that,  if  you  provide  it,  will  be 
a  permanent  charge.  My  right  hon. 
Fnend  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemment 
stated  the  other  evening  that  he  beliered 
the  saving  in  the  Estimates  for  the  two 
great  services — ^the  Navy  and  the  Annj 
— would  amount  to  £500,000  stodiiig. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  was  within  the 
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mark.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
tlie  effect  upon  the  Navy  may  have  been; 
but  I  have  shown  you  a  sum  equal  to 
that  stated  by  my  right  hon»  Friend  in 
this  Estimate  alone  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  introduce  to  the  Committee.  If  you 
admit  that  the  claim  I  have  made  is  just, 
and  if,  in  making  a  comparison  with 
former  years,  you  peimit  me  to  add  those 
sums  to  the  other  savings  I  have  men- 
tioned, then  we  ought  to  have  credit 
for  retrenchment  to  the  amount  of 
£1,940,000  in  the  two  years,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  of  £2,000,000.  I  hope,  Sir, 
that  will  satisfy  those  who  are  most  de- 
eirous  of  retrenchment  of  expenditure, 
that  those  Estimates  have  not  been  pre- 
pared without  a  careful  regard  for  that 
important  object. 

I  now  wish  to  make  a  comparison  with 
a  year  which  I  believe  was  the  lowest  in 
point  of  expenditure  of  any  year  since 
the  Crimean  War — Eamely>  the  first  year 
in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
my  present  office.  I  have  before  me  a 
statement  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
ultimate  net  expenditure  of  that  yeai*, 
and  it  was  a  peculiar  one  ;  because,  as 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Kincardine  (Sir  George  Balfoui-) 
knows,  there  wore  many  and  important 
questions  before  us  at  that  period  wbicjh 
could  not  be  settled  owing  to  the  ano- 
malous state  of  invention  at  that  time 
in  respect  of  the  armaments  on  which 
our  Ai-my  depends.  The  total  net  ex- 
penditure was  £11, 972, 100 — omitting,  of 
course,  arrears  of  Abyssinian  expendi- 
ture— and  the  net  expenditure  in  the 
Estimates  I  have  now  to  lay  before 
you  is  £13,231,400,  lea\nng,  in  round 
numbers,  a  difference  of  £1,250,000,  I 
have  already  accounted  for  £500,000  by 
tlae  rise  in  the  scale  of  prices,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  or  avoid  j  and 
with  regard  to  the  £750,000,  that  amount 
has  been  more  than  absorbed  in  those 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
more  highly  trained  and  costly  services — 
the  Artillerj%  Cavalry,  and  Engineers,  and 
to  the  Militia — which  I  think  I  may  say 
the  whole  House  and  the  whole  country 
insisted  should  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
adequate  efficiency.  Such  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  Estimates  I  now  lay  before 
the  Committee  with  those  of  that  year, 
which  I  believe  was  the  lowest  in  point 
of  expenditure  of  any  which  has  oc* 
curred  since  the  Ciimeau  War.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  to  compare  an 


Estimate  with  the  actual  amount  ex- 
pended is  a  very  disadvantageous  com* 
parison  ;  for  in  every  year  which  has 
happened  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  in  office  the  actual  expenditure 
has  fallen  considerably  short  of  the 
Estimate  which  was  laid  on  the  Table. 

Now^  Sir,  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine 
(Mr.  AV.  Fowler)  has  given  Kotice  of  a 
Motion  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
by  10,000.  lam  glad  to  see  my  hon. 
Friend  in  his  place,  as  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  ho  clearly  understands 
what  that  reduction  would  actually  mean. 
In  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  brigades  at  home,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  state  upon  the 
first  page  of  the  Estimates,  as  belonging 
to  the  Army,  3,964  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men,  to  be  added  as 
the  brigade  deputs  are  completed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  Friend 
has  seen  a  note  which  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  next  page,  and  which  says  that  as 
those  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers— of  which  latter  there  were  to  be 
3,170 — were  gi^aduaily  added,  a  reduc- 
tion would  bo  effected  in  the  permanent 
Staff  of  the  Militia  and  Auxiliary  Forces 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  increase.  I  understand  my  hon. 
Friend  to-night  intends  to  move  the  re- 
duction of  our  forces  on  account  of  tho 
20,000  men  added  to  our  Army  on  tho 
outbreak  of  the  German  "War.  Now,  I 
will  proceed  to  state  to  my  hon.  Friend 
how  that  matter  stands.  If  my  hon* 
Friend  will  refer  to  the  Estimates  of  last 
year  as  weU  as  to  these  he  wUl  find  that 
since  the  addition  of  those  20,000  men 
was  made  the  British  establishment 
proper  has  been  reduced  by  8,989  men, 
the  colonial  establishment  by  1,102,  and 
that  two  Madras  regiments  which  were 
at  that  time  voted  \x\yoTL  our  Estimates 
and  were  employed  in  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  numbering 
1,760  meu,  have  since  been  returned 
to  India.  Therefore,  out  of  the  ad- 
dition of  20,000  men  there  remain  now 
but  8,179,  and  that  number  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  addition  which 
the  House  and  the  countiy  thought 
proper  to  make  to  the  Artillery,  the 
Engineers,  the  Cavalry,  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps,  and  the  Army  Hospital  Corps, 
In  making  re- arrangements  of  the  ser- 
vice the  principle  has  been  to  retain  all 
those  forces  wnich  require  long  prepara- 
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Hon,  and  for  which  Beseires  are  not  pre- 

Cd,  and  to  rednce  those  which  need 
preparation,  and  for  which  Beserves 
are  actually  prepared.  Accordingly  the 
Gtiards/ which  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
German  War  were  raised  to  850  rank 
and  file,  we  have  now  reduced  to  750, 
the  number  at  which  they  stood  before. 
The  70  infantry  battalions  at  home  have 
been  reduced  to  520  rank  and  file,  with 
the  exception  of  the  10  first  ordered 
for  foreign  service.  Those  in  the  colo- 
nies or  garrisons  abroad  are  reduced  to 
600,  except  in  China,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  the  West 
Indies,  which  remain  at  820  rank  and 
file.  Such  are  the  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now,  I  have  been  asked  this  evening 
about  the  state  of  our  Beserves,  and 
upon  this  subject  there  appears  to  be 
some  confusion.  Some  people  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  reserve  of  men  enlisted 
for  short  service  is  already  in  existence  ; 
but  short  service  was  only  introduced  in 
1870,  and  it  was  for  six  years.  Con- 
sequently, that  system  will  not  begin 
to  come  into  operation  by  adding  men 
to  the  Eeserve  till  1876.  Having, 
however,  said  that,  let  me  say  that  the 
Army  Reserve,  which  was  very  small 
four  years  ago,  has  been  raised  in  the 
meantime  by  various  other  methods  to 
7,393  men,  while  the  Militia  Beserves 
at  the  last  training  amounted  to  31,522 
men,  making  a  total  of  men  liable  to 
service  at  home  or  abroad  of  38,915. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  if  we  have 
reduced  our  battalions  it  cannot  be 
charged  against  us  that  we  have  not 
adequate  Beserves  should  emergencies 
arise.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
23,804  second-class  Beserve  men  and 
pensioners,  and  all  these  three  classes 
are  independent  of  the  provision  which 
we  have  made  for  the  continuous  outflow 
of  men  from  the  ranks  to  the  Beserve  in 
future  years.  Of  men  in  the  latter  class 
we  have  over  18,000  in  the  battalions. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  strength 
not  of  our  rank  and  file,  but  of  our  re- 
gular establishment  of  all  arms  and  ranks, 
is  only  125,000 — considering  the  mani- 
fold duties  we  have  to  perform  and  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  our  colonies, 
I  think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  my 
hon.  Friend  not  to  press  the  Ajnendmmit 
of  which  he  has  givi  »* 

being  the  number  of  0 
the    Estimates    pxor 
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129,000  MiHtia,  13,000  Yeomaiiij, 
160,750  Volunteers,  10,000  Army  Re- 
serve,  25,000  Second  Army  B^rve, 
making  a  total  of  462,750,  of  whom 
there  are  at  home,  in  the  regimental 
establishments  available  for  service, 
436,838.  Now,  what  are  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  men  whom  we  are  to  train 
for  these  forces  ?  [CheerBj]  Those  cheers 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  I  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  meet  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  the 
subjects  of  recruiting  and  desertion.  I 
will  simply  and  plainly  lay  before  the 
Committee  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
The  question  of  a  Beserve  must  alwavs 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  estao- 
lishment  maintained,  and  the  rapidi^ 
with  which  you  pass  your  men. through 
the  various  services  into  the  Beserve. 
It  is  very  desirable  we  should  first  know 
the  number  of  recruits  it  is  in  our  power 
to  obtain,  because  if  we  exceed  that 
number  it  follows  that  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  practical  result  of  our 
calculations.  Now,  23,000  recruits  a 
year  will  maintain  our  establishment  at 
the  strength  presented  in  our  Estimates, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  Be- 
serves we  require,  if  passed  in  proper 
proportion  through  terms  of  lonff  and 
short  service.  The  actual  state  of  things 
is  this: — ^In  1870  we  obtained  rather 
more  than  23,000  recruits.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  had  23,165,  and  in  1872 
the  number  fell  to  17,371,  and  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  were  certainly  in  some 
degree  justified,  because  that  was  1,408 
below  tiie  casualties  of  the  year.  Dif- 
ferent people  will  j  udge  of  that  differently . 
Those  who  hear  me  all  know  what  was 
the  disturbance  of  the  labour  market  in 
the  year  just  expired,  and  if  they  sup- 
posed that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
recruiting  market  they  were  more  san- 
guine than  the  circumstances  justified. 
The  actual  result  was  that  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  recruiting  was  very 
much  interfered  with,  but  that  towards 
the  closing  months  exactly  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  These  things  depend  on 
great  economical  considerations  which 
affect  the  labour  market.  During  the 
three  last  months  in  1872  there  were 
5,146  recruits,  as  against  4,543  in  the 

Previous    year,    when    recruiting    was 
risk ;  and  in  the  last  month,  January, 
we  obtained  2,004  recruits,  being  the 
M'eBt  niunber  obtained  since  luirdi, 
L    So  that,  although  there  are  some 
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discouraging  cii'cum stances,  yet  the  ex- 
perience of  the  later  months  of  the  year 
led  to  more  gratifying  conclusions.  In 
the  present  month  of  February  we  did 
not  press  forward  recruiting,  because 
our  establishments  were  4,235  in  excess 
of  the  number  we  now  ask  you  to  pro- 
vide for  in  the  Estimates,  and  there  is,  you 
see,  no  difficulty  at  present  in  keeping  up 
our  strength.  Well,  you  will  ask  what 
is  the  quality — the  phy^qiie  —  of  your 
troops  ?  [Colonel  Noeth  :  Hear,  hear !] 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  is  one  of  those  who  think 
that  this  quality  is  not  good.  [C/olonel 
North  :  Hear,  hear  1]  I  should  have 
thought  that  afterwhat  has  passed  during 
the  last  two  years  he  would  have  changed 
his  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  have  laid 
on  the  Table — and  it  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members,  I  hope,  to-morrow — the  Ee- 
port  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Re- 
cruiting Department.  You  will  find  in 
that  Eeport  that  the  number  of  recruits 
who  failed  on  trial  last  year  was  less  than 
14  per  1,000,  which^  in  his  opinion,  is 
remarkably  small,  and  shows  that  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  medical  exami- 
nation of  recruits.  You  will  also  find 
that  the  commanding  officers  in  almost 
all  cases  approved  the  recruits  sent  to 
them.  The  principal  medical  officers, 
after  the  usual  montlily  examinations, 
generally  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
and  repoited  favourably;  and  if  those 
recruits  are  to  be  tested  by  the  appear- 
ance they  presented  in  the  Military 
Manoauvrea  of  last  autumn,  a  person 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  every  branch  of  the  British 
Ai-my  on  that  occasion.  But  then  it  is 
said  that  many  of  the  recruits  deserted 
before  they  joined  their  regiments.  If 
hon.  Members  read  this  Beport  they 
wiU  find  that  whereas  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission of  1860  stated  that  in  1859 
6,000  rcciTiits  deserted  before  joining 
their  regiments,  the  number  in  1872 
was  less  than  800.  It  is  very  much  to 
]>e  regretted  that  there  should  be  800 
desertions,  but  that  is  a  considerable 
improvement  over  1859.  When  it  is 
also  recollected  that  reoruita  are  no 
longer  sent  by  escort  to  their  regiments, 
that  a  railway  ticket  is  given  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  left  to  find  their  own 
way  unattended  to  their  regiments,  the 
Committee  wiU,  I  think,  be  of  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  such  great  dete- 
rioratioa  since  the  year  1859,    But  then 


everyone  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
dismal  accounts  given  of  recent  deser- 
tions. Far  be  it  from  me  to  extenuate 
the  evil,  or  to  represent  that  it  is  not 
discreditable.  Tliere  has  been,  no  doubt, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  desertions ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  exaggerating 
the  amount.  Whether  there  are  fewer 
desertions  in  our  Army  than  in  the  Army 
of  any  other  country,  looking  to  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  fi*eedom  we  enjoy,  is 
a  matter  on  which  I  shall  give  no  opi- 
nion. You  must  iudgo  for  yourselves  j 
but  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
accurate  account  of  recent  dtksertions.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  the  number  of 
desertions  has  been  greater  tlian  on  any 
former  occasion,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  deserters  to  recruits  has  been  greatly 
on  the  increase.  The  number  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regi-etted.  In  18T2  the 
desertions  were  5,861;  but  the  number 
who  rejoined  was  1,855,  leaving  a 
balance  of  4,006.  That  is  a  large  num- 
ber it  is  true,  but  far  short  of  the  alleged 
number  of  8^000.  Neither  is  the  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  desertions  by 
the  proportion  of  recruits  anything  but 
the  moRt  fallacious  of  rules.  I  bcliovo 
the  real  truth  to  be  that  when  a  great 
excitement  breaks  out  there  is  a  great 
disposition  to  enlist,  and  that  whon  the 
excitement  subsides^  not  only  is  there  no 
disposition  to  enlist,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  desert.  Whenever  there  is 
a  sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  Ai*my 
by  enlistment,  there  will  be  after  an 
interval  a  corresponding  amount  of  do- 
seil-ions.  In  the  last  months  of  1870 
and  in  the  earliest  months  of  1871  there 
were  raised  in  eight  months  about  30,000 
recruits.  The  consequence  has  boon 
that  in  1 87 1  the  desertions  were  chit*fly. 
and  in  the  greatest  proportion,  among 
the  soldiers  under  one  year's  service »  In 
1872  the  greatest  proportion  were  under 
two  years'  service.  The  conclusion  I 
venture  to  lay  down  is  that  the  gT#?ater 
number  of  desertions  take  place  in  tho 
regiments  having  the  largest  number  of 
recruits  and  within  a  short  time  after 
any  great  and  abnormal  enlistment.  In 
almost  all  cases  those  regiments  which  had 
tho  greatest  number  of  enlistments  had 
also  the  greatest  number  of  desertions. 
If  you  look  to  the  last  occasions,  wlien 
there  were  sudden  and  great  increases 
in  the  Army— namely,  the  periods  of  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny — 
it  will  be  found  that  at  first  there  was  a 
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great  number  of  enlistments,  and  that  at 
a  later  period  there  was  a  great  number  of 
desertions.  According  to  the  rule  I  have 
seen  laid  down,  in  1859  the  desertions 
were  22  per  cent  to  the  recruit ;  in  1860, 
19  percent;  in  1861,  41  percent;  and 
in  1862  exactly  the  same  as  in  1872 — 
namely,  32  per  cent.  What  I  say  is, 
that  this  rule  of  proportion  is  a  mislead- 
ing guide,  and  the  true  rule  is  that  when 
you  have  an  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  Army,  if  zeal  begins  to  cool,  and  if 
it  falls  out  that  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  labour  at 
high  wages,  there  will  be  a  great  pro-, 
portion  of  desertions,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  regiments  which  are  quartered 
in  districts  where  labour  is  especially 
in  demand  and  wages  are  extraordinarily 
high. 

I  will  now  explain  what  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  the  Militia.  The 
whole  number  of  Militia  taken  is  129,000 
men.  That  is  10,000  short  of  the  full 
number  that  it  is  proposed  ultimately  to 
raise.  Considering  that  the  Irish  MilLtia 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  so  very  far 
short  of  its  number  when  it  was  not 
called  out,  and  considering  the  great 
demand  for  labour  in  England,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  &at  in  1872 
30,154  recruits  were  enrolled  in  the 
Militia,  and  that  no  less  than  4,392  men 
were  furnished  to  the  Army  and  Marines 
by  the  Militia.  We  have  resorted,  as 
the  Committee  are  aware,  to  a  much 
longer  training  of  recruits  for  the  Militia. 
The  Inspector  General  assures  me  in  his 
Eeports  that  they  show  a  very  decided 
improvement.  The  Committee  are  also 
aware  that  three  years  ago  we  introduced 
the  practice  of  encouraging  Militia  offi- 
cers to  join  the  Begular  forces  and  go 
to  Military  Schools  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  drill.  The  Inspector 
General  teUs  me  that  the  number  of 
officers  who  have  done  so  is  now  630,  of 
whom  he  says  432  went  to  these  schools 
in  the  year  1872.  He  also  informs  me 
the  result  is  that  the  officers  show  an 
increased  interest  in  their  duties;  that 
increased  confidence  is  felt  by  the  offi- 
cers themselves,  and  inspired  by  them 
in  those  whom  they  command,  and  that 
several  officers  who  were  reported  incom- 
petent have  been  requested  to  send  in 
their  resignations.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  which 
the  Committee  has  always  approved,  and 
for  which  brigade  depots  are  to  be  in- 
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stituted,  and  have  done  away,  as  far  as 
was  in  our  power,  with  the  practice  of 
billeting.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  Militia 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom  only 
19,251  have  been  billeted  during  the 
year.  A  great  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  Militia  officers  by  offering  them  com- 
missions in  the  Army,  the  result  being 
that  whereas  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1871, 
there  were  only  849  subalterns  in  the 
Alilitia,  the  number  rose  to  1,303  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1873.  Perhaps  the 
Committee  will  here  permit  me  to  refer 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Militia  at  the 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  at  Salisbury.  So 
much  was  said  to  me — and  with  so  much 
warmth — ^by  distinguished  foreign  offi- 
cers about  the  appearance  of  the  Militia 
on  that  occasion,  that  I  think  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  attributed  it 
merely  to  courtesy  or  politeness,  or  if  I 
failed  to  convey  their  opinion  to  the 
House.  I  have  laid  upon  the  Table  the 
Report  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  which  you  will  find 
these  words — 

*'  The  regiments  of  Militia  that  were  out  at 
these  Manoeuvres  were  composed  of  very  fine 
bodies  of  men.  They  were  county  regiments 
from  the  three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  they  looked  well,  and  performed  their  duty 
admirably  as  far  as  it  could  be  expected  from 
the  shortness  of  their  training.  At  the  same 
time,^  there  is  much  required  to  perfect  the 
Militia ;  but  this,  as  many  other  improvements, 
can  only  be  acquired  after  time  and  experience, 
which  is  now  being  gained  annually." 

I  need  not  say  much  about  the  Yeo- 
manry, because  the  improvement  which 
has  been  effected  in  that  force  since  the 
Regulations  of  1870  were  issued,  has,  I 
believe,  been  already  admitted  by  the 
Committee.  What  I  have  to  say  of 
them  now  is  that  under  the  new 
arrangement  they  will  be  placed  imder 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonels  of 
the  regular  cavalry  force,  and  from  that 
arrangement,  coupled  with  the  increas- 
ing disposition  of  the  force  to  act  as 
mounted  rifles  and  practice  the  new 
mode  of  mounted  warfare,  the  Inspector 
General  expects  the  greatest  benefit. 
At  the  Military  Manoeuvres  we  called 
out  204  of  the  Army  Reserve.  We 
have  not  considered  it  necessary  as  yet 
— nor,  indeed,  have  we  very  well  been 
able — to  train  the  Army  Reserve  in  a 
regular  manner,  because  local  arrange- 
ments are  required  before  that  can  be 
done.  But  a  small  body  of  the  Army 
Reserve  were  called  out  to  attend  the 
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Military  Manoeuvres,  and  their  behaviour 
is  thus  spoken  of  hj  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Repoi-t  which  I  have  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House — 

**A  small  proportion  of  Army  Reeerv©  men 
were  called  upon  to  voliintetT  I  '  i^^'-nt 

iome  of  the  regiments  on  a  low  nt. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  sckldic;....^  ;  .iiiu^ 
and  pood  conduct  of  th&se  men.  On  future 
oocaaonB  I  Rhould  like  to  see  a  larja:f»r  nimilK^r, 
if  poadble,  brought  into  the  fioltL  It  is  valuable 
to  keep  lip  the  efticiencj'  of  the  men  by  a  short 
continuous  course  of  training",  and  it  is  of  gre^t 
ndTantagG  to  increase  the  weaker  battalions  by 
BO  acceptable  an  addition  of  trained  soldiers.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  Army  Reserve  men  may  be  in- 
duced annually  to  join  for  the  period  of  the 
Manojuvres," 

Now  I  come  to  the  Volunteers,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  statistics  I 
Bhall  read  about  them  will  be  deemed 
encouraging  or  not;  but  the  facts  are 
those: — In  the  year  just  expired  there 
^as  a  reduction  in  the  enrolled  Volun- 
teers of  14,434  J  in  the  efficient  Volun- 
teers of  1 1 ,  989 ;  and  in  the  extra  efficients 
of  4,242,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  1871,  The  proportion  of  non- 
efficients  to  the  general  force  was  30  per 
cent  in  1863,-  10  per  cent  in  1871  j  and 
only  9  per  cent  in  1872.  The  proportion 
of  non-extra-efficients  was  65  per  cent 
in  1863;  24  per  cent  in  1871  ;  and  in 
1872  it  was  only  21  per  cent.  As  the 
Committee  is  aw^are,  the  certificate  of 
the  proficiency  of  officers  did  not  exist 
in  1803— it  was  instituted  in  1870, 
and  in  1871  no  fewer  than  10,638  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  Volunteer  force  had  obtained  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency,  and  had  earned 
increased  capitation  grants  for  their 
respective  corps.  In  1872  the  num- 
ber  had  increased  to  11,580.  I  think 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  mo  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the 
Volunteers  is  more  than  compensated  by 
these  proofs  of  efficiency.  Tlie  inspec- 
tions have  been  carefuUy  conducted,  and 
I  am  informed  that  both  officers  and 
men  have  been  faii-ly  tested,  and  that 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  When  it  has  been 
Otherwise,  defects  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  some  officers  have  been  called  upon 
to  resign.  The  Campa  of  Instruction 
were  new  in  1 870,  and  tne  number  trained 
at  them  in  that  year  was  10,4B2.  In 
1871  the  number  had  increased  to  12/936, 
and  in  1872  it  had  again  risen  to  16,300. 
Of  the  Volunteers,  3,400  were  out  at 
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the  Autumn  Manceuvres,  and  of  these 
1,800  were  there  for  the  whole  of  the 
12  days ;  and  I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  their  conduct  and 
appearance  attracted  the  commendation 
of  every  soldier  who  witnessed  them. 
The  Camp  of  Artillery  Volunteers  at 
8hoeburynes8  has  elicited  the  most  fa- 
vourable notice,  and  as  a  Keport  on 
the  snbjeot  has  lately  been  laid  on 
the  Table»  I  need  not  further  refer 
to  it,  I  wish  to  say,  in  passing 
from  the  subject  of  the  Vohmteemil 
that  the  new  and  stricter iiiles  which  the 
Oonmiittee  supported  the  Qovei-nment 
in  prescribing  last  year,  have  been  fa- 
vourably aecGpted  by  that  body.  No 
doubt  the  Volunteers  have  dimiuishod 
in  number ;  but  they  have  improved  in 
efficiency.  In  applying  the  new  rules  to 
the  Volunteers,  we  have  done  for  that 
force  what  the  vine-dresser  does  for  the 
vine — 

"  Inutile^que  fidco  mmoe  amputana 
Feliciorea  injaerit." 

I  believe  that  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  regulations  you  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  an  ultimate  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Volunteers  j  becaus 
I  do  not  think  it  an  attribute  of  th€ 
English  character  that  it  will  go  through 
all  the  privation  and  trouble  which  that 
gallant  body  has  done  for  so  many  yean 
to  their  own  honour  and  the  advantag 
of  the  country,  without  washing  to  ap- 
proximate gradually  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  state  what  will  be  the  result 
of  that  scheme  of  localizadon  which 
mot  with  yoitr  favour  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament.  In  the  tirst  place,  let 
us  boar  in  mind  the  principle  on  which 
that  scheme  was  founded.  It  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1803— 

"  The  Army  must  bo  the  rallyini?  point.     ITie 
Anny  must  famish  example,  must  afford  instnic 
tion,  niujst  give  us  the  principles  on  whitb  tha 
national  Bystem  of  defence  must  be  formed,  anj 
by  which  the  Volunteer  foi-ces  of  this  count 
thoug^h  in  a  niililary  view  inferior  to  a  rttg 
anny,  would,   H^htiug  on  their  o^-n  soil  f« 
everything  d*:^  to  indiYiduiils  and  impoilant 
a  State^  be  invindble."' 

The  Act  was  passed  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1872,  and  I  have  now  laid 
on  the  Table  the  final  Beport  of  General 
MacDougall- 8  Committee  containing  the 
whole  of  the   scheme,  Qft\ss^^e^fe  Sax^^^ 
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general  arrangeineiita  founded  on  the 
county  organization.  In  Eiig:land,  there 
will  be  50  infantry  diBtricts,  in  Scot- 
land 8,  and  in  Ireland  8,  making  66 
altogether.  Of  artillery  districts,  there 
will  be  eight  in  England,  two  in  Scotland, 
and  two  in  Ireland*  In  Groat  Britain — 
£oT  there  are  no  Yeomanry  or  mounted 
Volunteers  in  Ireland — there  wiU  be  two 
cavalry  districts.  The  composition  of 
tlie  brigade  of  an  infantry  sub -district 
will  be,  as  a  rule,  two  Line  battalions,  two 
^lilitia  battalion s^  a  brigade  depot,  the 
Kiile  Volunteer  Coi'ps,  and  the  infantry 
of  the  Army  Eeserve.  Of  the  two  Line 
battalions,  one  will  usually  be  abroad;  the 
otliur  at  some  one  of  tlie  home  stations.  In 
tlie  eight  Irish  sub*districts  three  or  more 
Militia  battalions  will  be  associated  with 
the  two  Line  battalions  of  any  sub-dis* 
trict,  according  to  the  number  of  ooun* 
ties  composing  the  same.  The  composi- 
tion of  an  Artillery  sub- district  will  bo — 
the  Royal  Artillery  brigades  and  bat- 
teries therein  stationed,  and»  under  the 
Artillery  colonel^  Artillery  Militia  regi- 
ments, Artillery  Volunteer  Corps,  and 
Artiileiymen  of  the  Army  Reser^^e.  The 
composition  of  aCavalry  district  will  bo — - 
the  Cavalry  regiments  therein  stationed, 
and,  under  the  Cavalry  Colonel,  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  Light  Horse  Volunteerfi, 
Mounted  Rifle  Volunteers^  and  Cavalry 
Army  Reserve  men.  Thus,  the  general 
ofiieers  commands  would  comprise  several 
«ub -districts^  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  CommEmder-in-Chief  would  be 
distributed  through  the  general  officers 
commanding  to  the  otHcers  in  conmiand 
of  the  several  sub-districts, 

I  now  approach  a  subject  which  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  in  these  ar- 
rangements, and  which  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashii-e  (Captain  Stanley)  has  always 
taken  a  particular  interest  in — namely, 
the  precise  position  of  the  linked  bat- 
talions. Where  there  are  two  battalions 
in  one  regiment  the  arrangements  will 
be  comparatively  simple.  Bat  in  re- 
gard to  the  case  where  two  separate 
battalions  are  to  be  linked  together  for 
the  purposes  of  this  arrangement,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  the  highest  mili- 
tary authorities,  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, to  assist  us  in  accomplishing 
the  closest  tuiion  without  interfering 
with  the  traditions  and  e^nit  d€  corp$, 
about  which  we  heard  so  much  in  the 
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eai'ly  part  of  the  evening,  and  which  I 
beg  to  say,  although  I  am  only  a  civilian, 
I  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  thu 
world,  I  hope,  to  appreciate,  and  would 
be  the  last  to  do  anything  to  injure.  The 
recommendation  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows : — 

**  The  battaliooB  which  ahall  ho  linked  together 
to  foiin  the  Lino  portion  of  an  Administoitive 
Brigudu  uitdiT  the  now  organisation  shall,  bo  far 
as  regards  tljo  Bub-Liontenants  appointed,  and 
the  soldiers  enlisU'd,  iif  tt»r  the  date  of  the  order 
so  linking  such  battalions,  constitute  one  corps 
for  all  imlitar)'  purposes,  including  promotion. 

**  And  from  the  diite  of  aUf h  otdor  nil  appoint- 
ments of  Sub-Iieutenanta  to  Line  bfitt(dions»  and 
all  enlistmentA  for  Line  fiersieo,  shall  bo  for  tho 
biigadd  of  wliich  two  or  more  Liiie  hftttalloni 
form  a  component  part,  instead  of  being,  u  here* 
tofore,  fur  partiouliir  regimenta. 

"  And  the  Sub-Lieutonanta  who  nmy  be  i^>-» 
pointed  to,  and  tbe  soldiers  who  may  be  cnlittod 
for,  the  Line  portion  t>f  any  such  brigade  eluill, 
for  reliefs,  for  all  duties  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  ev»fr}^  militiiT}'  purpose  whatioever,  and 
in  whatever  ranks  they  may  thereafter ^respee- 
tively  hold,  be  interiihangt^blo  between  the 
sovt.Tid  bitttiiliona  of  their  brigade,  and  aball  lie 
liable  to  serve  in  either  of  the  Line  battaHona 
thereof,  or,  duiing  war  or  times  of  omeigency, 
in  either  of  the  Slilitia  battalions  thereof,  indif- 
ferently, wiUiout  ngjird  to  the  particular  bat- 
tiilion  to  which  they  may  have  been  first 
posted/' 

Tlmt,  I  think »  draws  very  closely  to- 
gether the  linked  battalions,  and  will 
give  great  facilities  to  those  officers  who 
wi&h  to  go  to  or  come  home  fi*om  India 
without  breaking  their  connection  with 
their  corps,  or  going  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
list.  As  I  have  been  asked  the  question, 
I  may  say,  without  trespassing  further 
than  I  ought,  that  the  duties  of  a  sub-dis- 
trict will  comprise  the  following  ser- 
vices ; — The  colonel  will  have  charge  of 
tho  training  of  recruits  both  for  the  Line 
and  the  Infantry  Hilitia  ;  training  of 
Infantry  Militia ;  training  of  Hifle  Yo- 
lunteor  Coi'jts;  registry,  payment,  and 
training  of  Army  Ileserve  and  enrolled 
Pensioners;  inspections;  recruiting;  care 
of  arms  and  stores,  and  military  in- 
struction of  officers  of  the  Auxiliary 
forces.  The  Artillery  colonel  will  have 
charge  of  the  training  of  Artillery  Militia 
recTuits;  training  of  Artillery  Militia 
regiments ;  training  of  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteers ;  ti'aining  of  Artillery,  Army 
Eeserve  men,  and  enrolled  Pensioners* 
when  ordered  out ;  inspections ;  recruit- 
ing, and  infitruction  oi  Militia  and  Vo- 
lunteer officers.  In  like  manner  the 
chivalry  colonel  will  be  responsible  for 
tho   training   of   Teomaniy   recruits  \ 
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already  in  operation — or  it  will  be  by 
the  let  of  April — by  wbicli,  when  it  ia 
completely  established,  every  colonel  will 
be  able,  on  receiving  orders,  to  assemble, 
with  all  their  personal  equipment,  all 
the  forces  under  his  command ;  and 
every  general  officer  will  be  able,  on  re- 
ceiving orders  irom  head-quarters,  to 
assemble  not  only  with  their  perBonal 
equipment,  but  with  their  camp  equip- 
ment, all  the  forces  under  the  general 
officer's  command,  and  that  without 
having  recourse  to  head- quarters  in 
London.  I  have  seen  comments  on  the 
supposed  desire  of  the  War  Office  for 
close  centralization  ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
Committee  that  the  feeling  there  is  quite 
the  opposite.  We  have  quite  enough 
legitimate  labour  without  being  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  War 
Office,  business  which  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently transacted  by  others.  One  other 
thing,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Buckingham  (Sir  Harry  Vemey) 
asked  last  Session  whether  we  pro- 
posed to  have  a  ** Chief  of  the  Staff.*' 
The  answer  I  gave,  at  the  request  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  that  he  considered  the  duties 
of  such  an  officer  belonged  to  himself,  hy 
virtue  of  the  office  he  held.  In  Gher- 
many,  as  is  well  known,  the  Sovereign 
takes  the  field  in  person,  and  the  officer 
who  is  principally  responsible  for  the 
preparations  is  known  as  the  **  Chief  of 
the  Staff,"  In  England  the  case  is  other- 
wise, and  the  Commander-in-Chief  re- 
gards those  duties  as  belonging  to  him- 
self. They  are  very  important,  and  such 
OS  General  Moltke  has  become  illustri- 
ous by  having  performed  for  Germany. 
They  require  what  has  never  been  pro- 
vid*Kl  in  this  country — a  special  organi- 
zation. They  involve  an  accurate  know- 
lodge  of  the  preparations  of  other  coun- 
tries and  of  our  own,  and  the  possible 
application  of  those  preparations  to 
©very  circumstance  that  may  ai-ise.  It  is 
known  in  Germany  as  a  special  branch 
of  miUtary  science,  and  is  called,  I 
believe,  Logisticks ;  but  it  means,  not 
any  interference  with  generalship,  but 
the  careful  preparation  of  those  measures 
which  may  enable  generals  to  act  best 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  those  mistakes 
which  at  the  outset  of  any  operations  are 
BO  fatal  and  so  difficult  to  retrieve.    It  in- 
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volves  the  question  of  storeSi  of  railway 
communication,  of  telegraphs,  of  local 
resources  of  every  kind,  including  trans- 
poit ;  and  in  this  country  it  would  in- 
volve matters  connected  with  the  Navy 
in  so  far  as  naval  measures  might  bear 
upon  military  operations.  And  all  thia 
not  only  in  a  general  sense,  but  in  its 
detailed  application  to  ever-varying  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  what  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  Germany,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  with  success  in  Canada,  where,  the 
colony  having  been  constantly  tlvreatened 
with  Fenian  invasion,  every  preparation 
was  made  to  meet  it ;  all  the  supplies 
and  all  the  transport  being  in  readiness* 
Thus  the  Canadian  Militia  were  saved 
the  inconvenience  and  cost  of  being  kept 
perpetually  under  arms,  and  could  bo 
summoned  by  telegraph  in  a  few  hours 
when  theii"  services  were  really  rc^quired. 
Kow,  we  certainly  have  in  this  country 
a  Topographical  Department  consisting 
of  scientific  officers,  under  that  most  ex- 
cellent officer,  Captain  Wilson.  Wo  have 
in  our  system — as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
who  preceded  me  in  office  knows — vn- 
nous  statistical  branches  in  various  parts 
of  the  Administration  ;  but  nothing  like 
a  connected  IntelHgence  Department  has 
ever  existed  in  this  country.  It  has 
appeared  to  us  tiiat  it  is  quite  possible 
to  create  it  without  any  large  addi- 
tional expense  by  attaching  to  His 
Koyoi  Highness  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in- Chief  a  general  officer 
who  shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by  daily 
executive  duties,  but  whose  function  it 
shaU  be  to  be  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  to  the  Executive 
Government  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
what  may  constitute  a  real  Intelligence 
Department,  bo  that,  under  b11  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country,  when- 
ever the  Commander-in-Chief  shall  be 
called  upon  to  solve  any  problem  or 
consider  any  circumstances  which  may 
be  of  more  than  usual  importance,  he 
shall  know  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  in- 
formation connected  with  any  branch  of 
the  service,  whether  it  concerns  fortifi- 
cations— whether  it  relates  to  any  stra- 
tegical matter  —  whether  it  relates  to 
organisation  or  to  equipment — in  short, 
whatever  the  matter  may  be  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment may  require,  the  InteUigenee 
Department  is  to  furnish  the  necessary 
information  upon  it  at  any  moment.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  inserted  in  the  Brti- 
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mates  the  modest  sum  of  £l,200~the 
salary  of  a  Deputy  Adjutant  General — 
who  will  be  immediately  att^jjhed  to 
HiB  Koyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  whose  first  task  it  will  he  to 
overlook  the  topographical  and  all  the 
various  Statistical  Departments,  to  pro- 
pose any  additions  which  may  appear 
to  be  necessary,  and  to  combine  the 
whole  into  one  efficient  Intelligence 
Department.  By  this  means  I  beHeve 
that  both  efficiency  and  economy  will 
be  promoted.  That  detailed  system  of 
local  government  of  the  Army  which 
may  suit  a  country  like  Prussia  cannot 
altogether  be  appHed  to  a  eoimtry  Hko 
England,  with  its  gi-eat  amount  of  foreign 
service  and  its  various  peculiarities ;  but 
as  far  as  the  creation  of  a  complete  In- 
telligence Department  goes,  we  may  do 
much  to  make  our  system  under  the  new 
arrangements  as  efficient  as  the  more 
local  system  of  some  other  countries- 
This  i«  a  proposal  to  which,  though  small 
in  itself  as  regards  expense,  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  agree  with  me  in  attach- 
ing the  highest  value  and  importance. 

I  must  now  turn  for  a  few  moments 
to  some  other  subjects.  The  Purchase 
system  was  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
part  of  tlie  evening.  The  Commission 
for  dealing  with  Purchase  in  tho  Army 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  a 
year  and  five  months.  The  sum  of 
money  which,  Eicoording  to  the  actuarial 
calculation,  they  would  have  expended 
by  tills  time  is  £  1 , 5  8  4 .  000.  We  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  tho  first  year  £600,000, 
and  in  the  next  £8  JO, 000,  making  to- 
gether £1,4  40,000.  They  have  rt^ceived 
in  repajrments  from  India  £38,000, 
making  altogether  £1,478,000,  Now, 
the  amount  actually  expended  is 
£1,226,800,  and  they  will  require  to  the 
3lst  of  March  £85,000  more,  making 
together  £1,311,800,  or  £272/200  less 
than  the  actuarial  calculation,  and 
£166,500  less  tlian  the  Votes.  I  men- 
tion these  circumstances,  because  it  is 
Bupposed  that  there  has  been  a  great 
disputation  to  retire  by  the  sale  of  com- 
missions. I  have  shown  you  how  much 
less  the  sum  is  than  that  which  I  stated 
when  the  Bill  was  under  consideration. 
There  was  at  one  time,  before  the  new 
system  came  into  operation,  a  great 
number  of  sales,  but  now  it  has  fallen 
to  tho  average.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  the  presentation  of  Petitions  for 
oa  alteration  of  the  system  which  was 


adopted;  but  as  those  Petitions  were 
abandoned  on  the  first  signification  of 
the  disapproval  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  a  word  regarding 
them,  except  this — that  the  Government 
has  showm,  and  that  Parliament  has 
shown,  no  indisposition  to  consider  any 
cases  which  fall  within  the  equity  of  the 
Act,  although  they  might  not  bo  within 
its  letter.  Thus  half-pay  officers  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  limit  mentioned  in  the 
Act;  many  vested  interests  have  been 
admitted,  and  -we  have  stated  our  in- 
tention to  include  in  the  Vote  a  sum  on 
account  of  the  Indian  Artillery  and 
Engineers.  The  effect  of  the  system  we 
have  followed  is  that  many  old  and  de- 
serving officers  have  been  promoted  who 
had  been  often  purchased  over ;  many  re- 
duced officers  have  been  provided  for  by 
military  promotion ;  many  supernume- 
raries have  been  absorbed ;  and  a  large 
reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  half- 
pay  list.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  when 
The  Army  List  for  March  comes  out 
a  large  number  of  colonels  who  were 
placed  on  half-pay,  and  who  must  have 
remained,  many  of  them,  for  a  long 
time  on  half -pay,  will  appear  as  having 
been  restored  to  fuH  pay  in  command  of 
tho  new  brigade  depots.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  especially  favourable  to 
those  officers  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks. 

With  regard  to  first  commissions,  the 
number  of  those  who  passed  in  1871  has 
been  provided  for.  Notice  has  been 
given  of  tho  first  competitive  examina- 
tion in  May  next,  and  in  the  ililitia  the 
first  appointments  will  be  made  after 
the  i>re6eut  training.  The  intention  is 
that  every  regiment  of  six  companies  or 
upwards  shall  have  at  once  ooe  commis- 
sion, provided,  of  course,  there  is  an 
officer  who  is  properly  recommended. 
Various  alterations  are  proposed  in  the 
Regulations  with  respect  to  retirement 
and  to  half-pay,  which,  at  this  hour,  I  wiU 
not  mention,  because  the  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them ; 
but  they  will  idl  tend  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Army  in  some 
respects  more  satisfactory. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  to 
be  mentioned  before  I  sit  down.  Last 
year  arrangements  were  made  to  meet 
the  long  outstanding  claim  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Engi- 
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neers,  a  subject  which  was  urged  upon 
me  as  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  dl£B* 
culty.  I  hope  we  may  Bay  we  have 
overcome  that  difB.culty  satislaotoiilj, 
and  that  proniotions  yn^X  correBpond  as 
nearly  as  could  be  expected  with  the 
arrangementfi  for  the  other  branches 
of  the  service,  I  wish  to  make  a 
Btatement  with  regard  to  the  medical 
service  of  the  Ai*my.  The  surgeons, 
Eke  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  have 
been  complaining  not  of  an  actual,  but 
of  an  immediately  prospective  stagna- 
tion of  promotion.  Large  numbers  of 
medical  men  were  appointed  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  while  their  professional 
brethren  in  the  Indian  service  were  re- 
ceiving promotion  after  12  years'  ser- 
vice, they  were  looking  forward  to  stag'* 
nation,  even  those  who  had  had  15  years' 
service.  We  propose  that  there  should 
be  reduced  numbers  in  battalions  and 
larger  numbers  on  the  Staff,  by  de- 
veloping the  system  of  station  hospitals, 
which  must  prevail  in  case  of  war,  and 
is  strongly  recommended  by  the  highest 
medical  authority  in  time  of  peace. 
Fewer  officers  will  thus  be  attached  to 
the  regiments,  and  more  will  be  upon 
the  Staff-  This  will  lead  to  great  im- 
provement in  the  future  medical  ar- 
rangements. We  do  not  propose  to 
retain  the  title  of  assistant- surgeon,  but 
to  have  only  surgeons  and  surgeona- 
majorj  and  the  ranks  above  them  j  and 
another  portion  of  the  plan  will  be  such 
as,  while  there  is  great  objection  to 
making  it  an  absolute  conmtion^  will 
enable  a  surgeon  to  look  confidt^ntly 
forward  to  becoming  a  surgo^jn- major 
after  15  years'  sendee,  and  in  India  will 
give  him  local  rank  after  1 2  years.  This, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  give  great 
satisfaction, 

I  am  now  obliged  to  ask  the  patient 
attention  of  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  a  change  which  I  think  an  important 
one.  It  is  the  question  of  the  stoppage 
for  rations,  which  is  now  taken  from  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers.  This  stoppage  is 
exceedingly  unpopidar  with  the  soldier ; 
and  another  circumstance  makes  me 
very  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
which  at  present  subsist  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  making  payments  on  behalf 
of  the  service*  We  have  at  tlio  pre- 
sent moment  four  systems  of  pay  under 
the  War  Office  —  the    regimental  sys* 
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I  tem,  the  Control  system,  a  system  of 
paying  through  Stalf  officers  of  Pen- 
sioners, and  payments  made  through 
adjutants  of  the  Auxiliary  forces.  The 
Financial  Secretary  has  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  subject — no  man  being 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it — and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  great  reform  and  con- 
siderable economy  might  be  secured  by 
a  better  system  of  pay.  He  is  accord- 
ingly presiding  over  a  Committee  whicli 
has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  those 
in  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury 
most  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
we  cannot  improve  the  system.  Now, 
it  would  be  an  immense  convenience  in 
making  that  change  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  all  the  troublesome  stoppages,  more 
especially  of  the  minute  fractions,  the 
farthino^s,  and  all  the  minute  discussions 
which  have  to  bo  held ;  and  I  observe 
that  regimental  officers  here  are  familiar 
with  them.  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
popular  with  the  Army,  and  would  tend 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Department, 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  this.  Formerly 
the  soldier  paid  for  his  rations  whatever 
was  the  actual  price  up  to  6e^. ;  but  in 
1864  a  fixed  sum  of  4Jrf.  was  adopted, 
and  so  it  reinains  now.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  rations  costing  us  nearly 
7<f.,  the  soldier  pays  us  4J(f.  only.  Some 
years  ago  the  Frmce  Begent  gave  an 
allowance  of  wine  to  the  officers,  and  at 
the  same  time  1  d.  a-day  beer  money  to 
the  soldier  when  at  home.  In  1 867  the 
re-engagement  penny  was  introduced ; 
but  in  1870  it  was  abolished,  on  the 
adoption  of  short  service.  In  abolishing 
it,  however,  we  took  the  precaution  of 
arranging  with  the  Treasury  that  wo 
reserved  to  ourselves,  on  a  suitable  op*' 
portuni^,  the  determining  how  to  benefit 
the  soldier  in  some  other  way.  The 
pay  at  present  of  the  private  soldier  ia 
1*.  2d.  a-day,  with  the  addition  of  1</.  in 
this  country  for  beer  money,  and  tiio 
stoppage  being  4Jif.,  his  net  pay  ia  lOJ*^ 
Now,  I  was  extremely  unwilling  to  do 
away  with  the  stoppage  if  it  made  the  pay 
of  any  soldier  less  than  a  clear  shilling 
a-day.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  pay  every 
man  not  less  than  a  shilling  a-day,  besidee 
his  ration  of  meat  and  bread.  I  believe 
this  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Army, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Committee,  m 
its  generosity,  will  refuse  to  sanction  the 
arrangement.  We  hope  not  only  to  got 
rid  of  the  stoppage,  but  of  the  minute 
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fractions,  which  are  very  troublesome* 
I  have  stated  tho  principlo  of  the  plan, 
and  I  will  pass  over  the  details.  Of 
courge  the  change  will  not  give  an  equal 
advantage  to  everybody.  It  will  give 
everybody,  I  believe,  through  the  whole 
Army,  some  advantage — most  certainly 
none  will  bo  put  to  any  disadvantage  ; 
but  the  greatest  advantage  will  bo  given 
to  the  privates  of  infantry  regiments, 
whose  pay  will  at  once  be  raised  from 
lO^d,  to  U.  The  hospital  stoppage, 
which  is  DOW  10f/.|  will  be  reduced  to 
B«?*,  80  as  to  leave,  as  before,  the  clear 
4<^,  for  the  soldier,  but  not  beer  money. 
We  make  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will 
agree  in  thinking  it  to  be  just  to  the 
public  and  beneficial  to  the  soldier. 
Where  it  is  reported  upon  medical  au- 
thority that  the  soldier  is  in  hospital 
from  causes  for  which  his  own  conduct 
is  responsible  J  we  intend  to  stop  his 
whole  pay,  and  not  merely  a  portion  of 
it.  The  whole  cost  of  tius  change  per 
annum  would  bo  £197,000  on  the  pre- 
sent establishment ;  but  the  re-engage- 
ment money  counts  for  £70,000,  the 
arrangement  I  have  mentioned  about 
the  hospital  for  £11,000,  the  rations  on 
fiirlough  for  £6,000,  these  items  making 
£87,000,  and  leaving  a  clear  addition  to 
the  Estimates  for  the  year  of  £11 0,000. 
The  arrangement  will  apply  to  the  Militia 
aa  well  as  to  the  Line ;  but  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditure to  any  considerable  amount 
for  the  Militia.  My  right  hon,  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Surveyor- General  of 
Ordnance  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  inquired 
last  year  into  the  system  of  clothing  the 
^Militia,  in  which  inquiry  he  was  as- 
Bisted  by  several  eminent  Militia  officers, 
and  they  proposed  that  the  clothing  by 
a  new  arrangement  should  extend  over 
six  years  instead  of  five.  It  is  intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  we  propose  to  alter  the  pe- 
riod of  the  engagement  of  the  Militia 
from  five  years  to  six.  The  consequence 
will  be  that  we  can  make  this  arrange- 
ment about  stoppage  without  involving 
any  additional  cost  in  the  whole  as  re- 
gards the  MUitla.  Of  course,  when 
Militiamen  and  the  Line  are  brigaded 
together,  they  will  receive  tha  same 
treatment.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
this  change  so  as  to  carry  it  into  eifect 


before  the  time  for  Militia  training.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  come  into  effect  till 
the  let  of  October,  and  the  cost  for  the 
present  year  will  be  £55,000,  and  in 
subsequent  years  £110,000.  That  is 
an  arrangement  to  which  I  attach  con- 
siderable importance,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
soldier. 

I  ought  not  entirely  to  pass  over  the 
question  of  Stores,  though  my  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Henry  Storks) 
will  on  future  occasions  speak  more  fully 
upon  it.  Many  questions  have  been 
pending  about  rifles,  great  guns,  field 
guns,  howitzers,  siege  guns,  powder  for 
great  guns,  gun-cotton,  and  many  other 
articles,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  kind 
of  armament.  These  mattei-s  are  now 
settled.  I  have  further  to  state  that  we 
have  ordered  14  35-ton  guns  for  tho 
Navy,  which  are  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1872-3 ;  18  of  the 
same  weight  for  the  land  works,  which 
are  to  bo  completed  in  1873-4,  and  IS 
25 -ton  gims,  which  are  to  be  completed 
in  the  same  year.  I  may  state  that  the 
35-ton  gun  is  a  most  powerful  weapon^ 
that  it  has  pierced  18 J  inches  of  iron 
backed  by  teak,  and  that  its  accuracy  up 
to  4,000  yards  is  excellent.  We  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  manu« 
facture  of  torpedoes,  and  have  experi- 
mented largely  on  gun-cotton — an  ox^ 
plosive  material  the  nature  of  which  is 
l»nt  little  understood  at  present.  In  con- 
ducting some  experiments  at  the  sea-aide 
with  this  substance  we  discovered  that  it 
could  be  fired  by  detonation  when  wot, 
while  in  that  state  it  is  unaffected  by 
mere  fire,  and  I  need  not  say  that  this 
is  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Further  experiments  will  be 
carried  on  in  order  that  the  full  conse- 
quences of  the  discovery  may  be  tested. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  for  some 
time  considerable  anxiety  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  state  of  our 
graveyards  in  the  Crimea.  Last  autumn 
we  sent  General  Adye  and  Colonel 
Gordon  to  the  Crimea  to  inspect  tho 
state  of  those  graveyards.  Tlmy  were 
received  with  the  greatest  attention  by 
the  Bussian  authorities,  and  they  visited 
all  the  cemeteries  at  Sebastopol,  at 
Kertch,  and  at  the  Alma,  which  they 
found  suffering  from  the  effects  of  time, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  from  desecration,  I 
have  laid  the  Beport  of  those  gentlemen 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.    They  pro- 
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pose  that  wo  should  repair  and  maintain 
a  few  of  the  chief  cemeteries  and  to 
cover  the  others  with  turf  to  a  depth 
that  will  render  it  impossible  to  do- 
socrato  them.  The  cost  of  doing  tliis 
is  estimated  at  about  £6,000.  These 
^ntlemen  also  visited  the  cemeteries  in 
the  Bosphorus,  which  were  well  cared 
for  and  in  good  order;  and  those  at 
Smyrna,  which  were  in  bad  repair.  The 
Heport  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Treasury*  and  to  the  Foreign  Office^  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
yet  taken  any  action  on  the  subject. 

I  wish  also  to  refer  to  a  subject  that  has 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  with 
regard  to  which  I  received  several  com- 
munications during  the  autumn,  I  refer 
to  the  40th  section  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  I 
propose,  in  laying  the  Mutiny  Act  on 
the  table,  to  leave  out  the  obnoxious 
provision,  but  to  substitute  for  it  a  clause 
to  provide  against  either  oppression  or 
the  collusive  exercise  of  i>ower  to  which 
the  soldier  when  absent  on  duty  would 
be  specially  liable,  and  to  provide  by 
Btoppage  from  pay  for  cases  in  which  the 
liaDility  is  estabhahed. 

I  have  now  nearly  arrived  at  my 
conclusion  ;  but  I  cannot  sit  down  with- 
out observing  that  we  have  now  had  two 
years  of  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  and 
that  they  have  produced  the  happiest 
effect  on  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the 
Army.  The  first  year,  when  they  took 
place  at  Aldershot,  the  cost  for  compen- 
sation of  damages  done  to  the  district 
was  only  £1,200;  but  last  year,  owing 
to  the  more  extended  field,  and  the 
more  valuable  description  of  the  land 
oocupied,  the  expenses  were  heavier, 
but  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
everything  out  of  the  ordinary  Estimates 
of  the  year.  I  also  believe  that,  as  far 
as  the  claims  of  compensation  are  con- 
cerned, we  shall  be  able  to  settle  them 
all  without  in  any  case  resorting  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  provided  by  the 
Act.  The  whole  sum,  I  think,  will  not 
exceed  from  £5,000  to  £6,000.  His 
Royal  Highness  and  the  distinguished 
soldiers  who  sun'ounded  him  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  late  Manoeuvres. 
The  country  was  greatly  pleased  at  the 
conduct  of  the  ti'oops,  and  the  Army  was 
ec^ually  gratified  with  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  all  hands.  I  must  remind 
the  Committee  that  there  are  very  few 
districts  where  these  Manoeuvres  can  be 
held.    I  did  at  one  time  desire  that  they 
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might  be  held  in  Ireland  in  turn  with 
this  country  and  Scotland ;  but  I  found 
that  when  held  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
was  the  case  last  year  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  them  in  the  thickly  populated 
parts  of  either  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the 
North  of  England.  We  have  made  a 
proposal  in  the  Estimates  for  having 
Manoeuvres  this  autumn;  but  whether 
they  will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  last 
year,  or  whether  the  same  number  of 
men  will  be  divided  so  as  to  give  Ireland, 
Dartmoor,  and  the  North  of  England  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Manoeuvres 
gone  through  by  smaller  bodies  of  men, 
has  not  been  determined.  I  believe  this 
system  of  exercising  large  bodies  of  men 
to  be  a  great  advance  upon  the  old 
system,  and  to  tend  largely  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  force.  No  one 
who  witnessed  the  sight  at  Beacon  Hill, 
near  Amesbury,  wifl  ever  forget  the 
magnificent  effect  of  the  splendid 
scene  at  the  Autiman  Manoeuvres  of 
1 872.  His  Royal  Highness,  in  a  Report 
which  I  have  laid  on  the  Table,  and 
which  ^^411  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  in  a  few  days,  says — 

'*  Thifl  fine  military  display  took  pktfe,  after 
one  day  of  entiro  rest  for  the  troopA,  on  ThuiB* 
day,  tlie  12th.  llio  ground  wiu  admlmbly  ad- 
apted for  ao  imposmg  a  taiUUiry  spectHclo,  ITio 
spwrtiitors,  of  whom  there  wore  viist  nmnlwra 
from  distant  part«  and  from  the  immediato 
neighbourhood^  had  ample  metaa  of  Beoing  the 
foreo  diBpltt^'cd  to  ita  boBt  advtintitgc.  Thid  day 
was  gpkxidid,  u  briglit  Buiij^ny  iiuttmm  day« 
and  the  smartnei^  and  cfiicif^ncy  of  the  floveril 
corps  reflected  tho  gpoatest  credit  upon  the  sell 
of  all  L'ont'omod." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  to  those  who, 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge,  ob- 
ject to  large  establishments,  that  in  num- 
bers the  Army  will  compare  favourably 
even  with  the  model  year  1850-1,  when 
the  regimental  establishment  consisted 
of  1 13,491,  as  against  123,1 10,  of  which 
it  will  consist  during  the  ensuing  year, 
for  the  difiFerence  scarcely  exceeds  the 
number  which  has  been  added  to  pro- 
vide depots  for  the  regimenta  in  India, 
for  which  India  pays.  In  preparing  the 
Estimates  it  has  been  the  most  sincere 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
be  as  economical  as  is  consistent  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  to  see 
that  the  people  of  this  country  get  the 
full  value  for  their  money.  Per  myself, 
I  jrield  to  no  member  of  the  Peace 
Society  in  my  desire  for  Peace,  and  my 
abhorrence  of  war.    But  I  have  never 
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ol»seiTed  tiiat  either  in  public  or  in 
private  life  tbo  way  to  ensure  peace  is 
to  be  unprepared  to  assert  your  own  just 
rights.  To  the  maintenance  of  peace  two 
tmngs  are  necesaary^ — one  is  that  you 
aliauyourself  show  by  your  conduct  that 
you  desire  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  with 
your  neighbour,  and  the  other  is  that 
you  should  make  other  people  equally 
desirous  of  living  on  peaceable  relations 
with  you ;  tilings  which  you  can  only 
accomplish,  either  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  nation,  by  showing  that  you  are  con- 
scious of  your  own  responsibility  and 
that  you  respect  your  own  position. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  Yoto  for  128,968  men. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  &  number  of  Liind  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 128,0 (J 8,  b?  maintriiiK'd  for  tho  Service  of  the 
UmU4  KinK'<lnm  uf  Grrat  Dritmn  tmd  Ireland, 
nnd  for  Drip^tfi  for  t}»o  tniining  of  Kocniit*  for 
nornco  at  llomn  tmd  Abroad,  including  Her 
lllnjctftir'E  Indian  roasemions,  from  the  let  duv 
of  A^  1873  to  tbo  Slfit  day  of  March  1874, 

8m  JOHN  PAXINGTON^  eaid,  the 
Btatement  just  made  by  the  right  hon* 
Oentlaman  was  by  no  means  so  etartHng 
as  one  of  the  statemente  he  had  made 
on  a  similar  occasion*  Nevertheless,  it 
was  of  the  deepest  interest  and  import* 
ante,  and  he  was  quite  sure  the  feehng 
of  the  Committee  was  that  the  fairest 
rn^t^i deration  should  be  given  to  it.  He 
i  :  ^1  the  right  hon»  Gentleman  would 
bject  to  an  adjournraent  of  the  do- 
!  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 

Miiinjutvd  that  the  Report  of  the  In- 
srMXJtor  General  on  Keeruiting  would  be 
placed  on  tho  Table  to-morrow  morning. 

Mjt.  CAEDWELL  remarked  that  he 
had  not  exactly  promised  that  the  Re- 
port should  be  placed  on  the  Table  at 
that  time. 

Sir  JOHN  FAKTNGTON  said,  that 
at  any  rate  it  was  not  before  the  House 
at  present,  and  before  proceeding  with 
the  discussion  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members, 
Tlio  plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
of  the  Staff  was  a  new  proposal,  and  so 
was  the  proposal  with  respect  to  stop- 
pages. He  moved  that  the  Chairman 
do  now  report  Progress. 

Mk,  CARDWELL  said,  he  had  no 
wish  except  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  House.  The  first  Order  of  the  Day 
on  Thui'sday  was  the  Railway  ^nd  Canal 


Traffic  BUI.  He  should  propose  to  put 
down  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
Army  Estimates  as  the  second  Order, 
and  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  then 
time  to  take  the  discuasion. 

Mb.  W.  fowler  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  request  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet that  the  debate  shoidd  bo  ad- 
joiii-ned  would  be  consented  to ^  as  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  off-hand  with  all  the 
matters  to  which  the  Secretary  for  War 
had  referred, 

Mk.  M.  chambers  said,  there  stood 
on  the  list  an  important  national  ques- 
tion —the  Juries  Bill ;  and  he  and  those 
who,  Hke  himself^  had  determined  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  measure  to  the 
utmost,  had  oeen  told  that  the  discussion 
on  the  Army  Estimates  would  last  the 
whole  evening.  If  it  were  brought  on 
that  nighty  many  of  its  opponents  would 
necessarily  be  absent,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  if  the  Motion  for  repoi'ting 
Progress  was  agreed  to,  it  would  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Juries  BOl  would  also 
be  postponed. 

Loud  ELOHO  said,  he  was  very  glad 
the  Secretary  for  War  did  not  intend  to 
press  the  Army  Estimates  to-night.  He 
thought  a  later  day  than  Thursday 
should  be  fixed  for  the  discusaion  of 
those  Estimates. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  said,  that 
ho  was  glad  the  discussion  was  to  be  ad- 
journed ;  but  it  must  be  imderstood  that 
the  House  was  not  pledged  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  Thursday  night,  if  there  was 
not  then  sufficient  time  for  a  complete 
debate. 

^  Mn.  SCLATER  -  BOOTH  said,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  aware  that  a  gi-eat 
number  of  his  constituents  being  licensed 
victuallore,  and,  he  believed,  also  in- 
habitants of  Wiltshire,  had  suffered  loss 
through  the  movements  of  troops  in  con- 
nection with  the  Autumn  ManoGUvres, 
He  therefore  hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would,  when  they  came  to  discuss  the 
matter,  consent  to  provide  out  of  the 
compensation  money  for  such  losses, 
and  insert  a  larger  allowance  for  billets 
in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Mr.  EYKYN  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider  the 
necessity  of  totally  abolishing  the  exist- 
ing system  of  biUet. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  the  Govomment 
were  bound  consistently  witK  the  views 
they  recently  propounded  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Business  of  the  HouBe  to  fix 
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a  time  when  these  Estimates  would  be 
resumed  as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  take  any  steps  with 
regard  to  the  clothing  of  Volunteer 
regiments,  and  also  whether  the  scheme 
for  the  retirement  and  promotion  of 
officers,  which  they  were  promised  two 
years  ago,  had  ^et  been  prepared  and 
would  soon  be  laid  on  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  E.  N.  fowler  asked  when 
the  Report  of  General  Adye  with  regard 
to  the  n>ayeyards  in  the  Orimea  would 
be  in  uie  hands  of  hon.  Members,  and 
whether  the  Qoyemment  intended  to  act 
upon  it  ?         

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  he  had  laid 
the  Report  of  General  Adye  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  and  it  would  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 

Majob  Genebal  Sib  PERCY  HER- 
BERT asked  whether  there  would  be 
any  reduction  in  the  pay  to  the  soldier 
on  furlough  ? 

Mb.  OARDWELL  said,  there  would 
be  a  small  reduction,  but  it  would  only 
amount  on  the  year  to  £6,000.  With 
regard  to  billets,  the  question  was  under 
consideration.  The  Qoyemment  were 
not  adopting  any  compulsory  steps  with 
regard  to  ue  uniforms  of  the  v  olun- 
teers. 

Majob  Genbbal  Sib  PERCY  HER- 
BERT said,  that  at  present  the  soldier 
on  furlough  receiyod  his  full  pay,  less 
beer  money.  Would  he  now  receiye  U., 
instead  of  U.  2d.? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  that  was  the 
intention. 

Mb,  R.  N.  FOWLER  asked  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  pro- 
pose any  Vote  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  General  Adye  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  replied  that  these 
recommendations  had  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Goyemment,  though  they 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  War  Office.  He  could  not  name 
a  day  for  the  Estimates.  Probably  a 
positive  answer  would  be  given  to- 
morrow. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  -  henry  asked 
what  would  be  the  position  of  Militia 
surgeons  ? 

Mb.  QARDWELL  said,  it  was  not 
intended  to  discontinue  Militia  surgeons 
when  Militia  regiments  were  out  of  train- 
ing. At  present,  however,  a  large  part 
of  the  remuneration  of  a  Militia  surgeon 
was  derived  from  the  inspection  of  ro- 
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emits;  but,  under  the  new  system,  it 
was  intended  that  all  recruits  should  be 
inspected  by  the  Army  medical  officers. 
There  would  be  an  Army  surgeon  at  each 
brigade  depot. 

Mb.  Aldebman  LITSK  warned  the 
Committee  of  the  consequence  of  putting 
off  the  discussion  on  this  Vote.  The 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  Business  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  which  would  then  have  to 
be  got  through  ^'helter  skelter,"  in  tlio 
manner  which  had  drawn  down  upon 
the  House  the  condemnation  of  the  Judges 
of  the  land. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  asked 
whether  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  staff  Militia  under  the  new  system 
would  become  entitled  to  pensions  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  that  they 
would  retain  all  their  present  rights  as 
long  as  they  remained  on  the  Staff. 

Motion,  ''That  the  Chairman  do  report 
Progress,''  agre4d  to. 

House  returned, 

CUSTODY  OF  INFANTS  BILL.— [Bill  67.] 

{Mr.  William  Fowler,  Colonel  Loyd  Zindtop, 

Mr.  Lopet,  and  Mr.  Mwtdella.) 

SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  W.  FOWLER,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  its  object  was  to  extend  the 
powers  of  what  was  known  as 
Talfourd's  Act  —the  2  &  3  Ftc.  c.  54— 
and  to  give  power  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  order  that  tlie  mother  shall 
have  access  to  and  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren up  to  16  years  of  age.  Talfourd*s 
Act  gave  this  power  up  to  seven  years  of 
age,  and  had  oeen  found  to  act  so  bene- 
ficially that  it  was  desirable  to  extend 
it,  and  the  age  of  16  had  been  chosen 
because  children  above  that  age  could 
by  law  choose  their  own  guardian.  The 
Bill  further  proposed  to  legalize  agree- 
ments between  the  parents  giving  the 
custody  of  children  to  their  mother, 
except  where  the  Court  might  doom  it 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  to 
enforce  such  agreement.  At  present, 
unless  it  can  bo  shown  that  the  liusband 
has  been  guilty  of  such  misconduct  as 
would  induce  the  Court  to  deprive  him 
of  the  custody  of  his  children  whore 
there  is  no  agreement,  the  Court  will 
refuse  to  enforce  any  agreement  Uiat 
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would  have  Umt  offoot — noihiug  short> 
of  ftf^timl  injury  to  tlio  childnm,  morid 

-  '  !i!,  will  intluca  tho  C<>iLrt  to 

;m  of  ln>  riirht — and  this  VftS 
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Uj    tho  roai   iuu?rosU  of   the 

«_^  -  -  ,  fa  do  60* 

Moticm  made,  and  Question  nroposodi 
**  That  tho  Bill  be  now  itMid  tao  second 

Mil*  LOPES  thought  tho  Ivotter  oourso 
would  b<j  tg  rt'poal  8<irjiMmt  Talfounrs 
Aol  altogotliitr  and  substituto  Uus  Bill 
aa  aoomploU*  ut  ou  the  subjoct* 

Mh,    W,   1-  :   said,    tliat    tho 

fourth  elivu»o  iXiu\i^Uy  ropcalod  Sor- 
jtMUit  Tiillounrs  A<  f, 

Aftm*  a  f*3w  wor  i 

who    6Ujfgt*ttl^Hl     tli 

proyiaions  amiui»t  a  miauiM  of  tht^ 
powora  of  Uio  Bill, 

Motion  tffr^  U :  Bill  read  a  fl06ond 
timo  and  cQmmi4i9d  for  I^Hdmf. 


M. 


s.  ■ 

food  : 


a^  ACTS  cojfTtinrAircaL 
ee*#  «#ii4iVM^,  **  to  limttiro  into 
iiiniwllWiimko 

^.^-.^11 

IJIUT 

Mr. 

r  to 
^vi|Mn*,  m;  inro«  to 


of  VQM^  ]pAyni9tii 

tlM  Tfewto  numtkonod  «hauld  i  I.— 

mJtn^WJtTS   r»tOVI5U>XA1.  I'KRTinCATK  HILL, 

On   Motion  of   Mr.    AHTtttn    Ptitx^    Bill  U> 
OoaflKB  a  rVo^-iiianul  <  ^^  nrndis  bjr  tho 

Botfd  of  TWdo  uiuWi  v^nrnOtmitntOB 

Hba  Fkdliti< -^  V  V  IV  ^^,     xiio  fiailwiiy* 

(p9ivic»ft]^  \oti«  I86i|  Aniiiid* 

MbI  a  r^  tacorpamtiaa  of  \h» 

Wl<|£!  V  i^atiuau ,  lUid  {or  the  codMtuc- 

tioD  cl  ^  Kju]  wiir,  ot'dfrtd  to  bo  brcni^bl 

lilj  iii^^  Akiuva  PmEtaad  Mr.  CuicnavTiii 


mkf^mmi^  a&d  md  Ui9  tot  limo.  [mi  7&.] 

Boaat  iniyoumed  al  a  atuiH«r  aH«r 
Nino  o*ckck. 
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ISmth^,  25M />lft«dr|f,  1873* 

MimrTEa]  —  SaLiCf    CoMxnTti  —  UorsiMi, 
Hii  Boyid  HigtincA  the  Ptiacc  of   "WnXvt 


Vi 


n.i  I 


^«  ie^«iii«i^-~roiiiiig  Dis^ou 

1  ^  l>i«ina£«  and  LfiprovonMwt 

Otmmifh^ — Jtipori  -  .:- 

riagvi  IiHgiliaitkai  *  (i  i;. 

RJULWAY,  &«.,  (TRANSFER  AND  AMJ 
QAMATION)  DILLS. 

raK  coiotoNa*  MisaAos. 

TiiK  Majiqotm  of  BIPON  said,  that 
on  Friday  OTening  a  Moeaage  had  conio 
up  from  tho  Commons  that  they  had 
arrivod  at  tho  following  Boeolutions : — 

Thai  an  Billi  of  tho  ptemaA  SMiion  wKit  H 
inchido  luitcmj;  their  quub  pcoviiiomi  9cay  ol  tho 
toll.  t»; 

imxisfor  to  sny  nulway  or  csaal 

I  «.n!i[vmy  of  tho  underta3tfng  or  part  of 

the  ondertnkuiif  of  aiiy  other  laea  com* 

paay;  or 

(2.yTM  tnukfeftf  to  any  lailii^  or  omtl 

cotopany  of  any  harhoor;  or 
(S.)  1%^  amalgamatiop  of  tiio  imdorialcing 
Of  any  part  of  tho  andoiiaMiitf  of  any 
fuilifiy  or  csanKl  ooaipaaj  wilh  t&Bundnr- 
teldagof  any  othov  ioah  oonipaaj ; 


ahan  ho  reinrred  to  a  Joial  Oonniitloe  oi  Lords 
and  O^mmimiF- 

Ha  now  asked  tlvair  Lordship  to  tako 
diat  MaasBtfe  into  oonaideration,  and  if 
thoy  a^ri'txt  to  that  Motion  ho  would 
then  aJc  th^r  Xj^^rdsliips  to  paas  a  Baso- 
lution  similar  to  tlial  whidL  had  boon 
oomo  to  by  the  Houae  of  Oommons  in 
[►♦.x*t  of  a  Joinf  rteo.     It  would 

;ii  tJu>  nxx>ll«\  lioir  Lord&hips 

tiiul  lht>  very  stroug  Joint  Cominitt<>a 
which  ftait  hust  Sosaiuu  rvconimondtHl  tlie 
apptviutmont  of  »uch  a  Joint  Commiltoa 
a$  that  to  whiih  tlio  liosolution  of  the 
Cvunmon^  rt^fcTriHl,  BtUa  fcir  amalgiQia* 
tinns  of  grrt«ut  iuii|;nltud<i  ware  to  ooma 
be^r^  Piurlimuout  during  the  pro8ont 
Session.  Ho  thought^  therefore^  the  ap< 
pointment  of  awili  a  Oommittee  was  r^ 
dosirahH  and  he  submitted  to  tKelr 
Lonlshipd  that  it  did  not  &t  all  invuliro 
tho  principlo  of  roforring  ocdinazv  Bail* 
way  Bills  or  other  Billa  gMumO?  ^  ^ 
Joint  Conuniltee. 

JfMt^  "That  the  Moofrre^ 
House  of  Oonunonji  on  tla^  ^ 
Bailways,  fte.,  (Traoaf^i^   ^^^ 
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mation)  Bills  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion."—77b  Lord  IVesidmi. 


£ith. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

Then  it  was  tnaved  that  the  House  do 
concur  in  the  Besolution  communicated 
by  the  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  he 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Motion,  for  he  concurred  in  thinking 
that  the  Oommittee  of  last  year  was  a 
very  strong  one,  and  as  its  Members  de- 
voted considerable  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  recommenda- 
tion arrivea  at  unanimously  by  such  a 
Committee.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  his 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  Joint  Com- 
mittees dealing  with  matters  connected 
with  the  Private  Business  of  that  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  railway  schemes- 
water  schemes  would  of  course  follow. 
Again,  he  desired  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  of  last  year  recommended 
tiiat  these  Amalgamation  Bills,  &c., 
should  be  referred  to  ''  a  permanent  and 
spedal  Joint  Conmiittee ; "  but  the 
Message  from  the  other  House  merely 
dealt  with  questions  arising  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  and  therefore  did  not  en- 
tirely carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  whose  desire  probably 
was  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  on 
this  question.  But  he  was  the  more 
induced  not  to  oppose  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Marquess  because  ho  believed 
the  schemes  for  amalgamation  of  rail- 
ways now  before  Parliament  did  not 
stand  on  all  fours  with  other  schemes 
promoted  by  railway  companies.  When 
railway  companies  came  before  Par- 
liament with  ordinary  schemes  and  pro- 
posed to  take  land,  it  was  objection- 
able that  they  should  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  one  tribunal  only — it  was 
an  advantage  that  persons  whose  land 
the  companies  wished  to  take  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  appeal,  or  at  any 
rate  of  gomg  before  a  second  Court, 
The  landowner,  on  going  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
first  instance,  might  see  what  were  the 
weak  points  of  his  case,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  the  second  tribunal ;  and  in  this 
manner  injustice  or  injury  would  fre- 
quently be  prevented.  It  was  sometimes 
stated   that  one   tribunal  would   save 


much  expense ;  but  as  the  landowner 
was  not  compelled  to  ^  before  the 
second  tribunal,  if  he  did  not  think  it 
desirable — if  he  did  so  he  incurred  ex- 
pense voluntarily — and  he  did  not  think 
it  any  hardship  that  railway  companies 
»posing  to  tcuke  land  by  the  force  of  an 
.ct  of  Parliament  should  be  obli^d  to 
show  before  two  tribunals  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  schemes. 
The  interests  of  tiie  public  appeartnl 
only  to  be  provided  for  in  a  cursory 
manner  by  the  Joint  Committee  now 
proposed.  It  was  true  there  was  an 
intention  of  allowing  traders  and  others 
interested  a  hcue  standi;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  necessary  to  give  some  direi^t 
instructionB]  to  this  Joint  tribunal  to 
look  more  after  public  interests.  Where 
amalgamations  were  allowed  a  monopoly 
would  probably  be  created,  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  rates  would  at  once  go  up  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Committee  shoiild 
make  it  their  business  to  inquire  as  to 
the  position  in  which  the  public  would 
be  placed  by  amalgamations.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  moving 
a  Besolution  on  this  subject  in  the  other 
House,  stated  that  it  would  not  bo  taken 
as  a  precedent  for  Joint  Committees  in 
other  cases ;  and  having  now  entered  his 
protest  on  the  same  point,  he  need  say 
nothing  further. 

Lord  REDESDALE  stated  that  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  eiven  before  the 
Committee  last  year  had  been  to  mate- 
rially change  his  opinion  on  the  subjeet 
of  railway  amalgamation,  and  after  much 
consideration  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  generally  large  railway 
amalgamations  ought  to  be  refused.  It 
was  important,  no  doubt,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  branch  lines  should  bo 
amalgamated  with  the  larger  undertak- 
ings, such  arrangements  being  probably 
beneficial  alike  U)  the  public  and  to  the 
railway  companies.  Ho  felt  convinced, 
however,  that  amalgamation  had  already 
gone  far  enough,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  further.  The 
only  competition  which  now  existed  was 
the  competition  of  service  between  great 
lines ;  but  the  moment  amalgamation 
took  place  that  competition  ceased.  In 
the  case  of  the  London  and  Nortli- 
Westem  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Companies,  for  instance, 
which  sought  to  amalgamate  last  year, 
and  which  were  again  seeking  that  end 
this  year,   ho  was  told  that,   notwith- 
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standing  tlie  strict  alliance  between  tlie 
two  companies,  there  was  the  competi- 
tion of  service  still  existing  between 
ttiem.  Another  good  object  attained 
by  preventing  amalp^amation  was  found 
in  the  comparison  of  service^  which  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  At  pre- 
sent one  railway  was  known  to  do  much 
better  service  than  another,  and  there 
was  wanted  a  standard  of  some  sort  to 
which  good  service  might  be  brought 
up.  As  an  instance  in  point,  he  might 
refer  to  the  carriages  of  the  London  and 
Korth- West  em  Railway  Company,  which 
were  very  much  better  than  the  carriages 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com- 
pany. Now,  if  one  company  did  not 
serve  the  public  properly  in  the  matter 
of  its  carriagesj  there  should  be  some 
means  of  compelling  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  that  service ;  and  if  the  tribunal 
to  be  constituted  bv  a  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  were  an 
eflfioicnt  tribunal,  it  would  be  able  to  do 
much  good  to  the  public  by  SGcui'ing 
proper  service  and  proper  accommoda- 
tion on  railways.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  Joint  Committee  proposed  by  the 
noble  Marquess  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering amalgamation  schemes ;  but  he 
thought  with  the  noble  Duko  that,  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  Railway  Bills, 
there  ought  to  be  a  double  inquirj\  He 
wished  to  know  how  many  Members  the 
proposed  Committee  would  consist  of, 
and,  if  it  should  consist  of  an  equal 
number  from  each  House,  how  would 
its  decisions  be  ruled  in  cases  where 
the  numbers  were  equally  divided  ? 
There  was  one  other  question  which  he 
wished  to  refer  to — he  meant  the  absorp- 
tion of  railways  by  the  State.  He  Imn- 
self  was  not  favourable  to  any  such 
scheme,  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  possibility  that  the  time  might 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  proposal  of  that  kind.  He 
was  much  amused  at  some  of  the  de- 
mands made  in  that  way  by  persons 
in  Ireland  who  were  anxious  to  ^et  the 
Oovemment  to  purchase  the  radways. 
If  the  State  took  the  railways  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  work  them  on  paying 
tenus.  He  did  not  advocate  any  such 
wholesale  measure ;  but  he  thought  it 
might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  whether  some  of  the  surplus 
revenue  now  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  might  not  with  ad- 
vantage be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
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shares  in  railway  companies,  and  in  this 
manner  the  State  might  gradually  ab- 
sorb the  ownership  of  the  railways  and 
obtain  a  larger  interest  for  its  invest- 
ments than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  now  able  to  secure. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Joint  Committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed at  onoe^  and  that  it  would 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Bills  submitted  to  them  without  any 
prejudice  arising  from  the  larger  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House  of  Conmions. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  that  a  clear 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
amalgamation  schemes  and  ordinary 
railway  Bills,  for  in  amalgamation 
schemes  the  benefit  of  the  public  was 
the  sole  thing  to  be  considered,  while 
ordinaiy  railway  Bills  were  affected  by 
a  number  of  private  considerations,  and 
the  consideration  of  such  Bills  by  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Committees  was 
the  best  system.  With  reference  to  the 
proposed  amalgamation  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Companies,  he  un- 
derstood the  alliance  between  them  was 
already  so  great  that  the  amalgamation 
was  of  no  great  importance  to  the  com- 
panies themselves  ;  but  he  thought  that, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  it  was 
important  that  it  should  be  pressed  for- 
ward. In  such  a  case  he  was  of  opinion 
that  identity  of  interest  between  the 
companies  was  almost  the  same  thing  as 
identity  of  service.  As  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chairman  of  Committees  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  carriages  used 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Hue, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
line  passed  through  the  dirtiest  country 
in  England,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
preserve  either  carriages  or  passengers 
in  a  very  presentable  appearance. 

Eael  COWPER  said,  that  from  his 
experience  as  a  Member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  which  sat  last  year,  he  be 
lieved  it  was  impossible  to  stop  railway 
amalgamation.  In  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done,  amalgamations  would 
take  place,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
stop  them  it  woidd  be  wiser  ^^  aUenvp^ 
only  to  regulate  them,  and  so.^  t\\oA-  tr 
interests  of  the  public  w 01^(3  <S^^^  ^^^ 
for.  The  noble  Duko  oxix>ufeit0  C^^^^^^® 
of  Richmond)  hud  compl^^ea.  ^^^^  ^^^ 
recommendation  of  tlie  0^t>^^^^^^^-  ^ 
last  year  was  not  follow^A    %^o- 
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this  Joint  CoTnmittoe  a  pormanent  tri- 
bunal* But  he  thought  that,  pending 
the  decision  Parliament  might  come  to 
in  respect  of  various  points  which  would 
be  raised  by  the  Bill  of  hi  a  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  would  not  be  well  to  appoint  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  to  consider 
amalgamations - 

Motion  agreed  to ;  and  a  Message  sent 
to  the  Commons  to  acquaint  them  there- 
with, 

Hoiue  adimimed  at  Six  o'clock,  to 

Thunday^  next,  half -poet 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Ttmda^i  2bih  F^brmry,  1873. 

MINITTESO-'Sblbct  Commtptkb  — Endowed 
SchooU  Act  (1869),  Mr.  KtmnA-w^j  disehar^td^ 
Mr,  Neville- Gren'i'iUe  adtJcd. 

PuBiJC  Bills — Ordered — Firitt  Beading — Record 
of  Title  (Ireland)  Act  (1865)  Ajneiidment 
fl9] ;  Land  Spttlemont  •  |80] ;  Dntinrtge  and 
Improvement  of  I^nds  (Ireland)  ^ro^18lonal 
OrtWs  (No.  2)*  Cp^lt  Tithe  Commutation 
Acta  Amendment  *  T^  1> 

Seemd    Mining  —  Fiu>Uo    Woraliip    FacilitieB 

J 271;    InduHtrial   and   Provident  Sodetien* 
itff  C&mmiU§^^'Umm  of  Beneftoeii*  [28], 


CommiH§9 — Agrioultoral  ChUdron  *  [8] — "^^^ 
Ci^mmitte^  —  Report  —  Victoria      Embankment 
(Somerset  Houb©)  *  [41]. 

CENSUS   OF   I*ANI)   AND   HOUSE 
OWNERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ween  HOSKINS  aaked  the 
Beeretarj  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, K  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Returns  of  the  Nominal  List  of 
every  owner  of  land  to  the  extent  of  one 
acre  and  upwards  throughout  Enghmd 
which  the  Government  undertook  t*j  fur- 
nish in  answer  to  a  question  put  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  Uie  19th  February 
1872? 

Mr.  STANSFELD,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Betums  were  being  prepared 
in  connection  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  he  would,  therefore , 
answer  the  Question  which  had  been  put 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  The  Re- 
turns would  be  placed  on  the  Table  at 
no  distant  period.  They  wetre  not  yet 
cxunplete,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  lay 
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a  part  of  the  Rotuma  before  the  House. 
He  could  give  no  definite  prt>mise  whou 
they  would  be  completed,  except  that  ho 
had  no  doubt  they  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  during  the  present 
Session.  The  Returns  generally  had  to 
be  sent  back  for  connection,  so  that  the 
work  was  complicated;  but  he  hoped 
they  wotild  be  laid  on  the  Table  by  tho 
end  of  June. 

POST    OFFICE   ANNUITIES. 

QLTESTION, 

Mr.  SALT  asked  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, Whether,  since  tiie  number  of 
subscribers  for  Post  Office  annuities  ap- 
pears &om  the  last  Report  to  be  only 
2,000,  steps  are  taken  to  make  tho  espe- 
cial advantages  of  such  an  investment 
generally  known  and  understood,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  system  of  de- 
ferred annuities,  by  which  the  premiums 
paid  are  '^returnable"  at  the  option  or 
death  of  the  investor  before  the  annuity 
becomes  active ;  and,  whether  immediate 
and  deferred  annuities  can  be  purchased 
at  all  Post  Offices  where  Savings  Banks 
are  open  ? 

Mk.  M0N8ET.Lt  Since  the  publica- 
tiou  of  the  last  Report  the  number  of 
purchasers  of  Post  <)ffice  annuities  has 
been  increased  by  50  per  cent.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  circulation  of 
some  milllona  of  handbills  to  make 
known  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
investment.  Immediate  and  deforred 
annuities  can  be  purchased  through  any 
Post  Office  savings  bank.  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  at  present  under 
the  consideration  of  tho  Government, 
with  a  view  to  the  grant  of  additional 
facilities  for  provident  investments, 

SOUTH  SE^i  ISLANDS-OUTRAGES  On_ 

THE  NATIVES— THE  SHIP  '^KAEL. 

QUE8TION8. 

Mb.  GILPIN  asked  the  Under  Se 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  any 
and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
store the  kidnapped  natives  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  who  survived  the  massacre  of 
their  companions  on  board  the  '*  Karl  ** 
to  their  own  country  \  and,  if  nothing 
has  been  done  hitherto,  whether  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  insist  on 
such  restoration,  that  the  planters  may 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  stolen  labour, 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
had  been  obtained  at  their  instigstian  7 
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Vimov^T    ENFIELP:     Mr.    Morcli 

reported  on  tlie  lOtli  of  last  September 

I  that  10  of  the  natives  rescued  from  the 

I  ship  Karl  had  been  sent  by  him  to  thc+ir 

liomes  by  the  Britieh  ship  Eijle,     The 

ll€imainder  were  waiting  in  Fiji  for  an 

^Oupoi'tunity  to  return   home,  and  Her 

^Iajesty*8  Government  are  taking  steps 

to  cany  out  this  object,  if  practicable. 

Afterwarde — 

Admiral  ERSKINE  asked  the  TJndop 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ooloniea, 
If  it  is  true  that  a  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  the  20th  of  November 
tfist^  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  New 
Ifiouth  Wales,  on  the  master  and 
mate  of  the  British  brig  *'  Karl»"  for 
murders  described  by  the  Judge  on 
ag  sentence,  as  **  of  go  terrible  a 
iature  as  to  be  hitherto  almost  unknown 
to  civilised  men,"  has  been  commuted 
for  a  milder  punishment ;  and,  if  sOi  if  he 
can  state  the  reasons  for  such  commuta- 
tion; and,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  aware  that  the  ^'Karl,"  together 
with  the  kiduapped  PolyneBians  who 
ived  the    luassacre  for    which  the 

naster  and  mate  were  tried,  was  given 
up  to  one  of  the  Mmlsters  of  the  now 
acknowledged  Gkjvemment  of  Fiji,  in 
part  payment  of  his  account  as  agent  for 
the  vessel,  and  is  supposed  to  be  agaio 

n gaged  in  the  so  called  '*  labourtraflS.c?^* 
Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HTJGESSEN  : 
The  capital sentencespasaeduponBowdeD 
and  Armstrong,  the  two  men  convicted 
of  murdering  a  large  ntunber  of  Poljrne- 
sians  on  board  the  ship  K(^rl^  have  been 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life — 
the  first  three  years  in  irons.  It  was 
thought  by  the  authorities  at  Sydney 
that  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
execute  these  men,  seeing  that  they  were 
in  the  service  and  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  owner  of  tho 
brig,  and  that  he,  the  instigator  and 
most  active  perpetrator  of  tho  murdere, 
had  escaped  all  piinishment  by  being 
accepted  as  Queen's  evidence  against 
his  own  employes.  Perhaps  it  is  right 
I  should  add  that  but  for  tlie  information 
given  by  Dr.  Murray  these  atrocities 
would  probably  never  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  when  lie  was  accepted 
as  Queen*8  evidence  it  was  not  suspected 
that  he  himself  was  the  worst  criminal. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Question,  my  noble  Friend  has  ab^eady 
answered  as  to  the  kiduapped  Polyne- 
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sians.  As  to  the  brig  Karl,  we  have 
no  official  information  of  her  disposal ; 
but  from  a  correspondence  in  The  Sydn0y 
Morning  Hsrald  of  the  30th  of  December 
last  I  gather  that  she  had  been  seized 
and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  the  agents,  and  that  the  British 
Consul  bad  protested  against  the  sale 
because  no  cognizance  had  been  taken 
of  the  claims  of  British  mortgagees. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE   FACTTOR' 
ACTS.— QUESTION. 

Me,  F.  S.  POWELL  a«ked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Homo  Department, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce, 
during  the  present  Session,  a  Bill  to 
consolidate  the  Factory  Acts,  with  a  view 
to  tlie  simplification,  and  in  certain  cases 
amendment  in  substance,  of  those  now 
complicated  Statutes;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  Workshop  Acts  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  same  time  ? 

Me.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  districts  if  the 
Acts  were  consolidated.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella) 
had  given  notice  of  a  Bill  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Factory  Act,  and  it  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  age  at  which 
children  should  be  employed,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  employment,  and  it  also 
proposed  to  do  away  with  special  ex- 
emptions. Ho  could  not  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  bringing  in  a  consolidating 
measure  during  the  present  Session. 

AEMY— MONCREIFF  GUN   CARRIAGES. 
QUEBTIOir. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked  the  SecTetary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  the  last  Report 
of  tho  Moncreiff  Qun  Carriages  Com- 
mittee so  far  diffora  from  previous  Re- 
ports that  it  specially  refers  to  the  general 
question  of  the  expediency  of  intToducing 
the  Moncreiff  system  in  place  of  the  ex- 
isting one ;  and,  whether  in  that  Hopork 
the  Committee  have  strongly  recom- 
mended til  at  the  designs  of  new  work 
should  be  reconsidered  with  the  view  of 
applying  tho  Moncreiff  system  to  them 
on  account  of  its  greater  efficiency  and 
economv  ? 

Sir  HENRY  BTORIvS :  I  have  on  a 

Srevious  occasion  stated,  in  reply  to  my 
on.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Durham  (Major  Beaumont),  that 
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the  Beport  ia  question  ie  one  of  a  series 
which  is  at  present  incomplete.  There 
iSj  however,  no  objection  to  mj  replying 
in  general  termg  to  the  noble  Lord's 
questions.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I 
must  premise  that  in  assuming  that  there 
are  only  two  modes  of  mounting  guns 
and  of  constructing  batteries  for  their 
reception  the  noble  Lord  conveys  an  in- 
correct idea.  There  are  several  modes 
of  mounting  guns  and  of  protecting 
them.  They  may  be  placed  in  case- 
mates with  or  without  iron  shields,  in 
open  batteries  with  shields,  or  in  open 
batteries  without  shields,  with  ordinary 
embrasures.  They  may  also  be  mounted 
in  the  manner  known  technically  as  *^en 
barbette,"  or  on  the  protected  barbette 
plan  of  Major  Moncreiff.  The  choice  of 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  of  protection 
to  be  adopted  must  be  made  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case,  bubject  to  these  observations,  I 
may  inform  the  noble  Lord  that  the  last 
Report  of  the  Committee  doee  differ 
from  previous  Reports,  and  does  remai'k 
on  the  general  question  of  adopting  the 
Moncreiff  gun  carricLge  in  certain  cases 
in  future  works.  In  reply  to  the  second 
question  I  may  state  that  the  Committee 
recommended  that  in  case  of  new  works 
or  additions  to  existing  works  the  do- 
signs  should  be  specially  considered  with 
a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  Mon- 
creiff carriage.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
fhe  applicability  of  the  Moncreiff  car- 
riage to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case  will  be  fully  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  new  projects. 

DIGEST  OF  SANITARY  STATUTES. 
QUESTION. 

Bm  CHARLES  ABDERLEY  asked 

the  President  of  the  Local  Govenimont 
Board,  Whether  the  Digest  of  Sanitary 
Statutes  which  he  has  prepared  in  two 
Codes,  Urban  and  Rural,  is  so  complete 
as  to  render  any  legislation  during  the 
present  Session  in  the  way  of  collecting 
and  consolidating  the  existing  Statutes 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  whatever 
may  be  advisable  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ing them  ? 

Mii.  STANSFELD,  in  reply,  said 
that  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
done  him  the  honour  of  asking  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  completeness  of  the  Digest 
of  Sanitary  Statutes  he  would  give  it  for 
what  it  was  worth.    He  did  not  think  it 
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expedient  or  necessary  to  attempt  to  coii- 
Boudate  what  were  termed  the  Sanitary 
Acts  duiing  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament. He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient  to  attempt  such  a  work,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  was  a  task  that 
might  be  attempted,  but  not  practically 
aocompHshed.  He  did  not  thinJr  it  would 
be  necessary  at  present  to  go  beyond  the 
digest  which  had  been  prepared  in  two 
codes,  urban  and  rural,  in  preparing 
that  digest  the  various  sanitary  Acta  had  _ 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  re -arranged  fl 
under  practical  headings,  so  that  any  ■ 
man  without  a  knowledge  of  law  could 
refer  to  this  digest  and  ascertain  what 
was  the  law  upon  tlxe  subject,  all  re- 
dundant phraseology  having  been  got 
rid  of. 

Sm  CHARLES  ABDERLEY  asked 
when  the  digest  would  be  published  ? 

Mr,  STANSFELD  replied  that  it  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  Printer. 


IKELAND— THE  HOLYWOOD  MITRDEES. 
atrssTioir. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  will  state  to 
the  House  the  cause  of  the  delay  which 
took  place  in  the  production  before  tho 
coroner  of  one  of  the  persons  accused  of 
the  recent  Holywood  murders,  and  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  tho  coroner  was 
compelled  to  adjourn  for  a  week  the  in- 
quest on  the  bodies  of  Isabella  Ker  and 
Jane  Toner,  and  make  application  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  certain  witnesses  from  the  county 
Antrim? 

TicE  Mabquess  of  HARTINQTON: 
Charlotte  Eaw,  the  accused  person  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Question,  was  arrested 
upon  the  4th  of  January  last.  The  in- 
quest had  been  commenced  on  the  3 1st 
of  December,  and  adjourned  from  the 
let  to  tho  8th  of  January.  When  tho 
inquest  was  resimiod  upon  the  8th,  Char- 
lotte Eaw  was  in  custody  under  a  war- 
rant of  remand  issued  by  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
E.M.  While  this  warrant  remained  in 
force  the  gaoler  coidd  not  legally  act 
upon  any  order  of  tho  coroner  for  the 
production  of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  0*Don- 
nell  signed  a  discharge  of  Charlotte  Raw 
from  custodv  under  his  warrant  on  the 
8th  or  9th  of  January,  and  she  was  then 
produced  before  the  coroner.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Question,  the  wit- 
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I  have  requested  that  a  calendar  of  the 
College  may  be  sent  to  the  Library  of 
this  and  to  the  Library  of  the  other 
House.  I  am  afraid  that  under  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which 
the  College  is  placed  the  numbers  have 
considerably  diminished  in  late  years. 
Two  years  ac^  I  think  the  number  was 
68 ;  during  the  last  two  years  the  num- 
bers were  only  46  and  44. 

THE  FIJI-  ISLANDS— RECOGNITION  OF 
THE   GOVERNMENT.— QUESTION. 

Sm  CHARLES  WINGFTELD  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfPairs,  Whether  the  acknowledgment 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the 
Government  established  by  a  section  of 
the  white  settlers  in  the  Fiji  Islands  as  a 
de  facto  Government  places  those  Islands 
in  the  position  of  an  independent  state, 
and  consequently  exempts  vessels  sailing 
under  the  Fijian  flag  from  search  by 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pacific  Islanders  Protection  Act  ? 

VisoouNT  ENFIELD:  It  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  recognition  of  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Fiji  debars  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  interfering 
witn  the  acts  of  British  subjects  within 
that  territory  when  circumstances  re- 
quire it.  Occasion  of  searching  vessels 
sailing  under  the  Fijian  flag  does  not 
appear  to  have  arisen ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  may  possibly  like  to  know  that 
an  Act  for  the  regtdation  of  native  and 
foreign  labour,  based  on  our  "  Pacific 
Islanders  Protection  Act,"  has  been 
passed  by  the  Fiji  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  permits  ships  of  all  nations  to 
deal  with  Fijian  vessels  contravening  its 
provisions. 

UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL.— QUESTIONS. 

Mk.  HORSMAN  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
Question  or  two  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government 
bearing  on  the  University  Education 
(Ireland)  Bill,  and  of  which  I  have  given 
him  private  Notice.  My  first  Question 
refers  to  a  Memorial  that  appeared  in 
the  papers  shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  from  the  Catholic  Union  in 
Ireland,  and  to  a  series  of  resolutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  transmitted  with  it  by  Lord 
Granard,  as  Presidentof  the  Union,  to  the 

J/r.  Gladstone 


First  Minister.  I  beg  to  ask  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  that  Memorial,  together  with  any 
answer  returned  to  it.  My  second 
Question  requires  two  or  three  words 
of  explanation.  On  former  occasions, 
when  Governments  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  question  of  Irish  Uni- 
versity Education,  they  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  no  scheme  could 
be  considered  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion unless  it  was  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates.  Consequently, 
in  1866  and  1868  the  then  Cabinets 
were  in  communication  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  finding  a  set- 
tlement hopeless,  the  attempt  failed. 
The  Question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether 
the  Government  can  inform  us,  before 
we  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  this 
Bill,  that  if  it  pass  into  law  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates as  a  removal  of  the  grievance  and 
a  settlement  of  the  Question. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  did  not  receive 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend,  imtil  a  few 
minutes  after  4  o'clock.  Notice  of  the 
first  Question  which  he  has  put  to  me, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  had  a  very 
full  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  docu- 
ment in  question.  It  is  intituled  **  De- 
claration of  the  Catholic  Union  with 
respect  to  Education."  It  is  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Ireland 
by  Lord  Granard,  and  was  sent  to  me 
on  the  1 5th  of  January  by  Lord  Granard. 
I  have  no  objection  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table  if  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  move 
for  it.  With  regard  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  they 
have  never,  I  believe,  been  transmitted 
to  me.  There  are  some  resolutions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  referred  to 
in  this  document,  but  they  are  as  old 
as  August,  1869,  and  not  at  all  com- 
munications, as  I  understand  it,  fr^m 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  to  myself. 

Mb.  HORSMAN :  Were  they  trans- 
mitted by  Lord  Ghranard  in  January  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  believe  not— 
I  am  not  sure ;  but  if  they  were  they 
were  transmitted  as  illustrative  docu- 
ments, and  not  by  the  parties  signing 
them.  Yes  ;  on  reference  to  this  paper 
I  see  that  they  were  transmitted  by 
Lord  Granard,  but,  as  I  say,  not  at  all 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  them- 
selves, or  in  any  other  way  than  as 
mere  information.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  I  should  lay 
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them  on  the  Table  as  if  they  bad  been 
tranamitted  to  me  by  the  Bishops.  With 
reepect  to  the  second  Quefetion^  I  stated 
on  introdncing  the  Bill  that  we  had  liad 
no  communication  from  or  with  any  of 
the  bodies  who  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  University  Education  question  ;  and 
since  that  time  the  only  change  that  has 
taken  place  is  that  I  received  from 
Magee  College  the  Petition  which  I  pre- 
sented yesterday,  and  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  which  they 
take  exception  to  my  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  belonging  to  that 
institution,  and  contend  that  in  certain 
cases  it  ought  to  be  reviewed.  Of  course, 
they  have  the  best  means  of  getting  at 
accurate  information  ;  but  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  get  the  best  information  we 
can,  and  should  any  further  information 
bo  obtained  when  the  Bill  comes  on,  it 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  HOBSMLiN :  I  understand  that 
Lord  Grranard  transmitted  the  declara* 
tion  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Bishops 
and  a  statement  that  the  Bishops  still 
adhered  to  them. 

Uu,  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  under- 
sttmd  the  Bishops  to  be  parties  to  the 
traosaction  at  all. 

PARLIAMENT— MEETING  OF  THE 

HOUSK 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  moved,  *^  That 
this  House  do  meet  To-morrow  at  Two 
of  the  clock.*' 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYIX)B  said,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
press  his  Motion,  It  seemed  to  him  not 
a  reasonable  thing  that  the  convenience 
of  the  House  and  the  business  of  the 
country  should  be,  to  some  extent, 
damaged  in  order  to  meet  the  view  or 
desire  of  any  section  of  the  House,  whe- 
ther that  deaite  be  entertained  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  House  who  wish  to  go  to 
Church  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  on  the 
Derby  Day  to  go  to  Epsom  Downs.  He 
begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  all  testa  and  religious  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  admission  to  that 
House  having  been  done  away  with, 
tliey  %vere  not  an  assembly  of  Churc^h 
of  England  men,  but  an  assembly  of 
Anglicans,  Catholics,  Dissenters,  Jews, 
rincl  men  of  many  other  opinions  too 
numerous  to  enumerate.  He  ventured 
to  suggest  to  the  right  hon*  Gentleman 
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that  it  was  not  reasonable,  therefore,] 
that  the  convenience  of  the  House  and 
the  business  of  the  oounti-y  should  be 
made  subservient  to  the  desires  of 
section  of  the  House,  and  if  the  righll 
hon.  Gentleman  persisted  in  his  Motion/ 
he  should  certainly  divide  upon  it. 

ilR.  GLADSTONE  r  I  am  very  sorry 
I  cannot  accede  to  the  appeal  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  It  appears  to  me  that  tlio 
unreasonableness  on  this  occasion  ia 
rather  upon  the  other  side.  The  state 
of  the  case  is  this — It  is  between  »S0  and 
40  yeai*8  since  the  House  adopted  the 
practice  of  meeting  at  12  o'clock  on 
Wednesdays,  and  ever  since  it  had  uni- 
formly adopted  the  practice,  also,  of 
meeting  at  2  o'clock  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day. That  being  so,  I  think  that  if 
tny  hon.  Friend  is  desirous  of  raising 
the  question  it  would  be  more  fairly 
done  by  a  separate  Resolution,  because 
most  hon.  Members  have  no  doubt  ex- 
pected that  this  would  be  an  unopposed 
Motion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  222  ;  Noes 
56  :  Majority  166. 

MEETING  OF  PARTJAMENT. 

MOTION  FOR  A2r  ADDHESS, 

Mn.  C.  FORSTEE  moved— 

"That  an  humble  AddrtLsa  bo  presented  to 
Her  Blajcfity,  praying  thut  She  vnh  bo  gracioualy 
f>l>?;iaed  to  take  into  (■unsidcration  the  cxpidiciicy 
of  simunoTiiDg  FMrliaiiioiit  not  later  than  tbo  kiat 
wefJt  of  Noveuibf:?r»  in  accordanie  with  the  Fifth 
Resolution  of  the  Comniitt«o  on  Public  Buaiiit'ss, 
1871/' 

The  hon.  Member  said  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to 
the  expediency  of  a  November  Session, 
yet  the  authority  of  the  Select  Committee 
ought  not  to  be  dismisBed  without  dis- 
euseion.  This  question  earned  him  back 
to  the  early  days  of  his  Parliamentary 
life,  because  he  brought  forward  a  simi- 
lar Motion  to  this  in  the  Se&sion  of  1S59. 
Although  on  that  occasion  Lord  Palmer- 
Bian  succeeded  in  induciDg  the  House  to 
reject  it  by  a  coneiderable  majonty,  yet 
he  (Mr.  For6ter)had  always  feltthatthere 
was  a  complete  answer  made  to  every 
objection  which  had  been  targed  against 
it»  But  the  question  did  not  stand  in 
the  same  position  now  that  it  did  then. 
It  was  no  longer  the  mere  opinion — or 
the  crotchet,  if  they  would — of  an  indi- 
vidual hon.  Member  j  it  came  before  the 
House  clothed  with  the  attthotit^  ^^<^- 
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recommendation  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee specially  appointed  to  consider  how 
the  procedure  of  Public  Business  might 
be  improved.  No  doubt  he  would  be  told 
that  the  Resolution  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote  in  the  Committee ; 
but  he  wished  to  say  that,  though  upon  that 
Committee  they  had  not  a  single  party 
division,  yet  so  various  were  the  opinions 
entertained  that  most  of  their  decisions 
were  arrived  at  by  narrow  majorities : — 
indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  new  rule 
in  reference  to  Supply  was  carried  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  When,  however,  they  con- 
sidered the  character  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  majority  upon  the  Resolution 
now  in  question,  it  would  be  seen  that 
that  Resolution  carried  with  it  the 
greatest  weight.  The  maj  ority  comprised 
within  it  the  hon.  Members  for  those 
great  commercial  centres,  Hull,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  and  the  Resolution 
was  moved  by  Sie  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  who  had  passed  the  larger 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  House,  who 
had  served  in  the  highest  offices  under 
the  Crown,  and  who  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  most  competent  judgment 
upon  the  working  of  our  Parliamentary 
system.  He  (Mr.  Forster)  never  could 
understand  by  what  perverse  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, departing  from  its  ancient  usage, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  custom 
of  every  other  representative  Assembly, 
lost  that  portion  of  the  year  which 
seemed  best  suited  to  the  transaction  of 
Public  Business,  and  was  condemned  to 
sit  during  the  whole  of  July  and  a  part 
of  August  in  all  the  heat  and  discomfort 
of  this  over-crowded  capital.  He  had 
always  imagined  that  the  practice  came 
in  a  few  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  that,  having  got  into  a 
bad  groove,  they  had  found  it  difficult  to 
retrace  their  steps ;  but  they  had  been 
told  by  the  highest  authority  upon  the 
customs  and  usages  of  Parliament  that 
the  change  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Irish 
Members.  Whatever  necessity  of  the 
kind  there  then  was,  it  no  longer  existed. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Armagh  (Mr. 
Vance)  himself  voted  for  the  Resolution. 
There  was  one  objection  to  the  change 
which,  if  well  groimded,  would  be  fatal  to 
it,  and  that  was,  that  however  early  they 
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might  meet,  they  would  not  prorogue  a 
day  earlier — it  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
expect  to  be  released  from  their  labours 
before  the  inevitable  12th  of  August. 
If  he  shared  that  opinion,  he  should  not 
make  the  Motion  now  on  the  Paper. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  no  one 
looked  forward  to  the  vacation  with  a 
keener  relish  than  he  himself  did,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  would  more 
strongly  resent  any  attempt  to  curtail  its 
duration.  It  was  true  that  in  the  years 
1852,  1856,  1857,  and  1867,  Parliament 
was  called  together  in  the  autumn ;  but 
on  those  occasions  they  were  summoned 
for  special  objects — to  decide  the  fate  of 
a  Ministry,  to  pass  an  Indemnity  Bill,  or 
to  make  provision  for  a  Crimean  or  an 
Abyssinian  War ;  and  when  these  special 
objects  were  attained  they  immediately 
adjourned.  But  if  the  Crown  should  be 
advised,  as  a  rule,  to  call  Parliament  to- 
gether in  November,  the  Government 
might  prepare  its  business  accordingly. 
They  might  arrange  for  Private  Bills  in 
the  first  instance ;  then  proceed  with  the 
Estimates  and  the  organisation  of  Com- 
mittees, so  that  they  might  be  in  full 
working  order  before  the  Christmas  ad- 
journment. They  might  resume  busi- 
ness in  February  and  prorogue  about 
the  24th  of  June — the  Queen's  Birthday. 
He  was  told  this  change  would  cause  a 
total  reversion  of  the  habits  of  society ; 
but  he  never  could  admit  that  their 
social  engagements  should  be  placed  in 
competition  with  their  legislative  duties, 
and  that,  yielding  to  the  former,  they 
should  assent  to  sit  in  that  House  aU 
through  the  dog  days.  He  questioned, 
however,  whether  society  would  be  a 
loser  by  the  change  he  proposed,  since 
London  was  an  exception  to  every  capital 
in  Europe  in  respect  of  the  time  at 
which  the  Legislature  assembled.  He 
was  also  told  that  the  Motion  had  excited 
the  deep  indignation  of  their  sporting 
friends  in  the  House,  who  considered  it 
an  unjustifiable  interference  with  their 
legitimate  pleasures.  These  pleasures 
were  certainly  not  his  pleasures;  perhaps 
it  was  his  loss  that  they  were  not.  But 
they  would  believe  him  when  he  said 
that  he  would  be  the  last  to  seek  imduly 
to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  others. 
He  must,  liowever,  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  made  the  objection  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  sat  in  the  November  Parlia- 
ments, with  whom  sport  was  not  only  a 
passion  but  a  conviction,  and  who  iii* 
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Tariatly  defended  tlie  pursuits  of  the 
field  on  the  ground  of  their  beneficial 
influence  on  the  national  character.  And 
yet,  in  retracing  the  hi  story  of  those 
times,  neither  from  Mr.  Wyndham  nor 
from  any  Members  of  the  country  p^arty 
in  those  days  did  they  find  any  complaint 
on  that  score.  No  doubt  they  often 
heard  how,  with  the  strong  energy  which 
marked  that  period^  they  managed  to 
unite  the  two.  It  was  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  of  an  hon.  Gentleman^  for  many 
years  a  Member  of  that  House ^  and 
whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  sportsmen 
— the  late  Mr.  Aasheton  Smith — that  he 
was  accustomed  to  hunt  at  Tedworth  in 
the  morning,  and  to  post  in  his  chai'iot 
and  four  to  Westminster,  and  that  after 
voting  in  the  division,  ho  never  failed  to 
keep  his  appointment  at  the  cover  side 
on  the  following  day.  Such,  however, 
were  the  additional  faciHties  afforded  by 
the  railway  system  in  these  days  that  hon. 
Members  might  now  breakfast  in  London, 
hunt  in  the  shires,  and  yet  appear  in  the 
Division  list  the  same  night.  Apart^ 
however,  from  that,  he  woiud  ask  tliose 
hon.  Members  to  consider  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  hunting  season  would  be 
interfered  with.  Since  meeting  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  adjourning  for 
the  Hecess  at  Christmas,  a  montli  at  the 
utmost  would  be  all  that  would  be  taken 
from  them.  For  this,  what  a  rich  compen- 
sation would  they  receive  in  being  enabled 
to  exchange  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
W©Btminster  for  the  bracin  g  air  of  the  sea- 
side or  the  mountain,  and  to  indulge  in  all 
the  varied  enjoyments  of  country  life 
during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the 
country  was  most  enjoyable.  He  made  the 
Motion  under  some  disadvantage^  since 
the  House  was  now  fresh  from  the  leisure 
of  theEecess;  but  it  would  bo  easy  for  hon. 
Members  to  recall  the  prostration  and 
languor  visible  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
remained  at  their  posts  imtil  the  last 
days  of  the  Session.  The  only  thought 
at  such  a  time  in  the  mind  of  the  almost 
expiring  Member  was  by  what  means  he 
could  gain  his  favourite  country  retreat. 
Ho  sinks — 

•*  Et  monenfi  dulc^fi  reminifldtur  Argos.*' 
It  was  clear  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  business  of  Parliament  was  but 
imperfectly  done.  Nor  could  it  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  company  with  an  innumerable  tribe  of 
unofficial  Members,  was  called  upon  at 
tluit  fated  period  to  administer  the  happy 


despatch  to  many  of  those  measures 
which  had  a  place  in  the  opening  pro- 
gramme, and  some  of  which  had  been 
read  a  second  time.  He  would  give, 
for  example,  a  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness done  and  left  undone  in  two  Bes- 
fijons — namely,  those  of  1869  and  1870. 
In  1869,  120  Bills  were  introduced, 
67  of  which  were  not  passed.  Of  the 
latter  19  were  Goveniment  Bills,  and 
48  Bills  of  private  Members,  22  of  which 
had  been  read  a  second  time.  In  1870, 
126  Bills  were  introduced;  74  of  thorn 
were  not  passed,  of  which  20  were  Go- 
vernment Bills,  and  54  Bills  of  private 
Members.  The  principles  of  24  Bills 
were  sanctioned  by  the  House,  but  not 
passed.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  legislation  of  one  Session  was  neccs 
sary  to  correct  the  en-ors  of  the  previoui 
one.  He  now  submitted  his  proposal  to' 
the  House  under  the  conviction  that  it 
would  prove  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  hon.  Members 
generally.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  the  Address. 

Mn.  GOLDNEY,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  having  voted  for  the 
change  now  proposed  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, he  felt  bound  to  support  it  now  it 
was  before  the  House.  Four  of  the  Com- 
mittee's propositions  had  already  been 
disposed  of,  and  until  the  remainder  had 
been  dealt  with,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  appoint  a  new  Committee,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  proposed,  either  in  justice  to  tlie 
old  or  faimesa  to  the  new.  Sir  Erskim 
May  stated  before  the  Select  Coramitteo^ 
that,  previous  to  the  present  century,  tho 
House  had  almost  always  met  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  year  1801,  the  fiist 
Parliament  after  the  Union,  the  House 
met  on  the  20th  of  January,  In  suc- 
ceeding years  it  resumed  the  custom  of 
meeting  in  the  autumn,  and,  adjourning 
on  the  20th  of  December  to  an  early  day 
in  February,  it  closed  its  sitting  at  the 
latest  in  the  beginning  of  July.  In  1820, 
on  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  Parlia- 
ment began  to  meet  at  the  end  of 
January  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time  to  meet  then  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Febi-uary,  except  when 
some  special  business  required  it  to  meet 
before.  No  doubt  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Motion  had  precedent  and 
usage  in  their  favour.  8 om ething  mi  gb  t 
be  said  for  the  inconvenience  to  iirhkk 
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Irish  Members  in  being  called  over,  and 
Members  living  in  the  country  in  sacri- 
ficing some  of  ti^eir  enjoyments,  might  be 
put.  But  although  it  might*  be  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience  to  some  of  the 
Irish  Members  and  the  lovers  of  field 
sports,  to  meet  in  the  autumn,  he  thought 
on  the  whole  hon.  Members  generally 
would  derive  great  advantage  by  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  House 
could  prorogue  in  June.  His  position, 
however,  was  this — that  by  the  forms  of 
the  House  a  great  deal  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  could  not  be  fully  applied 
to  the  public  business.  Yet,  nevertheless. 
Private  Bill  legislation  lagged  greatly 
behind.  With  respect  to  fiivate  Bills, 
there  would  be  one  great  advantage 
from  the  House  meeting  in  November. 
This  year  there#were  260  Private  Bills, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
way  or  other.  The  House  met  this  year 
on  the  6th  of  February.  It  met  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  1 2th  of  March 
arrived  before  a  single  one  of  the  Private 
Bills  went  into  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  those  Bills  continued  sitting 
until  the  31  st  of  July.  But  if  the  House 
met  in  November  the  Conmiittees  might 
be  arranged,  the  whole  of  the  Private 
Bills  dealt  with  in  good  time,  and  Par- 
liament might  rise  early  in  June.  Then, 
with  rerard  to  public  measures,  at  present 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  eloquence  of 
hon.  Members  was  expended  before  their 
respective  constituents  in  the  autumn 
without  any  reference  to  the.  forthcoming 
measures  of  Government.  In  fact,  they 
knew  nothing  about  thom.  If,  however, 
there  was  an  Autumn  Sitting  the  chief 
business  of  the  Government  could  be 
laid  on  the  Table  in  November;  and  hon. 
Members,  insteadof  dealing  with  phantom 
proposals,  could  go  home  and  discuss  real 
business  with  their  constituents  during 
the  Christmas  Recess,  and  then  could 
come  back  to  this  House  fully  prepared 
to  support  or  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
(Government.  His  conviction  was  that 
if  we  had  the  month  of  November  to  go 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  legis- 
lation public  business  would  be  consider- 
ably facilitated,  and  not  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  the  country  would 
be  benefited :  therefore,  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  some  plan  adopted  that  would 
enable  the  House  to  rise  earlier  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  recent 
years.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  Motion. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  S&o  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency 
of  siunmoning  Parliament  not  later  than  the 
last  week  of  November,  in  accordance  with  the 
Fifth  Kesolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Business,  1871."— (ifr.  Charles  ForsUr.) 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  pro- 
posal which  he  would  substitute  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Walsall 
was  much  more  modest.  The  hon. 
Member  proposed  that  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Eealm — ^the  Queen,  the  Lords, 
and  Commons — should  be  convened  for 
Parliamentary  business  in  November, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  present 
time  of  meeting  was  consistent  with  the 
habits  of  the  country.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber wished,  indeed,  that  London  should 
conform  to  the  usages  of  other  capitals. 
It  mieht  be  prejudice ;  but,  for  his  own 

E art,  he  haaavast  preference  for  Eng- 
sh  habits,  and  therefore  when  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  brought  forward  this  Motion 
in  the  Select  Committee  he  voted  against 
it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  carried 
his  Motion  in  a  full  Committee  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1 ;  he  supposed  the  risht  hon. 
GenUeman,  as  the  successor  of  the  great 
Hampden  in  the  representation  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, had  a  preference  for  long 
Parliaments.  It  might  be  convenient  for 
some  Members  that  Parliament  should 
meet  in  November ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  would  render  it  highly  in- 
convenient to  most.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Walsall  brought  this  ques- 
tion before  the  House  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  recommended  it  by  saying  that 
Parliament  could  break  up  early  in  June, 
the  question  rose  whether  this  promise 
of  an  early  rising  would  be  nilfilled. 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  convened  a  meeting  of  those 
nameless  officers  of  either  p^ty  in  the 
House,  familiarly  called  the  whippers- 
in,  of  those  who  had  served  their  time, 
and  of  those  who  retained  their  func- 
tions. He  was  one  of  them,  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  if 
Parliament  were  to  meet  in  November, 
it  would  rise  no  earlier  than  under  the 

S resent  arrangement.  That  was  his 
eliberate  opinion  then,  and  it  was  his 
deliberate  opinion  still.  If  the  House 
was  to  sit  longer  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  what  would  it  gain?  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  result  would  have  a 
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deleterious  effect  on  the  House  itself. 
He  was  convinced  from  wKat  he  had 
Been  during  no  short  experience,  and 
ospeeially  in  recent  Sessions,  that  the 
HouBO  sat  quite  as  long  and  as  closely 
as  was  consistent  with  the  convenience 
of  those  who  really  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  out  of  as  well  as  in 
the  House.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  they 
were  to  alter  the  period  of  meeting,  and 
extend  the  duration  of  the  Session,  the 
result  would  be  that  they  would  lose  the 
most  valuable  Members  of  the  House, 
and  among  these  their  senior  Members, 
whose  health  failed  already  under  the 
severity  and  prolonged  duration  of  the 
Sessions.  He  did  not  looh  upon  the  pro- 
posed  change  in  the  light  way  in  which 
it  had  been  put  before  the  House  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Walsall.  H  the  change 
suggested  would  really  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  eountiy,  and  for  the  better 
representation  of  the  nation,  the  House 
would  long  since  have  adopted  it ;  but 
it  was  because  the  House  had  always 
been  convinced  that  the  change  would 
be  fraught  with  the  danger  of  length- 
ening Uie  Session  that  it  had  uniformly 
rejected  the  proposal  that  Parliament 
shotdd  meet  regularly  in  November.  If 
any  exti'aordinary  occasion  should  arise, 
he  trusted  that  the  Government  tjf  the 
day  would  be  ever  pmmpt  to  call  Par- 
liament together.  And  on  such  occa- 
sions Parliament  had  ever  been,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  ever  be  ready  to 
attend.  If  they  were  to  lengthen  the 
Session,  the  difficulty  of  securing  an 
adequate  attendance  during  the  latter 
part  of  it  would  increase,  and  he  held 
there  was  nothing  more  iujurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  than  that  this 
House  should  seem  to  sit  when  in  reality 
it  was  not  sitting.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  than  that  tho  doors  of 
this  House  should  bo  open  —  that  the 
light  should  he  displayed  from  the  tower^ 
representing  to  the  nation  that  the  Com- 
mons were  assembled^ when  in  reality 
it  was  only  a  self-elected  committee  of 
Hie  House  that  was  sitting.  The  result 
would  be  to  diminish,  if  nut  to  destixjy, 
Ministerial  responsibility.  The  Miniister 
would  bo  able  to  cite  a  ytia«* -Parliamen- 
tary authority  for  everything  he  did.  If 
the  Sessions  were  to  become  more  pro- 
tracted, the  House  would  be  far  more 
seldom  really  full^such  a  state  of  things, 
if  habitual^  would  become  a  dangerous 
delusion  practised  on  the  country.    The 


hon.  Member  for  Walsall  (Mr.O.  Forster) 
said,  that  the  House  should  not  consult 
the  convenience  of  hunting  Members. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  a  sportsman, 
and  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  tliat 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  on  that  score, 
for  February,  not  November,  was  the 
month  hunting  men  coveted  for  their 
sport.  And  if  tlae  House  met  before 
Christmas,  and  the  Session  was  to  be 
shortened,  the  House  must  meet  later 
in  the  Spring ;  for  when  tho  House  had 
once  met  business  would  always  be  found 
for  it.  The  state  of  tho  Order  Book 
proved  this.  On  reference  to  tho  Order 
Book,  he  fqund  that  the  Wednesdays  had 
each  one  or  more  Order  up  to  the  middle 
of  July.  What  was  theia*  difficulty  at 
present  ?  It  was  the  encumbrance  of  tho 
Order  Book  with  more  than  they  could 
undertake ;  and  every  change  that  had 
been  made  having  a  tendency  to  a  more 
democratic  representation  had  increased 
tho  difficulty.  The  longer  the  House 
was  kept  sitting  the  greater  woiild  be 
the  pressure  for  the  introduction  of  new 
matter.  Tlie  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chippenham  (Mr.  Goldney)  re- 
ferred to  the  advantage,  which  he  said 
would  be  derived  from  the  introduction 
of  Bills  before  Christmas,  because  they 
would  til  en  have  a  hundred  small  Parlia- 
ments discussing  them  duiing  the  Ke- 
cess,  and  transmitting  their  views  to 
Members,  That  was  a  rather  demooratio 
view  to  be  taken  by  a  Conservative  Mem- 
ber. But  with  the  facihties  of  commu- 
nication which  now  existed,  there  was 
surely  no  lack  of  the  ti^ansmUsion  of 
opinion  to  the  representatives  of  tho 
nation  in  that  House ;  while  the  practice 
suggested  would  keep  up  an  agitation 
tending  to  supersede  Parhameut  alto- 
gether. If  Parliament  sat  for  eight  in- 
stead of  seven  mouths  some  of  their  most 
useful  men  of  business  would  coase  to 
be  Members  of  the  House.  Wealthy 
men  would  still  seek  a  voice  in  Parha- 
mont,  and  they  would  be  representtd 
by  depiities }  but  lie  hoi>ed  never  to  stro 
tho  House  of  Commons  a  House  of 
Deputies.  The  House  would  then  lose 
that  qualitj%  which  the  Americans  called 
practicality  ;  and  the  question  of  special 
compensation  to  the  deputies  would  no 
doubt  speedily  arise.  His  Amendment 
was  not  intended  as  a  mei-e  negative  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
WalsaDj  he  ventured  to  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  not  for  iK% 
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general  and  vagne  consideration  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Business  of  the 
House,  but  to  consider  the  time  of  day 
at  which  the  House  should  assemble, 
the  hours  during  which  the  House  could 
most  convenientiy  sit  for  the  transaction 
of  Public  Business,  when  the  business 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  have  precedence;  what  notice 
should  be  given  of  any  proposal  to  alter 
the  time  at  which  the  House  would  as- 
semble; what  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  better  distribution  of  busi- 
ness. He  had  endeavoured  to  embody 
those  points,  which  appeared  to  need  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  House, 
with  a  view  of  economising  the  time 
they  had  for  the  consideration  of  Public 
Business.  At  the  close  of  last  Session 
there  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  inform  them  till  Friday 
night  that  the  House  would  assemble  on 
Saturday ;  and  to  his  certain  knowledge 
that  short  notice  excluded  many  Mem- 
bers from  the  possibility  of  being  pre- 
sent. He  thought  that  such  an  irregu- 
larity ought  to  be  provided  affainst.  It 
had  been  said  there  was  a  feeung  in  the 
House  against  a  Committee,  and  that 
the  House  disregarded  the  recommen- 
dations of  Select  Committees.  Yet  he 
submitted  the  House  had  adopted  no 
new  rule  that  had  not  received  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Committee.  Therefore,  he 
thought  the  points  he  had  indicated  in 
his  Amendment  should  be  considered 
by  a  Committee.  Notice  had  been  given 
of  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  rule 
adopted  last  Session,  that  opposed  Busi- 
ness should  not  be  taken  a^r  half-past 
12.  This  was  an  admirable  nde,  but 
its  effect  for  more  than  a  month  before 
the  close  of  last  Session,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  arrangement  for  Morning 
Sittings  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  when 
the  House  met  at  2  p.m.  for  Gt)vemment 
Business,  sat  till  7  p.m.,  resumed  at 
9  p.m.,  was  to  reduce  the  period  allowed 
to  non-official  Members,  though  they  had 
more  than  100  Bills  on  the  Paper,  to 
nine  and  a-half  hours  a-week — namely, 
three  and  a-half  on  Tuesday,  after  the 
resumption  of  the  Sitting  at  9  p.m.  till 
12.30,  and  scarcely  six  hours  on  Wed- 
nesday. As  for  Fridays,  a  Standing 
Order  gave  precedence  to  Supply,  and 
Motions  on  Supply  probably  lasted  till 
12.30.  This  amounted  to  an  actual  ex- 
dosion  of  unofficial  business,  and  a  Com- 
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mittee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  consider 
how  so  absurd  a  position  might  be  re- 
medied. As  for  the  precedence  enjoyed 
by  the  Government  at  every  Morning 
Sitting  but  those  on  Wednesdays,  that 
precedence  rested  upon  no  Resolution 
ever  formally  adoptea  by  the  House.  It 
rested  only  on  the  ruling  of  Lord 
Eversley  in  1851,  when  the  House  met 
at  noon,  suspended  Business  at  4,  and 
resumed  at  6,  an  arrangement  which, 
supposing  the  rule  as  to  half-past  12  to 
apply,  gave  imofficial  Members  six  and 
a-half  hours,  instead  of,  as  last  Session, 
only  three  and  a-half  on  Tuesdays,  and 
some  prospect  of  a  share  of  Friday  even- 
ings for  the  conduct  of  the  Bills  of  which 
they  were  in  charge.  In  the  interests 
of  the  House  itself,  he  would  move,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hon.  Member's  larger 
proposal,  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
haa  given  Notice. 

Mb.  GEEENE  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  time  of  the  day  at  which  the  House  should 
assemble,  the  hours  during  which  the  House 
can  most  conveniently  sit  for  the  transaction  of 
Public  Business,  when  the  business  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  prece- 
dence, and  what  Notice  should  be  given  of  any 
proposal  to  alter  the  time  at  which  the  House 
will  assemble  for  the  distribution  of  business," — 
{Mr,  NewdegatCy) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  confess  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  no  practice  less 
conducive  to  the  convenience  of  the 
House  than  the  attempt  to  discuss  two 
subjects  at  once.  That  attempt  has  just 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Newdegate),  and  he  has  completely 
succeeded ;  for  he  has  made  two  speeches 
upon  subjects  entirely  distinct,  delivered 
not  one  after  the  other,  but  on  the  same 
occasion  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
House,  and  by  a  most  ingenious  use  of 
the  privilege  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
entided  to  claim.  As  to  his  proposal  for 
a  Committee,  I  intend  to  pass  it  by  alto- 
gether ;  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason — 
that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  a  propo- 
sition of  considerable  interest  which  has 
already  received  the  countenance  of  gen- 
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tlomon  of  liigli  authonty,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  ad^^antageously  to  combino 
the  discuBsion  of  it  with  the  question  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  moreover,  pro- 
nosMS  a  Committee,  not  to  consider  the 
i  !  iiess  of  the  House,  but  certain  points 
•  i  itfi  business  which  have  been  selected 
at  the  hon,  Gentleman*s  pleasure ;  so 
that  he  aaks  us  to  appoint  a  Ck)mniittee, 
not  for  the  purpose  which  is  generally 
intrusted  to  sut  h  a  body,  but  to  consider 
the  question  only  in.  the  particular  form 
which  happens  to  approve  itself  to  his 
mind.  It  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
appoint  a  Committee,  it  will,  as  before, 
give  it  a  much  larger  discretion  than 
that  which  he  proposes.  As  to  the  original 
Motion,  I  venture  to  make  a  criticism  on 
its  terms — namely,  that  it  is  rather  an 
unusual  proceeding  for  the  House  to 
addi^ess  the  Crown  praying  it  to  take 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  6th 
Besolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Business  of  1871.  I  do  not  think  the 
Crown  is  entitled  to  be  so  entirely  cog- 
nizant of  the  proceedings  of  our  Com- 
mittees ;  but  that  is  a  point  on  which 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Forster)  would, 
no  doubt,  bo  willing  to  meet  our  wishes 
if  we  thought  his  Motion  had  better  be 
disembarrassed  of  those  words,  I  con- 
fess there  is  another  objection.  I  much 
doubt,  with  great  respect  to  all  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  whether  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  involving  the  use  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  &own,  was 
quite  within  the  real  scope  of  the  re- 
foronce  to  that  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  merely  to  consider  details  of 
business  entirely  within  the  power  of 
the  House  itself.  Of  course,  however, 
I  do  not  question  that,  whether  in  that 
or  any  other  form,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
to  raise  the  matter  for  discussion  by  an 
Address,  and  in  that  sense  I  will  say  a 
few  words  upon  it.  Now,  the  question 
has  thus  far  been  discussed  solely  with 
reference  to  the  views  and  convenience 
of  the  hon.  Members  of  this  House- 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  (Mr. 
N  ■  '  tif)  was  most  successful  in  that 
}•  ;  his  elaborate  argument  which 

was  directed  against  any  lengthening  of 
the  sittings  of  tliis  House ;  iDUt  he  was 
really  tilting  with  an  imaginaiy  foe,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  my  hon.  Friend  is  not  the 
man  to  propose  any  lengthening  of  our 
sittinga,  and  for  my  own  part,  if  any 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  such  a  step, 


I,  for  one,  should  begin  to  have  very 
serious  doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Motion  is  not  distinctly 
expressed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
its  meaning  is,  not  that  our  sittings 
should  be  lengthened,  but  that  the  time 
of  year  during  which  the  sittings  are 
hold  should  be  altered.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  last  spoke  says  the  health 
of  the  House  is  better  promoted  by  the 
present  than  by  other  arrangements.  I 
confess  that  is  not  my  experience.  My 
experience  is  that  the  severity  of  tho 
work  of  the  House  in  years  when  we 
are  so  blessed  as  to  have  hot  weather  ia 
at  least  doubled  when  that  weather  ar- 
rives for  those  who  have  to  eo  through 
long  hours.  That  is  the  really  exhaust- 
ing period  of  the  Session.  Then  there 
ia  a  very  natural  conflict,  which  has  been 
suihciently  prosecuted  on  both  sides, 
between  the  lovers  of  nature  and  the 
lovers  of  sport.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  that  conflict;  but  I  wish  to  make 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
not  been  mentioned.  I  had  better,  how- 
ever, first  say,  dealing  with  the  question 
as  one  of  individual  opinion,  that  I  have 
long  been  in  principle  in  favour  of  my 
hon.  Friend's  proposal;  but  T  will  show 
very  good  reasons  why  he  ought  not  to 
press  it,  at  all  events  for  the  present.  I 
wish  to  put  in  a  plea  for  tho  people  of 
London.  The  sittings  of  the  House  re- 
gulate the  movements  of  what  is  called 
the  higher  society  of  London.  The  close 
of  the  season  depends  upon,  and  some- 
what precedes,  the  close  of  the  Session, 
and  the  movements  of  thousands- — per- 
haps of  hundreds  of  thoufiands — of  tho 
people  of  London  depend — not  all  of 
them  directly — partly  on  the  sittings  of 
Parliament,  and  partly  on  the  presence 
of  fashionable  society  in  town.  Now, 
undoubtedly  the  eSect  of  tho  present 
system,  whatever  its  other  merits  may 
be,  is  this — to  keep  the  largest  portion 
of  the  population  of  London  who  are 
able  to  have  a  holiday  in  the  country, 
in  the  metropolis  through  the  hottest 
weather,  and  to  send  them  away  only 
at  the  time  when  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  country  are  beginning  to  pass 
away.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
serious  defect  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  month  of  June  is,  perhaps, 
I  may  say^  tho  most  beautiful  month  of 
the  year — the  month  in  which  most  is  to 
be  seen  and  learnt  of  the  beatitiful  opera- 
tions of  nature — and  yet  it  ia  the  m^ouih. 
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in  which,  with  the  exception  of  clerks  in 
the  City  who  have  special  arrangements 
as  to  their  holidays,  the  population  of 
London  generally — the  middle  classes  of 
London — never  see  the  country  at  all — 
as  they  do  in  July  very  partiaUy.  But, 
Sir,  although  I  am  entirely  of  my  hon. 
I^end's  opinion,  I  own  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  come  to  a  too  hasty  conclusion  upon 
the  subject  of  his  Motion.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  own  opinion  on  the 
question  carried  out,  and  the  measure 
necessary  to  give  it  effect  passed  through 
Parliament  by  only  a  small  majority.  If 
a  change  is  to  be  made  it  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  made  in  compliance  with  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  House.  It  may  be  said, 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  other  House  ought  also  to  be 
consulted.  But,  I  think,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  very  limited  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  other  House  sits, 
in  comparison  with  the  labours  of  this 
House,  it  will  be  generally  and  fairly 
admitted  that  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Conmions  is  that  which  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  matter ;  still,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  change  made, 
except  after  a  decided  expression  of  the 
opimon  of  this  House.  Well,  but  then 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  consider 
what  change  we  should  make,  if  the 
House  thinks  it  desirable  to  make  one. 
If  we  make  a  change  we  should  do  so 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  to  meet  at  the  end  of  November 
and  sit  for  three  weeks  before  Christmas 
would  be  of  very  little  use.  In  practice, 
little  progress  would  be  made  with  the 
Public  Business.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
just  like  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
our  sitting  under  the  present  system, 
and  the  real  Business  of  the  House 
would  have  to  be  encountered  in  Janu- 
ary. Then,  again,  there  is  the  very 
legitimate  apprehension  in  the  minds 
even  of  some  who  are  favourable  to  the 
Motion  of  my  .hon.  Friend,  that  even  if 
something  of  the  kind  which  he  proposes 
were  adopted  we  should  still  sit  until 
August.  That  is  a  practical  question 
and  an  important  one ;  and  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  apprehension  was 
well-founded,  then,  like  my  hon.  Friend, 
I  should  be  ready  to  give  the  matter  up, 
and  promise  never  to  say  a  word  more 
about  it.  But  on  that  point  I  wish  to 
make  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place, 
it  appears  essential  to  the  conmion  sense 
of  the  thing  that  if  an  experiment  of 
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this  kind  is  to  be  made  it  should  be 
made,  not  as  proposed  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  but  that  the  first  step  should  be, 
not  that  we  should  meet  in  November, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  prorogation 
in  June.  We  should  then  have  some- 
thing in  hand,  and  should  not  be  such 
patient  sufferers  as  we  must  be  if  we 
conmiit  ourselves  hastily  to  the  words  of 
my  hon.  Friend's  Motion.  But  I  will 
venture  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the 
question  whether  a  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber would  or  would  not  leave  us  cer- 
tainly liable  to  sit  until  the  usual  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  the  real  regu- 
lator of  the  length  of  our  sittings  is  the 
state  of  our  financial  arrangements,  and 
not  so  much  of  what  is  commonly  called 
finance  —  namely,  the  annual  proposals 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — as 
of  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
Estimates.  It  is  the  progress  and  wind- 
ing-up of  the  Estimates,  and  the  intro- 
duction and  passing  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  which  govern  entirely,  as  I 
believe,  with  the  rarest  and  Edightest 
exceptions,  the  length  of  the  Session  of 
Parliament.  There  is,  therefore,  if  I 
am  right  in  that  view,  one  way — and 
one  way  only— of  securing  an  early  ter- 
mination of  the  Session,  and  that  is  by 
the  early  bringing  forward  of  operations 
connected  with  the  Estimates.  If,  there- 
fore, the  plan  of  my  hon.  Friend  is  to 
be  adopted,  the  modus  operandi  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  this :  — The  House 
must  meet,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  it  would 
then  have  a  sitting  of  something  like 
six  weeks  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
During  those  six  weeks  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible — the  greater  measures  of 
legidation  might,  it  is  true,  not  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Government  so 
early,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why — upon  an  alteration  in  the  financial 
year,  which  is  a  condition  precedent — 
the  greater  Estimates  should  not  be 
ready,  and  why  you  should  not  get  most 
of  these  greater  Estimates  out  of  the 
way  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
effect  of  that  would  be  that,  when  you 
met  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  you 
could  at  once  face  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  in  regulating  the  claims  of 
Estimates  and  the  claims  of  the  other 
important  Business  which  we  now  have 
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to  encounter,  because  tlie  Army  and 
Navy  Estimatos  would  have  been  prac- 
tically deposed  of.  But  that,  as  I  have 
said,  would  involve  a  change  in  the 
financial  year  in  ordur  to  make  the  tran- 
Bition  C5oniplete,  and  that  could  only  bo 
eflfected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
would  involve  serious  alterations  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  London.  The 
details  of  the  question,  very  well  worthy 
as  they  aro  of  discussion,  require  serious 
consideration*  I  hope,  therefore,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  not  press  his  Motion  to 
a  division  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being  fiarried  by  a  majority  which  would, 
after  all,  scarcely  express  the  fiill  opinion 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon*  Gentleman  opposite  will  consent 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment — with  re- 
spect to  which  I  may  say  that,  if  it  is  to 
hare  fair  play,  it  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  substantive  Motion,  and  not  brought 
forward  as  an  Amendment  to  n  matter 
from  which  it  is  essentially  distinct — but 
I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  be  dis- 
posed to  withdraw  his  Amendment  now. 
I  hope,  also,  if  the  fornxa  of  the  House 
will  permit,  that  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr* 
C.  Forster)  will  allow  his  Motion  to  bo 
withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is 
one  of  so  much  importance,  involving 
such  considerable  consequences,  and  one 
upon  wliich  it  is  not  desirable  the  House 
should  commit  itself  to  any  opinion,  ex* 
cept  after  a  veiy  fuU  discussion  of  aU 
the  details  and  arrangements,  and  all 
the  changes  in  those  arrangements  which 
undoubt»3dly  it  would  x-equire  to  give  it 
effect.  I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  accept 
tlie  suggestion  I  have  made,  and  not 
press  it  to  a  division. 

Mr*  WHITBREAD  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  some  change  in  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  was  required, 
and  that  upon  two  grounds*  The  first 
was  tliat  a  very  general  wish  prevailed 
thai  the  Beoess  should  commence  when 
the  hot  weather  comes  on  ;  and  tho 
8C»condt  that  under  the  present  system 
there  was  as  a  rule  during  tbe  hot  wea- 
ther a  very  thin  attendance  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, even  w^hen  most  imp<jrtant  business 
was  being  transacted*  For  his  part,  he 
did  not  know  of  anything  more  serious 
than  to  see  measures  pushed  through  the 
House  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Go- 
vernment, with  no  independent  opposi- 
tion to  criticize  or  check  them-  That 
was  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  pre- 
seat  arrangement,  and  it  was  one  Uiey 


ought  aU  to  desire  to  see  done  away  with 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  did  not  place 
much  value  upon  tho  argument  which 
had  been  used  as  to  social  arrangements 
in  London,  for  he  very  much  doubted 
whether,  if  Parliament  closed  a  month 
earlier  than  it  did  now,  it  would  make 
the  least  diiference ;  because,  practically, 
the  Tjondon  seasc»n  terminated  about 
three  weeks  before  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament.  Formerly  the  sittings  of 
Parliament  regulated  the  duration  of 
the  London  season ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case  now,  for  the  season  was  at  an  end 
some  weeks  before  the  termination  of  the 
Session.  But,  desirable  as  he  thouglita 
change  to  be,  tliat  proiioaed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  he  regarded  as  involving  the  maxi' 
mum  of  inconvenience  with  the  mtmmum 
of  advantage.  He  much  prefun-ed  the 
change  which  had  been  suggested  to  the 
Committee  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  tho 
Member  for  Droitwieh  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton) — namely,  that  the  sittings  of  tlie 
House  should  commence  in  January,  and 
believing  it  would  be  practicable,  he 
gave  it  his  support.  If  the  House  met 
in  November  they  could  hardly  expect 
many  hon.  Members  to  come  from  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  and  distant  pai-ts  of 
this  country,  and,  after  remaining  in 
London  three  or  four  weeks,  to  go  home 
again  for  another  holiday  of  four  or  fivo 
weeks,  before  they  returned  to  the 
House  again.  The  probability  was  that 
not  one  half  of  tho  House  would  bo  in 
at  ten  dance »  and  they  would  see  the  very 
state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  which  they  so  much  deprecate  at 
the  end.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  se- 
conded the  Motion  said  that  during  the 
four  weeks  tho  Estimates  coidd  bo 
brought  in  and  the  Bills  advanced  a 
stage.  But  they  could  not  limit  Parlia- 
ment merely  to  first  readings,  and,  in 
fact»  they  might  have  very  iraptjrtant 
Motions  proposed  and  a  very  indifferent 
House  to  vote  upon  them.  There  was 
this  further  objection  to  the  Motion — 
that  it  would  involve  an  undue  ctirtail^ 
ment  of  tho  holiday  of  Her  Majesty's 
^linisters,  and  materially  affect  their 
health.  In  modem  times,  from  tho 
number  of  questions  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects which  were  asked  and  brought 
under  consideration »  Ministers  were  en- 
tirely engaged  with  Parliament  dur-_ 
ing  the  Session,  and  almost  the  onli 
opportunity  they  had  of  becomi 
practically   acquainted  with   the  bu 
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ness  of  their  Departments  was  during 
the  months  which  preceded  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  They  would  not  have 
time  to  prepare  their  measures  before 
November.  Even  now  Bills  were  often 
hastily  drawn  just  before  Parliament 
assembled,  and  if  the  proposed  change 
were  made  the  great  le^slative  mea- 
sures of  the  Session  woiud  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Government  during 
the  Christmas  Eecess.  No  difficulty  of 
that  kind  ought  to  arise  if  Parliament 
met  in  January  instead  of  November. 
With  respect  to  the  objection  that  if  the 
House  met  earlier  in  the  year  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  separate  earlier, 
they  should  remember  mat  the  same 
body  which  met  would  have  it  in  their 

Eower  to  regulate  the  time  when  their 
ibours  should  be  brought  to  a  dose. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  if  the  House 
would  meet  one  month  earlier  they  could 
carry  out  the  bargain  they  had  made 
with  themselves  and  rise  one  month 
earlier. 

Mb.  C.  PORSTER  said,  that  in  de- 
ference to  the  request  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  he  would  consent  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  desired  to  state, 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  he  had  adopted  the 
particular  form  for  his  Amendment  which 
he  had  selected  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  Motion  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  general  subject  of  Public 
Business  would  be  out  of  order,  that 
question  having  been  already  decided. 
He  would  also  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  not  be  precluded  from  bringing 
the  subject  of  it  before  the  House  on  a 
future  aay. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn, 

NAVY— ADMIRALTY  ADMINISTRATION. 
BESOLUnON. 

Mb.  SEELY  {Lincoln)^  in  rising  to 
move — 

"  That  this  House,  in  order  to  remedy  certain 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  Aamiralty, 
recommends  the  Government  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  i)ropricty  of  administering  that 
department  by  means  of  a  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  further,  of  appointing  to  the  offices  of  Con- 
troller and  of  Superintendent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dockj-ards  persons  who  possess  practical  faiow- 
ledge  of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and 
jdso  of  altering  the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure 
oi  office  to  a  fixed  term  of  years,'* 

Jfr.  JFAMread 


said:  The  subject,  Sir,  of  Admiralty 
administration  is  one  which  has  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  discussion,  for 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the 
changes  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers) 
were  highly  objectionable,  as  tending  to 
weaken  the  action  of  the  Board.  I  take 
a  different  view  of  this  subject.  I  think 
that  the  action  recently  pursued  by  my 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Aomiralty  is  very  bad,  and  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  give  me  its  attention 
while  I  advance  a  few  reasons  in  favour 
of  my  view.  The  system  established  by 
my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  may  briefly  be  described  thus. 
By  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  14th  of 
January,  1869,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
First  Lord  was  responsible  for  all  the 
business  of  the  Aomiralty.  The  first 
Naval  Lord  was  responsible  to  the 
First  Lord  for  the  personnel;  the  Con- 
troller, who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Board,  was  responsible  for  the  material ; 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  was  made 
responsible  for  the  finance;  and  tlio 
Permanent  Secretary  was  reponsible  for 
the  secretariat.  Fixed  meetings  of  the 
Board  were  discontinued,  and  the  Board 
was  only  called  to  meet  on  special  occa- 
sions. By  an  Order  in  Council  of  the 
19th  April,  1872,  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  1 4th  January,  1869,  was  revoked. 
Certain  alterations  were  made,  and  they 
were  briefly  these : — Instead  of  one  Lord 
being  responsible  for  the  personnel,  there 
are  now  three  Naval  Lords,  to  whom  the 
First  Lord  assigns  any  business  that  he 
thinks  flt  from  time  to  time.  The  Con- 
troller is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Board.  There  are  now  three  Secretaries 
instead  of  one — [Mr.  Goschen  :  Two] — 
and  the  Board,  instead  of  being  caDed 
together  on  special  occasions,  now  meets 
daily  as  it  (fed  before  1869.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  changes  made 
by  the  First  Lord  are  injudicious,  more 
particularly  in  one  respect,  and  that  is, 
that  the  personal  responsibility  is  greatly 
weakened.  But  I  object  to  a  Board 
altogether,  and  it  was  in  this  respect 
I  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  erred.  Ho  had 
great  opportunities.  Ho  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  powerful  Government  with  a 
large  majority,  and  he  might  have  swept 
away  the  Board  so  completely  that  it 
could  never  have  been  revived.  Ho 
missed  that  opportunity.    The  Board  is 
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now  nearly  what  it  was  before.   Thougbj 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  all  Boards 
are  bad  generally,  yet  there  may  be 
special  reasons  why  this  particular  Board 
of  Admii'alty  may  he  good*     But,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  epecial  objections  to 
this  Board  of  Admiralty.     Tho  Patent 
by  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are 
created,  and  the  Order  in  Council  which 
defines  the  particular  business  allotted 
to  each  Lord,  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other.     The  Patent  says  that  what  is 
necessary  is  to  bo  done  by  the  five  Lords, 
or  by  two  or  more  of  them.    The  Order 
in  Council  says  that  the  First  Lord  i& 
supreme,  and  that  every  other  Lord  is 
merely  subordinato  to  hun,  just  as  much 
as  any  ordinary  secretary  is  subordinate  to 
hia  chief.    The  objection  I  make  to  tliis 
system  is  that  orders  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  five  Lords  of  the  Boai'd, 
while  in  effect,  according  to  tlie  Order  in 
Council,  the  order  is  that  of  the  First 
Lord.     I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a 
very  strong  objection,  but  still  it  is  an 
objection.     The  whole  thing  is  a  sham, 
and  I  think  in  the  present  day  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  such  shams .    And  I  may  add  ^ 
it  is  scarcely  courteous  to  oak  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  put  her  name  to  a  document  one 
day  which  says  that  five  Lords,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  do  what  is  necessary,  and  then,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  to  ask  her  to  put  hor 
name  to  a  document  which  says  the  First 
Lord  should  do  entirely  as  he  likes.   But 
my  main  objection  is  that  tho  business 
of  the  Admiralty  is  divided  amongst 
those  several  Lords,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  First  Lord.     The  business  is  a 
very  important  and    complicated   one. 
It  is  a  business  which  requires  great 
energy  and  experience,  and  I  fear  those 
Lords  are  generally  selected  for  political 
con.«ii derations.     The  First  Lord  shakes 
his  head ;  but  I  tliink  I  have  tolerably 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  my  as- 
sertion that,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  are  selected  for  poli- 
tick reasons.     I  will  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  Gentleman  who  has  had  as  much 
experience  in  this  matter  as  the  present 
First  Lord — ^I  mean  hia  immediate  pre- 
decessor.     My  right  hon.   Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefiract,  speaking  in  this 
House  on  the  18th  March,  1872—1  quote 
from  Hamard — said — 

•*  I  kncyw  there  tire  official  and  constitutional 
reaseyiui  that  make  it  convenient  that,  when  a. 
ehaogo  of  Q<)verameiit  takes  place,  the  new  Mi- 


nister HhonM  Imve  tlio  power  of  roappointijig 
tilt!  Bouifi;*— [3  Hannant,  ccx.  184.] 

But  my  right  hon.  Friend,  as  reported  in 
The  Timtfs  of  the  following  day,  was  much 
more  clear,  for  there  he  is  reported  to 
have  said — 

**  I  am  quite  with  thofio  who  think  it  would  be 
hetter  if  the  heads  of  departmenta  were  ap- 
pointed permanently  instead  of  heing,  aa  they 
are  in  many  cases,  at  present  political  appomt* 
montfi.  (If  course  I  except  from  this  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  who  should  be  a  Parliiunentary 
officer," 

Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  a 
paragraph  in  The  Armif  and  K<wy  Oamtte 
of  the  27th  April,  1872.  This  is  one  of 
tho  Service  newspapers,  which  ai'e  sup- 
posed to  bo  well-informed  on  what  is 
going  on,  and  it  said — 

*'  Captain  the  Hon.  F*  Egerton  wonld  x^robably 
have  b«m  oflered  a  seat  at  the  Board,  but  ftir  a 
question  as  to  Ids  re-election." 

The  Broad  Arrowj  another  Service  paper, 
said  on  the  11th  May,  1872 — 

"  The  Fall  Mttll  GazdU  ia  informed  that  it 
was  proposed  to  Admirtil  Seymour,  when  firet 
oJS'ered  a  aetit  at  tlie  Boards  thtit  he  should  eon- 
test  the  county  of  Antrim  agaln^at  his  own  cousin. 
He  ref iwied,  Tlio  office  waa  then  given  to  him 
without  any  stipiUation.*' 

I  will  quote  one  other  opinion,  and  it  is 
that  of  the  late  Chief  Constructor,  Mr, 
Beed,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Tfie  Times  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1872,  said— 

"  The  Controller  and  I  wished  to  make  pro- 
^^  in  spite,  at  times,  of  the  opptxsition  of  the 
little  coneltivea  of  jxirty  politieiiuia  and  naval 
men  willed  Boards,  who  one  after  anothei*  were 
set  in  authorit}*  over  us." 

If  this  bo  the  case,  and  if  these  members 
of  the  Board  have  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admii'alty,  as  a  matter  of 
(jourao  the  interests  of  the  Navy  must 
be  sacrificed.  My  objeetion  is  not  only 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty are  appointed  from  political  con- 
siderations, and  that  consequently  the 
best  men  are  not  sought  out,  but  that 
there  are  constant  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Board.  By  a  Eeturn 
issued  in  1871  (No.  405)  I  find  that 
from  1832  to  1871  there  have  been  51 
patents  of  the  Admiralty,  75  fresli  Lords, 
14  different  Parliamentary  Secretaries, 
and  1 0  changes  of  G-overnment,  In  five 
of  these  changes,  all  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty were  changed.  In  three,  all  were 
changed  save  one.  In  two,  all  were 
changed  save  two.  Now,  if  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  selected 
&om  political  considerations,  and  without 
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reference  to  special  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  if  they 
Qnly  remain  in  office  on  an  average 
about  three  years,  I  will  ask  the  House 
how  it  is  possible  that  all  these  different 
businesses — for  there  are  many  of  them 
—can  be  carried  on  with  success?  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  evils  of 
these  constant  '.changes.  I  thought  at 
one  time  I  should  have  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  with  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  on  the  7th  of  August,  1871,  he 
said — 

**  The  presence  of  the  Controller  on  the  Board 
might  involve  his  always  leaving  office  with  the 
Ministry." — [3  Hamari,  ccviL  1050.] 

Again,  the  'right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
on  the  18th  March,  1872,  that  he 

"  thought  the  Controller  ought  to  be  a  perma- 
nent officer,  so  that  he  mi^ht  acquire  t]iat  know- 
ledge and  experience  indispensable  to  an  officer 
like  the  Controller  of  the  Navy."— [3  Hansard, 
ccx.  207.] 

He  further  went  on  to  say  that  it  had 
become  a  question  whether  the  Con- 
troller ought  to  become  a  meinber  of 
the  Board  and  be  a  permanent  officer ; 
but  he  considered  there  would  be  an  ano- 
malv  in  having  ''one  permanent  Lord 
of  tne  Admiralty,  and  others  who  would 

rout  with  the  (Government. ' '  Now,  Sir, 
ask,  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  Con- 
troller shall  be  a  permanent  officer,  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  whether  there  are 
not  other  positions  at  the  Admiralty 
which  likewise  require  great  knowledge 
and  experience  ?  Surely,  the  First  Naval 
Lord  requires  knowledge  and  experience 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  toler- 
ably lengthened  tenure  of  office.  And 
here  again  I  thought  I  might  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admirally.  Theoretically 
he  agrees  with  me ;  because,  on  the  7th 
August,  1871,  in  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry),  he 
said  that  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  another  naval  member  of  the 
Board  was  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Why?  Because  he  '*  should  be  glad  to 
do  anything  to  secure  continuity  and 
permanence,"  so  as  to  "be  able  to  carry 
out  the  same  policy  when  any  change  of 
office  took  place.'*  [Mr.  Goschew  : 
Hear,  hear !  ]  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man cries  "Hear,  hear!"  but  I  ask 
him  to  explain  that  statement  made  on 
August  7,  1871,  with  what  he  stated  on 

Jfr.  JSeely 


March  18,  1872,  because  there  is  some- 
thing like  inconsistency  between  the  two. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  done  to  carry  out 
his  views.  He  has  added  another  Naval 
Lord  to  the  Board,  but  he  has  not  made 
him  a  permanent  officer.  Has  he  done 
anything  to  secure  the  continuity  and 
permanence,  or  that  the  same  policy 
should  be  carried  out  ?  I  may  mention, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  constant 
changes  at  the  Admiralty,  that  there 
have  been  in  the  39  years  between  1832 
and  1871,  22  Civil  Lords,  making  an 
average  of  one  year  and  nine  months 
for  each  of  them.  These  young  gentle- 
men came  into  office  to  be  educated  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  but  that 
is  not  the  way  to  manage  the  Navy. 
Bearing  on  this  question  of  the  frequent 
change  of  office,  I  beg  to  quote  a  remark 
made  by  President  Grant  just  previous 
to  his  re-election  to  the  Presidential 
office.  It  is  in  The  Standard  of  June  1 1 , 
1872. 

"  President  Grant  hopes  his  political  life,  as 
shown  by  past  experience,  may  guide  him  in 
avoiding  the  mistakes  which  are  inevitable  with 
novices  in  all  occupations." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Admiralty,  this  Board  of 
Admiralty  would  have  broken  down 
again  and  again.  And  here  I  must 
once  more  quote  the  First  Lord,  who, 
on  March  18,  1872,  said — 

"  Some  who  have  got  the  best  brains  and  are 
working  the  hardest  at  the  Admiralty  are  receiv- 
ing the  same  salaries  as  men  who  are  practically 
carrying  out  their  ^linutcs." — [3  Hansard , 
ccx.  209.] 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  this  Motion. 
i  have  not  gone  generally  into  the  ques- 
tion of  administration  by  Boards.  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  the  House  by  giving 
reasons  with  which  hon.  Members  are 
already  sufficiently  familiar,  and  which  I 
have  urged  before.  But  for  those  special 
reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  for 
those  general  reasons  which  apply  to  all 
Boards,  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  Admiralty  Department  should 
be  carried  on  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  assistance  of  permanent  heads 
of  departments,  selected  for  their  special 
knowledge  of  the  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  discharge  in  lieu  of  having  what 
Mr.  Eeed  terms  *' little  conclaves  of  party 
politicians,  called  Boards,"  coming  and 
going  nearly  as  qtiickly  as  sunmier  and 
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winter.  I  do  not  know  what  course  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  take  to*night; 
but  I  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  were  taken  to  a  similar 
^rt)tion  which  I  brouj^ht  forward  two 
years  ago.  My  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1871,  said— 

"  The  Petiinsiilar  and  Oriental  Steam  Ship  Com- 
pauj  and  tho  North  Western  Railway  Company 
were  managed  by  Boards,  ju^t  an  tho  Admiralty 
waa  mamiged  by  a  BoaM  and  ho  therefore  did 
not  see  the  force  of  the  argiiment  of  his  htm. 
Friend,'* — [3  Smam-d,  ccvii,  1471.] 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  similarity,  except 
iu  name,  between  the  management  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
an  d  that  of  th  e  B  o  ard  of  A  dm  i  ralty .  Th  e 
members  of  tho  Board  of  Admiralty 
are  selected  by  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  remain  in  office,  on  an  average, 
for  three  years.  The  Directors  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Onental  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  1 1  in  number.  Two  re- 
tire by  rotation  every  two  years;  but 
imlesa  they  retire  vohmtarily,  they  are 
invariably  re-elected.  They  meet  once  a 
week,  not  to  transact  any  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Board,  but  to  decide  any 
special  quesdona  subraittod  to  them— 
such  as  what  now  ships  are  wanted, 
and  the  like.  The  oniinary  business  of 
the  Company  is  managed  by  three  of 
the  Directors,  who  attend  daily  at  the 
office,  and  those  Directors  have  never 
been  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
tlie  Company,  except  when  a  vacancy 
has  occtirred  by  death.  Three  such  va- 
cancies have  occurred,  and  one  was  sup- 
plied by  appointing  the  Seorctary,  and 
tlie  other  two  by  appointing  gentlemen 
who  had  filled  the  post  of  manager.  Thus 
at  the  Board  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Onental  Company  you  have  botli  perma- 
nence and  knowledge.  At  the  Admi- 
ralty there  is  the  absence  of  both.  An- 
other objection  to  the  Motion  was  taken 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  He  asked 
whether  it  would 
**  h*»  posaihle  to  get  distiugaiflhed  adnurals  to 
Admiral tj^  in  the  poBition  of  pcrmantnt 
I  th*3  subordinate  poBts  which  tho  hon. 
in<^mo«  proved  to  assign  to  thcmf" — [3 
Manmrdf  cevii.  1472.] 

Here  is  an  assumption  totally  unwar- 
ranted by  anything  T  said.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  assumes  that  I  wish  dis- 
tinguished admirals  to  join  the  Admi- 
ralty in  subordinate  posts.     But  where 


may  assign  to  each  of  them  from  time  to 
time  any  portion  of  the  business  relating 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Na\y  which  he 
may  think  fit.  He  may  say  to  one»  **  do 
this/*  and  to  another,  **  do  that,**  and  to 
a  third,  '*  do  the  other/*  [Mr.  Gobchen  ; 
Do  you  doubt  it  ?]  That  is  the  Order 
in  Council.  What  I  propoeo  is  that  one 
distinguished  officer  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  penonnel  of  the  Navy  and 
the  movements  of  the  Fleet ;  and  is  thei-e 
anything  subordinate  in  the  position 
which  I  would  thus  assign  to  Mm  ?  Tlie 
First  Lord  further  says  that  the  tenure 
of  office  by  these  g(5ntlemeu  must  depend 
on  the  stability  of  the  Ministry.  I,  on 
the  other  hand>  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  a  change  of  Ministry.  Then, 
again,  my  right  hon.  Friend  f^ays  the 
Admiralty  require  responsible  advice  to 
be  given  to  thom  by  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  But  is  my  right  hon. 
Friend  more  likely  to  get  such  advice 
from  men  who  change  office  every  two  or 
three  years  than  from  men  who  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  service  ?  Which 
of  these  two  classes  of  men  is  likely  to 
advise  the  Admiralty  best?  Is  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson  most  likely  to  give 
good  advice  at  the  close  of  his  10  years 
of  service  or  at  the  beginning?  With 
regard  to  Councils,  I  may  further  observe 
that  there  is  nothing,  in  mj  opinion,  to 
prevent  a  Council  from  being  held  at  tho 
Admiralty  if  the  permanent  heads  of  de- 
partments were  chosen  solely  on  account 
of  their  fitness,  ond  held  office  irrespective 
of  a  change  of  Ministry.  At  the  War 
Office,  I  believe,  Councils  are  frequently 
held.  The  Beci*etary  of  State  for  War 
will  sometimes  summon  a  Count  il  for  his 
own  information,  and  is  occasionally  re- 
quested to  summon  a  Council  by  the  head 
of  a  department.  There  is  another  point 
which  I  wish  to  bring  under  tho  notice 
of  the  House — namely,  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  Fii-st  Loni  has  made 
for  cany  in  g  on  the  business  of  the 
Admiralty  in  his  absence,  I  believe  it 
has  been  arranged  that  when  he  is  ab- 
sent the  first  Naval  Lord  should  giy^ 
all  orders  respecting  the  perttonnel  and 
movements  of  the  Fleet ;  and  that  on  all 
other  questions  th(j  First  Sea  Lord 
should  be  the  head  of  tlie  Admiralty, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary.  Now,  I  have  two  objections  to 
urge  against  that  arrangement.    One  is, 


38  the  proof  of  it?    He  takes  three  Naval    that  the  First  Naval  Lord  and  the  Parlia 
Lord^j  Had  by  an  Order  ia  Council  he    mentary  Secretary  may  be  both  new  to 
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office  when  they  have  to  act  for  the  first 
Lord ;  and  the  next  is,  in  case  they  differ, 
who  is  to  decide  ?    It  is  obvious  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  must  sometimes  arise 
between  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  as 
well  as  many  other  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Admiralty,  is  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Deputy  First  Lord  who  should  hold 
office  permanently  and  act  in  the  absence 
of  the  First  Lord,  with  all  the  power  of 
the  First  Lord.    When  the  First  Lord 
comes  into  office,  new  to  his  business,  the 
Deputy  First  Lord  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vise him.  All  the  Secretaries  and  Heads 
of  departments  would  have  to  report  to 
the  Deputy,  and  to  obey  his  orders.  In 
short,  if  I  may  so  express  mvself,  the 
Deputy   First  Lord  would  hold  in  his 
hands  the  threads  of  all  the  various  de- 
partments, just  as  the   manager  of  a 
railway  company  holds  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  tne  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  railway.     I 
see  that  my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  looks  as- 
tonished at  this  proposal  of  mine ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  may  remark  that  I  have 
thou^t  somewhat  on  the  subject,  and 
that  I  am  therefore  bound  to  express 
my  opinion  to  the  House.    Of  course, 
the  First  Lord  will  be  supreme ;  but  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  some 
one  permanently  at  the  Admiralty  who 
knows  what  is  going  on,  and  this  I  be- 
lieve is  the  course  taken  in  many  great 
companies.     I  remember  a  conversation 
I  had  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Price),  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Midland  Kailway  Company. 
We  were  talking  about  this  subject  of 
Bailway  and  Admiralty  administration, 
when  my  hon.  Friend  assured  me   he 
conceived  that  one   of  his  main  duties 
was  '*  to  educate  his  successor."    I  have 
little  more  to  say  upon  this  branch  of 
my  subject,  except  to  notice  the  Amend- 
ment which   has    been  placed  on  the 
Paper  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for    Hastings    (Mr.    Brassey).      I    am 
sorry  I  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  have 
my  hon.  Friend's  support  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  government  by  a  Board. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  said — 

"The  reform  of  the  Admiralty  Department 
would  have  been  more  complete  if  the  plan  of 
government  by  a  Board  had  been  abandoned, 
and  a  competent  Naval  Staff  had  been  created 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  and  to  afford 
the  necessary  advice  to  the  First  Lord." — [3 
Jfansardf  ccvii.  1466.] 

J^,  Seely 


Such  were  the  words  used  by  my  hon. 
Friend  on  the  11th  of  July,  1871  ;  but  I 
suppose   that   since  then  he  has  seen 
some  reason  to  alter  his  opinion,  as  he 
has    now  put    an  Amendment   on  the 
Paper  to  leave  out  the  words  **  Secretary 
of  State,"  in  order  to  insert  *' A  Board 
of  Admiralty,  with  such  modifications  of 
constitution  and  procedure  as  experience 
has  shown  to  be  desirable.'*     My  objec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  that 
its  members   are  selected  for   political 
considerations,  and  that  they  go  out  of 
office  with  the  Ministry.     But  though  I 
shall  lose  the  formal  support  of  my  hon. 
Friend  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
yet  I  am  happy  to  say  I  shall  have  his 
hearty  support  in  reference  to  the  other 
portions  oi  my  Kesolution.     One  portion 
of   that  Resolution  declares   that    the 
Controller  should  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  he  has  to  discharge. 
My  right  hon.  Friend   (Mr.    Goschen) 
himself,  speaking  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1871,  said — **  He  had  no   objection  to 
say  that  the  Controller  should  always 
have  special  fitness  for  the  office."  Now, 
what  are  the  duties  attached  to  the  office 
of  Controller  of  the  Navy  ?    He  is  in- 
trusted with  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships,  the  settling  of  the  designs  for  ships, 
the  superintendence  of  four  dockyards, 
in  which    13,000    men   are    employed. 
He  has  also  to  see  that  the  workman- 
ship and  the  materials  are  good.  Again, 
the  Constructor  of  the  Navy  is  constantly 
to  consult  the  Controller.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  thinks  that  these  important  duties 
ought  always  to  be  intrusted  to  a  naval 
officer,  and  that  all  civilians  ought  to 
be  excluded.      Now,  I  hold  that  naval 
officers  know  little,  as  a  rule,  of  naval 
architecture.     Of  course,  I    am  awaro 
that  my  opinion  may   be  wrong  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  and  I  will  therefore 
cite  an  opinion  promulgated  by  a  very 
high  authority — namely,   the   Commit- 
tee which  was  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty in  July,   1870,  to  inquire  into 
the  B&gher  Education   of  Naval  Offi- 
cers.    Admiral  Shadwell  was  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee.     And  what  was 
its  Report  ?     That  neither  naval  archi- 
tecture   nor    shipbuilding    forms    part 
of  the  education  of  English  naval  offi- 
cers, but  that  in  the  United  States  and 
France  naval  architecture  is  taught,  and 
that  in   Russia   officers  are   instructed 
both  in  the  theory  of  shipbuilding  and 
in  naval  architecture.    The  Committee 
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go  on  to  recommend  that  naval  architec- 
ture and  shipbuilding  should  be  taught 
to  our  officers.  The  Times  newspaper, 
commenting  on  this  Report  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1871,  remarks  that — 

"  8uch  Ml  education  wns  stippHcd  between  the 
mum  IS06  and  1821,  but  sinc^  the  latter  year  it 
Bm  b«en  Altogether  ignored  aud  discouraged/' 

Again f  Mr.  Heed,  in  giving  his  evi- 
deuee  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  Naval  Officers,  was  asked 
this  (Question  (1,579)^ — 

*^  If  fnnva]  officers  possessed  an  elementary' 
knowledge  of  the  principlea  cif  naval  architec- 
ture, do  yon  think  they  would  he  in  a  better 
pofiitioQ  to  critically  estimate  and  report  on  the 
sea-going  capabilities  of  the  ships  of  the 
Fleet?" 

Mr.  Reed's  reply  wae^ — **I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be.*'  I  think,  there- 
fore, I  am  justified  in  assuming  that 
our  naval  officers  possess  no  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture.  I  also  think  that 
the  Controllers  of  the  Navy  since  1860 
have  not  possessed  this  qualification. 
When  Sir  Baldwin  Wfilker,  who  was 
CentroUer  of  the  Navy  in  1860,  was 
ejtaminod  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
the  following  question  (571)  was  put  to 
him^ — 

"  The  Controller  ol  the  Navy  cannot  inspect 
those  vnrious  works  in  the  liifferent  dockyards 
hiniself^"' 

Sir  Baldwin  Walker  replied — 

**  Ho  is  supposed  to  inspect  them,  but  as  he  is 
not  a  profusaional  oflicer  he  is  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  with  reference  to  shipwrighiH' 
work." 

The  subjoined  question  (608)  was  aUo 
put  to  him — 

**  Vou  ore  reepomsible  as  to  whefther  a  ship  is 
properly  iidapted  in  uH  its  parta.*' 

To  which  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  replied — 
»*  Yes ;  I  am  supposed  to  be  responaibJe,  but 
am  guided  by  my  officc-rsJ* 

Indeed,  when  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was 
appointed  Controller  of  the  Navy,  it 
was  commonly  reported  that,  in  reply 
to  congratulations  on  his  being  selected 
for  80  important  a  position,  he  said  he 
knew  notning  about  shipbuilding,  and 
presttmed  that  it  was  on  that  account 
ne  had  been  selected.  And  what  did 
Sir  Spencer  Robinson  say  after  he  had 
been  fur  10  years,  or  nearly  so,  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy?  Being  asked  a 
question  (589)  with  reference  to  the 
Ohttoni  he  said — 

"It  would  be  referred  to  the  naval  archi- 
tooto.    I  can  give  no  opinion  upon  it/* 

VOL*  CCXIV^  [tried  series.j 


And  to  another  question  (14,873)  put  to 
him  by  the  Meg<Bra  Commission,  he 
replied — 

**  I  being  a  da\'a1  officer,  with  limited  know- 
ledge as  to  the  construction  of  ahipn,  eonsulted 
the  constructors,  &c«'* 

Captain  Hall  was  appointed  Controller 
of  the  Navy  two  years  ago,  when  I  put 
a  Question  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  to 
his  ability  in  this  respect.  WTjat  did 
my  right  hoD.  Priend  (Mr,  Goschen)  say 
of  Captain  Hall  ?  Speaking  on  the 
nth  of  July,  1871,  he  said— 

"  Captain  Hall  had  for  years  occupied  the  post 
of  Dockyrird  Supcnntenaent,  and  had  aaperin- 
tended  the  building  of  many  of  our  lar^  ships. 
He  hiid  given  eminent  proof  of  his  quoMcationii 
for  yeojs  pAi^  and  it  was  exactly  for  the  poa> 
aeaaon  ol  thii  special  knowledge  that  Captain 
Hall  had  been  selected.'* — [3  Batmardf  ocvii. 
1468.] 

Why  is  he  not  Controll^  now?  He 
held  the  office  only  15  months.  If  he 
had  such  special  knowledge  of  the  duties 
he  had  to  discharge,  why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  keep  him  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  impute  motives ;  but  1  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  some  circum* 
Btancea  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  Royal  yacht  Oshorne  had  to  do  with 
his  ceasing  to  be  Controller  of  the  Navy. 
The  subject  has  been  referred  to  before  j 
but  I  must  again  recall  the  circum- 
etances.  The  yacht  was  built  at  Pem- 
broke, and  she  was  sent  to  Portsmouth. 
On  arriving  there  it  was  foimd  that  she 
leaked  **  nearly  all  over  her  bottom," 
owing  **  to  the  general  bad  workman- 
ship»'*  and  to  the  using  of  *^fir  plank 
when  teak  or  other  hard  wood  should 
have  been  used."  I  am  informed  that 
this  negligence  entailed  on  the  country 
a  very  largo  cost^ — something  like  £9,000 
—  and  that  anything  like  moderate 
efficiency  of  management,  and  the  ex- 

Eenditure  of  £400  for  hard  wood  and 
etter  work,  would  have  saved  all  this. 
The  matter  was  alluded  to  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1872,  by  my  i-ight  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry),  who 
said  of  the  yacht  that  she  was  "  tho* 
roughly  unseaworthy."  It  was  also  men* 
tioned  on  the  same  day  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton),  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  ^Mr. 
Goschen),  in  alluding  to  the  subject, 
said — '*This  case  was  the  one  he  most 
regretted  as  regarded  the  management 
of  a  dockyard."  Further,  in  reply  to  a 
Question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pembroke    (Mr.   Scourfield),  the   right 
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hon.  Gentleman  Bald  that  the  suggestion 
for  using  fir  instead  of  teak  "  was  made 
to  the  Admiralty  by  the  dockyard 
officials  and  adopted."  The  office  of 
Controller  was  next  filled  by  Admiral 
Stewart — an  estimable  and  oourteons 
man,  but  no  better  qualified  for  the  post 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  I  think, 
then,  I  may  fairly  say  that  since  1860  it 
is  clear  that  no  Controller  has  had  a 
knowledge  of  naval  architecture,  and 
that  each  Controller  must  have  rested 
entirely  upon  the  Constructor's  depart- 
ment. In  reference  to  this  department, 
I  must  say  I  think  the  changes  made  by 
ihe  present  First  Lord  have  not  in- 
creased its  utility.  We  had  formerly  a 
Chief  Constructor^  who  was  responsible 
for  that  particular  department.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Constructors  we  have 
now ;  I  think  we  have  seven.  [Mr. 
(JoscHEN :  No,  we  have  not.  There  are 
a  chief  and  two  assistants  at  present.] 
And  also  a  Council.  [Mr.  Goschen: 
There  is  a  Council  of  seven,  including 
the  engineers  and  others.]  There  is  a 
Councu  of  Construction  of  about  seven 
members ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Morgan,  secre- 
tarial member  of  the  Council,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Migterm  Conmiission, 
question  13,391,  said — "We  are  put  in 
a  sort  of  Commission;"  while  Mr.  N. 
Bamaby,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Construction,  in  answer  to  question 
13,390,  said—"  The  other  members  of 
that  Council  now  take  more  independent 
action  than  when  there  was  a  Chief 
Constructor."  The  Controller  not  only 
has  to  settle  designs  for  ships,  but  he 
has  also  to  manage  the  dockyards ;  cmd 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1872,  according 
to  Th$  Time9,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

*'  We  propose  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Controller 
who  shall  have  the  title  of  Director  of  Dock- 
yards, and  whoee  special  business  it  shall  he  to 
attend  to  the  official  working  of  the  dockyards, 
and  to  deal,  without  reference  to  the  Con^Uer, 
with  most  of  those  questions  which  merely  touch 
the  administration  of  the  dockyarda." 

This  would,  to  some  extent,  make  the 
Deputy  Controller  an  independent  officer; 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  added  that  he 
thought  ''  the  Deputy  Controller  ought 
to  be  a  civilian."  I  do  not  know  what 
induced  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  alter 
his  opinion  as  to  the  title ;  but  at  a  Court 
held  at  Osborne  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1872,  an  Order  in  Council  was  a^^ed 
to,  which,  among  other  passages,  con- 
tains the  following : — 

Mr.  Seel f 


«  And  whereas,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  suhject,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  he  advisable  to  alter  the  title  of 
Deputy  Controller  and  Director  of  Dockyards 
to  that  of  Surveyor  of  Dockyards."^ 
I  must  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  if  the 
only  change  which,  '^  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,"  the 
Queen  was  called  upon  to  make  by  Order 
in  Council  was  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  manage  the  dockyards  on  behalf 
of  the  Controller  was  to  be  called  Sur- 
veyor of  Dockyards  instead  of  Deputy 
Controller  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  foolish  ar- 
rangement that  the  head  of  the  State 
should  be  required  to  put  her  hand  to  a 
solenm  document,  dedaring  that,  after 
a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, it  was  advisable  to  call  the  officer 
a  Surveyor  instead  of  a  Deputy  Con  - 
troUer. 

Mb.  GK)SCHEN  :  My  hon.  Friend  is 
entirely  in  error.  It  was  not  the  change 
of  title  from  Deputy  Controller  and 
Director  to  Surveyor  of  Dockyards  which 
alone  was  made  by  the  Order  in  Council. 
That  dealt  with  a  number  of  other 
matters. 

Mb.  SEELY:  I  accept  the  explana- 
tion ;  but  there  is  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  Order  in  Council, 
and  that  passage  speaks  for  itself.  I 
have  now  to  put  it  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  if  the  Controller  has  no  know- 
ledge of  naval  architecture,  and  if  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  the 
management  of  dockyards,  what  is  the 
reason  that  he  should  be  paid  a  larger 
salary,  to  use  the  words  of  the  First 
Lord,  than  men  of  the  "  best  brains," 
who  are  **  working  hardest ; "  or,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked,  why 
should  men  of  the  *  *  best  brains,  and  work- 
ing hardest,  receive  the  same  salaries  as 
those  who  are  practically  carrying  out 
their  minutes  ?"  It  is  time  that  we  ceased 
to  act  upon  the  principle  of  paying  high 
salaries  to  men  without  knowledge  and 
experience.  With  regard  to  Superin- 
tendents, I  ask  the  House  to  affirm  that 
they  should  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge. 
In  other  cases,  the  Admiralty  do  their 
best,  on  making  appointments,  to  secure 
something  like  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  duties  men  have  to  perfoim.  Naval 
officers  are  called  upon  to  imdergo  a 
strict  examination,  and  so  are  seamen 
gunners,  carpenters,  en^neers,  and 
others.  My  rifi^ht  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
(jK)echen)  seemed  to  agree  with  me  on  a 
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former  oocasioB,  for  on  the  1  Ith  of  July, 
1871,  he  said  it  was  a  **tniiBra  to  mj 
that  only  persons  having  special  know- 
ledge should  be  appointed."  He  ^*  de- 
nied that  men  without  special  knowledge 
had  been  appointed.*'    He  said — 

"They  took  one  oflScer,  and  gave  Mm  the 
comnuma  of  a  ship  becanic  he  seemed  to  have 
thd  i|iialitie6  of  a  good  commander,  and  they 
took  another  for  the  manageinent  of  ri  dockyard 
Ih^caubo  he  possi:^&3od  aduimiutryLtive  capacity, 
and  underBtood  sluphuildlng  and  the  manag^o* 
meintof  stores*' '—fS  Ean&ard^   ccvii.  1475,] 

My  contention  ia  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  does  not  put  his  theory  into 
practiooi  and  I  ask  the  House  to  decide 
whother  he  does,  or  does  not,  when  ho 
coni&nes  these  offices  to  naval  officers 
wlio  enter  the  service  at  13  or  14  years 
of  age«  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  have 
to  refer  to  particular  persona  ;  and  1 
will  take  only  one  case — the  last  appoint- 
ment to  Pembroke  Dockyard.  I  <juote 
from  the  Active  list  of  Flag  OfEcers»  by 
Captain  W.  Arthur,  which  states  that 
Captain  Courtenay  entered  the  service 
at  13  or  14,  and  that  his  services  have 
been  as  follows: — Sea  time  as  captain 
in  ships  of  war  at  sea,  6  years,  2  months  ; 
eea  time  as  captain  in  coastguard  ships, 
3  xaonths;  sea  time  as  commissioned 
aiffioer»  23  years,  4  months ;  harbour 
tame  as  commissioned  officer,  3  months  ; 
and  half-pay  time,  8  years ;  so  that  at 
the  age  of  51  he  has  been  3B  years  in 
the  service ;  and  I  ask  what  opportuni- 
ties can  he  have  had  of  obtaining  a 
k&owledge  of  the  diversity  of  business 
carried  on  in  a  dockyard  ?  I  may  men- 
tion, likewise,  the  case  of  Captain  Hall, 
80  eulogised  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
who  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  for 
yeari  a  Superintendent,  as  having  super- 
Intended  the  building  of  many  of  our 
'  "  I  i ps.  and  as  having  given  eminent 

1  his  qualifications,  so  that  it 
\v«i4i  exactly  for  the  possession  of  this 
special  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
appointed.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  pamphlet,  written  by 
a  gentleman  who  has,  perhaps,  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  our  dock- 
yards than  the  First  Lord,  or  any  hon. 
Member  of  this  House.  The  writer 
aays — 

•*  Practically,  the  Admiral  Snpermtendent  does 
not  give  any  orders  in  professional  suhjoets ;  he 
iii«^y  rtjpeats  ordco^  sent  him  from  the  Admi* 
tilW.  He  never  initiates  reports  on  any  pro* 
feiBional  suhject,  such  reports  always  being  made 
hy  the  professional  officers  of  the  yard.    It  Is 


now  nearly  40  years  Uiat  naval  oflBcera  flying 
their  flags  afloat  hare  been  on  thoLr  triill  aa 
Superintendvntfi  of  Dix^kyards  ;  and,  during  this 
pori^Hl,  the  country  has  pfdd  untold  Bums  in  eon- 
B<^quencc  of  not  ha^'ing  properly  qualified  nui- 
nagera  to  cairy  on  the  buBinesd  and  extensire 
works  of  these  largo  public  csta-blishments. 
Bven'one  must  see  tho  abaurdity  of  a  man 
paraduig  about  a  dock^^ard  as  its  iiianjiger,  in  an 
adnm^al's  or  captain's  uniform,  vdih.  a  sword  by 
his  side,  when  these  fonn,  in  t<Kj  many  casetf, 
the  only  certiflcato  of  competency  he  posaessefl. 
An  ensEgeftiQ  navil  man  generally  occupies  much 
of  the  profeanonal  officers  time  in  obtaining 
information  from  them  on  pointj*  he  is  unable  to 
(idly  grasp  on  account  of  having  had  no  pre- 
%4ous  st'icntific  or  technical  traming,  and  of 
boin^  unacquainted  with  book  -  k»?eping  and 
accounts  as  connected  with  work,  &c." 

In  (K>nsequence  of  this  absence  of  know- 
ledge, the  Superintendent  is  reduced  to 
occupying  tlio  position  of  being  nothing 
more  than  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Admiralty  and  those  who 
do  the  work.  May  I  bo  allowed  to 
eti'ongthen  my  case  by  quoting  the  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  of  several  high 
authorities  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it?  And  I  would  begin  with  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers),  who,  on  the 
1 9th  of  February,  1867,  when  speaking 
in  this  House  on  a  Motion  which  I  then 
brought  forward  in  regard  to  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  dockyards,  said — 

"  He  concurred  with  the  hon,  Jlember  for 
lincoln  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  tlie  present 
aiT  "  '   :1r^r  which  no  civilian  could  be 

t ! !  !  t  of  a  dockyard,  and  no  Super- 

iiil  :  .  .,  -  ,  liold  office  for  more  than  fivo 
veal's ;  and,  ii  he  were  promoted,  the  time  was 
less,'* — [3  Ilamard,  cLkxxv.  G41.] 

Again,  in  addressing  his  constituents  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1871,  the  same 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  reported  in 
The  Tim$s  to  have  said — 

•*  In  relation  to  the  ilockyanis,  the  more  fully 
the  public  fimployer  of  kibotir,  skilled  or  other* 
wise,  follows  the  practice  of  private  employersi 
the  bettf^T  both  for  tho  men  and  for  the 
Lountry  " 

Again,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Baxter),  in  addressing  his  consti* 
tnentfi  on  the  12th  of  October,  1871, 
was  reported  to  have  said  that — 

**Tho  drftHjts  in  Admiral tj'  udministmtion 
Tvere  to  be  f«:>und  principally  in  the  control  and 
in  the  superintendence  of  our  dock\*ards,*' 
And,  in  giving  his  evidence  before  the 
Megcera  Commission,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  in  answer  to  questions 
from  15,570  to  15,576,  stated  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  Her  Majestj'fl 
ships  that  each  yard   should    have    a 
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Superintendent  thoroughly  oonyersant 
witn  iron  shipbuilding.  Mr.  Eeed,  the 
late  Chief  CJonstructor,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  same  Commission,  gave 
evidence  to  this  purport.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  with  the  answers  to 
each  question  ;  but  Mr.  Beed  stated 
that— 

**  Kesponsibility  was  so  divided  and  sab-divided 
amongst  the  departments  that  there  was  great 
difficidty  in  fizmg  the  blame  when  anything 
went  wrong." 

Next  I  come  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sandwich  TMr.  Knatchbull  -  Hugessen) 
who,  in  adoressing  his  constituents,  was 
reported  by  The  Daily  New9,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1871,  as  having  said — 
**  That  the  Qovemment  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  loss  of  the  Megmra ;  **  and 
that  "  what  they  had  to  find  fault  with 
was  the  system.'*  Well;  but  why  do 
not  they  alter  it  ?  Then,  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson,  in  answer  to  question  14,907, 
told  the  Meym-a  Commission  this — 

^  Until  you  get  under  one  head  the  whole 
mana^^ement  of  a  dockyard,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed m  being  perfectly  certain  that  some  one 
has  not  omitted  somethmg  because  it  was  not  in 
Ids  depaxtment  accoiding  to  his  judgment*' 

But  the  opinion  which  will,  perhaps, 
canr  the  most  weight  with  the  House 
is  that  of  my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmmffham  (Mr.  Bright), 
who,  epeaking  in  this  House  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1865,  upon  a  proposal 
similar  to  my  present  one,  said — 

**  It  is  not  that  you  shall  not  have  as  Superin- 
tendents of  dockyards  naval  officers,  but  that 
you  shall  not  have  them  of  necessity.  It  is  that 
when  you  appoint  a  na^*al  officer,  he  shall  be  a 
man  who  has  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  duties 
he  is  expected  to  superintend.  Was  anything 
more  rational  ever  proposed  to  Parliament  P  I 
shall  not  say,  was  anything  so  rational  ever 
refused  by  Parliament  "~[3  Hmmmr^^  clxxx.  39 1 .] 

There  was  a  division  taken  on  that  occa- 
aion,  and,  owing  to  the  powerful  advo- 
cacy of  my  right  hon.  IViend,  36  voted 
for  the  Motion  and  34  against  it ;  but,  in 
a  subsequent  division,  there  voted  33 
for,  and  60  against  the  proposal.  There 
is  still  a  further  authority  in  favour  of 
my  view  which  I  would  quote — namely, 
that  of  the  M^mrm  Commission,  who, 
in  their  Beport,  |)aragra|)h  108,  say — 

«*We  feel  comp*^Ut^  to  add  that  wo  have 
formed,  however  unwillingly,  an  unfa^^^uraNe 
<^[aniou  as  to  the  mode  in  wliioh  the  administra- 
tion  of  lior  Majesty's  dockyaida  is  g«n«raUY 
conducted."  •  ^  »  ^ 
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Well,  then,  what  have  we  to  set 
against  such  weighty  evidence  and  opi- 
nions as  I  have  adduced?  First  of 
all  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  GFentleman  the  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.  Corry),  whose  absence  I  deeply 
regret,  more  particidarly  on  account  of 
its  cause,  and  whom  I  hope  soon  to  see 
again  in  his  place,  taking  his  usual 
part  in  naval  discussions.  Speaking  on 
Jidy  11,  1871,  in  this  House,  that  right 
hon.  GFentleman  said  that — 

''A  Superintendent  has  not  only  to  superin- 
tend the  repairing  and  building  of  ships,  but  to 
see  to  their  ringing,  fitting,  aiming,  &c." — 
[3  Hmuartt,  ocvu.  1478.] 

Here,  observe,  he  gives  up  the  question 
of  the  Superintendent  of  a  dockyard 
knowing  anything  of  the  building  and 
repairing  of  ships.  His  opinion  might 
have  done  pretty  well  if  he  had  not  un- 
fortunately given  his  reason  for  it ;  for 
I  am  informed,  upon  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  the  Superinten- 
dent in  no  case  gives  an  order  or  super- 
intends the  rigffing  of  a  ship ;  that  a 
Superintendent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  fittings  of  a  ship ;  and  also 
that  in  no  case  does  he  interfere  in  any 
matter  connected  with  the  arming  of 
the  ships.  Another  authority  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  by  whom  I  am  supported 
is  that  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty (Mr.  Qoschen).  And  here  I  would 
ask,  in  passing,  upon  what  ground  does 
a  gentleman  who  once  took  an  aetive 
part  in  managing  a  large  and  prosperous 

flvate  concern  set  himself  against  what 
venture  to  call  a  common-sense  and 
business-like  mode  of  managing  a  large 

gublic  department?  But  I  got  a  little 
ght  on  uie  subject  by  reading  a  speech 
of  his — for  I  did  not  hear  it — delivered 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1871,  when,  in 
answering  the  ri^^ht  hon.  Member  for 
Tyrone,  who  had  objected  to  civilians 
being  appointed  as  Superintendents  of 
naval  hospitals  and  victualling  yards, 
the  First  Lord  reminded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  wished  actually  to  have  civilians 
at  the  head  of  the  dockyards,  and  then 
went  on  to  say — 

••  For  his  own  part,  he  wished  to  keep  a  due 
mean,  and  not  to  rush  to  extmnes  by  excluding 
entirely  either  the  civilian  or  the  naval  element." 
—[3  H^HMtr^  ccviii.  1052.] 

Now,  I  altogether  object  to  this  "due 
mean  "  principle*  If  naval  offioers  are 
better  qualified— nay,  if  they  are  as 
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well  qualified — as  any  civilian  for  an 
offico  at  the  Admiralty,  let  them  have 
it;  but  do  not  put  them  in  an  office 
simply  on  what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
calls  the  ^'  due  mean  **  principle.  If  he 
had  choBen  to  defend  the  changes 
made  by  his  immediate  predecessor  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  bene- 
ficial, he  could  have  done  80  with  gi^eat 
effect,  more  partictilarly  with  regard  to 
the  naral  hospitals.  I  came  across  a 
paragraphia  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 
of  the  4th  of  January  last,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  officers 
and  correspondents  who  had  themselves 
seen  and  experienced  the  working  of  the 
naval  hospitals,  that  those  institutions 
"  were  never  in  such  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient state  as  they  are  at  present."  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  applying  the 
same  principle  to  the  management  of 
our  dockyards  ;  but  the  First  Lord  actu- 
ally uses  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
change,  and  he  wishes  to  keep  to  the 
*'  due  mean,''  and  therefore,  as  civihans 
are  employed  in  the  naval  hospitals  and 
victualling  yards,  ho  must  have  naval 
officers  as  Superintendents  of  the  dock- 
yards. My  impression  is  that  the  Ad- 
miralty themselves  know  that  their  ma- 
nagers of  the  dockyards  are  inefficient, 
or  they  would  not  have  encumbered 
their  books  with  such  a  mass  of  written 
instructions.  They  know  that  they  are 
not  efficient,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the 
evil  of  that  inefficiency,  they  send  forth 
an  enormous  number  of  written  instruc- 
tions— so  enormous  that  Admiral  8ir 
Sydney  Dacre,  when  he  was  examined 
before  the  Megger  a  Commission,  in 
answer  to  question  15,997,  said — 

**  I  know  that  orders  are  multipb'ed  to  anch  ft 
degree  that  people  do  not  know  actually  where 
they  are." 

Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Gray,  in  answer 
to  question  13,850,  before  the  Mega^ra 
Commissioners,  said — 

**I  &innot  say  what  the  instnictionB  to  the 
dockyard  officers  are,  for  though  begun  to  be 
leviMd  m  1862  and  1863,  they  are  not  yet  oom- 
pleled  or  issued-'* 

Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
give  an  extract  from  the  appendix  to 
me  Beport  of  the  Megwra  Commission, 
Bhowing  the  minuteness  with  which  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  attempt  to  manage 
this  business.  On  the  16th  of  August, 
1870,  the  carpenter  of  the  Megetra  re- 
ported that  the  mizen  cross-tree  of  that 


vessel  was  broken.  The  staff  commander 
approved  of  the  Beport,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief approved  it,  andreferrod 
it  to  the  Superintendent  at  Shemess*; 
the  Superintendent  at  Sheerness  referred 
it  to  the  dockyard  officers  ;  the  dock- 
yard officers  reported  that  the  cost  of 
the  repaii's  would  be  £6.  The  Superin- 
tendent then  reported  to  the  Controller ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  August,  or  13  days 
afterwards,  the  Controller  ordered  the 
work  to  be  done,  costing  £6.  This 
system  of  written  instructions  of  course 
necessarily  multiphes  correspondence  in-  ' 
ordinately.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  speaking  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  Department,  in  connoction, 
I  think,  with  a  question  that  was  raised 
in  this  House  with  reference  to  tlie  loss 
of  the  Meg  (era,  said,  "It  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  in  so  vast  a 
Department/*  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  correspondence  of  a  lai*ge 
department.  I  think  that  a  large 
business,  if  the  system  is  good  and  i 
the  managers  are  efficient,  is  gonerallj 
better  managed  than  a  small  business. 
But  I  deny  that  this  correspondence — 
100,000  letters  per  annum — is  bo  ex- 
cessive. As  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
report  of  my  right  hon.  Friend*s  speech, 
1  ELsked  my  own  bankers— the  London 
and  County  Bank — to  give  me  the  num- 
ber of  letters  they  received  in  tli©  course 
of  the  year,  and  they  wei^  kind  enough 
to  let  their  letters  be  counted  for  one ' 
week  at  the  head  office  ;  and  I  find  that 
they  received  498  letters  and  25  postal 
cards  per  day,  or  523  communications 
altogether,  being  an  average  of  163,176 
a-year.  And  this  they  told  mo  was  a 
fair  average  of  the  number  they  received 
week  by  week,  except  upon  special  occa- 
sions, when  the  number  was  largely  in- 
creased. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  J 
at  the  General  Post  Office  160,000  letters^ 
a-year  pass  through  the  Secretary's 
office,  and  that  there  are  about  one  and 
a-half  or  two  unregistered  papers  to  each 
letter;  making  the  whole  number  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000  in  the  year. 
And  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  mode  of 
attempting  to  manage  business  by  written 
instructions,  instead  of  by  having  efficient 
managers  in  the  different  dockyards,  has 
failed,  and  ever  must  fail  as  long  as  the 
world  stands.  Then,  in  addition  to  this 
want  of  experienced  managers,  you  have 
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the  tenure  of  a  dockyard  Superin- 
tendent's appointment  limited  to  five 
years,  and  practically  to  only  three  years. 
I  really  do  not  think  that  folly  could  go 
much  further  than  that.  This,  then,- 
briefly  summed  up,  is  the  way  in  which 
&e  Admiralty  manage  theirbusiness.  The 
Controller,  who  superintends  the  designs 
for  shipbuilding,  is  ignorant  of  naval 
architecture ;  while  the  Superintendents 
who  manage  your  great  shipbuilding 
yards  know  nothing  whatever  of  ship- 
building. No  wonder  there  is  much  extra- 
vag^ce,  and  that  many  grievous  mishaps 
occur.  We  have  lately  introduced  some- 
thing like  common  sense  into  the  mode 
in  which  the  Admiralty  purchase  their 
stores,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  has  thereby  been 
saved;  but  I  believe  that  saving  is 
small  compared  with  that  which  would 
be  effected  by  having  efficient  Superin- 
tendents of  dockyards.  But  the  saving 
of  money  would  not  be  the  only  advan- 
tage gained  by  altering  the  system. 
There  would  be  many  other  advantages. 
I  believe  the  costly  establishments  at 
Whitehall  might  be  materially  reduced. 
They  would  not  then  have  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  a  mizen  cross-tree 
should  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £6,  but 
would  be  able  to  devote  their  attention 
to  questions  of  far  greater  moment.  A 
further  advantage  would  be  that  we 
shoidd,  in  all  probability,  be  spared  those 
serious  blimders  such  as  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  Megara.  Here  was  a  vessel  sent 
on  a  long  voyage,  dashed  to  pieces  on  a 
desert  i^and,  and  300  or  400  lives  put 
in  great  peril ;  and  what  are  the  facts 
which  are  ascertained  ?  Why,  that  year 
after  year,  for  many  years,  her  bottom 
had  been  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  that 
she  had  been  during  this  time  in  more 
than  one  dockyard  for  repairs.  I  can- 
not conceive  Uiat  under  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration this  would  happen.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  which  I  think 
would  accrue  from  an  alteration  of  the 
system  would  be,  that  we  should  have  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  best  type 
of  ship  in  future ;  and  when  we  bear  m 
mind  the  many  costly  reconstructions  of 
our  Navy,  the  millions  of  money  that 
have  been  spent — some  of  them  un- 
necessarily spent,  in  consequence  of  want 
of  skill  and  foresight — ^I  say  we  ought 
to  summon  to  our  aid  the  highest  skill 
that  the  country  can  afford.  I  further 
say — and  I  say  this  deliberately — that 

Jir.  Seely 


the  man  who  neglects  to  summons  to  his 
aid  the  beet  talent  that  the  country  can 
furnish  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  great  folly, 
and  of  a  gross  breach  of  duty.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  this  Honae,  in  order  to  remedy  certain 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty, 
recommends  the  Gk)vemment  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  administering  that 
department  by  means  of  a  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  farther,  of  appointing  to  the  offices  of  Con- 
troller and  of  Superintendent  of  Her  Maiosty's 
Dockyards  persons  who  possess  practical  Know- 
ledge of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and 
also  of  altering  the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure 
of  office  to  a  fixed  term  of  years." — {Mr.  Seely.) 

Mb.  WJdLLXE  said,  he  begged  to  thank 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Memoer  for  Ion- 
coin  (Mr.  Seely),  for  again  caUing  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which,  despite  the  scanty 
attendance,  was  one  of  great  importance, 
involving  iJie  maintenance  of  that  mari- 
time superiority  which  the  country  was 
resolved  to  secure  at  whatever  cost.  It 
was  to  secure  this  and  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  Department  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had,  with  laudable  pertinacity, 
year  after  year  brought  the  question  be- 
fore Uie  House,  having  already  achieved 
much  good,  and  being  likely  he  trusted 
to  acMeve  much  more.  The  object 
of  the  Eesolution  which  he  wished  to 
second  was,  the  practical  enforcement 
of  the  doctrine  of  direct  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  naval  administration. 
Goidd  it  be  surprising  that  much  dis- 
trust was  felt  by  the  public  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Navy,  and  its  manage- 
ment, seeing  that  our  iron-clads,  accord- 
ing to  the  kite  Ck>mmander  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Squadron  (Lord  Clarence 
Paget),  '*  were  not  safe  when  near  land 
or  one  another,  at  sea,  at  anchor,  or  in 
bad  weather,  without  steam  power?" 
According  to  Admiral  Sartorius,  *'  they 
were  equally  unfit  for  the  exigencies  of 
coast  or  distant  warfare,  and  for  block- 
ading an  enemy's  ports  impracticable." 
Another  Admiral,  ix)rd  Dunsany,  stated 
eight  months  ago,  in  the  other  House, 
that  a  **  flag  officer  might  now  attain  his 
flag  without  ever  having  taken  his  own 
ship  out  of  harbour."  This  distrust  was 
not  unreasonable  when  Her  Majesty's 
ship  u^^^tT^  had  four  captains  appointed 
to  her — before  she  left  Sheemees — in  a 
little  over  three  months,  in  order,  it  was 
alleged,  to  evade  the  regulation  now  in 
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force »  that  a  captain  must  have  been 
afloat  and  in  command  of  a  shi'ij  within 
seven  years  of  his  promotion  to  flag  rank. 
This  insidious  and  expensive  process 
must  unduly  swell  the  number  of  flag 
officers^  already  out  of  all  proportion  to 
tho  requirements  of  the  service.  We  had 
now  295  admirals  on  the  retired,  reserved, 
and  active  lista.     Mr.  Cobden  20  years 

X  complained  of  their  being  almost  one 
liral  for  each  ship  in  commission ; 
but,  deducting  ooaatguard  ships  for  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  ships  imder  repair 
or  stationary,  we  had,  by  the  latest  re- 
turn, 211  ships  in  commission,  showing 
nearly  an  admiral  and  a  half  for  every 
ahip  now  in  commission.      The  inefB.-' 
ciency  of  the  present  system  might  be 
shown  by  the  collisions  and  catastrophes 
which  had  befallen  the  Navy,  but  they 
were  so   recent,   and  had  so   etTongly 
affected  the  public  mind,  that  he  need 
only  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
advancement  of  the  officials  who  were  or 
ought  to  have  been  made  responsible  for 
tho   loss  of  the  Megmra.     »So  far  from 
dereliction  of  duty — he  might  say  cul- 
pable neglect  or  dc£  nquency — being  a  bar 
to  promotion,  it  apparently  operated  as 
a  i^imulus  or  plea  for  advancement  on 
the  official  mind-     Hence   it  was   dis- 
heartening to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
tlifit  the  new  system  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  better  tlian  the  old.     As  to  official 
responsibility,  no  word  was  more  pro* 
faned,  for  a  Fii-st  Lord  might  build  n 
fleet  of  useless  vessels,  as  had  indeed 
happened,  the  country  bearing  the  cost. 
Impeachment    was    obsolete,    and    the 
block  at  Tower  Hill  was  no  longer  a 
national  institution.     If  a  dockyard  was 
wastefully    managed,    would  the   First 
Lord  be  compelled  to   make  good  tho 
waste  ?    For  19  years  tho  Adniii^alty  had 
\ii^vn   undei^ing    constant  reorganiza- 
ti<jn,  and  the  views  of  successive  Boards 
constantly  changing;    the   consequence 
was  confusion,  which  would  have  become 
absolute  chaos  but  for  the  permanency 
ot  the  subordinate  officials.      The  Board 
changing  with  the  Gov  cm  m  en  t,  a  poli- 
tioal  feeeling  was  imported  into  tho  ser- 
vice, orders  not  being  cheerfully  obeyed, 
and  a  spirit  almost  of  mutiny  being  en- 
couraged.    Officers  and  men  often  held 
on  for  a  change  of  Government,  hoping 
for  it  if  dissatisfied,  as  was  their  norm^ 
condition.  Duties  were  perfunctorily  per* 
formed,  and  too  often  the  subordinates, 
from  political  feeling,  opposed  and  strove 


to  thwart,  if  not  to  betray,  their  chiefs. 
How  often  had  First  Lords  justly  com- 
plained of  information  being  furnished 
to  Opposition  Members  before  they  had 
themselves  been  made  acquainted  with 
it.     Now,  with  a  Secretary  of  State  and 
permanent    professional     advisers    tliis 
state  of  things  woidd  be  wholly  or  to  a 
great  extent  avoided.  Under  the  existing 
system  Parliamentary  novices  and  young 
political  aspirants  became   Civil  Lords 
and  Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
when  holding  those  offices  they  not  merely 
advised  but  they  actually  controlled  large 
Departments  conducted  by  men  who  had 
devoted  their  lifetime  to  their  manage- 
ment.    Consequently,  the  policy  of  those 
Departments   was   never  uniform,    and 
the  waste  of  public  money  arising  from 
changes  of  design  was  very  great.    But 
the  worst  effect  of  the  present  system 
was,  that  the  heads  of  Departments  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  personal  respon- 
sibility.    Hence  it  was   not  surpriKing 
that  in  the  fleet  at  the  present  time  there 
were  almost  as  many  types  of  ships  as 
there  were  ships.     But  the  fact  was  that 
a  system  which  changed  the  First  Tjord, 
tlie  Civil  Lord,  tho  Secretary,  and  tho 
other  Lords  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  Superintendents   of  the  dock- 
yards every  five  years,  was  bo  absurd  that 
its  absiurdity  would  need  no   expo8\ire 
were  it  not  for  the  obstinate  inaptitude 
of  those  Chinese  of  Europe,  the  ordinary 
English  officials.     The  Superintendents 
of  our  dockyards  were  merely  the  mouth- 
pieces of  officers  who  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility.    In    our  dockyards    there 
was  really  no  one  who  superintended,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.     The  most 
important  functionary  whose  duty  should 
be  to  blend  the  several  offices  under  him 
into  one  harmonious  whole — to  use  tho 
language  of  the  Becretary  of  State  for 
War— ^ was  an  official  who  was  entirely 
ornamental  and  absolutely  useless,  when 
not  mischievous.     He  might  ask  whether 
the  Government  had  not  given  up  the 
point  insisted  upon  by  his  hon.  Fnend 
by  having  recently  abolished  the  Naval 
Superintendents  at  the  victualling  yards 
and  naval  hospitals  ?    As  to  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  he  wished 
to  know  why  it  should  bo  given  to  an 
admiral  who  had  no  professional  know- 
ledge of  shipbuilding,  and  who  could 
only  act  as  a  mere  buffer  between  the 
First  Lord  and  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy.     It  was  chimerical  to  suppose 
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that  we  coidd  ever  see  a  perfect  adminis- 
tration under  a  Parliamentary  rigime^ 
but  a  Minister  would  most  nearly  attain 
that  result  by  courageously  discarding 
all  antiquated  practices  and  superan- 
nuated procedure  in  the  conduct  of  his 
Department.  Therefore,  while  he  was 
aware  that  with  regard  to  the  public 
service  we  shoidd  never  discover  a  per- 
fect substitute — to  use  the  language  of 
the  Prime  Minister — **  for  the  vigUant, 
the  ever-living  sense  of  seK  interest 
which  applies  to  private  concerns,"  still 
the  question  was,  now  near  we  could  get 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  effi- 
cient substitute  ?  He  believed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  of  such  an  admis- 
trative  policy  as  had  been  recommended 
by  his  hon.  Friend  would  greatly  assist 
in  the  solution  of  this  difficidt  and  vital 
problem.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ask, 
what  could  be  said  of  a  system  which 
affixed  no  clear  and  indisputable  autho- 
rity anywhere — a  system  which  laid  on 
the  First  Lord  duties  before  he  could 
have  any  knowledge  how  to  perform 
them  ?  It  established  confusion  in  the 
inferior  departments,  where  there  ought 
to  be  a  dear  definition  of  functions,  and 
prevented  the  possibility  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  steady  and  consistent  line  of 
policy  with  permanent  official  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Mb.  BRASSET:  The  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  refers  to  two 
separate  departments  of  naval  admini- 
stration— namely,  the  organization  of 
the  office  of  the  Admir^ty,  and  the 
management  of  the  dockyards.  The 
Amendment  which  he  (Mr.  Brassey)  had 
placed  on  the  Paper  referred  to  the 
former  subject  only;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  management  o^  the  dockyards  was 
by  far  the  more  important  and  difficult 
problem  of  the  two,  he  proposed  to  apply 
himself  mainly  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  Good  administration  in  dock- 
yards could  never  be  secured  except  by 
appointing  competent  men  to  manage 
them  on  the  spot,  with  plenary  powers 
to  carry  out,  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  the  instructions  received  from 
the  Admiralty.  The  managers  of  dock- 
yards would  be  held  individually  re- 
sponsible for  failure  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  should  receive  a 
liberal  recognition  for  faithf^  service. 
Having  seen  how  vain  the  attempt  has 
been  to  manage  the  dockyards  £nom 
Whitehall,  he  could  not  but  turn  for 

Mr.  Jrkit4 


guidance  to  his  father's  experience, 
which  showed  that  a  business,  almost  as 
large  and  complicated  as  that  of  the 
Admiralty  itself,  could  be  managed  with 
success,  by  the  delegation  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  administration  to  well 
selected  agents.  Since  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  i^dressing  the  House  on  this 
siUKJect,  the  loss  of  the  Megara  had 
furnished  another  convincing  proof  of 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  central 
office  on  the  local  officers  in  the  dock- 
yards. Mr.  Beed,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Meg^tra  Commission,  disavowed  any 
intention  to  undertake  the  supervision 
of  750  ships  from  Whitehall.  He  said 
that— 

'*  He  did  not  consider  that  it  had  been  any 
part  of  the  Chief  Constructor's  duty  to  be  re- 
sponsible, or  to  see  even  that  the  master-ship- 
wrights did  their  work  thoroughly.  A  master- 
shipwright  was  the  highest  i&p-building  and 
repairing  officer  belonging  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Constructor  and  his  staff 
was  only  that  of  adviser  to  the  Admiralty  on 
prcxCessional  questians  relating  to  that  work. 
Mis  own  opinion  was  that,  if  any  action  were 
taken,  which  tended  to  weaken  the  responsibility 
of  the  dockyard  officers,  and  to  place  the  caro 
of  the  ships  in  the  Admiralty  office,  for  every 
mishap  that  we  now  had  in  the  Navy,  we  should 
have  a  hundred  afterwards." 

Mr.  Bamaby  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
Sir  Spencer  Eobinson  took  the  same 
view — 

"When,**  he  said,  "you  put  a  man  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  as  a  master-shipwright: 
you  put  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  Mm : 
you  toke  such  steps  as  you  can  to  remind  him  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform, 
and  any  further  interference  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service.*' 

From  what  class,  then,  are  the  managers 
to  be  selected  ?  A  naval  officer  of  the 
highest  rank  must  be  at  the  head  of  the 
dockyard,  but  for  good  workmanship 
and  economy  we  must  look  to  the  pro- 
fessional officers  of  the  vards.  When- 
ever Admiral  Superintenclents  have  been 
before  Commissions  on  dockyard  ma- 
nagement, they  have  universally  declined 
to  accept  any  responsibility  either  as  to 
expenditure  or  workmanship,  alleging 
that  the  professional  officers  were  solely 
responsible.  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  nominal  responsibility  of  the  Ad- 
miral for  the  internal  economy  of  the 
dockyards,  and  the  practice  of  inquiring 
him  to  affix  his  siffnature  to  every  docu- 
ment relating  to  ship-building,  must  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  The 
great  changes  reoantlj  earned  o>iit  in 
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naval  administration,  g&em  to  have  left 
thia  serious  evil  untouched.  In  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Meg<tra  Commission, 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray  said  that — 

**\^liilo  tho  Admiral  or  Captain-Suporin- 
Ipndpnt  ^Tifl  neoessjiry  in  ft  dockyam  jub  h  head,  ho 
should  not  be  concerned  in  ita  dclmltt,  or  in  tho 
management  of  the  men.  But,  unfortunately," 
he  atud,  **  it  ia  the  aiae  with  tho  rides  now— and 
thpy  seem  to  "bo  ottcmpting  to  go  further  in  thut 
direction — that  they  take  tho  jjowpt  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  principal  departmental  offioora/' 

itr.  Heed  urged  very  strongly  a  similar 
criticiem — 

**Tho  flhiphiulding  oiBcers  in  the  Admirulty 
hiiVG  not/ '  he  eaid,  "  any  power  of  controlling  ii 
dooky&rd,  &nd  if  the  resolt  of  this  inquiT^  shoi^d 
be  to  establish  an  armngement  by  which  they 
^hiitild  be  authorized  and  enabled  to  look  after 
hips,  I  would  consider  it  to  bo  a  very  happy 

But  there  has  been  no  such  position 
given  to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Admu'al ty,  and  I  believe,  under  the 
latest  improvements^  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  that  respect.  There  ought 
to  bo  an  organization  by  which  there 
should  bo  a  professional  officer  in  each 
dockyard,  and  a  professional  officer  at 
tho  Admiralty,  who  should  bo  looked  to 
for  the  exercise  of  that  responsibility, 
and  who  should  have  the  means  of  exer- 
cising it.  Mr.  Beed  further  expressed 
an  opinion  that — 

"  The  naval  officer  should  be  consulted  on  all 
pj<H,*  ftf  the  whip  which  rt^late  to  his  professional 
^  '        ant  of  a  definition  of  the  ship- 

1  I  nd  of  the  naval  officcr*s  duties, 

u , ,.  K. ,  a  ,,,  y  ^ . « at  miachief,  and  a  groot  change 
ill  that  ^otJp<:^ct  wiis  ntH.'<iS8ary,'* 

In  a  dockyard,  tho  Superintendent  must 
always  be  required,  as  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Admiralty ;  and  his  ex- 
perience afloat^ — the  more  recent  that  ex- 
perience the  better — woidd  enable  him  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  supervision 
over  the  equipment  of  tho  ships.  But 
these  duties  were  entirely  distinct  from 
those  Involved  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  yard.  Having  showed  that 
we  want  the  best  shipbuilders  in  the 
country  as  managers  of  dockyards,  we 
had  now  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Induce  the  most  qualified 
men  to  enter  the  public  service.  The 
pay  should  bo  graduaUy  raised.  The 
present  salaries  were  enth-ely  inadequate, 
when  compared  with  tho  importance  of 
the  duties,  or  the  corresponding  salaries 
in  the  employ  of  private  firms.  Owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries,  we 
irore  ooatinuaUy  losing  some  of  the  most 


valuable  subordinate  shipbuilding  offi- 
cers in  the  dockyards.  The  surveyors  at 
Lloyds  were  almost  all  obtained  from 
the  dockyards.  But  large  salaries  were 
not  the  only  means  of  making  the  em-  I 
ployment  attractive.  The  relative  rank  ■ 
of  the  professional  officer  shoTild  be  con- 
sidered. The  civil  manager  of  eack 
dockyard  should  have  adequate  relative 
rank.  He  could  not  see  why  he  should 
not  rank  with,  but  after,  a  rear-admiral, 
or,  at  any  rate,  with,  but  after,  a  post- 
captain.  Again,  honorary  distinctions 
hail  never  of  late  been  bestowed,  though 
it  was  clear  that  meritorious  services  in 
the  dockyards  gave  as  good  claim  to  the 
Oi"der  of  the  Bath,  as  the  work  in  any 
department  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Ci'own.  The  same  neglect  of  our  great 
naval  shipbuilders  was  not  manifested 
in  former  days,  when  Sir  William  Sop- 
ping and  Sir  WilHam  Rule  were  dis-  Wi 
tinguished — and  very  properly  so — by  I 
some  mark  of  the  favour  of  their  Sove-  ^ 
reign.  That  men  of  so  much  ability  as 
some  of  the  present  master  shipwrights 
should  be  induced  to  remain  where  they 
are,  only  shows  how  easily  the  Govern- 
ment might  make  such  employment  at- 
tractive. The  professional  officers  should 
not  be  promoted  workmen.  Men  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  often  show  that 
melancholy  dread  of  responsibility  which 
was  so  painfully  eichibited  in  tho  Me^ara 
inquiry.  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  gave  a 
strong  opinion  on  tliis  subject  when  he 
said  that —  m 

**^  Knowing  the  timidity,  and  tho  sort  of  want      B 
of  straig-htforwardness  which  belong  to  the  elans       ^ 
from  which  many  of  those  officittli  were  sprang, 
he  conBiderod  that,  being  awaro  that  they  had 
tonunitk'd  an  oversight^  tho  whole  of  their  evi- 
dence v,'aa  untrustworthy." 

Sometimes  the  most  suitable  officer 
might  be  appointed  from  a  private  estab- 
lishment, but  as  a  general  rule  he  would 
be  found  among  the  subordinates  trained 
in  the  service.  Occasionally  a  naval 
officer  might  have  had  an  opportimity  of 
showing  a  special  fitnesss  for  the  post. 
Haviag  made  a  happy  choice  of  a  fit 
person,  it  remained  to  consider  what 
modifications  might  bo  desirable  in  the 
duties  of  the  appointment.  The  corre- 
spondence should  be  materially  reduced. 
Sir  W,  Edmondstone  told  the  Megtsra 
Commissioners  that  the  master*  ship- 
wright was  more  occupied  in  office  work 
than  in  the  practical  part  of  his  duty ; 
and  that  he  was  completely  dependent 
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on  the  aasistant  master-ahipwriglit  and 
the  foremen.  The  most  elaborate  re- 
turns, do  what  jou  will,  afford  no  secu- 
rity for  economy.  Immediate  skilful 
personal  supervision  over  the  labour 
employed  and  the  conversion  of  materials 
can  alone  secure  economical  administra- 
tion. Every  master-shipwright  should 
be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  appending  his 
signature  to  documents  whic^  he  signs  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  A  highly  qualified 
confidential  secretary  should  be  assigned 
to  every  master-shipwright,  who  shoidd 
be  authorized  to  deal  with  all  matters  of 
office  routine.  When  a  ship  was  to  be 
built  or  repaired  in  the  dockyard,  the 
master-shipwright  should  be  required  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  work, 
and  prepare  his  own  estimate.  If  this 
estimate  were  approved,  and  the  work 
ordered,  his  name  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Naval  Estimates,  in  a  separate 
column,  opposite  the  figures  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  This  practice  woidd 
tend  materially  to  create  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility,  which  would 
never  be  felt  by  officials  who  were  allowed 
to  screen  themselves  from  criticism  be- 
hind the  nominal  authority  of  the  Con- 
troller or  Admiral  Superintendent.  The 
various  suggestions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed could  not  be  adopted,  unless  the 
Admiralty  felt  justified  in  placing  im- 
plicit reliance  on  their  staff.  Personal 
confidence  between  principal  and  agent 
could  only  be  established  after  many 
years  of  careful  training  and  thorough 
trial  in  subordinate  positions.  The  head 
of  a  private  business  had  the  means  of 
putting  his  agents  to  such  a  test ;  but  in 
the  public  service,  under  a  Parliamen- 
tary system,  where  political  and  personal 
considerations  caused  frequent  changes, 
the  same  opportunity  of  long  continued 
observation  of  the  conduct  of  subordi- 
nates was  rarely  given  to  a  Minister  at 
the  head  of  a  Department.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  convinced  that  the  more  we 
decentralized,  the  more  vigorous  and 
economical  our  dockyard  administration 
would  be.  Among  the  illustrations 
which  might  be  adduced  to  show  the 
evil  effects  of  excessive  concentration  of 
authority  at  the  Admiralty,  none  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  workmen. 
The  events  which  were  daily  occurring 
around  us,  showed  the  difficulty  of  mana- 
ffin^  large  bands  of  workmen.  The  pro- 
fessional officers   were  responsible  for 

Mr.  £rassey 


workmanship  and  economy  in  dockyards, 
and  yet  the  artizans  employed  under 
their  directions  were  placed  under  the 
Admiralty  Superintendent  for  the  regu- 
lation of  discipline,  while  their  promo- 
tion depended  on  the  will,  or  at  least, 
on  the  approval  of  the  Controller  in 
London.  The  Controller  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  individual  merits  of 
the  workmen,  but  his  nominal  interven- 
tion deprived  the  local  officers  of  their 
legitimate  authority  over  the  men.  It 
was  because  the  central  authority  had 
no  other  means  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  the  workmen  that  recourse  nad  been 
had  to  the  plan  of  applying  a  literary 
test  to  artizans  who  were  candidates  for 
promotion.  The  qualifications  required 
were  manual  skill  and  diligence;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  central  authority  woidd 
not  trust  the  local  officers,  the  aspirant 
workman  was  tested  by  examination 
papers,  although  it  must  often  happen 
that  the  most  skilful  artizan  with  the 
pen  was  the  least  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
adze  and  the  saw.  With  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  Superintendent, 
who  was  a  temporary,  and  of  the 
master -shipwright,  who  was  a  per- 
manent officer,  if  the  latter  were  raised 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  yard, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  present 
rules  as  to  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Superintendent  should  be  changed.  Be- 
fore finally  quitting  the  subject  of  dock- 
yard economy,  he  would  urge  tlie  im- 
portance of  avoiding  spasmodic  and 
violent  alterations  in  the  shipbuilding 
programme.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  had  very  wisely  laid  down  a 
scheme  for  the  production  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships 
each  year.  The  number  of  workmen,  the 
supply  of  materials,  the  arrangement  of 
the  machinery,  must  be  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  work  pro- 
posed. As  regards  the  armoured  ships, 
our  policy  must  mainly  depend  on  the 
preparations  of  other  Powers.  The 
condition  of  foreign  navies  was  ac- 
curately known,  and  no  important 
changes  could  be  effected  suddenly,  or 
without  our  knowledge.  The  un- 
armoured ships  could  be  rapidly  pro- 
duced whenever  required,  both  in  public 
and  private  yards.  A  large  staff  of  work- 
men would  not  therefore  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  build- 
ing vessels  of  that  class,  though  enough 
must  always  be  retained  to  undertake 
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I      repairs  of  the   fleet.       Encouragement 
I     vas  much  wanted^   both  for  workmen 
^■■lid   sub-officers — eueh  as  foremen.     A 
P^ierceutage  on  profits^  where  there  were 
'     none,   could    not    be    offered ;    neither 
could  a  percentage  on  savings  be  pro- 
posed without    the    risk   of    important 
work  being  scamped.     But  a  distribu- 
tion of  gratuities  to  doaerving  workmen, 
on  the   satisfactor}^  completion  of  any 
difficult    work,    might    be    a    valuable 
stimulus  to  exertion.     He  would  now 
say  a  few  words  on  the  government  of 

I  ho  Navy  by  a  Board,     He  had  on  a 
brmer  occasion  supported  without  re- 
lerve  a  Motion  very  similar  to  that  now 
Qtroduced.    Further  consideration  had 
aduced    him     to    withdraw    from    his 
brmer  position.     The  inquiry  held  be- 
bro  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commiedon, 
and  the  strongly  expressed  opinions  of 
8ir  John  Hay,  Sir  Frederick  Gray,  Sir 
Alexander     Milne,     and     Sir   Sydney 
DacreSi  had  convinced  him  that  he  was 
ill-advised  in  advocating  the  dissolution 
of  the  Board.     When  the  First  Lord 
was — as  it  usually  happens— a  civilian, 
it  must  bo  right  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  more  than  one 
opinion  on  a  controverted  naval  ques* 
'      tion.     It  must  also  be  well  that  all  the 
members  of  the   Board  should  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Admh'alty,      Again «  in  matters  of 
atronage  it  must  be  undesirable  that  a 
[inister  should  be  entirely  dependent 
a  single  adviser.      The  Navy  was  a 
attered  service.     Only  a  certain  num- 
Dr  of  officers  could  ever  have  served 
ader  the  personal  observation  of  one 
"mdividual,  and  it  must  bo  impossible 
L     for  an  Admiral  to  place  the  same  con- 
^■Bdenoe  in  officers  he  has  never  seen  in 
^Boirvicej  which   he  feels  in  those  who 
'     have  been  under    his    own  command. 
I      Hence    an    inevitable    tendency    to    a 
^■telect  band  of  followers.     The  presence 
^lU  other  officers  at  the  council  table  of 
}     the  First  Lord  would  secure  fair  con- 
sideration for  the  claims  of  those  who 
were  not  personally  known  to  the  First 
Bea  Lord.      It  did  not  follow  that  the 
advice  of  the  Board  should  impair  the 
authority  of  the  First  Lord.  In  commer* 
I      cial  life  many  boards  were  governed  by 
I      the  chairman  with  autocratic  power.  How 
I      much  more  easy  must  it  be  to  secure  a 
!      similar    supremacy  at  the    Admiralty, 
where  the  authority  of  the  First  Lord 
was  effectually  protected,  both  by  usage 


and  by  the  influence  due  to  those  per- 
sonal qualifications,  without  which  lie 
would  not  have  been  selected  to  fill  such 
an  important  post.  The  charms,  too,  of 
antiquity  are  universally  recognised  in 
an  ancient  country ;  and  if  by  wisdom 
in  practice  aD  that  is  objectionable  in 
point  of  form  could  be  effectually 
remedied,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make 
a  change  on  theoretical  grounds.  At 
the  Admiralty — as  in  other  departments 
of  the  Government — 
"  That  which  waa  best  adminifitered  was  best." 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  the  words  "  Secretary  of  KUto,*' 
in  ordei'  to  insert  tho  words  ^*  a  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty with  Buch  modifications  of  c  onstitution  and 
proTOdure  aa  experience  has  shown  to  l)o  do* 
airable,**— (ITr.  Brmiey^) 

- — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
*  Secretary  of  State '  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHIN8T0NE 
ill  seconding  the  Amendment^  said,  he 
thought  the  discussion  premat\ire,  as 
upon  the  Navy  Estimates  the  House 
would  hear  more  distinctly  what  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  to  be. 
The  tenor  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  seemed  to  bo  that 
seamen  knew  nothing  of  ships  and  no- 
thing  of  navigation.  He  agreed  almoBt 
entirely  with  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  had  said.  Some 
3'ears  ago  he  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
had  moved  Resolutions  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  he  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that 
the  great  defect  at  the  Admiralty  was 
the  want  of  power  and  the  placing  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  woric  upon  the 
officials  there.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  every  Department  of  the  State.  The 
Judges  were  dying  of  hard  work  ;  it  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Administration  to 
heap  more  work  upon  public  servants 
than  they  could  possibly  perform  with 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  State. 
There  was  one  office  which  he  was  sorry 
to  see  abolished^  and  which  he  cordially 
welcomed  when  established  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
Childere)  ;  he  meant  that  of  Chief  of  the 
Staff.  The  position  of  Chief  of  tho 
Staff  was,   in  his  opinion,  a  most  im- 
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portant  office,  because  the  person  filling 
it  was  one  with  whom  inferior  officers 
oonld  communicate  with  much  more 
confidence  than  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Take  the  Coast  Ouard, 
the  divisions  of  which  were  commanded 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  service — these  coidd  communicate 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  dis- 
charge their  business  much  better  in 
that  way  than  by  directing  their  com- 
munications to  me  First  Jjord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  various  functions 
to  discharge.  The  Besolutions  which  he 
proposed  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had 
referred  were  not  his  Eesolutions ;  they 
were  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  of  the  Navy,  who  con- 
templated and  forecast  almost  every- 
thing that  had  since  happened.  They 
foresaw  that  an  emergency  was  about  to 
arise  in  which  it  woidd  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  our  Navy  recon- 
structed in  a  form  and  on  a  s^e  Q]aite 
unknown  in  this  oountir  before.  They 
saw  the  old  ships,  built  for  £120,000 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  vessels 
which  would  cost  £500,000.  In  view 
of  that  change  the  object  of  the 
Beeolutions  was  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
£B6sional  arm  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
ffive  the  First  Lord  the  very  best  pro- 
msional  advice.  And  here  he  must 
differ  from  his  hon.  Friend  in  holding 
that  sailors  knew  more  about  ships  than 
engineers.  The  consequence  of  the  Ad- 
miralty being  starved  was  that  they  had 
fallen  into  one  mistake  after  another. 
We  were  now  gradually  vetting  into 
something  like  a  policy.  ^Ve  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seaworthy  ships, 
though  he  thought  they  were  all  over- 
masted, and  in  other  respects  not  quite 
what  they  should  be.  But  it  was 
absolutely  impracticable  to  have  all 
things  combing  in  a  sea-going  iron-clad. 
She  must  be  a  compromise  in  any  case, 
and  as  to  our  last  iron-dad,  the  Jiev^sta- 
tiom^  he  must  implore  that  she  should 
not  be  sent  to  sea  until  after  the 
Equinox.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
would  not  gx>  to  sea  in  her  unless  there 
was  the  gravest  necessity.  She  was 
perfectly  suited  for  harbour  defence,  she 
had  the  most  powerf^  engines  of  de- 
struction, but  he  did  not  think  a  ship  of 
her  construction  could  perform  the  ser- 
vices for  which  she  had  been  built  Then 

Sir  JmM9  Elpkintt^ne 


as  to  the  changes  in  our  dockyards. 
We  never  heard  of  any  Member  in  the 
House  getting  up  and  calling  on  the 
(Government  of  the  day  to  reduce  the 
corps  of  Eoyal  Engineers ;  and  yet  there 
was  hardly  a  Gen&eman  who  came  into 
Parliament  with  any  small  mechanical 
knowledge  who  did  not  endeavour  to 
break  up  establishments  which  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  public. 
Before  the  establishment-men  of  the 
dockyards  were  broken  up  they  were 
not  only  a  body  of  the  best  behaved  and 
most  perfect  mechanics,  but  they  were 
also  a  naif  military  corps,  being  trained 
to  the  use  of  artillery,  and  quite  ready 
to  defend  the  docl^ards  shoidd  the 
force  to  which  that  duty  was  intrusted 
be  called  away.  The  best  policy  which 
the  Government  could  possibly  adopt 
woidd  be  to  re-establish  a  highly  quali- 
fied and  educated  corps — he  did  not 
mean  men  having  mechanical  know- 
ledge merely — ^for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  repairs 
of  ships,  and  to  make  them  as  stable  a 
body  as  the  Eoyal  Engineers.  The 
change  to  which  he  alluded  had  ope- 
rated in  the  most  unfavourable  manner. 
The  continual  terror  in  which  the  men 
were  kept  lest  there  might  be  some 
alteration  to  their  prejudice  made  it  an 
absolute  duty  in  those  who  represented 
the  arsenals  to  endeavour  to  reassure 
them.  And  here  he  must  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  conduct  of  these 
men  during  the  strikes  which  were  so 

Erevalent  throughout  the  country.  They 
ad  behaved  in  the  most  temperate  and 
orderly  manner,  and  that  under  very 
trying  circumstances.  If  we  looked  at 
the  price  of  provisions,  of  coeds,  and  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  these  men 
were  nearly  60  per  cent  worse  off  than 
they  were  10  years  ago,  and  their  pay 
was  very  much  less  than  what  they 
would  ffet  in  private  yards.  They  had 
behaved,  as  he  had  said,  with  the  most 
perfect  propriety  during  the  whole  of 
this  most  trying  season;  they  now 
looked  to  the  Government  to  take  their 

1'ust  claims  into  consideration,  and  he 
Loped  they  woidd  not  be  deceived.  The 
great  use  of  our  Navy  in  times  of  peace 
appeared  to  him  to  be  to  maintain  a 
body  of  well-trained  officers  and  well- 
trained  and  contented  men,  and  the 
great  facilities  there  were  for  service  in 
quelling  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  taking  diarge  of  our  colonies 
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on  the  coast  of  China  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  discharging  the  duty 
we  had  imposed  upon  ourselves  of  main- 
taining the  police  of  the  seas,  made  it 
easy  for  us  to  keep  up  small  squadrons 
of  ships  in  various  quarters  in  a  state  of 
perfect  efficiency. 

Mr.  E.  W.  duff  said,  there  was 
one  class  of  men  who  had  been  rather 
hardly  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  that  was  the  naval  officers.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White) 
went  out  of  his  way  to  compare  the 
number  of  Adrairals  with  the  number  of 
ships ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  calculatioiis  of  the  hon. 
Member  that  in  proportion  as  we  in- 
creased the  strength  of  our  ships  we 
must  increase  the  number  of  officers  on 
half-pay.  One  iron-elad  was  probably 
equal  to  six  vessels  that  used  to  be  afloat 
when  the  majority  of  our  Admirals  en- 
tered the  service.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  naval  officers,  they  were  very 
sensitive  of  their  reputation,  and  he 
ehoiUd  be  sorry  it  should  go  abroad  un* 
contradicted  that  these  men  were  a  mere 
burden  to  their  country.  Most  of  them 
had  served  their  country  well,  and  their 
patriotism  would  bear  comparison,  at 
least,  with  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton.  It  should  be  further  borne 
in  mind  that  the  half-pay  these  officers 
were  receiving  was  miserably  small, 
being  in  many  instances  less  than  what 
the  colli  ere  in  Lanarlc  shire  had  struck 
work  on*  The  hon.  Member  also  talked 
of  the  influence  at  work  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when 
political  jobbery  existed  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, but  he  believed  that  time  had 
gone  by.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
fallen  from  Lira,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely)  would  not,  he  be- 
lieved, deny  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Admii-alty,  we  had 
got  a  more  efficient  Navy  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  considered  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty perhaps  the  most  important  ad- 
ministrative change  which  the  House 
could  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  the 
question  he  naturally  put  to  himself  was 
whether  they  were  really  sincere  in  ask- 
ing for  it.  Certainly  the  numbers  in  the 
House,  and  its  general  attitude  during 
this  discussion,  did  not  enable  him  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
There  always  had  been  one  great  de- 


fect in    the  constitution  of  the   Admi- 
ralty—  namely,  its  want  of  continuity 
of   action   and    permanence  of  policy, 
and  that  defect  remained  imremedied  to 
this  hour.     But  why  was  there  this  ab- 
sence of  continuity  of  action  and  per- 
manence of  policy?    Because  they  in- 
sistvcd  on  having  a  political  chief  at  tlie 
Admiralty,  and  he  believed  that  so  long 
as  this  was  the  ca^e  they  would  have  to 
regret  the  absence  of  these  two  elements. 
He  had  never  been  able  to   get  any 
answer  to  the  question  why  they  had  a 
permanent  chief  in  the  sister  arm  of  the 
service — the  Army — and  had  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  the  Navy.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton   talked   about   Ministerial 
responsibility ;  but  he  ventured  to  think 
the  responsibility  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  a  great  deal  more 
ideal  than  real.     There  had  been  occur- 
rences which  had  roused  the  heart  of 
the  country  and  filled  England  with  sor- 
row, alarm^  and  dissatisfaction ;   but  he 
had  never  seen  them  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted  for   or    responsibility   brought 
home.    Theoretically,  the  First  Lord  was 
responsible,  but  not  really.     The  civi- 
lian who  was  selected  to  flU  that  office 
found  himself  suddenly  seated  at  a  table 
with  thi'ee  or  four  naval  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  the  longest  experience, 
and  a  minute  knowledge  of  every  detail 
of  the  Navy.     How  could  he  be  respon- 
sible in  the  face  of  his  advisers  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Navy,  the  allocation  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  construction  of  ships  t 
The  First  Lord  must,  in  such  a  position, 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers, 
Wlien  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  was  either  transferred  to  another 
position  or  was  obliged  to  leave  office  alto- 
gether in  consequence  of  some  Ministerial 
t."hange,  and  the  whole  thing  had  to  bo 
done  over  again.     That  was  a  defect  in 
the    constitution   of   the  Board    which 
would  not  bear  argument,  Besponsibility ' 
had  a  double  action^the  man  who  bore 
responsibility  should  feel  it,  and  those  who 
imposed  responsibility  must,  when  the 
occasion  arose,  be  in  a  positon  to  enforce 
it.     Within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  entered  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Meg^^a  left  Sheemess  j  she  waaj 
proved  to  be  unseaworthy  before  leav- 
ing the   Channel.      There  was  an  Ad- 
miralty order  then  in  existence  that  any 
ship  so  found  to  be  unseaworthy  should 
return  to  her  port  to  be  repaired ;  but 
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tliat  order  was  not  obeyed ;  sbe  left 
Queenfitown  in  violatiou  of  that  order, 
and  they  all  knew  what  had  occurred. 
Was  there  any  Yote  of  Censure  on  the 
First  Lord?  Certainly  not.  He  had 
only  been  at  the  Admiralty  two  or  three 
days,  and  might  not  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  order ;  but  if  there  had 
been  a  trained  and  permanent  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  Parliament  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  enforce  responsibility* 
and  the  country  would  have  supported 
Parliament  in  doing  so.  That  could 
not  be  done  so  long  aij  they  had  a  shift- 
ing head.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
a  letter  written  by  Ix)rd  Clarence  Paget, 
who  was  well  qualified  to  write  on  the 
subject,  for  he  had  just  then  returned 
from  a  five  years*  command  of  an  iron- 
clad fleet ;  he  had  been  at  the  Admiralty 
himself;  and  he  said  that  those  iron- 
cluds  were  not  safe  either  at  sea  or  at 
anchor  unless  they  were  under  the  full 
power  of  their  steam.  Civilians  could 
not  help  coupling  such  statements  with 
the  grounding  of  the  Lord  Clyde  and  the 
stranding  of  the  AgtncourL  People 
asked  how  such  things  happened,  and 
could  never  get  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— Who  was  responsible  ?  He  wished 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  would  write  again 
now,  for  many  things  had  happened 
eince  his  last  letter.  There  had  been  a 
collision  between  -  the  Belhrophon  and 
the  Minotaur,  They  had  heard  of  the 
Sultan  touching  ground  somewhere,  and 
of  the  Northumhm'land  hanging  upon  the 
pix>w  of  the  ITertules  in  the  roads  of 
Funchal,  and  yet  nobody  was  reapon- 
Bible*  A  naval  officer  had  stated  that 
out  of  six  iron-clada  composing  the 
Channel  Fleet,  tliree  were  shaky  at 
the  bottom.  He  wished  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  would  ask,  with  the  authority 
duo  to  his  position  in  the  Navy,  whether 
the  Northumherland  and  the  Herculss 
were  provided  with  anchors  and  chains 
oorreaponding  with  their  weight.  He 
very  much  doubted  whether  that  could 
be  shown.  The  House  was  entitled  to 
ask  for  explanations  on  all  these  points. 
Of  course,  there  were  Courts-Martial 
to  adjudicate  on  facts  ;  but  he  was 
referring  to  matters  of  naval  admi- 
nistration, and  the  responsibility  for 
naval  administration  seemed  to  be  more 
nominal  than  real.  As  to  stores,  he 
was  glad  a  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed upon  this  subject,  and  thought 
that  good  might  come  of  the  inquiry, 
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especially  with  reference  to  the  working 
of  the  new  purchase  system  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. Another  point  worth  notice  was 
that  inventors  seemed  to  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  heard  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  in  testing  even  good  inventions. 
Was  the  best  anchor  in  use  in  the  Navy  ? 
He  very  much  doubted  it.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr,  Seely)  wished  to  put  our 
great  naval  yards  upon  the  footing  of 
private  undertakings.  But  it  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  in  public 
establishments  the  feeUng  of  self-interest 
was  wanting.  It  was  like  requiring  a 
vast  workshop,  all  the  machinery  in 
which  was  driven  by  one  steam-engine, 
to  work  without  steam.  You  could  not 
in  a  public  yard  have  the  stimulus 
whit^h  was  afforded  in  a  private  under  - 
taking,  where  capital,  character,  and 
livelihood  depended  upon  a  man's  sue- 
eesB.  He  gave  the  utmost  credit  to  the 
officials  in  our  dockyards  for  their  devo- 
tion to  duty,  but  this  one  feeling  must 
always  be  lacking;  and,  further,  what 
was  wanting  was  a  permanent  head  at 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  whether  a  civi- 
lian or  a  naval  man.  He  could  not 
agi^e  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Seely) 
that  Naval  Lords  were  appointed  from 
political  reasons.  One  of  our  most  emi- 
nent sailors  was  Admiral  Milne,  wlio 
had  served  in  the  Admiralty  under  a 
Conservative  Administration,  and  was 
still  a  member  of  the  Board.  But  what 
was  wanted  was  permanenoe  given  to 
the  action  and  pohey  of  the  Board  by 
the  appointmnnt  of  a  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Mb.  OOSOHEN:  The  natural  result 
of  a  Motion  such  as  this,  and  a  debate 
such  as  this,  is  that  it  must  afford  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  into  prominent 
notice  almost  every  disaster  which  has 
happened  of  late  years  in  the  Navy,  and 
every  act  of  maladministration ;  that  it 
must  attactk  the  character  of  many  admi* 
nistrators  at  various  periods;  and  that 
these  attacks  and  charges  are  so  various 
that  it  is  almost  impos.sible,  in  replying,  to 
notice  thorn  all.  The  speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr, 
Seely)  was  directed  mainly  to  two  points 
— the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty and  the  substitution  of  civilian  for 
naval  officers  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
troller and  as  Superintendents  of  the 
naval  yards.  It  is  easy  for  mo  to  state 
my  opinion  upon  those  two  points.  But 
the  hon.  Member,  in  substantiating  his 
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case,  alluded  to  a  great  deal  of  Tiistorical 
mattea*,  and   was  followed  in   that  by 
Dther  lion.  Members,  so  that  if  I  woro 
ily  to  give  an  exhaustive  reply  to  the 
peeches  madei  I  should  have  to  deal 
Lly  with  the  whole  case  of  the  MegaBta; 
should  have  to  explain  the  history  of 
the  collision  between  the  Minotaur  and 
the  Bdlerophan :  I  should  have  to  enter 
upon    the    question    of    anchors    and 
ablea ;   to  revive  the  debate  ujjon  the 
prculara   respecting   coals;    to   explain 
}ie  mishap  to  the  Lord  Clyde  and  the 
igincourff  and  the  construction  of  the 
^Jev(utation ;  in  fact,  there  woidd  bo  no 
nd  to  the  speech  which  it  would  be 
iiy  duty  to  raake.     On  the  other  hand, 
'let  me  say  with  great  earnestness  that  it 
16  painful  to  me  to  leave  these  things 
unanswered.     It  is,  however,  impossible, 
in  a  speech  in  reply  to  a  Motion  Uke 
this,  to  give  a  full  explanation ;    and, 
whilst  this  is  so,  I  muat  be  in  this  posi- 
tion— that  I  see  statements  g^o  forth  that 
must    remain    partially  unoontro verted 
until  the  proper  opportunity  comes.     I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
ition  that  may  be  put  in  the  usual  way ; 
DUt  to  deal  with  all  these  matters  in  a 
^le  debate  is  beyond  my  powers.     If, 
However,  I  have  felt  some  pain  at  the 
Bvival  of  all  the  recent  mishaps  in  our 
ival  annals,  I  feel  still  more  pain  at 
Bome  observations  from  thehon«  Member 
(Mr,  Soely),  the  effect  of  which,  I  think, 
ae  scarcely  anticipated.     The  practical 
Tect  of  a  portion  of  his  Motion  is  to 
Dnvey  the  impression  that  the  officers 
lAJW  performing  the  duty  of  Controller 
ud  Superintendents  of   the  yards  are 
Slot  competent.     It  will  have  been  ob- 
red,  however,  that  first  of  all  he  as- 
^vigna  to  them  certain  duties,  and  then 
states  that  they  are  incompetent  to  per- 
Drm  not  their  actual   duties,  but   the 
beoretical  duties  wliich  he  himself  as- 
Bigns   to  them.      The  hon.   Gentleman 
said  in  respect  of  the  naval  officers  of 
^^^tepi  he  spoke  tha,^  he  did  not  under* 
^mB  what  they  were  doing  ;  that  they 
^^^Tlarge  salaries,  and  that  he  objected 
to  their  receiving  those  salaries  until  he 
knew  what  they  got  them  for.    I  can 

I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  those 
Ifficers  perform  great  and  laborious 
fcties,  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
bcite  his  admiration  were  he  acquainted 
fcith  them.  It  is  but  just  to  the  officers 
in  question  that  I  should  bear  this  testi- 
ftony  to  their  most  valuable  serricee. 
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I  must  ask  the  House  and  the  public  to 
assume  that  in  respect  of  many  of  the 
cases  of  alleged  maladministration,  there 
ia  a  complete  defence,  although  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  int^o  those  mat- 
ters of  detail  to-night ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  ask,  is  there  a  single  establish- 
ment of  the  enormous  size  of  the  Navy — 
is  there  a  single  company  with  so  large 
a  number  of  ships — is  there  one  under- 
taking manaffed  privately  or  by  a  Board 
that  has  notnad  its  disasters,  and  very 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Kavy  ?  And  yet  every  disaster  that  hap- 
pens in  the  Navy  is  assumed  to  be  the 
consequence  of  Admiralty  maladminis- 
tration. You  cannot  have  an  enormous 
fleet  at  sea  without  occasional  disasters 
oceun-ing.  And  while  I  deeplv  regret 
the  events  which  have^  occurred,  I  con- 
gratulate myself  —  I  congratulate  the 
Admiralty  —  far  more,  1  congratulate 
the  gallant  officers  in  command  of  our 
ships  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had — 
owing  to  their  skill — so  few  disasters  at 
a  time  when  storms  were  unexampled  in 
severity.  The  House  will  forgive  me  if 
I  do  not  go  further  into  this  part  of  the 
question^  inasmuch  as  the  hon.  Member 
has  not  attacked  the  present  Admiralty, 
But  he  has  attacked  the  Admiralty  in 
the  way  that  so  many  hon.  Members  in 
the  House,  and  so  many  other  persons 
out  of  the  House,  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  —  namely,  by  magnifying  every 
accident  which  happens,  and  exhibiting 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  decline  of  the  Navy, 
forgetting  that  accidents  are  as  nume- 
rous in  foreign  navies,  if  not  more  nume- 
rous than  in  our  own.  I  venture  to 
make  those  preliminaiy  observations 
with  a  view  to  lessen  the  effect  wMch 
statements  such  as  we  have  heard  are 
calculated  to  have  on  the  country  if  they 
remained  uncontradicted.  I  assure  the 
House  that  we  are  fully  conscious  of 
our  responsibility  and  of  the  adminis- 
ti-ative  shortcjomings  to  which  we  are 
liable  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  exaggeration  as  to  the 
facts.  I  must  say  I  regretted  to  hear 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
with  regard  to  the  Devmtatim,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  able  officers  at  the 
Admiralty  —  the  Naval  Architect  and 
the  Constructors — are  fully  alive  to  their 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  that  no- 
thing will  be  left,  undone  which  is  calcu- 
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lated  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  ship 
referred  to,  and  every  precaution  and 
means  will  be  taken  to  sift  everything 
connected  with  that  ship  to  the  very 
bottom ;  but  we  do  not  entertain  the  opi- 
nions of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman. 
I  now,  Sir,  address  myself  to  the  Motion 
before  the  House.  My  hon.  Friend  re- 
commends the  substitution  of  a  Minister 
of  State  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  abolition  of  the  Board. 
He  has  been  partly  answered  by  other 
hon.  Members  who  have  spoken ;  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  while  objecting  to 
my  illustration  of  the  word  Board  in 
connection  with  railways,  my  hon.  Friend 
wished  to  assign  a  particular  meaning 
to  the  word  Board  m  the  case  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  then  dealt  with  the  spe- 
cial meaning  thius  assigned.  The  fact 
is,  the  Boaxd  is  now  a  Council,  and  a 
most  efficient  Council  it  is— one  with 
which  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
dispense.  But  let  it  be  called  a  Council 
or  ^oard— or  give  it  no  name  at  all — 
always  provided  its  members  give  their 
advice  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  is  not  the  name,  it  is  the  thing  that 
is  of  importance;  and  I  have  stated 
before  as  strongly  as  did  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontei&^t,  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  is  never  to  be  a 
doak  to  cover  the  responsibility  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  their 
separate  departments.  They  meet  in 
Council;  but  that  fact  does  not  relieve 
them  of  doing  the  work  specially  as- 
signed to  them,  or  of  responsibility  for 
that  work.  My  hon.  Friend  says  that 
the  Board  meet  every  day.  What  is 
done  is  this — The  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  Controller  and  Secretaries  meet 
for  a  short  period  every  morning  to  see 
what  the  main  points  of  interest  are 
arising  out  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
day.  They  meet  to  exchange  views,  and 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on,  and  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  those  daily  meetings.  Then, 
there  are  generally  two  meetings  a-week 
of  the  Council — if  I  may  so  c^  them — 
to  discuss  the  higher  and  more  important 
questions  affecting  shipbuilding,  naval 
discipline,  and  other  matters  as  to  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  views  of  the  naval 
members  of  the  Board  should  be  ascer- 
tained. My  hon.  Friend  says  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  permanent  Council 
than  a  shifting  Board ;  and  he  suggests 
that  at  present  the  members  of  the  Board 
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are  chosen  fi*om  political  considerations. 
That  statement  has  been  replied  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  liddell), 
who  said  that,  at  all  events,  the  present 
Government  has  shown  an  example  to 
the  contrary.  I  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
that  I  am  actually  unacquainted  with 
the  political  opinions  of  two  out  of  the 
three  naval  officers  at  the  Board.  They 
are  eminent  sailors,  and  as  such  they 
advise  the  First  Lord,  and  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business.  I  can 
tell  my  hon.  Friend  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  assertion  to  which  he  referred, 
that  a  suggestion  was  made  to  a  gallant 
Admiral  that  he  should  fight  the  county 
of  Antrim  if  he  wished  to  sit  on  the 
Board.  I  am  only  astonished  that  my 
hon.  Friend  takes  such  statements  in  the 
Service  newspapers  as  gospel.  But  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  I  should  be  glad  if 
Admiral  Seymour  were  in  the  House,  as 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Service 
and  to  the  House  if  he  were  here ;  and, 
in  corroboration  of  that  view,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  great  advantage  it  is 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  to  have  the  able  assistance 
in  this  House  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance.  I  regret, 
for  the  sake  of  the  House  and  the  Ser- 
vice, that  there  is  not  some  naval  officer 
on  this  side  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
Political  considerations  ought,  as  little 
as  possible,  to  influence  the  choice  of 
naval  members  of  the  Board ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  influenced  the  pre- 
sent or  the  late  Government.  Sir  Symiey 
Dacres  sat  under  different  Administra-- 
tions,  and  so  also  did  Sir  Alexander 
Milne.  But  my  hon.  Friend  says  that, 
at  all  events,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  should  be  per- 
manent, and  not  shifting,  and  he  quoted 
words  of  mine  in  favour  of  continuity 
at  Whitehall.  Well,  I  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
tinuity of  administration.  I  have  made 
the  Controller  a  permanent  officer,  and  I 
have  appointed  a  permanent  Naval  Secre- 
tary. With  respect  to  the  permanency 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  I 
am  quite  aware  that  an  argument  might 
be  urged  in  its  favour ;  but,  on  the  ouer 
hand,  the  naval  service  might  say  that 
there  is  considerable  advantage  in  having 
a  flow  of  naval  officers  through  the 
Admiralty — officers  who  would  bring  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  fimest 
and  the  latest  knowledge  as  to  the  state 
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of  the  Fleet  and  as  to  the  different 
requirements  and  feelings  of  the  Berrice 
from  day  to  day.  You  thus  secure  the 
modern  aa  well  as  the  older  opinion,  and 
that  both  as  regards  the  Navy  and  the 
dockyards,  and  that  I  congider  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance.  "What  I  parti- 
cularly should  wish  to  realize  is  that 
naval  officers  should  be  instructed  in  the 
working  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
service,  and  that  they  should  he  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  to  perform 
admiuistrative  duties  as  well  as  to  com- 
mand ships.  In  foreign  countries,  the 
same  rule  is  ohservetd.  In  France,  they 
pass  as  many  of  their  officers  through 
the  Admiralty  as  they  can.  I  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  upon  that  subject, 
because  I  have  seen  that,  whenever  there 
is  an  antagonistic  feeling  between  the 
civilian  and  the  naval  element  at  the 
Admiralty,  confusion  and  disadvantage 
to  the  country  have  followed.  And  now 
with  regard  to  the  administrative  powers 
which  naval  men  possess,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  admirals  and  captains 
do  not  simply  command  ships,  but  have 
also  to  imdertake  a  system  of  administra- 
tion upon  a  great  scale.  A  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  may  have 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  4,000  men 
under  his  command,  and  officers  are 
thrown  so  much  upon  t]ieir  own  resources 
in  all  parts  of  the  workl  that,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  their  ships,  they  may  be  said  to 
receive  a  special  training  in  affairs  of 
administration.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asks  me  why  the  Conti-oUer  should  bo 
permanent  and  the  Naval  Lords  not,  I 
answer  that  the  fonner  has  got  more 
difficult  and  complicated  matters  to  deal 
with  than  have  the  Naval  Lords ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  a  gi'eat  reason  for 
the  distinction.  Tho  permanent  staff 
are,  no  doubt,  invaluable,  and  I  do 
not  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  as- 
sistance they  render  to  the  Department ; 
^ut  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  dis- 
^HpButage  that  an  officer  fresli  from 
IHriee  ahould  take  office  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, I  look  upon  it  as  an  advantage. 
With  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  at  the  Admirsdty,  the  new  system, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  working  entirely 
©atisf ac to rily .  A  question  has  been  asked 
about  the  conduct  of  business  at  the 
Admiralty  during  the  absence  of  the 
First  Lord,  and  my  hon.  Friend  sug- 
gested tho  appointment  of  a  deputy  First 
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Lord.  My  hon.  Friend  did  not,  how- 
ever^  say  whether  the  deputy  First  Lord 
should  be  a  civilian  or  a  naval  officer.  It 
is  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
whether  such  an  officer  should  be  a 
civilian  or  a  sailor.  If  the  latter,  in  what 
position  would  he  stand  with  relation  to 
our  first  naval  adviser?  It  is  possible, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  our  constitutional 
arrangements,  that  the  First  Lord  may 
be  either  a  civilian  or  a  sailor ;  and  this 
being  so,  it  is  cleai*  that  the  next  in 
authoi-ity  should  be  a  naval  man.  If  the 
deputy  First  Lord  suggested  by  my  hou. 
Friend  were  a  sailor  of  high  rank,  the 
difficulty  I  have  alluded  to  presents  itself; 
if  he  is  of  lower  rank,  how  will  you  get 
officers  of  superior  rank  to  act  as  his  sub- 
ordinates ?  And  then  what  is  to  become 
of  the  question  of  money  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  First  Lord  ?  My  hon .  Fi-iend 
would  say  that  you  must  be  so  careful  in 
your  choice  as  to  be  able  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  him.  Well,  if  ho  wore  a  per- 
manent officer  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter  ;  and  if  he  were  not  a  permanent 
officer,  I  doubt  whether  Ptirliamont 
would  confide  the  expenditure  to  any 
officer  who  was  not  responsiblo.  That 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Par- 
liament insists  upon  keeping  so  strict  a 
financial  control,  that  the  Admiralty 
L^annot  even  give  a  gratuity  above  a  cer- 
tain sum  without  first  referring  to  the 
Treasury.  I  come  now  to  the  question  of 
the  Controller,  and  hero  let  me  say  that 
I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  what  fell  from 
my  hon.  Friend  with  reference  to  Cap- 
tain Hall,  The  suggestion  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  was  one  of  those  sugges- 
tions which  unfortunately  are  not  only 
not  warranted,  but  are  calculated  to 
cause  considerable  pain.  In  respect  to 
Captiiin  Hall,  he  was  considered  to  pos- 
sess exceUent  qualifications  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent 
and  aftenrards  Oontroller ;  but  it  is  now 
alleged  that  he  had  been  removed  from 
his  office  in  couBequence  of  the  building 
of  the  Oithamf.  It  was  true  that  ho  had 
left  liis  post,  and  been  appointed  per- 
manent Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  j  but 
there  was  no  connection  between  this 
change  and  the  building  of  the  Oshome, 
When  a  ease  of  mismanagement  or  in- 
efficiency occurs,  we  continue  to  hear  of 
it  for  three  or  four  Sessions,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  worked  to  death.  The  very 
iteration  of  the  disasteT^tVial  at<^  ^xx^«i\ 
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to  Session  after  SesBion,  really  seems  to 
kHo  w  how  few  cases  of  the  kind  occur.  My 
hon.  Friend  has  been  hammering  away  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  more  or  less  suceesB, 
from  1865  to  1873,  and  a  fow  cases  have 
served  hirn  from  year  to  ye  ar.  The  Megara 
will  last  for  three  or  four  Sessions,  and  tlie 
Oitborne  has  already  lasted  two  Sessions  ; 
but  I  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whether 
as  a  rule — though  it  is  no  doubt  ques- 
tioned whether  work  is  perform ed  as 
oconomieally  in  public  as  in  private 
dockyards — there  is  any  doubt  at  all 
as  to  the  quahty?  It  is  not  right 
to  pick  out  an  isohited  case  of  bad 
workmanship,  and  instance  that  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
Government  dockyards.  Do  the  private 
shipbuilders  of  this  country  manage 
their  affairs  so  well  as  to  turn  out  all 
their  work  perfect  ?  Is  there  a  ship- 
builder in  the  world  who  haa  succeeded 
in  escaping  ciiticism  in  respect  to  some 

J>art  of  his  work?  Indeed,  I  cannot 
lelp  thinking  that  the  few  charges  whi^^^h 
ore  brought  against  the  Department  is 
one  of  me  best  proofs  of  its  efficiency. 
My  hon*  Friend  has  made  a  gi-eat  and 
cardinal  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  be  a  naval 
architect.  The  naval  architect  is  a  most 
important  officer  of  the  Admiralty,  but 
he  is  not  the  Controller ;  and  when  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson  said  of  certain  mat- 
ters that  he  referred  them  to  the  naval 
architects^  it  did  not  prove  that  he  was  a 
bad  ControEer,  but  that  the  question 
was  not  within  the  particular  sphere  of 
his  duties.  The  duty  of  the  Controller 
is  not  to  make  calculations  about  the 
building  of  ships ;  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  naval  architect.  Nor  is  it  to  give 
directions  about  engines ;  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  engineer.  My  hon.  Friend 
only  did  justice  to  the  great  public  ser- 
vices of  Sir  Spencer  Fobinson ;  but  his 
general  argument  was  that,  because  he 
was  not  a  naval  architect,  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  ControDer.  That  was  a 
great  mistake.  That  he  was  a  most 
efficient  Controller  is  recognised  by  the 
country  at  large ;  but  I  understand  my 
hon.  Friend  to  argue  that  a  profes- 
sional naval  architect  ought  to  be  Con- 
troller. [Mr.  Sekly  dissented.]  My 
hon.  Friend  does  not  deny  that  the 
main  defect  he  found  in  the  Controller 
was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  that  he  was  not  a  professed 
naval  architect.    If  he  had  formed 


proper  conception  of  the  duties  of  thol 
Controller  ho  would  see  that  this  part  of  I 
his  ease  was  not  well-founded.     It  waa  I 
the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  look  at  th«I 
condition  of  the  Navyj  to  inform  him* 
self  as  to  tlie  state  of  every  ship ; 
decide  whether    particular    ships  were] 
worth  repair  or  not ;  to  advise  the  Board  I 
of  Admiralty  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  i 
and  to  state  whether  the  designs  of  the  j 
naval   architect  can   be    depended    on. 
The  naval  architect  brings  you  designs  I 
of  the  class  of  aliijjs  you  require  to  ba  j 
buUt ;   but    the  Controller   advises    the] 
Admiralty  as   to  the   various   qualitieaj 
which  the  ships  otight  to  possess,    Hei 
is    expected  to  know  something  about] 
every   poiot   of  a  ship — the  system  of 
masting,   of   rigging,  and    an    infinite  j 
nimiber  of  details  which  only  a  sailor! 
can  understand.    A  ship  might  be  senll 
to  sea  that  was  efficient  so  far  as  thol 
naval  architect  was  concerned,  but  which  J 
but  for  the  supervision  of  the  Controller, 
wouki  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  ser- 
vice.    The  case  of  the  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent of  Dockyards  is  analogous  to  that  j 
of  the  Controller.     My  hon.  Friend  aaka  I 
what  man  of  sense  would  ever  wiali  that 
the  post  of  a  Superintendent  of  Dock- 
yards should  be  held  by  a  naval  officer  ? 
I  will  tell  him :    Every  man  who  goes  to 
sea  in  the  ships  that  are  being  built  in  the  , 
dockyards.     My  hon.  Friend  has  quoted  j 
the  opinions  of  civilians  of  eminence  and 
of  men  of  science ;  but  the  opiuion  of  the 
great  service  which  intrusts  its  live«  to 
these  ships  ought  to  be  considered.    My  i 
hon.  Friend  spoke  favourably  personally  j 
of  Admiral  Stewart  j  but  expressed  liis 
doubts  wliether   he  was  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Controller,    What 
have  been  the  antecedents  of  Admiral 
Stewart  ?    He  has  been  flag  captain  of 
the  North  American  8tatif)n,  and  after- 
wards flag  captain  of  the  Mediterranean  ' 
station,  and  as  such  had  under  his  ©ya  I 
a  vast  amount  of  business.     It  was  his  ^ 
duty  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
ship.    He  had  the  oi^portunity  of  seeing 
the    correspondence    relating    to    most 
of  them.     That  was  his  first  training  as 
a  man  of  business,  and  as  sometmng 
more  than  a  mere  sailor.     He  was  then 
three  years  flag  captain  at  Devonport,  in 
which  capacity  he  saw  a  portion  of  the 
working  of  the  dockyard,  although  he 
was  not  responsible  for  it.   Then  CaptailL 
Stewart  was  for  five  years  Superinte©- 
dent  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  whero  he 
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superintended  the  building  of  modorn 
ships  of  tlie  greatest  importance.  During 
that  period  he  became  fully  acquainted 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  dockyard. 
He  was  afterwards  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent of  Devonport,  and  subeequently 
of  Portsmoutb,  Dockyard.  The  conse* 
quence  is  that  the  present  Controller  of 
til©  Navy,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
filiipbuilding  and  adminiBtration  of  dock* 
yards,  has  had  all  the  expei-ionee  neoes- 
eaiy  fur  such  a  post,  lie  has  not  only 
been  at  sea,  but  has  been  in  and  out 
of  every  shop  in  these  dockyards,  and 
seen  every  ship  tliat  was  in  course  of 
being  built  there.  Admiral  Stewart 
knows  all  the  principal  employ  in  at  the 
dockyards,  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
man  who  knows  them  so  well.  My  hon. 
Friend  points  to  things,  but  Admiral 
Stewart  knows  the  men,  and  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  men  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  dilEculties  of  the  changes  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  proposes.  I 
h  ave  d  w  elt  upon  the  expenencu  of  Admiral 
Stewart,  becauae  the  post  of  Controller 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  t*3  place  in  it  any  one  in  whom  the 
Admiralty  had  not  confidence.  Looking, 
however,  at  his  previous  experience  as  a 
manager  of  three  dockyards  and  as  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  that  he  has 
Lad  to  superintendt  I  contend  that  we 
could  not  have  found  a  better  man  for 
the  poet  of  Controller  than  Admiral 
Stewart.  I  admit,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hastings, 
that  shipbuilding  is  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  work  done  in  dockyards ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  work  done  there. 
It  does  not  constitute  one-half  of  the 
work  done  in  the  dockyards  - —  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  one-third.  There 
are  captains  coming  in  and  out,  ships 
being  put  in  eonimiseion  and  ^oing  out 
to  sea,  and  the  Admiral  Superintendent 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the  ser- 
vice afloat  and  ashore.  Much  of  the 
duty  which  the  Superintendent  of  a  dock- 
yard has  to  discharge  could  be  ably  done 
by  a  civilian — possibly,  indeed,  better 
than  by  a  naval  officer  j  but  there  is  also 
a  great  deal  that  he  could  not  do  so  well; 
A  captain,  for  instance,  comes  in  and 
makes  a  demand  for  a  certain  number  of 
stores.  Or  perhaps  he  points  out  defects 
in  his  sliip.  If  the  captain  were  over* 
ruled  by  a  civilian,  and  went  to  sea,  and 
if  it  were  found  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
storeSi  an  opinion  might  prevail  that  the 


naval  view  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, and  the  captain  might  take  such 
measures  as  would  defeat  your  civilian 
Superintendent  and  cause  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  naval  element 
which  I  should  greatly  deprecate,  as  dis- 
advantageous to  the  service.  My  hon. 
Fiiend  the  Member  for  Hastings  still 
retains  the  opinion  that  the  Superin- 
tendents of  dockyards  ought  to  be 
civilians.  [Mr.  Brassey  dissented.]  I 
thought  he  said  that  naval  officers  were 
not  competent  to  perfonn  the  duties  of 
Dockyard  Superintendents.  But  whom 
would  he  select  to  fill  those  posts? 
He  said  he  would  not  take  dockyard 
officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks. 
But  most  of  our  ablest  dockyard  officers 
and  naval  architects  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  What  better  class  of  men  could 
my  hon.  Friend  obtain  for  the  purpose, 
from  his  point  of  view  ?  Would  he  take 
a  shipbuilder  who  had  never  been  to  sea, 
and  who  would  have  to  deal  with  the  cap- 
tains, who  would  come  to  him  day  after 
day  to  consult  him  as  to  the  defects  which 
had  oceurTed  to  their  ships  ?  And,  in- 
deed, generally  speaking,  shipbuilders 
are  not  naval  architects.  It  is  not  every 
slupbuilder  who  can  himself  design  a 
ship.  There  is  a  technical  side  to  a  oock- 
yai*d,  and  there  is  an  administrative  side ; 
and  it  would  bo  an  error  to  say  that  the 
man  who  is  the  most  capable  to  build  a 
ship  is  therefore  the  best  adniinlatrator 
to  place  over  large  bodies  of  men.  I 
doubt  whether  even  my  hon.  Friend 
would  say  he  would  take  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  dockyards  men  who  are 
without  experience  in  nautical  affairs. 
At  the  same  time,  I  admit  there  is  some 
force  in  the  objections  raised  to  the 
present  tenure  of  office.  It  may  be 
right  that  the  officers  should  retain  their 
posts  for  a  longer  period.  Indeed,  I 
freely  admit  that  there  are  many  matters 
connected  with  the  suggestions  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hastings 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  but 
they  do  not  go  to  the  point  of  the  Motion, 
I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  longer  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  done,  partly 
because  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely)  made  so  able  a  speech 
that  it  necessitated  a  full  reply.  In  con- 
clusion, I  wish  simply  to  insist  on  the 
point  which  I  have  already  put  before 
the  House  more  than  once.  It  is  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  interest  our 
naval  men,  as  far  aa  ^ombV?j,  \ti  Q^aa  %\* 
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ministration,  rather  than  separate  them 
from  it  altogether.  Do  not  exclude  them 
entirely  from  the  administration.  Great 
^improvements  may  possibly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  dockyards;  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  Admiralty  is  perfectly 
alive  to  the  great  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter  in  the  dockyards,  and  thatthey 
are  occupied  in  devising  remedies  for 
existing  evils.  I  do  not  fiiink,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Eesolution  of 
my  hon.  Friend  would  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question. 

Mb.  SEELY,  in  replying,  said:  In 
answer  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell),  who 
said  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  are  not  selected  for  political 
considerations,  and  who  gave  as  an 
instance  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Milne,  I  would  only  say,  that  the  fact 
remains  unquestionable  tiiiat  the  average 
tenure  of  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty 
during  the  last  30  or  40  years  has  been 
about  three  years.  With  regard  to  the 
Board  being  now  a  Council,  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  Council,  but  only  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  Board,  or 
Council — call  it  what  you  will — is  ap- 
pointed ;  composed  as  it  is  of  men  witn- 
out  any  special  fitness  for  their  office, 
and  wno  are  frequently  changed — for 
these  facts  are  undeniable.  As  to  the 
argument  of  the  First  Lord,  that  because 
naval  officers  have  to  sail  their  ships  and 
fight  them,  they  must  necessarily  build 
them,  I  would  only  observe  that  the 
Cunard  and  other  great  steamship  com- 
panies manage  to  get  their  magnificent 
fleets  of  ships  built  in  yards  which  have 
no  naval  officers  as  their  managers. 
With  regard  to  naval  officers  generally, 
I  must  say  I  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  them.  I  admit  their  bravery,  frank- 
ness, manliness,  and  other  good  qualities ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
their  education  is  at  all  likelv  to  fit  them 
to  manage  and  superintend  large  bodies 
of  intelligent  artizans.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  other  particular  point 
to  which  I  need  advert. 

Mb.  bates  said,  he  knew  the  owners 
of  the  Cunard  line  and  all  the  private 
shipowners  in  Liverpool  sent  their  ves- 
sels to  be  fitted  out  and  rigged  in  yards 
which  were  superintended  by  sailors  who 
did  all  that  was  required  without  re- 
ference to  the  owner  or  any  other  party. 
He  must,  therefore,  endorse  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
that  sailors,  and  sailors  alone,  ought  to 
superintend  the  fitting  out  and  rigging 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  l^ycd 
Navy. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  13;  Noes 
114:  Majority  101. 


RECORD  OF  TITLE  (IRELAND)  ACT  (1865) 

AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST   READINO. 

Sm  EGBERT  TOERENS,  in  movine 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  *'  The  Record  of  Title 
rireland)  Act,  1865,"  quoted  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  tlie  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Cairns  in 
support  of  the  desirability  of  introducing 
registration  in  Ireland,  which  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  completeness  of  its 
Ordnance  survey  and  its  subdivision  into 
townlands.  But  above  all  by  operation 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  which 
placed  titles  to  all  intents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  dealt  with  under  the  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  titles  in  the  same 
position  as  newly-issued  Crown  Grants  in 
the  Colonies.  The  system  of  registering 
titles  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  had  proved  very  bene- 
ficial— and  many  attempts  had  been 
made  for  adopting  it  in  England.  These, 
however,  fix)m  various  causes,  had  proved 
unsuccessful ;  but  he  thought  the  time 
was  now  come  when  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  introduce  land  registration  at 
least  in  Ireland,  where  the  Land  Act 
had  introduced  such  a  variety  of  com- 
plications. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Memoers  being  found  present. 

"  After  a  few  words  from  Sir  Francis 

GOLDSMID, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of 
"The  Record  of  Title  (Ireland)  Act,  1865/* 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Rokbrt  Torrbnb, 
Sir  CoLMAN  O'LooHLEN,  Mr.  PiM,  and  Mr. 
Matthews. 

Biilpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  79.] 
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PUBUC  WORSHIP  FACILITIES  BILL, 

{A£r,  Ml,  Mr.  Cmtper-Ttmpk,  Sir  Smith  Child, 

Mr,  Al-roi/tf,  Mr.  IfimiMeJ) 

[bill  27.]      SECOKD   READING, 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Me.  8ALT,  in  moving  that  tho  Bill  bo 
now  read  a  second  time,  said,  it  was 
aimOar  to  the  one  on  the  same  subject 
that  had  been  before  the  House  last  year. 
He  stated  that  its  object,  as  its  title  in- 
dicated, was  to  aiford  facilities  for  public 
worship  J  and  that  it  consisted  of  three 
parts.  The  tirst  proposed  to  provide 
services  where  the  inciuubent  was  willing 
that  thoy  should  be  held,  and  to  protec^t 
the  person  so  placed  in  the  parish  from 
arbitrary  interference  by  any  succeeding 
incumbent.  The  next  part  of  the  mea- 
sure provided  that  where  the  incumbent 
objected  to  the  plan  it  should  be  possible 
to  introduce  a  minister  on  an  application 
from  a  certmn  number  of  parishioners  ; 
and  there  wore  pi-ovisions  to  protect  the 
minister  from  undue  interference-  The 
third  part  of  the  Bill  contained  provi- 
sions for  giving  facilities  for  public 
worsliip  in  chapels  attached  to  private 
houses*  He  would  leave  these  points  to 
be  discussed  in  Committoo ;  but  ho 
might  state  that  the  objection  raised  last 
year  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope),  that  the  measure 
would  interfere  with  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, had  not  been  strengthened  by  the 
information  he  had  been  able  to  gather 
in  the  intervaL  There  were  cases  in 
which  men  having  charge  of  large  popu- 
lations refused  to  have  any  external  aid 
in  their  parishes,  and  in  sucli  cases  lie 
thought  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provided. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  beresford  HOPE  said,  that 
lafit  year  he  took  a  division  on  tlie 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  was 
willing  now  to  let  it  be  road  a  second 
time,  and  afterwards  to  move  its  being 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  He 
took  this  course  because  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Bill  was  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  last  year,  for  it 
gave  the  incumbent  the  nomination  of 
two  out  of  the  five  Commissioners  who 
were  to  judge  each  case — and  it  also 
oontained  a  faint  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  contended,  that  the 
incumbent  would  have  the  option  of 
providing    the    additional    facilities  of 


worship  before  he  was  subjected  to  the 
penal  intrusion  of  another  clergyman;, 
still,  he  did  not  think  it  a  safe  measure] 
as  it  stood.  The  main  danger  of  the' 
Bin  was  that  which  arose  from  divisions 
of  opinion  amongst  parties  in  the  Church. 
He  did  not  thmk  the  Bill  provided  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  any  set  of 
men  in  the  Church  trying,  not  so  much 
to  take  hold  of  the  waste  places  in  the 
land,  where  the  worship  of  God  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  as  to  invade  the  tei-ri- 
tory  of  an  active  clergyman,  whose  forms 
of  worship  might  be  snited  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parishioners,  while  these 
were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  propagandist 
organization,  in  whose  hands  every 
parish  might  become  the  battlo-field  of 
polemic  strifes.  The  true  method ^  in  his 
opinion,  to  avoid  this  danger  would  be 
to  make  the  measure  one  which  would  ; 
deal  with  the  quantity  and  not  the  | 
quality  of  the  worship  to  be  supplied. 
For  this  purj)oge,  the  BUI  ought  to  con- 
tain a  provision  by  which  a  dergyman 
should  have  ample  time  to  provide  such 
special  and  additional  means  of  grace  as 
the  parishioners  might  desire — supposing 
the  demand  to  be  judged  reasonable — in 
his  own  way  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  any  stranger  was  intruded 
into  his  parish.  Such  a  limitation  would 
restrict  the  Bill  to  cases  of  proved  in- 
capacity or  neglect,  and  tend  to  eliminate 
the  competition  of  rival  forms  of  worship. 
There  was,  however,  one  clause  of  the 
Bill  which  stood  by  itself,  and  to  which 
he  had  a  special  objection — namely,  the 
5  th — which  allowed  free-trade  in  private 
chapels  in  country  houses.  This  would, 
he  conceived,  be  making  a  very  invidious 
distinction  between  the  religion  of  the 
rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

Mk,  monk  stated,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  same  strong  objections  to  tlie 
Bill  which  he  had  expressed  last  year. 

Motion  It ff reed  to* 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  CGmmUied* 

Mb.  beresford  HOPE  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERCY  WYNDHAM  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  BOl  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee.'* — (Jfr.  Bere»ford  IIop9.) 
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After  short  debate. 
Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  9;  Noes 
40:  Majority  31. 

Bill  eommitted  to  a  Oommittee  of  the 
whole  House  for  Friday. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  "Wiubn  Hosktns,  Bill  to 
simplify  the  Title  to  Land  by  a  modification  of 
the  Law  and  Practioe  of  Land  Settlement, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  When  Hosktns 
and  Mr.  M'Laoan. 

WXpreeefUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  80.] 


D&AINAOE    AND    mPBOYEMENT    OF    LANDS 

(ibeland)  pboyisional  obdebs  (no.  2) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  "William  Henry  Glad- 
stone, Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  imder 
"The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Act,  1863,"  and  tiie  Acts  amending  the 
same,  relating  to  Lough  Oughter  and  Kiver 
Erne  Drainage  District,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  "William  Henry  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Baxter. 

Wlpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  82.] 


TITHE  OOMMTJTATION   A0T8   AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Vivian,  BiU 
lor  amending  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  with 
respect  to  Hop  Grounds  and  Market  Gardens, 
ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
"VnriAN,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  Mr.  Maoniac. 

Bill  prescftted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  81.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  2Uh  February,  1873. 

MINTJTES.]  —  Public  Bills  —  Ordered^First 
Reading  —  Labourers*  Cottages  (Scotland)  ♦ 
[83];  Local  Government  Districts  (Consoli- 
dated Rate)  ♦  [841. 

Second  Heading —  Voot  Law  (Scotland)  [4], 
put  off. 

Third  Readifig — Bastardy  Laws  Amendment* 

[751 ;  Victoria  Embankment  (Somerset  House)* 
41],  KH^paesed, 

The  Houso  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND)  BILL  —  [Bill  4.] 

{Mr,  Craufurdy  Sir  David  Wedderbum, 
Mr.  Miller,) 

SECOND  READINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 
Mb.    ORAUFURD  :    I  rise,   Sir,   to 
move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time.     It  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
troubled  the  House  with  any  observa- 
tions on  the  present  occasion  for  these 
reasons: — ^The  Bill  was  introduced  by 
me  last  year,  and  the  House  was  then 
kind  enough  to  listen  to  extended  obser- 
vations of  mine  in  reference  to  it.     It 
has  been  before  the  country  since  the 
monthof  February  last  year,  and  has  been 
fully  examined  and  discussed ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,Ishouldhavethought 
it  my  dutv  to  have  asked  simply  l£at 
the  Bill  eiiould  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  not  have  troubled  the  House  with 
any  remarks  in  reference  to  it.     But, 
Sir,  a  most  extraordinary  change  has 
taken  place,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  I  have 
been  aealt  with  in  respect  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.    It  is,  as  I  shall 
show,  in  every  main  and  important  fea- 
ture founded  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Scotch  Poor 
Law,  which  sat  upstairs  for  three  Ses- 
sions, many  of  which  recommendations 
were  carried  unanimously,   and  others 
by  considerable  majorities.     My  hon. 
fViend  the  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire (Sir    Edward    Colebrooke),    who 
appears  now  to  oppose  the  Bill,  was  a 
Member  of  that  Committee,  and  favoured 
me  last  year  with  his  support  by  giving 
me  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  Bill. 
Although  he  differed  from  some  of  its 
details,  he  was  then  willing  that  the 
second  reading  should  pass  unopposed. 
Well,  the  Bill  in  the  main  is  the  same 
as  the  last  edition  of  the  Bill  published 
last  year;   but,  in  consequence  of  his 
objection  to  some  of  the  details,  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  ask  my  hon.  Friend 
to  give  me  his  name  on  the  present  Bill, 
but  have  left  him  at  perfect  liberty  to 
take    whatever  course    he    may  think 
proper.    I  think,  however,  it  would  have 
been  only  fair  if  I  had  had  longer  notice 
of  the  opposition  which  is  now  intended. 
Petitions  nave  just  been  presented  and 
read  to  the  House,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served— and  the  observation  may  be  a 
strong  one  in  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
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Members — that  whereas  all  the  PetitioiiB 
presented  have  been  against  the  Bill, 
there  has  not  been  a  eingle  Petition  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  in  favour  of 
it.  ['*  Hear,  hear !  "]  My  hon.  Friend 
near  me  (Mr.  McLaren)  eays  "  hear, 
hear !  "  No  doubt  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  have  worked  strenuously  against  it, 
and  it  was  natural  and  right  that  they 
should  do  so ;  but  it  would  have  been 
only  reasonable  and  fair  on  their  part 
to  have  given  me  more  lengthened  notice 
that  such  opposition  would  be  offered, 
so  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  might 
have  been  really  evoked,  and  that  it 
might  be  shown  whether  the  two  or 
three  Petitions  presented  really  and  truly 
expressed  tho  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  generally.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  last 
year  without  opposition^  and  that  the 
present  is  tho  same  Bill.  The  whole 
question  at  issue  between  us  is  not  a 
question  for  the  second  reading  stttge, 
The  principle  is  admitted  that  reform  is 
necessary  in  tlie  administration  of  tlie 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland, 
and,  imder  these  circumstances,  the 
country  would  have  expected,  as  I  did, 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  with  the  main 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  provisions 
of  which  the  country  generally  are,  I 
believe^  content,  WoU,  Sir,  the  Notice 
to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was 
only  entered  on  the  Yotes  on  Monday 
night  last ;  the  Bill  was  in  the  hands  of 
Members  on  the  Tuesday  of  last  week  ; 
and  I  was  therefore  entitled  to  expect 
longer  notice  of  opposition  than  I  have 
received.  I  am  taken  at  a  disadvautago, 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  give  me  the 
benefit  of  that  consideration,  and  not 
assume  fk-om  the  opposition  to  the  Bill 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  its  favour.  1  may, 
indeed,  refer  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  to  the  Petitions  presented  last 
year.  The  Bill,  as  it  was  introduced  in 
its  original  shape,  was  objected  to  in 
several  of  its  details,  and  the  House 
wiU  recollect  that  I  adopted  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  for  amending  the  Bill ; 
that  we  went  into  Committeo  pro  formd 
for  tho  purpose  of  having  it  reprinted  j 
and  that  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bill  I  practically  removed  the  objections 
which  bad  beeu  made  to  it,  and  adopted 
the  suggestions  made  for  its  amendment. 
I  shall  now  state  the  number  of  tho 


Petitions  presented  last  year.  So  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  the  records  of  tho 
House,  there  were  altogether  184  Peti- 
tions  presented ;  of  those  60  were  against 
the  Bill;  110  prayed  for  alteration; 
1  prayed  for  remitting  it  to  a  Select 
Committee;  and  13  were  absolutely  in 
favour  of  the  BLQ  as  presented.  Amongst 
the  13  were  Petitions  from  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Town  Oouncila  of  Glas- 
gow and  Stirling.  When  I  look  at  tiie 
principal  towns  of  Edinbui-gh  and  Glas- 
gow, I  find  from  the  former  3  Petitions 
against,  5  for  alteration,  and  1  in  favour; 
from  the  latter,  7  against,  1 3  for  altera- 
tion, and  2  in  favour ;  while  from  Aber- 
deen^  there  was  1  against,  2  for  altera- 
tion, and  1  in  favour.  Now^  I  am  entitled 
to  claim,  as  in  favour  of  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  any  Petition  that 
is  not  directed  against  tho  second  read- 
ing, and  therefore  positively  against  the 
Bill;  so  that,  virtually,  out  of  the  184 
Petitions  presented  last  year,  124  were 
in  favour  of  going  into  Committee, 
Many  of  these  were  presented  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bill  in  its  original  shape, 
and  the  alterations  prayed  for  were,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  assented  to  by  mo, 
and  introduced  into  the  second  edition 
of  the  Bill  last  yeai\  Therefore^  so  far 
as  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  con  - 
cemed,  I  am  entitled  to  claim  it  as  iu 
favour  of  going  into  Committee ;  but  I 
have  a  stronger  claim  still  for  asking  the 
House  to  pass  the  second  reading,  and 
it  is  that  the  Bill  is  the  Bill  uf  a  Select 
Committee.  Its  first  provision,  which  is 
the  main,  and,  in  my  judgment,  tho  vital 
provision  of  the  measure,  was  adopted 
upstairs  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and 
was  absolutely  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  in  these  words —  ' 
* '  In  all  towns  consisting  of  more  than 
one  parish,  the  parishes  to  bo  combined." 
1  know  that  my  hon.  Friend  tho  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lanarkshire  will  say  that 
he  nrver  understood  that  recommenda- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  trans- 
lated it  in  the  clause  in  my  Bill.  Well, 
but  that  I  submit  is  a  mattctr  not  for  tho 
second  reading  but  for  Committee.  If 
my  hon.  Friend  turns  to  the  Report  i 
the  Select  Committee,  he  will  see  thaft 
after  discussing  the  question  whether 
any  change  should  be  made  in  the  Law 
of  Sottiement,  the  recommendation  I 
have  quoted  was  unanimously  adopted 
with  a  view  to  remedy  one  of  the  greatest 
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evils  in  the  existing  law.  In  page  8  of 
the  Eeport,  he  will  find  these  words — 

''  To  obviate  these  evils,  it  has  been  suggested, 
in  the  first  place,  that  no  person  should  lose  a 
residential  settlement  once  acquired  in  any  parish 
or  combination,  until  he  shall  have  been  absent 
for  a  period  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  a  fresh  settlement;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  in  all  towns  consLsting  of  more  than 
one  parish,  the  whole  of  those  parishes  shall  bo 
formed  into  one  combination." 

My  hon.  Friend,  if  I  may  judge  from 
conversations  I  have  had  with  him,  seems 
to  read  that  as  meaning  that  they  shall 
be  combined  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
uniform  rating  and  of  management ; 
but  my  hon.  Friend  will  see  that  that  is 
not  so,  for  if  he  refers  to  the  next  para- 
graph in  the  Beport,  he  will  find  these 
woras — 

"  Whether  any  further  extension  of  the  area 
of  chargeability  and  management  would  lead  to 
satisfactory  results,  is  a  question  as  to  which 
there  is  much  di£ference  of  opinion." 

Now,  the  word  "  further"  clearly  points 
to  the  fact  that  some  extension  of  the 
area  of  chargeability  and  mana^ment 
— ^namely,  in  respect  of  towns  having 
more  parishes  than  one,  had  been  agreed 
to  ;  the  "diflPerence  of  opinion"  referring 
to  the  desirability  of  combining  parishes 
in  coimties.  Under  the  head  **  combi- 
nation," the  House  will  find  this  imani- 
mous  recommendation  —  ''  that  in  all 
towns  consisting  of  more  than  one  parish, 
the  parishes  shall  bo  combined."  The 
5th  clause  is  based  upon  that  recommen- 
dation. In  the  first  edition  of  the  Bill, 
I  assumed  that  by  those  words  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  town  was  meant,  and 
I  framed  the  clause  so  as  to  include  not 
only  Parliamentary  burghs,  but  any- 
thing that  could  be  considered  a  town  or 
burgh,  having  more  parishes  than  one. 
That  was  strongly  objected  to  as  going 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I 
yielded,  and  in  re-editing  the  Bill,  struck 
out  all  but  Parliamentary  towns.  What 
more  limited  interpretation  can  possibly 
be  put  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  I  will  leave  it  to  my  hon. 
Friend  to  explain,  because  it  passes  my 
comprehension.  But,  again,  the  clause 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  Bill  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  original  combi- 
nation clause  as  it  stood  in  the  Poor 
Law  Bill  of  1845,  when  first  introduced 
by  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  now  Lord 
ColonsiEiy.  I  would,  however,  rather 
stand  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  and 
I  hardly  think  the  House  will  reject  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  because  it 
may  be  urged  that,  in  the  wording  of  the 
clause,  I  have  not  hit  what  the  Com- 
mittee meant.  I  hold  that  I  have  done 
so;  but,  whether  I  have  or  not,  is  a 
question  to  be  discussed,  not  now,  but 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  weary  the  House  with  details,  but 
will  state  broadly  that  the  main  and  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Bill  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  up- 
stairs. I  have  introduced  some  clauses, 
which  they  did  not  deal  with,  but  which 
are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
main  provisions,  and  to  put  them  in  a 
workable  shape.  There  are  others  which 
eflPect  a  slight  modification  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  or  adopt  one  or  two  clauses  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  Act,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  so  on.  But  on  two  points 
the  Bill  differs  from  the  Eeport.  The 
first  has  reference  to  the  appeal  to  the 
Sheriff  in  case  of  a  pauper  bemg  refused 
relief.  There  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  Com- 
mittee. I  was  in  favour  of  doine  away 
with  the  legal  right  to  demand  relief— a 
right  which  does  not  exist  in  England  or 
Ireland.  The  Committee,  after  much 
discussion,  adopted  that  view,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sheriff  be  abolished,  and  that  witli  the 
Board  of  Supervision  alone  should  in 
future  rest  the  decision,  not  only  as  to 
the  amount  of  relief,  as  heretofore,  but 
also  as  to  the  right  to  relief.  That  re- 
commendation was  clogged  with  a  pro- 
vision which  I  foimd  it  impossible  to 
translate  into  legal  language  without 
bringing  about  the  very  evil  we  desired 
to  avoid.  That  condition  was  that  the 
Inspector  should  be  liable  for  all  the 
consequences  of  his  refusing  relief  to  the 
pauper;  but  I  found  it  impossible  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  impose  so  fearful  a 
responsibility  on  the  Inspector.  It  would 
be  a  rod  held  in  terrorem  over  him,  which 
would  induce  him  to  give  the  relief 
rather  than  take  the  responsibility  of 
refusing.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
adopted  the  suggestion  which  was 
strongly  urged  upon  the  Committee  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision— ^namely,  to  fence  the  Sheriff's 
jurisdiction  with  safeguards  against  its 
being  used  improperly.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  whenever 
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an  Inspector  re  fuses  a  pauper  relief,  to 
ref^uire  that  the  Inspector  should  give  to 
the  pauper  a  certificate  of  the  grounds  on 
which  relief  is  refused.  Tliat  is  looked 
upon  as  a  soi-t  of  safeguard — as  being 
a  means  of  informing  the  Sheriff  that 
thei*©  were  good  grounds  for  refusing  the 
relief ♦  But  inasmuch  as  the  present  law 
imposes  a  statutory  duty  upon  the  Sheriff 
to  hear  all  paupers  who  come  before 
him,  without  the  power  of  compelling 
them  to  produce  their  certificates,  the 
regulation  has  boon  more  or  less  a  dead 
letter;  because,  if  the  certificate  state 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  the  relief, 
the  pauper  puts  it  behind  the  fire,  and 
never  produces  it  before  the  Sheriff  at 
all,  I  have  therefore  adopted  a  sugges- 
tion in  which  many  of  the  Committee 
were  inclined  to  agree,  and  have  made 
it  a  statutoiy  obligation  that  if  an  In* 
snector  refuses  relief^  he  shall  grant  to 
the  pauper  a  certificate  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  and  send  a  copy 
to  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  and  that  the  Sheriff 
fihall  not  hear  the  pauper  unless  he  pro- 
duces that  certificate.  That  provision 
wa3  in  the  Bill  last  year,  and  I  think  is 
not  a  departure  from  the  Keport  to  which 
any  member  of  the  Committee  can  well 
object.  The  Bill  now  before  the  House 
is  praetieally  that  of  last  year,  with  cer- 
tain amendments  which  I  will  explain* 
There  are  some  clauses  respecting  tlio 
audit  which  are  necessary  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  auditor.  The  officials  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  here  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  clauses  as  originally  drawn 
would  not  give  auditors  the  power  of 
carrying  out  their  decisions,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  England.  I  fe*lt  the  force  of 
that,  and  therefore  prepared  Clauses  43 
and  44  ;  but  these  are  auxiliary  to  the 
question  of  the  audit,  and  do  not  alter 
the  intention  of  the  Committee.  There 
is  also  a  clause  respecting  the  settlement 
of  inter-parochial  accounts,  a  matter 
which  did  not  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee. I  have  inserted  it  in  consequent'e 
of  the  many  recent  cases  of  peculations 
by  Inspectors,  owing  to  the  loose  way  in 
which  these  accounts  ai'e  now  settled* 
The  clause  to  which  I  refer  is  Clause  40, 
by  which  I  propose  to  establish  a 
clearing-house  department  in  the  Board 
of  Supervision,  through  which  all  pecu- 
niary claims  between  paiishes  may  be 
balanced  and  cleared.  That  clause  is  in 
no  way  contraiy  to  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of   the  Committee,   but  ifl 


something  in  addition  to  them.    I  now 
come  to  au  important  alteration  which  I 
have  ventured  to  make  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  parochial  boards,  which  is  the 
second  and  main  point  in  which  the  Bill 
differs  from    the  Beport,     I    am    told 
that  Clause  8,  as  it  now  stands,  and  the 
subsequent    clause    providing    for    the 
mode   of  election,  are  so  objectionabk 
and  offensive  as  to  induce  my  hon.  Friend 
to  propose  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  of 
which   he   otherwise    approves.     Now, 
first  let  me  inform  the  House  what  the 
present  law  on  the  matter  is ;  for  the, 
information  is,    I   find,   necessary,   nc 
only  for  English  Members,  but  even 
some  of  my  Scotch  friends.     Let  us  take 
rural  parishes  first,  and  I  will  refer  my 
hon.  Friend  to  the  22nd  and  23rd  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  of  1 845.     Tlie  boards  in 
rural  parishes — that  is,  in  parishes  which 
are  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  a  town— *i 
consist  of  all  owners  of  land  or  heritagotfJ 
of  the  value  of  £20  and  upwai-da,  of  the 
provost  and  baillies  of  any  Royal  burgh, 
of  the  kirk-session  if  that  body  does  not 
consist  of  more  than  six,  or  of  six  mem- 
bers  nominated  by  itself  if  it  consists 
of  a  larger  number,  and  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  elected  meralDers  as  shall  be  fixed  J 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision.  The  elected 
membera  are  elected  by  all  ratepayers 
of  any  amount  whatever  not  being  the 
owners  of  land  or  heritages  of  the  value 
of   £20   and  upwards,   and  not  being 
the   provost  or  baillies   of  any  Hoyal 
bm*gh,  or  members  of  the  kirk-session, 
and,  as  such,  members  of  the  parochial 
boai'd.     There  is  no  qualification  what- 
ever required  for  the  elected  members^ 
except  tliat  they  shall  be  assessed  to  theJ 
rates  of  the  parish,  and  shall  have  paid! 
them.     The  number  of  elected  members 
varies  in  different  parishes^  for  there  is 
no  limit  fixed*     In  burghal  parishes — 
p^mshes  entirely  within  a  town — and  in 
all  combinations  of  parishes,  the  board 
consists  of   elected    members — namely, 
such  number  of  **  managers/*  as  they 
are  called,  not  being  more  than  30,  as 
the  Board  of  Supervision  may  fix  from 
time  to  time*     The  qualification  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Boa^l  of  Supervision, 
provided  it  shall  not  be  higher  than  £50 
ownership  or  occupancy.    In  addition  to 
these  managers,  four  persons  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh, 
and  the  kirk-eesaion  may  nominate  not 
more    than    four  persons.     The  whole 
body  of  ratepayers  elect  the  managers — 
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and  there  is  a  provisioii  that  owners  and 
occupiers  under  £20  shall  have  one  vote ; 
between  £20  and  £40,  two  votes;  be- 
tween £40  and  £60,  three  votes;  be- 
tween £60  and  £  1 00,  four  votes ;  between 
£100  and  £500,  five  votes ;  and  above 
that,  six  votes.  These  votes  are  allowed 
whether  in  right  of  occupancy  or  owner* 
ship,  and  if  a  man  occupies  for  two  votes 
and  owns  for  three,  he  has  five  votes* 
Votes  for  ownership  and  for  occupancy 
may  thus  accumulate  ;  no  elector,  how- 
ever,  poasessing  more  than  six.  There 
is  a  similar  provision  as  to  the  votes  of 
the  constituency  in  rural  parishes.  Thus, 
there  is  a  difierent  constituency  as  to 
voting  power  from  the  ordinary  system » 
whore  every  ratepayer  has  one  vote.  I 
have  found  that  this  state  of  things  is 
not  very  generally  known.  Now,  the 
Committee  strongly  felt  that  the  present 
ijualitication  of  £20  for  a  seat  at  the 
board  in  rural  parishes  was  far  too  low ; 
boardrt  in  many  of  those  parishes  con- 
aistiug  of  a  large  number  of  members  so 
closely  alliod  to  the  pauper  class  that 
very  often  they  use  their  position  to 
place  their  relatives  on  the  poor  roll.  In 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee, 
and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, there  are  flagrant  instances  of 
this.  The  Committee  therefore  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  change. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision suggested  the  raising  of  the  quali- 
fication of  ownership  in  iniral  parif^hes 
from  the  present  mmimuin  of  £20  to  a 
minimum  varying  from  £100  to  £500, 
to  bo  fixed  by  that  booi-d  in  each  parish 
according  to  the  number  of  owners  of 
such  values  respectively.  £100  may  ap- 
pear a  large  minimum,  but  there  ia  a 
table  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of 
tho  Committee  which  shows  that  in 
many  parishes  a  qualification  even  of 
£500  would  afford  a  lai-ge  board.  The 
Committee,  however^  de<3ined  to  pledge 
themselves  to  any  particular  sum,  and 
simply  recommended  that  the  qualifica- 
tion should  bo  raised ;  that  occupiers  of 
land  and  heritages  shotdd  also  be  mem- 
bers without  election,  their  qualification 
being  fixed  at  not  less  than  that  fixed  fur 
owaerh;  and  that  all  ratepayers,  not 
mombors  of  the  board  in  right  of  owner 
ship  or  occupancy,  should  form  the  con- 
fitituoncy  for  the  election  of  the  elected 
mombera ;  that  tho  nomination  of  mem- 
bers by  magistrates  and  kirk-sessions 
shotdd  be  abolished;  that  the  minister 
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of  the  parish  should  be  no  longer  ex 
qficio  member  of  the  board ;  and  that 
the  members  elected  should  remain  three 
years  in  office,  one-third  going  out  each 
year.  At  present  the  elected  members 
in  the  rural ^  and  I  think  also  in  the 
burghal  parishes  are  elected  annually. 
Following  that  recommendation,  I  at 
first  proposed  £100  as  the  qualifieatioij 
for  owners,  and  £300  for  occupiers,  sue' 
persons  being  e;t  offmo  members.  That 
was  loudly  decried,  and  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed hy  some  of  my  Radical  friend 
that  I  should  become  such  a  Tory  in  mj 
old  age  as  to  raise  the  qualification.  My 
objectj  however,  being  to  seciire  a  body,^ 
which  might  be  trusted  to  hold  the  ba 
lance  fairly  between  paupers  and  rat 
payers,  that  cry  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  But  so  many  re- 
presentations were  made  to  me,  that  I 
reduced  tho  quahfication  in  the  sec^Tind 
print  of  the  Bill  last  Session  to  £oO  for 
owners  and  £100  for  occupiers.  Ob 
further  consideration,  however,  I  felil 
that  no  definite  principle  could  be  found  ' 
in  any  particular  sum,  and  that  £50  in 
some  parishes  would  give  a  too  numo- 
rous  board,  while  in  others  it  would 
probably  give  only  just  enough.  More- 
over, circumstances  have  changed  sinco 
the  Committee  reported,  when  the  pr^ 
posal  for  a  purely  elective  board  boti 
rural  and  burghal  parishes  was  nega 
tived  by  1 1  to  4.  The  Houfie  has  aincal 
committed  the  management  of  one  of  the 
most  important  local  interests  to  school , 
boards,  the  members  of  which  have  na 
quahfication  except  that  they  are  so-'^ 
iected  by  ratepayers  who  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  education.  Vote  by  Ballot 
has  also  been  adopted  in  Parliamentary, 
municipal,  and  school  board  elections*^ 
Under  those  altered  circumstances, 
siiggest  that  a  similar  provision  should 
be  applied  to  the  only  governing  loca' 
body  which  remains  constituted  on 
totally  different  system  to  that  of  anj 
other  in  the  countr}\  I  propose  it,  how- 
ever, only  as  my  individual  suggestion, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  discussed, 
and  it  is  the  only  clause  opposed  to  tho 
detdsiou  of  the  Committee  in  a  Bill  much 
of  which  my  hou.  E'riend  will,  I  believt?, 
entirely  approve.  I  am  told  election  by 
Ballot  will  entail  considerable  expeuao^. 
That  may  be  a  reason  for  refusing  tQ| 
adopt  it,  though  I  prefiumo  the  samo* 
objection  would  apply  to  the  Ballot  at 
school   board    elections.     The    present 
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mod©  of  eloction  is  inconvenient,  and 
often  very  expensive.  Suppose  an  elec- 
tion in  the  barony  paiish,  Glasgow,  or 
the  city  parish,  Edinburgh,  Notice  is 
given  of  the  day  when  the  electors  are 
to  assemble;  if  not  more  than  100  at- 
tend, the  vote  is  taken  then  and  there  by 
show  of  hands  or  any  otlior  way  the  In* 
spector  tluuks  proper ;  but  if  there  are 
101 — any  number  over  100 — the  meet- 
ing is  dispersed,  and  clerks  are  sent  out 
with  voting  papers  to  every  ratepayer  at 
a  grievous  expense.  This  ivaa  not 
brought  prominently  under  my  notice 
till  after  the  Committee  had  reported, 
and  my  Bill  had  been  inti'oduced  last 
year,  when,  finding  all  representations 
to  the  Board  of  Sujjervision  had  failed 
to  effect  a  change,  I  proposed,  in  the  se- 
uond  edition  of  the  BUI  of  last  year,  that 
all  elections  should  be  by  open  poll ; 
and  though  this  would  have  increased 
the  expense,  no  complaint  was  made 
against  it.  The  Ballot  is  not  prescribed 
by  the  Education  Act,  but  the  Education 
Board  have  adopted  it;  and  tho  rules 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  schedule  to 
tho  Bill  for  the  conduct  of  elections  are 
taken  fi*om  the  rules  of  the  Edinburgh 
Board  of  Education.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  the  changes  I  have  made  in 
the  Bill.  K  it  is  felt  better  to  retfiin 
the  old  flystem,  I  will  cheerfully  accept 
the  decision  of  the  House.  But  as  we 
have  abolicihed  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament  and  for  town  councillors, 
why  should  it  bo  retained  for  members 
of  parochial  boards,  ami  why  should  not 
the  same  confidence  be  shown  in  the 
ratepayers  of  the  country  as  in  those  of 
the  towns  who  are  allowed  to  elect  to^m 
coimciUors — the  rating  body  ?  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  better  not  to  make  too 
many  changes  at  once,  restore  Clause  8 
to  its  former  shape.  The  vital  principle 
of  the  Bill  consists  in  the  clause  respect- 
ing the  improved  regulation  of  settle- 
ments and  miifomi  rating,  as  to  which 
the  Committee  were  unanimous.  The 
House  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  endorsed  the 
principle  of  union  rating  in  Ireland,  and 
they  surely  will  not  refuse  to  go  into 
Committee  on  my  Bill,  Petitions  have 
been  presented  from  various  jjarts  for 
alterations  in  it.  Those  presented  to- 
day come  from  a  limited  area.  The  one 
presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh pretends  to  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ratepayers,  but  is  signed  only 


by  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird [Mr, 

M*LAItE^' :  Signed  by  liim  as  chairman 
of  the  parochial  board,]  I  thank  my 
hon.  Friend.  That  is  the  very  thing  I 
wished  to  ascertain.  He  signs  it  as 
chairman  of  a  parochial  board  which  is 
not  yet  in  existence.  Sir  James  was  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  Bill  last  year, 
but  could  not  induce  any  Scotch  Member 
to  propose  its  rejection.  He  protests 
against  the  operation  of  the  5th  or  com- 
bination clause  in  Edinburgh,  where  for 
25  years  the  unfortunate  ratepayers  of 
Canongate  and  other  parishes  have  been 
suffering  from  divided  rating,  yet  finding 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  wrath 
to  come,  he  has,  at  tho  eleventh  hour, 
induced  the  wealthy  paiish  of  St,  Cuth- 
berths  to  take  to  its  arms  the  miserably 
poor  parish  of  Canongate.  That  very 
fact  is  a  strong  argument  fur  combina- 
tion, and  the  election  last  Friday  for  the 
combined  board  refutes  the  notion  that 
tho  ratepayers  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
tho  election  of  proper  men.  Sir  Jamos 
himself  was  elected  imanimously,  and 
tho  whole  30  are  men  of  position  and 
ability.  The  same  thing  is  being  done 
in  Glasgow,  where  the  parishes  of  Go  van 
and  Gorbals  are  about  to  be  combined. 
Last  year  some  of  the  Glasgow  parochiid 
authorities  offered  to  abandon  the  op- 
position to  my  Bill  if  I  would  agree  not 
to  combine  all  their  paHshes  in  one»  and 
would  conjsent  to  unite  only  the  city  with 
tho  barony  pariah,  and  Govan  with 
Gorbals,  thus  practically  admitting  tho 
necessity  for  combination ;  but  I  declined 
to  surrender  the  principle  that  in  tho 
same  town  there  should  be  one  system 
instead  of  the  monstrous  differences 
hitherto  existing,  under  which  tlio 
wretchedly  poor  parish  of  Gorbals  is 
assessed  H  per  cent  on  its  rental,  while 
its  wealthy  neighbour,  Govan,  is  assessed 
only  3  per  cent,  and  the  other  two 
parishes  at  rates  varying  between  these 
two  extremes.  Some  have  tried  year 
after  year  to  amalgamate ;  but  the  rich 
parishes  have  at  present  evaded  their 
fair  share  of  the  poor  rate,  and  are  doing 
aU  they  can  to  prevent  a  reform.  This 
is  why  you  find  sometimes  in  the  same 
town  where  there  are  two  paiishes  to  bo 
oombinod  by  tho  Bill,  one  parish  petition- 
ing in  favour  of  the  Bill  and  another 
against  it.  The  principle  of  combination 
it  is  admitted  has  failed  to  be  carried 
out  even  where  most  needed,  despite  tho 
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strenuous  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845.  It  is  time  Parliament 
should  step  in  and  extend  to  Scotland 
the  benefits  of  imion  which  exist  in 
England,  and  should  no  longer  allow 
the  wealthy  portion  of  the  community  to 
escape  bearing  their  fair  share  of  paro- 
chial expenditure.  The  strongest  argu- 
ments used  last  year  in  resisting  my 
combination  clauses  were  those  urged  on 
behalf  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen.  It  was 
said  that  these  gentlemen  had  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  management  of 
the  boards  in  rural  parishes,  and  that 
where  these  were  combined  with  town 
parishes  the  coimtry  gentlemen  would  be 
ousted  from  the  management.  A  gen- 
tleman of  position  and  influence  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's  said  to  me  last 
year — **  How  can  you  expect  me  to  vote 
for  a  BiU  that  will  extinguish  my  pre- 
sent right  of  sitting  at  the  parochial 
board?"  But  since  then  these  gentle- 
men had,  like  the  reptiles  in  the  song  of 
St.  Patrick,  **  committed  suicide  to  save 
themselves  from  slaughter,"  for  they 
have  themselves  consented  to  allow  the 
combination  to  take  place  between 
Oanongate  and  St.  Cuthbert's  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Govan  and  Qorbals  in  Glas- 
gow. I  have  myself  no  fear  of  the  re- 
sult, for  I  believe  the  ratepayers  of  my 
country  are  wise  enough  to  elect  those 
who"  will  best  administer  their  afiPairs. 
But  then  I  am  told  there  are  parishes 
where  there  are  many  colliers,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  colliers  will  not  vote  for  the  gen- 
tlemen. Let  me  remind  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  those  colliers  are  household  voters, 
and  if  colliers  can  be  trusted  to  return 
hon.  Members  to  that  House  they  could 
surely  be  trusted  to  elect  proper  persons 
to  manage  their  local  affairs.  These  are 
arguments  for  the  House  to  consider 
and  for  the  House  to  deal  with.  I  hope 
that  hon.  Members  who  sit  here  wr 
Scotland  will  not  refuse  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  BiU  merely  because  there 
are  some  provisions  of  which  they  dis- 
approve. These  provisions  come  en- 
dorsed with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  upstairs.  If  it 
can  be  shown,  when  we  go  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill,  that  those  provisions 
do  not  represent  their  opinions,  and  that 
the  recommendations  were  meant  in 
another  sense,  or  if  the  House  see  fit  to 
modify  those  recommendations,  I  shall, 
rather  than  risk  the  Bill,  willingly  bow 
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to  any  modification  except  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  principles  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  vital  and  essential  to  any  im- 
provement of  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  de- 
tained the  House  longer  than  I  intended  ; 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  place  the  matter 
fully  before  them,  and  I  hope  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made  will  remove  im- 
pressions which  I  think  would  nOt  have 
existed  if  there  had  been  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  provisions  or  the  Bill 
wiili  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  in 
existence.  It  may  be  said  that  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  making  this 
a  Consolidation  Bill.  But  there  would 
have  been  grave  difficulties  in  adopting 
such  a  course.  Let  us  do  the  best  we 
can.  Let  us  first  endeavour  to  amend 
the  law,  and  then  we  can  easily  consoli- 
date the  law.  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
show  that  the  largest  powers  given  in 
the  Bill  to  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
are  only  re-enacted  from  the  present  law. 
Some  small  but  not  very  large  additional 
power  is  given,  and  when  we  go  into  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  show  that  I  have  not  even  given  all 
the  powers  that  were  advised  in  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee.  It  is 
not  now  the  time  to  go  into  these  details, 
but  I  shall  be  prepared  to  point  them 
out  in  Committee.  I  thank  the  House 
for  the  kind  attention  they  have  given  to 
the  observations  I  have  made;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  reject  a 
measure  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
present  defects,  is  capable  of  being  made 
a  vehicle  for  enormous  improvement  in 
the  Poor  Law.  I  move  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Craufurd,) 

Sm  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months,  said,  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  he  came 
forward  to  take  the  strong  step  of  op- 
posing the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  with 
many  of  the  provisions  of  which  he  cor- 
dially agreed.  If  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  without  any  additional 
clause,  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
take  the  same  course  as  he  did  last  year ; 
but  he  was  placed  in  this  peculiar  posi- 
tion— that  if  he  were  to  accept  the  com- 
pulsory combination  of  parishes,  he 
would  seem  to  have  very  much  misun- 
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deratood  the  views  of  tho  Committee,  of 
which  he  had  himself  the  honour  to  be 
a  Member.  If  his  hon,  and  learned 
Priend  was  &o  enamoured  of  this  parti- 
cular provision  that  he  regarded  it  as 
the  very  principle  of  the  Bill,  without 
which  they  could  have  no  Bill  at  all,  he 
thought  it  preferable  that  the  Bill  should 
be  abandoned  altogether.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  now  oonfirmed  his 
view  by  the  very  emphatic  way  in  which 
he  had  dwelt  on  this  one  clause,  and 
had  declared  that  by  it  he  would  stand 
or  fall.  Now  he  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke) 
thought  it  was  rather  a  strong  course 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
take  when  he  came  forward  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  Committee^  and  at 
the  same  time  put  such  a  construction 
on  their  recommendations  that  some  of 
its  Mc^mbers  could  nc^t  allow  to  pass^ — 
unless,  indeed,  they  chose  to  follow  him. 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  quaiTel  with 
them  on  that  account.  He  admitted 
this  clause^  when  it  came  to  be  examined, 
was  one  of  such  great  importance  that 
it  was  entitled  to  be  considered  very 
fully.  It  contained  most  dangerous  pro- 
visions— one  of  which,  if  really  carried 
out|  would  go  far  to  overthrow  the 
established  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  confusion.  Ho  might  have  been 
disposed  to  waive  his  objections  if  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  given  some 
assurance  that  if  the  Bill  were  sent  to  a 
Committee,  he  would  be  i-eady  to  accept 
some  compromise.  But  hie  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  not  done  this,  but 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  the  position  of  a  private  Member 
was  such  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  briuff  any  question  before  the 
House,  or  to  have  it  duly  considered  if 
he  once  got  it  there.  Perhaps  at  some 
late  hour  of  the  night  a  divisiou  might  bo 
snatched,  which  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  opinion  of  tho  House.  He 
would  ask  tho  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man what  probability  there  was  under 
his  guidance  —  unless  he  consented  to 
strike  out  certain  provisions  —  what 
chance  there  would  be  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Bill  ?  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  had  strengthened  his  original  con- 
viction, that  this  was  not  a  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  private  Member.  It 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  one  of  the  most  important  Depart- 
ments of  the  State^  and  ought  to  be 


brought  forward  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government,  with  such  recom- 
mendation as  the  Department  tl: ought 
f  roper  to  make.  His  hon.  and  learned 
riend  had  introduced  some  new  and 
important  provisions ;  but  it  was  not  on 
acooimt  of  the  new  provisions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  voting  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  based,  though  he  was  willing 
to  admit  that  they  had  strengthened  his 
conviction  that  this  was  the  time  to  take 
a  stand  against  the  Bill.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  complained  of  being  taken 
by  sui-prise.  Why,  the  Bill  had  been 
only  a  week  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mt-^m- 
bers  when  it  was  moved  in  the  House, 
with  a  clause  which  was  calculated  to 
upset  the  whole  constitution  of  parochial 
boards  in  Scotland,  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  them  to  accept  at 
once  the  provisions  for  that  purpose.  He 
(Sir  Edward  Colebrooke)  was  rather 
amazed  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  so  suddenly  turned  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  ho  should  be  so  much 
alarmed  at  persons  with  no  qualifications 
getting  on  these  hoards.  Last  year  it 
was  not  proposed  that  any  question  of 
qualification  should  be  raised ;  but  now 
he  turned  completely  round  and  changed 
his  mind.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill 
dealt  with  tho  whole  arrangements  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland.  He  was 
himself  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Poor 
Law  of  Scotland  worked  well.  He  thought 
the  general  tendency  of  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  it,  and  ho  could  not  call  to  mind 
any  general  feeling  against  it  in  the 
coimtry  districts  .whicli  would  justify 
such  a  change  as  tliis.  He  dechned 
absolutely  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  such  a  question  at  one  week^s  notice. 
When  such  a  change  was  put  forward 
in  such  a  Bill,  it  must  be  taken  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  must  form 
the  key  to  the  examination  of  all  its 
details.  In  that  case  it  mattered  not 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  postponed 
for  one  month  or  for  six  months ;  and 
he  thought  the  best  M'ay  would  bo 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  leave 
tho  question  in  the  responsible  hands 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  also 
changed  his  mind  in  another  most  im- 
portant particular,  and  has  now  confined 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  Parlia* 
mentary  boroughs — and  he  thought  ho 
had  done  wisely,  for  the  provision  which 
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ho  brought  forward  last  yoar  combining' 
police  boroughs,  was  of  so  extravagant 
a  character,  and  would  have  led  to  such 
injiiriousroeults,  that  there  was  a  general 
outciy  against  it.  He  certainly  thought 
it  a  most  dangerous  provision ;  but  it 
did  not  strike  him  at  the  time  that  the 
union  of  towns  was  not  in  terms  the 
same  as  the  union  of  parishes.  He  be- 
lieved that  many  persons  in  towns  wer(3 
disposed  to  favour  this  kind  of  union ; 
hut  when  he  found  that  the  effect  of  it 
would  bear  only  on  parishes  which 
belonged  to  a  city,  and  looked  at  the 
number  of  combinations  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  he  thought  he  was  justified 
in  taking  a  stand  against  provisions  of 
so  dangerous  a  character.  Hia  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  not  pointed  out  any 
evils  in  the  existing  law  of  settlement 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce 
so  radical  a  change.  He  threw  out, 
indeed,  an  ai^ument  on  one  or  two  evils 
which  might  be  remedied,  as  to  the  area 
of  chargeability ;  but  then  he  only  re- 
commended extension  so  far  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  union.  On 
the  question  itself  his  remarks  would  be 
but  few.  He  would  instance  two  of  the 
largest  of  these  combinations — the  cases 
of  Glasgow  and  EJdinburgh,  The  city  of 
Glasgow  was  divided  into  four  parkhes, 
two  of  wliich  extended  their  ramifica- 
tions into  the  suburban  districts.  These, 
if  combined,  would  form  a  union,  the 
lowest  estimate  of  the  population  of 
which  would  bo  520,000,  but  which  on 
other  testimony  would  be  600,000,  Com* 
binations  of  police  bon>ughs  would  pro- 
duce a  still  larger  amount.  Now,  ho 
thought  that  for  combinations  like  these 
theynad  some  right  to  expect  protection 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  These 
schemes,  if  carried  out,  woidd  be  sub- 
versive of  all  existing  arrangements. 
Again,  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  there 
were  seven  parishes,  one  or  two  of  which 
were  agricultural  parishes.  Were  this 
principle  carried  out,  tho  two  cities  of 
Leith  and  Edinburgh  would  be  forced 
into  a  union  against  their  inclination. 
If  they  were  to  force  a  imion  of  parishes 
under  100,000 — if  they  were  to  take, 
say,  one-fifth  of  Scotland  to  form  a 
imion,  why  not  take  tho  whole?  They 
were  taking  a  step,  and  a  dangerous 
one,  towards  a  national  rate.  There 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  a 
national  rate.  It  would  reduce  those 
glaring  inequalities  which  existed  in 
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neighbouring  parishes— it  would  tend  to 
introduce  a  system  of  taxation  through- 
out the  country  which  would  make  the 
Poor  Law  rather  an  Imperial  than  a  local 
question;  parochial  boards  would  lose 
their  responsibility,  and  there  would  be 
a  desire  to  dip  into  the  public  funds  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Members  in  this 
House  were  apt  to  propose  to  the  Go- 
venimeut  to  draw  on  the  public  purse. 
He  believed  such  provisions  woidd  bo 
fatal  to  economy,  fatal  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  would  afieot  most 
injuriously  the  labouring  population  for 
whose  behalf  the  present  law  existed. 
After  aU,  the  only  substantial  reason 
given  for  the  change  was  that  with  regard 
to  the  Law  of  Settlement.  It  facilitated 
the  change  of  a  person  from  one  part  of 
a  town  to  another.  But  could  not  that 
be  done  without  having  recourse  to  sucli 
a  tremendous  measure  as  this  ?  It 
was  remedied  in  this  metropolis  by  an 
alteration  in  tho  law  of  movability.  Yet 
who  ever  thought  for  that  purpose  of 
putting  the  whole  metropolis  into  ono 
union?  If  anyone  had  made  such  a 
proposal*  ho  would  have  been  considered 
mad,  and  he  feared  they  were  advancing 
to  a  dangerous  extent  towards  that.  In 
support  of  his  view  he  might  point  to 
tlie  opinions  of  tho  Board  of  Supervision, 
and  to  the  evidence  taken  before  tho 
Committee,  where  they  had  a  witness 
saying — 

"  It  is  noccfiflary  to  gtaard  agaijitt  too  1arg«  fta 
area,  and  who  agniniit  too  imrrow  ftn  iitob,  on 
account  oi  the  e^ipimso  of  inaniig«iiie&t^  and 
bold  that  it  is  impoaeiblc  to  have  i^  J 

ride,  aitJ  you  must  always  bavi.^  s{y  \ 

into  the  jijirticiiLir  eirciimstancea,  ;l„  .  :„....  u 
thorough  mvtDstigation  whether  a  new  distribu- 
tion ia  nect'saary  or  dt^sii-able," 

lie  quite  concurred  in  that  evidence.  On 
every  occasion  in  which  Parliament  had 
dealt  with  the  subject  it  had  made  special 
inquiries.  If  it  was  considered  really 
necessary  to  have  this  compulsory  union, 
he  should  still  have  to  suggest  that  the 
Bill  be  not  approved  of.  He  would  now 
bring  these  remarks  to  a  dose  were  it 
not  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's G^ovemment  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  responsible  author  of  this 
Bill,  did  not  stand  alone.  He  said  he  had 
brought  in  this  Bill  with  the  concurrence 
— and  he  thought  he  added  at  the  insti- 
gation, or  with  the  assistance — of  hi« 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
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8f  ntland.  Now,  lie  was  very  anxiotis  to 
know  what  were  the  relations  of  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  to  the  Government  in 
respect  to  this  matter  ?  The  predecessors 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  boldly  held  the 
opinion  that  the  Lord  Advocate — whose 
post  was  certainly  somewhat  anomalous 
— inherited  all  the  powers  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland,  and  there  was  also 
an  opinion  that  he  inherited  all  the 
legislative  powers*  He  (Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke)  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  when 
this  subject  was  discussed  last  year,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  state  his 
views  on  the  subjec^t;  because  a  great 
deal  of  the  anxiety  felt  out-of-doors,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  deputations  that 
came  upon  the  subjf^ct  of  the  Bill  were 
due  to  the  feeling  that  tliis  Bill  was  not 
meerely  that  of  a  private  Member,  but 
was  a  kind  of  pilot  balloon  sent  up  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
eee  which  way  the  wind  blows.  He 
sliould  like  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  consulted  his  Col- 
leagues ?  He  was  quite  sure  he  could  not 
have  done  so,  for  the  Home  Secretary — 
who,  he  might  remind  the  House,  was 
Home  Secretary  for  Scotland  as  well  as 
for  England— had  very  frankly  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  combinations  on  any 
extensive  scale  were  not  desirable.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation  in  Glasgow,  said — 

"The  GfXperience  ia,  thnt  the  admiijistratioD 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  muBt  efficient  where  tho  area 
of  papuktion  is  not  too  largo  to  make  it  beyond 
tho  power  of  one  executive  to  work  it  properly, 
Tho  general  rule  ia  that  the  dmaller  the  area  of 
population  the  better  tho  adminiatration  of  tht 
law.  The  pro'sision  of  the  Bill  which  struck 
me  aa  m*3«t  queationable  was  undoiibtt'dly  that 
which  provided  for  the  union  of  very  largo  dis- 
tricta.  Both  in  tho  intoresta  of  tlie  ratejmycr 
and  tho  poor,  it  was  alwtiye  desirable  that  the 
managiCEri  should  take  a  perftoiml  iiit<3rest  in  the 
qtiestfon.  There  is  one  thing  in  particular  in 
Ao  improyement  of  the  Poor  Liiw — namely, 
that  it  ia  a  question  for  the  C^vemment  rather 
than  a  pnvoie  Member*'* 

Bo  much  for  the  views   of  the  Home 
Secretary,  which  he  hoped  he  would  bo 

Prepared  to  support  on  this  occasion. 
le  would  further  ask,  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate  con- 
sulted the  Board  of  Supervision  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  for  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
startled  at  this  Bill,  launched  out  in 
such  an  exti-aordinary  way,  and  circulated 
over  the  country,  thought  it  high  time 
to  let  their  views  be  known,  and  gave 
the  opinion  to  which  he  had  already 


referred.  Therefore,  tliey  were  in  tlia 
position  of  having  the  Lord  Advocate, 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervision  all  giving  their  separate 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  were  in 
consequence  left  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  they  did  not  know  who  to 
follow  when  they  went  into  the  lobby. 
He  held  that  it  was  mo»t  important  that 
measures  like  this,  which  were  really 
Gbvermnent  measures,  should  be  brought 
in  by  responsible  members  of  the  Go- 
vei-nment.  They  could  not  bo  so  intro- 
duced by  any  of  them  without  their  con- 
sulting the  heads  of  the  Government,  and 
knowing  the  views  of  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Executive. 
The  position  in  wliich  they  were  at  pre- 
sent placed  was  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  they  ooidd 
be  extricated  was,  in  his  opinion,  for 
his  hon*  and  learned  Friend  to  with- 
draw the  Bill,  and  let  the  Government 
take  the  reajKinaibility  upon  themselves. 
He  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  proper  course  by  a  speech  re- 
cently made,  not  in  this  House  but  to 
tho  electors  at  Stranraer  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  which,  having  ven- 
tilated a  number  of  agricultural  griev- 
ances, he  dwelt  upon  the  question  of 
Poor  Law.    H©  said — 


**  I  have  been  assisting  the  Mninher  for  Ayr 
in  preparing  his  Bill,  but  upon  one  particular 
he  did  not  go  far  enoup:h*  lie  prttpoaea  th^^ee 
PombinationB  only  with  regard  to  towns,  but  I 
think  we  can  carry  out  the  combinationja  in  the 
country  aa  well/' 

He  did  not  complain  of  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  for  making  that  statement  j 
but  if  he  had  such  strong  views  on  the 
subject,  he  thought  he  should  mature  a 
scheme  and  submit  some  projwsal  to 
Parliament  on  the  authority — ^^if  he 
could  get  tho  authority — of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  thought  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional reason  tor  that  course  that  the 
Committee's  suggestions  on  this  subject 
could  be  considered,  and  its  plans  pro- 
perly digested,  and  then  his  right  hon. 
Friend  could  bring  in  his  BUI,  and  not 
alter  the  system  of  election  and  have 
other  new  provisions  thrown  upon  them 
without  notice.  He  thought  the  ques- 
tion was  much  too  serious  a  one  for  a 
single  Member  to  deal  with.  They  were 
dealing  with  the  welfare  and  pj*osperity 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  the  result  would  be  to  throw 
out  all  those  things  which  had  been 
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shown  by  en>erience  to  have  had  most 
disastrous  effects  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  enacted  40  years  ago.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  tmdertaken 
a  heavy  task,  and  had  brought  for- 
ward very  important  provisions,  which 
woidd,  he  hoped,  have  the  consideration 
of  Her  Mwesty's  Government;  but  to 
pass  this  Bill  was  simply  impossible. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
his  Amendment — that  the  Bill  be  reaa 
the  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Amendment,  said :  Sir,  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  much  satisfaction  felt 
at  the  course  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke)  has  taken  in  meeting  this  Bill 
with  an  open  negative,  for  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  extraordinary  attitude  in  which 
we  stand  in  regard  to  the  measure.  The 
responsibility  rests  almost'  entirely  with 
the  Government,  and  if  the  result  of  this 
debate  is  that  the  attention  of  those 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have  made 
local  taxation  their  study  is  directed  to 
the  plight  in  which  Scotland  is  placed, 
I  care  not  how  small  a  nimiber  go  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  into  the  lobby  to-day ; 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  when  Minis- 
ters have  once  given  this  matter  such 
consideration  as  it  deserves,  they  will 
take  measures  for  seeing  that  the  Bill 
never  becomes  an  Act.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Parliament  before  last,  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Ministry  containing,  with 
one  or  two  distinguished  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  present  Cabinet,  by  which 
the  area  of  rating  was  so  extended  as 
to  include  a  fair  admixture  of  rural  and 
urban  .parishes,  with  the  same  assess- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  after  the  Union 
Chargeability  Act  has  been  at  successful 
work  for  eight  years  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  That  principle,  as  is  well 
known,  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  poor 
rate  was  high  in  town  districts  and  low 
in  country  districts,  on  account  of  the 
large  portion  of  the  working  population 
bom  in  the  country  which  is  constantly 
being  driven  into  the  towns  in  search  of 
emplovment.  There  is  no  want  of  proof 
that  me  measure  was  as  popular  as  it 
deserved  to  be.  Its  passage  into  law 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a 
General  Election,  and  the  experience  of 
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those  of  us  who  had  the  doubtful  plea- 
sure of  a  house-to-house  canvas  was, 
that  it  was  almost  the  only  legislative 
performance  of  that  period  in  which  the 
householder  of  the  towns  took  a  lively 
and  personal  interest.  That  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  has  not  found  reason  to  change 
its  mind  or  its  policy  is  pretty  evident 
from  the  support  which  the  other  night 
it  lent  to  a  private  Bill  introducing  union 
chargeabili^  into  Ireland.  Now,  was 
the  noble  Ix)rd  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, who  spoke  in  behalf  of  that  Bill, 
aware  that  for  these  two  years  there  had 
been  hovering  about  the  Notice  Paper 
of  this  House,  imder  a  sort  of  half-ac- 
knowledged patronage  of  the  Scotch  de- 
partment of  his  own  Government,  a  Bill 
proposing  to  settle  the  question  of  Scotch 
assessment  on  another  basis  than  that 
of  universal  and  equable  union  charge- 
ability  ?  I  say  "  to  settle  "  the  question, 
because  the  Bill  does  not  propose  to  leave 
the  area  of  assessment  alone,  and  confine 
itself  to  certain  specific  changes  in  Poor 
Law  administration.  Not  at  all.  It  pro- 
poses to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  new- 
fangled system  of  grouping  burghal  pa- 
rishes, which,  under  a  specious  appear- 
ance of  working  in  the  direction  of  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act,  will,  in  effect, 
lead  Scotland  furtlier  than  ever  from 
the  policy  embodied  in  that  Act,  and 
from  the  declared  and  recognised  theories 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  there 
is  another  feature  in  this  Bill  which  I 
must  beg  to  commend  to  the  notice  of 
one  important  ^lember  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  I  regret  to  observe  is  not  present, 
in  his  Metropolitan  Rating  Act,  and  in 
the  more  general  measure  which  time 
did  not  allow  him  to  pass,  laid  down  the 
principle  of  a  uniform  deduction  fit)m 
the  gross  rental  of  different  classes  of 
property.  That  principle,  broadly  stated, 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  rated 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  an  abatement  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  property  which  was  perish- 
able and  expensive  to  maintain.  Houses 
therefore  which  need  repairs  and  insur- 
ance, and  wliich  are  so  perishable  that 
they  sell  for  about  half  the  nimiber  of 
years'  purchase  of  landed  property,  were 
to  be  subject  to  a  deduction,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  And  yet  here  we  have  a  Bill, 
which  last  year  appeared  to  be  in  a  left- 
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Handed  manner  under  the  protection  of 
the  Government,  "whicli  expressly  repealB 
that  section  of  the  Act  of  1 865  that  au- 
thorises a  deduction  from  the  gros8  rental 
for  repairs,  general  maintenance,  and 
insurance  of  mills  and  houses.  Is  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  of  the 
nature  of  this  Bill  ?  If  he  is  aware  of 
it,  how  oomea  it  that  he  has  not  pre* 
Tailed  upon  the  Cabinet  to  express  a 
decisive  objection  to  a  measure  which 
forbids  even  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
a  principle  north  of  the  Tweed  which 
they  wished  to  render  uniyersal  and  ob- 
ligatory to  the  south  of  it  ?  But  this 
measure  has  a  more  serious  defect  than 
its  inconsistency  with  previous  legisla- 
tion, and  that  defect  is  the  neglect — I 
wiU  say  more,  the  marked  severity — 
which  it  displays  towards  the  intereats 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  If  the  Bill 
passes  in  its  present  shape,  or  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  shape,  the  burgh 
population  will  suffer  so  heavily  that 
the  House  should  hesitate  to  give  the 
Bill  a  second  reading  until  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  great  and  small,  have  had 
time  given  them  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  the  matter.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  exactly  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  rate  in  rural 
and  ujrban  parishes  exists  in  Scotland 
as  existed  in  England  before  the  Union 
Chargeability  Act,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason*  There  as  here  the  popu- 
lation are  crowding  into  the  towns,  and 
by  their  course  are  not  impoverishing 
the  country,  but  are  actually  enriching 
it  by  giving  it  a  better  market  for  its 
produce ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  pau- 
perism of  the  country  has  a  special  ten- 
dency to  gravitate  towards  the  towns. 
Apart  from  the  siogular  attraction  which 
great  cities  aiford  to  vice  and  misery,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  persons,  no  longer 
fitted  by  their  age  for  the  exposure  and 
toil  of  agricultural  labour,  to  seek  light 
emplojTuent  in  factories  during  the  last 
few  years  of  life  or  of  independence. 
Hence  it  comes  that  there  are  many 
agricultural  parishes  which  pay  only  a 
half  or  a  third  of  the  rate  paid  in  the 
town  adjoining,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
grievance  in  itself  to  the  town  poptdation 
of  Scotland  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed 
professing  to  deal  comprehensively  and 
finally  with  lier  system  of  local  taxa- 
tion, which  neglects  to  do  for  them  what 
the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  passed  by 
the  Government,  did  for  England,  and 
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what  the  Union  Bating  Bill,  supported 
by  the  Government,  proposes  to  do  for 
Ireland.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that 
this  Bill  makes  combination  permissivG 
to  those  parishes  which  are  inclined  to 
adopt  it.  But  that  combination  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion, and  no  one  can  read  the  statement 
of  the  chairman,  publislied  last  year, 
without  perceiving  that  the  inclination 
of  that  Board  is  not  towards  the  prin* 
ciplo  of  union  rating.  Besides,  a  ques* 
tion  so  large  as  this  should  be  settled 
openly  by  Parliament  on  general  regu- 
lations laid  down  in  the  Statute-book, 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  a  body  whose  opinion  may 
vary  with  every  change  of  its  individual 
members.  And,  further,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  this  Bill— so  we  are 
told — is  to  make  very  wholesale  combi- 
nations in  the  case  of  burgh  parishes. 
But  the  combinations  which  take  place 
under  the  5th  clause  do  not,  and  are  not 
intended  to  remove  the  ineqtiality  of 
rating  between  town  and  country,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  portion  of  a  burghal 
parish  which  is  rural  in  its  nature,  and 
these  small  portions  of  country  will  suffer 
exceptionally  by  having  to  bein*  the  whole 
burden  which  ought  to  be  shared  with 
all  the  landward  parishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. And  do  not  imagine  that  3iis 
provision  was  introduced  with  any  in- 
tention of  relieving  the  bui^gh  rates. 
You  wiU  find  its  motive  in  the  8th 
page  of  the  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law 
Committee,  whicn  shows  that  bm-ghal 
parishes  are  grouped,  not  to  relieve  the 
rates  of  the  town  population,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rural  rates  from  , 
beiiig  burdened  by  ha%nng  paupers 
thrown  back  upon  them  who  have  lost 
an  urban  settlement  by  shifting  their 
residence  from  one  burghal  paiish  to 
another.  For  this  most  insufficient  rea- 
son, utterly  alien  to  the  interests  of 
towns,  the  bui'ghal  parishes  are  to  be 
grouped— not  into  unions  of  convenient 
siiie,  as  is  the  case  on  this  side  the 
Border,  but  into  amorphous  aggrega-^ 
tions,  one  of  which  will  contain  a  few 
thousand  people,  and  another  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  popidation  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  B^ut  the  town  populations  wOl  j 
suffer,  not  only  by  what  this  BlQ  refusea  | 
them,  but  still  more  by  what  it  imposes  1 
on  them.  Hitherto,  as  I  have  shown,  j 
in  an  earhe^r  part  of  my  speech,  housori 
property  has  enjoyed  a  certain  small ^ 
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and,  in  my  opinion,  a  just  advantage  as 
opposed  to  land.  But  according  to  the 
Hon.  Member  for  the  Ayr  burghs,  land 
is  to  be  put  at  an  immense  advantage 
as  opposed  to  house  property,  for  by  the 
17th  section,  assessment  according  to 
classification  is  made  compulsory,  except 
in  such  cases  as  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion may  remit  the  obligation.  Now, 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  this  matter  is  well  known.  In  the 
case  of  a  poor  rate  of  1«.  in  the  pound, 
owners  would  pay  6d,  and  occupiers  lOd, 
for  houses,  and  only  2d.  for  land,  so  that 
the  tenant  of  a  house,  as  opposed  to  the 
tenant  of  land,  will  lose  the  benefit  of 
a  somewhat  advantageous  deduction,  and 
suffer  the  great  evil  of  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous classification.  But  we  shall  be 
told  that  there  is  a  piece  of  sugar  which 
will  sweeten  any  pill,  however  bitter. 
No  qualification  is  exacted  from  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  on  the  parochial  board, 
except  that  he  is  a  ratepayer  who  has 
paid  his  rates.  This  measure  we  shall 
be  told  gives  us  for  the  first  time  self- 
government,  pure  and  unadulterated,  in 
local  matters.  Now,  I  hope  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  but  of  what  nature  is  this  self- 
government  ?  It  is  self-government  with 
just  as  much  ''  self"  in  it  as  the  Board 
of  Supervision  chooses  to  allow.  Parishes 
are  only  to  combine  if  that  Board  gives 
its  sanction.  It  is  to  have  power  to  classify 
lands  and  heritages,  power  to  compel 
parochial  boards  to  provide  poor-house 
accommodation,  and  receive  inmates  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  manner  only 
as  it  thinks  proper.  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  going  through  the  Bill, 
and  naming  all  the  points  on  which  the 
Board  of  Supervision  is  absolute  and 
autocratic.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the 
Bill  passes  it  will  be  difficult  to  know 
what  parochial  boards  are  to  meet  about. 
A  few  clerks  to  keep  accounts,  and  a  few 
collectors  to  get  in  the  rates,  would  be 
much  more  proper  instruments  for  the 
Board  of  Supervision  than  these  assem- 
blies that  are  now  thrown  open  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  free  and 
unconditional  popular  election.  The  Bill 
is  a  measure  for  consolidating  and  vastly 
extending  the  powers  of  a  Board  which 
in  days  not  long  ago  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayr  himself, 
far  too  powerful  already.  It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  ch^ige  of  opinion  in  all 
profane  history.    He  got  his  Committee 
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in  order  to  curse  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion, and  now,  behold !  he  has  blessed 
it  altogether.  This  Bill  of  his  is  nothing 
but  one  long  prophecy  of  Balaam ;  and 
we  who  looked  upon  him  as  our  champion 
against  the  Board  of  Supervision  may 
easily  find  a  parallel  for  ourselves  in  that 
chapter  of  history.  The  question  is, 
whether  Scotland  is  being  treated  quite 
handsomely  in  this  matter.  It  appears 
now,  that  year  after  year  a  Bill  proposing 
a  radical  change  in  her  system  of  loccQ 
administration  and  assessment  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  Table  by  an  irresponsible 

grivate  Member,  which  a  responsible 
[inister  then  urges  us  to  carry  through 
a  second  reading,  and  do  our  best  to 
amend  in  Committee.  Year  after  year 
our  lobbies  and  our  galleries  are  full  of 
unhappy  people,  hard-working  men,  who 
are  torn  from  distant  homes  and  impor- 
tant avocations,  in  order  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a  Bill  which,  so  long  as  it 
IS  in  private  hands,  has  no  real  chance 
of  becoming  law,  but  which  is  formid- 
able because  we  are  never  told  plainly 
whether  the  Gbvemment  intend  to  quash 
it  or  to  press  it  through.  It  is  not  fair 
that  when  measures  which  Scotland  has 
so  much  at  heart  are  in  prospect,  our 
Notice  Book  should  be  filled  and  our 
time  taken  up  with  Amendments  on  a 
Bill  that  is  not  destined  to  be  turned 
into  an  Act ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Mi- 
nisters to  set  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
rest,  and  plainly  to  declare  whether  they 
adopt  this  Bill  as  theirs,  or  whether  they 
vote  against  it.  And  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  they  will  stultify  their  English 
and  Irish  policy  alike  by  supporting  a 
Bill  which  contradicts  the  two  leading 
principles  that  guide  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  I  beg  to  second  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  fop 
Lanarkshire. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,) 

Mb.  ore  EWING  :  I  am  very  riad 
indeed  to  have  heard  the  remarks  which 
have  fallen  fi^m  my  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site. I  thought  that  he  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  but  I  presume  that 
he  has  changed  his  mind. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  at  any 
rate  he  should  like  to  know  when  any 
conversation  took  place  in  which  he  said 
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he  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  BiU  last  yearj 
as  hon.  Friends  around  him  would  tes- 
tify. This  year  he  was  certain  no  words 
had  passed  his  lips  in  approbation  of 
anything  in  the  Bill  except  the  clause 
throwing  the  election  of  the  parochial 
hoards  upon  tlie  ratepayers. 

JktB.  ORE  EWINQ :  I  am  very  glad 
to  hoar  that.  In  the  conversation  which 
took  place,  I  understand  that  my  hon. 
Friend*8  approval  applied  not  only  to 
one  clause,  but  to  the  remainder  of  the 
BiU.  I  am  quite  satiRficd  with  the  ex- 
planation he  has  made  ;  bat,  although  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Bill  on  its  second 
reading,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  he  has 
given,  I  do  not  think  this  Bill  is  intended 
to  injuriously  affect  tljc  burghs  of  Scot- 
land; indeed,  where  it  does  affect  them,  the 
tendency  is,  by  amalgamation,  to  make 
the  arrangement  more  just.  With  this 
part  of  the  Bill  I  quite  agree,  but  my 
objection  to  the  second  reading  is  that 
the  Bill  is  contrary  to  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  sat  patiently 
for  two  full  Sessions,  and,  I  believe,  the 
better  half  of  a  third,  and  examined 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  afier  great  deliberation,  came  to  a 
deciiiion  upon  the  subject.  Now  I  find 
that  this  Bill  is  not  in  conformity  with 
that  decision.  I  object  to  it,  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  differs  so  very 
materially  from  the  BiU  introduced  by 
the  hon-  Member  last  year,  and  the 
people  of  Scotland  have  had  no  time  to 
consider  those  very  important  alterations. 
I  am  surprised  the  hon.  Member  should 
think  we  have  not  dealt  fairly  wilh  him 
when  endeavouring  to  throw  the  BiU  out 
on  the  second  reading.  Wo  have  dune 
aU  wo  could  to  get  him  to  delay  the 
aeoond  reading,  so  that  the  pubUc  opinion 
of  Scotland  might  give  forth  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  We  have  promised  him,  if 
ho  made  certain  concessions,  not  to  op- 
pose it ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  wiUing 
to  listen  to  any  representations.  It  is 
too  important  a  measure  to  be  brought 
in  by  a  private  Member  of  this  House ; 
it  should  be  brought  in  by  the  full  au- 
thorit}^  of  the  Government  and  by  the 
Lord  Advocate.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  House,  and  certainly  to  Scotch 
Members,  to  recaU  them  to  the  origin  of 
this  inquiry  and  of  this  BiU.  It  wUl  be 
remembered  by  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Member,  when  moving  for  this  Commit- 
tee, made  a  long  and  rather  exciting 


speech,  finding  fault  with  the  boards  in 
Scotland  generally ;  and  in  order  to  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  House  what  he  then 
said,  1  wiU  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
his  speech — 

"  Mr,  Craufiird  pointed  out  that  the  old  mode . 
of  BUpporting  the  p^x>r  in  Scotland  waa  in  existJ 
©nee  since  the  16th  ccatiuy  down  to  1843,  The 
poor  of  Scotland  wore  support*^  under  the  old 
B3"Stemi  and  ho  maintained^  without  fejir  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  principle  on  which  that  law 
was  haat-d  and  administered  was  woU  adapted  to 
provide  for  the  nmintfisnatic't^  of  indigent  imd 
mcapuhlo  poor,  and  waa  one  eminently  quiditiij^ 
to  preserve  that  feeling  of  charity  witliuut  whicb 
the  fabric  of  society  could  not  he  effectively^ 
maintained,  lie  then  asserted  that  in  that  yeaiH 
(1869)  they  were  worse  off  than  they  were*  he- 
lore  the  introduction  of  th©  Bill  of  1845,  which, 
he  said,  demoralised  the  people.  Tlie  poor,  ho 
said,  chiiniGd  chanty  as  a  n^ht,  and  this  de- 
sti'oyed  the  prin*  iplo  of  inde|iPtndence,  and  tended|  j 
he  saidf  to  paup+,nBc  lh»*  country.  Then,  ajtfaii 
what  he  wanted  waa  an  iuquii'>  into  the  cause  t 
pauperiara,  and  the  pnnciple  of  tho  Poor  l^w, 
with  tho  Wewof  seeing  whether  they  could  have 
the  old  law  for  Scotland,  which  would  restore  to 
them  that  index^endencc  of  character  whic^h  was 
once  their  piide  and  glory  in  that  matter." — 
[See  3  Hansard,  cxciv,  5 13, J 

Now,  has  the  BUI  carried  out  the  decla- 
ration of  the  hon.  Member  ?  Does  it  carry 
out  the  resiUt  of  ouj  inquiry  ?  Certainly 
not.  For  what  does  he  propose?  We  have 
some  87  parishes  in  Scotland  suppiorted 
hy  voluntary  rates,  and  they  are  weU 
managed.  I  ean  mention  to  you  one 
parish  where  the  poor  ai'O  supported  l>y 
voluntary  rates,  pure  and  simple,  hy  the 
landowners.  They  do  not  ask  any  tenant 
or  anyone  but  landowners  to  pay  a  far- 
thing. The  collections  made  at  tho  parish 
church  doors  are  purely  voluntary,  and 
go  to  aid  the  assessment  of  the  heriturs. 
At  the  present  moment  the  assessment  of 
that  parish  is  only  M.  in  the  pound,  but 
etill  the  hon.  Member,  notwithstanding 
the  glowing  deseription  which  he  gives 
in  praise  of  the  whole  system,  brings,  in 
this  Bill,  a  compulsory  law  to  do  away 
with  all  this,  and  to  appoint  Inspectors 
of  the  poor,  build  pour-houses — every- 
things  in  fact,  which  we  reaUy  do  not 
require.  These  sraaU  parishes  manage 
their  affairs  much  better  on  the  principle 
on  wliich  the  hon.  Member  was  so  loud 
in  his  praise  when  he  asked  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject.  But 
now  it  seemed — to  quote  the  remark  of 
an  hon.  Member^ — the  hon.  Gentleman 
cursed  the  system  he  formerly  blessed. 
This  BiU  consists  of  53  clauses,  and  in 
30  of  these  clauses  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision and  the  whole  ^vreira  ^x^  \ft  \k^ 
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given  to  this  central  aflsociation  which 
he  formerly  so  much  condemned.  I  must 
say  that  the  hon.  Member's  conduct  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1869, 
but  I  do  not  object  to  his  change   of 
opinion.     I  object  to  this  Bill  becauBO  it 
is  contrary  to  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  5th  clause.    There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  feeling  in  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  Committee  that  the  country 
parishes  did  suffer  from  the  difficulty  of 
attaching  settlements  in  great  towns.   It 
was  also  felt  that  there  was  an  inequality 
of  assessment  within  the  Parliamentary 
burghs.     We  therefore  agreed  to  repoi-t 
that,  so  far  as  the  rate  w£w  concerned 
and  the  law  of  settlement,  we  were  de- 
sirous of  having  an   amalgamation   of 
parishes  in  burghs,  but   we  never  in- 
tended what  is  provided  for  by  this  BiU 
— to  amalgamate  the  whole  parishes  of 
large  towns  into  one  board  of  manage- 
ment ;    nor   did   we  intend    t-o   compel 
gmall    parishes    to    adopt    compulsory 
rating.  That  question  was  never  brought 
before   the  Committee;  and   so   far   as 
other  alterations  in  the  Bill   are   con- 
cerned, as  compared  T^ith  the  Bill  of  the 
previous  year,  they  are  very  important 
indeed.      Last  year  the  hon.   Member 
fixed  the  qualification  so  high  that  we 
on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House 
had  to  ask  that  it  be  reduced,  and  we 
got  him  to  reduce  it  to  £50,  from  £10D 
and  £300.  What  has  he  done  this  year  ? 
He  has  abolished  the  qualification  alto- 
gether, and  he  has  instituted  the  ballot ; 
and  his  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  the 
ballot  is   introduced   in  the  Education 
BilL     But  we  have  had  no  experience 
of  the  Education  Bill.     Before  I   came 
up  I  tried  to  elicit  the  feeling  existing 
on  the  subject,  and  I  assure  you  that  the 
feeling  was  against  the   system.     His 
reasons,  then,  for  introducing  this  novel 
system  I  do  not  understand.     How  can 
we  have  vote  by  ballot  if  you  give  a 
greater  number  of  votes  according  to  the 
valuation  of   the   property  you  hold  ? 
[Mr.   Craitfitrd  :    If  you   look   at  the 
schedule  you  wiH  see  all  that  provided 
for.]    All  I  can  say  is  I  have  read  it, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
I  will    not   detain   the    House  longer. 
na)ividel^']      I    trust   Her   Majesty's 
Government  will  agree  with  us  that  this 
Bill  should  not  pass  the  second  reading 
to-day,   and  that  they  will  instruct  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate 
io  bring  in  a  Bill  next  Session  to  con- 
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solid  ate  and  amend  all  the  Acts  passed 
on  this  subject  in  and  since  1845.  I  am 
sure  the  general  feeling  of  Scotland  ia 
that  the  Government  should  take  the 
refiponsibility  of  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  in  no  hurry  for  legislation, 
and  can  wait  till  the  Ivord  Advocate  can 
find  time  to  give  attention  to  it. 

The  LOED  ADYOCATE:  I  rose 
when  the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the 
Amendment  (Sir  Edwai^d  Colebrooko)  sat 
down,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  his  references  to  myself,  and  th# 
manner  in  which  those  references  wero 
received,  I  thought  it  would  be  con- 
venient and  in  accordance  with  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  House  that  I  should 
speak  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Sir, 
when  the  Committee  was  appointed,  over 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
has  introduced  this  Bill  (Mr.  Craufurd) 
presided,  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
— and  I  confess  I  thought  somewhat 
strongly — that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  for  the  appointment  of  that  Com* 
mittee  at  all.  It  was  appointed,  as  we 
sec  from  the  title  of  the  Keport,  *'to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Scotland,  and  whether  any  and  what 
amendments  should  be  made  therein." 
I  was  not  then  aware ^  nor  am  I  aware 
now,  that  any  euch  objections  existed,  or 
had  been  spoken  of  in  Scotland,  to  the 
operation  ol  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  as  re* 
quired  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
this  House  to  investigate  them,  I  was  not 
originally  a  Member  of  that  Conmiittee  \ 
but  shortly  after  its  appointment  I  was 
added  to  the  number  of  Members, 
having  been  asked  to  allow  my  name  to 
be  proposed  by  my  predecessor  in  office. 
I  attended  a  great  many  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
evidence  given,  and  what  I  did  not  hear 
I  read.  I  could  not  say  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  inquiry  that  I  remained  alto- 
gether of  the  opinion  which  I  had  been 
at  the  commencement;  because  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  done  a  gi'eat  deal  of  good  in  re- 
moving certain  impressions  or  pr*?judicGs 
which  existed  even  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  it.  Undoubtedly  that 
inquiry  removed  those  preconceived  and 
really  erroneous  notions  from  their  minds^ 
and  would  probably  also  have  the  effect 
of  removing  them  from  the  minds  of 
those  whose  communications  had  pro- 
duced those  erroneous  impressions ;  and 
to  remove  erroneous  impressions  of  that 
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description  is  certainly  of  considerable 
importance.  The  Committee  sat  in  the 
diaoharge  of  its  labours  for  about  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Session  be- 
foi'e  last — namely,  in  Jiilyy  1871 — it  pre- 
sented a  Keport  to  the  House  containing 
certain  recommendations^none  of  them, 
as  I  think,  relating  to  any  matter  of  first- 
rate  importance,  but  being  all  rather  of 
the  character  of  practical  improvements 
in  the  details  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion ;  but  of  such  a  character  that  had 
the  objections  which  were  stated  to  pre- 
vail in  Scotland  been  limited  to  these, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  occurred  to 
anybody  to  press  for,  or  that  this  House 
would  have  been  disposed  to  grant  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  Member  of  that  Committee,  I  think  we 
were  pretty  generally  unanimous — not 
altogether,  because  there  was  some  va- 
riety of  opinion — but  we  were  generally 
of  one  mind  in  regard  to  those  practical 
improvements  which  were  contnined  in 
the  Report.  However,  though  I  con- 
curred and  thought  that  moat  of  these 
recommendations,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  well  founded,  I  waa  not  of  opinion 
at  the  termination  of  the  inquiry  that 
the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  was  so  de- 
fective, or  that  there  were  any  such 
radical  errors  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  that  I  could  advise  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
such  urgency  as  to  demand  a  place 
amongst  those  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  determining  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  In  the 
course  of  the  vacation,  immediately  after 
tliis  Report  was  presented,  my  lion,  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr. 
Craufurd)  communicated  with  me.  His 
ability  and  perfect  candoui'  were  admi- 
rably manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
iut^iiiry  by  the  Committee — and  I  cannot 
rel'er  to  anything  more  satisfactorily 
illustrative  of  that  perfect  openness  to 
conviction  and  candour  wliich  distin- 
guished my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
throughout,  than  by  referring  to  some  of 
those  prepossessionft  which  had  been 
produced  Upon  his  mind  by  communica- 
tions from  without  before  he  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  but  which  he  yielded 
up  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry  which 
waa  conducted  under  his  chairmanship. 
I  may  observe  further  that  the  Report 
was  limited  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  practical  character,  to  which  I  refer,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 


which  were  very  far  short  of  some  of 
the  views  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  still  continued  earnestly  to  enter- 
tain even  after  the  inquiry  was  concluded. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  vacation,  after 
the  Beport  was  presented,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  good  enough  to  com- 
municate with  me  in  regard  to  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committ no.  He 
asked — I  thought  very  naturally,  but 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  more  experience  than 
myself  may  have  a  different  view  upontho 
subject — but  I  thought  it  was  a  very  na- 
tural and  proper  inquiry  for  Mm  to  make, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
I  des*igned  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
or  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  matter  in  his  hands  as  Chairman. 
Having  the  view  which  I  have  already 
expressed — that  I  could  not  advise  the 
Government  that  the  Poor  Law  of  Scot- 
land presented  a  case  of  such  urgent 
demand  for  reformation— I  had  no  hesi* 
talion  in  expressing  my  own  opinion— 
that  the  task  of  bringing  in  tho  Bill,  if 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  thought 
that  necessary,  to  cany  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  which 
were  so  generally  agreed  to>  as  I  have 
stated,  would  be  ynth  great  propriety 
left  in  his  hands.  Accordingly,  the  Bill 
of  last  year  was  introduced  with  this 
view.  I  am  not  aw  are  ^  so  far  as  that 
Bill  was  concerned,  that  my  hon,  and 
learned  Friend  conmiunicated  any  further 
with  me  or  with  the  Government  than  I 
have  stated.  Indeed,  the  word  *'  f mother'* 
is  out  of  place,  because  it  was  rather  as 
a  private  Member  and  a  friend  that  he 
communicated  with  me  than  as  an  otB- 
oial  or  Member  of  the  Government.  The 
Bill  which  was  introduced  last  year,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  was,  as  I  read 
it,  a  Bill  intended — and  plainly  upon  the 
face  of  it  intended — to  carry  out  the  re* 
commendations  of  the  Committee,  and  to 
do  no  more*  Whether  Clause  5  did  not 
go  beyond  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
parishes  within  burghs,  or  what  modifi- 
cations ought  to  be  made  upon  it  in 
order  to  render  it  conformable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  middng  the  recommendations 
to  which  I  shall  immediately  advert,  all 
this  appeared  to  me  to  be  matter  for 
consideration  in  Committee  and  not  for 
a  debate  upon  the  second  reading — but 
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with  the  exception  of  that  criticism,  such 
as  was  referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Laiiarkshire  (Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke),  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  was  ever  suggested  that  the  Bill 
professed  to  do  more  upon  the  face  of  it 
than  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  With  regard  to  that 
criticism  upon  the  5th  clause  of  this  Bill, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is 
in  these  words,  **  in  all  towns  consisting 
of  more  than  one  parish,  the  parishes  to 
be  combined."  I  apprehend  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  some 
parishes  which  were  partly  in  one  burgh 
and  partly  in  another.  Anyone  addres- 
sing nimself  to  the  draughting  of  a  clause 
intended  to  carry  out  general  recom- 
mendations continually  encounters  diffi- 
culties that  have  not  presented  themselyes 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  made  the  re- 
commendations, and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  found 
a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  recom- 
mendation— or,  it  maybe,  even  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tion, without  doing  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing more  which  might  not  recommend, 
itself  to  those  who  were  quite  of  opinion, 
that  the  recommendation  as  it  stood,  even 
if  it  could  be  carried  out  alone,  would  be 
beneficial.  Now,  I  thought  when  I  read 
this  clause  last  year — and  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  think  the  same  when  I  read  it 
in  the  Bill  of  this  year — that  the  pro- 
visions of  Clause  5  are  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  clause  ought  to  be  remodel- 
led and  restrained  to  do  what  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  and  no  more — for 
if  it  be  found  impossible  to  do  what 
they  have  recommended  without  doing 
something  more  at  the  same  time,  the 
question  will  be  whether  this  project  of 
union  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether. But  the  proposal  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  and  with  a  view  to  carry  it 
out ;  and  I  did  not  in  the  least  degree  re- 
gard the  Bill,  because  this  clause  ap- 
peared to  go  further,  as  thereby  depart- 
ing from  what  was  its  previous  cha- 
racter— namely,  a  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  which  the 
Committee  had  with  general  unanimity 
made.  The  Bill  of  this  year  contains  a 
provision,  and  an  important  one,  upon  a 
subject  that  was  not  under  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  Committee  at  all — ^I  mean  a 
provision  regarding  the  constitution  of 
parochial  boards.  No  one  can  deny  for 
a  moment  that  this  is  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  a  subject  of  first-rate  importance 
— and  I  was  glad,  I  confess,  to  near  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  say  that  if  it 
appeared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
Scotland,  he  was  quite  willing  to  abandon 
this  provision  altogether,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  as  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  upon 
those  portions  of  the  subject  which  they 
had  considered,  and  no  more.  After 
that  declaration — which  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  my  own  view — I  shall 
abstain  from  indicating  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  merits  of  that  provision, 
because  I  quite  think  that  this  Bill,  in 
the  hands  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  over  which,  as 
Chairman,  he  presided.  But  being  so 
limited,  I  confess — and  observe  I  am 
speaking  only  as  a  private  Member — ^it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  for  the  House  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  consider 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  it  in  Com- 
mittee, to  measure  them  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  of 
this  House  which  sat  so  long  and  so 
fully  entered  into  the  subject.  With  re- 
spect to  what  has  been  said  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke),  that  the 
Gk)vemmont  ought  either  to  make  this 
Bill  their  own  or  to  oppose  it,  I  must  say 
that,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
cannot  possibly  agree  in  what  I  under- 
stood him  to  say.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  according  to  precedent — ^it  would 
appecur  certainly  very  inconvenient  in 
practice  —  if  when  a  Bill  is  introduced 
by  a  private  Member  the  Government 
must  either  oppose  it  or  take  it  out  of 
his  hands.  While  I  remain  of  the  opi- 
nion which  I  ventured  to  state  to  tne 
House  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
reform  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  was  a 
subject  which  was  entitled  to  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
yet  nevertheless  I  think  it  very  fitting 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  system  should  have  an 
opportunity  on  the  days  and  hours  ap- 
propriated to  private  Members  of  tms 
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^Houae,  of  calmly  discussing  and  carry- 
aff  out    the    recommendations  of   the 
Select  Committee.     Why,  these  recom- 
PlnendatioHB  were  concurred  in  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  all  political  opinions  and 
representing  all  sorts  of  constituencies* 
There  was  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Fifeshire  (Sir  Robert   Austruther), 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Lanarkshire  (Sir  EdwEird  Colebrooke), 
the  hon.  Member  for  8t.  Andrews  (Mr. 
Ellico)j  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Glasgow  (Mr- 
Gordon),  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Peebles  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery), 
and  a  variety  of  othei's,  all  concurring 
generally  in  those  recommendations  of 
the  character  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
Why  is  the  Goveniment  to  take  such 
measures  as  that  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
private  Member,  into  whose  hands  it  so 
naturally  came  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee making  the  recommendations,  or 
to  oppose  the  measure  ?    Why,  the  Go- 
vernment, as  a  Government,  is  not  in- 
-terfering  in  tliis  matter  at   all.     As  a 
|8cotch  Member,  I  certainly  have  formed 
[my  opinion,  and  concur  generally  in  the 
commendations  of  the  Comniittee.     I 
ivo  had  no  hesitation  in  receiving  any 
rcommnnications  from  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  regard  to  what  he  proposed 

to  do  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  oxporienced 

^knyself  too  much  courtesy  and  kindness 
^■^t  the  hands  of  almost  every  Represen- 
^hative  from  Scotland  to  refuse  to  commu- 
^Kiicate  with  him  upon  any  matter  upon 
^nrhich  he  may  think  that  any  expression 
"^of  opinion  on  my  part  may  bo  of  service 
to  him.     I  have  not  hesitated  myself  to 
^H^mmunicate,  even  with  regard  to  mea- 
^Kui^es  which  may  be  presented  as  Go- 
^^wernment  measures,   with  friends  who 
^Pwere  private  Members,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  upon  whose  advice   I  could 
rely.     But  in  no  larger  sense  than  this 
has  there  been  any  communication  even 
with  myself  individually  with  respoLt  to 
thifi  Bill-     I  think  it  is  right  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
^^^ppointed  by  this  House,  dealing  with 
^B|»ractical  recommendations  in  regard  to 
l^mattere,  none  of  them  really  of  first-rate 
importance,    and    limited    to    parishes 
^^iri thin  burghs,  in  accordance  with  the 
^Hecommendation  of  the  Committee,     If 
^^hat  clause  goes  beyond  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee — ^if  it  is  found 
because  carrying  out  the  recom- 


mendation of  the  Committee  and  going 
no  further,  it  is  impracticable,  and  can- 
not really  be  framed — it  will  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  the  matter 
should  be  persevered  with  or  not.  It  is 
on  these  grounds  only  that  I  am  content 
for  myself  to  support  the  Second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  with  a  view  to  consider  its 
provisions  in  detail  in  Committee,  to 
measure  them  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by 
the  House,  and  with  the  view  that  it  is 
to  carry  these  out,  and  do  no  more. 

Mk,  MCLAREN  thoxight  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd) 
had  not  met  with  duo  justice  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  extension  of  his  Bill  be- 
yond the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee— for  he  found,  on  looking  at  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  that  his  Bill, 
in  place  of  being  beyond,  was  greatly 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  Report,  The  Committee 
recommended  that  every  town  in  Scot- 
land which  consisted  of  more  than  one 
parish  should  be  combined  ;  and  the  Bill 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  of  last 
3^©ar  contained  a  clause  that  evoi'y  burgh 
in  Scotland  should  be  combined,  and 
that  was  a  limitation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  because  there  were  large 
towns  in  Sct>tland  which  consisted  of 
more  than  one  parish,  and  which  were 
not  burghs.  Again,  the  Bill  of  this  year 
was  still  more  limited,  because  it  stated 
that  the  boundaries  of  burghs  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  should  Ibe  the  Par- 
liamentary boundaries.  It  was  there- 
fore an  injustice  to  charge  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  with  having  exceeded 
h  is  instructions.  If  it  wore  a  fact,  as  was 
stated  by  tho  right  hon,  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  tliis 
was  the  only  important  clause  in  the 
Bill,  the  other  arguments  he  proposed 
to  offer  w^ould  not  be  of  much  value. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  BiU  teemed  with 
objections.  In  his  judgment  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  Billa  relating  to  Scotland 
that  he  had  seen — it  could  only  be 
amended  on  the  principle  of  supplying  a 
new  lock,  a  new  stock,  and  a  new  barrel. 
This  led  to  the  question — Wliy  have  not 
the  Government  themselves  introduced 
a  measure  ?  He  ooncun-ed  entirely  with 
what  was  said  by  the  Home  Secretary 
at  Glasgow— that  a  large  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Poor  Law  waa 
one  for  the  Government  rather  than  fur 
a  private  Member.    Well,  nobody  denied 
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that  this  was  a  large  measure.    It  was 
objected  to  because  it  was  too  large  a 
measure,  and  therefore  it  logically  fol- 
lowed, from  tbe  terms  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  charge  of  this  large 
measure.  There  were  other  considerations 
which  made  it  a  BiU  that  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  ought  peculitirly  to  have  charge  of, 
and  ought  to  have    introduced.    This 
Bill  dealt  with  the  Department  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  large 
extent.    It  made  grants  of  public  money 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.     He  had 
no  doubt  that  money  would  be  rightly 
expended  if  all  the  clauses  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  Bill  were  carried ; 
but  he  was  now  speaking  of  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  a  Bill  involving  a 
large  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
for  various  purposes  without  the  Qto- 
vemment  being  made  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences.    He  hoped  some  Member  of 
the  Government  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  approved  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  pubHc  money ;  and  he 
made  that  request  for  this  reason — ^that 
last  year  all  these  grants  were  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  BiU,  and  many  con- 
stituencies petitioned    in   favour  of  it 
because  these  grants  were   in  it;    but 
when  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Com- 
mittee, these  grants,   by  desire  of  the 
Treasury,  were  dropped  out.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Ayr  says  the 
Bill  he  has  brought  in  this  year  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  second  edition 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year.     How  that  could 
be  he  (Mr.  M'Laren)  could  not  under- 
stand, for  he  found  that  all  the  money 
clauses  that  were  struck  out  of  the  BiU 
last  year  were  incorporated  in  the  Bill 
of  this  year.     For  example,  Section  15 
took  power  to  lend  money  at  3J  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  during  a  lonff  term  of  years. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  given  their  con- 
sent   to  that?    He  should  be  glad  to 
find  that  they  had ;  but  still  that  was  an 
important  matter,  as  to  which  it  would 
be  well  that  they  should  have  informa- 
tion.    Then,   in    Section    19,    the    Bill 
enacted  that  all  Crown  property  in  Scot- 
land should  in  future  pay  poor  rates,  the 
same  as  the  property  of  private  parties. 
That  was  a  principle  which  he  also  cor- 
dially assented  to,   provided   it  was  a 
principle  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  but  he  wished 
to   know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vemment  assented  to  the  principle 
being  applied  to  Scotland,  because  he 
had  always  understood  that  until  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  had  been  given  in 
such  cases  a  Bill  was  not  permitted  to 
go  forward.  Then,  by  Clause  29,  one- 
half  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  of  Scotland  was  to  be  paid  by 
Her  Majesty's  Exchequer.  He  had  no 
objection  to  that— on  the  contrary,  he 
approved  of  it,  if  the  principle  were  to 
be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  given  their  consent  to  that 
proposition  r  Then,  by  Clause  32,  the 
Bill  enacted  that  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
all  medical  salaries,  attendances,  and 
medicines  should  be  paid  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt)vemment.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
sanctioned  that  ?  Again,  in  Clause  39, 
auditors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Supervision,  and  to  be  paid  by 
the  Crown.  Now,  the  number  of  audi- 
tors was  not  fixed — ^it  was  to  be  such  a 
number  as  the  Board  of  Supervision 
mi^ht  think  fit,  with  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  appoint.  That 
seemed   to    be    rather    an    anomalous 

gjwer.  Then,  by  the  present  law,  the 
oard  of  Supervision  was  entitled  to 
appoint  two  superintendents  to  peram- 
•bulate  the  coimtry  in  special  cases,  and 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
By  the  present  Bill  the  word  **  two  " 
was  struck  out  of  the  former  Act,  and 
the  words  **  such  numbers  as  the  Board 
of  Supervision  may  think  fit"  intro- 
duced. He  wished  to  know  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given 
consent  to  these  provisions  ? — because  if 
they  had  not,  and  supposing  the  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time — which  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be — they  might  have 
all  these  things  thrown  out,  as  they  were 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  Now,  in  regard  to  lar^e  combi- 
nations he  would  not  say  anySiing,  be- 
cause that  subject  had  been  so  well 
dealt  with  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke) ; 
but  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Ayr  tried  to  take  some 
credit  to  his  own  Bill  for  having  caused 
two  parishes  to  be  united — one  in  Glasgow 
and  another  in  the  city  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent — he  must  state  the 
facts  of  the  case.  In  place  of  its  being 
a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  a  matter 
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hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment himself  approved  much  that  was 
in  the  Bill.  He  should  himself  support 
the  second  reading,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Government  intended  to  do 
so  also — at  least,  he  supposed  so,  as  they 
permitted  the  Lord  Advocate  to  vote  for 
it  in  order  that  Amendments  might  be 
made  in  Committee. 

Mr.  CRAUFUED,  in  reply,  said,  it 
would  be  uselessly  detaining  the  House 
to  go  through  all  the  faults  that  had 
been  found  with  the  Bill ;  but  he  pro- 
mised to  answer  them  if  he  were  allowed 
to  go  into  Committee.  As  to  the  con- 
stituency which  elected  the  small  mem- 
bers of  parochial  boards,  he  preserved 
the  present  law,  which  provided  that  no 
person  could  be  elected  or  vote  who  is 
not  assessed  to  the  rates,  and  has  not 
paid  them.  This  disposed  of  the  alle- 
gations that  he  was  putting  the  elec- 
,  tion  into  the  hands  of  paupers.  More- 
over, nobody  could  sit  as  an  elected  small 
member  who,  within  three  years,  had 
been  excused  from  paying  the  rate.  Hon. 
Members  seemed  to  fear  that  he  was 
ffoing  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
forms  of  the  House  in  order  to  force 
the  measure  through.  That  was  not  at 
all  his  intention.  He  should  endeavour 
to  consult  Scotch  Members  in  fixing  a 
day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill 
which  would  give  them  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  discussion.  The  second 
reading  had  been  fixed  for  this  early  day 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  private  Members  in  forwarding  their 
measures,  but  he  was  desirous  of  giving 
Scotch  Members  and  the  Scotch  people 
ample  time  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Question  put,  ''That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  48 ;  Noes 
181  :  Majority  133. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

LABOUBEBS'     COTTAGES    (SCOTLAND)     BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Fokdycz,  Bill  to  focilitate 
the  erection  of  Labourers'  Cottages  and  other 
buildings  by  agricultural  tenants  in  Scotland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fordyce,  IVIr. 
M'CoMBiE,  JMr.  Barclay,  Sir  Gbobob  Bal- 
rouR,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

'BiQlpr$m%t€d,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  S3.] 

Jfr.  Anderson 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  DISTRICTS  (CONSOLI- 
DATED rate)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Bill 
to  provide  for  a  Consolidated  Eate  in  Ix>ral  Go- 
vernment Districts,  mdered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Mr.  Francis  Powell, 
and  Colonel  Brisb. 

Billj^r^MM^^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  84.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
ThuTBday,  21th  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— Horses,  The 
Lord  Strathnaim  ad<ied  in  the  place  of  The 
Earl  of  Lucan. 

Public  Bills — First  Reading — ^Victoria  Embank- 
ment (Somerset  House)  *  (28)  ;  Bastardy 
Iaws  Amendment*  (29). 

Third  JUaditta— Cove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages Legalization  *  [UJ,  and  passed, 

CHELSEA  WATER  BILL,  [h.l.] 
SECOND    READINa. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Seoond  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Lord  FITZWALTER,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  there  was  one  thing  which  gave 
him  confidence  in  performing  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  and  it  was  that,  except 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
their  Lordships*  House  never  refused  a 
second  reading  to  a  Private  Bill.  Far 
be  it  from  him  to  say  that  it  was  not 
quite  within  their  Lordships'  province 
to  stop  the  further  progress  of  any  Bill 
at  any  stage ;  but  he  did  hope  that  when 
a  body  of  men,  associated  to  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  towards  a  large  population, 
came  before  their  Lordships'  House  with 
a  project  of  public  utility,  and  asked  for 
an  inquiry  into  that  project,  such  in- 
quiry would  not  be  refused,  but  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
case  before  a  Committee,  when  it  could 
be  fully  examined  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. He  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  Chelsea  Water  scheme, 
because  that  was  not  the  question  before 
their  Lordships — they  were  not  asked 
to  say  it  was  one  which  Parliament 
ought  to  adopt  in  its  present  shape,  all 
they  were  asked  to  do  was  to  treat  it  as 
they  did  other  Private  Bills— to  let  it  go 
before  a  Select  Committee,  which  ooiUd 
examine  the  plans  and  hear  ibe  argu- 
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meats  of  counsel  and  tlie  evidence  of 
witnesses.  He  begged  leave  to  eay 
that  the  matter  could  not  be  properly 
examined  by  euch  an  assembly  as  their 
Lordships'  House,  He  was  quite  aware 
that  in  the  minds  of  some  parties  there 
were  strong  objections  to  the  Bill;  but 
he  ventured  to  think  that  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  it  had  been  created  by 
statements  which  had  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  had  been  alleged  by  tlie  Lord 
Mayor  at  a  public  meeting  that  if  the 
scheme  were  carried  out  '*  the  finest  plea- 
sure-ground of  all  England'*  would  be 
destroyed  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ground  to  be  occupied,  if  the  Bill  was 
paaeed,  was  a  flat  meailoWf  and  the  only 
deetructiou  would  be  the  destruction  of  a 
marsh.  Again,  it  was  asserted  that  it 
was  proposed  to  build  opposite  to  the 
Gardens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  a 
river  wall  a  mile  in  length,  while  the 
fact  was  that  it  would  be  only  930  yards 
long.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the  wall 
was  to  be  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whereas  the  nearest  point  of  the  reser- 
voir would  be  30  yards  from  the  river, 
^po  that  the  river  bank  woidd  be  wholly 
touched,  and  there  would  be  space 
for  planting  trees  between  the  river  wall 
and  the  reservoir.  These  statementa 
could  not  be  proved  before  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  Motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, and  therefore  it  would  be  very  hard 
that  the  Company,  who  were  seeking  to 
"ve  a  large  district  the  benefit  of  good 
'»ter,  should  be  prevented  from  being 
heard  and  advancing  evidence  in  support 
of  their  scheme.  And  what  was  the 
case  of  the  Company  ?  As  their  Lord- 
ships knew,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
pany to  provide  the  best  water  they  could 
obtain  for  a  large  number  of  parishes, 
with  which  most  of  their  Lordships  were 
acquainted.  Supposing  this  to  be  a 
proper  attempt  to  supply  the  great  mass 
of  population  in  the  district  with  good 
water,  was  it  right  to  refuse  the  promo- 
ters a  hearing  ?  The  Government  em- 
ployed as  an  Inspector  of  Water  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  expcHenced  per- 
sons in  these  matters.  Ho  had  fre- 
quently reported  that  certain  eonditione 
were  essential  to  a  supply  of  pure  water  ; 
and  the  Company  had  been  told  by  one 
of  the  first  water  engineers  in  the  king- 
dom that  the  scheme  propoead  in  the 
Bill  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  before 
fixing  on  the  present  site  they  had  taken 


the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
persons,  who  all  reported  that  it  was 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
If  carried  into  efi'ect,  it  would  not  give 
a  single  additional  sixpence  of  dividend 
to  the  shareholders.  The  outlay  of 
£150,000  would  not  give  them  any  ad- 
vantage, but  it  would  benefit  those  who 
drank  the  water.  By  means  of  an  in- 
quiry before  a  Committee,  the  Company 
would  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  any 
better  scheme  could  be  prepared.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  persons  holding 
appointments  under  the  Government  had 
joined  in  recommending  the  Company 
to  promote  this  Bill.  As  he  had  said, 
the  ground  to  be  taken  was  not  in  tho 
least  ornamental ;  the  plan  would  not 
affect  residential  property  in  any  way ; 
and  the  Thames  bank  would  be  un- 
touched. He  therefore  trusted  that 
their  Lordships  would  permit  the  BiU  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  and  send  it,  in  tho 
ordinary  way,  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Moved,  '*ThattheBillbenowread2*." 
^{Th  Lord  Fihwalter). 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  in  the  absence  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Cairns)  who  had 
given  notice  to  move  a.s  an  Amendment 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  he  had  himself  under- 
taken to  do  so.  His  noble  Friend  who 
moved  the  second  reading  (Lord  Fitz- 
walter)  had  devoted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  speech  to  a  vindication  of 
tho  purity  of  the  motives  that  had  actu- 
ated the  directors  of  the  Company;  but 
his  noble  Friend's  efforts  in  that  line 
had  been  whoUy  superfluous.  No  one 
desired  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Company.  No  doubt  they 
had  endeavoured  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  shareholders,  with  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  in  accordance  with  the  obli- 
gations cast  on  them ;  but  that  House 
had  a  duty  as  well  as  the  directors  of 
the  Company — it  was  their  Lordships' 
duty  if  not  theirs  to  look  after  the  public 
interests  in  this  matter.  He  had  tho  de- 
posited plans  before  him  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  the  facts  were. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  the  proposed 
wall  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  but,  looking  at 
the  plan,  he  found  that  the  wall  was 
positively  in  the  river* 

Lord  FITZ  WALTER :  That  was  the 
first  plan ;  there  was  an  amended  plan* 
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The  Maeqttess  of  SALISBXJET  said, 
he  believed  he  was  looking  at  the  last 
edition.  Of  course,  what  the  Company 
might  be  prepared  to  do  under  pressure 
was  quite  another  thing.  It  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  promoters  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  large  powers,  but  to  in- 
timate that  they  did  so  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  without  any  intention  of  act- 
ing upon  them.  This  course  was  some- 
what analogous  to  that  pursued  by  those 
obliging  persons  who  offered  youn^  gen- 
tlemen money  and  only  required  m  re- 
turn their  signature  to  a  bit  of  paper, 
which  they  assured  them  meant  nothing. 
But  if  they  once  got  the  piece  of  paper 
they  would  act  on  it.  And  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  attach  about  the 
same  value  to  the  professions  of  pro- 
moters given  under  such  circumstances, 
and  might  suspect  that  if  they  once  got 
the  power  they  were  likely  to  act  upon 
it.  The  reservoirs  and  wall  proposed  by 
the  Company  were  to  be  opposite  to  the 
Pavilion  Terrace,  in  the  grounds  of 
Hampton  Court.  For  a  leng^  of  some 
thousand  yards  an  erection  was  to  be 
built — it  might  be  a  bank  or  it  might  be 
a  wall,  but  according  to  all  precedent  it 
would  be  a  wall.  They  proposed  that  it 
should  be  22  feet  high,  but  might  be  27 
feet  high,  and  was  to  extend  opposite  the 
whole  length  of  the  Pavilion  Terrace. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  somewhat 
slightingly  of  the  land  upon  which  this 
erection  was  proposed  to  be  made.  It 
was  not  possible  to  exhibit  in  the  House 
a  photograph  of  the  spot ;  but  the  coun- 
try must  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
their  Lordships ;  and  so  far  from  being 
an  ugly  marsh  it  was  a  bank  very  beau- 
tifully wooded,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
the  rem£irkable  attractions  of  one  of  the 
few  places  on  the  Thames  left  in  their  na- 
tural beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  sought  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
pleasure  and  recreation.  Now,  if  the 
Park  at  Hampton  Court  were  the  pro- 
perty of  any  of  their  Lordships— what 
would  thoy  do  in  such  a  case?  Here 
was  a  park  of  singularly  natural  beauty, 
and  all  the  more  endeared  to  the  pos- 
sessors because  it  had  been  such  a  park 
for  many  hundred  years.  Suppose  a 
water  company  proposed  to  build  oppo- 
site to  it  a  wall  27  feet  high,  which  would 
cut  off  half  the  river  from  that  proprie- 
tor and  extend  for  a  length  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  principal  features  in 
his  park — ^would  not  the  proprietor  say 


that  such  an  erection  wouldmakehis  place 
uninhabitable,  and  would  he  not  ask 
that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
prevent  such  an  injury  ?  But  if  he  were 
unable  to  prevail  on  Parliament  to  put 
an  end  to  such  a  scheme,  a  private 
proprietor  whom  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
jure in  such  a  way  would  have  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  the  country  to  appeal  to.  He 
would  get  compensation,  and  he  would 
also  have  an  an  opportunity  of  arguing 
his  case  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. But  the  Public  at  large  were 
the  virtual  possessors  of  the  Park  at 
Hampton  Court.  They  resorted  to  it  in 
thousands  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Now  it  was  proposed  to  take  from 
the  Public  the  enjoyment  they  had  hi- 
therto had  of  their  Park ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  compensate  the  Public 
as  a  private  proprietor  might  be  com- 
pensated, for  the  simple  reason  the  rules 
of  Parliament  did  not  allow  of  the  Pub- 
lic being  heard  before  a  Pcurliamentary 
Committee  in  such  a  case.  That,  then, 
was  his  justification  for  asking  their 
Lordships  to  r^ect  this  Bill  on  the  se- 
cond reading.  He  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
throwing  out  Private  Bills  on  the  second 
reading  as  a  rule.  On  each  Bill  there 
were  generally  two  contending  parties, 
whose  differences  could  best  be  adjusted 
before  a  Select  Committee ;  but  in  this 
case  the  Public  could  not  be  heard  be- 
fore a  Committee  at  all — in  point  of  fact 
the  Committee  would  hear  nothing  but 
the  grievances  of  private  individuals  and 
the  case  for  the  promoters,  and  all  that 
the  Public  would  suffer  would  be  abso- 
lutely shut  out  fi^m  their  consideration. 
If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  metropolis  with  water, 
except  by  means  of  this  scheme,  the  case 
would  be  different ;  but  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  the  slenderest  economy  that 
had  induced  the  Company  to  fix  upon 
tliis  particular  spot.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  fix  on  a  site  for 
their  reservoirs  higher  up,  like  the  other 
Companies.  He  held  a  letter  from  Mr. 
HawKsley,  the  eminent  engineer,  who 
indicated  another  spot ;  and  as  he  ima- 
gined there  was  no  difficulty  on  this 
point,  he  did  not  think  that  those  who 
opposed  the  second  reading  were  open 
to  the  charge  of  tiyinff  to  prevent  the 
Company  from  obtainmg  a  supply  of 
water.  There  was  one  oOer  oqeotion 
which  had  hmm  wtfgatuk^^amhj ^ 
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etingiualiGd  authority*  It  was  that  a 
igh  wall  running  for  a  length  of  half  a 
niile  along  that  part  of  the  Thames 
would  considerably  increase  the  riak  of 
fatal  accidents  to  not  always  experienced 
oarsmen,  who,  when  their  boat«  now 
capsiised,  swam  to  the  bank  and  were 
able  to  get  on  land.  It  did  not  require 
"  .6  gift  of  prophecy  to  see  that  such  a 
all  would  much  increase  the  risk  run  by 
such  persons.  For  all  these  reasons  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading. 

Amendment  moved ^  to  leave  out 
("now,")  and  insert  (^'this  day  six 
months-")— (57i^  Margmss  of  Salisbury,) 

Eaill  GEANTILLE  said,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  sajdng  a  few  worda  before  their 
Lordships  went  to  a  division.  He  did 
not  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
"  e  merits  of  the  Bill,  and  he  thought  he 
as  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that 
ere  were  a  gi'eat  many  of  their  Lord- 
quite  as  incompetent  in  that  re- 
os  he  was.  But  the  preliminary 
gs  with  regard  to  this  Bill  re- 
minded him  very  much  of  what  used  to 
go  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
first  knew  it.  At  the  time  to  which  he 
ferred  there  was  canvassing  on  both 
Ides  in  the  case  of  every  Private  Bill, 
"ow,  in  this  instance  he,  and  no  doubt 
all  of  their  Lordsliipa,  had  been  canvassed 
on  both  sides,  and  had  been  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  papers— one  by  the  pro- 
moters and  the  other  by  the  opponents 
of  this  Water  Bill,  The  promoters  said 
the  object  they  had  in  view  was  one  of 
a  great  sanitsiy  character;  they  were 
desirous  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  pure  water,  and  they  asked 
that  their  project  should  not  be  rejected 
till  they  had  an  opportimity  of  laying  its 
"  its  before  a  Select  Committee.  That 
.8  the  course  taken  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
said  the  scheme  was  one  to  destroy  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  that  if  it  were  adopted 
it  would  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
that  place  by  tJie  thousands  who  at  pre- 
sent resorted  to  it.  Now,  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  say  what  was  the  fact  and 
what  was  not  the  fact  in  this  case.  That 
was  the  first  point  to  be  aseertained ; 
and  he  believed  the  only  way  in  which 
their  Lordships  could  ascertain  it  was  by 
means  of  a  Select  Committee,  But  the 
noble  Marc^uess  who  moved  the  rejection 
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of  the  Bin  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
argued  that  the  Public  would  not  have 
the  advantage  which  would  be  possesaed 
by  a  private  proprietor  if  Hampton  Court 
were  his  park.  He  thought  the  noble 
Marquess  was  mistaken.  He  did  not 
think  the  private  owner  of  a  park  on  the 
side  of  the  river  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  wall  was  proposed  to  be  erected 
would  have  any  locus  standi  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  either  that  House 
or  the  House  of  Commona.  While  the 
noble  Marquess  argued  that  those  works 
would  destroy  the  scenery  on  that  part 
of  the  Thames,  the  promoters  stated 
tliat  they  were  ready  to  agree  that  the 
waE  would  be  so  far  back  that  trees 
might  be  planted  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  reservoirs,  so  far  from 
being  a  disfigurement,  would  positively 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  bank  by  the  erection 
of  any  edifices  along  the  edge  of  the 
river.  He  gave  no  opinion  of  his  own 
aa  to  these  allegations,  or  as  to  what  was 
said  about  half  of  the  river  being  taken 
away  in  front  of  Hampton  Court.  What 
he  wished  to  ui^ge  was  that  it  was  not 
desirable  their  Lordships  should  come 
down  in  unusual  crowds  to  vote  on  a 
Bill  like  tliis.  It  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
take  its  chance  in  the  usual  way  beforo 
a  Select  Committee.  He  thought  public 
attention  was  sufB^ciently  directed  to  the 
matter  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  Bill 
being  passed  ultimately  if  it  was  not 
desirable.  If  the  Select  Committee  came 
down  and  said — **  There  are  certain  facta 
proved  to  our  satisfaction,  but  there  are 
other  facts  which  ought  to  have  their 
influence,  though,  in  accordance  with 
the  Eules  of  the  House,  we  were  pre- 
cluded from  going  into  them  " — in  such 
a  case  as  that  it  would  be  for  their  Ix)rd- 
ships'  House  to  strike  the  balance ;  but 
he  did  hope  that  sctme  others  would  join 
him  in  voting  with  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  second  reading,  not  thereby 
to  vote  for  the  Bill,  but  to  vote  that  it 
might  bo  subjected  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial inquiry. 

The  MAiiQUEss  of  HEBTFORD  said, 
he  should  oppose  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the 
general  Public,  and  on  behalf  of  those 
visitors,  both  English  and  foreign,  who 
came  in  such  numbers  to  adnure  the 
scenery  around  Hampton  Court.  The 
Company  professed  that  their  object  was 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  good  water  j  but 
in  a  report  which  showed  the  amount  of 
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organic  impitrity  contameJ  m  a  given 
Tolume  of  the  different  waters  supplied 
to  London  it  was  shown  that  while  the 
water  of  the  Lambeth  Works,  taken  at 
8unbury,  contained  4  8,  the  water  taken 
at  Thames  Ditton  contained  only  4*3. 
Ko  doubt  a  supply  of  good  water  was 
very  desirable;  but  the  Chelsea  Com- 
pany had  an  opportunity,  two  years  ago, 
of  joining  in  the  Lambuth  Works,  but  for 
Bome  reason  best  known  to  themselves 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  He 
was  at  Hampton  Oourfc  that  morning, 
and  found  that  the  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  was  under  water,  being 
flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and 
lie  was  informed  that  had  there  been  a 
river  wall  there,  such  as  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  build,  the  Hampton  Court  Park, 
and  perhaps  tlie  Palace  itself,  would 
have  been  flooded. 

YisoouKT  MID  LET  ON  admitted 
that  there  ought  to  be  special  grounds 
for  departing  from  the  usual  practice  of 
Parliament  in  regard  to  Private  Bills, 
but  he  thought  there  were  those  special 
grounds  in  this  case.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  locality  were  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  though  the  Company  had 
no  doubt  had  great  diffioolty  in  finding 
a  site  for  their  reservoir,  other  sites  of  a 
much  less  objectionable  oliaraoter  than 
the  one  they  nad  fixed  upon  might  be 
found. 

Eaex  GEEY  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  it  would 
be  a  very  unusual  course  to  reject  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  if 
it  were  fi'equently  followed  it  would  lead 
to  very  serious  inconveniences.  Formerly 
it  was  the  practice  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  consider  private  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  itself.  It  was  impos- 
fiible  in  cases  where  extensive  evidence 
or  complicated  plans  were  involved  to 
give  them  consideration  in  a  large  as- 
sembly, and  the  result  was  that  in  cases 
where  great  pecuniary  interests  were  in- 
Tolvod  on  both  sides  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
was  often  decided,  not  fairly  according 
to  its  merits,  but  by  canvass  and  private 
intrigue.  Those  who,  like  himself,  were 
old  enough  to  remember  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  40  years  ago,  must  know 
that  the  abuses  became  so  seandaloua 
and  intolerable  that  Parliament  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  each  House ^ 
in  its  collective  capacity,  was  totaUy  unfit 
to  deal  with  such  questions,  and  that 
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they  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  where  they  could  be  maturely 
consadered,  and  where  the  matter  could 
be  decided  after  a  careful  examination  of 
plans  and  the  hearing  of  evidence.  He 
was  far  from  saying  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  in  respeot  of  private 
legislation  were  even  at  this  moment 
altogether  satisfactory,  but  certainly 
they  were  a  great  impi-ovement  on  the 
former  state  of  things.  At  the  pesriod 
to  which  he  had  referred  he  had  seen  all 
the  excitement  that  usually  charaoterijced 
a  debate  on  a  great  party  question  im- 
ported into  the  consideration  of  a  Private 
Bill.  It  was  most  important  for  the 
honour  and  character  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  that  the  old  abuses  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rear  their  heads  again ; 
but,  having  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  the  House  at  that  moment,  he  would 
venture  to  ask  their  Lurdships  whether 
a  danger  of  that  kind  did  not  really 
exist  ?  Was  the  question  of  this  second 
reading  before  their  Lordsliips  without 
any  canvass — without  any  solicitation  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  ?  He  was 
afraid  that  could  not  be  said.  But  it  had 
been  said  that  there  wei*e  special  reasons 
for  taking  this  Bill  out  of  the  ordinary 
category  of  private  legislation.  He  had 
listened  carefully  for  those  reasons,  but 
he  liad  not  been  able  to  discover  them. 
There  was  not  one  of  their  Lordships 
who  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  tliat 
—apart  from  what  was  contained  in  the 
papers  which  had  been  printed  on  one 
side  and  the  other — he  had  information 
which  would  enable  him  to  form  a  sound 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  parties 
was  in  the  right.  The  case,  therefore^ 
was  exactly  one  in  which  their  Lordships 
should  a^lhore  to  their  usual  practice  of 
referring  the  BlU  to  a  Select  Committee, 
The  noble  Marquess  who  moved  the 
Amendment  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said  the  Public  could  not  be  heard  by  a 
Select  Committee.  Now,  he  found  among 
the  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames,  and  the  raai^ 
dents  of  Thames  Ditton ;  and  he  found 
that  money  was  being  raised  to  assist 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  putting 
their  ease  before  Parliament.  He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  not  sending  the  Bill  before  a 
Select  Committee.  No  doubt  the  Select 
Committee  would  be  quite  alive  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  public  in- 
terests and  of  prerenting  Hampton  Court 
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from  being  damaged ;  and  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  Bill  would  injure 
Hampton  Court  in  the  manner  alleged 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  chance 

"  its  becoming  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Tkk  Buke  of  RICHMOND  said,  he 

lid  not  mean  to  follow  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  into  a  history  of  the  private 
legislation  of  Parliament ;  but  as  he  was 
one  of  the  individuals  to  whom  the  noble 
Earl  alluded  when  he  said  that  not  one  of 
their  Lordships  had  information  sufii- 
nt  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  oonclu- 

ton  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill^  he  ven- 
red  to  tell  the  noble  Earl  that  he,  for 
had  that  information.  More  than 
that^  he  was  convinced  that  he  did  not 
stand  alone.  The  majority  of  the  noble 
Lords  then  present  were  as  capable  of 
ming  to  a  decision  on  the  Bill  as  any 
4ect  Committee  would  be.     His  noble 

'riend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiFairs, 

ith  that  ingenuity  of  which  ho  ,was  so 

eat  a  master,  ran  round  the  subject  to 

discussed,  and  left  the  public  interests 

together  out  of  consideration  ;  and  the 
ble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  referred 
the  Petitions  of  the   inhabitants   of 

hames  Ditton  and  the  Conservators  of 
"the  Thames.  But  the  noble  Earl  had 
quite  omitted  to  show  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Thames  Ditton  would  have  any 
locu*  tiandi  before  a  Select  Committee.  If 
they  would  not,  how  could  they  protect 
the  public  interests?  But  the  noble 
Earl  said  the  public  interests  would  be 
guarded  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames.  Now,  if  the  Conservators  of 
the  Thames  attempted  to  go  outside  the 
four  corners  of  their  petition,  which  had 
reference  solely  to  the  navigation  and 
bed  of  the  river,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  refuse  to  hear 
them.  The  case  of  the  general  Public 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  fretjiienting 
Hampton  Court  could  not,  in  any 
way,  be  brought  before  a  Committee, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  of 
all  the  able  men  in  the  body  of  Parlia- 
mentary agents,  the  ablest  would  not  be 
able  to  draw  up  a  Petition  whiuh  would 
give  the  public  a  locus  itandi  before  a 
Select  Committee  on  tliis  Bill.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  injur}^  the  pro- 
posed erection  would  do  to  the  Park  at 
Hampton  Court ;  and,  that  being  so, 
unless  it  was  shown  that  the  reservoirs 
vould  not  be  plaoed  in  at  least  as  good  a 
place  as  that  Exed  on  by  the  promoters, 
be  thought  their  Lordships  ought,  in 


this  case,  to  depart  from  the  usual  course 
and  refuse  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time* 
His  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  laid  down  the  '*hard  and 
fast  line  '*  that  no  Private  Bill  ought  to 
be  opposed  on  the  second  reading.  He 
could  not  take  that  view,  and  therefore 
he  had  much  satisfaction  in  supporting 
the  Amendment, 

LoBD  REDESDiVLE  said,  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  a  Private  Bill  ought  never  to  be 
opposed  on  the  second  reading.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  there  were  occa- 
sions when  a  Private  Bill  ought  to  be 
opposed  at  that  stage.  If  it  was  quite 
clear  that  a  Bill  ought  not  to  pass,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  all  parties  to 
reject  it  on  the  second  reading.  Tlie 
only  good  objection  against  reading  this 
Bill  a  second  time  was  one  furnished  by 
the  promoters  themselves  in  their  having 
foimd  it  necessary  to  declare  that  they 
would  engage  to  depart  irom  the  de- 
posited plains,  admitting  thereby  that 
what  they  had  proposed  was  indefensible. 
They  now  said  that  they  would  give  up 
the  river  wall,  and  put  the  reservoir 
within  certain  lines,  so  as  to  make  the 
embankment  ornamental.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  very  spot  selected  for  the 
reservoir  there  might  at  any  time  be 
erected  the  most  oifensive  manufactory, 
and  the  amended  plan  might  very  pro- 
bably prevent  a  nuisance  which  all  would 
consider  more  objectionable.  Still  the 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
be  unanimously  against  the  Bill,  and  tho 
Company  had  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong  by  laying  themselves  open  to  such 
great  objections.  So  many  Peers  had 
asked  him  how  he  intended  to  vote,  in- 
timating their  intention  to  follow  liis 
example,  that  having  Ktated  both  sides 
of  the  case  as  fairly  as  he  could,  he 
thought  the  proper  course  for  liim  to 
pursue  would  be  to  decline  giving  a  vote 
on  the  question. 

E.VRL  GEANWILLE  asked  whether 
or  not  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Fitz waiter) 
was  authoriised  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany to  say  that  they  would  alter  their 
scheme  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  taken 
to  it. 

Djrb  FITZWAI.TER  was  authorized 
to  say  that  if  a  modification  of  the  scheme 
was  deemed  requisite,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  adopt  it.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  otherwise  to  go  before  the 
Committee  with  any  chance  of  succesB, 
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The  Masqxtbss  of  SAUSBITEY  re- 
marked that  if  the  Bill  went  before  a 
Oommittee  there  would  be  nobody  whose 
interest  or  in  whose  power  it  would  lie 
to  enforce  the  proper  Mfilment  of  the 
pledge  given  by  the  noble  Lord. 

LoKD  EEDESDALE  would  remind 
their  Lordships  that  they  would  be  able 
to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  third  reading  if 
it  came  back  from  the  Oommittee  in  an 
tmsatisfaotoiy  shape. 

On  Question,  That  r^now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion  ? — Their  Lordships 
divided:  —  Oontents  29;  Not-Oontents 
70 :  Majority  41 : — Resolved  in  the  Nega- 
tive ;  and  Bill  to  be  read  2*  this  day  six 
months, 
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charing  cross  and  victorta 
embanoient  approach  bill. 

MOTION  TO   REFEB  TO   A   SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Lord  ELCHO  rose,  according  to 
Notice,  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  nine  Members, 
five  to  be  named  by  the  House  and  four 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection.  He  re- 
garded the  question  involved  in  this  Bill 
not  as  one  of  the  character  ordinarily 
dealt  with  in  Private  Bills,  but  as  one  of 
metropolitan  and  almost  of  Imperial  im- 
portance. He  wished  to  treat  this  not  as 
a  question  of  art,  or  even  of  architecture, 
but  simply  as  a  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary procedure.  Ever  since  that  magni- 
ficent work,  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
had  been  completed,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  naturally  desired 
to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible  by 
making  an  approach  to  it  from  fihayjug 
Gross.    That  approach  they  had  wtthil 
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to  make  through  Northumb  erland  House ; 
but  for  a  time  they  eiicx)imtered  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  couBent  of  the 
owners  of  the  land*  That  difficulty  had 
now,  however^  been  overcome,  and  a 
Bill  for  carrying  out  the  work  had  been 
fught  in,  and  had  passed  the  Standing 
>rders,  £542,000  was  required  for  the 
work,  part  of  wKich  would  be  recouped 
by  the  aale  of  land*  and  the  other  part 
'sed  irom  the  taxpayers  of  the  Metro- 
lis ;  and  they  were  told  that  the  mea- 
re  came  before  them  aa  a  Private  BLQ, 
e  did  not  dispute  tlie  necessity  of  the 
ork ;  but  he  desired  to  raise  a  question 
procedure.  He  thought  that  it  would 
Detter  and  much  more  convenient  to 
opt  the  curvilinear  approach  suggested 
the  late  Mr.  Pennethome,  which 
'ould  avoid  Northumberland  House  alto- 
ther,  and  take  only  a  small  portion  of 
e  garden.  If,  moreover,  they  swept 
tway  that  ancient  historic  monument, 
Northumberland  House,  the  hideous  rail* 
ay  bridge  near  CKariag  Cross  would 
mar  the  prospect  from  the  finest  site  in 
Europe.  He  wished  the  Bill,  therefore,  to 
be  sent  before  a  hybrid  Committee,  who 
would  consider  the  whole  question  fi'Om 
a  broader  point  of  view  than  that^  taken 
hy  an  ordinary  Private  Bill  Commit- 
tee. Ho  did  not  attack  the  Metro* 
politan  Board  of  Works,  On  the  con- 
trary, he  wiUingly  gave  them  great 
credit  for  much  they  had  done  in  London. 
The  Holbom  Viaduct  was  an  honour  to 
the  country  and  to  them.  [Mr.  Ckaw* 
FORD :  That  was  built  by  the  City.] 
^^Jhen  it  was  an  honour  to  the  City.  The 
^^Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  not 
^^m  infallible  body,  as  was  proved  by  the 
^^pistake  they  made  in  erecting  the  stands 
^^m  Hyde  Park  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day, 
CoLOXEL  HOGG  rose  to  Order,  and 
submitted  that  the  erection  of  those 
stands  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Oues- 
tiott  before  the  House. 

Mr,  speaker  said,  although  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  woidd  exercise  a 
wise  discretion  in  not  referring  to  the 
erection  of  the  stands,  yet  he  could  not 
say  he  was  absolutely  out  of  Order. 

LoHik  ELCHO  said,  the  cost  for  the 
erection  of  those  stands  had  been  dis- 
allowed, and  he  only  wished  to  say  that 
Parliament  must  not  allow  itself  to  be 
erridden  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
orks,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
an  inf^bl©  body,  and  its  stihomes  were 
to  be  adopted  without  question.     The 
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noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  referi'ed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  speaker  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  terms  of  the  Motion  owing  to 
the  BiU  having  been  already  referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  Selection. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  in 
secondiog  the  Motion,  said,  that  before 
they  got  rid  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
palaces  of  this  great  city  they  should 
assure  themselves  that  they  were  doing 
so  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  sub- 
stantial improvement.  In  the  present 
instance  it  was  exceedingly  dtiubtful 
whether  the  sweeping  away  of  Northum- 
berland House,  which  was  an  ornament 
to  the  Metropolis^  and  which  had  so 
many  historical  associations  connected 
with  it,  would  be  a  benefit  tb  the  public. 
It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  Board  of 
Works  to  prove  to  the  House  what  had 
been  stated  in  private— namely,  that  the 
proposed  street  over  the  site  at  present 
occupied  by  Northumberland  House 
would  take  away  half  the  traffic  firom 
the  Strand. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**Tlmt  Standing  Oidera  Nos.  7  and  203  ba 
suspended  in  the  case  of  tlio  Chartn^  Oro68  and 
Victoria  Embankment  Approach  Bui,  and  that 
the  BiQ  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
Nine  Mtmbers,  Five  to  be  nominated  by  the 
House,  and  Four  by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
and  that  they  ho  empowered  to  consider  gene- 
nUly  and  report  upon  the  Charing-  Cross  and 
Victoria  Emhonkmont  Approaches."  —  [Lord 
Eieho.) 

Colonel  HOGG :  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  House  to  reject 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  no  reason  for 
a  departiu^e  from  the  usual  course 
adopted  by  the  House  with  reference  to 
Private  Billa^  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Motion  is,  in  fact,  a  direct  infringement 
of  Section  3  of  the  Standing  Ordera. 
A  Committee  of  four  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
and  in  no  way  interested  in  the  measure 
before  them,  wiU,  I  venture  to  think,  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  to 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  than  the 
hybrid  Committee  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  as  the  five  Members  whom 
the  House  would  appoint,  might  be  hon. 
Mombei's  pledged  to  a  particular  line  of 
action.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  will 
refer  to  the  precedents  afforded  by  the 
action  of  Parliameiit  on  many  previous 
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occaaions  with  regard  to  the  measures 
promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  I  liold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  14 
improvements  'promoted  by  the  Metro* 
poll  tan  Board  of  Works,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  tlie  usual  Committees*  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  the  House »  but  will 
just  mention  a  few  of  these  improve- 
ments—Finabury  Park,  1857;  Garrick 
Street,  from  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  Covent 
Garden,  1857;  Southwark  Street,  1857; 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  1 868  ;  Park 
Lane,  1869,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
new  thoroughfares  sanctioned  by  the 
Act  of  last  Session.  The  noble  Lord 
refers  to  precedents,  and  has  aMuded  to 
the  Shoreditch  Improvement  of  lfi71, 
but  as  some  proof  that  the  House  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  solitary  departure 
from  the  nsuid  practice,  I  may  mention 
that  last  year  it  rejected  a  similar  Mo- 
tionr  by  a  majority  of  170  to  122,  and 
subsequently  upheld  its  Standing  Orders, 
on  a  further  division,  by  150  to  108. 
Granted  that  the  improvement  for  which 
the  Board  are  now  seeking  powers  is  of 
a  highly  important  character,  still  it  is 
surely  not  more  so  than  that  comprehen- 
give  scheme  to  which  this  House  gave  its 
sanction  last  year.  The  carrying  out  of 
the  Metropohtan  Sti-eet  Improvements 
Act  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£2,500,000,  while  the  acquisition  of 
Northimiberland  House  witli  the  other 
property  required  will  be  but  Utile  over 
£500,000,  of  which  the  Board  believe 
they  will  receive  back  nearly  half  from 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  land.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  architectural 
efiecit,  I  venture  to  think  that  I  may, 
without  arrogance,  assume  that  the 
Board  and  their  officers  who  have 
executed  works  which  have  met  with 
approval,  not  only  from  our  fellow- 
citizena,  but  from  intelligent  foreigners, 
ore  well  qualified  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  this  nature^  and  I 
may  add,  that  in  no  case  are  buildings 
allowed  to  be  erected  on  the  Board's 
land  until  the  plana  and  elevation  havo 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
arc^hitect  as  well  as  the  Board.  The 
question  of  the  necessity  of  this  or  somo 
similar  improvement,  is  one  on  which  I 
feel  I  need  not  enter  at  any  length.  It 
is  universally  admitted,  and  until  proper 
approaches  are  formed  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  Thames  Embankment  will  not  be 
utilised  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  the  traffic 
of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  be  ap- 
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preciably  relieved.  Nor  is  the  present 
scheme  a  new  one ;  it  is  almost  coeval 
with  the  Embankment  itself,  and  the 
Board  have  ah-eady  on  one  occasion  un- 
successfully promoted  a  Bill  to  carry  it 
out.  The  present  time,  however,  is 
peculiarly  favourable ;  much  building 
property  has  been  swept  away  at  tha 
rear  of  Northumberland  House,  and 
the  ground  being  now  vacant,  it  aj 
peared  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  a  good 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  desired  im- 
provement. No  less  than  seven  schemes 
were  brought  before  the  Board,  and  after 
much  consideration,  it  was  decided  that 
the  finest  and  cheapest  approach,  and 
that  which  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
the  metroiJolis  generally,  would  be  to  go 
through  Northumberland  House,  la 
support  of  my  view,  I  may  also  mentiou 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger^ 
ford  Bridge  and  WeUington  Street  Via- 
duct, of  which  the  noble  Lord  was 
Chairman,  expressad  an  opinion  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  approach  to  the 
Embankment  from  Oh  aring  Cross.  With 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  it  is  not  only  my  duty 
but  a  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  hia 
having  in  the  moat  noble  and  public- 
spirited  manner  consented  to  sacrifice 
his  ancestral  residence,  rich  with  histo- 
rical memories,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London.  It  is  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  the  noble_ 
Lord's  reference  to  the  recent  disallo 
ance  by  the  auditor  of  eei*tain  items  < 
pended  by  the  Board,  was  generous  or 
relevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and 
whether  it  should  not  have  been  left  out 
of  the  present  discussion.  Had  the 
Metropolitan  Board  adopted  the  noble 
Lord's  suggestion  of  a  curvilinear  line 
they  would  still  have  to  buy  Northum- 
berland House,  and  would  incur  far 
greater  exi^ense  than  now  proposed  ;  for 
the  line  of  street  would  take  off  a  comer 
of  the  gardens,  and  as  the  Duke  would 
not  agree  to  severance  of  his  property, 
it  would  consequently  be  necessary  to 
take  all.  Moreover,  Sir,  would  it  be 
wise  to  construct,  at  a  far  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  present  scheme,  a  cir- 
cuitous street  when  a  direct  line  may  be 
obtained  ?  If  the  House  decide  to  adhere 
to  its  usual  practice,  everything  that 
petitioners  against  the  Bill  may  have  to 
urge  can  be  advanced  and  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  ask  the  House  whether  it 
is  either  right  or  wise  to  raise  a  question 
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of  procedure  upon  such  an  issue  ?  If 
the  noble  Lord  defiirea  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Committee  of 
18(59  fihall  be  carried  out,  the  proper 
course  for  him  to  adopt  would  have  been 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee. 
He  has  not  thought  fit  to  take  that 
course,  but  has  endeavoured  to  raise  the 

?ue8tion  of  proeeduro  by  a  side  wind. 
ask  the  House  not  to  assent  to  the 
Motion^  but,  following  the  usual  practice, 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  an  impartial  tribunal, 
and  I  leave  my  case  with  conEdence  in 
the  hands  of  the  House. 

Me.  ORAWFOEB  said,  he  should 
support  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  opposite 
(Colonel  Hogg)  had  stated  that  this 
question  would  come  before  an  unbiassed 
Committee,  consisting  of  four  indepen- 
dent Members  of  this  House ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  four  would  be  selected  in 
thifi  way  led  him  to  prefer  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  Besides  that,  a 
question  dealing  with  a  site  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  MetropoHs  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross 
should  be  lefb  to  such  a  Committee  as 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  rather  than  to 
a  Committee  selected  in  the  usnal  way. 

Mn.  BEIIESFOED  HOPE,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  1869,  was 
sui'prisod  at  the  remark  of  the  hon, 
and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  (Colonel 
Hogg)  that  that  Committee  had  recom- 
mended an  approach  thi'ough  Northum- 
berland House.  All  the  Committee  said 
was,  that  besides  the  Northumberland 
House  road,  which  !iad  been  rather  ob- 
trusively  thrust  upon  its  attention,  there 
was  another,  of  which  the  Committee 
itself  drew  out  the  merits,  which  was 
practicable.  He  denied  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  said  anything  recommenda- 
tory of  the  Northumberland  House  way 
in  comparison  with  the  skirting  road* 
Their  words  were,  that  the  wants  of  the 
district  would  be  best  met  either  by  a 
direct  approach  to  the  Elmbankment  at 
Charing  Cross,  thi'ough  Northumberland 
House,  or  by  a  curvetl  line  of  roadway 
from  Charing  Oroee  skirting  Northum- 
berland House.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel  had  said — **  Why  not  trust  the 
Metropolitan  Board?"  He  would  tell 
him  why.  Because  after  proposing  to 
make  an  Embankment,  it  was  party  to 
that  monstrous  viaduct  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  intersect  diagonally  the  re- 
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claimed  ground,  so  that  an  Act  of  Par* 
liament  was  wanted  to  undo  the  joint 
muddle  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
the  Office  of  Works.  For  that  reason 
he  did  not  trust  the  Board,  neitlier  could 
he  trust  the  Committee  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  wotild  have  the 
question  referred,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  question  affecting  the  most 
central  site  of  the  leading  city  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  bound  to  declare  that 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
to  a  full  inquiry  was  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

Dr.  BBEWEE  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  considered  that  an  Hnperial  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  action  of  the  House  itself 
had  divested  the  House  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metropolis,  and  delegated  it 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  They  had 
thrown  the  whole  responsibihty  on  this 
newly- created  Board.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  Metropolitan  Board  was 
to  make  the  Hungerford  Bridge  and  Wel- 
lington Street  Viaduct  approach  through 
Northumberland  House;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  noble  Duke 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  Northumber- 
land House.  It  had  therefore  been  sug- 
gested that  a  part  of  the  grounds  behind 
Uie  House  should  be  taken  ;  but  the 
noble  Duke  had  said  that  if  they  took  a 
part  they  had  better  take  the  whole. 

Ma.  BONHAM-CAETEE  said,  ha 
could  not  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  which  wo^ild  vary  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  in  these  cases.  The 
noblo  Lord  raised  the  question  on  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  but  it  really  was 
on  a  point  of  art  that  he  wished  them  to 
depart  from  their  usual  practice.  What 
he  proposed  was  to  take  the  Bill  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
to  which  it  was  already  referred  —  a 
Committee  presided  over  by  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten),  and  whose  care  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  tlioy  all  knew — and  to  send 
it  to  a  Committee  composed  of  Members 
who  were  not  boimd  to  attend  from  day 
to  day,  and  where  it  might  happen  the 
proceedings  would  be  very  prolonged, 
because  the  question  of  taste  would  be 
introduced,  and  the  promoters  might 
have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both  sides. 
In  the  case  of  the  Park  Lane  Improve- 
ment, in  which  the  House  was  greatly 
interested,  there  was  no  departure  from 
the  ordinary  course,  ^md  he  tniated  they 
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would  adliere  to  that  course  in  tho  pre- 
sent instance.  He  would,  in  conclusion, 
remind  the  House  of  the  decision  of  tho 
late  Speaker  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
Motion  with  reference  to  the  Westminster 
ImprovementsBill,inl865.  The  Speaker 
then  3aid  that — 

♦*  \\lien  a  Bill  waa  introduced  into  that  Honae 
aa  a  Public  Bill  wliich  involved  private  intereBts, 
it  was  subjected  to  tho  Sfuno  examination  ;n'hicli 
waa  proWded  lor  Private  Billa ;  but  Btrictly  Pri- 
vate Bills  were  never  turaod  into  hybrids.*' — 
[3  Hamardj  clxxx.  44.] 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  72  ;  Noob 
187;  Majority  115. 

COAI>— ECONOJn*  OF  FUEI^SELECT 
COMMITTEE.-^QUESTIONS. 

Mu.  STAPLETON  asked  the  Fii-at 
Lord  of  the  Treasia-y,  Whether,  inas- 
much as  a  Committee  has  been  granted 
to  inquire  into  the  cau^e  of  the  present 
deamess  and  Bcarcity  of  coal^  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment will  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  economizing  fuel,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  exhaustion  of  our 
coal  fields,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  relieving 
the  present  distress  hy  collecting  all  the 
available  information  on  the  subject  and 
placing  it  before  the  building  trade  and 
the  public  in  an  authentic  form  and  with 
8ucJi  authority  as  may  belong  to  a  Eeport 
made  to  this  House  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ? 

Mk,  GLADSTONE :  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  fact  that  this  House  has  already 
appointed  a  Committee  to  exanxino  into 
the  present  high  price  of  coal  is  a  reason 
against  the  appointment  of  another  Com- 
mittee for  examining  a  subject  eo  very 
near  to  it  as  that  indicated  by  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question.  A  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion of  very  high  authority  has  sat  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  state  of  our  coal 
supply  ;  and  I  think  the  Report  of  that 
Commission,  together  witli  the  labours 
of  the  present  Committee,  ought  to  bo 
sufficient  to  produce  the  results  wliich 
my  hon.  Friend  desires. 

Afterwards — 

COAL  MINES— IKUKBATIONS  OF 

WORKINOS. 
Mk.  NEWDEGATE  asked,  Whether 
the  Government  would  have  any  objec- 
ti(m  to  lay  on  the  Table  a  Betum  show- 

Jfr.  Mmham-  Carkr  ' 


ing  the  number  of  collieries  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months,  had  been  par- 
tially or  wholly  intei'rupted  in  tiieir 
workings  by  inundations,  resulting  from 
the  extraordinary  wet  season  they  had 
passed  through  ? 

Mk.  BBIJCE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
from  inquiries  made  of  the  Inspectors 
he  had  found  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  district,  there  had  been  no  im* 
usual  quanti^  of  water  in  the  collieries. 
In  South  Staffoi-dshire,  the  district 
he  had  referred  to,  the  increase  was 
due  entirely  to  the  absence  of  sufficient 
pumping  power.  To  supply  the  Returns 
asked  for  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Inspectors, 
and  he  presumed  that  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances tho  hon.  Member  woxild  not 
desire  they  should  be  furnished. 

tTNTTED  STATES  —  OFFENCES  ON  THE 
HIGH  SEAS.— QUESTION. 

Mr,  GOimiiEY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Wliat  negotiations,  if  any,  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Maritime  Treaty  granting  equal  juris- 
diction to  the  legal  authorities  of  both 
Countries  to  deal  with  desertion  and  all 
other  offences,  whether  committed  on 
board  ship  on  the  high  seas,  in  port,  or 
on  shore  ? 

Visootrprr  ENFIELD  said*  there  had 
been  repeated  negotiations  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  offences  committed  on  the 
high  seas  in  1854,  1869,  and  1869.  The 
subject  was  one  of  much  difficulty,  as 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required 
conferring  the  necessary  jurisdiction, 
and  he  did  not  expect  the  question  could 
be  pTOporly  dealt  with  during  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

CANADIAN  BOUNDABY— ROBERT'S 

POINT.— QUESTION, 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire, 
Whether  any  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  transfer 
that  portion  of  Robertas  Point  south  of 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada?  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  although  the  penin- 
sula would  belong  to  Canada,  yet  about 
two  miles  of  it  appeared  to  be  south  of 
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Che  boundary  line,  and  would  Boem  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States. 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  Some  oommu- 
iuoation  paeaed  on  this  subject  between 
flie  OommisBioners  in  1859;  but  I  be- 
lieye  that  the  United  States  Govertiment 
did  not  return  any  official  reply  on  this 
point,  and  since  that  date  the  subject 
Aas  not  again  been  matter  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  GorernmentB. 


Qu^iiom, 
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AHMT— THE  MUTINY  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  aaked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  When  ho  in- 
tends to  introduce  the  Mutiny  Bill  j  and 
if  he  will  omit  or  alter  the  Clause  usually 
inserted  which  provides  that  no  soldier 
can  be  compelled  to  maintain  any  rela- 
tion OP  child,  or  pay  for  the  support  of 
any  Ulegitimate  child  ? 

Mb.  CABD^VELL,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  always  Intro* 
duoed  by  Order  of  the  House  as  soon  as 
the  Eesolution  as  to  the  number  of  men 
was  reported  to  and  accepted  by  the 
House.  He  stated  on  Monday  that  he 
intended  to  omit  altogether  the  obnoxious 
provision  in  Clause  40  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  illegitimate  children^ 
and  to  substitute  for  it  such  precautions 
as  the  posable  absence  of  the  soldier  on 
service  might  render  necessary,  in  order 
to  guard  against  either  an  oppressive  or 
a  collusive  exorcise  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him. 

ABMY— FIGHTING  BET\\T^.EN  SOL- 
DEEES.— QUESTION. 

Sm  WILFRID  LAW80N  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Wliat  steps 
have  been  taken  touching  the  proceed- 
ings reported  to  have  occurred  at  Dover 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  February 
16th,  when,  it  is  stated,  that  about  150 
soldiers  (aoeompanied  during  part  of  the 
time  by  a  garrison  military  policeman) 
attended  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 

:ht  carried  on  between  two  of  their 
■ades,  and  ultimately  loft  one  of  the 
combatants  dying  on  the  ground  ? 

Mb.  CABDWELL,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  informed  that  the  principal  offenders 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities, 
awaiting  their  trial,  and  that  the  general 
had  been  instructed  to  bring  to  a  court- 
martiAl  any  other  whom  he  considered 
to  deeerve  it  for  neglect  of  duty. 


atten 
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CENTRAL  ASIA— THE  "INTEB- 
MEDIATE    ZONE,'*  —  QUESTION. 

Mb.  MONTAGUE  GUEST  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Asian  question,  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
call  upon  the  Russian  Government  to 
define  a  line  beyond  which  they  wiU  not 
make  a  permanent  advance  towards  the 
intermediate  zone,  or  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt)vemment  recognize  all  the 
territory  on  the  right  bant  of  the  Oxus 
as  available  for  Rusi^ian  annexation  ? 

YisoouxT  ENFLELD  :  Her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
such  demand  upon  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, nor  can  they  undertake  now  to  re- 
cognize, as  available  for  annexation  by 
a  foreign  State,  territory  which  has  not 
been  annexed  by  such  State.  It  would 
be  clearly  inconvenient  and  injudicious 
to  lay  down  a  course  to  be  pursued  in 
hypothetical  cases. 

ABMT    ESTIMATES  —  SOLDIERS'     PAY 
A^^D  EATI0NS,^aUEST10NS. 

Major  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  explain 
verbally,  or  to  lay  upon  the  Table,  a 
Statement  as  to  the  exact  operation  of 
his  Scheme  for  granting  free  rations  to 
soldiers,  specifying  the  amount  of  pay 
previously  received  by  the  men  of  each 
branch  of  the  service — viar,,  Household 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry of  the  Line,  Royal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers, 
Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  amount 
which  they  will  now  receive  in  addition 
to  a  free  ration  ;  how  Non^Commissioned 
Officers  will  be  affected;  and,  any  oc- 
casions or  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  proposed  that  stoppages  of  pay  should 
be  made  other  than  those  at  present  ex- 
isting ?  

Mr.  card  WELL:  The  stoppage  of 
which  I  spoke  on  Monday  was,  as  I  said, 
that  for  tne  ration  of  bread  and  meat, 
which  is  universal  throughout  the  Army, 
and  amounts  to  4^^.  The  stoppage  for 
washing  sheets  is  also  intended  to  be 
abolished  by  the  arrangement.  It  ia 
intended  to  give  to  the — Guimer,  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  la.  4<f.  j  driver,  \$*  3rf. ; 
gunner,  Royal  Artillery,  1#.  2Jrf. ;  driver, 
Iff.  2Jfi?. ;  Royal  Engineers,  I*.  \\d,\ 
private  —  Cavalry  Line,    U.   2J. ;  Foot 
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Guards,  1*. ;  Infantry,  U, ;  and  Army 
Service  Corps,  1*.  2d.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers  will  all  bo  more  or  lees 
benefited.  As  a  nile,  the  gain  wiH  be 
one  halfpenny ;  but  in  Bome  instanaee 
only  one  farthing.  The  Army  Hospital 
Corps  will  have  free  rations,  and  on  ac- 
count  of  the  exceptional  position  of  the 
Household  Cavalry  in  regard  to  pay,  it 
is  not  proposed  that  this  arrangement 
shall,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  appHed 
to  them.  As  I  stated  the  other  evening, 
the  re- engagement  money  is  included, 
60  that  a  re-engaged  man  in  the  In- 
fantry wiU  gain  one  halfpenny,  not  lid. 
The  occasions  on  which  stoppages  will  be 
made,  other  than  those  now  existing,  re- 
solve themselves  into  stopping  the  whole 
pay  of  a  man  when  in  hospital  from 
causes  due  to  his  own  intemperance  or 
vice*  As  I  mentionedi  if  in  any  case 
any  class  could  upon  the  whole  lose 
anything  in  the  arriuigement,  wbioii  is  a 
complicated  one,  tiiat  result  will  be  pro- 
vided against, 

Majok  AEBUTKNOT  asked  whether 
there  would  be  any  stoppage  with  re- 
gard to  the  furlough  ? 

Mr.  CABDWELL  :  I  stated  the  other 
evening  that  furlough  pay  will  be  the 
regular  pay,  and  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  any  allowance  for  the  loaa  of 
rations  during  furlough. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Eloho, 

Mb.  CABDWELL  added:  I  spoke 
only  of  the  principal  rations,  for  which 
4irf.  is  deducted.  What  is  called  the 
grocery,  or  mess  stoppage,  is^  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  on  a  diil'erent  footing.  It 
18  to  supply  the  means  of  making  the 
mess  purchases  through  the  Control 
department  at  certain  stations,  and  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  convenient  way  of 
enabling  me  mess  to  make  its  purchases 
more  conveniently  and  cheaply  than  in 
the  open  market. 


AIIMY  — YEOIIANRY  AKO  YOUmTEER 

ADJUTANTS,— QUESTION. 
8iR  HENEY  SEL\\T:N-IBBETS0N 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wai*, 
If  hia  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
present  difference  between  the  pay  of 
Adjutants  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalr}^  and 
of  the  same  officers  in  the  Volunteer 
Forces ;  and  if  he  will  consider  the  ad- 
viBability  of  increasing  their  pay  and 
allowances,  with  a  view  to  rectifj  this 
inequality  ? 

Mr.  CardwM 


Me.  OAEDWELL  :  My  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  difference  between 
the  pay  of  Adjutants  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  and  of  the  same  officers  in  the 
Volunteer  Forces,  and  also  to  the  amount 
of  duty  required  &om  those  officers  re- 
spectively. The  Cavalry  Colonels  now 
about  to  be  appointed  to  the  new  Cavalry 
districts  will  be  directed  to  report  upon  ■ 
the  pay  and  also  upon  the  duties  of  the  ■ 
Adjutants  of  Yeomaniy,  in  oi-der  that 
we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  subject. 

AEMY— IXSTEUCTION  TO  OFFICERS 

OP  THE  AUXILIAEY  FOECES. 

QUESTION, 

Mr,  HENBY  SAMUELSON  aaked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
it  is  intended  to  give  Officers  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining educational  advantages  analo* 
gous  to  those  which  the  Staff  Collage 
affords  to  Officers  of  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Me.  OAEDWELL  :  I  stated  the  other 
evening  the  satisfactory  progress  which 
the  improved  means  of  education  re- 
cently afforded  to  officers  of  the  Ailx- 
iliary  Forces  have  already  produced,  ■ 
and  I  anticipate  greatly  increased  im-  I 
l>rovement  firom  the  education  now  about 
to  be  given  at  the  several  Brigade  de- 
pots.  We  have  not  yet  taken  int<3  con- 
sideration the  further  question  whether 
and  in  what  manner  the  special  advan* 
tages  afforded  by  the  Stw  College  to 
a  limited  number  of  officers  of  the  Re- 
gular Army  can  be  extended  to  the 
Auxihary  Forces;  but  I  welcome  my 
hoE.  Friend*8  Question  as  a  significant 
proof  of  the  great  interest  felt  by  those 
officers  in  the  subject  of  impi-oved  edu- 
cation. 

.nmiES    (IRELANT))   ACT,   1872— CLAKE 
ASSIZES.— QITESTION, 

Mfi.  BRUEN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  report  in  a  Dublin 
newspaper  of  incidents  that  occurred  at 
the  Clare  Spring  Assizes,  showing  the 
operation  of  the  Juries  Act  of  last  Ses^ 
sion;  when  the  panel  was  called  over, 
several  jurors  persisted  in  answering  for 
others,  and  hardly  knew  their  own 
names,  others  understood  only  the  Iriah 
language,  and  when  the  traversers  wet 
arraigned  it  was  discovered  that 
foreman  oould  neither  read  nor  whi 
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and,  whether  he  has  ascertained  the 
truth  of  these  statements ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  will  propose  a  remedy  for  a 
condition  of  the  law  inconsistent  with  the 
duo  administration  of  justice? 

Tm  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  have  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
this  subject,  and  I  find  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Question  are 
eubstantiaUy  correct.  At  the  Clare  As* 
aizeSf  the  other  day,  when  the  panel  was 
called  over,  the  names  of  several  jurors 
were  answered  to,  though  afterwards  it 
turned  out  that  these  jurors  were  not 
preeent.  In  one  instance,  after  the  ver- 
dict was  given,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
sign  the  issue-paper,  it  was  found  that 
the  foreman  was  unable  to  write,  and 
the  issue-paper  had  to  be  signed  by  the 
second  on  the  list ;  and  in  one  instance 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  juror  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Irish  language  only, 
and  he  consequently  was  not  swoni. 
There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  working  of  tho  Act.  Very  careful 
inquiries  are  being  made  during  the 
present  Assizes  as  to  its  operation  ;  and, 
if  necessary,  steps  will  bo  taken  without 
delay  to  amend  the  Act,  I  may  mention 
^ihat  the  Bill,  when  introduced  by  tlio 
^^bovemment,  provided  a  much  higher 
^Qualification  for  service  on  juries  than 
f  was  afterwards  inserted.  Betw^een  the 
introduction  and  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  many  suggestions,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  qtialification,  were  pro- 
posed. These  changes  were  made  in 
both  Houses,  and  at  the  request  of  va- 

Nrious  influential  persons.     For  instance, 
An  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  tlie  City  of  Dublin,  and  of 
tnany  leading  merchants,  the  quaMca- 
tion  of  special  jurymen  was  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  the  same  was  done  in  other 
oases  relating  both  to  special  and  com- 
mon jurors.      It   is  quite  possible,  no 
doubt,   that  theso  changes    may  have 
been  carried  too  far,  and  that  the  amount 
of  qualification  may  require  revision.    If 
the   experience  of  the  present  Assizes 
should  show  tliis  to  be  the  case,  the 
change    can    be  very  promptly  made. 
lat  some  such   revision  of   the  Irish 
,ct  should  be  necessary  need  not  excite 
,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
three  Acts  have  been  passed 
r  or  five  Committees  appointed, 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
Toiy  fubjeet- 


UNIYERSITY    EDUCATION    (1KET.AND) 

BILL— AFFTTJATEB  INSTITUTIONS. 

QXT^SXIOXS. 

Mr.  GOEDON  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  before  intro- 
ducing the  University  Education  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  he  obtained  information  as 
to  the  number  and  cliaracter  of  **  Insti- 
tutions" in  Ireland  (other  than  the 
Magee  College)  which  may,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  be- 
come EifiiHatod  CoMeges  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
will  lay  such  information  on  the  Tablo 
of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE ;  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  right  hon.  and  learaod 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  say  that  oTir 
knowledge  of  such  institutions  in  Ire- 
land as  may  be  described  as  aiBiiated 
Colleges  is  a  general  and  not  a  formal 
or  ofiicjal  knowledge,  so  that  we  have 
nothing  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  upon  the  subject.  It  was  not 
necessary,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  us, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  relating  to  univei'sity  educa* 
tion  in  Ireland,  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  those  to  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  refers.  That  which 
we  did  think  necessary  was  to  describe 
in  clear  and  emphatic  terms  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  tho  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  the  OoUege  was  to  bo  foimded ; 
and  I  stated,  on  the  part  of  my  Col- 
leagues and  with  their  assent,  that  in 
our  view  those  whom  I  called  the  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  Council  ought  to 
constitute  the  main  strength  and  force 
of  the  Council,  and  that  any  number  of 
so-called  colle^ate  members  who  may 
be  introduced  into  the  Council  ought  to 
be  simply  auxihary  and  secondary  ele- 
ments. To  that  general  principle  tho 
provisions  of  the  measure  ought  in  their 
details  to  bo  made  to  conibmi  when, 
witli  the  progress  of  information,  we 
can  seo  what  precise  shape  these  provi- 
sionB  ought  to  assume  as  regards  tho 
constitution  of  the  Council. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU,  refer* 
ring  to  the  answer  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  on  Monday  24th  February, 
asked,  Whether,  by  the  second  Clause 
of  the  University  Education  (Ireland) 
Bill,  it  is  intended  that  all  the  Colleges 
to  be  affiliated  to  the  University,  under 
the  authority  given  to  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  (under  Clause  2),  or 
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(under  Clause  31,  page  15),  aaaU  be  se- 

lected  and  named^^  tlie^Council  prior  PROSECUTIOKS.^aiTESTION 

to  the  let  of  January  1875  ;  or  whether 

such  nomination  and  eelection  may  be 

made  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the 

fifikid  date  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  any  power  would  be  given 
by  the  Bill  to  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Council  to  affiliate  Colleges  by  their 
own  act,  and  with  regard  to  the  power 
which  the  ordinary  and  collegiate  mem- 
bers jointly  would  possess,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  distinction  between  the  two 
periods  referred  to  except  that  which  I 
pointed  out  the  other  evening,  I  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  when  referring  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Magee  College  I  gave  the 
number  as  I  found  them  m  the  calendar 
of  the  College*  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  figures  included  matriculated 
and  non-matriculated  members,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  know  what  non-ma- 
tricxjlatod  members  may  be,  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers  of  a  UniverBity. 

Lord  BOBEET 'MONTAGU  said,  he 
did  not  understand  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's answer.  He  would  put  the 
Question  in  another  form — Whether  the 
only  affiliations  would  be  those  named 
in  the  second  schedule  of  the  Bill,  or 
whether  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
affiliate  Colleges  in  time  to  come;  he 
was  to  imderstand  that  the  work  of 
October,  1874,  would  not  be  on  affilia- 
tion ;  would  there  be  any  affiliation 
mibHequently  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Yes;  I  said  so 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  C.  E.  lewis  asked,  Whether 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Irisli  Presbyterian 
Churth  on  the  subject  of  Trinity  College 
had  communicated  their  views  on  the 
University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill ; 
and,  whether  the  Government  would  lay 
such  communication  on  the  Table  ? 

Mb,  GLADSTONE :  No,  Sir.  I  an- 
swered a  similar  question  to  this  the 
other  day,  so  far  as  that  day  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  have  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  body  referred  to  since  that 
day. 


XfirdMi/birt  Montagu 


Colonel  8TUABT  KNOX  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  caUed  to  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
Irish  Attorney  General  previous  to  the 
late  Derry  Election,  when  in  answer  to 
a  gentleman's  remark  that  he  was  a 
**  priest  hunter,*'  he  is  stated  to  have 
said — ^^*No,  no,  are  you  aware  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Bishop  of 
Gal  way,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  had 
presented  a  Petition  asking  that  as  a 
matter  of  right  tliey  should  be  tried?  ** 
And,  whether  the  Government  was  in- 
fluenced by  that  Petition  in  their  insti- 
tution of  the  trials  that  arose  out  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  Galway  Election 
Petition  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said  that 
his  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the 
speech  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  opposite,  until  his  No- 
tice appeared  on  the  Paper.  He  was 
obliged  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man for  affording  him  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  manly  and  gallant  speech  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland — a 
6|>eech  worthy  of  the  high  character  and 
reputation  of  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
had  formed  the  same  opinion  of  that 
speecli,  if  he  had  read  it — about  which 
he,  however,  was  not  quite  certain.  The 
Attorney  General  in  that  sjieech  made 
himself  ftilly  responsible  for  those  pro- 
secutions instituted  in  Ireland.  But  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  announcement 
of  that  fact  on  the  part  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was,  as  reported, 
received  with  groans  by  the  audience. 
Those  interruptions,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  change  in 
his  views  or  statements.  The  hon,  and 
gallant  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
the  presentation  of  a  Petition  by  certain 
Pi-efates  in  Ireland  was  the  motive  which 
led  the  Government  to  institute  the  pro- 
secutions against  those  Prelates.  If  it 
had  been  really  the  desire  of  those  Pre- 
lates to  be  tried,  it  would  have  furnished 
an  odd  reason  to  the  Government  for 
instituting  prosecutions  against  a  large 
number  of  priests;  but  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  perhaps 
understood  matters  of  this  kind  better 
than  he  (Mr.  Oladfltone)  did.    The  desire 
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kowever  of  those  Prelates,  howerer 
lionourable  to  themselves,  to  subject 
their  conduct  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
inve^gation,  could  have  no  possible  in- 
fluenoe  upon  the  proceedings  set  on  foot 
by  the  Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
lie  perceived  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen* 
tleman  was  under  a  misapprehension, 
which  had  been  ehai-ed  by  some  others. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  ought^  as 
a  Member  of  that  House,  to  know  that  the 
Government,  as  a  Government,  did  not, 
and  could  not,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  those  prosecutions 
should  be  undertaken.  They  were  in- 
stituted exclusively  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land— a  responsibility  committed  to  Mm 
by  Act  of  Parliament — and  the  Attorney 
General  according  to  that  statutory  re- 
sponsibility exercised  a  quaei-judicial 
office,  and  was  bound  by  considerations 
independent  of  and  quite  irrespective  of 
the  political  views  and  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty *8  Government.  That  was  the 
ground  assumed  by  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  now  Baron  Dowse,  when 
he  advised  that  those  prosociitions  be 
oommencod.  But  he  (Mr,  Gladsti^ne) 
was  bound  to  remind  the  House  that  his 
right  hon  ,and  learned  Friend  was  sup- 
ported by  the  advice  of  the  other  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  tliat  he  acted 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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CENTRAL  ASIA  —  AFGHANISTAN 
(KORTIIERN)  BOUNDARY— MR.  FOR- 
SYTES mSSION.-^UESTION. 

Mr.  OSBOENE  asked,  Whether  the 
Government  would  lay  on  the  Table 
Copies  of  all  Correspondence  with  the 
late  Viceroy  of  India,  relating  to  the 
Northern  Boundary  of  Afghanistan  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Forsyth's  mission 
to  St.  Petersburg? 

Mr.  grant  DUTT  :  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  Friend  I  have  to  say  that  the  cor* 
respondence  to  which  he  alludes  could 
not  be  given  without  inconvenience  to 
public  interests,  which  my  hon.  Friend 
IS,  I  am  sure,  the  last  person  to  wish. 


R-UXWAY  ANB  canal  TRAFFIC  BILL, 

(Mr,  Vhkhetter  Forttscm,  Mr,  Childcrs,  Mr. 

Arthur  Petl) 

[biix  34.]      SEOONn  READmo. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Chwhesttr  ForUum.) 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  did  not  rise 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill/ 
but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  its 
main  feature.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  able  speech  he  made  oa 
introducing  this  Bill,  said  this  was  nolil 
the  first  time  Parliament  had  been  asked 
to  transfer  its  jurisdiction  to  a  tribunal. 
This  was  no  doubt  so;  but  eminent 
Members  of  the  Legislature  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  adversely  to  it.  Lord 
Campbell  had,  upon  a  similar  proposal 
being  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  duties  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  tribunal 
were  such  as  the  Judges,  himself  in- 
cluded, felt  themselves  incompetent  to 
discharge.  Lord  Campbell^  as  a  lawyer, 
objected  to  a  Coui-t  of  Law  as  the  tribunal  i 
for  the  decision  of  questions  which  might 
arise  under  the  Act ;  but  if  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  been  a  layman  he 
would  probably  have  objec^d  to  a  lay 
tribunal.  And  what,  after  aU,  was  a 
lawyer  but  a  layman  with  a  knowledge  i 
of  law  ?  His  right  hon.  Friend^  in  in- 
troducbg  the  Bill,  said  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunal* 
Now,  he  ventured  to  think  that  it  waa 
not  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  but  of  the 
subject-matter  which  caused  the  failure  j 
and  though  in  the  Bill  the  tribunal  waa 
changed,  the  subject-matter  remained  ' 
the  same.  Under  the  Act  which  it  was  in« 
tended  to  amend,  a  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  the  Coui*t  of  Common  Pleas, 
not  only  to  administer  the  law  but  to  lay 
down  a  code  of  regulations,  and  in  fact  to 
say  what  the  law  was  to  be.  The  Common 
Pleas,  however,  proved  unequal  to  the 
task ;  and  now  it  was  proposed  that  a 
tribunal  should  be  created  composed  of 
three  gentlemen — one  of  them  a  lawyer 
—-the  very  class  of  men  condemned  by 
Lord  Campbell — another,  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  practicid  experience  in  railway 
matters ;  and,  as  to  the  third,  it  was  not 
stated  what  he  was  to  be.  He  admitted 
that  if  the  companies  were  willing  to  go 
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before  this  tribunal  for  arbitration,  it 
might  be  able  to  discharge  its  duties  in 
a  maun  or  satiBfaotory  to  tho  companiea 
and  to  the  public.  But  it  appeared  to 
him  that  in  order  to  havo  arbitrators  to 
decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
companies  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay 
them  out  of  the  public  money*  K  ta^o 
companies  were  anxious  to  haye  arbi- 
tratoi*s,  they  could  select  them  them- 
selves and  pay  them  without  coming  to 
tho  public.  The  principal  functions  de- 
legated to  this  tnbunsd  were  to  decide 
questions  as  to  through  rates  and  as  to 
proper  facilities  given  to  the  public.  In 
his  opinion,  the  tribunal  would  have  the 
same  difficulty  in  deciding  what  were 
'■^proper  facilities"  as  the  Oourt  of  Com- 
mon Fleas  had  exi^erienced.  The  tri- 
bunal would  have  to  decide  what  were 
the  duties  of  those  who  managed  those 
great  commercial  undertakings — the 
railways.  Their  only  duty,  subject  to 
the  contlitions  imposed  upon  them  by 
law  with  regard  to  the  public,  was  to 
earn  the  highest  dividend  they  could  for 
their  shareholders.  But  this  tribunal 
might  say — *'  Your  regulations  may  be 
well  calculated  to  produce  the  highest 
poseible  dividend  for  your  shareholders, 
but  they  are  not  weU  adapted  for  giring 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  the 
public ;  and  as  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  interests  of  the  public  do 
not  coincide,  we  shall  force  you  to  saori- 
fico  tlie  interests  of  the  shareholders  to 
those  of  the  public."  He  wanted  to 
know  what  body  of  directors  wotdd  b© 
able  to  carry  on  their  duties  if  their 
action  was  to  be  overborne  by  the  inter- 
ference of  this  tribunal  f  What,  if  the 
effect  of  such  interference  was  to  sub- 
tract a  certain  amount  of  dividend  from 
the  shareholders  of  Company  A  and  to 

Eut  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  share - 
oldere  of  Company  B  ?  It  might  lessen 
the  dividends  of  both  companies,  while 
operating  to  the  advantivge  of  the  public* 
Ho  pn>phesied  that  the  tribunal  would 
shrink  from  any  such  functions.  Where 
the  iuteresta  of  the  public  and  of  the 
companies  were  the  same^  they  wanted  no 
tribunals;  where  there  was  a  wide  di- 
vcrgouce  between  them,  the  tribunal 
would  not  venture  to  interfere,  because 
the  outcry  of  those  immediately  affected 
would  be  BO  great  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  would  soon  come  to  an 
end.  It  might  be  asked,  if  such  was  his 
opinion  why  not  move  the  rejection  of 


the  Bill  on  the  second  reading?  The 
reason  was  because  he  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  in  the  Joint  Committee  —  a 
minority  of  2  on  vital  points*  He  was 
supported,  however,  by  a  Gentleman  on 
whom  the  House  placed  the  greatest 
reliance  ^ — ^his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Shoreham  (Mr,  8.  Cave), 
whose  absence  to-night  in  consequence 
of  ill-health  they  all  regretted*  His 
light  hon.  Friend  was  not  only  a  man  of 
calm  judgment,  but  he  had  official  expe- 
rience in  the  Department  over  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  opposite  pre- 
sided. But  then  they  had  not  only  num- 
bers against  them,  but  also  the  weight  of 
official  experience  and  men  who  ware 
generally  looked  up  to  for  guiding  tho 
country  in  its  public  affairs.  In  the 
teeth  of  this  preponderance  of  authority 
he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  opposition 
to  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading.  He 
was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  but 
let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Let  the  Bill 
pass  into  law  with  such  modidcations  as 
might  be  introduced  in  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  was 
anxious  to  give  every  opportunity  for 
trying  the  experiment ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  waa  the 
last  experiment  that  would  be  tried  in 
the  matter.  They  had  before  the  expe- 
riment of  a  Court  of  Law,  and  now  they 
were  going  to  have  the  expeiiment  of  a 
special  tribunal.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  tribunal  would  be  of  no 
use ;  but  he  believed  that  for  the  main 
purpose  it  would  be  iuoperative.  Another 
still  greater  question  had  been  sngg^ested 
— namely,  wbether  in  the  progreaa  of 
combination  the  companies  in  oourae  of 
time  might  not  become  so  great  and  so 
powerM  as  to  render  it  expedient  on 
political,  not  commercial,  grounds,  to 
change  the  relations  between  the  rail* 
ways  and  the  State.  Now,  the  purchaao 
of  rail  ways  by  the  State  was  most  strongly 
urged  by  Captain  Tyler,  who  put  it  in 
a  venr  terse  way.  That  gentieman  said 
— **  if  the  State  does  not  manage  tho 
railways,  the  redlways  will  soon  manage 
the  State.'*  The  difficulties  of  a  State 
purchase  were,  no  doubt,  very  formid* 
able,  politically  and  Enancially,  and  he 
quite  assented  to  the  course  which  the 
Joint  Committee  took  in  passing  it  over 
at  the  time.  But  he  held  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  could  not  be 
very  much  longer  deferred.  Day  by  day 
public  opinion  was  growing  more  and 
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more  in  faroiir  of  the  purchasG ;  and  in 
Lis  opinion  the  only  vra>y  in  which  the 
public  coidd  be  fairly,  properly,  and  ad- 
vantageously dealt  with  was  by  the  State 
taking  over  the  administration  of  the 
railways.  Ho  was  not  prepared  to  eay 
when  that  would  be  done — whether  it 
would  be  done  in  his  lifetime  or  not — but 
that  it  would  be  done  ho  had  no  doubt, 
and  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  public 
men  even  now  to  consider  the  mode  in 
whioh  it  might  be  best  brought  about. 

Mr.  PK4SE  agreed  with  many  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  Order  of  Reference  confined  the 
Committoo  strictly  to  the  question  of 
amalgamation,  and  even  to  the  Amalga- 
mation BiUa  brought  before  the  House 
that  Session ;  but  the  Committee  seemed 
to  have  strained  the  matter  and  to  have 
gone  very  much  beyond  their  Order,  A 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  was  given  by  men  of  great 
experience  in  railway  and  canal  manage- 
ment. The  Keport  was  drafted  on 
the  evideaco  adduced,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules  determining 
the  limits  or  oharacter  of  future  amalga- 
mationfl,  and  they  went  on  to  say  with 
reforence  to  the  general  position  of  rail- 
ways aa  affecting  the  public  interests^ 
that  the  introduction  of  Bills  for  amal- 
gamation affordod  opportunities  for  im- 
posing conditions  on  companies  which 
were  desirable  in  the  pubUc  interest. 
Thifi  Bill  dealt  with  eidating  railways 
rather  than  with  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation. With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission,  one  of  tho  Coiimiis- 
sioners  was  to  be  a  lawyer  of  great  emi- 
neiieef  another  was  to  be  a  man  of  ex- 
perience in  i*ailways»  and  of  the  third 
they  had  no  description  at  all*  Such  was 
the  tribunal  to  which  was  confided  a 
trust  affecting  the  £600,000,000  of  ca- 
pital which  Parliament  had  given  the 
companies  power  to  raise.  The  Com* 
missioners  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£3,000  a-yonr  each,  a  sum  that  would 
not  secure  the  services  of  men  requii'od 
for  the  discharge  of  such  important 
duties  as  thoy  would  have  to  perform  ; 
in  fact,  they  would  be  paid  salaries  in- 
ferior to  that  received  by  many  railway 
managers.  They  were  to  have  the  full  dis- 
cretion of  deciding  all  matters  of  fact  and 
law  without  any  appeal  whatever.  Being 
himaolf  engaged  in  trade  he  depended 
x^ry  mudi  on  the  through  rates  on  rail- 


ways ;  but  he  very  much  doubted  how 
far  Parliament  could  sanction  the  powers 
which  this  Bill  gave  to  revise  every 
special  Act  and  special  toll,  and  to  treat 
as  waste  paper,  agreenientsbetween  exist- 
ing companies  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Committees  of  both  Houses^  and  by 
the  House  itself,  He  would  not  go  into 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  could  be 
dealt  with  in  Committee ;  but  tho  great 
fundamental  principle  of  the  measure — 
which  proposed  to  ti^ansfer  the  whole 
railway  power  of  the  kingdom  to  three 
Commissioners  —  deserved  the  gravest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Sm  HEEBEIiT  CROFT  said,  there 
were  three  points  to  whicli  he  desired  to 
direct  particular  attention.  The  first 
was  that,  it  appeared  to  him,  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  no  power  to  enforce  the 
Reports  of  theii'  own  Inspectors.  The 
city  ^f  Hereford,  with  a  population  of 
18,000  inhabitants,  was  cursed  with 
three  railway  stations,  and  from  a  Re- 
turn he  obtained  two  years  ago  ho  found 
that  the  duties  of  tho  Government  In- 
spectors were  to  investigate  complaints 
of  corporations  or  individuals  with  re- 
ference to  level  crossings  and  stations 
that  were  dangerous  to  tho  public.  The 
Herefordahire Quarter  Sessions  presented 
a  petition  to  tho  Board  of  Trade,  re- 
questing that  an  Inspector  should  bo 
sent  down  to  inspect  the  stations,  two  of 
which  were  considered  dangerous.  Some 
time  afterwards  they  received  a  very 
lengthy  and  exhaustive  Report  from  tJie 
Inspector,  whioh  began  by  stating  Uiat 
the  magistrates  of  tho  county  had  sub- 
stantially made  out  their  case,  that  two 
of  the  three  stations  were  positively  dan* 
gerous,  and  that  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  make  one  good  station  for  their 
whole  passenger  traffic.  But  what  was 
the  conclusion  ?  It  wa.s  this — if  the  rail- 
way companies  did  not  take  that  step, 
he  recommended  tho  magistrates  to  pre- 
sent a  humble  Petition  to  Parliament. 
A  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  these  Commis- 
sionors  would  have  power  to  act  on  tho 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  if  railway  com- 
panies did  not  do  so  within  a  reasonable 
time*  The  second  point  was  clearly 
mattor  for  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  had  asked  tho 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether 
he  was  aware  that  on  the  Great  Western 
and  other  lines  the  practice  prevailed  of 
running  trains   during   the    day  time 
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througli  long  tunnels  without  lights  in 
paasengers'  carriages.  The  answer  he 
received  was  there  was  no  law  to  compel 
the  companies  to  light  the  carriages. 
Hereford  was  an  inland  county,  and 
practically,  owing  to  the  squahblea  of 
railway  companieB^  shut  off  horn  the  sea  j 
and  Malvern  was  consequently  their 
Banatoriunii  as  although  Hereford  was 
close  to  the  coast,  it  took  seven  hours 
to  go  there.  In  order  to  get  to  Malvern 
they  had  to  go  through  two  fearfully 
iong  tunnels,  and  the  whole  Midland 
traffic  had  been  put  recently  on  the 
line,  which  was  overworked  and  posi- 
tively dangerous.  He  had  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  those  came  from  an  emi- 
nent member  of  a  publishing  firm,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  the 
line  once  a  month,  and  who  said  that  ho 
had  never  gone  through  the  Box  Tunnel 
by  a  second-class  carriage  with  a  light. 
He  had  been  told  that  ladies  suffered 
greatly  from  nervousness  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  lights  in  the  carriages 
when  the  trains  passed  through  the 
tunnel  in  the  day  time,  and  they  had 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  absurd  precautions 
to  protect  themselves.  He  was  informed 
by  a  middle-aged  clergyman  that  on  one 
occasion  when  he  was  travelling,  hia 
companions  being  two  elderly  females, 
one  of  them  said  to  him — **  I  believe  we 
are  coming  to  a  tunnel."  He  replied, 
''You  are."  Just  as  the  train  entered 
the  tunnel  he  heard  a  match  struck,  and 
immediately  one  flashed  a  bull*8*eye 
lantern  in  his  face,  and  the  other  bran- 
dished a  knife  over  his  head.  In  reply 
to  his  expression  of  astonishment,  they 
said  they  found  it  necessary  to  take  these 
precautions,  "Although/*  they  added, 
"you  probably  are  what  you  look,  an 
inoffensive  clergyman  and  gentleman, 
yet  there  are  so  many  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  now  about,  that  we  do  not 
know  whose  appearance  we  can  trust." 
It  was  not  alwa3r9  that  excursion  trains 
were  lighted  even  at  night.  On  one 
occasion  a  number  of  Odd  Follows  had 
gone  from  Hereford  to  Aberystwith,  and 
on  their  return  they  had  been  huddled, 
men,  women,  and  clilldren  together,  in 
third-class  carriages  from  7  p.m,  till 
3  next  morning  without  lights.  He 
thought  that  a  most  disgraceful  state 
of  tmngs.  The  third  point  was  this. 
There  had  been  a  railway  accident  at 
Hereford  in  August  last^  owing  to  some 
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neglect  of  a  signalman,  who  was  over- 
worked. He  was  present  at  the  inquest. 
The  man  was  committed  for  trial.  Thero 
were  many  railway  ofEcials  present  to 
give  evidence,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  the  Assizes  took  place  at  Here- 
ford, and  he  had  the  honour,  as  foreman 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  of  again  examining  aU 
these  railway  officials;  but  where  was 
the  Government  Bailway  Inspector  ?  He 
went  down  six  weeks  after  to  hold  his 
inquiry^  when  the  man,  who  was  ac- 
quitted, had  been  released,  and  all  the 
witnesses  were  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  it  most  important 
that  the  Government  Bailway  Inspector 
should  be  present  at  every  inquest.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  listening  to  the 
observations  which  a  strong  sense  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  constituents  had 
induced  him  to  make. 

Mr.  WALTEK  said,  he  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  TMr.  Hunt) 
as  likely  to  arise  in  the  workmg  of  that 
Bill  if  it  became  law.  At  the  same  timOi 
he  wiehed  to  draw  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  grievances  for  which  he 
thought  it  was  high  time  that  some 
remedy  should  be  found.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  had  preceded  him  had  alluded 
to  one  or  two  grievances ;  but  he  now 
desired  to  refer  to  one  of  a  more  serious 
character,  because  it  seemed  to  involve 
something  like  a  direct  breach  of  faith 
with  the  public  on  the  part  of  an  im- 
portant and  powerful  railway  company ; 
and  he  represented  on  that  occasion  not 
the  railway  interest  but  the  pubUc  at 
large.  The  case,  he  believed,  was  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  which  could  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1846  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  authorizing  the 
formation  of  a  company  called  the  Eead* 
ing  and  Beig-ate  Bailway  Company.  He 
held  the  Act  in  his  hand.  The  company 
was  to  construct  a  railway  from  Beigate 
to  Beading,  with  power  and  also  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  a  branch  line  to  con- 
nect that  railway  with  the  South- West- 
em  line  at  the  Famborough  Station, 
And  so  strongly  did  the  Legislature  of 
that  day  wish  to  express  its  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  proper  correspondence  be- 
tween those  lines  that,  in  the  wordfi  of 
the  Act,  it  declared  that  no  other  portion 
of  the  same  railway  should  be  opened 
for  public  traffic  until  that  portion  be- 
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tween  Heading  and  the  Farnborough 
Station  of  the  London  and  South- West- 
ern Railway  should  first  be  completed 
and  opened  for  public  traffic  as  aforesaid. 
It  would,  he  thought,  be  difficult  to  find 
language  to  express  more  dearly  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  in  passing 
that  Act.  Three  years  afterwards  a  sup- 
plementary Act  WM  passed  giving  fur- 
ther powers  to  the  company,  and  not 
only  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  said 
junction  would  be  made,  but  containing 
a  clause  prescribing  what  kind  of  tolls 
should  be  levied  on  that  branch.  The 
House  would  hardly  believe  it  when  he 
stated  that  although  that  line  was  made 
at  the  time  to  which  he  had  referred,  in 
1849  or  thereabouts^  it  had  never  been 
used,  he  believed,  but  upon  one  occasion, 
and  that,  he  thought,  was  when  Her 
Majesty  once  passed  along  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  he  alluded,  which  in- 
cluded Blackwater,  Wellington  College, 
Sandhurst,  and  that  portion  of  Berk- 
shire, passengers  who  were  desirous  of 
proceeding  fi^om  either  of  those  stations, 
from  Wellington  CoUege  or  from  Black - 
water  to  London,  were  obliged  to  travel 
by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  to  Farn- 
borough,  and  then  instead  of  being 
allowed,  as  the  Act  intended,  to  join  the 
South- Western  line  and  get  up  to  Lon- 
don by  the  quickest  route,  they  were 
taken  on  to  Eeigate  and  brought  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  London,  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  occasionally  travelling  by 
that  line.  Being  one  of  the  Governors 
of  Wellington  College  he  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  that  institution,  and  he  went 
there  by  the  South-Eastem  Hallway. 
It  was  a  charming  and  a  heap  croute, 
extending  over  60  miles  —  the  proper 
distance  being  40  miles.  That  was  an 
instance  of  that  want  of  due  correspond- 
ence and  harmonious  action  between 
rival  railway  companies  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  strongly  commented 
upon,  and  declared  to  be  an  increasing 
evil — an  evil  which  demanded  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament,  and  which  he  took 
it  for  granted  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  present  Bill  to  remedy. 
He  was  not  sure  that  without  the  light 
thrown  on  the  Bill  by  the  veiy  lucid 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he 
should  have  been  able  to  discover  in  its 
provisions  adequate  power  to  redress 
that  gxieynQce.  He  would  assume,  how- 


ever,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  language  of 
his  own  Bill  bettor  than  he  did,  and  that 
it  would  be  found  suificient  to  deal  with 
the  case  he  had  just  described.  He  gave 
hie  hearty  support  to  the  second  readings 
and  beheved  that  the  House  would  de- 
sire to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for 
the  evils  against  which  such  a  measure 
should  be  directed, 

Mr.  G.  BENTINOK  said,  his  obiec- 
tion  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  only  a 
feeble  step  in  the  right  direction,  be- 
cause it  did  not  deal  with  numerous 
complicated  grievances  which  the  public 
had  established  against  railway  com- 
panies. The  only  Department  of  tho 
Government  whidi  took  any  cognizance 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  railway  com- 
panies was  the  Board  of  Trade.  With- 
out attacking  any  particular  Board  of 
Trade,  their  conduct  with  reference  to 
railways  had  been  always  very  much 
the  same ;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  want  of  adequate  powers  for  deal- 
ing effectually  with  the  subject.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  a  certain  amount  of 
jurisdiction  over  railways ;  but  it  could 
not  now  remedy  obvious  and  glaring 
grievances.  This  Bill  would  establiah 
another  feeble  and  inadequate  tribunal, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that,  in- 
stead of  having  one  tribunal  not  possess- 
ing the  required  powers  for  dealing  with 
the  subject,  they  would  have  two  tri- 
bunals equally  powerless,  which  would 
be  Hkely  to  impair  rather  than  improve 
the  present  state  of  things.  The  right 
hou.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  truly 
said  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
that  of  railway  companies  were  at  va- 
riance, and  it  was  because  it  was  so  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  unixvrtance  there 
should  be  but  one  tribunal,  vnth  suffi- 
cient powers  to  deal  with  the  whole  rail- 
way question.  The  power  of  the  Eailway 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  amounted  to  nothing.  They  could 
report  on  the  Mches  or  the  misconduct 
of  the  companies  ;  but  they  had  no  power 
to  inflict  punishment  or  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  which  would  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  misconduct.  At  present 
tho  public  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
companies ;  and  Parliament  should  pro- 
vide some  controlling  power  which  could 
step  in  and  afford  real  protection  to  the 
interests  of  the  public.  The  question 
referred   to  by  ihe  hon.  Member  for 
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Berkaliire  (Mr.  Walter)  was  a  qxiestioii 
of  personal  convenienc© ;  and  the  matter 
referred  to  bj  the  hon.  Member  for 
HerefordsMre  (Sir  Herbert  Croft)  was 
one  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  and  of 
the  tardinesfi  of  officials  in  investigating 
the  causes  of  accidents,  Bnt  thctre  was 
a  much  wider  question  in  connection 
with  that  subject  which  would  come 
before  the  House  in  a  few  days  ;  and  he 
could  only  express  his  regret  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not 
sought  much  larger  powers  for  that  De- 
partment and  for  the  new  CJommiHsion 
in  dealing  with  the  companies.  Hundreds 
of  people  had  been  killed  in  railway  ac- 
cidents which  might  easily  have  been 
averted.  These  remarks  were  probably 
not  agreeable  to  many  whom  he  was 
addressing,  because  there  were  a  great 
number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  were  connected  with  railways*  It 
was  but  fair  that  both  sides  should  be 
heard.  He  oontendod  that  many  fatal 
accidents  might  bo  prevented  by  the 
commonest  precaution e.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  tne  railway  authorities  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Railway  Accidents^  of  which  he  was 
Chairman,  The  fact  was>  the  railway 
companies  were  allowed  to  compete  with 
one  another  and  to  travel  at  a  rate  of 
speed  which  made  punctuality  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  want 
of  punctuality  was  on©  of  the  chief  causes 
of  accidents.  It  was  high  time,  there- 
fore, to  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  pro- 
ceedings by  whicn,  under  the  present 
system  of  railway  management,  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  travelUng  public  wore 
endangered  and  sacritic^,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  the  Government  take  the  ne- 
cessary powers  to  secure  that  object. 
H©  waa  mformed  that^the  greater  num- 
ber of  hon.  Members  who  wore  connected 
with  the  management  of  railways  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill.  If  that 
was  BOf  it  was  a  measure  in  the  right 
direction, 

Mb,  STANHOPE  said,  great  interest 
was  taken  in  this  question  by  his  con- 
stituents in  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, and  on  their  behalf  he  thanked 
the  Government  for  having  so  promptly 
aoted  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  by  introducing  the  Bill,  Al- 
most every  town  in  the  Biding  was 
affected  by  the  amalgamation  between 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
and  the  London  and  North- Western ; 
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and, 


if  this  amalgamation  took  pla4 
others   were   likely  to   follow.      The 
were  three  principal  routes  conimunicat^ 
ing  between  the  Ea^t  and  West  Coast, 
through  the  hills  wliich  form  part  of  tho 
backbone  of  England.    One  of  these  w^ 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  the  othM 
the  Bochdale  Canal,  and  the  third  toP 
Huddersfield  and  Ashton  Canal,  and  all 
of  them,  by  means  of  leases  or  arrange 
ments  with  these  and  other  railway  coifl 
panies,  were  now  practically  closed  to  tSP 
pubHo,  so  far  as  thiough  traffic  was  con- 
cerned.     Owing  tt>  the  depreciation  a^ 
the  property,  many  canals  had  not  evd| 
been  kept  in  repair,  and  of  the  few  off 
which  capital  was   expended,  it  rarely 
happened  that  plant  for  carrying  pur- 
poses had  been  provided   by  the  com* 
panics  analogous  to  the  roULag  sto|M 
of  railways.     Conveyance  of  goo^_^| 
canal  was  attended  witb  some  ^^H 
tages    which    could    not    be    afl^^H 
by  railway  traffic.     An  owner  of  goods 
could   have  them  removed  in  his. 
boat  from  his  own  wharf  to  any  j 
point  on  the  canal,  and  without ' 
rupting    the    general    through 
These  matters  were  of  considerable 
portance  to  the  mercantile  com  mi] 
of    Yorkshire.     They   were   of   opin 
that  if  these  canals  were  emaucipat 
from  railroad  control  they  would  forml 
very  useful  adjunct  in  facilitating  traMc, 
especially  at  times  when  railroads  hap- 
pened to  be  blocked  up^  and  they  were 
anxious  that  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill  should  receive  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment.    He  hoped,  under  these  ciretj 
stances,    that    the    Government    won 
stand  firm  to  the  proposals  which  th^ 
had   made,    and  that  they  would 
allow  thti  measure  to  be  impaired  in  i 
material  particular. 

Mb.    DODSON   said,    he  could 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Ws 
Norfolk   (Mr,    G.    Bentinck)    that 
measure  now  before  the  House  shot] 
be  of  a  more  stringent  character  in  the 
direction  of  superseding  companies  in 
the  control  of  their  own  railways*  for 
he  thought  it  was  essential  that  thos^ 
companies  should  feel  the  responsilM 
lity  of  working  their  lines  in  the  wl^ 
they  considered  best  for  the  security  of 
the  public  and  for  their  own  advant 
But  what  this  Bill  proposed  was  not 
introduce  any  new  principles,  but  to  T 
vise   machinery   for    carrying    out 
intentions  of   the  Bailway  and  Cans 
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i:raffic  Act  af  1854.  That  waa  substan- 
tially  the  view  of  the  Select  Committae, 
and  the  view  embodied  in  the  Bill,  which 
provided  for  enforoiBg:  those  facilities 
and  the  equal  treatment  aimed  at  by 
the  Traffic  Act  of  1854.  That  Act, 
tiiough  laying  down  sound  principlea, 
vas  deficient  in  proper  machinery  for 
ensuring  that  they  were  acted  upon. 
The  tribunal  to  be  appointed  under 
this  Bill  was  not  one  which  woidd  take 
into  its  hands  the  control  or  admi- 
nistration  of  the  railways ;  it  would  have 
no  initiatory  power  whatever,  but  would 
simply  discharge  the  function  of  a  tri- 
bunal to  which  applieatioii  might  bo 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  of 
the  Traffic  Act — a  tribunal  which  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  that  respect.  Again,  the  Bill,  fol- 
lowing the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  last  year,  provided  that  the  tribunal 
fihould  discharge  the  functions  of  arbi- 
trator, under  the  special  Acts  relating  to 
railway  companies,  and  in  other  cases 
where  such  companies  had  recoui'se  to 
arbitration.  Further,  a  Hmited  power 
was  transferred  to  it,  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  now  possessed  under  an  Act  of 
1840,  of  deciding  disputes  as  to  the  use 
to  bo  made  of  a  junction  or  station  be- 
longing to  two  companies  in  common. 
The  Bill  was  not  of  a  revolutionary 
character  at  all,  but  was  intended  simply 
to  give  effect  to  former  Acts.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Hunt)  that  this  measure 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment. 
Whether  the  tribunal  it  proposed  to  estab- 
lish would  answer  its  purposes  was  a  matter 
that  experience  alone  could  demonstrate. 
It  might  succeed,  or  not ;  it  might  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  do,  or  very 
litUe ;  but,  considering  the  state  of  feeling 
which  existed  in  regard  to  tlie  growing 
monopoly  of  railway  companies^  it  was 
exp0<£ent  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  pubhc  that  there  was 
a  ready  means  of  arbitration,  and  of 
jpquimig  those  companies  to  carry  out 
^ "  e  principles  of  the  Traffic  Act  without 
ireoourse  to  the  slow  and  costly  macliinery 
of  apurelylegal  tribunaL  Thoexperiment 
was  worth  making,  the  Bill  treated  it  as 
an  experiment ;  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion, he  believed,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt)  looked  forwai'd 
to  the  purchaae  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  ae  the  final  criaiB  to  which  we  should 


oome.  Well,  he  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  a  very  long  life  j  but  he  hoped 
however  his  life  might  be  prolonged 
that  he  would  not  live  to  see  that  day. 
He  had  heard  moat  opposite  opinions 
expressed  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the 
possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State 
would  be.  There  were  at  present  an 
army  of  about  200,000  men  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  various  railway  com- 
panies, and  that  fact  would  throw 
immense  patronage  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ghovermnent.  It  would  rest  with  the 
Government  to  say  what  facilities  for 
traffic  should  be  given,  and  what  rates 
should  be  adopted  for  the  different 
trades  and  towns  and  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  obvious  that  that 
would  place  in  tlie  hands  of  any  Govern- 
ment enormous  powers — powers  so  enor- 
mous that  it  had  been  said  no  Govern- 
ment possessed  of  them  could  be  turned 
out  of  office.  If  tliey  had  an  Administra- 
tion BO  pure  as  to  be  perfectly  incapable 
of  jobbery,  even  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election,  still  people  would  be  found 
not  to  believe  m  that  purity.  For  his 
part,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  so 
enormous  would  be  the  patronage  of  the 
Ministry,  and  so  great  their  power  of 
favouring  particular  localities  and  inte- 
rests, that  they  would  be  exposed  to  so 
much  suspicion  and  odium  as  to  ren- 
der the  fuliilment  of  their  functions 
almost  impossible.  He  was  strongly 
disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that  the 
possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State 
would  endanger  the  CAUse  of  good  go- 
vernment and  the  stability  of  all  go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  canals, 
while  he  was  in  favour  of  their  being 
free  from  the  control  of  the  railway 
companies,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
they  could  not  compete  successfully  with 
the  railways,  except  for  some  special  pur- 
poses, and  under  special  circumstances. 
He  agreed  with  the  principles  of  the 
Bill,  and  hoped  tlie  House  would  con- 
sent to  try  the  experiment  which  it 
proposed. 

Mb,  MIIJjER  said,  he  waa  convinced 
if  this  tribunal  were  to  be  merely  experi- 
mental it  would  fail.  What  amount 
lawyers  might  ask  for  their  services  he 
did  not  know ;  but  if  it  waa  intended 
to  have  a  raQway  managea*  and  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Commission,  undoubtedly 
they  would  not  get  men  of  that  kind  in 
which  the  pubhc  would  have  confidenco 
for  the  amount  of  money  prescribed  by 
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the  Bill.  UnleBs  men  of  larger  calibre 
could  be  put  on  the  tribunal,  the  public 
would  have  no  confidence  in  them, 
Hather  than  see  a  Commission  set  up 
merely  to  be  experimented  upon,  he 
would  like  to  see  oee  established  in  a 
position  far  more  likely  to  command 
inocess  than  the  proposed  tribunal, 

Kb.  DELAHUKTY  observed  that  the 
existing  tribunal  for  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  1854  was  expensive  and  defective, 
and  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  create 
another  which  could  speedily  and  cheaply 
deteniiine  questions  arising  between  the 
public  and  the  railway  companies  and 
between  one  company  and  another.  In 
the  locality  he  represented  (Waterford) 
attempts  had  been  made  to  divert  the 
traffic  from  its  natural  direction.  He 
had  known  cases  where  two  railways 
joined,  where  the  cattle  and  goods  traffic 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  waggons  of 
the  one  railway  for  tho  purpose  of  being 
transferred  to'the  waggons  of  the  other. 
The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  were,  no  doubt,  very  good  lawyers, 
but  few  of  them  understood  much  about 
business  matters ;  and  if  a  tribunal  were 
appointed  consisting  of  men  conversant 
with  railway  and  canal  traffic,  it  would, 
he  believed,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  different  com- 
panies, for  it  was  the  shareholders  who 
BufTered  when  the  managers  and  directors 
of  different  companies  were  allowed  to 
fight  with  one  anotlier, 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  desired  to  protest 
against  the  theory  of  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr,  Hunt)  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  by  the  State  of 
aU  the  railways.  At  present,  the  Go- 
vernment found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  dockyard 
wi^es^  and  if  the  Qovemment  had  a 
ba^  of  men  about  200,000  in  number 
to  oontrolf  the  House  would  be  deluged 
with  complaints  on  the  score  of  wages, 
salaries,  patronage,  branch  lines,  and 
reduction  of  fares. 

Mk.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESOUE 
said,  he  was  grateful  for  the  reception 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Bill,  not 
only  by  those  who  had  approved  but  by 
those  who  had  criticised  its  provisions. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Hunt)  possessed  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  throwing  cold  water  on  a 
Banguine  project ;  but  he  (Mr.  Fortescue) 
did  not  mink  that  the  purpose  of  this 
BiU — namely,  the  creation  of  a  special 
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tribunal  for  dealing  especially  with  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  railway  and  canal 
traffic— could  be  described  as  sanguine 
in  any  imfavourable  sense.  He  believed 
that  the  gi-eat  lawyer  who  had  predicted 
the  failure  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
as  a  tribunal  in  these  cases  had  been 
perfectly  right.  He  did  not  agree  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  that  a  Judge  waa 
nothing  but  a  layman  plm  a  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  was  of  opinion  that  this 
tribunal  would  bo  superior  for  this  par- 
ticular  purpose  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  That  Court  was  not  well  suited 
for  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
railway  and  canal  traffic,  nor  did  he  think 
the  habits  of  the  legal  mind  were  beet 
fitted  to  decide  questions  which  were 
not  questions  of  strict  law,  but  of  dis- 
cretion, of  administration,  and  of  special 
knowledge  directed  to  a  special  subject. 
He  did  not  think  that  these  questions 
should  be  submitted  to  a  purely  legal 
tribunal,  although  tho  presence  of  an 
eminent  law;>^er  upon  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  They  were  all 
aware  of  the  difficulties  and  fears  which 
surrounded  an  entrance  into  a  court  of 
law,  and  thus  parties  had  boon  pre- 
vented from  making  use  of  rights  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Canal  Act  of  1 854,  This  tribunal  would, 
he  believed,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  be  well  adapted 
for  the  duties  which  it  had  to  perform, 
and  woidd  decide  the  questions  wliich 
came  before  it  promptly,  efficiently,  and 
cheaply.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  question  of  railway  accidents.  This 
Bill  did  not  profess  to  deal  with  that 
subject,  which  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  which  was  now  being  investi- 
gated by  an  able  Committee  in  another 
House,  with  the  view  of  considering 
whether  there  could  Vio  any  further  le- 
gislation for  the  prevention  of  raUway 
accidents 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eammiiUd 
for  Thunday  next. 


SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — conmd^red  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  a  number  of  Land  Force«,  not  exceed. 

ing  128,9SSf  be  maintained  for  the  aeirice  of  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Gi^t  Britain  aad  IrolAiid, 
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and  for  Bepdts  for  the  iroinlng  of  Kccruita  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Hajentr'fi  Indian  PossessionB,  from  tho  1st  d/iy 
of  Apnl  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874, 
inclusive." 

Lord  ELCHO  SEiid,  he  had  no  inten- 
taon  of  entering  into  the  Army  Eetimates, 
but  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Committee  was  placed 
with  regard  to  these  Estimates.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  per- 
suaded the  House  to  agree  to  a  Resolu- 
tion that  on  Monday  no  Notices  could  be 
maUe  on  the  Motion  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  in  order  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  know  with  certainty  when 
the  Estimates  were  coming  on,  and  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  questions 
likely  to  come  on  would  be  able  to  be  in 
their  places.  They  had  an  example  that 
night  of  the  beautxful  way  in  which  the 
Government  were  working  the  new  Kule. 
Supply,  instead  of  being  put  down  as  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day,  when  there  would 
have  been  some  certainty  as  to  when  the 
Army  Estimates  would  come  on,  was 
placed  after  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Bill. 
There  was  a  powerful  railway  interest  in 
the  House,  and  the  belief  was  that  the 
debate  on  the  Bill  might  occupy  a  con- 
Bidorable  time.  Let  them  look  at  the 
state  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench.  It 
did  not  possess  even  one  inhabitant,  and 
he  knew  that  his  right  hon.  En  end  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton)  was  not  coming  down  till  between 
8  and  9  o'clock.  Even  those  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who  had  got  Motions  on  the  Paper  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Yote  were  not  in 
their  place  to  propose  them. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  observation  had  quite  for- 
gotten one  Httle  circumstance,  and  that 
waa  that  the  Eesolution  with  regard  to 
Supply  appHed  to  Monday,  and  that  this 
W*i8  Thursday. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  it  was 
within  his  knowledge  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich  could 
not  return  to-night  until  half-past  9  or 
10  o'clock.  It  was  desirable  that  Gen- 
tlemen who  took  an  interest  in  these 
Estimates  and  had  served  high  offices, 
as  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  done, 
should  be  present  at  these  discussions. 
There  was  however  hardly  any  Gentle- 
man now  in  the  House  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  Army  matters,  and  it  would  be 
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desirable  that  the  Totee  should  be  de- 
ferred until  they  could  be  present.  A 
discussion  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House  was  certain  to  be  desultory,  and 
was  not  all  likely  to  be  profitable.       * 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  knew  quite 
well  that  the  Resolution  lately  adopted 
applied  only  to  Monday.  His  point  was 
that  hon.  Members  had  been  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  make  Motions  on 
going  into  Supply,  on  the  ground  that 
there  would  be  certainty  when  the  Esti- 
mates would  come  on,  and  that  that  night 
there  was  no  certainty  on  the  subject. 

The  chancellor  of  itie  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  House  had 
given  up  its  right  to  make  Motions  ge- 
nerally on  Supply.  It  had  given  up  its 
right  for  one  day  of  the  week  only, 
and  had  retained  it  for  the  others.  That 
was  one  of  the  nights  on  which  the 
House  retained  its  right. 

Colonel  CORBETT  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  with  reference  to  the 
8hix>p6hire  Militia.  There  were  two  re- 
giments given  in  the  Return  which  had 
just  been  issued  ;  but,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
only  one  was  in  existence.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  population  of 
the  county  had  so  far  increased  as  to 
warrant  two  regiments  being  allocated 
to  it  ?  In  the  case  of  necessity  the  Militia 
would  be  balloted  for,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  Shropshire  should  be  required 
to  raise  more  than  its  quota. 

Mb.  OARDWELL  said,  that  the 
population  of  the  district  was  stated  in 
the  Schedule,  and  the  Appendix  to  the 
Army  Estimates  showed  tlie  brigade 
organization  in  the  state  it  would  assume 
when  it  was  finally  completed. 

Colonel  GELPIN  said,  that  although 
he  might  not  agree  with  all  the  proposed 
arrangements  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  he  was  anxious  to  g^ve  him 
credit  for  having  at  heart  the  interests 
and  honour  of  the  service,  with  due  con- 
sideration for  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payer. Confining  himself  to  the  service 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  wished  to  call 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to 
two  recommendations — one  made  by  the 
Royal  OonmiiBaion,  and  the  other  by  tho 
Select  Committee  of  last  Session,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  Member.  The  first  re- 
commended that  a  longer  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  drill  of  recruits. 
That  had  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  it  appeared,  with  excellent 
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actvantago.  Soldiering  could  not  bo 
learned  by  instinct,  but  by  practice  and 
expenence.  The  greater  opportunity 
there  was  for  drills  the  better  would  be 
tire  discipline  of  the  regiment.  The 
otiior  recommondation,  that  the  Militia 
should  be  enlisted  for  six  years  instead 
of  five,  was  best  for  the  Militia  and 
economical  for  the  country.  The  light 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  told  the  Committee  on  Monday 
how  many  Militia  officers  had  gone  to 
Siihool  to  the  Begnlar  Army  for  instruc- 
tion, the  result  being  to  give  confidence 
to  themselves  and  to  inspire  it  in  others. 
In  1871,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
unfolded  his  great  scheme  of  Army  re- 
organization, he  found  that  the  ranks  of 
the  Militia  officers  were  in  an  attenuated 
condition,  and  that  thoy  were  discouraged 
by  the  want  of  prospective  advantages* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  order  to 
induce  officers  to  join  the  Militia,  pro- 
mised that  Militia  officers  who  av^od 
themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be 
afibrded  them,  and  who  gave  satisfactory 
proofs  of  efficiency,  should  receive  com- 
ittiflgJoiiB  without  purchase  in  the  Line. 
A  large  number  of  officers  flocked  ac- 
cordingly to  the  MiKtia  standards,  and 
went  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble 
in  fitting  themselves  out,  and  had  at- 
tended tie  Schools  of  Instruction.  What 
was  their  dismay,  however,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
their  commissions  because  an  educational 
examination  was  likely  to  be  added  to 
that  in  military  instruction.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  rather  hard  on  those  officers 
that  they  should  now  bo  called  upon  to 
fulfil  a  condition  of  which  they  did  not 
know  when  they  joined  the  Militia. 
SometJiing  was  wanted  more  than  cram- 
ming for  examination  in  order  to  make 
a  good  officer.  He  was  told  that  the 
object  of  this  exankination  was  to  show 
whether  these  officers  had  the  education 
of  gentlemen ;  but  eo  long  as  they  were 
recommended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  the  colonel  of  the  regi* 
mont,  they  would  take  care  to  inquire 
into  their  antecedents,  and  to  see  that 
they  had  received  the  education  of  ^n- 
Uemen.  They  would  not  give  the  nght 
hon,  G^entleman  officers  of  the  Tribe 
school;  or  like  that  celebrated  foreman 
of  a  jury,  of  whom  they  had  heaid  that 
night,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Bules  for  the  guidance  and  emoluments 
of  the  eervioe  should  be  carefully  con- 


sidered,  and  when  once  adopted  they 
should  bo  faithfully  adhered  to.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  done  many  things  for 
the  Militia,  which  was  under  consider- 
able obligations  to  him,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  he  would  not  now  deprive  the 
officers  of  what  they  thought  was  not 
only  a  benefit  to  the  service,  but  a  mattecr 
of  justice  to  themselves. 

Ma.  CAEDWEIiL  said,  the  examina- 
tion provided  by  the  regulations  issued 
more  than  a  year  ago  was  not  a  eompeti*' 
tive  but  a  qualifying  examination,  and  was 
so  simple  that  no  one  who  had  received 
the  education  of  a  gentleman  could  fail 
to  pass  it.  Therefore,  no  hardship  what* 
ever  was  inflicted.  So  careful,  indeed, 
had  he  been  of  the  interests  of  those  who 
might  be  induced  to  enter  the  Militia  in 
consequence  of  what  he  said,  that  the 
age  for  entering  the  Army  was  extended 
a  year  lest  anyone  should  be  shut  out. 
As  lie  stated  on  Monday,  every  regiment 
of  six  companies  was  to  have  a  com* 
mission. 

CoLONTiL  GILPIN  said,  he  did  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  examination* 
All  he  knew  was  that  it  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  first  instance. 

Me.  CARDWTJiL  said,  it  was  insti- 
tuted when  the  general  arrangementt 
were  made  more  than  a  year  ago. 

LoiiD  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  ha 
would  only  ti-ouble  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes,  considering  the  state  of  the 
benches  before  and  around  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  statement  mado 
the  other  day  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  aimed  rather  at  economy  than  effi- 
ciency. He  could  not  imderstand,  if 
the  short-service  Reserves  were  not  to 
come  into  play  earlier  than  1876,  how  it 
was  that  we  were  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  this  year  by  8,000.  If  tlie 
nation  required  8,000  men  more  last 
year  than  we  required  in  the  present 
year,  the  rational  mode  of  proceeding 
was  that  we  should  not  reduce  tlie  num- 
ber of  men  till  we  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Reserves,  which  he  supposed  we 
could  nut  have  till  1876.  He  thought 
the  number  of  deserters  had  been  a  little 
exaggerated.  It  had  been  stat^  thafc 
23,000  men  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  our  establishment,  and  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  in 
1872  there  had  been  a  faUing-o^Tof  re- 
cruits to  the  nimibdr  of  4,006  men.  He 
would  like  to  hear  the  matter  pLaoed  more 
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lucidly  before  the  Committee,  He  did 
not  think  that  the  halfpenny  a-day 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  soldier, 
by  the  gift  of  a  free  rati  on  i  would  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  recniite  to 
join.  It  might  be  a  penny  a-day  or  a 
penny  farthing ;  but  that  could  never  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  sort  of 
mea  which  it  was  desirable  to  see  in  the 
Army  to  join  the  ranks.  Almost  equally 
important  was  the  dearth  of  horses. 
He  would  have  been  glad  if  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  given  some  idea  of  the 
expense  of  horses,  and  how  he  would 
mdse  out  the  dearth  of  horses  for  the 
Cavalry  and  Artillery.  He  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  the  last  occasion 
of  the  Army  Estimates  being  discussed  ; 
etill  the  deficiency  was  as  large  as  ever, 
and  he  doubted  whether  on  Army  could 
bd  efficient  without  a  good  supply 
those  very  necessary  beasts  of  burden. 
In  Prussia  on  the  peace  establishment 
of  1872  there  were  312,868  men  and 
75,000  horses.  This  would  give  one 
horse  to  every  four  men*  whilst  in  Eng- 
land to  462,000  men  there  were  15,120 
horses,  or  one  horse  to  30  men.  Besides 
which,  he  was  told  on  good  authority 
t  the  Prussians  had  a  most  efficient 
[y  of  Eeservea  and  reserve  horses, 
hich  at  any  moment  could  be  called 
into  the  field.  But  the  fact  remained 
the  same,  that  the  Prussians  had  one 
horse  to  evoiy  four  men,  and  we  had 
one  horse  to  every  30  men*  Then,  as  to 
guns,  England  had  something  like  180 
gfuns.  According  to  the  German  statistics 
there  were  three  guns  to  1,000  men,  and 
therefore  wo  ought  to  have  1,380  guns. 
Mb,  CAEDWEU.:  TJio  numbor  of 
ns  we  used  to  have  was  1 80 ;  but 
ring  the  last  i^w  years  they  have  been 
sed  to  33C,  besides  those  at  the  depot. 
Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  maintained 
that  that  was  not  a  sufficient  number. 
we  followed  German  authorities  upon 
s  matter  our  guns  ought  to  be  1,300 
1,400  inniimber,  instead  of  336,  which 
totally  inadequate.  Then,  as  to  the 
Tchase  system  as  applicable  to  officers 
iio  remained  in  the  Army<  The  hon. 
d  gallant  Member  for  Bewdley  (Co- 
el  Anson),  who  had  formerly  advo- 
ited  their  case  so  ably  and  succesafully» 
was  unfortimately  confined  to  his  room 
by  aiokness*  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
go  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  question 
*'  *"  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  1871, 
would  remark  that  his  right  hon. 


Friend  had  stated  on  one  occasion  that 
no  officer  would  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  occupied  before. 

Mh.  OARDA^^ELL  :  In  respect  of  the 
commission  which  he  then  held. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  went  on  to 
say  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  officers  who 
had  purchased  their  commissions  sup- 
posed that  in  purchasing  their  fiirst  com- 
mission they  had  also  obtained  all  the 
privileges  which  a  commission  would 
nave  given  them  under  the  former  sys- 
tem, including  the  privilege  of  rapid 
promotion.  They  aJso  supposed  that 
after  20  years'  service  they  would  have 
the  right,  whatever  position  they  might 
hold,  of  selling  out  and  receiving  the 
full  value  of  their  commissions.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case»  In  many 
instances  great  hardship  had  been  in- 
flicted. They  never  entered  the  service 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  subject 
to  the  loss  which  unfortunately  their 
families  had  to  endure  in  consequence  of 
their  altered  position,  and  they  looked 
to  some  form  of  compensation  being 
granted  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
verj,^  diffiu-ent  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  officers  were  really  in  the 
hands,  he  would  not  say  of  an  irrespon- 
sible Commission,  but  of  a  Commission 
which  acted  almost  in  the  dark.  Nobody 
knew  in  what  way  the  money  was  ap- 
portioned when  a  commission  was  sold. 
Every  one  expected  to  get  what  he  had 
paid  for  Ms  commissions.  But  it  often 
happened  that  an  officer  received  much 
less  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  then 
ho  naturally  felt  that  in  his  case  there  liad 
been  a  breach  of  contract.  It  would  bo 
weU  if  the  Secretary  for  War  could  say 
something  on  this  head  to  comfort  a 
very  large  body  of  officers  in  the  service. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  officers  sliould 
receive  all  they  asked  for,  but  they  ex- 
pected a  little  more  to  be  done  for  them 
than  had  been  done,  and  they  would  be 
satisfied  if  a  Committee  or  a  Commission 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  their 
claims.  UnleBs  something  were  done, 
these  grievances  would  go  on  for  10  or 
20  y Gal's,  just  as  those  of  Indian  officers 
had  done.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction;  but  no  one 
wifihed  officers  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
unfairly  dealt  with.  There  was  one 
thing  which  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  that  was,  that 
he  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  offi- 
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cors  between  India  and  home.  Tliis 
would  be  a  very  great  boon  if  properly 
and  fairly  carried  out.  If  an  officer  in 
India^  or  in  the  tropics,  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  getting  home  by  application 
to  the  proper  authorities,  a  great  hard* 
ehip  would  be  removed.  The  change 
mtn  regard  to  rations  was  a  step  in  the 
right  d&ection,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  when  his  right  hon.  Friend  spoke 
of  rations  he  included  the  evening  meaL 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  I  stated  distinctly 
at  the  time  that  it  was  4irf.,  and  every- 
body knows  that  is  a  bread  and  meat 
ration.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of 
misunderstandin  g. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  was  ciuite 
aware  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  state 
the  exact  amount,  but  still  he  hoped  it 
was  possible  there  might  be  some  mis- 
take about  it,  and  that  something  more 
was  intended  than  was  actually  ex- 
pressed. Feelings  of  disappointment  had 
been  expressed  that  a  little  more  than 
bread  and  meat  was  not  included,  and 
he  would  ask  whether  the  ration  could 
not  be  raised  from  J-lb,  to  lib.  of  meat  ? 
Ha  was  told  that  that  was  what  the 
soldier  usually  got  in  the  field,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  recruits  of  1 7  or  1 8,  who  were 
growing  youths,  if  they  could  have 
rather  more  meat  than  they  now  had. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  more  a- 
day  was  a  very  small  boon  to  ask  for^ 
and  it  would  be  gladly  received  by  the 
privates  in  the  British  Army.  It  was  a 
pity  that  some  arrangement  was  not 
made  by  which  a  portion  of  the  pay  of 
the  soldier  could  be  saved  for  him  until 
he  had  completed  his  six  years'  term  of 
Bervice,  when  the  possession  of  a  small  sura 
of  money  woTild  enable  him  to  engage  in 
Bom©  tradoj  which  would  be  far  better 
than  that  he  should  spend  the  money,  as 
he  too  often  did,  in  the  canteen.  While 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Q^ntle- 
man  did  not  go  as  far  as  could  be  wished 
in  some  respects,  in  others  it  had  com- 
manded the  approval  of  those  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  a.  BKOWN  said,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  purchasing  horses  was  one  which 
involved  expenditure  which  did  not  pro- 
duce any  proper  return.  Colonels  of 
cavalry  regmients  who  were  allowed  to 
purchase  horses  often  competed  with 
ea^h  other  in  the'same  market,  and  thus 
raised  the  cost  to  the  public ;  and  the 
some  remark  applied  to  the  Artillery, 
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the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  Autumn 
MancBuvres.  The  prices  paid  con^rmed 
this  view  as  to  the  actuiu  competition. 
The  prices  paid  for  horses  for  the  Cavalty , 
which  ranged  from  £35  to  £42  were 
higher  than  tiiose  paid  by  any  large  civil 
establishment.  The  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance department  paid  £42  per  head 
for  horses  for  the  Autumn  Manceuvres. 
From  a  letter,  dated  2  Ist  February,  which 
was  published  in  I7t^  Times^  it  aj^pears 
that  the  highest  price  of  horses  pur- 
chased by  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany  was  £32  17**  6^.,  while  the  average 
lor  regimental  purposea  was  £42,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  nearly  £lO,  The 
War  Office  having  by  circular  recom- 
mended Volimteer  colonels  not  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  equipping  recruits, 
because  a  change  of  uniform  was  under 
consideration,  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  woidd  state  when 
the  decision  on  that  subject  was  likely 
to  be  announced.  The  falling-off  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Yolunteers  was  due  to 
two  or  three  causes,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  want  of  a  good  and  efficient  staff 
of  non-commissioned  officers  to  drill  the 
Volunteers.  The  fact  was  that  officers 
in  the  Regulars  did  not  send  to  the 
Yolunteei'^  non  -  commissioned  officers 
who  were  worth  much,  but  naturally 
retained  the  best  for  themselves.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  GenUeman 
would  find  some  way  of  meeting  tho 
difficulty  that  had  arisen  through  a 
number  of  Volunteer  officers  having 
been  oompelled  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions in  consequence  of  their  being  un* 
able  to  fuMl  all  the  requirements  now 
exacted  from  them.  He  also  suggested 
that  those  non-commissioned  officers  who 
had  obtained  commissions  in  the  Ke- 
serve  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  who 
were  in  receipt  of  Chelsea  pensions, 
should  have  them  transferred  from 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners'  department  to 
the  War  Office  Department,  where  the 
pensions  of  commissioned  officers  were 
now  paid,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  get  their  pensions  commuted 
under  the  Commutation  Act  of  1869. 
In  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government,  he  regretted  tnat  the  pro- 
visions to  concentrate  our  troops  chiefly 
at  home  had  not  been  more  complet^ 
carried  out.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  shown  by  two  despatches  from 
Earl  Granville  to  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehoase, 
Governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hapoy 
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dat&d  Pecember  the  9th,  1869,  and 
May  23rd,  1870,  In  the  first  despatch, 
Earl  Granville  wrote — 

**  Meanwhile  ilor  ilajesty*8  Government  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  British  troop«  c-axmot 
"bo  rctfiinod  in  the  colony  for  colonial  purposes^ 
and  should  be  ^dually  withdrawn,  wiUi  tho 
probable  exception  of  a  sing^lo  reginiGnt»  to  ho 
^  jfift  in  the  colony  for  the  present,  with  refcrenc^^ 
wffo  the  importance  of  Bimon'a  Bay  lor  Imperial 

And  in  the  second  his  Lordship  said — 

"  It  19  imposaible  for  mo  to  hold  out  any  hopes 
[  that  Hot  Mfyosty's  Govcramout  will  sanition 
any  farther  delay  in  the  removal  of  tho  troops 
beyond  that  which  has  been  oh-cudy  determined 
upon,  and  I  therefore  eamefitly  hope  that  tho 
CajKs  Parliament  will  addrcstf  themselves  seri- 
oti&ly  to  the  taak  of  placing  tho  finances  on  a 
proper  footingf  and  making  fuither  provision 
for  the  defence  of  tho  colony." 

At  the  present  moment  there  were  more 
than  2,000  men  at  the  Cape,  1,800 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  10,000  more 
at  the  Mediterranean  stations,  and  a 
considerable  number  in  the  West  Indies 
— though  the  latter  were^  he  believed, 
mostly  coloured  troops.  He  was  con- 
Tinced  that  it  would  be  at  once  sound 
policy  and  true  economy  to  reduce  the 
number  at  many  of  these  stations,  and  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  some  promise  on  the 
subject.  Now  that  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington had  removed  idl  fear  of  disagree- 
ment with  America,  he  saw  no  use  in  our 
maintaining  the  large  force  we  now  had 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion, 

M»,  CARD  WELL  remarked  that  the 
Dtal  force  wo  had  in  Canada  at  the  pre- 

at  time  was  1,869  men,  and  tliey  were 
Dt  in  Canada,  as  the  term  was  usually 

aderstood.  They  were  the  garrison  of 
[alifax. 

Mr.  a.  BKOWN  said,  that  Nova 
Scotia  and  Bermuda  were  included  under 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
in  tho  Return  he  was  quoting,  and  there 
were  stationed  there  3,938  men.  They 
had  in  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar, 
and  Malta  nearly  10,000  men,  and  also 
a  largo  force  of  men  in  the  West  Indies, 
By  withdrawing  men  from  these  distant 
stations  they  might  effect  large  reduc* 
tions  in  the  Army  without  impairing  its 
e£iciency. 

Majoe  AEBUTHNOT  regarded  the 

ch  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 

^tary  of  State  for  War,   in  inti'O- 

■g  the  Estimates,  as  a  remarkable 

lie©  of  the  optimism  which  charac- 

^l  all  his  utterances  in  connection 


with  the  Department  over  which  ho  pre- 
sided. During  his  tenure  of  office,  the 
Army  had  always  appeared  to  be  more 
efficient  on  the  day  on  which  the  Esti- 
mates were  introduced  than  on  any  other 
day  in  the  year.  He  then  referred  to 
some  points  connected  with  the  Artillery. 
The  Motion  that  he  had  brought  forward 
in  1871  had  been  withdrawn,  on  the 
distinct  promise  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  an  inquiry  should  take  place. 
It  was  true  that  one  had  been  held,  and 
that  the  Report  had  appeared,  but  he 
could  not  say  it  was  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duction. The  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  Report  was  principally  owing  to  the 
fact  iiiat  the  Committee  consisted  of  War 
Office  and  Horse  Guards'  officials  who 
were  too  much  occupied  in  their  own  busi- 
ness to  be  able  to  devote  sulficient  time  ti5 
the  proper  conduct  of  such  an  inquiry, 
and  whoso  poeition  deton-ed  officers  from 
coming  forward,  and  being  so  tjpen  in 
their  evidence  as  they  would  be,  had  the 
Committee  consisted  of  altogether  indo- 
pendent  and  disinterested  persons.  The 
Artillery  officers  were  grateful  tu  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them;  but  they  had  been  led  by  liim 
to  expect  more  than  they  had  received. 
It  was  true  that,  to  remedy  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  corps  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  the  first  captains  in  tho 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  majors  ;  but  it 
had  been  promised  that  they  should  have 
the  same  pay  and  position  as  tho  majors 
of  the  Line,  whereas  they  only  received 
\Ar,  6d.  a-day  instead  of  16«.,  and  no 
forage  allowance,  whit^h  placed  them  in 
a  much  worse  position  than  majors  in 
tho  Line.  In  fact,  he  know  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  extra  rank  had 
proved  an  annoyance  and  a  mortification 
rather  than  a  benefit.  He  woxild  not 
touch  on  the  worst  grievance  of  all — 
that  in  relation  to  majors  in  India — be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  before  long  that 
matter  would  be  brought  before  tho  House 
by  some  hon.  Member  interested  in  Indian 
military  matters.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man promised  the  Artillery  last  year  that 
ho  would  make  officers  not  doing  duty 
supernumeraries.  It  was  an  excellent  step, 
and  had  been  partially  carried  out.  A 
certain  number  of  officers  were  placed 
on  the  supernumerary  list,  but  then  there 
came  a  sudden  stop.  He  hoped  that  the 
plan  would  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  wished  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  desertions  from  tho- 
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Army.  Tlie  Return  lie  had  moved  for 
last  Session  on  the  subject  was  not  yet 
ready,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  tho  number  of  desertions 
was  between  5,000  and  6,000.  That, 
he  feared,  only  waa  the  number  of  de- 
serters, not  of  desertions.  There  was 
a  wide  difference  between  the  two  ;  for 
he  himself  knew  of  cases  in  which  men 
had  deserted  three  or  four  times.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  particulars  of  one 
case  in  which  a  man  had  been  four  times 
discharged  with  ignominy  firom  the  Army 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a-half ;  and 
of  another  in  which  a  lad  had  enlisted  in 
three  regimenta  in  one  month  One  great 
reaaon  of  these  desertions  was,  no  doubt, 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  effected 
now  that  marking  had  been  abolished. 
But  there  were  also  other  reasons.  He 
believed  that  more  men,  in  proportion, 
deserted  from  the  Artilleiy  and  the 
Cavalry  than  from  the  Line,  the  reason 
boingthat  in  those  branches  of  the  service 
the  stoppages  for  keeping  up  the  kit 
were  necessarily  much  heavier  than  in 
the  Infantry,  on  account  of  the  heavier 
work  done  by  the  men.  Another  reason 
wasj  that  the  duties  that  fell  on  the  men 
of  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  were  exces- 
sive, and  a  recruit,  after  two  or  three 
weeks'  diill,  found  himself  loaded  with 
work  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
which  was  more  than  he  could  get 
through  in  tho  time,  and  hence  he  caught 
a  disgust  for  the  service.  As  regarded 
the  Artillery,  tho  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  was  that  either  the  establishment  of 
men  was  too  small,  or  the  amount  of 
material  and  the  number  of  horses  to 
be  looked  after  was  too  large.  One 
last  word  about  the  Autumn  Ma- 
nosuvres*  They  were  certainly  of  use, 
especiaDy  as  a  means  of  popularising 
tho  Army  with  the  countxy;  but  ih^y 
were  no  test,  in  his  opinion,  of  our 
power  to  put  'an  army  in  the  field,  if  a 
sudden  emergency  befel  us.  They  were, 
in  fact,  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
tractors rather  than  of  the  Control.  Last 
year  he  had  asked  for  a  Commission  to 
inquire   into    our   Supply   and    Trans- 

Eort  services,  but  he  waa  denied  it ;  yet 
e  felt  sure  that  he  might  well  have 
gone  further,  and  asked  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  means  we  possess  of  putting  a 
British  Army  into  the  £eld  on  short 
notice.  The  fact  was,  we  really  had  no 
organization  for  that  purpose  at  all — 
absolutely  none.    That  was  not  merely 
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his  own  opinion,  but  he  had  been  told 
it  by  some  of  the  very  highest  autho- 
ritics  in  the  country  in  such  matters,  and 
he  believed  that  if  the  GhDvommout 
would  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  appoint 
such  a  Commission,  they  would  be  act- 
ing in  a  patriotic  manner,  which  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  country, 

-Mr.  HENEY  SAMUELSON  ob- 
served  that  it  was  not  true  that  the 
promise  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
scheme  for  thei-eorganization  of  theJArmy, 
that  conunisaiona  fmould  be  given  to  those 
subalterns  in  the  Militia  who  showed 
capabilities  for  service  in  the  Army,  had 
not  been  fulfilled;  and,  as  far  as  hia 
experience  went,  the  Militia  officers  were 
anything  but  discontented  with  their 
present  position.  He  thought  it  was 
enough  if  one  officer  in  each  Militia 
regiment  of  six  companies  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Eegular  Army,  as  was 
this  year  to  be  the  case.  During  peace 
we  did  not  want  to  make  Militia  regi- 
ments mere  schools  for  the  Regular 
Army,  although,  if  in  time  of  war  we 
were  ever  short  of  officers,  we  should 
find  plenty  able  and  willing  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  country.  But  Militia  colonels  would 
be  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  an  uniform 
rule  in  peace  that  their  best  subalterns 
were  annually  drafted  off  into  Begular 
regiments.  If  we  were  to  have  a  Militia 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  u]p  in  an  effi- 
cient state.  He  should  like  to  see 
ililitiamen  clothed  as  well  as  Begular 
soldiers,  and  he  hoped  that  the  disti ac- 
tions in  this  respect  between  tho  diiicr- 
rent  branches  of  our  Forces  might  be  re- 
moved. At  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  the 
threadbare  uniforms  of  the  Militia  ex- 
posed the  men  to  much  obloquy,  and 
they  suffered  great  inconvenience  from 
their  packs,  which  were  much  heavier 
than  those  of  the  Line.  One  Militia  re- 
giment had  to  start  on  a  march  of  18 
miles,  Without  having  previously  partaken 
oven  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea,  out  they 
did  their  work  well  and  wiOingly.  He 
beHeved  that  from  contact  with  the  Re- 
gulars the  Militia  derived  great  advan- 
tage; they  thereby  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  work,  and  an  uprit  d4 
cor  pi  grew  up  among  them,  which  gave 
them  a  pride  in  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  notion^  still  too  prevalent  amongst 
them,  that  their  businesa  was  simply  to 
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as  mudi  as  possible  out  of  the 
country  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  themselves.  The  Militia  was  a  very 
cheap  forcGj  an<l  if  properly  treated 
would  be  found  during  war  a  raluable 
auxiliary  to  the  Regular  Army.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
G*entleman  intended  to  link  together 
Militia  battalions  in  the  same  way  as  he 
linked  battalions  of  the  Line,  and  to 
make  promotions  go  through  the  two 
regiments  in  the  samo  manner  ? 

Colonel  NORTH  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  many  changes  he  had 
made,  especially  with  regard  to  the  hos- 

t'tal    stoppages,   which,   together  with 
>ppages  for  barrack  damages,  produced 
^at  discontent  in  the  service,    As  to  de- 
rtion,  he  regretted  that  his  right  hon, 
[lend  had   not  spoken  more  strongly 
with  regard  to  what  was  now  a  positive 
disgrace  to  the  service.     He  foretold  it. 
There  never  was  a  greater  farce  than 
the  aboUtion  of  branding,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  men  now  deserted  with 
impunity.     What  inducement  had  they 
to*  remain  in  the  service  ?     In  former 
days  the  soldier  might  look  forward  to  a 
pension,  but  he  had  no  such  prospect 
now,  unless  Jie  was  a  long-servioo  man. 
Another   great  cause  of  desertion  was 
the  system  of  general  service,  by  which 
^A  man  was  liable  at   any  time  within 
^Be  first   15  months   to  be  taken  from 
^ke  regiment  in  which   he   had    made 
Mends  and  to  be  sent  elsewhere.     No 
^^ubt  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  liavo 
^fcneral- service  men,  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  such  men  to  feel  that 
they  were  liable  to  be  taken  elsewhere 
at  any  moment.     The  truth  was,  that  in 
many  such  cases  a  man  was  inclined  to 
desert.     When  a  man  enlisted  for  gene- 
ral service,    and  not  for    a   particular 
regiment,  the  regiment  to  which  he  was 
first  apjKJinted  should  be  considered  his 
home,  and  he  should  not  be  hable  to 
be  moved  firom  it  without  his  own  con- 
^fcit.      Then  as  regarded  the  question 
H»  recruiting.     From  1861   to  1871  the 
Army  was  dissolving  itself.     There  were 
desertions  of  about  4.00Q  men  a-year, 
and  a  Royal  Commission  sat  upon  the  sub- 
jfict.     In  1867  General  Peel  occupied  the 
^Bfiition  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Vftd  he  had  to  face  that  ditficulty,  and 
alflo  to  meet  the  fact  that  there  were 
28,000  men  who  might  daim  their  dis- 
charge in  the  following  year.      General 
Peel  a&ked  for  an  extra  Srf.  a-day,  and 


what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  26, 000 
out  of  the  28,000  determined  to  remain. 
They  were  men  worth  having,  for  they 
were  in  the  prime  of  life,  though  they 
had  been  10  years  in  the  service.  In 
1868  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  came  down  with  the  flag  of  re- 
trenchment, and  in  15  months  23,000  of 
these  soldiers  disappeared — [Mr.  Cakd- 
WELL  ;  No.]  —  206  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  1,606  privates  of  tlie  Eoyal 
Artillery  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  had  many 
discussions  with  him  on  this  subject; 
but  after  deducting  time-expired  men, 
men  unfit  for  service,  men  of  bad  cha- 
racter, and  others^  he  could  not  bring 
down  the  numbers  to  less  than  16,000 
efficient  men  discharged.  Ho  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  recruit- 
ing one  branch  of  the  soi-vice  —  the 
Artillery — from  the  ranks  of  another  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  fol- 
lowing a  precedent  which  had  ended  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  French 
Army.  The  stipulation  that  the  Volun- 
teers should  be  of  a  high  standard  as  re- 
gards stature  and  girth  took  from  each 
regiment  some  of  the  finest  men,  to  th^ 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  officers.  With 
respect  to  the  numbers  proposed  for  the 
Army  of  Eeserve,  the  proposaJ  seemed 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  necessities  of 
the  ease.  Would  the  number  of  men 
proposed  be  forthcoming,  or  would  they 
not  i  Then,  as  to  soldiers  on  furlouglu 
He  objected  to  a  reduction  in  pay  being 
made  when  a  man  was  on  furlough,  for 
if  there  was  a  time  when  a  soldier  ought 
to  have  his  ftdl  money  it  was  when  he 
was  paying  a  visit  to  liis  friends  in  the 
country.  It  was  understood  last  year, 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
majors  of  Artillery  were  to  be  placed  on 
a  footing  of  erpi all ty  with  the  majors  in 
the  line,  but  this  had  not  been  done, 
since  the  former  only  received  14«.  M. 
per  day,  while  the  latter  had  1 6ff.  More- 
over, the  majoi*s  of  Artillery  in  India 
had  a  special  grievance,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  shamefully  treated.  Al- 
though he  regretted  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  adopted  on  these 
and  some  other  points,  he  quite  admitted 
that,  in  many  respects,  his  policy  was 
entitled  to  great  praise. 

Mb.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
there  were  two  or  three  matters  which 
had  excited  very  great  public  attention, 
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on  which  he  desired  information*  With 
regard  to  the  recruiting  for  the  Army, 
it  had  been  stated  that  the  recruiting 
had  gone  on  very  well  at  one  time ;  then 
it  appeared  that  young  men  were  I'e- 
luctant  in  coming  forward  to  join  the 
Army;  but  afterwards  everyone  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  new  military  spirit 
had  entered  into  the  hearts  of  our  youths, 
and  that  recruiting  had  become  suc- 
cessful.  In  fact,  the  public  were  made 
to  believe  that  as  many  men  as  were  re- 
quired were  obtained  for  all  branches  of 
uio  military  service.  That  was  pleasant^ 
but  then  came  the  unhappy  sequel, 
and  it  must  be  mortifying  to  all  to  hear 
of  the  extraordinary  nimiber  of  deser- 
tions»  which  had  attracted  not  only  the 
attention  of  nuHtaiy  men,  but  of  those 
who  were  not  concerned  or  connected 
with  military  affairs.  He  desired  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  number  of  desertions, 
because  etatementa  were  made  of  the 
enormous  proportion  of  the  new  recruits 
who  deserted  from  time  to  time.  He 
also  asked  for  the  exact  number  of  actual 
deserters  who  had  never  been  brought 
back  to  their  regiments.  He  knew  that 
statistics  were  very  distasteful,  and  an 
assertion  being  made  that  there  were 
10,400  who  had  deserted,  immediately  a 
man  full  of  figures  got  up  and  said — 
**  You  are  totally  wrong,  there  were  only 
10^399.  It  was  truly  observed  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  desertions 
and  deserters,  because  one  man  might 
enlist  in  three  or  ^four  regiments  and 
desert  from  each,  and  would  therefore 
he  reckoned  as  several  desertions,  al- 
though but  one  deserter.  All  that  waa 
very  dangerous  to  the  service.  It  was 
complained  that  the  same  exertions  and 
the  same  stringent  means  wei'e  not  now 
used  for  bringing  back  deserters  as 
had  been  employed  in  foimer  times,  and 
he  also  wislied  information  on  tliat 
point.  If  that  was  so^  there  was  danger 
lest  the  lEudty  shotdd  encourage  others 
both  to  enlist  and  desert.  To  have 
a  large  number  of  desertions  was  not 
only  a  melancholy  thing  in  itself,  but 
was  very  iojurious  to  the  service*  When 
young  men  saw  John  Smith  or  Joseph 
Jones  living  comfortably  in  a  country 
town  or  village  alter  having  deserted 
several  times,  they  would  naturally 
say — **  Oh,  let  us  enlist  and  amuse  our- 
selves for  some  time,  and  if  it  suits  us 
to  continue  soldiers  we  will  stay,  and 
if  it  does  not  wo  will  desert,  and  there 
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will  be  no  punishment  and  no  disgrace 
in  doing  so,"  and  there  would  thus  be  a 
vast  number  of  volunteer  recruits  and 
deserters.  Anollier  question  was,  what 
inducement  was  hold  out  to  youna:  men 
to  go  into  the  Army  at  all  ?  He  old  not 
speak  now  of  those  which  Sergeant  Kite 
offered  to  every  recruit — namely,  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  win  a  pair  of  epaulets 
or  a  Field  Marshal's  baton.  The  firsfc 
inducement  held  out  by  the  recruiting 
Serjeant,  as  a  rule,  was  the  ancient 
allurement — ^'*You  will  be  taken  un- 
commonly good  care  of."  What  a  dif- 
ference there  was  however  when  the 
recruit  had  joined  his  regiment.  lie 
found  that  he  was  not  comfortable,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  he  discovered  when 
there  was  a  bounty  was  that  having 
been  told  he  would  have  so  much  money, 
when  the  settlement  of  the  account  came 
about,  he  found  that  instead  of  £5  or 
£10,  he  got  3a.  6d.  or  £L  There  wei-e 
certain  stoppages  which  were  kept  off  himt 
but  now,  the  bounty  being  abolished, 
perhaps  the  stoppages  were  discontinued. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  used  an  ambi- 
guous expression  with  reference  to  stop- 
pages. The  soldier,  he  said,  was  to  have 
a  clear  1*.  a-day.  What  did  that  mean  ? 
Bid  it  mean  that  tlie  soldier  was  to  have 
a  dear  la.  a-day  which  he  might  put  in 
his  pocket  to  do  what  he  liked  witli  ? 
There  were  still  stoppages  for  clothing 
and  accoutrements,  \\Tien  men  were 
suppHed  with  boots  or  other  articles  out 
of  store,  they  were  charged  with  them 
in  their  accounts ;  was  that  system  to 
bo  continued  ?  He  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Camp  at  Aldershot. 
Aldershot  in  summer  was  one  field  of 
dust,  and  in  winter  of  black  mud — most 
destructive  to  the  clothing  and  aecouti*o- 
ments  of  officers  and  men.  In  marching 
to  Aldershot  both  officers  and  men  were 
patterns  of  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
justly  admii'ed — as  they  passed  through 
a  country  town  especially — by  the  other 
sex  for  the  smartness  and  gaiety  of  their 
dress  ;  but  when  they  returned  from 
Aldershot  they  presented  a  very  different 
picture.  They  were  generally  obliged 
to  get  some  new  clothing  and  aoooutre-* 
ments  before  they  could  show  themselves 
on  parade  eUe where.  When  the  ordi- 
nary aDowance  of  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments would  not  serve  for  the  time  spent 
Eind  the  mischief  done  at  Alderdiot, 
he  wished  to  ask  whether  there  would 
be  any  rule  by  which  the  men  would  be 
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relieved  of  stoppages  on  that  accoimt  ? 
Such  things  prejudiced  the  service,  for 
they  iaHuenced  the  number  of  recnuts, 
and  affected  also  the  number  of  de- 
sertions. Again,  with  reference  to  exa- 
minations, while  he  was  an  advocate  for 
good  education,  he  thought  they  might, 
with  regai'd  to  officers,  raise  the  standard 
too  high,  and  thus  reject  some  of  the 
most  spirited  and  eligible  candidates. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  course 
of  examination  which  a  Militia  officer 
must  undergo  before  he  could  get  a 
commission  in  the  Kegular  Army  ? 

Major  WALKEB  said,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  hare  some 
other  means  for  Militia  officers  entering 
the  Regular  Army  than  that  of  passing 
through  a  competitive  examination*  It 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  Begidar  Army  if, 
instead  of  having  for  young  officers 
youtbB  fresh  from  the  crammers,  they 
ware  to  have  a  body  of  young  men  fully 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  their  pro- 
lesfiion.  He  thought^  also,  that  there 
shoidd  be  some  better  means  of  edu- 
cating the  officers  who  chose  to  remain 
in  the  Militia,  for  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  Militia  should  have  thoroughly 
efficient  officers,  A  battalion  of  Militia 
had  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of 
officers,  especially  of  the  junior  rank, 
than  a  battalion  of  the  Line,  though  the 
latter  had  a  much  smaller  number  of 
men*  This  was  attributable  to  the  abo- 
lition  of  Militia  ensigns  eight  years  ago, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  filling 
up  the  junior  ranks  ;  but  that  difficulty 
— thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War-Shaving  passed  away,  the  x)roper 
quota  ought  to  be  restored.  The  Militia 
weTu  entitled  to  send  one  officer  from  the 
Militia  to  the  line  for  every  1 00  men  of 
the  Mihtia  seiTice  who,  when  called 
upon,  joixied  the  Begulars,  which  would 
transfer  300  Militia  subalterns  to  the 
line;  but  a  long  embodiment  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  retirement  of  some 
Militia  officers,  whose  places  were  filled 
by  the  junior  rank,  and  in  case  of  war 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  Militia  being 
denuded  of  subalterns.  He  hoped 
tore  that  something  would  bo  done 
reaso  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
Militia;  but  if  the  number  of  these 
oould  not  be  increased,  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
wisely  extended  the  Militia  reoniits*  pre- 
liminaiy  drill  to  three  months,  but  the 


officer  on  his  appointment  had  simply 
the  option  of  28  days  in  the  Line  or 
going  to  a  School  of  Instruction,  with  a 
limited  power  of  attending  the  School  of 
Musketry*  On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
officer  going  into  the  Line  had  to  pass  a 
severe  competitive  examination ;  then  ho 
did  a  year's  duty  with  hia  regiment, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  Sandhurst  for 
instruction,  and,  still  fiu'ther,  he  had 
after  aU  this,  various  classes  of  instruc- 
tion open  to  him.  This  kind  of  instinic- 
tion  was  not  afforded  to  the  Llilitia 
officer.  It  had  been  said  that  the  new 
system  of  having  military  centres  would 
remedy  this ;  but  he  had  not  much  hope 
of  these  military  centres  being  efficient 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
Militia  officers.  The  schools  open  to 
Line  officers  should  be  thrown  open  to 
Militia  officers,  and  he  believed  such  an 
opportunity  would  be  gratefully  em- 
braced. He  would  not  say  anything  as 
to  the  poMcy  of  abolishing  the  old 
Militia  Staff,  because  it  was  true  wisdom 
to  accept  facts  and  make  the  best  of 
them,  but  he  should  be  ungrateful  if  ho 
did  not  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  a  body 
of  men  of  whom  ho  had  seen  a  great 
deal.  There  was  an  idea  that  they  were 
broken-down  idlers,  but  speaking  of  his 
own  Staff  he  did  not  believe  there  were 
more  deserving,  respectable,  or  hard* 
working  men  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
To  these  men  was  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  efficiency  of  the  Militia  bat- 
taHons  last  year,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  spoken,  for  long 
habit  had  taught  them  a  marveUous 
power  of  working  up  raw  material  in  a 
short  time.  Some  of  the  bust  non-com- 
missioned officers  had  never  served  in 
the  Line,  and  as  they  wore  unfit  for 
other  business,  and  had  no  claim  at  pre- 
sent to  pensions,  he  trusted  that  at  tho 
end  of  meir  five  years'  engagement  they 
would  receive  the  earnest  and  generous 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  hoped  the  new  body  would 
be  as  efficient  as  the  old,  but  he  doubted 
whether  any  regiment  of  the  line  would 
be  able  to  provide  an  entire  cadre  of 
non-commissioned  officers  for  a  battalion 
of  Militia.  He  observed  that  the  num- 
ber of  sergeants  had  been  reduced, 
and  saw  no  mention  of  a  sergeant-major 
or  sergeant-instructor  of  musketry.  Un- 
der the  old  system  they  had  an  instructor 
of  musketry  to  every  regiment*  but  under 
the  new  armngement  it  seemed  there  was 
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only  to  be  one  sergeant-iBstructor  for  the 
whole  depot,  and  he  would  have  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  two  battalionB, 
each  stronger  than  those  of  the  line, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  recruits  for  the 
two  battalions.  He  thought  it  impos- 
sible in  that  manner  to  impart  efficient 
miiBketry  instruction »  and  hoped  that  no 
consideration  of  small  economies  would 
prevent  the  Staff  from  being  maintained 
on  a  proper  footing.  With  regard  to 
the  employment  of  the  Militia  at  the 
last  Autumn  Manceuvres,  opinions  had 
already  been  expressed  by  high  authori- 
ties, but  inquiries  had  inspired  him  with 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  Militia  should  be  taken  to 
those  great  manoenvi'es.  They  were  very 
instructive  to  general  and  staff  officers, 
and  also  to  colonels  commanding  regi- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  to  field  officers 
and  adjutants,  but  every  military  man 
would  agree  that  the  amount  to  bo 
learned  by  the  private  soldier  was  small 
indeed ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  many 
woidd  also  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  a  good  deal  was  often  unlearned  by 
them.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Line  was  often  a  good  deal 
shaken  in  the  precision  of  its  dnll  by 
going  tlirough  a  course  of  manoeuvres 
of  this  kind ;  but  it  must  be  still  more 
detrimental  to  a  Militia  regiment,  and 
they  ought  previously  to  have  more 
careful  training  in  smaller  bodies  by 
brigades.  lie  should,  however,  be  sorry 
to  see  the  short  time  of  the  I^Iilitia  de- 
voted to  the  more  iiash  performances  of 
the  Autumn  Kanoonvres.  They  might 
be  much  better  employed  in  gaining  a 
thorough  grounding  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline, for  it  was  every  day  becoming  n 
more  important  element  in  our  military 
system  whether  the  Militia  should  or 
should  not  be  efficient. 

Mil.  W.  FOWLEE,  in  rising  to  move 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men  by  10,000, 
said,  tliat  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  the  other 
night,  the  Prime  Minister  said  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  Committee  on  the 
question  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  because  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  and  for  this  reason — that  it  was  a 
question  of  national  policy,  and  there- 
fore one  to  be  settled  by  the  House 
itself.  It  was  in  oonsequence  of  that 
remark  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward 
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the  Motion  he'  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  House.  Now,  what  was  our  present 
military  establishment,  positively  and 
relatively  ?  In  1868  the  number  of  men 
voted  was  137,000  j  in  1869,  the  nnmber 
was  127,000;  in  1870,  116,000;  in  1871, 
134,000  ;  in  1872,  133,000  ;  and  in  1873 
it  is,  in  round  numbers,  125,000,  not  in- 
cluding 3,900  included  in  the  gross 
aggregate,  but  to  come  out  of  another 
part  of  the  Force.  In  1869,  when  the 
number  was  127,000,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  said — ^''With  such  a  forco 
I  venture  to  think  this  country  may  be 
considered  perfectly  safe  both  from  at- 
tack and  from  menace.**  8o  strongly 
did  the  Government  feel  the  truth  of  that 
remark  that  in  the  next  year  they  re- 
duced the  Force  by  more  than  10,000 
men,  leaving  the  entire  number  about 
1 1 5,000.  Now,  however,  the  gross  num- 
ber of  the  Army  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  was  128,968,  and  in  India 
62,924,  making  a  total  of  191,892.  But 
they  had  at  home,  in  addition,  uf  effective 
Militia,  129,000;  of  Yeomanry,  13,000; 
of  First  and  Second  Class  Reserves, 
35,000 ;  and  of  efficient  Volunteers, 
160,750,  making  337,750,  or,  with  the 
EegidarAi-my,  the  grand  total  of  466,718. 
That  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  great, 
if  not  an  enormous  force,  considering 
the  position  in  which  the  affairs  of  th© 
country  now  stood.  Before  ho  proceeded 
further  he  should  like  to  read  a  few 
words  from  an  article  which  appeared 
last  week  in  the  leading  joumaJ,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  out  tho 
view  he  was  submitting  to  the  Houfje* 
It  said — 

**  Not  only  ifl  the  numl>er  of  Rc^r^uIat  troopn 
Hlationed  in  this  ial&ndfar  (^catc?r  thr-"  *'  r-  -"rly, 
but  tl\t"  Auxilifir}^  and  RenHTve  For*  il 

into  aetiv  c  and  availablo  exigtonci?.  i  ,  ■  ■  -m 
it  LB  true,  haa  not  yet  reachcKi  a  very  ddvanc^u 
Htaji^G,  but  it  mast  not  bo  foigtjttcin  thit  wheretm 
the  Dukeof  Wellington  asked  for  Ion  'I  tiri 
to  placo  the  country  in  a  state  of  n 

have  now  more  than  that  numbti^  iL/<.^iu<.o  A 
Regular  Force  of  50,000  trooi>a/' 

We  have  at  this  moment  much  more 
than  50,000. 

**  Nor,"  continues  tho  aiiiclo^  **  ia  it  to  bo  said 
that  the  conditions  or  possibility  of  invasion  or 
war  would  in  those  days  bo  <lj!>.  -•  -♦  Vuthin« 
has  yet  been  done  to  render  w  >  xpedi* 

tion  earner  or  more  pfm<3ticabi'  i  rv^  nod 

tho  difficultirjs  in  tho  way  ol  ftamn^  on  uxmy 
across  the  Channel  in  the  Uee  of  our  FIcmA  »ra 
as  giiiit  as  over.  Nor,  us  ftir  us  wo  can  cnlcu* 
lid4.\  would  the  Invnding  fonc  be  more  numerous 
than  it  might  have  been  in  1848*'* 
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way  J  but  reductions  had  gone  on  con- 
tinuously down  to  1870,  spite  of  dilfi- 
cultiee,  and  why  not  revert  to  that 
point  ?  We  were  in  far  less  danger  of 
attack  than  at  that  period,  and  both  for 
reasons  of  policy  and  of  finance,  he 
thought  some  reduction  loudly  called  for. 
Bolioving  that  such  a  reduction  might 
be  safely  made,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  if  this  country,  with  its 
boiindlGse  resources,  would  set  an  ex- 
ample to  Europe,  he  begged  to  move  that 
tho  number  of  our  Land  Forces  be  reduced 
by  lOjOOOmen* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exc^^d- 
mg  118,968,  Ixj  maiiitain<;d  for  the  service  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and  J^laud, 
and  for  Depots  for  the  training  of  Recruits  for 
florvice  at  Homo  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Ma}e0fy*s  IndiiiD  Foaau8fdonB«  from  the  Ist  day 
ol  Apnl  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874, 
incluaive.*' — {Mr.  WUUam  F&wkr.) 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  said,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  arguments  of 
the  hon*  Member  fur  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler)  had  been  demolished  the 
other  night  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  especially  that  relating  to  the 
panic.  Hon.  Members  must  well  re- 
member being  brought  down  one  bot 
day  in  July  to  vote  an  extra  20,000  men 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  he  wotdd  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  whether,  if 
he  were  able  now  to  reduce  the  Army  by 
10,000  men  before  the  Secretary  of  f?tate 
was  able  to  obtain  his  Army  of  Beserve, 
they  might  not  have — looking  at  the  state 
of  the  Continent — to  vote  either  next  year 
or  the  year  after  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  men.  The  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  as  avowed  econo- 
mists, but  circumstances  had  beaten  them 
on  that  point ;  and   credit  ought  to  be 

g'ven  to  that  (tlie  Opposition)  side  of  the 
ouse,  who  had  kept  up  those  stores  of 
supply  and  ammunition  which  a  former 
Liberal  Government  had  allowed  to  get 
too  low.  It  was  now,  as  ever,  a  wise 
and  prudent  policy  to  be  prepared  for 
war,  even  when  you  were  pursuing  a 
policy  of  peace.  What  were  they  now 
cavilEng  at?  Did  thoy  really  wish  to 
have  perfect  security  in  the  country? 
Was  the  insurance  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
paid  for  peace  so  high  at  present  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  it  ?  Were 
they  not  making  larger  fortunes  and 
carrying  on   a  greater  commerce  than 


ever,  and  was  it  not  more  necessary  thaa 
heretofore  to  be  able  to  meet  every 
casualty  and  danger?  But  why  wero 
they  perpetually  to  hear  the  cuckoo  cry, 
**  Diminish!  diminish  !  diminish  !  '*  and 
from  some  hon.  Members  who  would  bo 
the  first  to  declare  that  we  were  unpre- 
pared for  war,  and  in  a  crisis  of  danger 
would  advise  us  to  go  to  arbitration  or 
to  take  some  other  foolish  step  in  order 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  this  country  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  was 
simply  this — **  Give  me  time  to  decrease 
the  Eegular  Army  and  allow  me  to  pass 
a  certain  number  of  men  over  to  the  re- 
served list,  so  that  I  can  command  their 
services  at  any  moment."  Now,  that 
was  a  fallacious  proposal,  and  he  waa 
prepared  to  prove  it  to  be  such.  Well, 
the  Government  proposed  to  reduce  the 
Army  by  8,410  men.  But  what  was  the 
Eeserve  ?  Only  7,900  men,  on  whom  tho 
Government  had  to  roly  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  and  casualties  in  the  active 
Army  in  case  of  war.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  had  got  31,000 
Militia  Reserve.  That  waa  true;  but 
if  he  fell  back  upon  that  Beserve  he 
would  reduce  his  Militia  strength  to 
98,000  instead  of  129,000,  the  Militia 
Force  that  he  had  got  upon  paper.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  first  took 
oflico,  said  he  was  against  the  Militia 
Eeserve,  because  a  man  could  not  do  two 
thiDgs  and  ser\'e  in  two  capacities. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  That  is  not  quito 
what  I  said.  What  T  said  was,  that  if 
you  had  a  sufficient  Army  Reserve,  I 
should  not  be  enthusiastic  for  a  ^[ilitia 
Reserve,  upon  the  ground  that  what  you 
gain  to  the  Army  you  lose  to  the  MiUtia* 
But  I  did  not  say  that  under  the  then 
circumstances — and  I  do  not  say  under 
the  now  circumstances — I  am  against  a 
Militia  Reserve,  On  the  contrary; 
under  these  circumstances  I  think  it 
extremely  valuable. 

Colonel  BARTTELOT  said,  tlm 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  course  referred 
to  a  Militia  Eeserve  that  was  available. 
But  when  they  had  only  7,900  men  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  were  reducing  the 
Militia  Reserve,  what  became  of  that 
enormous  host  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  had  paraded  before  the 
Committee  ?  He  wanted  to  know  in  what 
part  of  the  Army  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  make  his  reduction  ?  Was  it  in 
the  Infantry  ?  Why  the  battalions  were 
already  attenuated   to  520  men.    Had 
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the  hon.  Gentleman  ever  been  to  Aider- 
shot  or  anywhere  else  ?  Had  he  seen 
the  number  of  men  on  guard,  in  hospital, 
as  officers'  servants,  and  artificers,  and 
in  other  capacities  ?  Would  he  reduce 
the  scientific  branches  of  the  Army — the 
Engineers  or  the  ArtOlery,  which  the 
Government  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  increase— or  the  Cavalry  which  were 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Army  ?  It  was 
very  easy  to  say — "  Let  us  reduce  the 
Army  by  10,000  men,"  but  he  would 
like  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  show  the 
Committee  how  the  reduction  was  to  be 
made*  He  asserted  that  no  clear  case 
had  been  made  out  for  the  reduction. 
The  llouse  and  the  oountry  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  recurrence  of  these  panics, 
and  lookiiig  at  the  increased  population 
and  the  means  of  the  people,  he  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  overtaxed  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  would  now  turn  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Army*  The  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  evening- 
was  very  plausible  and  pleasant  —  it 
tinged  everything  couleur  d^  rose,  and  if 
tiiey  could  only  accept  his  views,  they 
ought  to  be  a  happy  family  indeed.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  undoubtedly 
done  many  admirable  things  since  he 
had  been  in  office ;  but  it  was  also  true 
that  in  some  things  he  had  failed.  How, 
for  instance,  did  he  account  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  desertions  from  the 
Army  which  had  oc^mrred  during  the 
last  two  years?  Through  the  energy 
of  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  below  the 
gangway  a  Eetum  had  been  ordered  of 
aU  the  desertions  since  April  16,  1871, 
when  the  practice  of  marking  with  the 
letters  **B."  and  **B.  C."  on  deserters 
wae  abolished  in  the  Army.  Had  the 
desertions  increased  or  not  since  this 
branding  had  been  done  away  with? 
He  had  obtained  some  very  curious  facts 
oa  the  subject,  and  if  this  debate  had 
been  adjourned  for  another  day  or  two 
he  could  have  added  to  them  consider- 
ably. There  was  one  gallant  regiment 
— a  Cavalry  one,  and  a  most  distin- 
guished one — numbering  not  547  men 
but  only  447  men,  from  which  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  since  April  16,  1871, 
waa  no  less  than  116.  That  regiment  was 
ftecond  to  none  for  its  discipline.  The 
number  of  men  who  had  fraudulently  en- 
listed was  19.  How  many  desertions  did 
the  Committee  think  had  occurred  in  the 
same  regiment  in  the  two  years  previous 


to  April  1871  ?  Only  23.  The  moral 
obviously  was,  that  men  knew  they 
could  now  desert  with  impunity.  A 
friend  of  his,  an  officer,  went  the  other 
day  into  a  military  prison  in  Dublin, 
where  he  saw  a  man  who  had  been  dis- 
missed in  ignominy  from  his  own  regi- 
ment. In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what 
brought  him  there,  the  man  said — *'I 
cannot  keep  out  of  trouble ;  I  enlisted 
again,  and  here  I  am."  There  was  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that  that  man  had 
been  dismissed  in  ignominy  from  another 
regiment.  It  must  be  patent  to  every- 
body that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
take  some  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fright- 
ftil  number  of  desertions  now  occurring. 
If  he  were  to  propose  that  the  practice  of 
marking  deserters  should  be  revived  he 
woidd  certainly  be  howled  at  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  would  say  it  was  the  height 
of  cruelty  and  a  most  improper  thmg 
to  do.  He  would  however  suggest 
that  soldiers  who  were  known  as  de- 
serters, or  who  had  been  dismissed  with 
ignominy  from  their  regiments,  should 
be  placed  for  a  term  of  years  under 
police  supervision  in  the  same  manner 
as  convicted  criminals  were.  At  aU 
events^  he  entreated  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  take  some  determined  step 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  number  of 
desertions,  which  wei-e  a  perfect  disgrace 
to  the  service.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  Monday  night,  he  referred  to 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  that  his  sheet  anchor  had  failed, 
because  a  late  Eepori  showed  that  the 
mortality  In  India  was  not  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  candidly  admitted  that  he 
left  out  the  cholera  year ;  but  he  main- 
tained  that  every  year  of  service  in  India 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account. 

Mb,  CARD^\^ELL :  I  said  that  for  10 
years  the  mortality  did  not  equal  2i  per 
cent  among  the  troops  in  India,  whereas 
the  statement  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
made  was  that  it  was  3  J  per  cent.  I  also 
said  that  the  last  year  for  which  there 
were  complete  Returns  —  namely,  the 
year  1871,  it  was  below  2  per  cent, 
being,  in  fact,  18*73  per  1,000.  I  added 
that  we  had  not  vet  received  comploto 
Eeturns  for  1872,  but  I  remarked  that  if 
we  had,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  mortality  had  been  greater,  inasmuch 
as  there  had  been  an  epidemic.  In  the 
10  years*  average  every  year  was  in^ 
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advertised  as  deserters,  of  wliom  818 
were  recruits  who  had  not  been  finally 
approved  of.  Deducting  this  number, 
he  found  that  7,653  deserters  had 
escaped.  The  reason  why  there  was  a 
difference  between  his  figures  and  those 
of  the  Seeretary  of  State  for  War  was 
this — that  when  a  man  had  been  away 
five  days  he  was  reported  to  the  War 
Office  and  Ms  name  and  description  were 
sent  to  71i9  Polioe  OoMtU ;  but  if  he  re- 
joined within  21  days  he  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  regiment  as  a  deserter 
and  tried  by  court-martial,  but  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  prodigal  son,  and 
was  dealt  with  in  a  sunmiary  manner. 
Ho  considered  desertion  the  most  de- 
plorable feature  in  our  military  sys- 
tem. The  evidence  of  dissatisfaction 
was  that  there  were  more  than  7,000 
men  who  did  not  desire  to  stay  with 
their  regimentfl,  and  therefore  loft 
them.  Ho  had  seen  recently  a  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers  showing  how 
Boltliers  found  a  new  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  Army,  An  artilleryman  was 
brought  up  to  the  police-court  at  Wool- 
wich charged  with  stealing  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  ffis  defence  was  that  he  had  boon 
imder  fltoppages  for  some  months  for 
some  misconduct.  Mr.  Maude^  the  magi- 
Btrate^  said  that  the  last  20  or  30  soldiers 
who  had  been  charged  with  theft  before 
liim  had  no  object  but  to  escape  fi-om 
the  Army,  being  mostly  young  men  who 
had  enlisted  befoi'e  they  well  knew  their 
own  minds  on  the  matter.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  soldiers  must  be  better  paid 
and  better  treated.  With  respect  to  the 
system  of  short  service  being  in  any 
way  a  cause  of  desertion  he  would 
state  that  out  of  the  7,653  who  deserted, 
2,954  belonged  to  the  Cavalry  and  Ar- 
tillery, wluch  wore  long  -  service  and 
pension  branches,  being  39  per  cent  of 
tliose  two  branches,  whilst  those  branches 
were  only  29  per  cent  of  tho  whole 
Army,  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
desertion  was  not  to  bo  attributed  to 
short  service  and  absence  of  pensions, 
but  entirely  the  reverse.  Of  two  Ca- 
valry regiments,  numbering  994  men, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  294 
had  deserted.  If  those  regiments  which 
were  supposed  to  serve  for  1 2  years,  had 
been  left  alone,  in  six  years  and  four 
months  there  would  not  have  been  a  couple 
of  men  left.  In  comparing  this  state  of 
things  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Forco,    consisting    of    9,700    men,    he 


found  that  only  five  had  deserted  in 
1871,  while  no  fewer  than  4,772  reoroits 
offered  themselves  during  the  same 
period,  being  three  times  the  number 
required.  He  thought  the  day  would  come 
when  they  would  not  be  content  with 
having  fewer  mon  presenting  themselves 
for  the  Army  than  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force*  He  felt  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  recruiting  during  the 
last  year,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  the  oirciimstance,  that^in  November 
a  War  Office  order  was  issued  permitting 
recruiting  sergeants  to  take  youths  from 
17  to  19  years  of  age.  So  long  as  the 
limit  of  ago  was  as  low  as  that  they  were 
getting  boys  and  not  mon.  In  1872  the 
number  of  men  recruited  for  the  Militia 
was  30,164,  when  a  large  number  was 
requii^ed  for  the  Begular  Army,  which 
had  to  take  the  refuse  after  the  Militia 
had  been  recruited.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  speaking  of  the  Keserves, 
said  there  were  7,993  No.  1  Reserves 
and  31,522  Militia  Reserves ;  but  really 
there  was  no  differenco  between  the 
latter  and  ordinary  Militiamen,  except 
that  they  received  £\  a-year  more  pay; 
but  that  did  not  make  them  any  fitter  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Since  that 
Reserve  had  been  established,  £20,000 
or  £30,000  a-year  had  been  spent  upon 
it,  and  if  £30,000  were  granted  this  year, 
it  would  make  a  total  of  £150,000  in  six 
years.  But  many  of  these  men  had  grown 
old  in  the  service,  and  if  we  wore  engaged 
in  war  abroad  no  one  would  think  of 
sending  them  out.  There  were  443  of 
them  over  the  age  of  35,  and  2,005  b^ 
tween  30  and  35.  During  the  Crimean 
War,  when  the  Militia  were  called  out, 
there  wore  61,500  men,  and  within  one 
month  19,000  voltmteered  to  go  to  the 
Crimea.  There  was  no  Reserve  then, 
and  the  Qovcrament  did  not  pay  the 
extra  poimd,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  do  it  now.  He  did  not  Uko 
nominal  Reserves  who  were  only  plain 
IMilitiamon.  The  House  had  imposed 
upon  it  a  grave  responsibility,  but  why 
should  they  have  so  much  discussion  about 
questions  of  detailed  information  which 
ought  to  be  clearly  furnished  by  those 
in  authority.  The  House,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  Army  Estimates,  was 
not  by  the  present  system  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  of  them  except  so  far 
as  the  money  went.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  judge  both  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  article  they  were  pay* 
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for,   and  he  would    suggeet   that 
rery  year  they  should  have,  as  an  Ap- 
endix  to  the  EBtimates,  a  plain  state- 
ient  showing  the  real  number  of  men 
on  the  Ist  of  January  in  each  year,  and 
the  agoB  of  the  men,  showing  how  many 
were  under  20  and  how  many  were  over 
I  years  of  age ;  the  Eeturn  also  to  in- 
lae  the  number  on  the  3 let   October 
receding,  in  India,     There  also  ought 
be  a  statement  of  the  number  of  men 
ad  officers  who  turned  out  at  the  last 
ag   of  the  Militia,  and  the  num- 
ar  of   recruits  of  the   last  year,  and 
deir  ages.    There  should  also  be  a  Ee- 
of  the  number  of  deserters,  of  sol- 
iers  in  each  branch  of  the  service,  and 
recruits ;    and  an  explanation  of  the 
ctra  Exchequer  receipts.      These   re- 
Bipts   were    put  down  at    £1,185,000 
this  year's  Estimates;    why  should 
^ihero  not  be  a  detailed  statement  of  that 
amount  put  before  the  House  next  year, 
when  the  Estimates  were   considered? 
Then,  instead  of  a  medical  Beport  for 
1870,  as  they  had  now  only  presented 
_in  1873,  they  might  be  supplied  with  a 
""bw  simple  facts  relating  to  the  medical 
Dndition  of  the  Army  in  1872,  such  as 
be  number  of  men  continually  in  hos- 
dtal,  the  number  of  deaths^  &c.  j  while, 
rith  regard  to  crime,  a  short  summary  of 
lie  mihtary  prisons*  Eeport  might  state 
the  number  of  men  sentenced  to  long 
riods  of  imprisonment.   All  these  par- 
Dulare    would    enable  the    House    to 
udge  of  the  quality  €ie  well  as  of  the 
Inantity  of  our  men  in  the  Army, 
Ma.  H.  E.  BEAND  thought  the  House 
ad  the  country  were  greatly  indebted  to 
be  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
State  for  War    for  the   manner  in 
rhich  he  had  carried  out  his  scheme  of 
Qy  re-organization.     Nor  did  he  by 
ay  means  despair  that  the  officers  of 
jie  Army  themselves  would  in  course  of 
pme  be  brought  to  feel  that  the  Govem- 
aent  in   proposing  that    scheme  were 
actuated  by  no  desire  of  inflicting  injus- 
_tice  upon  their  interests,  as  individuals 
pr  collectively.     The  fact,  he  might  add, 
liat  there  had  in  one  year  been  more  than 
4,000  desertions  from  the  Army  was  very 
startling  j  but  it  was  one  which  was  com- 
paratively satisfactory  when  it  was  taken 
into  account  that  these  desertions  had  in 
some  quarters  been  set  down  at  as  high  a 
figure  OS  8,000.     The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  quoted  a  remark  made  by 
General  M^Dougall's  Committee,  to  the 
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effect  that  the  number  of  desertions 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  reaction 
consequent  on  the  undue  excitement  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  while  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
sought  to  show  that  they  were  a  sign 
that  the  Ai'my  was  unpopular  througri' 
out  the  country.  It  should^  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  a  great 
many  men  who  deserted  from  one  regi- 
ment— ^the  Eifle  Brigade,  for  instance — 
into  another  regiment,  while  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex  in  thinking  that  if,  in  the 
case  of  habitual  desertions,  some  sys- 
tem of  supervision  were  established,  de- 
sertions would  be  fewer,  and  the  country 
would  be  put,  in  that  respect,  to  less 
expense.  The  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would,  he  believed,  prove  to 
be  the  best  for  preventing  desoi-tions — 
it  was  an  increase  of  pay  in  the  Army. 
By  opening  out  to  the  men  in  the  First 
Class  Army  Keserve  the  chance  of  getting 
good  civil  employment,  their  position 
would  become  better  than  it  was  under 
the  old  system,  even  with  the  prospect 
of  a  pension  after  21  years'  service.  Ab 
to  recruiting,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  real  ago  at  which  recruits 
were  enlisted?  He  had  heard  that  a 
great  number  of  youjig  men  now  joined 
the  Army  between  the  ages  of  16  and  1 7  ; 
and  if  that  were  so,  we  should  in  the 
course  of  a  very  iiiort  time  have  an 
Army  composed  entirely  of  young  boys. 
The  question  of  enlistment  was  too  largo 
a  one  to  discuss  at  that  hour,  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, have  perfected  his  system  with 
greater  ease  if  he  had  not  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  iiTeconcilable,  by  seeking 
to  garrison  Lidia  and  to  form  an  Army 
of  Kesei've  at  home  under  the  same 
system,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
Militia  side  by  side  with  the  Regular 
Army  and  in  competition  with  it.  There 
might,  possibly,  be  good  reasons  vi'hy 
wo  should  not  keep  the  Indian  Army 
distinct ;  but  there  could  be  no  such  rea- 
son why  a  Militia  establishment  should 
bo  kept  up  side  by  side  with  the  Eegu- 
lar  Army.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
plainer  than  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
General  M'Bougall^s  Committee  that 
the  Mihtia  was  not  a  force  to  be  relied 
on  for  foreign  service.  It  was  said  that 
the  regular  Staff  of  the  Militia  being 
merged  in  the  local  depots,  recruiting 
was  carried  on  side  by  side  mth  the  Ko- 
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gular  Army,  and  tliat  the  Militia  officers 
were  anxious  to  pass  tlieir  men  on  to  it. 
But  tbose  officers  were  animated  by  an 
esprit  de  corps  as  well  as  the  Eegulars, 
and  passed  their  worst  men  instead  of 
the  best,  and  the  system,  at  all  events, 
was  a  very  expensive  mode  of  recniiting 
the  Regular  Army.  He  hoped  when  the 
scheme  was  perfected  the  Militia  would  be 
gradually  reduced  to  zero,  leaving  solely 
the  Kegular  Array  and  the  Reserves 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  would  now 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler). 
That  Motion  was  of  a  very  crave  and 
serious  character.  Looking  to  the  general 
impatience  of  taxation — -to  the  demands 
for  the  repeal  of  the  in  coin  e  tax  and  the 
malt  tax,  and  to  the  scramble  for  Impe- 
rial grants  for  local  taxation — there  was 
a  great  inclination  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Members  to  make  it  comfortable  all 
round  to  their  constitnonts,  and  vote  for 
a  reduction  of  the  establishments.  If  it 
were  only  a  question  of  economyt  he 
would  be  inclined  to  go  into  the  iobby 
with  his  hon.  Friend  ;  but  the  real  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  mainto- 
nance  of  its  interests  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  These  Estimates  were  not  pre- 
pared with  the  view  of  putting  this 
country  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
continental  armies.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  was  wrong  in  comparing  the 
Estimates  of  this  year  with  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  century. 
Since  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  Parliament  had  deliberately 
adopted  a  different  policy,  and  that  was 
the  difficulty  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  to  face.  In  1818  they  had  about 
120,000  men  of  all  ranks,  including 
India,  and  in  1853  they  had  only  in- 
creased to  150,000.  But  from  that*  time 
— ^the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War— till  1870  they  had 
between  180,000  and  200,000  men  on 
their  establishments,  including  India. 
He  might  mention  that  Lord  Sandhurst, 
in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before 
the  Select  Committee  last  year  on  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  scheme^  had 
expressed  his  firm  opinion  that,  with  the 
view  of  making  the  Government  of  India 
capable  of  coping  with  any  sudden 
emergency  in  that  country,  the  number 
of  British  troops  garrisoned  in  India 
should    never    be    reduced    below   the 
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figure  of  70,000  mm.  They  had 
present  63,000  men  in  India,  and  95, 
men  at  home^  and  it  was  now  proposed 
to  reduce  the  home  establishment  by 
10,000.  The  mere  fact  that  they  had 
withdrawn  troops  from  the  coloniei 
was  no  reason  for  reducing  their  force, 
for  when  they  had  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  in  the  colonies  they  were 
available  for  service  in  every  part  of  the, 
globe.  With  regard  to  tho  state  of 
Europe,  he  would  only  recall  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  before  the  war  of  1 870  the 
Foreign  Office  stated  that  never  was  the 
political  horizon  more  peaceltiL  They 
knew  how  correct  that  opinion  was,  ana 
he  would  remind  them  also  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  country  was  excessively 
anxious  as  to  its  relations  with  liusaia. 
Their  Infantry  was  now  much  the  same 
as  in  1870;  the  increase  was  in  their 
ti'ained  forces — the  Artillery  and  the 
Engineers  ;  and  he  would  ask  any  hon. 
Member  whether  he  would  vote  for  a 
reduction  of  these  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice* That  economy  was  very  question- 
able which  spent  time  and  trouble  in  j 
adapting  an  elaborate  machine  to  ita  fl 
puiyoses,  and  then  threw  it  away  aa™ 
useless  because  they  must  incur  expen- 
diture in  keeping  it  in  repair.  Con- 
sidering that  they  had  only  got  a  Keeerve 
of  7,000  men,  he  did  not  think  they  had 
a  man  too  many  in  the  Army. 

Sia  GEOEOE  BALFOOIt  said,  he 
thought  that  the  reduction  in  the  Army 
of  India  from  70,000  to  63,000  men 
was  due  not  to  military,  but  financial 
reasons. 

Mb.  PEASE  remarked  that  the 
saving  on  the  Army  Estimates,  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  congra* 
tulated  himself,  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  expenditure  on  our  nav^ 
force.  A  few  years  ago  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  boasted  that  he  had 
saved  upwards  of  £2,000,000  on  the 
Army  Estimates,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  Administration,  and  he  asked 
whetherthat  reduction  of  expenditure  wa« 
attended  by  a  diminution  of  efficiency. 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sat 
down  he  clearly  proved  his  case  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army  had  not  been 
diminished.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  occasion  told  the  House  that  the 
Army  waa  adequate  for  all  purpoeee,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  evil  of  having  a  large 
number  of  troops  unemployed  at  home. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franoo- 
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EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH 
PORTUGAI/~CAPITAL  PUmSH3IENT, 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GU^PIN  asked  tlie  UDder  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire,  If 
Portugal  has  abolished  Capital  Punish- 
ment J  and,  if  that  circumstance  has 
caused  a  difficulty  in  making  an  Extra* 
dition  Treaty  between  that  country  and 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  ? 

YisootTNT  ENPIELD:  The  Portu- 
guese Government  have  informed  Her 
Maje&ty*8  Government  that  the  pain  of 
death  being  abolished  from  the  Portu- 
guese penal  code,  they  coidd  not  admit 
it  in  an  Extradition  Treaty;  and  they 
have  been  informed  in  reply  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  agree  to  a 
stipulation  for  the  commutation  of  that 
penalty ;  the  subject,  therefore,  is  in 
abeyance. 

AEMY— MEDICAL  DEPARTSIENT—DEIf- 
TAL  SURGERY.— QITESTION. 

Dr.  BEEWEE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  any  means  have 
been  taken  to  introduce  dental  surgery, 
other  than  mere  extraction  of  teeth,  viz. 
remedial  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  teeth,  into  the  Service  ? 

Sm  HENEY  STOEKS,  in  replv,  said, 
that  he  could  only  repeat  the  Answer 
whii'h  had  been  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  his  hon.  Friend  last  year — 
namely,  that  he  had  consulted  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Army  Medical 
iJepartment,  and  had  learned  from  him 
that  all  Army  surgeons  were  required  to 
be  completely  instrucrted  in  dentistry ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  di- 
vert their  attention  fi'om  other  and  per- 
hape  more  important  subjects  of  duty 
for  more  special  care  of  teeth. 

liOAXS  TO  POLFTICAL  PARTIES— SPAIN 
—CHARLES  VII.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STAPLETON  asked  Mr.  At- 
tornoy  General,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  which 
has  appeared  in  several  papers,  an- 
nouncing that  a  public  subscription  has 
been  opened  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  His 
Majesty  Charles  VLl,  of  Spain  j  whether 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
England  to  raise  subscriptions  in  order 
to  foment  civil  war  in  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace ;  and,  whether 
the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus  alters 
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the  character  of  the  war  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Prince  who  is  called 
Charles  Vll.,  so  as  to  render  such  sub- 
scription legal,  in  as  much  as  the  Re- 
public has  been  proclaimed  in  the  capital 
and  is  the  de  facto  Government  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  Spain  ? 

The    ATTOENEY    GENERAL  :  ^  I 
have  ascertained  fi'om  the  best  authority 
that  although  the  English  Govermneni 
are  in  communicaHon  with  the  person 
administering  the  Government  in  Spain, 
no  Government  has  yet  been  constituted 
in  that  country  wliich  admits  of  recog- 
nition.    Any  endeavour,   therefore,   to 
raise  a  loan  to  support  foreigners  in  their  M 
attempts  to  possess   themselves  of  the^ 
government  would,  if  they  resulted  in 
contracts,    find    those    contracts    unen- 
forceable   in   the  Courts  of   Law   andj 
Equity  in  this   kingdom.    When    any] 
form  of  government  has  been  recognized  1 
by  England,  then  contracts  for  money i 
made  in  this  coimtry  by  British  8ubJ€ 
to  support  foreigners  in  attempts  to  re-' 
sist  or  overthrow  that  Government  are 
illegal  contracts.     No  English  Court  of  « 
Law  or  Equity  will  enforce  them,  andfl 
the  strongest  language,  if   confined  to 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  connection  directly  with  such 
a  transaction,  is  not  actionable.   This  ia 
the  result  of  a  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon'e^ 
in  1823;  of  two   Judgments  of    Sir  L. 
Shadwell,  in  1824 ;  and  of  two  judgments 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Wynford— 

"It  ifl  contran'  tn  tKe  law  of  nationi  (which 
in  all  cases  of  lotprnatioDal  Law  ifl  adopted  into 
the  Municipal  Code  of  every  civilized  coantrr) 
for  persons  in  England  to  ent^  into  eng 
ments  to  raise  money  to  support  th«  siibjecta 
Government  in  amity  with  our  ovm  in  hoa 
against  their  Government,  and  no  right  of 
can  arise  out  of  snch  a  transaction/'— 2>e 
V.  ffeiidrickt. 

But  I  find  nothing  in  the  cases  to^ 
justify  me  in  stating^and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared of  my  own  authority  to  Btate-^! 
that  though  the  contracts  may  be  illegal, 
those  who  enter  into  them  are  in  any 
way  punishable.  The  matter  was,  I 
know,  much  considered  by  those  who 
disapproved  the  conduct  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  Slave  States  in  th' 
late  American  War,  and  opinions  were, 
believe,  taken,  which  were  suhstantiaUy 
to  the  effect  I  have  stated.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  not  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gq^tleman*B  Question ;  but  it  is  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  him.  I  am  happy 
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RUSSIA  AKD  PERSIA— VALLEY  OF  THE 
ATTREK,— QUESTION. 

Mr.  OSBOEKE  asked  the  Undor 
Secretar}''  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Wlien  the  British  Government  were  first 
informed  of  the  acqniremeiit  made  bj 
Bussia  of  territory  in  the  Yalley  of  the 
Attrek,  and  if  the  British  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Persia  notified  to  the  Fo- 
reign Office  that  the  Shah  had  addressed 
a  Firman  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by 
which  the  latter  was  enabled  to  acquire 
territory  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Persia  ?  

Viscount  ENFIELI)  :  Her  Majesty's 
Charge  d*  Affaires  at  Teheran,  in  a  ae- 
Bpatch  dated  May  18,  I872»  reported 
that  an  arrangement  had,  he  understood, 
been  made  about  two  years  ago  between 
the  Russian  Mission  and  the  Persian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  quarter  of  Asterabad  the 
Biver  Attrek  was  to  be  the  frontier  line 
between  Russia  and  Persia,  The  Persian 
Prime  Minister  professes  to  have  been, 
until  lately,  ignorant  of  the  transaction. 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  thinks 
that  the  arrangement  will  check  Tur- 
coman inroads,  and  restore  tranquillity 
to  Asterabad*  The  Persian  Minister  in 
this  country  on  the  29th  of  January  last 
denied,  on  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  by  telegraph,  the  rumour  of  a 
aecret  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia. 
He  further  stated  that  there  was  no  such 
firman  as  had  been  alleged,  giving  to 
the  Russians  possession  of  some  terri- 
tory on  the  Attrek,  Indeed,  the  terri- 
tory described  did  not  belong  to  Persia, 
The  Russian  Ambassador,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  Lord  Granville,  stated 
on  the  23rd  of  January  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  Treaty  between  Russia  and 
Persia  ceding  to  the  former  a  portion  of 
Persian  territory,  and,  indeed,  was  sure 
that  it  did  not  exist.  The  Report  of  Her 
Majesty's  Charge  d*Affaires  alluded  to 
will  be  included  in  the  Pitners  about  to 
be  presented,  as  well  as  other  previous 
Papers  bearing  on  the  occupation  by 
Russia  of  the  countries  on  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  since  1868. 


BEEKCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT— THE 

STEAMSHIP  **PERU;* 

QUX5TI017S. 

Un.  HAMBRO  asked  the  Secretary 
of   State  for   the    Home    Department, 
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Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  fifteen  fteameu 
belon^ng  to  the  late  steamship  ^'  Peru" 
are  now  undergoing  in  Dorchester  Castle 
a  sentence  of  twelve   weeks'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  refusing  to 
go  to  sea  in  that  ship  ;  whether  it  la  a 
fact  tJiat  that  ship  foundered  at  sea  two    U 
days  after   leaving  Portland  Harbour;    V 
and,  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  he  will 
promptly  take  the  proper  means  for  re- 
lieving    these    men    from    any  further    ■ 
punishment  in  consequence  of  the  sen-    ■ 
tence  inflicted  on  them  ?  He  also  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man intended  to  institute  any  official  in- 
quiry into  the  matter  ? 

Mh.  BRUCE :  In  reply  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to  stated  m^ 
that  no  information  whatever  upon  this  I 
subject  has  reached  the  Home  Office,  As 
I  only  saw  the  Question  on  the  Paper 
this  morning,  it  was  impossible  in  such 
a  short  period  for  me  to  obtain  any  in* 
formation  relative  to  the  ship  he  refers 
to.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Member  will 
repeat  his  Question  at  a  more  convenient 
time,  and  thus  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  it.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case» 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the 
matter. 


THE  CONSULAE  SERVICE.-4^ITESTI0X. 

Mb,  EA8TWT0K  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  last  year  are  being  carried 
out  with  regard  to  the  Consular  Service, 
in  providing  for  increased  allowances  to 
some  Consuls,  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  more  liberal  outfits,  by  reduc- 
tions in  other  quarters  ;  and,  if  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  a  Return  of  such 
changes  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD:  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Consular  Committee 
involve  important  alterations  in  the  ser- 
vice, and,  probably,  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  expense.  Lord  Granville  has 
instituted  inquiries  to  be  made  by  com* 
potent  authorities  in  some  countries  with  ■ 
respect  to  our  Consular  establisbmentsi  | 
which  inquiries  ^'ill  be  further  continued* 
but  until  they  are  completed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  not  prepared  to  make 
any  announcement  on  the  subject. 
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fence  of  tlie  common  cause?  If  war 
was  to  break  out,  the  Colooies  were  at 
this  moment  totally  unprepared  to  assist 
U8>  and  to  come  forward  to  fight  side  hy 
Bide  witlx  us.  He  maintained  tliat  tlie 
present  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be 
satisfactory  to  us,  either  as  patriots  or 
philanthropists.  It  was  said  that  to 
bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  would  be 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  No  doubt  it 
would ;  but  what  attempt  had  yet  been 
made  to  surmount  those  difficulties? 
The  statesmen  of  this  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  luke- 
warm. Thoy  were  like  the  man  who, 
with  handp  in  his  pockets  and  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  was  quietly  smoking  as  he  was 
hurried  along  the  stream  till  he  was 
hurled  over  Niagara.  As  a  proof  of  tlie 
little  interest  this  country  took  in  the 
welfare  of  its  Colonies,  and  in  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  closer  intimacy^  ha  would 
refer  to  the  subject  of  waste  lands.  He 
found  from  a  Eeturn  that  in  the  year  1 8  70 
the  United  States  disposed  of  8,000,000 
of  acres  of  waste  lands  in  that  country, 
and  in  1872  the  number  of  acres  was 
fltill  larger.  Vast  areas  were  given  away 
gratuitously  to  persons  to  cultivate,  or  to 
develop  the  country  with  railways,  road* 
ways,  &c.  He  thought  they  might  de- 
rive large  benefits  if  they  would  take  an 
example  from  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  these  waste 
lands*  They  made  them  an  Imperial 
quGsticm,  and  did  not  leave  the  matter 
eutii-ely  to  the  Colonies  themselves,  as 
we  did.  The  United  States  found  it 
pay  to  give  certain  lands  away  to  in- 
dustrious men>  because  they  became 
good  citizens,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  taxes  of  the  oountiy.  Then  he 
come  to  the  important  subject  of  emi- 
gration.  As  far  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  public  were  aware,  no 
efforts  had  been  made  during  the  last 
12  mouths  to  stem  or  turn  the  tide.of 
emigi'ation  which  flowed  from  this 
countiy  to  the  United  States  instead  of 
to  our  own  Colonies.  In  1853,  the  pro- 
portion of  Scotch  and  English  who  emi* 
grated  was  31  per  cent;  and  in  1863, 
the  proportion  was  40  per  cent ;  and  in 
1872,  it  was  GG  per  cent.  But  the  in- 
crease was  more  remai'kable  when  they 
took  Englishmen  alone.  In  1853,  the 
number  of  Englit^Jimen  who  emigrated 
was  63,000 ;  while  in  1872,  it  was  1 18,000, 
the  lamentable  fact  being  that  most  of 


these  did  not  proceed  to  our  own  Colonies, 
but  to  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  Englishmen  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  last  year  was  82,000 ; 
Scotchmen,  13,000;  Irishmen,  63,000. 
He  would  ask,  was  it  a  small  matter 
that  England  should  be  sending  out  of 
the  Empire  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
best  men  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  waa 
viewed  very  differently  by  France  and 
Germany.  Why,  in  one  of  these  countries 
an  emigration  agent  had  been  silenced 
and  not  allowed  to  lecture  ;  while  in  the 
other  an  emigration  agent  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  altogether.  He  cal- 
culated the  loss  of  the  men  who  emi- 
grated from  this  country  at  £500  per 
head  ;  and  in  addition  to  losing  that 
sum  he  calculated  we  lost  £20,000,000 
a-year,  which  would  otherwise  Have 
been  contributed  to  the  taxes  and  wealtk 
of  the  country.  If  they  had  a  states- 
man-like policy  and  judicious  manage- 
ment in  connection  witli  the  Coloniee, 
these  things  might  be  prevented,  tmd 
the  stream  of  money  and  men  largely 
directed  into  our  own  Colonies,  instead  of 
the  United  States.  At  all  events,  let  them 
make  an  efibrt  to  retain  some  of  these 
emigrants  within  the  folds  of  the  Em- 
pire, He  regi-etted  to  think  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  on  this 
subject  we  were  still  without  a  policy  on 
the  colonial  question.  If  a  few  years 
ago  attention  had  been  seriously  given 
to  the  matter,  how  different  might  haye 
been  the  position  of  the  English  Coloniea 
at  this  moment  to  what  they  were.  He 
had  been  very  much  surprised  to  leani, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  House  would 
be  surprised  to  hear,  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  native-bom — that  was  to  say,  that 
more  than  two-thirds  were  either  bom 
out  of  the  United  States,  or  were  children 
of  parents  born  out  of  the  United  States. 
The*hon.  Gentleman  next  proceeded  to 
quote  extracts  to  show  that  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  England  waa  viewing 
the  breaking  up  of  her  colonial  Empire 
was  causing  serious  thought  and  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  people.  It  was  by  some 
said  that  separation  was  inevitable* 
That  he  denied,  and  characterized  it  as  a 
disloyal  and  heretical  doctrine.  It  was 
the  destiny  of  England  to  populate  the 
great  globe,  and  she  must  retain  her 
Colonies,  because  to  separate  from  them 
would  be  to  deprive   herself  of  much 
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and  faithitiUj  fulfillfld  lier  financial 
engagement's  to  this  country.  The  effect 
of  8uch  a  measure  would  be  to  link  Ca- 
nada to  this  country  by  new  ties  of 
loyalty.  Eegarding  this  subject,  how- 
ever, from  a  Canadian  point  of  view, 
and  not  from  the  federal  or  representa- 
tive aspect  of  it,  he  seconded  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Amendment  proposedi 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That  *'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
•*a8ehx't  Committee  be  appointed  to  confiid^r 
the  relations  that  subsist  t>etweeiL  the  Unitod 
Kinj?dom  and  the  Colonies,  particularly  aB  they 
aflect  tho  direction  which  eoadgratioii  t&kee  and 
the  occupation  of  waste  lands  within  the  Bm- 
pire," — {Mr.  Matjte,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

ViscouOT  BURY  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Macfie)  had 
pursued  the  same  line  of  argument  as 
the  Seconder  of  his  Motion^  he  should 
not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
appr»intmetnt  of  the  Committee^ — although 
he  did  not  see,  if  it  were  granted,  how 
it  would  forward  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  D.  Dalrymple), 
and  which  he  shared  with  him.  The 
fisheries  was  a  question  that  would  be 
discussed  in  **  another  place  *'  in  a  totally 
differ  en  t  manner  from  what  it  could  be 
considered  in  a  Committee ;  and  with  re- 
geird  to  the  land  part  of  the  question,  it 
was  one  on  which  the  future  of  Canada 
depended,  and  was  not  within  our  con- 
Biduration  at  all,  nor  had  it  been  for  the 
loat  40  years.  The  waste  lands  of  Canada 
were  as  completely  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  as  were  the  Crown  lands 
of  this  country  under  the  Advisers  of  the 
Crown,  The  subject  could  not  be  in- 
quired into  before  a  Committee,  They 
might,  therefore,  dismiss  from  their  con- 
sideration the  whole  argument  relating 
to  emigration  and  waste  lands.  He  must, 
then,  consider  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leith  on  its  merits.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith 
being  considered  as  an  authority  on 
the  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  been  properly  accredited  to  us, 
and  he  did  not  speak  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Colonies  he  represented. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  on  active 
member  of  the  Colonial  Society;  but 
he  (Viscount  Bury)  had  it  in  charge 
from  the  authorities  of  that  Society  to 
say  that  they  dissociated  themselves 
from  the  views  of  hie  hon.  Friend.  They 
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did  not  think  the  course  he  took  was  a 
good  one  J  or  that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  a  better  understanding  between  this 
country  and  the  Colonies.  A  short  time 
ago  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith  sam- 
moned  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Society,  Invitations  were  ad- 
dressed to  some  hundred  or  more  of  its 
members,  but  only  14  responded  to  his 
appeal^  and  of  that  14 -not  one  would 
endorse  any  of  the  proposals  he  had 
brought  forward,  but  all  begged  him 
not  at  this  time  to  j)res8  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice,  Among 
those  present  was  the  Agent  General  of 
South  Australia,  Mr.  Dutton,  who  said 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  grievance  in  that  Colony,  and  if 
there  were  any,  it  would  not  be  left  to 
England  to  point  out  that  the  Colony  did 
not  require  federation,  neither  had  they 
any  desire  or  idea  of  separating  from 
Great  Britain.  They  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  position.  Almost  all 
the  speakers  held  the  same  language* 
He  objected  to  this  Motion  on  another 
ground — it  was  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face.  Por  some  years  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Leith  had  made  a  veiy 
able  speech  on  the  subject  of  delegates 
from  the  Colonies  to  confer  with  the  Colo- 
nial Office — to  fonn  a  sort  of  Colonial 
Council,  very  much  like  the  old  Indian 
Council ;  but  he  found  that  view  did  not 
find  much  favour  in  the  House,  and 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  mixed 
it  up  with  the  subject  of  emigration. 
But  the  two  subjects  were  entirely  dis- 
tinct. The  hon.  Gentleman's  instances 
of  colonial  grievances  were  old  ones.  He 
had  quoted  passages  written  in  1866, 
when  the  policy  of  taking  away  our 
troops  was  being  for  the  first  time  vigor- 
ously carried  out,  and  was  bearing  hardly 
on  New  Zealand,  then  in  financial  em- 
barrassments ;  but  it  had  paBsed  away. 
The  troops  had  been  removed,  and  the 
grievance,  such  as  it  was,  had  passed 
away.  True,  we  might  be  going  from 
bad  to  woi-se.  We  might  be,  as  the 
hon.  Member  described  it,  smoking  our 
pipe  with  our  eyes  shut,  and  slipping 
down  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  out, 
supposing  it  were  so,  tlie  proposed  Com- 
mittee would  not  alter  our  position,  or 
enable  us  to  avoid  Niagara.  All  colo« 
nijdng  nations — Spain,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land—founded their  coloimation  on  trad© 
monopoly,  and  interference  with  local 
government,  and  this  was  also  the  cam 
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Wasiungton.  What  were  the  riews  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  John  A.  Maedonald, 
Prime  Mimster  of  the  Dominion^  in  the 
debate  on  the  Treaty  in  May,  1872.  He 
said — 

**  Besides  the  double  advantage  to  oursolveB  in 

getting   tlio   endorsemont  of  England,    withcmt 

disadvantage  to  tlic  English  people,  thtiro  is  to 

r  he  considered  the  great,  the  onormous  bcnelit 

rltibat  accrues  to  Canada  from  this  open  avowal 

I  on  the  part  of  England  of  the  interest  she  takes 

1  in  the  BUQcess  of  our  great  public  enterpnsefi. 

Ko  one  can  now  say  .  ,  ,  .  that  she  has  any 

idi3a  of  Bcparating  herself  from  ub,  and  ^ving 

up  the  Colonies It  will  put  a  finish  at 

Qnt!e  to  the  hopes  of  all  dreamers  or  speculators 
who  desire  or  believe  in  the  alienation  and  sepa- 
miion  of  the  Colonies  from  the  ilother  Country/' 

He  (Mr.  Johnston)  had  travelled  thou- 
Bands  of  miles  through  the  Bominion 
dnring  Iswt  summer,  and  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  he  met  with,  he  did 
not  find  one  annexationist.  They  always 
regarded  with  interest  whatever  was  done 
by  the  statesmen  at  home  with  a  view  of 
more  closely  uniting  the  bonds  that 
bound  Canada  to  England.  There  was 
an  extreme  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  to  have  more  frequent  inter* 
course  between  the  leading  men  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Colony.  The  visits  of  His 
Boval  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  Boyal  Princes  to  Canada  had 
aided  very  beneficially  in  promoting  a 
good  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
and  he  beUeved  that  if  the  Sovereign 
Lady  who  ruled  the  Empire  would  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  visit  her  loyal  subjects 
in  Canada,  it  would  tend  still  further 
to  deepen  their  attachment  to  the  Throne, 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  SINCLAIE  AYTOUN  said,  if 
the  Motion  had  been  confined  simply 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committc^e  to 
consider  the  political  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  Colonies,  he  could 
not  have  supported  it ;  because  he  be- 
lieved that  such  an  inquiry  at  present 
wnidd  not  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results,  but  would  be  premature.  The 
Motion,  however,  asked  for  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  subject  of  emigration 
and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands,  and 
BO  far  he  considered  it  deserving  of  sup- 
port. They  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  for  tlie  last  20  years  emi- 
gration had  been  directed  from  these 
islands  to  the  United  States,  which  might 
have  been  diverted — or,  at  oU  events,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it,  had  proper 
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inducements  been  held  out — to  our  own 
Colonies.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  some  legitimate  means  to  that  end 
might  be  devised  without  the  imposition 
of  any  considerable  burdens  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  When  such  Powers  were 
growing  up  in  the  world  as  Bussia  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  Ame- 
rica, compared  with  wliidi  all  other 
Powers  would  be  as  dwarfs  to  giants, 
this  question  became  one  of  serious 
importance.  Without  entertaining  the 
slightest  animosity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  perfect  goodwill  towards  the 
United  States,  he  maintained  that  the 
object  we  in  this  country  ought  stead- 
fastly to  keep  in  view  was  to  increase 
the  power  and  population  of  our  own 
dependencies,  whether  or  not  those  de- 
pendencies should  become  at  some  dis- 
tant period  independent  nations,  rather 
than  allow  their  surplus  population  to 
go  and  swell  the  strength  of  the  great 
Transatlantic  Hopublie.  The  figures 
quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Bury)  showed  that  our  own  colonists 
took  a  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
manufactures  than  did  the  people  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  or  than  the  Unitod 
States,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
would  do  HO  depended,  of  course,  upon 
the  extent  of  their  population  ;  and  this 
consideration  alone  ought  to  induce  us 
to  consider  whether  means  might  not  be 
used  to  cause  emigration  to  flow  in  the 
direction  of  our  own  Colonies.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter  ?  If  they  laid  down  the 
rule,  as  universal  in  its  application,  that 
to  expend  the  public  money  in  promoting 
such  an  object  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  he  could  understand 
their  argument,  and  admit  there  was 
Bome  force  in  it ;  but  they  sent  out  ex* 
peditions,  and  established  expensive  mili- 
tary stations,  in  order  to  find  markets 
for  British  goods.  In  Japan  we  main- 
tained from  1864  to  1870  a  foi-co  of  more 
than  1,000  seamen  and  marines.  The 
expense  of  British  troops  could  not  be 
less  than  £100  per  head,  in  addition  to 
which  was  the  enormous  expense  of 
transporting  the  troops  that  were  sent 
to  distant  places  ;  so  that  we  were  spend- 
ing above  £100,000  for  those  wB  had  in 
Japan,  though  Japan  only  took  about 
£U  500^000  in  the  matter  of  our  exports. 
Ho  could  seai'cely  reconcile  that  fact  in 
the  argument  of  the  Government  on  this 
question.     It  was  said  that  there  waa 
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practicable  funds  available  for  emigra* 
tion,  whether  supplied  voluntarily  from 
this  country  or  sent  home  by  fatniliea 
who  had  emigrated »  to  their  relationa 
and  friends  in  this  country.  ITie  sum 
remitted  by  persons  who  had  enaigrated 
amounted  to  £1,000,000  per  annum,  and 
that  waa  a  far  greater  sum  than  the  hon. 
Member  would  venture  to  propose  to  give 
by  way  of  aid  to  emigration. 

Mb.  ^IACFIE  said,  he  had  not  con- 
templated the  application  of  any  GK>veTti- 
ment  fund  to  emigration. 

Sm  CHAULES  ABDEELEY  said, 
that  nothing  had  been  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  but 
shadowy  hints  at  possible  propositions 
of  the  most  chimerical  character,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  debate 
tho  Motion  further,  much  less  consent  to 
impose  its  consideration  on  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Me.  KNATOHBULL-mTGESSEN 
said,  that  we  lived  in  the  age  of  Select 
Committees.  The  House  had  recently 
agreed  to  appoint  Committees  on  the 
Estimates,  the  Sale  of  Stores,  and  tho 
(^bal  Supply ;  and,  considering  that  so 
many  able  Members  of  the  House  had 
consented  to  serve  on  those  Committees, 
ho  must  object  to  refer  the  subject  of 
our  colonial  government  to  a  fourth 
Select  Committee.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Leith  (Mr.  Macfio)  always  treated 
this  subject  with  such  an  earnest  and 
honest  persistency  that  he  felt  a  sort  of 
friendly  desire,  almost  bordering  ou 
anxiety,  that  his  hon.  Friend  might  onl 
day  propose  ^  Kesolution  to  which,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  he  could 
agree.  The  present  Kesolution  could 
not,  however,  be  classed  in  that  cate- 
gory. Select  Committoes  should  be  only 
appointed  under  one  of  two  conditions, 
or  both  combined — first,  that  a  Commit- 
tee might  be  able  to  afford  some  infor- 
mation, not  otherwise  accessible  to  the 
House,  in  a  convenient  form  j  and,  se 
condly,  that  there  should  be  some  chance 
that  their  deliberations  would  lead  to 
some  practical  result.  Both  tiiese  condi- 
tions were  wanting  xn  the  present  case. 
The  House  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  fullest  infoiination,  partly  owing  to 
the  hon.  Member  himself,  who  had"  for 
two  years  initiated  a  debate  in  which  it 
had  been  his  duty  to  describe  in  detail 
our  colonial  relations,  and  to  oit 
the  policy  of  the  Gorermnent, 
any  practical  result,  if  the  0(»tnmittee 


Colonies,  who  shoiild  hold  the  position  of 
a  Congress   over  the  whole  Empire- 
was  one  which  every   Member  of   the 
House  must  regard  as  being  as  chimerical 
as  the   restoration   of  the   Heptarchy. 
That  would  mean,  if  anything,  a  Con- 
gress deciding  peace  or  war,   deciding 
great  commercial  questions ;    in    fact, 
overriding  the  debates  of  the  British 
Parliament  on  all  matters  that  were  Im- 
perial.   To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  im  whining  Representatives  from  world- 
wide Qjlonies  discussing  each  other*  s  re- 
lations, the  submission  by  this  House  of 
its  control  of  the  English  purse  to  men 
coming  from  other  Legislatures  taxing 
our  colonial   fellow- subjects  independ- 
ently, and  not  taxed  by  us,  would  be  a 
sufficiently  impossible  supposition.    The 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  was  so 
laneiful  that  it  was  almost  an   insult 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  to  occupy  time 
in  diacussing  whether  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.    Then 
there  was  another  apparent  proposition 
— namely,  that  the  colonial  waste  lands 
should  be  resumed.     The  Crown  had 
not  given  up  the  control  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.     The 
waste  lands  were  as  much  Crown  lands 
fltill    as    they    had    ever    been  ;     but 
the  Farliament  which  dealt   with   the 
disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands  was  the  Parliament 
belonging  to  the  Colony  in  which  the 
sale  took  place.     That  was  all  that  had 
been  conceded,  and  most  properly*    The 
hon.    Gentleman    complained    that    so 
many  English  emigrants  went  to   the 
United  States;    but    he    (Sir    Charles 
Adderley)    would    like    to    know    how 
any  Committee   of   that  House  could 
suggest  any  mode  of  preventing  that. 
Could  anything  that  that  House  could 
do  alter  tho  greater  attractions  of  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  Canada? 
A  number  of  the  emigrants  who  went  to 
Canada  passed  on  to  the  United  States  ; 
but  he  supposed  the  hon.   Gentleman 
would  not  only  make  them  go  to  Canada, 
but  tether  them  down  when  they  arrived 
there.    It  w^as  neither  Avithin  the  func- 
tions nor  the  power  of  tho  House  of 
Commons  to  affect  the  attractions  of  one 
or  another  quarter  of  the  world  to  emi- 
grants. With  regard  to  the  State  assisting 
emigration,  he  believed  that  whatever  this 
House  might  be  foolish  enough  to  grant 
in  the  way  of  assisting  emigration  would 
be  just  so  much  diminution  of  the  aottial 
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Bat  from  now  to  Doomsday  they  could 
aniye  at  none,  unless  the  House  was 
prepared  to  do  what  it  could  do  without 
a  Committee — ^namely^  reverse  the  policy 
of  the  present  and  past  Gktvermnents  for 
many  years,  and  recall  or  limit  the 
powers  of  self-government  in  our  larger 
Colonies,  thus  provoking  a  eonflict  of 
which  none  Uving  would  perhaps  see  the 
end.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend,  for 
instance,  to  consider  the  question  of 
waste  lands.  With  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia  and  Natal,  there  was 
no  large  Colony  to  which  Parliament 
had  not  given  up  the  management  and 
control  of  its  own  waste  lands.  Those 
Colonies  might  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
and  any  attempt  to  resume  such  powers 
would  only  lead  to  confusion.  Was  there 
any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  to  receive  our  omigrants  ?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  de- 
sire to  see  every  English  emigrant  in- 
habiting some  English  Colony ;  but,  if 
that  were  not  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  moment,  it  was  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  any  defects  in  our  colonial 
arrangements,  but  to  the  perversity  of 
^glishmen,  who  insisted  on  going  where 
they  were  likely  to  be  most  prosperous. 
li  they  preferred  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  no  statesman  on  either  side  of 
the  House  would  propose  an  Act  to  re- 
strain free  Englishmen  fi'om  going  where 
they  pleased.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
his  hon.  Friend  wished  to  send  to  our 
Colonies,  against  their  will,  emigrants  of 
tlie  pauper  class.  That  would  be  a  step 
by  no  means  likely  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Colonies.  He  could  only 
mean  that  it  was  desirable  that  able- 
bodied  emigrants  of  tho  class  who  were 
likely  to  thrive  and  prosper  should  be 
directed  to  the  Colonies.  Agents  were, 
however,  appointed  by  the  larger  Colo- 
nies to  give  every  information  to  intend- 
ing emigrants,  and  to  afford  facilities  to 
those  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  pas- 
sages. AU  that  could  be  done  to  attract 
the  emigrants  they  desired  to  receive 
was  done  by  the  Colonies,  Only  that 
day  he  had  read  a  letter  from  the  Cana- 
dian agent  oontaining  supplementary 
information  in  regard  to  emigration, 
and  stating  that  additionally  favourable 
terme  were  to  be  granted,  as  Canada 
was  greatly  in  want  of  emigrants.  The 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  had  also  reduced 


the  passage-money  from  £16  or  £15  to 
£5,  thus  showing  that  the  Colonies  them- 
selves were  making  strenuous  and  well- 
directed  attempts  to  promote  emigration 
to  their  shores.  As  time  advanced,  and 
as  the  Colonies  required  population  for 
their  waste  lands,  those  efforts  would 
naturally  be  continued.  It  was  quite 
obvious  that  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Government  was  of  very 
doubtful  policy.  It  would  check  free 
emigration,  and  he  did  not  believe  that, 
unless  under  exceptional  eircumstances, 
Parliament  would  be  prepared  to  vote 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
people  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Colo- 
nies, which  would  be  a  step  towards 
u^ing  the  pubUc  money  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  persons  in  this  country. 
Such  a  proposal  would  open  large  ques- 
tions which  might  be  looming  in  the 
future,  but  into  which  he  would  not  enter 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  told  the  House  that  if  what  he  called 
a  bloody  war  were  to  break  out,  there 
would  be  no  soldiers  ready  to  defend  our 
Colonies,  while  in  almost  the  same  breath 
he  complained  of  maintaining  the  large 
establishments  at  St.  Helena,lGibraltar, 
and  Malta,  The  policy  lately  pursued 
of  withdrawing  troops — a  policy  pursued 
by  Conservative  as  weU  as  Liberal  Go- 
vernments, and  the  reversal  of  which 
had  never  been  attempted  by  the  former 
when  m  Office — had  never  been  intended 
to  weaken  the  ties  existing  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  nor 
to  show  any  diminution  on  our  part  of 
regard  for  the  Colonies ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  great 
insular  Power  like  Groat  Britain,  the 
concentration  of  troops  in  particidar 
depots  would  not  in  the  long  run  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  Colonies  them- 
selves, besides  augmenting  the  general 
strength  of  the  Empire.  Considering 
that  this  was  the  third  year  in  which  he 
had  had  to  speak  on  this  subject  on  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend^  he  should 
not  now  address  the  House  at  unreason- 
able length ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  add 
his  testimony  to  that  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Berwick  (Viscount  Bury), 
and  to  say  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  as  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  Colonies  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Not  wishing  to  show  his  hon. 
Friend  any  disrespect,  he  woidd  refrain 
from  reading  extracts  either  from  the 
colonial  Pretss  or  from  certain  private 
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doubt  tlie  agents,  who  were  able  and 
valuable  men,  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  his  hon.  Friend  any  information  he 
might  desire  in  order  to  facilitate  hid 
emigi'ation,  and  though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  hoped  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  lose  so  valuable  a  Member, 
he  should  himself  feel  bound  to  forward 
his  views  in  that  respect  as  far  as  might 
lie  in  his  power.  He  thanked  his  hon^ 
Friend  for  the  cai-e  with  which  ho  had 
read  liis  (Mr.  KnatchbuU-HugeBsen'e) 
speech  of  last  year ;  but  he  was  only 
Sony  that  it  did  not  make  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  him»  He  would  entreat 
him  to  study  it  again  and  compare  it 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  colonial 
Press,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  applied 
his  mind  to  the  arguments  which  he  had 
then,  and  now  in  this  debate  again,  ujsed, 
he  thought  he  would  come  to  sounder 
conclusions  upon  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  federation.  He  (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen)  had  never  been 
able  to  find  a  man  yet  who  could  define 
exactly  what  it  meant,  for  they  all  de* 
sired  the  union  to  be  close  between  tha 
Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  ;  and 
no  one  had  spoken  more  frequently  and 
earnestly  than  he  had  done  upon  that 
subject  as  to  the  opinions  which  he  held 
of  the  great  value  of  our  Colonial  Em- 
pire»  and  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
opinions  of  Her  Majestj^'s  Government* 
The  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  leading  journal  in  a 
certain  article,  Eind  he  could  only  say 
that  he  had  read  with  the  greatest  regret 
those  expressions,  which  gave  the  great- 
est pain  to  Canadians  and  to  English- 
men also.  He  was  bound  to  state  with 
respect  to  any  severance  of  the  ties  be- 
tween England  and  Canada,  that  on  the 
part  both  of  Englishmen  and  Canadians 
t}:ieTe  was  not  only  not  a  desire  for,  but 
a  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  any  such 
severance,  and  that  this  feeling  was 
shared  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Two 
schemes  had  been  proposed  to  the  House. 
One  was,  that  the  Colonies  should  have 
Kepresentatives  in  that  House,  and  the 
other  that  there  should  be  a  Colonial 
Council.  He  had  always  thought  that 
the  former  was  the  preferable  of  the 
two ;  but  there  were  very  great  objec- 
tions even  to  it.  The  distance  of  the 
Colonies  from  this  country  was  one  ob- 
jection ;  another  was»  that  whilst  we 
managed  our  own  affairs  at  home^  we 
had  given  the  Colonies  a  similar  power 


letters  he  had  seen.  If  ho  was  to  read 
them,  he  was  afraid  his  hon.  Friend 
would  think  he  did  not  evince  that  re- 
spect which  he  was  anxious  to  show  him . 
Indeed^  the  language  he  had  heard  and 
read  on  the  subject  of  this  anniial  Mo* 
tion  wan  of  such  a  character,  that  his 
natural  feeling  of  politeness  towards  his 
hon.  Friend  induced  him  to  forbear  from 
quoting  it.  The  colonists  said  in  eflfect 
that  they  were  well  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  that  if  they  had  a 
grievance  they  had  representative  insti- 
tutions and  a  responsible  Government 
wliich  could  investigate  it,  and  if  neces- 
sary bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Government.  Further,  the  colo- 
nists said  they  had  never  found  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  a  lack  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  would  take  up 
grievances  which  the  responsible  local 
Government  had  failed  to  redress.  Such 
being  the  case,  they  did  not  approve  this 
annual  disturbance  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  them  and  us ;  nor  could 
they  perceive  that  any  alteration  in  those 
relations  waa  necoBsary.  He  thought 
the  Colonial  question  could  take  care  of 
itself,  and,  therefore,  he  deprecated  this 
annual  Motion,  which  was  not  only  use- 
less, but  might  become  positively  mis- 
chievous. No  doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  received  letters  complaining  of  this 
or  that  grievance.  In  the  great  Colonies 
we  possess,  with  a  free  Press  and  people 
allowed  to  say  what  they  pleased,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  an  hon. 
Member  who  proposed  any  colonial 
crotchet  should  faQ  to  have  a  few  cor- 
respondents to  support  him.  But  the 
general  evidence  before  him  showed  eon- 
dusively  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith 
would  have  exercised  a  more  mature 
discretion  if  he  had  listened  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  had 
refrained  from  bringing  forward  his  Mo- 
tion. In  contrasting  our  position  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  forget  that  we  were  a 
great  insular  Power  with  Colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  impossible  for  public 
men  here  to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
rif  waste  lands  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire ;  whereas  in  America,  which 
was  one  great  continent,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  altogether  different.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  the  colonial 
agents  under  the  somewhat  disrespectful 
fATmifl  <'Tom,  Bick,  and  Harry.       ^^-^ 
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Friend  (Mr.  Macfie)  had  made  in  order 
to  promote  those  interests  and  to 
strengthen  the  good  feeling  and  the 
good  understandmg  which  prevailed  be- 
tween England  and  her  Colonies.  But 
he  would  venture  to  submit  to  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  which  he  had  in  view.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  finding  Members  espedallj 
qualified  to  sit  on  such  Committee,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  House 
would  not  find  any  good  result  from 
such  appointment.  He  would  therefore 
entreat  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  dividing, 
especially  as  a  division  would  be  no  ac- 
curate test  of  the  feelings  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. 

Question,  '*That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— AEMT  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
(1.)  Original  Question  [Feb.  27]  again 
proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 128,968,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  Depots  for  the  training  of  Recruits  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  1st  day 
of  April  1873  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1874, 
inclufiivo." 

Whereupon  Question  again  proposed, 
"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 118,968,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  DepOts  for  the  training  of  llecruits  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  1st  day 
of  April  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874, 
inclusive." — (3fr,  William  Fowler.) 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, before  the  question  was  disposed 
of,  to  address  a  few  observations  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  the  other  night,  when  he  made 
his  annual  Eeport  on  the  military  force 
for  the  coming  year.  The  House  was 
entertained  each  year  with  the  discussion 
of  two  subjects  which    at   first   sight 

Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler 


might  appear  to  be  somewhat  difiPerent ; 
the  one  was  the  amount  of  force  which 
the  Government  thought  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  country,  and  the  other 
the  mode  of  the  administration  of  those 
forces,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Gh}vem- 
ment  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  On  the 
present  occasion,  without  any  intention 
to  delay  the  Committee  by  any  extended 
observations,  he  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, deal  with  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects— the  amount  of  force  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler)  had 
proposed  to  imuce  this  force  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10,000  men.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  at  once  that  he  should  re- 
cord his  vote  in  opposition  to  that  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge. 
At  the  same  time  he  desired  to  express 
his  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce 
the  forces  for  the  year,  though  he  was 
not  quite  sure  he  understood  the  pro- 

Sosal  in  reference  to  the  Staff  brigade 
epot  to  be  formed  from  Ihe  auxihary 
forces.  

Mb.  CAEDWELL  explained  that  the 
real  number  for  the  purpose  of  present 
comparison  was  125,004,  and  not  the  in- 
creased number  of  128,968,  because  the 
3,964,  were  future  men  who,  or  a  portion 
of  whom,  would  become  soldiers  of  the 
brigade  depot  as  the  permanent  Staff 
now  employed  upon  the  Militia  were 
gradually  absorbed.  Therefore,  they 
would  not  come  into  existence  until  there 
was  a  corresponding  reduction,  or  a 
more  than  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  permanent  Staff  of  the  Militia. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  I  may 
speak  of  them  as  Militia  to  be  gradually 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  And  added  to  the 
Army  as  they  are  absorbed. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
this  question  of  the  amount  of  the  force 
ought  to  be  discussed  without  reference 
to  party  or  political  feeling.  It  was  the 
clear  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  provide  a  force  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  and  no  Mi- 
nister would  be  justified  in  proposing 
any  force  that  he  honestly  thought  would 
be  below  the  fair  requirements  of  this 
great  Empire,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  not  justified  in  exceeding 
those  requirements  by  a  single  man. 
He  therefore  deprecated  party,  or  what 
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he  might  call  popularity  Motions  on  the 
subject.  It  was  not  very  difficult,  in  the 
absence  of  any  emergency,  to  estimate 
our  military  requirements*  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Holme)  had 
taken  the  total  amount  of  the  Estimates, 
and,  dividing  that  by  the  total  number 
of  men,  had  calculated  the  cost  per  man, 
Buch  a  mode  of  calculation  was  obviously 
fallacious  at  any  time,  and  especially  at 
present^  considering  the  way  in  which 
our  force  was  armed,  and  many  other 
matters.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
fairly  testing  the  Estimates  of  difierent 
Governments  in  respect  to  the  Army, 
and  that  was  by  judging  of  the  number 
of  men  proposed  for  the  Army.  He 
wished  to  go  back  as  far  ae  1866,  the 
last  year  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Russell,  when  the  present  Prime  Minister 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In 
1866  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  asked  Parliament  to 
grant,  exclusive  of  the  men  serving  in 
India,  138,117  men  for  the  Army.  He 
took  for  his  comparison  the  number  of 
our  own  British  troops  on  the  face  of  the 
Estimates.  He  did  not  remember  that 
any  objection  was  raised  to  that  pro- 
posal as  being  in  any  degree  excessive, 
or  beyond  what  the  fair  requirements  of 
the  Empire  demanded.  Soon  afterwai-ds 
a  change  of  Government  occuiTed,  and 
General  Peel  succeeded  the  noble  Mar- 
quess at  the  War  Office.  On  General 
Peel's  retirement,  he  himself  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  succeeded  to  that  Depart- 
ment,  and  in  1868  it  was  his  duty,  as  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  in- 
troduce the  Army  Estimates  for  thoyear. 
The  number  of  men  he  proposed  in  1868 
was  136,660,  or  in  round  figures,  about 
1,500  men  fewer  than  the  noble  Mar- 
quess opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington)  had  proposed  two  years  before. 
It  was  also  in  1 868  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment made  that  tour  in  Lancashire 
which  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  very 
naturally  desired  to  show  why  the  late 
Ministry  should  go  out  and  the  present 
Ministry  shonld  go  in ;  and  here  he 
must  confess  he  had  always  regretted 
that  the  right  hon*  Gentleman,  instead  of 
resting  his  case  on  the  broad  diflerence 
of  policy  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  had  charged  the  late  Govern- 
ment with  extravagancd  in  expenditure. 


He  himself  had  always  warmly  denied 
that  accusation  ;  and  he  thought  the 
figures  he  was  quoting  showed  that,  so 
far  as  the  Army  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  justification  for  making  it,  the 
number  of  men  which  he  proposed  in 
1868  being  1,500  fewer  than  had  been 
proposed  by  the  previous  Government. 
However,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite had  thought  proper  to  say  so 
much  about  the  extravagan(fe  of  his  op* 
ponents  that  when  he  again  came  into 
Office  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
he  had  raised.  Now  he  desired  to  allude 
—and  he  hoped  to  do  it  in  no  ofibnsiva 
manner — to  the  administration  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  during 
the  last  four  years,  because  it  could  not 
be  denied  that,  for  good  or  for  harm, his 
administration  had  been  most  remark- 
able. That  he  was  perfectly  free  to 
acknowledge.  Let  them  look  at  that 
administration  financially,  and  what 
would  they  find?  He  did  not  say  in 
consequence  of  those  Lancashire  accu- 
sations, but  immediately  after  them,  in 
1869,  at  one  fell  swoop,  a  reduction  of 
12,000  men  was  proposed.  Again,  when 
the  Estimates  ol  1870  were  laid  before 
Parhament^  away  went  13,000  men 
more ;  and  during  those  two  years, 
under  the  administration  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  between  24,000 
and  25,000  were  struck  ofi"  from  the 
strength  of  the  Army.  Well,  the  year 
1870  had  not  passed  away  before  20,000 
of  those  men  had  to  be  put  on  again. 
[Mr.  CARD\\T:Lii  dissented.]  His  right 
hon.  Friend  shook  his  head,  but  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  in  1870 
was  to  add  20,000  men  to  the  Army,  in 
round  numbers;  so  that  within  about 
eighteen  months  from  the  change  of  Go- 
vernment 25,000  men  were  reduced, 
and  20,000  men  were  put  back  again ; 
and  in  1871  the  Estimates  of  hia  right 
hon.  Friend  were  within  2,000  men  of 
the  nimiber  he  had  himself  proposed  in 
1868.  There  was  an  old  saying — **Let 
bygones  be  bygones ;  *'  and  he  did  not 
want  to  dwell  on  that  subject  unneces- 
sarily ;  but  he  did  say  that  to  his  mind 
those  fluctuations,  thoso  suddon  dump- 
ings up  and  down,  %^-ere  unwotihy  and 
undignified.  Successive  Qove^fmi^*^^^^ 
ought  to  amve,  as  li©  believ^  ^^^^ 
might  arrive,  at  sometluiig^]^©  a  <^^^^ 
understanding  of  wliat  ^  as  the  force  t^ 
quired  in  ordinary  peao^tvd  t^^^^ 
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the  defence  of  this  great  Empire,  and 
they  ought  to  maintain  that  force.  No 
Government  of  the  day  ought  to  allow 
itself  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  quarter, 
or  ought  to  think  it  was  its  interest  to 
play  those  tricks  with  the  strength  of 
the  Army.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  vote 
against  ^e  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler),  for  he 
had  heard  nothing  like  an  argument  to 
justify  the  reduction  which  that  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed.  Indeed,  he  had  not 
heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State  him- 
self any  good  reason  for  the  reduction  of 
men  which  he  now  proposed.  Why 
were  these  men  to  be  reduced  ?  Were 
they  superfluous  last  year  ?  If  so,  why 
was  the  House  asked  to  voto  them? 
If  they  were  not  superfluous  last  year, 
why  were  they  superfluous  now?  He 
never  had  liked,  and  he  did  not  like 
now,  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  back  so  many  troops 
from  the  colonies.  One  obvious  conse- 
quence of  it  was,  that  in  the  ratio  in 
which  they  reduced  their  forces  in  the 
colonies  they  increased  it  at  home. 
Thus  they  had  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  large  force  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  coimtry ;  and  those  who 
wished  to  reduce  the  Army  took  the 
number  of  men  they  saw  quartered  at 
home,  and  apparently  without  occupa- 
tion for  their  time,  as  the  basis  of  their 
arguments.  He  did  wish  that  the  pro- 
sent  Government,  and  all  Governments, 
would  take  a  steadier  line  of  policy,  as- 
certain what  amount  of  force  we  really 
required,  and  would  then  keep  to  it, 
whatever  it  might  be.  They  ought  not 
to  be  induced  by  the  passing  politics  of 
the  day  to  make  those  constant  changes, 
knocking  off  thousands  of  men  in  one 
year  and  putting  them  on  again  the 
next  year.  He  next  wished  to  refer  to 
the  administration  of  the  Army  during 
the  last  two  years.  Within  that  time 
they  had  had  four  of  the  most  remarkable 
changes  that  had  occurred  for  a  long 
period  in  that  administration.  They 
had  had  that  great  measure,  as  he  ad- 
mitted it  to  be,  for  good  or  for  evil — 
abolishing  the  system  of  purchase  : — 
next,  the  term  of  service  in  the  Army 
had  been  shortened;  thirdly,  they  had 
had  that  great  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  colonies  to  which  he  had  already  ad- 
verted, and  their  concentration  at  home ; 
and,  lastly,  came  the  Act  for  amalgamat- 
ing our  Auxiliary  Forces  with  theBegular 
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Army  and  establishing  those  depot  cen- 
tres, which  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  statement  the 
other  night  would  in  a  short  time  be 
commenced,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
be  rapidly  brought  into  active  exercise. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  pursued  a 
bold  policy,  and  if  it  proved  successful, 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  country  everyone 
must  desire,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  these  changes.  The  most 
hazardous  one  of  them  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase.  He  thought  it  from 
the  first  a  very  costly  experiment,  but 
if  it  succeeded,  no  one  would  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  cost.  The 
anxiety  and  doubt,  however,  with  which 
he  originally  viewed  the  measure  had 
not  yet  been  removed.  He  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  not  hearing  his  right  hon. 
Friend  explain  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  change  on  our  system  of 
promotion  and  retirement.  It  might  be 
premature  to  press  for  his  decision  as 
respected  retirement,  but  it  was  clearly 
the  right  and  duty  of  his  side  of  the 
House  to  solicit  explanations  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
changes  were  being  carried  out,  and  he 
hoped  to  hear  a  statement  as  to  promo- 
tions to  the  command  of  regiments. 
Much  was  said  in  the  discussions  on 
purchase,  of  "  seniority  tempered  by  se- 
lection," but  the  information  within 
reach  of  the  public  had  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  seniority  had  decided  appoint- 
ments to  higher  posts  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  regiments,  and  that  there  had 
been  little,  if  any,  selection.  The  next 
great  change  was  the  short-service  sys- 
tem. Now,  it  was  not  satisfactory  to 
find  desertions  so  prevalent  as  to  excite 
general  anxiety,  and  he  would  ask 
whether  any  measures  were  in  contem- 
plation to  check  the  evil?  He  was  not  san- 
guine of  the  success  of  the  short-service 
system,  and  he  wished  to  know  how  it 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  service  in  India? 
The  Government  had  resolved  to  supply 
the  Indian  Army  with  seasoned  soldiers, 
not  with  boys  of  17.  He  thought  the 
House  did  not  fully  xmderstand  from  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  answer  on  Monday 
night  how  the  reliefs  were  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  how  the  supply  of  soldiers  of 
proper  age  was  reconciled  with  the  short- 
service  system.  Turning  to  the  next 
great  change,  as  to  which  he  had  not  to 
adopt  the  same  tone  of  objection,  he 
felt  sanguine  that  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
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soliemefor  the  amalgamation  of  tlie forces 
at  kome  and  in  depot  centres  would  prove 
the  best  adopted  hy  any  War  Minister 
for  many  years.  It  would  tend  to  make 
the  troops  much  more  eifective,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  time  the  **  hEirmonious 
whole  '*  anticipated  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  be  brought  about,  so  that 
the  Auxiliarj^  Forces  and  the  Itegulars 
would  work  together  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing.  As  to  linked  battalions, 
lie  was  one  of  those  who,  in  company 
with  much  more  competent  men,  urged 
on  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  regiments  and  the 
adoption  of  that  plan.  The  change  re- 
quired an  effort,  but  his  right  hon* 
Friend  had  done  so  many  bold  things 
that  this  could  not  be  deemed  beyond 
his  powers.  lie  wished  to  know  whether 
his  new  plan  was  a  fair  substitute  for 
the  old  system,  and  whether  any  serious 
difficulties  were  likely  to  arise  in  com- 
bining different  regiments  ?  He  hoped 
that  in  any  case  the  object  in  view  would 
be  persevered  in.  He  had  been  glad  to 
find  that  the  apparent  reduction  in  the 
Militia  Vote,  which  seemed  at  first  to 
imply  a  reduction  of  the  Force,  was  the 
result  of  the  transfer  of  two  considerable 
items  to  another  Vote,  Nothing  should 
induce  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  swerve 
from  the  resolution  displayed  throughout 
his  administration  of  keeping  up  tlie 
Militia.  Possibly,  a  similar  explanation 
might  account  for  the  reduction  of 
£40,000  in  the  Volunteer  Vote,  for  he 
was  sure  the  countiy  would  regret  any 
falling  off  in  the  numerical  strength  or 
efficiency  of  this  valuable  Force.  He  had 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state  the  other  evening  that 
certain  stoppages  in  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
dier were  to  be  abolished,  but  the  right 
n.  Gentleman  went  on  to  state  that 
e  soldier  would  consequently  receive 
1 «.  a-day  clear.  He  was  afraid  there  was 
Bome  mistake  with  regard  to  the  latter 
statement,  and  ho  wished  to  afford  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  misapprehension  which,  if 
allowed  to  get  abroad,  would  cause  the 
Boldier  to  believe  that  the  pi-omises  of 
the  Government  were  not  being  ful* 
£dledy  and  that  they  were  not  dealing 
with  him  in  good  faith.  He  had  that 
morning  received  an  anonymous  letter 
signed  ''A  Soldier,"  which  had  been 
posted  at  Manchester,  and  which  was 
cnridently  written  by  a  person  in  humble 


life,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  soldier  would  stiD  have  to  pay  for  his 
groceries,  vegetables,  baiTack  damages, 
and  sheet  washings,  which  would  cost 
him  altogether  A^d.  a-day,  leaving  him 
only  a  clear  pay  of  l^d.  a-day,  instead 
of  the  shilling  meDtioned  by  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  should  be  glad  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  set  this 
matter  right,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  it.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  Committee  with 
any  more  observations,  further  than  to 
say  that  above  and  before  all  he  most 
earnestly  hoped  that,  whatever  Govern- 
ment might  be  in  power,  they  would  not 
yield  to  these  periodical  proposals  to 
reduce  the  Army  by  10,000  men  or  to 
raifio  it  by  5,000  men,  but  would  steadily 
adliere  to  that  force,  and  that  force  only, 
which  the  requirements  of  this  great 
country  demanded. 

CvPTAiN  BEAUMONT  said,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge in  its  present  form,  but  he  should 
have  been  prepai-ed  to  support  it  had  it 
proposed  to  pass  men  from  the  Regular 
Army  into  the  Reserve,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  Motion  he  had 
brought  forward  about  two  years  since. 
He  objected  to  any  Motion  ibr  a  lump 
reduction  of  10,000  men,  and  thought 
that  even  if  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sidered a  reduction  necessary,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  War  Office  to  decide 
upon  the  details.  By  pursuing  the  course 
he  indicated,  the  services  of  the  men 
would  have  been  retained,  while  the 
Estimates  might  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
question  of  the  soldier's  pay  had  at 
length  been  dealt  witli  in  a  manner 
which  had  met  with  the  unqualified 
approval  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Ho  suggested,  however,  that  tlie  soldier 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  uniform  as 
well  as  his  imder-clothing  ;  a  due  allow- 
ance being,  of  course,  given  him  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  reform  would  encourage 
him  to  be  more  careful  with  his  clothes 
than  he  was  at  present.  He  had  also 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  details 
of  the  Army  re-organization  scheme 
would  bo  forthcoming  in  the  course  of 
next  month.  There  were  one  or  two 
omissions  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman*  He  was  sorry,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  alluded  to  the  question  of  iha 
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stagnation  in  promotion  that  now  ex- 
isted in  the  Ordnance  Corps.  In  point 
of  promotion  the  junior  ranks  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  were  worse  off  than 
before  the  recent  promotion  of  first 
captains  to  majors,  because  the  senior 
ranks  were  now  so  attractive  that  men 
could  not  be  got  to  leave  them.  The 
proposal  of  me  Government  for  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  supported  by 
himself  and  other  hon.  Members  on  the 
understanding  that  for  the  purchase 
system  some  scheme  would  be  substi- 
tuted which  would  provide  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  as  regarded  non- 
stagnation.  Until  the  question  of  the 
sti^ation  of  promotion  had  been 
grappled  with,  he  could  not  look  upon 
the  abolition  of  purchase  as  a  satis- 
&ctory  settlement.  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  Estimates  had 
been  reduced,  the  economy  which  had 
been  effected  had  been  ihe  result  of 
striking  so  many  fighting  men  off  the 
muster-roll,  more  than  the  result  of  in- 
creased efficiency,  which  was  the  proper 
source  to  look  to  for  economy.  He  was 
also  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  statement  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  promotion  in 
the  Army  generally.  With  regard  to  the 
i^rstem  of  short  service  contemplated  by 
the'right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
differed  very  materially  from  the  system 
advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Holms),  with  whom  he 
was  disposed  to  agree.  The  short  ser- 
vice which  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
and  himself  approved  was  such  a  system 
as  would  pass  men  rapidly  from  the 
ranks  into  the  Eeserve.  The  present 
system  of  short  service  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wrong  for  two  reasons — ^In  the  first 
place,  we  had  under  that  system  enlist- 
ment for  the  Regular  Army,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlistment  for  the  Militia.  A 
process  which  could  hardly  be  conducive 
to  efficiency.  In  the  next  place,  six 
years'  service  gave  a  man  a  taste  for 
military  life  and  unfitted  him  for  the 
duties  of  a  civilian.  If  they  accepted 
the  principle  of  short  service  they  must 
accept  that  which  had  been  recognised 
here  and  on  the  Continent  —  namely, 
that  in  three  years  a  man  was  made  a 
soldier;  and  they  must  also  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  remainder  of  his  ser- 
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vice  must  be  passed  in  the  Army  Ee- 
serve to  secure  discipline  and  efficiency. 
The  country  did  not  care  whether  they 
were  defended  by  the  Eegular  Army  or 
by  the  Eeserve.  He  believed  that  if  a 
system  of  three  years  service,  together 
with  sufficient  pay  in  the  Eeserve  were 
fairly  tried,  the  War  Department  would 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  men.  He 
must  congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  the  first  step  which  he  had 
taken  towards  decentralization,  and  he 
hoped  the  Qt)vemment  would  go  fur- 
ther in  that  direction,  and  establish 
complete  localized  Army  corps. 

Mi.  AUBEEON  HEEBEET  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  system  on 
which  our  Army  was  founded.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  tried  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  that  system ;  but  the  system 
in  itself  was'  radically  wrong.  It  pos- 
sessed only  one  good  feature — it  could 
not  possibly  last ;  and  it  had  three  great 
defects  —  it  was  expensive,  it  was  im- 
moral, and  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or 
defence,  it  was  inefficient.  As  to  its 
cost,  he  would  say  nothing.  The  naked 
figures  at  the  foot  of  these  Estimates 
spoke  for  themselves.  But  he  would 
call  attention  to  i^e  second  point.  The 
number  of  desertions  had  already  been 
matter  for  comment.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  reckoned  that  the  number  in 
1871  was  4,553 ;  and  it  had  been  said 
that  this  could  hwrdly  be  the  full  num- 
ber, as  over  8,000  were  advertised  in 
The  Police  Gazette,  He  wished,  however 
to  show  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the 
last  10  years.  It  was  true  that  in  1861 
the  number  of  desertions  was  as  high 
as  21  per  thousand;  but  in  the  inter- 
vening years  it  varied  from  13  to  a 
maximum  of  18,  till  in  1871  it  sprang 
up  to  24  per  thousand.  ,  In  his  opinion, 
this  meant  that  at  the  present  time  the 
rate  of  wages  was  increasing,  that  better 
means  of  employment  were  afforded  to 
the  labouring  classes,  and  that  they 
were  becoming  more  and  more  disin- 
clined to  accept  the  pitiful  terms  offered 
them  for  military  service.  It  was  well 
known  that  men  who  had  fallen  into 
misfortune  took  refuge  under  the  system 
of  compulsion  of  entering  the  Army, 
and  the  result  showed  itself  in  the 
number  of  desertions.  Another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  was,  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  class  from 
which  our  recruits  were  drawn  was  de- 
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teriorating,  and  that  the  men  were  not 
equal  to  those  who  formerly  entered  the 
Army.  The  statistics  of  1871  showed 
an  increaaing  proportion  of  young  | 
soldiers  who  had  but  shortly  joined  the 
servico,  and  who  were  committed  ix> 
military  prisons.  In  1968  tho  per- 
centage of  those  who  had  only  served 
two  years  and  under  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  number  of  soldiers  admitted 
into  military  prisons  was  27  per  cent* 
In  1U69  and  1870  the  same  percentage 
was  shown,  but  in  1871  it  leaped  up  to 
43  per  cent.  These  heures  showed  un* 
mistakably  that  the  class  of  men  who 
had  lately  joined  the  Army  was  a  de* 
terioratingclasB.  Then,  what wastho  state 
of  the  whole  Army  as  regards  crime  ? 
The  Eeport  of  1871  stated  that  9,310 
sentences  by  court-martial  ^lad  been 
passed,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  1  man 
in  every  1 1 ,  a  state  of  things  which  the 
most  sanguine  admirers  of  our  military 
sy^em  could  not  regard  as  Batisfactory. 
In  considering  tlies©  figures  it  should  be 
remembered  that  &e  punishments 
awarded  by  courts-martial  were  always 
severe,  and  that  they  did  not  include 
penalties  for  smaller  breaches  of  military 
discipline.  These  smaller  offences  num- 
bered 178,754,  a  percentage  of  178  per 
cent ;  tliis  number  was  perhaps  less  sur- 
prising than  the  number  of  punishments 
for  serious  ofi'enceSt  especially  when  it 
appeared  that  886  of  the  latter  were  for 
periods  of  from  7  to  14  years'  imprison- 
ment. But  besides  this  the  Inspector 
General  of  Prisons  had  stated  that  the 
amount  of  crime  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  bad  characters, 
the  habitual  offenders  agtiinst  military 
law,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  1870  and  1871.  As  many  as 
2,842  of  these  utterly  bad  charactci*s 
were  discharged  in  the  year  ending  with 
April,  1871,  and  1,174  were  discharged 
in  the  following  year.  He  would  now 
tread  upon  somewhat  more  delicate 
ground,  by  showing  the  state  of  im- 
morality in  the  Army.  This  immoralit)-, 
he  believed^  formed  another  ground  for 
suspetrting  the  soundness  of  the  system 
on  which  it  was  founded.  Few  would 
credit  the  fearful  amount  of  venereal 
disease  existing  among  the  men ;  an 
average  of  no  less  than  112  admis- 
sions to  hospital  of  syphilitic  cases  was 
reported  per  1,000  men,  and  12  per 
1,000  of  the  moro  serious  form  of  the 
^sease. 


GoLoiTEL  STITABT  KNOX  rose  toJ 
Order.  He  wished  to  know  whcthepi 
those  details  were  necessary  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  was  doing  nothing  contrary 
the  Bules  of  the  House,  and  must  h 
left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion 

Colonel    STUABT    KNOX:   Or 
common  decency. 

Mb.    AUBEEON    HI3EBERT    con- 
tended that  it  was  urgently  necessary  to 
lay  these  statistics  before  the  House  and 
the  country,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  refraining  from  submittin, 
them.     They  should  have  been  atudiei 
long  ago,  and  he  was  convinced  when 
once  the  country  became  aware  of  the 
immorality    produced    by  our    presom 
military  system,  no  GoYemment  coul 
hold  its  hand  from  reforming  it.     Tho 
124  cases  j>er  1,000,  however,  did  not 
show  the  extent  of  the  evil.     The  He 
ports  of  the  various  medical  Inspectors 
asserted  that  this  disease  had  been  mucliS 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  Acts.^ 
One  Inspector  thought  the  disease  had 
been  reduced  one-third  by  them,  and 
the  Inspector  at  Colchester  reported  thai 
the   great  immunity  from  disease   ex- 
isting since  1868  was  entirely  attiihu 
able  to  those  Acts.     Prior  to  1868  h& 
reported  600  admissions  per  1,000,  and 
in  1870  only  178  per  1,000.     8o  thai 
large  as  were  the  admissions  to  hospiti 
at  present,  they  did  not  disclose  mo: 
than  a  small  part  of  the  groat  immoralit 
lui'king  in  our  military  system.     These 
were  very  unsavoury  details,  and  quite 
as  unpleasant  to  him  as  to  any  other 
hon.  Member.     Would  the  House  and 
the  country  allow  a  system  which  could 
foster  such  immorality  to  continue  ?    Ho 
wished  to  say  distinctly,     as    he  hod 
said  before,  ^at  the  system  on  which 
the  Army  was  based  combined    three 
great  evils — it  was  an  enormously  ex- 
penirive  system  j  it  was  a  grossly  immoral 
system  ;  and  he  ventured  to  add,  that  as 
a  means  of  defence,  it  was  altogether 
inefficient.    Foreign  critics  might  come 
over  to  this  country,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  urbanity  and  hospitality 
of  the  Minister   for    War    pass   somo 
favourable  criticism  upon  a  few  points 
connected  with  oui-  AiTQy  ;  but  he  refused 
to  beHeve  any  general  of  reputation  on 
the    Continent    would    pronounce    our 
standing  Army  ht  to  oppose  the  citize; 
Army   of  a  nation    equally  intelliges 
and  as  powerful  as  England  in  other  n 
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gpects ;  the  system  upon  which  we  relied 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible. 

Sm  WILFEID  LAWSON  said,  that 
the  discussion  they  had  had  that  night 
was  not  a  very  lively  one,  nor  was  the 
subject  of  the  last  speech  veiy  pleasant, 
and  he  did  not  wonder  that  24  hours 
ago  there  were  found  33  Gentlemen  from 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  vote  that  the 
debate  should  be  given  up.  He  ventured 
to  think,  however,  that  it  was  well  that 
they  had  pne  more  night's  debate,  be- 
cause all  would  admit  that  it  was  most 
important  to  discuss  thoroughly,  freely, 
and  fully  not  merely  the  details,  but  the 
policy  on  which  those  Estimates  were 
founded.  The  Prime  Minister  very  truly 
told  the  House  that  this  Vote  was  con- 
nected with  the  policy  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment ;  therefore  me  House  of  Oonmions 
was  only  doing  its  duty  in  giving  that 
poKcy  a  calm  investigation,  because 
when  once  these  men  were  voted  there 
was  virtually  an  end  of  any  important 
discussion  of  the  Estimates.  The  position 
in  which  the  Committee  found  itself  to- 
night was  a  very  peculiar  one.  On  the 
firat  day  of  the  Session,  in  tiie  Speech 
which  the  Queen  delivered  by  the  advice 
of  her  Ministers,  Her  Majesty  informed 
Parliament  that  she  had  ''the  satisfac- 
tion of  maintaining  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  foreign  Powers  throughout 
the  world,"  and  that  was  certainly  a  very 
satisfactory  announcement.  And  yet, 
in  that  state  of  things,  when  we  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  well  pro- 
tected by  a  most  powerful  fleet,  we  were 
called  on  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  twice  as  many  men  as  we 
thought  sufficient  before  the  Crimean 
War,  and  this  at  a  time  when  we  had 
withdrawn  our  troops  from  the  colonies, 
and  when  we  were  living  under  a  Gk)- 
vemment  which  came  into  oflB.ce  on  the 
policy  of  retrenching  the  public  expen- 
diture. He  freely  a(£nitted — though  the 
admission  might  be  damaging  to  his 
views — that  there  was  no  outcry  in  the 
country  against  the  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government.  So  much  the 
Government  might  say  for  itself.  It 
was  not  right,  therefore,  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  spoke  so  ably  that 
night  in  a  rather  thin  House,  to  say  that 
those  who  were  advocating  retrenchment 
were  seeking  a  cheap  popularity.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Government  was  not 
unpopular,  and  therefore  it  was  all  the 
more   important   that  those  who  con- 

Mr.  Auheron  Herhert 


demned  it  should  lift  up  their  voice. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks on  bringing  in  the  Estimates, 
said  that  in  preparing  the  Estimates  it 
was  the  most  sincere  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  be  as  econo- 
mical as  was  consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  to  see  that  the  people 
of  the  country  got  the  full  value  for 
their  money.  He  also  said  that  both  in 
public  and  private  life  there  were  two 
things  to  go  together — one  was,  that  we 
should  show  Dy  our  conduct  that  we 
desired  to  Hve  on  terms  of  peace  with 
our  neighbour,  and  the  other  was  that 
we  should  make  other  people  equally 
desirous  of  living  in  peaceable  relations 
with  us.  He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  be- 
lieved the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
carrying  out  economy  and  efficiency  satis- 
factorily, but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
taking  the  best  way  to  bring  about  that 
peace  which  he  desired.  The  right  hon. 
CJentleman  said  that  the  way  to  procure 
peace  was  to  keep  up  in  this  country 
462,000  armed  men.  He  must  take 
leave  to  doubt  that  policy.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  TColonel  Barttelot) 
who  made  such  a  good  speech  last  night, 
as  he  always  did,  cheered  him  ironically, 
for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
said  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  be  pre- 

Eared  for  war.  No  man  knew  modem 
istory  better  than  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend.  But  let  him  look  at  France,  at 
Austria,  at  Prussia — all  of  them  nations 
which  had  devoted  themselves  to  keeping 
up  large  standing  armies  and  preparing 
for  war,  and  the  result  was  that  within 
a  few  years  they  had  been  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict.  The  question  now  was, 
was  there  any  necessity  to  keep  enormous 
forces  in  this  country?  Lord  Derby, 
speaking  not  long  ago  with  that  good 
sense  which  always  characterised  every- 
thing he  said,  observed  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  when  they  talked  about 
Army  organization  and  efficiency,  was  to 
ascertain  what  they  really  wanted  that 
Army  to  do.  Now,  he  wanted  to  find 
that  out  frt)m  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
He  tried  last  year,  and  he  could  not. 
What  did  his  right  hon.  Friend  want 
this  enormous  number  of  men  to  do? 
We  had  given  up  the  policy  of  assisting 
distressed  nationalities  —  many  of  his 
hon.  Friends  thought  wrongly — and 
of  going  abroad  like  knighta-csiaiit  to 
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up  force  enough  to  irritate,  not  to  over- 
awe; to  make  us  hated  rather  than 
feared;  to  make  us  suspected,  not  re- 
spected. Of  course,  he  should  be  told  in- 
Tasion  was  possible,  and  he  admitted  it. 
But  so  was  an  earthquake.  The  Japanese 
Ambassadors  who  had  lately  visited  us, 
remarked  in  a  book  they  published  that 
they  wondered  what  all  the  inhabitants 
of  London  would  do  in  their  houses  in  the 
case  of  an  earthquake.  Perfect  security 
was  absolutely  impossible  in  this  world. 
They  must  be  guided  by  probability  in 
their  movements.  They  were  all  Hable 
to  an  attack  every  day  of  their  lives ; 
but  they  did  not  on  that  account  go  out 
to  walk  with  chain  armour  round  their 
bodies.  He,  for  instance,  might  be  as- 
sailed any  day  by  a  combination  of  in- 
furiated licensed  victuallers,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  M.  T.  Bass)  might  be  set  upon 
by  some  rabid  teetotalers,  nevertheless 
neither  of  them  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  the  precaution  of  going  about 
failj  armed.  What  was  the  use  of 
spending  year  after  year  all  these 
millions  in  getting  up  this  enormous 
military  machinery?  By  keeping  up 
an  enormous  Army  we  were  incurring 
certain  evils  to  ward  off  problematical 
ones.  But  there  was  a  higher  view  to 
take  than  that  of  expense.  We  robbed 
peace  of  half  its  blessings  by  resorting 
to  those  means  of  defence  from  remote 
apprehensions  of  war.  Such  a  policy 
stimulated  fresh  and  unhealthy  excite- 
ment, and  unfitted  our  people  for  the 
pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  absolutely  revolting  that 
in  1873,  when  so  much  was  said  of  re- 
ligion and  civilization,  Europe  should  be 
filled  with  armed  men  who  devoted  all 
their  best  energies  to  manufacture  ma- 
chines for  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
To  indulge  in  such  a  course  was  worse 
than  the  actions  of  wild  beasts.  The  wild 
beasts  allowed  their  angry  passions  to 
rise,  but  those  passions  subsided.  They 
did  not,  like  mankind,  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  preparing  for  slaughtering  one 
another.  This  continued  maintenance 
of  large  armaments  which  were  forced 
up  by  a  mad  rivalry  of  other  nations 
was  the  monster  curse  of  Europe  at  this 
moment.  Was  it  not  a  nobler  course  for 
us  to  set  an  example  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  all  the  world?  He  asked 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  asked  the  Gt>- 
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vemment,  was  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
enter  on  this  senseless  controversy  and 
to  continue  it.  We  should  engage  in 
some  more  noble  strife — we  should  aim 
not  to  be  stronger,  but  better  than  other 
countries.  Why  should  the  beautiful 
lines  quoted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reference  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  not  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  truth  to  the  country 
she  governed  r — 

"  Her  armour  is  her  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  her  shield." 

And  it  would  be  so  if  they  only  adopted 
an  honest,  straightforward,  manly  policy. 
Mr.  Cobden  said,  about  10  years  ago^ 

"There  is  a  vacant  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  for  the  Ruler  or  Minister  who  shall  be  the 
first  to  grapple  with  this  monster  evil  of  the 
day." 

He  hoped  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
yet  qualify  himself  to  fill  that  niche.  He 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  8ie  power  of  occupying  that  splendid 
position,  and  he  was  sure  that  ne  had 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  achieve  it. 
To  his  Government  belonged  the  honour 
of  initiating  the  policy  of  international 
arbitration.  Disarmament  followed  arbi- 
tration as  certainly  as  night  followed 
day.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  would  but  adopt  this 
policy  and  carry  it  out  to  its  completion, 
he  would  not  only  lighten  the  burdens  of 
his  own  country,  but  he  would  do  some- 
thing towards  fulfilling  that  prayer  which 
we  often  put  up  for  the  giving  to  all 
nations  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord. 

Major  General  Sir  PEECY  HER- 
BEET  said,  he  must  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sneered  at  the  tone  of 
this  debate,  that  if  ho  really  desired  to 
attain  the  object  which  he  and  his 
Friends  had  in  view  they  should  have 
taken  a  different  course,  and  brought 
forward  a  Eesolution  calling  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  back  their  Estimates 
and  re-consider  them.  They  could  then 
have  approached  the  subject  free  from 
matters  of  detail.  Some  imeasiness  had 
been  expressed  in  consequence  of  certain 
statements  which  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  he  should  bo  glad  if  they 
were  explained.  Soldiers  of  the  Guards 
seemed  to  fear  that  they  would  be  liable 
to  some  diminution  of  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rations  being  stopped. 
He  believed  that  was  an  error,  although 
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tkey  would  not  gain  so  much  as  eoldiers  ] 
of  the  Line — the  gain  of  the  one  being 
onlj  one  halfpenny  per  day,  while  the 
other  gained  three  hal^ence.  With 
regard  to  the  pay  of  men  going  on  fur- 
lough»  the  amount  they  were  entitled  to 
was  8i,  a-day  in  adTsnce*  The  practice 
had  been  that  the  officer  on  hie  own  re- 
fiponsibility  advanced  them  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  pay,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  subsist  upon  %d.;  and 
knowing  their  men,  and  wishing  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  them,  they  ran  the 
risk  of  any  loss  that  might  occur  from 
desertions,  and  made  the  advance.  If 
the  men  deserted,  the  pay  was  stopped 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  captain.  By 
the  arrangement  now  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  the  difference  between  tbe 
regular  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  the  pay 
on  furlough  was  only  £6,0Q0,  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gendeman  would  re-con- 
aider  tills  arrangement,  as  it  was  not 
worth  the  discontent  it  would  cause. 
There  were  many  soldiers  who  were 
employed  away  from  their  regiments — 
orderlies  and  Serjeants  —  who  received 
their  full  pay.  These  men  must  have 
some  allowances,  and  he  hoped  their 
case  would  receive  liberal  consideration. 
He  hoped  discretion  would  be  used  in 
applying  the  rule  as  to  stopping  the  pay 
of  men  in  hospital  for  certain  disorders, 
or  there  would  be  danger  of  diseases 
being  concealed,  leading  to  serious  con- 
sequences. As  to  branding  the  men 
with  the  letter  **D'\  it  should  bo  under- 
stood that  officers  did  not  want  to  mark 
them  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  them 
in  the  service,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  their  re- enlistment.  Next,  as 
to  the  number  of  recruits.  Information 
on  that  ,point  was  incomplete  without 
the  standard,  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  tell  the  Commit- 
tee what  the  standard  was.  Another 
point  to  which  he  had  to  advert  was,  that 
of  the  examination  of  the  men.  He 
believed  examination  had  been-  done 
away  with  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
men  were  allowed  to  come  into  the 
Army,  many  of  whom — as  he  had  been 
informed  by  Militia  officers — were  unfit 
for  service  in  consequence  of  being  un- 
sound. The  hon.  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire (Mr,  Brand)  wished  to  abolish  the 
MHitia,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  Ee- 
sarve.  Now,  100,000  thorouglily  trained 
toeu  in  service  were,  of  course,  more 


valuable  than  100,000  MiKtia  men.  But 
how  were  they  to  be  obtained?  The 
Mihtia  should  not  be  sacriJiced  for  the 
sake  of  grasping  at  a  Eeserve,  which 
took  time  to  acquire.  He  had  been 
amused  at  one  remark  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertfordshire, 
that,  as  far  as  economy  went,  he  would 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler).  As  a 
matter  of  economy  they  could  all  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Army  Estimates 
by  half-a-million  or  by  several  millions. 
The  only  reason  for  voting  the  Estimates 
at  aU  was  to  maintain  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  reduction  of  8,600 
men  this  year,  if  followed  up  by  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  would  render  a  Eeserve  im- 
possible; for  how  with  successive  re- 
ductions could  a  considerable  number 
of  men  pass  through  the  ranks,  and 
form  the  Eeserve?  They  should  re- 
member, also,  what  service  this  Army 
was  called  on  to  perform.  They  had, 
first  of  all,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  troops 
to  India  ;  there  were  always  several 
battalions  on  the  way  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  two  countries,  and 
they  might  at  any  moment  be  called 
upon  to  send  20  battalions  to  India. 
How  were  those  20  battalions  to  be  got  ? 
How  was  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  to  be  carried 
out?  Were  the  garrisons  to  be  with- 
drawn ?  We  had  already  withdrawn  our 
troops  from  the  colonies,  excepting  from 
those  parts  necessary  for  maintaining 
our  naval  supremacy.  Did  he  want  the 
gaiTisons  to  be  withdrawn  from  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  ?  That  might  give  him 
his  10,000  men.  Or  did  he  want  the 
garrisons  to  be  withdrawn  from  Halifax 
and  Bermuda,  which  might  give  him 
3,000  or  4, 000  men;  or  from  Hong-Kong, 
the  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  ?  If  we 
withdrew  the  troops  from  Bermuda  and 
Halifax,  what  men  had  we  to  defend  our 
great  colony  of  Canada  ?  A  gi'eat  deal 
was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  withdrawing 
our  troops  fi-om  an  extended  line,  and 
the  Canadian  line  was  a  very  indefensible 
line  ;  but  from  Bermuda  ajid  Halifax 
we  could  carry  on  war,  and  bind  over 
the  Americans  to  keep  the  peace  to  us 
and  our  possessions.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  who  seemed  to 
think  the  defence  of  the  country  of  no 
consequence,  had  paraded  the  large 
number  of  men  under  arms  as  calculated 
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to  lead  to  war ;  but  what  means  did  they 
afiEbrd  us  of  aggressive  war,  and  what 
possibility  or  probability  was  there  of 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  being  sent 
abroad  ?  An  invasion  was  not  very 
probable,  though  it  was  more  probable 
than  an  eaathquake,  and  was  a  contin- 
gency against  which  we  were  bound  to 
provide ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  the 
Volunteers  and  Militia  could  be  expected 
to  make  a  stand  alone  against  a  large 
body  of  Begular  troops  ?  Had  the  hon. 
Baronet  been  asleep  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ?  Had  he  not  heard  of 
the  painful,  sad,  and  distressing  position 
of  France  when  left  to  the  resources  of 
Volunteers  and  Militia — and  were  we 
to  be  in  the  same  position  ?  Were  we 
not  to  have  a  small  leaven  of  Begular 
Forces  in  the  country  ?  Considering  the 
number  of  foreign  stations  to  be  held, 
surely  the  force  was  not  excessive ;  he 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Committee  would 
not  countenance  any  proposal  to  reduce 
it. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL:  I  do  not  see  in 
his  place  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  who 
made  so  interesting  and  agreeable  a 
speech,  or  I  should  remind  him  that  the 
conversation,  near  the  close  of  which  he 
found  great  fault  with  the  largeness  of 
the  Army,  began]  in  the  same  good-tem- 
pered and  kindly  manner,  by  my  right 
ton.  Friend  and  predecessor  criticizing 
the  smallness  of  this  year's  Estimates. 
I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  see  that  that 
hateful  object  in  his  eyes,  the  Minister 
for  War,  has  adversaries  to  contend  with 
both  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
that  it  is  not  altogether  his  fault  if  he  is 
not  able  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
everybody.  My  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  said  he  was  open  to  a  bribe.  If 
I  would  reveal  to  him  a  secret  of  the 
GK)vemment,  and  inform  him  that  some 
foreign  State  was  deeply  meditating 
some  extremely  dangerous  project,  and 
that  we  therefore  required  an  unusually 
excessive  force,  he  promised  me  his  vote 
against  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler).  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must 
be  content  to  forego  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  my  hon.  Friend's  vote.  I 
can  give  him  no  such  information.  I 
venture  only  to  recommend  these  Esti- 
mates on  the  ground  that  they  are  just 
and  moderate  ;  that  they  are  not  in  any 
sense  excessive,  when  you  consider  the 
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greatness  of  this  country  and  the  duties 
which  it  has  to  discharge ;  and  that  our 
desire  is  not  only  to  live  peaceably  our- 
selves with  everybody  aroimd  us,  but  to 
maintain  preparations  so  commensurate 
with  our  duties  and  position  that  others, 
respecting  us,  will  be  equally  desirous 
of  Kvinff  peaceably  with  us.  It  is  in 
that  and  in  no  other  spirit  that  these 
Estimates  have  been  framed.  And,  now, 
Sir,  little  remains  for  me  but  to  answer 
the  many  questions  put  to  me  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge. And,  first,  I  will  notice  the 
friendly  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  opposite  (Sir  John 
Pakington).  He  charged  me  in  the  most 
good-humoured  manner  possible  with 
having  brought  in  Estimates  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  pledges  which 
some  hon.  Members  of  the  Government 
had  given  with  regard  to  economy — with 
turning  off  men  one  year  fi^m  motives  of 
popularity,  and  then  immediately  taking 
on  the  same  men  again.  Now,  there 
is  this  much  foundation  certainly  for  the 
charge,  that  we  did  begin  with  consider- 
ably reduced  Estimates  founded  upon 
these  considerations — that  we  thought 
it  right  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the 
colonies  and  concentrate  them  at  home 
— a  policy  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  agrees 
with  us,  and  differs  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  sits  beside  him.  Another 
was,  that  we  immediately  set  to  work  to 
get  up  our  Beserves ;  and,  although  we 
reduced  the  total  number  of  forces  for 
which  the  taxpayer  paid,  we  had  in  this 
country  when  the  German  War  broke 
out  a  far  more  considerable  force,  as  I 
showed  at  the  time,  then  we  should  have 
had  had  we  rested  upon  the  more  costly 
proportions  of  1868-9.  But,  then,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  says,  we  took  back  the 
same  men.  [Major  General  Sir  Percy 
Herbert  :  You  then  took  boys.]  I  bog 
to  say  there  is  no  ground  for  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  and  gaUant  Gen- 
tleman, and  we  were  in  a  position  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  we  had  imdertaken. 
Well,  we  certainly  did  increase  our  force 
— we  were  not  unconscious  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  ;  but  we  did  not  take 
back  the  men  we  had  parted  with.  We 
did  not  take]  back  the  two  West  Indian 
regiments.  We  did  not  take  back  the 
Canadian  Eifies,  whom  we  had  assisted 
to  maintain  at  the  expense  of  this  coun- 
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for  tlie  defence  of  Canada.  Nor  did 
take  biick  the  Gape  Mounted  Rifles, 
excellent  force,  but  not  as  competent 
the  Cape  Mounted  Police  to  dis- 
charge frontier  duty.  The  truth  is, 
what  we  did  was  to  have  a  much  larger 
her  of  batteries  of  ArtiUery,  of  com- 
es of  Engineers,  of  regiments  of 
'avalry,  and  of  battalions  of  Infantry 
at  home.  They  were  attenuated  regi- 
ments, because,  having  Reserves  at 
home,  it  would  have  been  an  unwise 
policy  not  to  have  them  attenuated. 
Then  my  right  hon.  Friend  says  he  hopes 
we  shall  pursue  a  steadier  line  in  future. 
I  venture  to  assure  him  that  so  long  as 
I  have  the  honour  to  conduct  the  ofEce 
in  which  I  at  present  serve,  I  shall  be 
guided  by  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  have  been  guided  hitherto — namely, 
of  making  our  arrangements  efficient  as 
regards  the  service  and  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
economical  as  we  can  with  regard  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
also  asked  me  some  questions,  and  I, will 
speak  first  with  regard  to  what  has  been 
said  ^in  reference  to  the  new  system  of 
stoppages.  I  entirely  agree  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that 
there  should  be  the  slightest  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject.  Nothing  could 
more  mischievous  than  to  hold  out 
any  careless  expression,  expectations 
eh  could  not  afterwards  be  realized. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  other  even- 
ing I  excluded  the  matter  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  misapprehension,  since  I  not 
only  stated  what  the  stoppage  was  \/q 
which  I  refeiTed,  but  I  aJso  stated  the 
precise  amount— 4}^.  ;  and  I  used  a 
phrase  which  had  reference  expressly 
to  that  4i«?, — namely,  that  the  soldier 
was  to  receive  a  clear  shilling.  I  did 
not  mean  a  clear  shilling  out  of  every- 
thing he  might  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
pend, whatever  it  might  be.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  4^^.,  and  of  that  only, 
and  I  said  that  the  Infantry,  instead  of 
receiving  10J«?.,  would  now  receive  a 
clear  shilling.  I  perceive  there  was  an 
expectation  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons that  the  grocery  stoppage  would 
be  excluded  also.  Well,  that  is  not  a 
stoppage  of  the  same  nature  as  the  stop- 
page for  bread  and  meat  rations.  The 
bread  and  meat  stoppage  is  universal 
through  the  Army,  and  is  compidsory. 
The  grocery  stoppage  is  merely  a  matter 
of  account  witlun  the  regiment,  with 
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this  exception— that  at  certain  places 
the  mesa  iind  it  cheaper  to  obtain  thoir 
groceries  from  the  Control  department, 
and  in  those  special  eases  it  is  a 
matter  of  account  with  the  War  Office, 
Where  that  arrangement  prevaOs  there 
is  the  atoi>page  to  which  I  refer  of 
IJi/.  a  day  for  that  special  convenience. 
What  I  meant  and  said  was  that  the 
soldier  was  to  have  a  shilling  a-day 
clear,  that  is,  of  the  bread  and  meat 
ration  of  4^dJ.  Again,  I  find  that  some 
persons  apprehend  that  in  some  par- 
ticular cases  an  actual  loss  will  accrue 
to  the  soldier  from  the  new  arrange- 
ment. That  I  negative.  I  can  assure 
them  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  inilicting  any  loss  whatever 
upon  anyone  by  reason  of  the  change 
in  question.  My  right  hon.  Friend  asked 
me  what  we  were  doing  with  regard  to 
promotion  and  retu*ement.  Well,  with 
regard  to  retii*ement  I  have  always  said 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
or  proper  to  introduce  any  new  plan  of 
retirement  for  the  Line  generally  until 
the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  system  had  worked  for  a  few 
years,  or  while  the  stimulus  derived 
from  the  sale  of  commissions  was  going 
on,  because  to  do  so  would  give  rise  to 
vested  interests  and  future  claims  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest. But  this  I  will  say  witli  regard 
to  promotion  and  retirement,  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  solving  a  very  difficult 
question  as  respects  the  Royal  ArtUlery 
and  Royal  Engineer b,  which,  as  my 
right  hon.  Eriend  said  the  other  evening 
he  bad  bequeathed  to  me  as  a  question 
of  great  importance  and  difficulty*  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Durham 
(Capta,in  Beaumont)  complains  of  the 
stagnation  of  promotion  in  these  corps, 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  times  at 
which  the  junior  officers  were  promoted. 
What  we  aimed  at  was  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel should  be  promoted  after 
25  years.  The  junior  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  actually  pro- 
moted after  24  years,  the  junior  heu- 
tenant- colonel  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
after  25  years  and  four  months;  the 
jimior  major  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
the  junior  major  of  the  Engineers  each 
after  1 7i  years,  while  what  M^e  aimed  at 
was  18  years.  The  junior  captain  of 
Royal  Aiiillery  was  eight  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time — so  far  what  ray  hon. 
Friend  said  was  true,  that  officer's  pro* 
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motion  being  after  12  years  and  eight 
months ;  whue  that  of  the  junior  captein 
of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  was  after  13 
years  and  two  months.  So  that  we  have 
kept  very  dosely  to  that  which  we  have 
set  before  us.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  selection  has  been  carried 
on.  Promotion  has  been  by  seniority 
tempered  by  selection.  There  has  been 
an  infusion  of  selection,  but  it  has  been 
principally  by  seniority,  and  those  who 
remember  what  occurred  in  the  debates 
will  bear  me  out  entirely  when  I  say 
that  the  expectation  held  out  has  only 
been  fulfilled  by  that  result.  I  believe 
it  has  given  general  satisfaction  in  the 
Army,  and  that  there  is  confidence  in 
the  Army  in  the  mode  of  promotion 
which  the  new  system  has  brought  into 
operation,  and  I  am  sure  that  by  it 
many  old  and  deserving  officers  who 
have  been  frequently  purchased  over 
have  derived  the  benefit,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  derived,  of 
receiving  their  legitimate  promotion. 
I  am  a^ed  whether  the  check  to  re- 
cruiting which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
last  year  is  due  to  short  service.  Now  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  Bemiiting,  which 
deals  with  that  subject  on  both  sides, 
but  he  ends  by  quoting  statistics  which 
show  that  the  number  of  recruits  during 
the  last  two  years  has  not  been  inju- 
riously affected  by  enlistment  for  short 
service.  With  regard  to  service  in  India, 
it  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  short 
service.  The  arrangements  made  with 
the  Indian  Government  contemplated 
that  a  man  might  be  sent  to  India,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  two  full  years  to  serve 
when  he  gets  there.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment fewer  wives  and  children  would  be 
sent  out;  fewer  invalids  would  come 
home;  and  a  variety  of  considerations 
of  this  kind  convinced  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment that  the  arrangement  was  one  to 
which  they  need  not  object,  especially 
as.  by  the  plan  of  double  battalions,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  system  into  the  pro- 
vision of  reliefs  for  India,  we  expected  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  declared  wish 
of  this  House,  in  that  recruits  should  not 
be  sent  to  India  until  after  they  had  been 
seasoned  and  prepared  for  service  there. 
In  this  way  we  hope  to  reconcile  the 
system  of  short  service  with  a  proper 
system  of  relief  for  India.  Then  I  was 
asked  whether  we  had  gone  far  enough 
in  the    arrangements    with    regard  to 
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linked  battalions — arrangements  fully 
explained  in  the  Report  circulated  yes- 
temay  morning.  A^s  I  stated  last  year 
the  closer  the  ties  between  those  bat- 
talions can  be  drawn,  the  more  I  shall 
be  gratified.  But  everybody  knows — 
and  I  am  sure  the  militaiy  men  here 
present  will  feel  it  strongly  in  dealing 
with  anything  so  sacred  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Army  as  the  existence  of  the  regi- 
ment, it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  caution.  This 
question  was  very  carefully  considered 
by  the  highest  military  authorities.  It 
was  with  the  entire  sanction  of  his 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in>Chief,  and  of  other 
eminent  military  men  who  took  coimsel 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
arrangements  contained  m  the  Report 
which  is  on  the  Table  were  adopted. 
From  the  time  when  ^q  new  sub-lieu- 
tenants who  have  been  appointed  imder 
the  new  system  became  tne  officers  of 
the  brigade,  I  think  the  imion  will  be 
complete.  But  no  doubt  during  the  in- 
terval, as  in  all  transitions,  we  must  be 
content  with  an  imperfect  adaptation  to 
the  object.  We  have  adopted  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  and  most  practical 
means ;  and  if  the  officers  do  not  find 
the  exact  arrangements  now  made  are 
the  best  for  their  convenience,  but  that 
the  connection  may  advantageously  be 
made  a  closer  one,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  meet  their  views.  Then  I  was  asked 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cheltenham 
(Mr.  H.  B.  Samuelson)  whether  we 
meant  to  include  in  the  same  system  the 
two  Militia  regiments  in  the  same  brigade. 
Where  both  regiments  belong  to  the 
same  county,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  take 
the  same  course  as  in  the  Regular  Army 
— that  is  to  say,  to  api)oint  the  junior 
officers  not  to  the  individual  regiment, 
but  to  the  brigade.  In  the  case  of  regi- 
ments already  existing  there  might  be 
a  difficulty,  and  I  think  we  should 
not  proceed  differently  from  what  we 
propose  in  the  Army,  unless  we  carry 
along  with  us  the  feelings  of  officers  in 
the  regiment.  The  next  question  put  to 
me  was,  whether  the  reduction  in  the 
Militia  Vote  was  to  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  diminish  the 
mmibers  of  the  Militia,  or  whether  it 
was  due  entirely  to  the  transfer  of  con- 
siderable sums  from  one  Vote  to  another. 
The  main  cause  of  the  reduction  is  the 
latter.     We  thought  that  when  the 
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Militia  were  to  be  brigaded  with  the  ' 
Une,  since  the  Transport  service  was  to 
be  performed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Surveyor  General^  for  the  Militia  as 
well  as  for  the  Line,  there  ought  to  be  no 
eeparation  between  them,  and  that  they 
ought  to  appear  under  the  same  heads. 
The  only  reduction,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
reduction,  is  thi& — ^we  are  engaged  in 
making  a  great  increase  in  the  Militia 
and  haye  not  completed  the  whole  of  it. 
I  therefore  took  the  number  given  me 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  as  the  largest  to  which  he  could 
expect  to  attain  during  the  present  year, 
and  estimated  the  amount  accordingly* 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Vo- 
lunteera.  Allowances  in  lieu  of  forage 
and  of  lodging  are  transferred  to  Yote 
10  ;  and  I  expressed  my  belief  the  other 
evening,  when  I  introduced  the  Esti- 
mates that,  far  from  bringing  about  a 
permanent  reduction,  the  Httle  increased 
fitringency  in  the  regulations  affecting 
the  Volunteers  would  ultimately  tend 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  Vo- 
lunteer Force.  My  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Essex  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil) 
invited  me  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
our  numbers  are  still  4,000  above  the 
number  of  the  coming  year,  if  we  re- 
quire 20, 000  recruits  to  Keep  up  our  num- 
bers, and  only  got  17,000  during  the 
past  year.  The  explanation  is  easy.  I 
was  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
number  we  shall  require  hereafter, 
when  short  service  is  in  full  operation, 
and  wo  require  the  normal  number.  At 
-  present,  as  the  Eeport  shows,  17,000 
leave  us  only  1,400  below  the  casualties 
of  the  year,  and  as  we  are  efi'ecting  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  1873-4  as  compared  with  that 
of  1872-3,  we  are  still  some  4,000  men 
iu  excess  of  the  reduced  Estimate.  I 
have  been  invited  to  state  my  views 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  horses, 
and  I  do  so  in  a  single  sentence. 
If  you  want  horses,  pay  for  them.  A 
Committee  has  been  appointed  on  this 
subject  in  the  other  House,  I  hope 
their  inquiry  will  be  interesting  and 
satisfactory,  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  if  they  can  poiut  out  a  cheaper 
way  of  obtaining  horses  than  that  I 
have  mentioned*  But,  as  I  am  asked 
for  my  opinion,  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth — the  cheapest  mode  of  getting 
horses  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  when  you  do  not  want  them  \  and 


when  you  do  want  them,  t-o  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  them  as  cheaply  as  you 
can.     My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wenlock  (Mr*  A.  Brown)  urged  me  not 
to  waste  money  upon  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  colonies.      But  my  hon. 
Friend  was  preaching  to  the  converted. 
The   essence  of   the   retrenchment    we 
have  been  able  to  make  is,  that  we  have 
resorted  to  the  policy  of  concentration, 
and  have  given  up  the  mischievous  and 
losing  system  of  dispersion  of  force,  not 
because  we  have  given  up  any  duty  we 
owe  to  the  colonies,  or  are  less  careful  to 
discharge  our  duty  to  our  colonies^  but 
because  we  desire  to  have,  at  the  least ^ 
cost  to  the  country,  the  greatest  amountH 
of  power  with  which  to  discharge  aU     ' 
our  duties,  whatever  they  may  be.     My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Holms)  made,  as  he  always  does,  an 
able    speech,    but    it    contained    some 
curious  calcfulations.     First,  he  pointed     i 
out  the  way  in  which  expenditure  hadfl 
increased,  and  showed  that  the  present™ 
Estimates  were  the  most  costly  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  and  he  supported 
that  view  by  taking  the  gross  amount 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  men,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  cost  per  man  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before.     I 
thought  this  a  very  odd  criticism  from 
an  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  recommend- 
ing us  to  take  10,000  men  out  of  the 
Army,  and  put  thera  into  the  Reserve,^ 
because  with  10,000  fewer  men  the  rtnH 
suit  would  be  to  leave  each  romaining  ^ 
man  .still  more  co&tly  than  before.     The 
syBtem,  of  which  my  hon.  Friend  is  soj 
zealous    an    advocate,    of    maintaining^ 
numerous  cadres  to  be  filled  from  Re-* 
serves,   is,  upon  this  singular  mode  ol 
calculalion,   not  the    most   economical, 
but    the    most    expensive    of    systems/ 
Again,  if  you  were   all  called  upon  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  any  on© 
year  upon  naval   arsenals,   upon   arma 
for  the   Navy,   or  for  any  other  object 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Army, 
and  in  the  same  year  resolved  to  eco- 
nomize upon  the  Army  and  to  maintain 
a  small  ninnber  of  men,    the  result  of 
tliis  ingenious  mode  of  calculation  must 
be  to  make  the  cost  per  man  seem  ver 
great,  and  you  might  easily  prove  that! 
the  administration  of  the  Army  for  thati 
year  was   the    most    extravagant   everj 
seen.     The  next  matter  is  the  allega* 
tioii  that  desertions  have  for  the  twol 
last  years  been    going  on  at  a    rate 
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quite  disproportionate  to  former  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  desertion  during  the  last 
two  years — more  than  during  the  same 
period  previously.  And  why  ?  Because 
^ou  raised  30,000  men  in  eight  months 
m  1870-1,  and  generally  after  you  have 
raised  an  unusual  number  of  recruits  at 
an  interval  of  one  or  two  years,  you  have 
an  unusual  number  of  desertions ;  and  if 
you  go  back  to  the  last  analogous  period 
— that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
China  War  in  1861-2,  when  recruiting 
was  also  taking  place  on  a  large  scale — 
you  will  find  that  they  also  were  years 
of  great  desertion.  But  my  hon.  Friend's 
mode  of  calculation  is  entirely  fallacious, 
as  I  showed  at  more  length  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  the  other  evening. 
I  have  now  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  recollect  and  reply  to  the 
principal  questions  put  to  me  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.  [Major-Oeneral  Sir  Febgt 
Hekbebt  :  Funough.]  I  gave  the  only 
answer  the  other  evemng  which  it  was  in 
my  power  to  ^ve  on  this  subject.  It  is 
certainly  our  mtention  to  make  everyone 
a  gainer  by  the  changes  proposed,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  practice  of  accounting  for 
me  rations  altogether.  I  promised  to 
consider  the  subject,  but  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  will  not  expect 
me  to  pledge  myself  to-night. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  :  The  length 
of  service  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  I  am  authorised 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  state  that 
in  his  opinion  it  is  not  desirable,  for 
military  reasons,  to  limit  the  period  of 
service  in  distant  colonies  to  so  short  a 
period  as  the  hon.  Gentieman  opposite 
recommended  for  India.  There  is  no 
reason  to  limit  the  period  of  service  to 
that  in  India,  but  it  is  thought  that 
about  10  years  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
limit. 

Majoe  AEBUTHNOT  :  The  pledges 
given  in  regard  to  the  Artillery  officers 
have  not  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentieman  must  not  expect  me 
to  take  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  I 
cannot  admit  that  I  have  departed  from 
any  pledges  I  have  given.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  my  best  for  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  officers,  and  I  referred  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  the  Ar- 
tillery. His  Eeport  has  been  laid  on 
the  Table.    One  of  the  proposals  alters 
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the  organization  so  as  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  batteries  in  a  brigade  equal,  and 
the  Adjutant  General  reports  upon  that 
subject ;  but  pending  the  inquiries  which 
we  understand  are  being  made  in  India 
about  the  Artillery  serving  there,  we 
have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
changes  at  present  in  the  general  organ- 
ization of  the  regiment. 

Major  AEBUTHNOT  asked,  whe- 
ther majors  in  the  Artillery  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  Line? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL :  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentie- 
man may  discuss  with  the  Government 
of  India. 

Major  AEBCTTHNOT:  But  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL :  A  major  in  Eng- 
land  receives  14«.  6d.  pay  and  U.  6d,  in 
respect  of  command  pay,  and  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentieman' s  grievance  is 
that  it  is  not  all  paid  in  one  lump.  That 
I  pass  by  for  the  moment.  I  how  come 
to  the  Amendment  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler)  says  that  the  Estimates 
are  too  large,  and  that  we  had  better 
reduce  them  by  10,000  men.  He  says 
his  great  object  is  to  put  an  end  to 
panics,  and  that  there  have  been  panics 
ever  since  1802.  I  wish  as  much  as  he 
does  to  put  an  end  to  panics.  He  speaks 
of  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  of 
this  country  in  1802.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  the  example  of 
1802  referred  to  as  one  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  follow.  He  says  we  ought  not 
to  emulate  Germany  in  the  number  of 
our  forces.  Most  assuredly  if  we  have 
made  such  an  attempt,  it  is  a  very  lame 
one,  for  we  are  asking  for  but  125,000 
men.  He  says  we  ought  to  be  conscious 
of  our  strengtii  and  power ;  but  if  we  are 
to  be  conscious  of  our  strength,  it  is 
necessary  that  strength  should  exist. 
But  is  it  too  much  for  this  great  country, 
and  under  present  circumstances,  for  the 
Government  to  ask  for  125,000  men  of 
all  ranks  and  arms  of  the  service  ?  The 
hon.  Member  says — Let  us  adhere  to 
the  numbers  we  considered  sufficient  in 
1870-1  He  reminds  us  that  we  pro- 
posed those  Estimates,  and  said  that 
those  were  ample  numbers.  Let  me 
tell  him  how  we  propose  to  meet  that 
argument.  He  takes  no  objection  to  the 
increase  of  Artillery  over  1870,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  wish  to  diTnmiR>t 
our  present  strength  of  Artillery.    I  do 
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(2.)  £5,072,500,  Pay,  Allowances, 
&c.,  of  Land  Forces. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  item  as  to  the 
sale  of  horses.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
purchase  of  horses  was  put  down  last 
year  at  £38,000,  while  this  year  the 
sum  had  increased  to  £45,000 ;  but  the 
sale  of  horses  last  year  had  produced 
£33,160;  and  this  year  only  £23,360. 
He  could  not  understand  these  figures, 
seeing  that  horses  had  increased  in  value 
from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Mb.  MAGFIE  said,  it  was  desirable 
that  a  gymnastic  instructor  should  be 
sent  round  to  various  schools  to  teach 
gymnastic  exercise,  in  order  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  Army. 

Sir  HENEY  STOEKS  stated,  in  re- 
ply  to  Colonel  Barttelot,  that,  after  the 
Autumn  ManoBuvres,  all  the  horses 
which  had  been  specially  purchased,  ex- 
cept a  few  which  were  selected  to  fill  up 
casualties  in  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
were  sold  by  auction  and  brought  an 
average  price  of  £25  89.  Ad.  each. 

Majob-General  Sib  PERCY  HER- 
BEET  cdiled  attention  to  the  drivers 
and  gunners  of  Artilleiy.  He  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  reconsider 
his  determination  with  regard  to  them, 
and  not  get  get  rid  of  good  men  who 
were  trained  soldiers. 

Coloxel  STUAET  KNOX  asked  on 
what  principle  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
colonels  of  depot  centres  had  been  set- 
tled ?  Many  of  them  had  held  higher 
positions  and  pay  than  they  would  get 
under  the  present  arrangements. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL'S  reply  was  not 
heard. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(3.)  £46,800,  Divine  Service. 

(4.)  £27,000,  Administration  of  Mili- 
tary Law. 

(5.)  £247,400,  Medical  Establish- 
ments and  Services. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £815,400,  bo 
panted  to  Her  ^lajest^-,  to  defray  the  Charice 
for  ^lilitia  Pay  and  Allowances,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  from  the  Ist  dav  of  April 
1873  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1874,  inclusive." 

CoLoxzL  TNTLSON-PATTEN  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  take 
into  consideration  the  altered  position  of 
the  Militia  surgeons,  and  also  the  Militia 


Staff  sergeants,  who  wovld  be  afEacted 
by  the  recent  changes  that  had  taken 
place.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  quartermasters. 

SiE  JOHN  PAEINGTON  called  at- 
tention  to  the  complaint  of  the  officers 
commanding  Militia  regiments  with  re- 
spect to  their  transference  to  the  line. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  said,  that  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  Staff  sergeants  and 
quartermasters  must  grow  with  the  new 
system ;  that  the  transfer  of  officers  i^m 
the  Militia  to  the  Line  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  vacancies,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated that  from  120  to  130  commissions 
would  be  given  this  year ;  and  that  he 
was  not  preparekl  to  commit  himself  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  subaltern 
officers  in  Militia  regiments,  being  under 
the  impression  that  the  Cbvemment 
were  now  acting  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
making  a  transition  with  as  much  fair- 
ness as  possible.  The  appointment  to 
commissions  in  the  liine  from  the  Militia 
would  be  with  the  commanding  officer, 
but  subject  to  confirmation  by  me  gene- 
ral officer  of  the  district. 

Sib  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  moved 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £30,000,  being 
the  additional  charge  for  men  who  may 
engage  to  serve  in  the  Militia  Beserve 
Force.  This  money  was  paid  as  a  sort 
of  extra  bounty  for  about  30,000  men, 
who  undertook  no  special  service  and 
received  no  extra  training.  Their  pre- 
sent position  was,  that  in  case  of  special 
emergency,  such  as  invasion,  they  were 
liable  for  service  at  home  or  abroad  in 
connection  with  the  Hegular  Army  ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  no  additional  strength 
was  acquired  to  the  Army  by  the  payment 
of  this  £30,000.  He  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  so  long  as  they  maintained  the 
Militia  as  a  sort  of  competitor  for  re- 
cruits with  the  Army,  they  would  fail  to 
have  an  amalgamation  of  the  various 
elements  of  their  complicated  system  of 
defence,  and  that  the  Militia  Beserve, 
as  now  constituted,  tended  to  keep  up 
that  rivalry  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  service.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
intended,  when  the  First  Class  Beserve 
was  completed,  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Militia,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  would  act  wisely.  But  in  the  mean- 
time they  might  save  that  £30,000, 
without  injuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
Militia.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  move 
the  reduction  of.  the  Vote  by  that  sum. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum,  not  exeeedin^  £785^400,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  I^tilitia  Pay  rind  Allowances,  which  will  come 
in  eoursti  of  pfi}Tnt?nt  from  the  1st  day  of  Apiil 
1878  to  th*3  31st  day  of  March  1874,  mcliim\*e." 
— (^*r  David  Wtdderburiu) 

Majoh-General  Sir  PERCY  HEE- 
BEET  wished,  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rose,  to  ask  a  question  re- 
specting the  medical  examination  of  men 
admitted  into  the  Reserve,  He  had 
been  informed  by  a  Militia  officer  that 
file  examination  was  held  for  some  time, 
but  that  afterwards  orders  were  given 
for  admissions  into  the  Reserve  without 
it ;  that  the  only  way  of  accounting  for 
this  alteration  was  an  anxiety  to  swell 
the  list ;  and  that  in  consequence  men 
had  been  admitted  who  proved  to  be 
physically  unfit  for  the  service*  Would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  state  whether 
that  had  happened  or  not,  and  the  cause 
of  it? 

Mr.  card  well  said,  that  during 
the  first  or  second  year  of  his  holding 
Office,  h©  found  great  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  undergo  a  second 
examination,  and  also  that  there  was  no 
real  necessity  for  a  second  examination* 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ayrshii'e  (Sir  David  Wed- 
derbuni),  he  had  been  himself  exceed- 
ingly sceptical  about  the  Militia  Re- 
serve ;  but,  upon  examination,  and  after 
consulting  those  who  were  most  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
maintain  this  Reserve.  General  M'Dou- 
gall»  he  might  add,  was  also  strongly  in 
favour  of  maintaining  this  Force.  lie 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to 
niifuse  that  £30,000  which  gave  them  so 
very  valuable  a  body  of  men. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  32  ; 
Noee  137  :  Majority  105. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agr$ed  to, 

(7.)  £78,900,  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Ma.  A,  EGERTON  called  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  re- 
giments had  to  pay  for  their  own  ranges, 
and  added  that  £200  or  £300  a-year 
would  meet  aU  the  expense  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  incur  on  that 
Boore.  Some  of  the  regiments  had  also 
to  hire  their  own  exercise  groimd.  Most 
of  them  weire  allowed  to  assemble  in 


some  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  park ; 
but  whore  that  was  not  the  case  they 
had  to  engage  a  field  for  their  exercise. 

Mr.  BARNETT  pointed  out  that  the 
staif  sergeants  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
only  received  2s.  M.  a-day,  on  which 
they  were  supposed  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  respectable  position. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(8.)  £430,300,  Yolunteer  Corps. 

Mb.  a.  BR0^\^  asked  whether  it  was 
the  fact  that  a  Committee  wag  sitting 
upon  Yolunteer  clothing  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  repHed  that  no 
steps  had  been  tak»3u  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  Yolunteer  unitbnn.  If 
Yolunteer  battalions  desired  that  their 
uniform  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  Regular  troops  with  whom  they 
were  brigaded,  their  desire  would  be 
favourablv  entertained. 

CoLoxEL  B.ARTTELOT  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  ser- 
geant instructors  were  allowed  to  engage 
in  recruiting  for  the  Militia. 

Mr.  CiVRDWELL  said,  the  sergeant 
instructors  and  recruiting  would  both  bo 
under  the  command  of  the  colonels. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  suggested  that 
adjutants  attached  to  Yolimteer  corps 
should  receive  a  pension  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service. 

Mb.  RODEN  thought  that  Yolunteer 
officers  should  not  be  put  to  any  expense 
out  of  their  own  pocket  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  now  i*equired  from  them. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  agreed  that  the 
Yolunteers,  who  gave  their  services 
gratuitously,  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  expense  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  recent  increase  in  tho  Capitation 
Grant  waa  made. 

Yote  agreed  to. 

{%,)  £123,200,  Army  Reserve  Eorce 
(including  Enrolled  Pensioners). 

House  reaumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

House  adjoKumed  at  n  quarter  after 

Tvolve  o  clock  till 

Hondn-y  next. 
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VTS  m  KS.I—Pfblic  Buz.^— First  Mrading— 
Intestates  Widows  and  C^hildren  •  (33), 

Sfcond  Rettdittff — Bastardy  Laws  Amendment* 
(29) ;  Epping:  FoK3st  (19). 

CmmiUee—Tomni^  Districts  (Ireland)  •  (24-34). 

TREATIES  OF  AUBITRATTON. 
MOTION   FOE  AN  ADDEE8S. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  in  moving  an 
Addi'efis  to  Her  Majesty,  said,  the  House 
will  easily  divine  the  object  of  this  Mo- 
tion. It  is  to  place  on  record  the  opi- 
nion of  your  Lordships  that  a  certain 
class  of  Treaties,  with  which  late  experi- 
ence has  made  us  painfully  familiar, 
ought  to  be  more  effectually  brought 
under  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature. 
An  Address  from  this  House  may  not, 
indeed,  sufiice  to  bind  the  action  of  the 
Executive ;  but  it  would  raise  a  standard 
around  and  under  which  the  force  of 
popular  opinion  would  be  able  to  control 
or  modify  that  action.  The  deep  im- 
pression which  the  loea  of  San  Juan,  the 
consequent  exposure  of  Yancouver  Island, 
the  discussion  on  the  Indirect  Cloims, 
the  proceedings  at  Geneva,  have  pro- 
duced in  every  cii'cle  of  society,  cannot 
be  enhanced  by  anything  which  falls 
from  Members  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. Argument  and  language  would 
be  miserably  wasted  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  So  strong  has  been  the  general 
disquietude,  as  to  lead  to  an  opinion  that 
all  Treaties  ought  at  first  to  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Legislature  as  they  are  in 
Portugal,  and  possibly  in  other  countries 
in  which  Monarchy  subsists.  In  favour 
of  that  system  strong  considerations  may 
suggest  themselves  whicli  it  is  not  my 
business  to  advance.  I  am  willing  to 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
that  certain  Treaties  could  not  be  sub- 
jected with  advantage  to  preliminary 
argument.  The  Triple  Alliance,  so  long 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  aimed  at  immediate  and  de- 
cisive action  on  the  counsels  of  Louis 
XrV^.  To  retard  its  operation  would  not 
have  been  consistent  with  its  purpose. 
The  Quadruple  Alliance  which  immor* 
talized  another  member  of  the  same 
gifted  race — the  late  Lord  Palmerston--* 
had  a  double  function.  It  was  designed 
partly  as  a  counter- weight  to  the  great 
despotic  powers,  and  partly  as  an  in* 


stmnient  of  finishing  the  civil 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  rapidly  as 
sible.  Its  latter  function  might, 
haps,  have  suffered  by  delay.  Som 
Treaties  of  precaution,  more  or  less  dil 
paraging  to  the  good  faith  of  Fowei 
with  which  no  war  exists^ — such  as  tli« 
of  April  15,  1856,  by  which  Franc« 
Austria,  and  Great  Britain  united  to  dl 
fend  Turkey  against  every  poseibl 
attack^ — might  not  be  convenient  t^picj 
at  least,  in  every  case  of  Parliamentar 
discusaioB.  But  I  am  ready  to  adm 
that,  according  to  strict  principle,  som 
categories  beyond  that  which  refers  t 
arbitration,  ought  to  be  included  in  th 
notice.  Treaties  by  which  cession  < 
territory  is  brought  about  like  that  whic 
lately  separated  the  Ionian  islands  froi 
Great  Britain  ;  Treaties  which  adju; 
long  controverted  boundaries  like  that  ( 
Lord  Ashburton  ;  Treaties  of  Commerc 
which  afiect  our  great  industrial  centre! 
might  well  bo  brought  under  the  prt 
vious  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  1 
tlie  Address  I  ask  your  Lordships  i 
adopt  has  passed  them  by,  it  is  becau! 
in  Parliamentary  proceedings  we  ai 
bound  to  take  the  course  which  gives  tb 
greatest  chance  of  reaching  unanimit 
and  noble  Lords  who  are  not  yet  coa 
vinced  of  the  necessity'"  of  bringing  a 
the  categories  I  have  mentioned^*  ' 
Parliament,  would  still  be  read  ^" 
mit,  enlightened  by  the  lesson 
moment,  that  such  control  is  ind 
sable,  for  those  which  lead  to  arbitratio: 
Besides,  to  address  the  Crown,  althouj 
on  the  part  of  this  House  a  constitutions 
and  regular,  is  stiB  so  far  a  delicate  pr< 
ceeding  that  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  1 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  exigeiw 
which  suggests  it.  Half  the  erro: 
which  disfigure  statesmanship— if  I  mi 
hazard  an  opinion  upon  anything  bo  gi 
neral — would  bo  avoided,  by  only  mee 
ing  the  exact  difiiculty  from  whii 
counsel  has  arisen*  ^Tiat  the  puU 
absolutely  wants  is  to  guard  itself  again 
the  errors  and  miscarriages  of  whicb  t] 
late  negotiation  with  America  waa  f€ 
tile.  That  such  Treaties  should  be  ] 
on  the  Table  of  the  two  Houses,  a  i 
cient  time  before  ratification  to  i 
their  being  examined  and  debated,  j 
be  an  inadequate  security.  But  < 
better  be  devised  ?  The  question  muj 
of  course,  turn  at  least  to  some  extent  * 
the  late  Treaty.  But  it  is  unnecesBwry 
fatigue  the  House  with  an  exacts 
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of  what  has  been  go  frequently  submit- 
ted to  it,  and  what  no  man  whose  mind 
has  been  employed  upon  these  suhjocts 
can  view  without  the  feelings  which  it 
merits.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sur- 
pass, in  moderation^  justice,  or  lucidity, 
the  arraignment  which  it  drew  from  a 
noble  Earl  who  once  presided  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session.  Btill  leas  would  it  be  prudent 
to  repeat,  what  so  many  of  the  House 
famUiaiiy  retain.  The  authors  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  Treaty  no  longer  venture 
to  uphold  it — take  as  an  example  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — except  upon 
the  ground  that  no  better  Treaty  was 
attainable ;  as  if  at  that  time  negotia- 
tion was  essential ;  as  if  to  break  it  off 
was  absolutely  fatal ;  as  if  some  great 
calamity  impended  on  the  country  to  be 
averted  by  concessions  the  most  shame- 
less ;  as  if  the  situation  of  the  country 
had  been  that  of  France  after  the  Geiinan 
War,  or  Prussia  on  the  morrow  of  Jena, 
But  the  Treaty  has  been  given  up  by 
other  modes  adopted  to  defend  it.  It 
has  been  defended  on  the  plea  that  arbi- 
trations were  a  novelty  to  be  inaugurated 
now  for  the  fii-st  time ;  on  a  second, 
equally  fictitious,  that  war  was  the  alter- 
native of  this  humiliating  instrumunt* 
It  would  not  bo  respectful  to  the  House 
to  refute  these  childish  allegations  ;  but 
what  inference  do  they  suggest,  except 
that  the  immediate  authors  of  the  Treaty 
are  fully  conscious  of  its  weakness  when 
to  extenuate  it  they  are  forced  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
which  arbitrations  have  been  frequent, 
and  to  invent  a  danger  of  which  the 
correspondence  between  Lord  Bussell, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Adams  had 
long  ago  elicited  the  baselessness.  To 
bring  the  errors  of  the  Treaty  fully  into 
view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  composition  of  the  Tribunal  at 
Geneva ;  to  the  8an  Juan  reference  ;  to 
the  manner  in  which  defeat  was  actually 
ensured  by  the  new  Rules,  and  to  the 
blow  which  pubhc  law  received  in  the 
transaction.  The  last  of  these  topics  is 
the  only  one  on  which  I  desire  to  touch 
even  for  a  moment.  It  is  so  important 
that  with  the  permission  of  the  House 
I  shall  read  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  I 
published  in  the  autumn  on  the  subject, 
portly  because  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
my  impressions  have  not  been  found  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  debate  ;  and  partly 
because  the  terms  may  be  less  inexact 


than  those  which  I  should  now  deliver  to 
your  Lordships.  The  House  will  recol- 
lect that  the  characterising  essence  of 
the  Treaty,  that  by  which  the  arbitra- 
tion was  distinguished  from  any  former 
arbitration,  resided  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
contracting  Powers  invented  Bules  to 
supersede  tiie  law  of  nations  which  would 
otherwise  have  governed  the  Tribunal. 
Since  then  it  has  been  vauntingly  an* 
nounced  that  interaational  proceedings 
in  the  future  would  be  governed  by  the 
precedent.    It  therefore  follows  that — 

**  The  Trc'aty — in  proportion  to  its  influence— 
wcakenB  and  mapara^os  tlie  ftnthoritj'  of  public 
law^  in  (my  war  which  may  arise,  hy  leading 
tho  bclligtiTt;nts  and  noutnils  to  observe  that 
should  they  l>e  involved  in  future  controversies 
springing  out  of  it,  another,  new,  and  unfore- 
8o<m  canon  will  il*:!t«rmine  the  concluaion*  This 
consequence  13  brought  homo  by  c<agy  Ulustra- 
tifin.  From  1861  to  1866  the  hritiflh  Foreign 
UiEce  was  engaged  in  acnitinising  public  law 
with  vigilance,  in  order  to  adhcro  to  it  with 
rigour.  Their  conduct  as  regards  the  rams,  and 
as  regards  the  Akx^fulra^  is  a  suflicient  proof 
of  the  assertion.  Their  respect  for  a  blockade, 
of  which  the  well-known  consul,  Mr.  Bunch, 
had  often  proved  the  imperfection,  may  be  sug- 
gested as  another.  Had  it  been  forcaecn  that 
after  the  Civil  War  the  questions  whith  aroso 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  UnittKl  States 
would  be  disposed  of  by  another  law — as  yet 
unborn  and  incalculable— there  would  not  have 
been  a  motive  for  examining  Vattel  and  WhcMiton, 
the  authorities  of  Europe  and  Ajnerica,  unless 
to  see  from  what  departure  was  essential — and 
gain  a  sort  of  negative  assistance  m  the  sphere 
of  illegality.  So,  likewise,  in  the  recent  war  of 
Germany  and  France,  if  doomed  to  plead  under 
new  law  agtdnst  the  charges  the  Wlligercnts 
prcgented»  the  neutrals  might  as  well  have  burnt 
their  books  as  kept  them  open.  But  a  belligerent 
may  also  be  required  to  appear  before  a  court  of 
arbitration  for  his  conduct  to  a  neutral*  The 
destruction  of  neutral  x^ropeity  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  or  any  other  river,  might  raise  a 
question  for  decision  by  this  method*  WTien 
the  belligerent  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rules  by 
which  he  will  be  judged,  what  rules  will  he 
adhere  to,  what  gain  will  ho  forego,  what  passion 
will  he  sftcriflc©  r  Why  should  he  not  exult  in 
that  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  with  which  the 
Treaty  has  surrounded  him  ?  The  existing  re- 
straints of  war  may  all  have  been  tiiinsf ormed 
before  his  case  is  drawn  up  for  the  Tribunal.  In 
future  ages,  therefore,  if  the  Treaty  is  to  govern 
them,  heiligercnts  and  neutrals  are  both  encou- 
raged in  a  recklessness  they  could  not  pre^'ionsly 
have  hazarded  when  the  breach  of  public  law 
involved  a  risk,  and  its  observance,  a  security 
which  now  are  serai  to  disappear/' 

Mj  Lords,  the  blow  to  public  law  the 
Treaty  has  involved  would  seem  to  be 
the  gravest  of  its  errors,  because  it  is 
a  blow  to  all  communities  and  ages, 
while  other  features  only  influence  our 
country  and  our  time.     Without  ontici- 
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pating  every  possible  ol^ection  to  the 
course  which  I  propose,  1  will  proceed 
to  answer  some  of  the  misgivings  which 
may  occur  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
considered  it  with  accuracy.    The  first 
of  these  wiU  very  likely  turn  upon  its 
efficacy.     It  may  be  urged  that  to  lay 
Treaties  on  the  Table  is  but  a  decent 
ceremonial;  that  in  the  recent  Treaty 
the  faith  of  the  Crown  was  irrevocably 
pledged  before  ratification ;  that  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  explained  that  doc- 
trine when  the  Hous«  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  proceeding  to  control  the  Treaty  ; 
that  the  doctrine  was  accepted,  and  the 
proceeding  stified  or  relinqmshed  by  your 
Lordships.    These  fcu^ts,  which  occurred 
in  the  Session  before  last  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  Lord  Bussell,  have  not  at  all 
escaped  me.     The  only  answer  is,  that 
when  Parliament  had  made  up  its  mind 
to  exercise  a  certain  power  over  Treaties, 
sharp  practice  of  the  kind — and  sharp 
practice  it  would  be  in  that  event— could 
hardly  be  resorted  to  by  Governments. 
The  objection  that  the  Executive  may 
still  fina  a  method  of  overruling  Parlia- 
ment and  of  defrauding  the  community, 
is  one  I  cannot  expect  to  hear  to-night 
from  those  who  form  it  at  this  moment. 
The  misgiving  some  may  have  to  the 
effect  that  Prerogative  would  staffer  by 
bringing    Treaties   before    Parliament 
with  greater  regularity,  which,  as  it  is, 
are  brought    before    it    stealthily  and 
hastily,  does  not  bear  examination.   The 
Prerogative,  as  vested  in  the  Crown,  of 
negotiating,  of  signoing,  and  of  ratifying 
Treaties,  would    be  perfectly  inviolate. 
Parliament  would  not  be  competent  to 
give  rise  to  any  Treaty  whatsoever.    The 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  must, 
at  some  time,  have  been  familiar  with 
the     debate    between     Mirabeau    and 
Bamavo,  in  the  French  Assembly,  soon 
after  1789,  as  to  where  the  power  of 
making  Treaties  should  be  vested.  Mira- 
beau,  on   that  point,   the  advocate  of 
monarchy,   contended    that    the  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign.   Bar- 
nave — tlie  org^n  of  the  more  popular 
idea — that  it  should  be  consimed  to  the 
Assembly.  Mirabeau  prevailed;  the  power 
resided  in  the  Crown ;  but  the  veto  of 
the  legislative  body  was  imiversally  ad- 
mitted— the  initiative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  veto  of  the  legislative  body  were 
seen  at  once  to  be  compatible.     The 
Prerogative  would  only  suffer  if  Treaties 
were  allowed  to  emanate  from  any  other 
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origin.  But  it  is  juat  to  go  beyond 
that  statement.  "When  questions  are 
irrevocably  settled  by  negotiators  at  a 
blow.  Sovereigns  can  have  no  voice  in 
their  conclusion.  So  long  as  they  are 
forced  to  wait  for  Parliamentary  adhe- 
sion, a  salutary  influence  may  often  be 
exerted  by  a  Sovereign,  informed  on 
foreign  policy,  and  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  the  country.  By  what  goes  on  at 
present,  Courts  and  Parliaments  are 
simultaneously  mocked.  The  last  fear 
or  scruple,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  essential 
to  remove,  is  connected  with  a  view  that 
flagrant  innovation  is  demanded.  Lmo- 
vation  as  to  detail  there  might  be ;  but 
there  would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  any 
as  to  principle.  The  principle  was  long 
ago  conceded.  There  iis  no  class  of  Treaties 
which  it  is  more  critical  and  delioate  to 
expose  to  Parliamentary  discussion  than 
those  by  which  a  war  is  ended.  They 
give  rise  to  passions  the  most  various, 
and  debates  the  most  entangled.  It  may 
become  necessary,  with  a  view  to  justify 
the  terms,  to  explain  the  decline  of 
credit,  the  dissipation  of  resources,  the 
misconduct  of  allies,  the  rottenness  of 
vessels,  and  bring  forward  many  other 
topics  which  prudence  would  avoid,  and 
dignity,  in  some  degree,  recoil  from. 
Much  stronger  argument  may  be  ad- 
vanced against  Parliamentary  revision 
of  Treaties,  which  lead  to  peace,  than  of 
those  which  pave  the  way  for  arbitra- 
tion. But  on  Treaties  which  conclude 
a  war,  since  1688,  what  has  been  the 
method  usually  adopted?  As  regards 
the  first,  that  of  Ryswick,  the  records 
are  too  scanty  to  determine.  On  that  of 
Utrecht,  which  succeeds,  materials  are 
only  too  abundant.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
its  celebrated  author,  has  left  undying 
pages  on  the  subject.  Preliminary  arti- 
cles were  brought  before  both  Houses, 
and  so  important  was  it  deemed  to  gain 
the  concurrence  of  this  House,  that 
a  dozen  Peers  were  called  into  existence 
to  secure  it — this  part  of  history  can 
scarcely  have  escaped  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  Peace  of  1748  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  in 
this  manner.  Complaints  were  made  in 
Parliament  about  it.  It  was  allowed  to 
be  the  ignominious  end  of  an  unnecessary 
contest.  The  peace  which  followed  the 
Seven  Years'  TV  ar»  in  1 761-2,  was  brought 
with  every  possible  solemnity  before  the 
Houses  of  that  period.  Lord  Chatham, 
at  that  time  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bad  reeigned, 
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■  a  sick  bed  on  purpose  to  oppose  it» 
lEe  took  that  course,  it  may  be  well 
supposed,  not  to  execute  a  raedical  in- 
junction, or  to  raise  his  credit  as  an 
orator,  but,  in  the  midst  of  pain  and 
risk,  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  he  could,  to  reject  the  preliminary 
articles.  The  Peace  of  1783j  which  closed 
the  struggle  with  America,  was  no  less 
formally  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 
Not  only  did  debates  occur — not  only 
were  they  followed  by  divisions,  but  the 
G^overnment  of  Loixl  Shelbume  was 
outvoted,  and  another  set  of  public  men 
required  to  negotiate.  The  beginning 
of  the  century  was  marked  by  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  Preliminary  articles  were 
brought  before  the  Houses,  against 
which  Mr.  Windham  took  the  opportu- 
nity  of  delivering  a  speech,  with  wbich 
his  fame  is,  in  a  great  degree,  identified. 
The  same  process  was  repeated  in  1814 
and  1815.  I  am  forced  to  hurry  over  it, 
that  I  may  not  exbaust  the  patience  of 
the  House.    But  the  abilities  of  such  men 

E5  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Horner 
ere  brought  to  bear  on  criticism  of  the 
reaties  before,  not  after  they  were  sanc- 
oned.  In  1856,  al^er  the  Crimean  War, 
readily  admit  that  Parliameat  was  not 
msulted  in  that  method,  but  that  cir- 
cumstance can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an 
argument  against  the  present  Motion. 
It  merely  indicates  a  tendency  to  over- 
look and  to  encroach  on  the  authority 
which  Parliament  enjoyed  down  to 
1B15,  and  which  your  Lordships  are 
invited  to  restore  as  regai'ds  the  class 
of  Treaties  most  in  want  of  vigilant 
solicitude  at  present.  My  Lords,  these 
statements  are  derived  from  the  au- 
thentic record  of  our  Paidiamentan,' 
proceedings,  and  also  from  the  lighter 
and  more  lucid  page  of  a  noble  Earl 
upon  the  other  side  (Earl  Stanhope) 
wnose  attacliment  to  the  muse  of  history 
has  been  a  constant  and  productive  one. 
But  as  so  long  a  chain  must  have  fatigued 
the  House,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  re- 
lease thorn.  There  is  one  remark  whicli 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  made 
sooner.  I  did,  indeed,  maintain  that  no 
Prerogative  was  called  in  question  by 
this  Motion,  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  Sovereign  on  foreign  policy  could  not 
be  curtailed  by  it.  Such  a  view  may  be 
correct,  but  it  is  certainly  inadequate. 
It  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  your 
Lordships  that  to  make  the  title  of  the 
Sovereign  a  bar  to  the  restraining  in- 


fluence of  the  Legislature  \ipon  Treaties 
is  fraught  with  consequences  if  not 
perilous — for  that  would  be  too  strong  a 
word — at  least  injurious  to  Monarchy. 
Such  an  argument  is  an  unmerited,  im- 
politic, and  blundering  avowal,  that 
Monarchy  is  under  disadvantages  firom 
which  in  fact  it  is  exempt.  These  are 
not  the  days  to  load  that  institution  with 
repi^o aches  which  are  alien  to  it  and 
Viurdens  which  are  not  its  own.  This 
is  not  the  moment  to  ofi*er  to  Kepublican 
opinion  a  weapon  very  different  fi-om  the 
superannuated  tools  it  is  accustomed  to 
exhume,  a  weapon  it  would  eagerly  ap- 
propriate and  actively  employ,  in  tbe 
campaigns  it  is  preparing.  In  Franco 
and  8paiu,  together  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  monarchy  is  under 
an  eclipse.  The  situation  may  be  tran- 
sitory, but  so  long  as  it  endures  ad- 
j  acent  thrones  ought  not  to  be  gratuitously 
weakened.  Above  all,  they  ought  not 
to  be  gratuitously  weakened  by  those 
whom  every  tie  of  decency  engages  from 
the  places  which  they  fill  not  only  to  a 
loyal,  but  to  a  wise,  a  vigilant,  and  cir- 
cumspect allegiance.  Such  a  topic  it  is 
useless  tj  develop.  It  may  induce  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
pause  before  he  tolls  the  masses  out-of- 
doors  that  they  must  change  their  insti- 
tutions if  they  wish  to  gain  an  adequate 
control  over  fiieir  honour.  It  would  bo 
better  far  if  he  allowed  them  to  recover 
that  wbich  tbey  desire  by  going  back  to 
the  traditionary  and  ancient  system  which, 
they  ought  to  have  inherited. 

Afovftfj  "That  an  hiimblo  Address  he  pre- 
sented to  ITor  Majesty,  prayinjBT  that  uU  Treaties 
or  Conventions  by  Which  disputed  questions 
between  Great  Bntain  and  a  foreign  power  are 
referred  to  Arbitriition»  may  bo  hud  upon  tho 
Table  of  both  Houses  of  Piirliitment  six  weeki 
l)efore  they  are  definitively  ratified." — {2''ha 
Lnrd  CittnphdL) 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords.  I 
feel  some  embarrassment  ia  answering 
my  noble  Friend,  in  consequence  of  the 
line  he  has  taken  in  the  observations  h© 
has  made.  The  noble  Lord  has  told 
yonr  Lordships  that  his  Motion  does  not 
represent  his  own  views  on  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  have  stated  what 
has,  been  the  constitutional  practice  in 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
Parliament  in  the  case  of  Treaties  and 
Conventions,  The  noble  Lord  has  next 
made  an  eloquent  attack  on  the  Wash*- 
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ington  Treaty,  and  has  stated  that  the 
attack  made  on  it  by  Lord  Derby  has 
never  been  answered.  Well,  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  hut  I  endeavoured  to 
answer  it  myself,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
fully  replied  to  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  Then,  the 
noble  Lord  referred  to  a  document  which, 
I  confess,  is  one  of  the  utmost  authority 
— 'because  it  is  a  letter  which  he  himself 
wrote  to  the  Press  last  year  ;  and  he  re- 
ferred to  a  speech  mad©  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Minister  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  to  show  that 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  was  concluded  under  the 
pressure  of  dire  necessity.  It  appears 
to  me,  my  Lords,  that  in  Mr,  Gladstone's 
speech  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  of  my  noble  Friend.  As  I 
understood  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
make  any  such  admission  as  that  the 
Ti*eaty  waa  concluded  under  the  pressure 
of  dire  necessity.  "What  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  was,  that  if  one  party  had  it  all 
their  own  way  they  could  make  a  dif- 
ferent Treaty  from  the  one  they  might 
have  to  mole  with  the  assistance  of 
another  party ;  because  in  the  latter 
ease  they  must  make  concessions  and 
meet  the  other  party  half-way.  My 
noble  Friend  tells  us  that  what  he  pro* 
poses  wotdd  not  in  any  degree  interfere 
with  the  acknowledged  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  j  but,  if  your  Lordships  de- 
sired it,  I  could  readily  quote  authorities 
in  refutation  of  this  argument.  Black- 
stone,  Kent,  Wheatstoue,  De  Lolme,  all 
concur  in  stating  that  this  making  of 
Treaties  is  one  of  the  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  Constitution  has  grown  up,  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  and  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  are  bo  nearly  ba- 
lanced that  often  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  a  definite  line  between  them ; 
but  in  tlie  case  of  Treaties,  the  lioe 
is  clear,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  agree  that  it  is  most  important  that 
a  well-defined  lino  should  exist  between 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature,  however  the  Executive  may 
be  controlled  by  the  Legislature.  In 
questions  of  war  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience might  result  if  the  negotiations 
were  delayed  pending  the  veto  of  Pai*- 
liament  on  the  terms  of  Treaties  of 
Arbitration,  where  delay  might  not  only 
lead  to  the  break  out  of  war  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  timely  stopped,  or 
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to  a  prolongation  of  suffering,  and^  per- 
haps to  the  loss  of  opportimities  of 
settling  the  quarrel.  I  see  no  reason 
why  wars  should  not  be  stopped  by  re- 
ferring the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion of  a  judicial  character;  but  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  all  nego- 
tiations for  Treaties  had  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament,  the  difficulties  in  these 
eases  would  be  immeasurably  increased. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  tliis  Treaty, 
which  has  been  so  much  condemned,  was 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  it  was  ratified;  and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  reflecting  on  the  subject,  will  say 
that  the  criticisms  made  in  Parliament 
on  that  Treaty  did  not  act  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  unfortunate  setting 
up  of  those  Indirect  Claims  which  in  the 
end  we  fortunately  got  rid  of.  I  should 
like  to  know  Irom  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  whether  those 
criticisms  which  emanated  from  some 
very  eminent  persons  in  Parliament,  did 
not  enable  the  Arbitrators  to  hold  that 
the  Bules  were  susceptible  of  a  more 
elastic  construction  than  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  laid  down  wotild  havo 
seemed  to  imply  ?  If  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord  should  be  followed,  and  if 
both  Houses  of  Parliajnent  are  to  bo 
parties  to  the  provisions  of  every  Treaty, 
the  amount  of  work  they  would  take 
upon  themselves  woiild  be  almost  infinite; 
they  must  follow  the  negotiations  and  gt> 
into  all  the  details.  This  must  be  done, 
I  presume,  by  Conmiittees  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses ;  and,  ae  the  two  Committees 
might  come  to  different  conclusions, 
greater  difiiculties  may  arise  from  this 
system  than  any  the  noble  Lord  may 
foresee.  The  case  of  the  United  Statee 
has  been  frequently  referred  to,  because 
there  the  Senate  has  absolute  power 
over  Treaties.  But  that  is  different. 
The  Congress  has  no  iK)wer  of  the  sort? 
but  the  President,  being  irresponsible  to 
any  authority  during  his  term  of  office, 
the  Constitution  has  provided  by  means 
of  the  Senate  a  sort  of  secret  Privy 
Council  to  control  this  irresponsible 
Executive.  Still,  my  Lords,  il  I  may 
venture  to  criticize  the  constitution  of 
another  country,  I  doubt  if  that  is  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement,  It  would 
be  much  less  so,  I  think,  in  European 
States,  which  by  reason  of  their  more 
intimate  intercourse  are  more  frequently 
obliged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
one  another.    It  is  mj  belief  that  many 
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of  the  best  Treaties  to  wliicli  we  are 
parties  never  would  have  been  concltzded 
if  Parliament  bad  interfered  at  every 
stage  of  the  negotiations,  instead  of 
exercising  that  general  control  over  the 
Executive  with  which  it  is  now  intrusted. 
Believing  it  would  be  impossible  for  Par- 
liament to  enter  into  all  the  details  neces- 
sary for  briuging  to  a  successful  conclu* 
sion  the  negotiations  which  mu8t  precede 
a  Treaty,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  op- 
pose the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  express  a  hope  that  ray 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  press  his  Motion  to 
a  Division.  Though  I  agree  with  much 
that  has  been  said  by  my  noble  Friend, 
yet,  as  this  is  a  Motion  which,  if  it  does 
not  propose  that  the  Crown  should  part 
with  its  entire  Prerogative  in  respect  of 
Treaties,  does  propose  a  considerable 
modification  of  its  exercise,  the  subject 
is  one  which  should  engage  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention,  and  if  this 
House  speaks  on  the  question  it  should 
Bpeak  with  no  feeble  and  undecided  voice. 
For  this  reason  I  hope  my  noble  Friend 
will  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  gained 
suMcient  for  the  present  in  having 
elicited  the  expression  of  the  noble  Earl's 
opinion  and  in  giving  an  impulse  to  dis- 
cussion, I  cannot  admit,  with  the  noble 
Earl,  that  there  is  no  case  for  a  change 
of  practice.  I  do  not  understand  my 
noble  Friend  to  propose  an  alteration  in 
the  law.  I  do  not  understand  Mm  to 
propose  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  limit 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  What 
he  proposes  is  that  in  respect  of  Treaties 
of  a  certain  kind,  it  would  be  right  that 
Ministers  should  give  Parliament  an  in- 
formal opportunity  of  expressing  its 
opinion  on  them  before  their  ratification. 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  told  us 
that  such  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
both  Houses  in  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty.  But  what  happened  in 
that  case  ?  Why,  when  the  Txeaty  came 
before  this  House  we  found  that  the 
Queen's  honour  was  already  pledged  by 
the  opening  clause  of  the  Treaty.  That 
stood  as  a  blank  wall  in  front  of  us.  X 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  Queen^s  honour 
had  not  been  so  pledged  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  Earl  Busseli's  Motion 
would  have  been  carried.  My  Lords,  I 
think  the  Washington  Treaty  has  thrown 
much  additional  light  on  the  difficulty  in 
which  Parliament  is  placed  in  respect  to 


the  Executive  on  such  questions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  negHgence 
tlie  G-overnment  showed  in  omitting  to 
take  the  best  advice  it  was  in  their  power 
to  obtain.  It  is  an  old  proverb  that  the 
man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client ;  and  though  one  would  not 
apply  such  a  proverb  to  a  Government, 
certainly  our  Government  were  in  the 
position  of  having  a  cHent  who  was  not 
over  wise ;  they  allowed  the  insertion  of 
matters  aflfecting  our  municipal  laws 
without  taking  the  opinion  of  their  own 
Law  Officers ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  Treaty  from  beginning  to  end 
is  drawn  up  in  ''  less  accurate  language.'* 
I  think  the  noble  Loni  in  bringing  this 
matter  forward  has  given  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  all  persons  who  pay 
attention  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  found  themselves  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly in  a  state  of  helplessness. 
They  ai-e  fined  heavily  because  their  own 
municipal  laws  did  not  contain  certain  pro- 
visions which  it  had  never  been  thought 
wise  by  Parliament  to  enact.  What  is 
that  but  the  exercise  of  a  control  over 
the  Parliament,  which  makes  the  laws  of 
this  country  ?  If  we  could  believe  that 
these  decisions  would  not  influence  futtire 
action  we  might  bear  the  prospect  before 
us  with  more  philosophy.  The  thing 
has  passed ;  the  money  has  to  be  paid ; 
and  we  might  banish  the  whole  matter 
to  the  realms  of  history.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  in  that  way  about  it. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
other  House,  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  upon  the  Woolsack  in  this,  have 
both  distinctly  stated  that  they  do  not 
consider  any  new  obligation  of  Interna- 
tional law  would  be  imposed  on  us  for 
the  future  by  these  decisions ;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relied 
strongly  upon  the  opinion  that  Arbitrators 
could  give  decisions  but  could  not  mako 
law,  which  was  for  Judges  alone.  With 
that  opinion  fresh  in  my  mind,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  heard  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Granville)  speak  of  these 
matters  being  decided  by  *' a  judicial 
arbitration,"  That  is  the  last  word  I 
think  he  should  have  used,  as  it  appears 
to  give  to  Arbitrators  the  power  which  all 
Judges  possess  of  tracing  out  for  their  suc- 
cessors the  path  which  they  shall  pursue. 
Their  decisions  would  have  the  force  of 
Judge-made  laws,  and  no  one  who  has 
read  the  Papers  can  have  any  doubt  that 
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the  legislation  of  this  couBtry  must  be 
materially  modified,  and  our  wholo  poli- 
tical system  seriously  changed,  if  the 
doctrines  of  these  Arbitrators  are  to 
hold  good.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
upon  the  Woolsack  said  the  other  night 
that  nothing  should  draw  from  him  a 
word  disrespectful  to  the  Arhitratora  in 
the  Geneva  Tribunal ;  neither  would  I. 
No  doubt  it  is  very  Tinwise  for  the  beaten 
party  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  those 
who  give  llie  award ;  it  looks  as  if  the 
observations  were  the  result  of  tlie  deci- 
sion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  consider  these  questions  without 
considering  the  character, of  the  Arbi- 
trators before  whom  they  have  to  come. 
If  Arbitrators  are  to  have  the  power  of 
laying  down  doctrines  of  law  and  of 
punishing  those  who  appear  before 
them,  the  Legislature  ougnt  to  know 
what  those  powers  are,  and  how  far 
they  are  to  extendi  before  they  submit 
to  them  any  questions  touching  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  In  this  case  the 
power  to  select  the  ATbitratora  was 
handed  over  to  Governments  which  were 
without  any  particular  obligation  to 
select  them  in  a  manner  to  suit  our 
system  of  mimicipal  law ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  without  any  par- 
ticular qualifications,  except  that  they 
were  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  English  law^  and  their  one  idea 
was  that  every  nation  should  bo  punished 
whose  system  of  law  did  not  assimilate 
itst4f  to  the  law  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged.  The  eflFect 
of  their  decision  will  not  be  lost  on  future 
Arbitrators,  I  remember  pointing  this 
out  to  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine; 
but  he  said — **  You  need  not  be  afi^aid  of 
arbitration.  For  years  it  wUl  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  English  people*"  I 
wish  I  could  believe  it ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that,  like  competitive  examinations  and 
sewage  irrigation^  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  nostrums  of  the  age.  Like 
them,  it  will  have  its  day,  and  will  j^asa 
away,  and  future  ages  ^vill  look  with 
pity  and  contempt  on  those  who  could 
have  believed  in  such  an  expedient  for 
bridling  the  ferocity  of  human  passions. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  Parliament  should  be 
informed  who  the  Ai-bitrators  are  to 
be,  before  powers  are  entrusted  to  them 
which  practically  give  them  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  municipal  law,  and  enable 
them  to  tell  us  that  unless  wo  modify 
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it  we  shall  suffer  in   futui'o  whenei 
we    have     any    controversy    Tvith 
foreign  Power.       For   these  reasons^ 
cannot  think  my  noble  Friend  has  da 
wrong  in  bringing  this  subject  foi'wa 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  right 
doing  so;   but  imder  the  circumstan^ 
it  would  not,  I  think,  be  useful  for  ] 
to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

The    lord    CHAKOELLOK  : 
Lords,  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  i 
me  to  say  much  on  this  occasion,  as  3 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down! 
not  in  favour  of  taking  any  Vote  on  1 
subject.    But,  inasmuch  as  he  has  apj 
rently  expressed  an  opinion  in  favoi 
the  principle  of  the  Motion,  as  one  wb 
he  miglit  at  another  opportunity  b© 
posed  to  support,  it  may  not  be 
gether  useless  for  me  to  offer  some 
son   why,    if    that    opportunity    shou 
hereafter  occur,  your  Lordsliips  shoti 
decline  to  assent  to  such  a  proposit' 
as  that  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ca 
bell).      The    noble    Lord's  proposition 
seems  to  be  a  general  one,  that  in 
cases  of  arbitration.  Her  Majesty  sho 
be  asked  by  a  vote  of  this  House 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature — to  limit 
her  Prerogative,  and  impose  on  hersol^ 
rule  never  to  ratify  any  Treaty  of 
tration  until  for  a  definite  time  it 
been  laid  before  both  Houses  of  PnrI 
ment.    But  if  any  particular  r, 
were  ponding — and  wo  know  }  _ 

what  is  going  on^  for  some  time  befons  it 
is  settled — and  it  might  appear  to  yom 
Lordships  important  to  receive  infor  ^ 
tion  as  to  its  nature  and  progress  wfc 
the  Government  did  not  aiford, 
Lordsliips  would  always  have  the  opj 
tunity  of  addressing  the  Crown  for  ' 
information,  and  would  be  able  to  exi 
cise  your  judgment  with  regard  to 
circumstances  of  the  particular  ca 
For  any  practical  pui*pose,  thereforoi^ 
cannot  be  necessary,  even  if  it  were  righ 
for  your  Lordships  X^y  a.sk  the  Crown  bj? 
an  Adtlress  to  limit  its  Prerogative 
respect  to  one  particidnr  class  of  Treati^ 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  if  there  T 
any  pai-ticular  description  of  Treaty  more 
tljan  another  which  it  would  be  inefl 
pedient  to  single  out  from  the  rest  o^ 
subject  to  such  a  rule,  it  is  the  particulai* 
class  of  Treaties  to  which  the  noble  Ijonl^i 
Motion  refers,  I  myself  have  : 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  advoca  1 
tration ;  and  it  was  not  until  aiter  1 
event,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  I  was  J 
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favour  of  tliis  particular  iVrbitration. 
As  is  well  known,  luord  Derby,  with  the 
general  assent  of  the  country,  took  a 
euiirse  which  conceded  the  principle  that 
there  ehould  be  on  arbitration  in  this 
oase.  The  Ministers  who  succeeded  him 
had  uierely  to  follow^  according  to  their 
lights  and  their  opportunities,  a  course 
which  had  then  become  in  some  shape 
or  other  inevi table.  What  ai-e  the  objec- 
tions to  lajnn^  down  such  a  rule  as  that 
now  proposed  as  to  every  case  of  arbitra- 
tion ?  One  of  thoso  objections  has  been 
very  clearly  stated  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State — namely,  that  in- 
asmuch as  you  do  not  propose  arbitration, 
except  for  reasons  which  make  it  con- 
venient to  run  some  risk,  and  perhaps  to 
make  some  sacrifice,  such  a  rule  would 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Unless  that  consideration  can 
be  given  to  the  views  of  both  fiidea 
which  is  the  effect  and  the  object  of 
negotiations  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  no  agreement  can  ever  be 
arnved  at.  In  a  one-sided  discussion  in 
th.e  Legislature  of  either  country,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  every  possible  objec- 
tion ^rill  be  raised ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  may  easily  be  suppohsed  that  that 
would  frufetrate  the  object  of  the  whole 
Ti  Ti.     But  assuming  that  such  a 

«1  11  does  not  stop  the  Treaty,  and 

that  the  negotiation  still  goes  on,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
First  of  all,  it  may  serve  to  put  argu- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  your  adversary, 
was  actually  done  by  the  discussions 
"which  occuiTed  hero  on  the  very  sub- 
ject of  this  Arbitration.  Arguments 
which  had  beon  used  here  were  most 
eagerly  laid  hold  of,  and  very  ingeniously 
amplified,  and  may  not  improbably  have 
been  accepted,  by  tho  Arbitrators  on  the 
CTedit  of  the  great  names  of  those  with 
whom  they  origLQated.  That  is  one  effect 
of  such  discussions.  In  this  case  who  ever 
thought  of  objecting  that  the  Arbitrators 
were  persons  to  whom  it  would  not  be  fit 
that  the  .Arbitration  should  go  ?  There 
may  have  been  individual  objections, 
but  nothing  more ;  and  nothing  came 
from  that.  As  regai-ds  the  San  Juan 
case,  nobody  appeared  to  know  much 
about -it  tiD  the  whole  thing  was  over. 
As  to  the  Alabama  Claims,  several  things 
were  not  foreseen,  though  others  were, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
discussion  to  our  adversary,  such  as  the 
Indirect  Claims,  which  might  not  have 


been  brought  forward  if  they  had  not 
been  so  suggested.  I  must  say  I  was  a 
little  astonished  and  somewhat  mystified 
by  what  my  noble  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  (the  Mai'quess  of  Salisbury) 
said  as  to  this  House  not  having  had 
the  desired  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  before  its  ratification. 
Both  Houses  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion.  This  House 
debated  the  question,  and  actually  had  a 
Motion  brought  before  it  in  time  to 
prevent  the  ratification.  But,  says  the 
noble  Marquess — repeating  souiething 
very  like  what  had  once  been  said  by 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord  not  now  in 
his  plane — we  were  tied  hand  and  foot 
in  consequence  of  the  introductory  terms 
used  in  the  Treaty,  by  which  be  said  the 
Queen's  honour  was  pledged.  But  tlioso 
terms  are  in  every  Treaty,  and  form  no 
peculiarity  of  this  one.  The  Qovemment 
had  indeed  sent  out  Oommisaioners  to 
negotiate,  and  tlie  Government  who  sent 
them  out,  and  who  had  been  informed 
of  and  appi*oved  their  proceedings,  could 
not  consistently  with  their  honour  and 
credit  have  advised  Her  Majesty  not  to 
ratily  the  Treaty.  But  Parliament  is 
able,  if  it  disapproves  what  has  been 
done,  and  if  it  withdraws  its  confidence 
from  the  Government,  to  addi-ess  Her 
Majesty  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
both  Houses  concur,  the  particular  Ad- 
ministration which  negotiated  a  treaty 
not  yet  ratified  may  be  changed;  and  the 
honour  of  tho  country  and  tho  Crown  is 
not  pledged  under  those  circumstances 
to  ratify  the  Treaty.  It  is  a  doctrine 
altogether  untenable  to  say  that,  because 
the  word  **  Plenipotentiary "  is  used, 
and  because  a  Treaty  is  negotiated  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  terms 
as  that  Treaty  was,  therefore  its  ratifi- 
cation cannot  be  refused.  And  if  in 
any  case  such  a  doctrine  would  be  un- 
tenable, it  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  a  T^-eaty  with  the  United  States, 
where,  without  the  concurrence  of  tho 
Senate,  no  Treaty  can  be  concluded. 
Thia  House,  then,  had  as  ample  and 
complete  an  opportunity  of  e]q)ressing 
its  opinion  on  that  particular  Treaty 
as  ever  it  could  have,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  Treaty,  if  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  now  before  the  House  were  adopted. 
I  would  point  out  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  country  might  bo  involved  if  any 
fixed  rule  were  laid  down  that  a  Treaty 
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could  not  he  ratified  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Parliament.  It  would  be  mak- 
ing Parliament  a  portion  of  the  Treaty- 
making  power ;  and  that  might  happen 
which  actually  did  happen  last  year,  and 
for  want  of  the  concurrence,  in  due  time, 
of  Parliament,  the  whole  Treaty  might 
have  been  defeated.  Your  Lordshipa 
will  recollect  that  the  first  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  Indirect  Claims  took  the  form  of 
a  proposed  *SupplemGutary  Article  to  the 
Treaty-  That  Supplementary  Article  could 
not  become  law  between  the  two  countries 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  li^Tien  the  Supple- 
men  taiy  Article  went  before  the  American 
Senate,  they  could  not  agree  to  our  form 
of  the  Article,  and  we  could  not  agree  to 
it  in  the  form  to  which  the  Senate  altered 
it*  It  therefore  fell  altogether  to  the 
ground ;  and  but  for  the  conrae  which 
unexpectedly  to  many  was  taken  at 
Geneva,  the  whole  of  that  Treaty  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Some  may 
think  the  country  would  not  in  that  case 
have  suffered.  I  will  not  now  enter  into 
that  question ;  but  you  cannot  suppose 
that  obstacles  of  ttus  kind  to  the  con- 
clujsion  of  Treaties  affecting  the  peace 
and  goodwill  of  two  nations^  might  not 
sometimeB  oreate  serious  difi^culty  and 
produce  much  mischief.  As  it  is,  there 
IS  the  double  security  that  important 
Treaties  cannot  and  will  not  be  negotiated 
without  sufficient  information  being  from 
time  to  time  in  the  possession  of  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  it,  it  it  thinks  fit,  in  each 
particular  case  to  intervene,  and  that^  if 
at  any  time  the  Government  should  con* 
elude  traaties  which  Parliament  disap- 
proves, it  can  visit  them  with  the  condign 
pnniahment  merited  by  a  Government 
which  betrays  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  country.  For  these  reasons  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  neither  on  this 
nor  on  aoy  future  occasion  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  Lord. 

TiiE  Earl  of  :MAL3£ESBTJEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  concur  generally  in  the  re- 
marks that  have  just  been  made  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Wotdsack,  and  I  cannot  support  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  No  one  more 
than  myself  objects  to  any  invasion  of 
the  Royal  Prerogative,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  invaded  by  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion  in  the  sense  in  which  I  under- 
stood him  to  propose  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
oSect  of  recent  events  on  the  feelings  of 
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the  people.  If  tho  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  is  to  be  maintained,  it  can  only 
be  done  in  its  present  form  by  its  not 
being  abused ;  and  the  general  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  in  the  country 
have  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  the  Pre* 
rogativo  by  Ministers  in  this  case. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Not  only  did  no 
Member  of  either  House  guess  in  the 
elightest  degree  what  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  about  to  do  when  they 
sent  over  their  Commissioners  to  Ame- 
rica, but  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
society  or  out  of  Parliament  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  the  consequence 
of  the  Treaty  as  it  was  finally  drawn  by 
the  Commissioners  would  be.  I  am 
convinced  that,  had  the  country  been 
aware  of  tho  terms  of  the  Treaty  and 
of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
give  up  the  position  originally  hold  by 
uSj  Parliament  would  have  done  all  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  Executive  from 
making  any  further  advance  in  that 
direction.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  Mo- 
tion and  of  the  discontent  which  has 
arisen ;  and  if  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  is  ever  interfered  with,  it  will  be 
because  it  was  abused  in  this  case,  and 
because  Her  Majesty's  Government  took 
upon  themselves  more  than  any  prudent 
Government  would  have  done.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Government  could  have 
perceived  tho  issue  of  the  negotiations, 
not  one  of  their  Members  would  have 
crORSod  the  Atlantic.  I  rose  chiefly  to 
remark  on  the  statement  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that 
the  Queen *s  honour  was  not  ple^lawl 
when  this  Treaty  was  made.  My  noble 
Priend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
thinks  it  was  pledged,  and  I  agree  with 
him.  When  I  twice  had  the  honour  of 
holding  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  always  held  that  on  these  occamons 
the  honour  of  the  CVown  was  pledged ; 
and  if  the  contrary  doctrine  is  held,  see 
how  careless  it  may  make  a  Minister  la 
carrying  on  negotiations.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, conceive  a  more  dangerous  doc- 
trine. Notwithstanding  what  has  passed, 
I  do  not  concur  in  the  desire  to  infringe 
on  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  these 
matters  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  bold  even  to 
audacity  in  embarking  on  such  a  sea  of 
troubles  without  giving  Parliament  the 
slightest  hint  of  what  they  were  about^ 
we  want  every  security  poaaible  to  be 
increased  and  not  diminished  for 
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of  buBlness  which  the  Commissioners  had 
to  get  through. 

£oRD  EEDESDALE  said,  he  thought 
the  Bill  objectionable,  extending  as  it 
did  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
for  so  long  a  period.  He  thought  that 
if  the  Com^nissioners  w^^  allowed  two 
years  from  the  present  time  for  making 
their  Beport  they  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  important  subjects 
widokL  were  excluded  from  the  Bill  passed 
two  years  ago. 

The  Duke  op  EICHMOND  hoped 
that  at  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill  the 
noble  Duke  would  be  in  a  position  to 
state  the  nature  of  the  work  which  ren- 
dered the  extension  of  time  now  sought 
for  necessary,  and  whether  there  was 
any  objection  to  the  Beport  embracing 
the  matters  excluded  from  the  former 
Bill.  Two  years  had  already  elapsed, 
and  he  thought  the  further  period  of 
two  years  somewhat  unreasonable. 

Ea^  GEANYILLE  said,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  before  the 
Commissioners  still  remained  undisposed 
of.  The  inquiries  made  of  his  noble 
Friend  who  moved  the  second  reading 
were  quite  legitimate,  and  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  give  fuU  information  in 
respect  of  them,  when  the  Bill  reached 
the  Committee  stage. 

The  Mabquess  of  SALTSBUBY  con- 
sidered  the  information  promised  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  Bill  seriously 
affected  private  rights,  and  that  pending 
suits  were  hung  up  until  the  Beport  of 
the  Commissioners  was  made. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  17 th 
instant, 

COMMISSIONS  IN  THE  ARMY. 
QUESTION. 

The  DrxE  of  BICHMOND,  in  asking 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
the  Question  which  stood  in  his  name 
in  reference  to  commissions  in  the  Army, 
said,  it  would  be  in  the  rocoUection  of 
their  Lordships  that  when  the  abolition 
of  purchase  was  determined  upon  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  were 
informed  that  new  modes  of  entering 
the  Army  would  be  provided,  that  men 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  advance  them- 
selves by  means  of  money ;  but  that  the 
avenues  to  rank  in  the  Army  were  to 
be  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
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subjects.  Commissions  in  the  Army,  they 
were  assured,  were  to  be  given  to  gentle- 
men who  complied  with  certain  regula- 
tions then  laid  down  by  the  Secret^  of 
State ;  and  a  Memorandum  was  issued 
respecting  first  appointments  to  the  Ca- 
valry and  Infancy,  which  stated  that 
commissions  in  the  Army  without  pur- 
chase and  without  competition  would  be 
given  to  University  candidates  who  had 
passed  certain  examinations  therein  set 
forth  ;  and  further  that  gentlemen  who 
had  held  commissions  in  the  Milida  for 
a  period  of  two  years  and  received  certi- 
ficates of  competency  in  drill  firom  their 
colonels  would  also  receive  direct  com- 
missions in  the  Army  without  competi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  mose 
who  stood  in  the  position  to  which  he 
had  referred  looked  forward  with  consi- 
derable and  natural  anxiety  to  the  first 
nominations  to  commissions  issued  from 
the  War  Office.  Their  disappointment 
might  be  imagined  when  they  found 
firom  the  Memorandum  issued  last  month 
that  they  were  virtually  excluded  £rom 
the  advantage  which  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  inasmuch  as  the  appointments 
in  question  were  thrown  open  to  general 
competition.  He  happened  to  inow  a 
case  in  which  a  gentleman  had  qualified 
himself  in  every  point  by  having  passed 
an  examination  at  the  University,  and 
also  by  having  served  the  requisite 
period  with  the  Militia,  and  by  having 
received  a  certificate  of  competency  from 
his  commanding  officer.  He  was  there- 
fore doubly  qualified  ;  but  when  he  sent 
in  his  application  for  a  commission,  the 
answer  he  received  was  that  there  were 
no  commissions  to  be  issued  to  gentle- 
men in  his  position,  and  he  was  told  he 
might  compete  as  one  out  of  several 
hundreds  for  one  of  about  80  vacancies, 
several  of  which  were  in  West  Indian 
regiments.  He  would  therefore  ask  his 
noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department,  with  re- 
ference to  Paragraphs  22,  23,  and  24  of 
the  Memorandum  respecting  first  ap- 
pointments to  the  Cavalry  and  Infiantry 
— except  from  General  Orders  52.  and 
65.  of  1872  —  What  steps  have  been 
taken  to  enable  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  the  required  Degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity, or  who,  being  in  the  Militia, 
have  conformed  to  sub-sections  0,  h,  and  e 
of  Paragraph  25,  to  obtain  commiBsions 
in  the  Army  ? 
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The  Makqukss  of  LANSDO^\^^E 
said,  that  the  noble  Duke  would  fiiid 
on  reference  to  a  Memorandum  which 
was  issued  with  the  Boyal  Warrant 
a  statement  pointing  out  that  no 
Army  commisaions  would  be  given  to 
SOlitia  or  University  candidates  for 
about  two  years  from  the  publication 
of  the  Warrant.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  reason- 
ably within  the  time  fixed  in  the  Memo- 
randum, and  it  was  intended  to  open 
the  list  to  University  candidates  b}' 
the  1st  of  April  next,  so  that  by  1874 
some  of  the  candidates  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  commissions.  With  respect 
to  Militia  regime nts^  it  was  intended 
that  one  commission  should  be  offered 
to  every  regiment  of  over  six  companies, 
after  this  year's  annual  training. 


DTTESTATES  WIDOWS  AKD  CHTLDEEir 

BUX  [h.l.] 
.  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Widows  and  ChUdren 
rintestateB  where  the   p^^rsonal  estate  is  of 
value  —  Waa    presented   by    The    Lord 
C^BVLiiSPUHD  ;  read  l^     (No.  33.) 

Hotise  adjourned  at  Sevtm  o'dock, 
till  To-muiTOw,  half  past 
Ten  o'clock. 


HOUBE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  Zrd  March,  1873. 

IHnnTTES.]— New  Met^her  SwoRX—Joaeph 
PhiHp  Bonayne,  eeqtiin*,  for  Cork  City. 

Srf i*LY  —  cmuid^red  in  CmnmittM  —  Me^olutimi* 
[February  *28]  reported, 

PtTinjc  BtLLfl — Ordered — Mutiny  •. 

Firnt  JUading — Turka  and  Caicos  Ifllandi*  ♦  [871. 

SeetJiiti  Ki^ufitiy^TJnivisTsiiy  Education  (Irelana) 
I  a^'oumed;  Salmon  Fisheries  Com- 

i:  '    [86]  :    IHres •  Tail ;    IMarriagea 

(iif  lanaj  -  [68] :  Cot©  Chapol,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages L^gaWfcioii  *  [86]. 

ITNTVERSITY  EDUCATION  (IBELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr.  l^nTCHELL  HENEY  gave  No- 
tice that  in  the  event  of  a  division  not 
being  taken  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Mr. 
Bourke),  or  on  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Loi-d 
Bobert  Montagu)^  he  should  move  an 
Amendment  to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  That  this  House,  whik  ready  to  sumet  Her 
Mdjotty^s  GcveERBDent  in  passing  a  meaaure  for 
the  iMlvuiceziLent  of  learning  in  Ireland,  ia  of 


opinion  that  iur  the  purpose  of  supplying  to. 
Parliament  inloiTBaticn  of  which  it  is  not  nowj 
in  posHess'non^  it  ia  expedient  that  a  Royal  Com* 
mission  should  be  appointed  to  take  tha  e^ndcmo 
of  tttudeniic  bodiea  and  of  persona  intfr*>fit<:Hi 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  a&t''  sthafe 

impede  the  full  succeea  of  IJniv  itiuq 

in  that  Country,  and  aa  to  the  :.  ,  .    ;..  ,tiis  o^ 
o\^rcoming  them,  and  that  an  hmnblfi  Add 
be  presficnted  to  Her  Maje^y,  praying  that  8h 
will  be  gracioasly  pleased  to  issue  eadi  Qomrj 
mission." 


LETTEJ18  PATENT,— QUESTION. 

Mk.  J.  HOWAED  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General,    Whether,   in  oonformityi 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Selecbl 
Committee  appointed  "to  inquire  intal 
the  Law  and  Practice  and  the  effect  of 
Grants  of  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,**'! 
and  which  Committee  made  its  Report! 
on  8th  May  1872,  the  Government  in* 
tend  to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  Session  to 
amend  the  Laws  with  respect  to  Letters 
Patent ;    and,  if  not,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment will  offer  facilities  for  the  pro- 
gress  of  such  a  Bill  if  brought  in  by  a 
private  Member? 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  were  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government ;  but  he  could 
give  no  definite  answer  to  the  Question 
of  the  hon*  Member. 


rRI8H  BILLS.— QUESTION, 

Mk.  VANCE  asked  the  Chief  Secre 
tary  for  Ireland,  When  a  Return  ordered' 
on  the  9th  of  August  last  to  be  made  by 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  of  the  ex- 
penses they  have  incurred  in  promoting 
and  opposing  Bills  in  Pai-liament,  will 
be  presented  to  this  Houb6  ? 

The  MAKQtrEss  of  HARTINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
tJiat  the  Return  was  in  course  of  propa* 
ration,  and  would  bo  forwarded  withm  a 
few  days. 


I 


« 


JUDGE    OF   THE  PROBATE    AND 

DR'OECE  COUET.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  RAIKE8  asked  the  Secretary  i 
State  for  the  Homo  Department,  "WTie- 1 
ther  any  arrangement  has  been  maddl 
with  the  present  Judge  of  the  Probata 
and  Divorce  Court  by  whidi  he  has  sur- 
rendered the  greater  part  of  his  patron- 
age ;  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  to  what  j 
Mem^ber  of  the  Government  has  such  I 
patronage  been  transferred  ? 
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Mb.  BBUOE,  in  reply,  said,  that  no 
such  arrangement  as  that  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  made. 


THE  GENEVA  AWARD.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
statement  is  correct  that  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  to  be  paid  under  the 
Gheneya  Award  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  GK)Temment  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  return  to  the  British 
Gbvemment  the  balance  of  the  three 
millions  and  a  half  awarded  by  the  tri- 
bunal to  meet  such  claims  of  priyate 
individuals  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  question  of 
my  hon.  Friend  is  foimded,  I  belieTe, 
upon  statements  which  hare  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  he  should  have  put  it,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  remove  certain  misappre- 
hensions which  have  arisen  on  this  sub- 
ject. An  error — ^perhaps  not  the  least 
that  is  generally  entertained — appears 
on  the  face  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  awarded — ^the  exact  sum  is  not 
£3,500,000,  but  £3,200,000.  The  state 
of  the  case  is  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
In  the  first  place,  I  refer  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  claims  preferred  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals who  had  suffered  losses  in  America, 
before  the  Tribimal  of  Geneva— that  is 
to  sav,  the  final  claims  as  they  stood  on 
the  28th  August,  amounted  to  £6,000,000. 
That  was  the  amount  of  the  claims  put 
forward  by  the  American  Government 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  interest  in- 
cluded. Then  the  amount  awarded  by 
the  Tribunal  was  £3,200,000.  By  the 
Treaty  there  were  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding open.  One  of  them  was,  that 
the  cases  of  damage  or  loss  might  have 
been  examined  separately,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  assessors  for  the  strict  determi- 
nation of  the  particular  amount  due; 
the  other  was,  that  a  gross  sum  should 
be  paid  to  the  American  Government ; 
and  if  a  gross  sum  were  paid  to  the 
American  GOvemment,  we  had  no  power 
to  look  beyond  or  behind  the  payment 
of  that  sum.  The  method  adopted  by 
the  Tribunal  was  the  payment  of  a  eross 
sum,  and  it  is  right  to  say  that  in  adopt- 
ing that  method  the  Arbitrators  followed 
a  precedent  which  had  occurred  in  a 


previous  American  arrangement  with 
iVance,  when  £1,000,000  was  paid  by 
the  latter  country  to  America  in  re^>ect 
of  the  claims  of  certain  private  indivi- 
duals. All  we  know  is  this — that  two 
Bills  for  the  distribution  of  this  arbitra- 
tion money  have  been  proposed ;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  American  Legislature. 
One  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  the 
other  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
These  Bills  are  not  by  any  means  in  ac- 
cordance one  with  the  other,  nor  have 
the  provisions  of  either  of  them  been 
finally  adjusted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, unless  eifted  with  second  sight, 
it  is  not  possible,  I  apprehend,  for  any- 
one to  say  what  the  ultimate  amoimt,  as 
determined  by  American  legislation,  will 
be,  that  is  due  to  individuals  who  have 
claims  in  respect  of  what  are  called 
''  Alabama  losses."  That  bein^  so,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  see  how  rapidly  and 
how  much  this  statement  has  travelled 
in  advance  of  the  facts,  and  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  at  present  on  the 
subject  which  he  presumes  to  have  been 
setded.  But  if  it  had  been  settled,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
Tribunal  to  grant  a  gross  sum  is  final, 
and  that  we  have  no  further  concern 
with  the  way  in  which  that  sum  may  be 
disposed  of. 

POST  OFFICE— INSUFFICIENTLY 
STAMPED  NEWSPAPERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  N.  FOWLER  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  practice  of 
destroj-ing  newspapers  directed  abroad 
but  insufficiently  stamped ;  and,  whether 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  for 
charging  the  deficient  postage  on  de- 
livery, as  is  done  in  the  c€we  of  letters  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  rules  of  the  Post  Office  required  that 
the  postage  on  newspapers  sent  out  of 
the  coimtiy  should  be  pre-paid,  and  as 
there  were  postal  conventions  with  other 
countries  in  which  this  pre-payment  was 
stipulated  for,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  general  alteration  in  respect 
of  the  present  practice. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT.— THE 
*•  PERr."— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  HAMBEO,  who  had  a  Notice  on 
the  Paper  to  the  foUovring  effect :— > 
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tlie  ranks  in  the  MOitia^   and  serred 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  ? 

Mb,  CAEDWELL:  Under  tlie  Militia 
Acts^  sergeants  of  ^  the  permanent  etafif, 
on  being  discharged  on  account  of  age 
or  infirmity,  are  entitled,  after  20  years' 
service  on  the  permanent  staff,  to  5d.  a- 
day  pension ;  it  of  less  than  20  years' 
service  to  a  gratnity ;  if  over  1 4  years, 
of  180  days*  pay ;  if  of  less  than  14,  ami 
over  seven  years^  then  of  90  days. 


"  To  Afik  tho  Pt^aident  of  the  Board  of  Trade» 
WhtithtT  he  will  mfltitute  an  o^ciiil  inquiry 
into  tlio  lusa  of  the  Btoamahip  *'  Peru,*'  which 
foimd<2rod  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  laat  December  ?" 

and  another  as  follows : — 

**  To  flflk  the  Secretar>^  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  fifteen 
seamen  lielongin^  to  the  late  steamship  **  Peru  '* 
are  now  underg^omg  in  Dorchester  Castle  a  sen- 
tence of  twelve  weeks'  imprisonment  with  hard 
lalxmr  for  refusing  to  go  to  sea  in  thiit  ship ; 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  thiit  Hliip  foundert'd  at 
I  two  days  aft-or  leaving  Portland  Harbour : 
1,  if  the  facts  ore  aa  iiUcgod,  he  will  pi-omptly 
take  the  proper  means  for  relieving  these  men 
^m  itny  further  punishment  in  conseqiience  of 
the  eontenco  in^ictc-d  on  them  ?  '* 

said,  that  in  consequence  of  certain 
commtinication8  he  had  received  from 
his  right  hon*  Friends,  he  should  defer 
putting  his  Questions. 

Mil.  CniCHESTEE  FOETESCrE 
seid»  that  he  might  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  stating  that  the  Feru  was  not  a 
steamship,  and  that  she  had  not  foun- 
dered at  sea,  but  had  run  ashore.  The 
whole  of  the  crew  on  board  had  been 
saved.  He  had  ordered  an  inquiry  to 
bo  mado  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  BEUCE  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  owners  of  the 
Teasel,  giving  a  very  fuU  account  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  had  communicated 
with  the  magistrates  who  had  tried  the 
sailors,  and  until  he  received  an  answer 
from  them  he  could  not  state  what  course 
the  Government  would  take  with  regard 
to  the  prlaoners. 

SPAIN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHirWELL  asked  the  Under 
Socrotary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  Government  thinks  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  acknowledging 
the  present  Government  of  6pain  as  a 
de  facto  Government  ? 

YiBCoUNT  ENFIELD  :  Her  Majesty's 
Government  continue  to  be  in  unofficial 
communication  with  the  persons  now 
administering  the  Government  in  Spain ; 
but  no  Government  has  as  yet  been  eon- 
stituted  in  that  country  which,  in  their 
opinion,  admits  of  recognition » 

ARMY— MILITIA  PERMANENT  STAFF 
SEKGE^\:NT^S.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  WINGFIBLI)  BAKKR  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  What 
amotmt  of  pension  will  be  granted  to 
the  sergeants  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
Militia  Eegimenta  who  have  risen  from 

VOL,  CCXIV.    [xmiiD  series,] 


THE  NEW  ARMY  PLAN.— QUESTION. 

Major  Ge^-ehal  Sir  PERCY  HER- 
BEBT  observed  that  the  Seci-etary  of 
State  for  War  had  stated  that  the  soldier's 
pay  would  henceforth  bo  Is.  a-day  clear, 
boftides  rations,  and  that  the  pro- engaged 
Boldiers  would  lose  a  halfpenny  a-day 
upon  the  present  rate.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  said  that  no  losa 
would  occur  in  any  case.  He  hoped 
that  some  explanation  of  that  would  be 
given. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  that  the  state- 
ment as  put  was  quite  accurate ;  care 
would  be  taken  that,  imder  no  circum* 
stances,  should  any  loss  be  imposed  upon 
any  person. 


UNTYER8ITY  EDUCATION  (TRELANDJJ 

BILL— [BiT-L  ij5.] 

{Mr,  OkdMme^  The  Mmqwat  of  Eartin^tan,) 

SECOND    READIKG. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mh.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
this  Bill,  I  need  not  say  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  repeat  any  portion  of  the 
lengtliened  argument  and  statement  with 
which  I  ti'oubled  the  Ilou&e  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill.  But  I  wish  to 
refer  very  briefly  to  several  representa-* 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  us,  or  to 
myself,  by  various  persons  entitled  to 
speak  with  interest,  and  with  more  or 
less  authority,  on  the  subject  of  this 
Bill.  We  have  received  several  state- 
ments from  those  who  think  the  provi- 
sion mad©  for  vested  interests  is  not,  in 
all  respects,  complete  or  sufficient.  AVith 
regard  to  that  provision  I  desire  to  have 
it  understood,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  con* 
cemed,  so  far  as  the  Government  are 
concerned — and,  I  think,  I  do  not  as- 
sume a  dangerous  liberty  in  giving  it  as 
my  opinion  that  I  may  add  as  far  aa  the 
House  is  concerned — the  disposition  of 

2  Q    {^Second  Reading — First  Ifi^ht, 
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the  House  is  invariably  to  deal  liberally 
with  interests  of  tliat  kind.  It  is  not 
merely  as  to  tJie  question  of  monoyj  but 
as  to  status  and  condition  j  and  althougii 
the  time  for  settling  details  of  that  sort 
naturally  does  not  arise  at  au  early  stage, 
and  they  are  better  taken  after  all  the 
leading  provisions  are  definitely  adopted; 
yet  those  persons  may,  I  am  sure,  re- 
main confident  that  iliey  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  spirit  as  other  persons 
similarly  situated  have  been  dealt  with 
in  other  Bills.  Well,  then,  a  statement 
has  been  offered  to  us  by  the  Council  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork»  who  make  repre- 
sentations on  various  points  with  respect 
to  which  they  think  the  Bill  should  be 
amended.  One  of  those  alterations  is 
not  of  very  great  importance ;  but  as  its 
introduction  would  improve  the  Bill,  it 
is  our  intention  to  adopt  it.  It  relates 
to  the  future  introduction  of  Colleges 
into  the  University,  The  Bill  as  it  now 
stands  leaves  that  introduction  of  Col- 
leges to  the  sole  action  of  the  Council  of 
the  University.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Council  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  is 
that  the  Council  of  the  University  should 
inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  instruction  possessed  by  any  College ; 
that,  having  done  so,  and  being  able  to 
certify  that  it  possesses  sufficient  means 
of  instruction,  they  should  make  a  formal 
recommendation  to  the  Crown  that  the 
College  be  introduced  within  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  that  upon  that  recommen- 
dation the  Crown  should  be  enabled  to 
introduce  the  College  within  the  Univer- 
sity, My  own  impression  is,  that  under 
the  present  law  the  Crown  would  have 
that  power  ;  but  whether  that  is  so  or 
not,  that  is  the  form  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give  to  this  particular  provision  ;  and 
we  think  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  Col- 
leges within  the  University.  There  is 
another  addition  to  the  Bill  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer,  though  I  cannot  describe 
it  as  a  change  in  the  Bill.  It  is  with 
regard  to  an  important  expression  con* 
tained  in  the  Bill.  The  House  will  have 
observed  that  with  regard  to  the  power 
or  title  of  Colleges  to  send  a  collegiate 
member  to  the  Council  of  the  University, 
the  condition  of  it  is  their  having  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  / 71  niaiu  pupillari 
who,  having  been  students  in  datu  pupil- 
hri  of  the  College,  have  been  matricu- 
lated in  the  University,  and  have  passed 
an  examination  such  as  the  Bill  requires. 


The  words  in  datu  pupiUari  require  a 
description,  and  I  propose  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  the  conditions  which  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  meaning 
of  that  important  phrase.  The  principal 
conditions  will  be  these: — in  the  first 
place — as  of  course  it  is  not  intended 
that  a  premium  should  be  offered  for  the 
affiliation  of  mere  boys  —  wo  ijropose 
that  they  should  be  not  less  tnan  17 
yeai'S  old  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
must  not  belong  to  more  than  one  Col- 
lege, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that 
College  to  send  a  collegiate  member. 
That,  I  think,  is  in  the  Bill  at  present ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  they  must  have 
passed  all  the  examinationa  required  by 
their  standing,  whatever  it  may  be ;  in 
the  fourtli  place,  if  they  have  only  passed 
a  matriculation  examination,  the  College 
must  undertake  to  present  them  on  the 
next  examination  ;  in  the  fifth  place, 
they  must  be  certified  —  being  Under* 
graduates^ — to  be  in  regular  attendance 
upon  lectures  in  Art ;  and  being  not 
Undergraduates,  but  Bachelors — which 
would  still  leave  them,  according  to  the 
academical  meaning  of  the  phrase,  in 
itatu  ptipiUari  —  they  must  be  certi- 
fied to  be  in  attendance  upon  some  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  having  already 
received  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Theee  are 
the  piincipal  conditions  which  we  should 
propose  as  a  definition  of  the  term  in 
Uaiu  pupillarif  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  College  it«  title  to  send  a  collegi- 
ate member  to  the  Council,  In  the  26th 
clause  of  the  Bill,  which  relates  to  ex- 
aminations, tiiere  is  a  sub -clause  or  head- 
ing which  requires  the  CouneU  to  sub- 
divide the  Faculty  of  Arts  into  several 
branches,  which  are  there  enumerated. 
We  think  that  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  may  arise  £rom  an 
attempt  by  Parliament  to  fix  the  form  of 
that  subdvision.  Therefore,  we  propose 
to  withdraw  that  subdivision  fi'om  the 
clause  and  instead  of  it  to  do  that  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  it,  so  far  aa  the 
main  objects  are  concerned,  but  which 
wiH  leave  a  greater  liberty  to  the  Coun- 
cil with  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
very  numerous  branches  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  effect 
of  the  substitution  of  that  heading  would 
be  tliis — that  the  Council  should  divide 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  into  branches  for  the 
purpose  of  any  examination  to  be  held 
with  a  view  to  a  degree  and  to  determine 
what  branches  should  be  sufflcient 
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tlie  said  purpose.  But  it  would  remain 
subject  to  these  conditions.  We  propose 
that  the  examination  in  Modem  History, 
in  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics  shall  be 
voluntary ;  next  that  Aucient  Languages 
and  Literature  shall  suffice  for  obtaining 
a  Bachelor's  degree,  if  such  proficiency 
shall  have  been  attained  as  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Council  may  require. 
These  are  the  changes  of  form  in  three 
different  parts  of  die  Bill,  which  seem 
to  be  worth  mentaoning ;  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  should  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  I  will  con- 
sider whether  it  will  be  more  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Members  to  put 
them  into  the  Bill  at  once,  by  passing 
the  Bio  pro  formd  through  Conunittee, 
or  whether  it  will  be  more  desirable 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  Notice 
Paper  of  the  House,  simply  as  Amend- 
ments. The  House  will  perceive  that, 
although  I  wish  to  give  full  information 
with  respect  to  these  matters  for  the 
guidance  of  any  Gentleman  about  to  take 
part  in  the  debate,  they  are  not  matters 
of  any  great  consequence  in  reference 
to  the  general  substance  of  the  Bill. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  a  point  on 
which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
and  that  is  the  embarrassing  position  in 
^H^^ Parliament  is  said  U)  be  placed 
mBnference  to  the  composition  of  the 
future  Ooimcil.  The  future  Council  is 
to  consist  of  twenty- eight  ordinary  mem- 
bers. It  is  said,  however — and  I  quite 
agree  with  the  observations  of  those 
critics  of  the  Bill — that  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  this  measure  will  depend 
upon  the  choice  made  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  form  this  Council.  Indeed,  I 
might  truly  say  that  so  much,  I  think, 
will  depend  upon  the  selection  of  those 
members  that,  even  supposing  the  Bill 
were  a  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory 
one,  and  that  its  provisions  were  univer- 
sally approved  of,  if  there  were  a  bad 
list  of  names  inserted  as  Councillors,  if 
names  of  incompetent  men,  or  names  of 
mere  partiazns,  sectai-ian  or  political, 
were  inserted  in  the  BHl,  it  would  defeat 
the  whole  beneficial  effect  of  the  wisest 
provisions  of  the  Legislature,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  desire,  which  I  admit  to 
be  a  very  natural  desire,  that  the  names 
of  those  who  are  to  be  appointed  should 
be  made  known  to  the  House.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  very  often  given — 
such  is  the  condition  of  human  nature — 
to  desire  eeveral  things  that  are  in  their 


nature  quite  impossible  to  attain;  and 
that  is  the  state  of  the  case,  as  I  shall 
show  after  some  further  explanation, 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  that  w© 
should  at  the  present  time  produce  the 
names  of  the  twenty  -  eight  ordinary 
members  of  the  Council,  I  will  first  ob- 
serve that  it  is  commonly  said  when 
these  twenty- eight  ordinary  members  of 
the  Council  are  once  proposed,  the  House 
has  no  choice  but  to  accept  them  ;  that 
the  act  of  the  Government  so  far  is  final ; 
and  that  ^e  House  may  find  itself  in  a 
false  position  and  may  be  bound  by  tha 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  Govemmenf 
in  a  matter  essential  to  the  main  objectj 
of  the  Bill.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is, 
that  such  a  list  is  not  immutable,  and  I 
will  give  the  House  precedents  to  show 
that  I  am  correct.  In  the  case  of  the 
Oxford  University  Bill  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  were  not  printed  in  the 
Bill,  although  their  duties  were  com- 
paratively easy.  They  were  stated,  how- 
ever, before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
House  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
their  names.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lifikeai*d  (Mr.  Horsman) 
made  a  Motion  adverse  to  the  list  we  pro- 
posed. He  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
his  Motion ;  but  I  see  that  he  voted  in  a 
minority  of  141  against  a  majority  of 
1 69 — rather  a  respectable  demonstration. 
The  argument  of  poH  hoe  propter  hoc^ 
which  ia  often  not  applicable^  seems  to 
have  held  good  in  this  case ;  for  I  find 
that,  that  having  occurred  in  May,  I 
moved  in  June  the  addition  of  two  more 
names — the  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis — in  order 
give  to  the  body  that  representative  chi 
racter  required.  This  is  an  instance 
which,  though  a  complete  list  of  nami 
was  furnished,  that  list  was  changed  in 
deference  to  a  feeling  indicated  by  the 
House,  Having  now  given  the  House 
one  example  at  the  expense  of  myself,  I 
will  in  turn  refer  to  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mx.  Disraeli), 
taken  from  the  case  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  BOl  in  1 867.  In  that 
case  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
21st  of  June  proposed  Lord  Eversley, 
Mr.  Walter,  Sir.  Bramston,  Sir  Jol 
Duckworth,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Kussc 
Gumey,  and  Lord  Penrhyn  as  the  gen 
tlemen  who  were  to  act  as  Bound 
Commissioners.      The    introduction 
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these  names,  though  not  leading  to  a 
divifiion,  nevertheless  gave  rise  to  indi- 
cations that  the  li»t  was  not  altogether 
aatififactoiy.  That  is  again  affording 
proof  that  the  production  of  the  list  by 
t]ie  Government  is  not  considered  a  floal 
a^^t,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  in  lieu  of  the  former 
list,  produced  a  list  which  contained  one 
new  name,  and  from  which  thi^ee  of  the 
former  names  were  omitted.  That  list, 
which  consisted  of  Lord  Eversley»  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr. 
Eussell  Gurney,  and  Sir  Francis  Crossley, 
was  finally  adopted.  "Sow  these  are  pre- 
cedents for  our  having  printed  this  BiE 
without  the  names  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  for  our  having  declined  to  give 
them.  In  the  Oxford  Universitj^  BiO, 
where  there  was  no  question  of  principle 
raised }  and  where,  therefore,  there  was 
very  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed — even  there  we 
did  not  propose  the  names.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Bill,  which 
after  the  passing  of  the  Oxford  Bill  had 
become  a  matter  of  course,  the  names  of 
the  Commifisioners  were  put  into  the 
Bill.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Bepre- 
Bentation  of  the  People  Bill,  there  woidd 
have  been  no  great  harm  in  fixing  the 
names  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners. 
But  what  took  place  ?  No  names  were 
produced  mitil  the  House  had  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time,  and  gone  into  Com- 
mittee, and  had  reached  the  24th  clause 
in  Committee,  after  having  settled,  if  I 
recollect  right,  a  great  portion  of  the 
many  important  questions  raised  by  the 
Bill,  The  names  were  then  produced, 
and  it  was  even  then  moved  to  insert 
them  in  the  Bill  the  aame  day  they  were 
proposed ;  but  they  were  not  inserted 
until  four  or  five  days  afterwards.  I 
will  take  another  case— that  of  the  Irish 
Chui'ch  Bill  of  1 869.  The  main  outlines 
of  that  Bill  were  tolerably  fijted ;  but 
still  a  gi'oat  deal  depended  upon  the  de* 
taihi  as  to  the  mode  in  which  matters 
were  to  bo  finally  adjusted.  Wo  there- 
fore found  it  diificult  to  go  to  gentlemen 
and  ask  them  to  bind  themselves  to  ex- 
orcise the  duties  of  Commissioners  under 
the  Bill,  until  they  knew  with  tolerable 
distinctness  the  course  which  Pai'liament 
intended  to  take  with  regard  to  its  main 
provisions.  Therefore,  we  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time,  and  we  went  into  Com- 
mittee, without  giving  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  against  that  course 

Mr,  Gladstom 


we  received  no  remonstrance.  We  eamd 
at  length  to  the  clause  of  the  Bill  in 
which  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
named,  and  we  postponed  the  consider- 
ation  of  that  clause  untO.  the  close  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill.  We  gave  notice 
of  the  three  Commissioners  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  their  names  were  inBcribed  on 
the  Bill  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  the  close 
of  the  Committee.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
to  stand  upon  precedent  even  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  if  it  were  in  our  power  to 
accommodate  hon.  Gentlemen.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  asking  us  to  do  that  which 
I  think  I  have  shown  to  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  u^  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  a  most 
extreme  measure  for  any  hon.  Member 
to  propose  a  Vote  of  Censure,  because 
we  have  not  done  that  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  ?  Although  in  tarms 
theEesolution  expresses  regret,  it  is  really 
a  A^ote  of  Censure  on  the  Government 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  are  well  aware^ 
It  would  be  impossible  for  Government 
to  insert  the  names  in  the  Bill  without 
tampering  with  the  li*ee  action  of  the 
House  and  forgetting  the  respect  which 
we  owe  to  its  authority  and  opinion. 
Suppose  we  were  to  make  application  to 
any  gentleman  connected  with  Ireland  to 
become  a  Commissioner  or  member  of 
the  Council  under  the  Bill,  What  sort 
of  a  person  ought  ho  to  be  ?  Is  he  to  be 
a  mere  satellite  of  the  Government? 
Even  if  he  were,  I  should  greatly  doubt 
whether  there  could  be  found  any  satel* 
lite  so  BervHe  or  so  abject  that  he  would 
not  say—**  I  decline  to  serve  under  your 
Bill  until  I  know  what  your  Bill  is  ta 
be."  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  a  gentleman  would  insist  upon  final 
absolute  knowledge  ;  but  he  would  oer- 
tainly  ask  for,  and  bo  entitled  to,  such 
knowledge  as  would  enable  him  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  Bill.  That  would  be  true  even  if 
this  were  a  Bill  Hke  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  which  had  one  commanding  object 
— namely,  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  every 
other  object  being  subortiinate  and  Bub» 
sidiary.  But  this  Bill,  on  the  contrary, 
is  full  of  clauses,  nearly  everyone  of 
them  dealing  with  matters  of  great  im- 
portance and  principle,  and  bearing  nice 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  decision 
of  the  House  upon  them  may  perhaps 
entirely  alter  the  colour  and  complexion 
of  the  BOl.  We  should,  in  my  opinion^ 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  offices  we 
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liold  if  we  eboTild— ^as  it  is  vulgarly  called 
— atteuipt  to  pack  this  Council.  If  wa 
select  men  from  Ireland  we  ought  to 
go  to  men  of  tho  greatest  weight  and 
capacity,  and  we  should  not  in  the  first 
instance  ask  what  their  politics  or  their 

Erinciples  were*  We  shonld  not  think 
ecause  a  man  voted  against  the  second 
reading  or  the  passing  of  the  BiU,  that 
he  was  discharged  from  all  fitness  or 
capacity  to  sit  under  this  Bill.  I  ask 
Ly  Gontleraan  on  the  opi)i:>site  side  of 
House  wliother  it  is  possible  for  us, 

insistently  with  a  proper  respect  for 
him,  to  apply  to  him  and  ask  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Council  under 
this  Bill  before  tho  sense  of  Parliament 
has  been  taken  upon  it.  Such  a  Gen- 
tleman would  possibly  say — **I  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you  or  your  Bill 
under  the  circumstances."  He  mighty 
of  course,  giY^  us  that  answer,  and  we 
could  make  no  reply  to  him  if  he  did. 
But  still  it  is  our  duty  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  that  would  be  the  answer^ 
and  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  we  ought  to  give 
something  of  a  comprehensive  character 
to  the  position  of  this  Council.  Suppose 
such  a  case  as  this.  There  is  a  most 
distinguished  person,  whose  fitness,  1 
believe,  would  bo  acknowledged  ou  aO 
hands,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  mention 
his  name,  who  is  an  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity 
OoUege,  Dublin,  and  a  senior  Fellow. 
H©  has  written  to  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  expressing  the 
fltrongest  approval  of  this  Bill.  How 
could  we  ask  him  to  be  a  member  ?  He 
would  probably  say — "I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  provisions  as  they  stand 
in  respect  to  Trinity  College.  You  have, 
it  is  true,  mulcted  Trinity  College  ;  but 
have  left  it  in  a  position  of  cora- 
ative  affluence,  if  not  of  munificence. 

bu  have  altered  its  position.  You 
have  taken  away  the  command  of  the 
TJmversity  from  it ;  but  you  have  left  it 
that  qualified  independence  which  such 
a  gi-eat  academical  institution  should 
possess*  But  suppose  that,  instead  of 
the  independence  of  Trinity  College, 
Parhoinent  should  say  that  it  should  be 
the  slave  of  the  University.  I  am  will- 
ing to  sei've  as  member  of  the  Council 
Tinder  the  Bill  as  it  is ;  but  certainly  not 
under  it  in  a  form  so  altered.  You  may 
present  my  name  to  Parliament ;  but  I 
give  you  notice  that  I  will  reserve  my 
right  to  withdraw  it,  if  the  BUI  should 
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undergo  any  such  alteration  as  I  have 
suggested.'*  What,  then,  would  be  our 
position  if  we  brought  down  28  names^f 
under  such  conditions  ^  Let  me  suppose^B 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  may  be 
very  friendly  to  the  Bill  generally,  but  ^ 
who  values  it  most  of  all  on  account  of  fl 
the  carefully  devised  security  for  con-" 
science  contained  in  it.  If  we  asked  liim 
to  serve,  he  might  say — **  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  such  securities  as  you 
have  provided  for  conscience  at  present ; 
but  how'  can  I  be  sure  Parliament  will 
endorse  them?  '*  He  would  be  obliged 
to  reply  to  us  either  that  he  could  not 
serve  on  the  Council,  or  that  if  we  took 
his  name  we  must  do  so  pi'ovisionally, 
and  be  prepared  to  have  it  withdrawn  if 
Parhament  materially  altered  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  Bill.  What  I  have  said 
shows  it  is  not  merely  difficult  but  im- 
possible for  us  consistently  with  due 
respect  for  ParHameut  to  present  to  the 
House  tho  list  of  persons  who  have 
agreed  to  be  members  of  the  Council 
under  this  Bill.  Obviously,  if  they  were 
content  to  soiwe  before  they  knew  what 
form  the  Bill  would  finally  assume,  they 
would  not  be  the  proper  persons  to  serve. 
That,  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  And 
are  we  to  be  told  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  be  asked  to  pass  a  Vote 
of  Censure  on  the  Government  for  not 
having  attempted  what  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  and  impossible  to 
form?  That  such  a  Vote  of  Censure 
will  be  passed  I  am  not  going  to  assume  ; 
but  that  such  a  Vote  should  be  asked  for 
is  a  fact,  I  think,  worthy  of  eommemori 
tion  in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  I  boi 
leave  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.^^J/r.  Gladstone.) 

Mr.  BOTJEKE  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  from  the  word  **That** 
to  tho  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words— 

**  This  Houao,  whilo  read^  to  assist  Her 
jtsty'a  Ctovemment  in  piiBsing  a  meaauro  *f< 
the'adviiuccfnicnt  of  learning  in  Ireland,'  rcgrei 
that  Her  JIaJ£atY'«  Govermnont,  previouely 
inviting  tho  Houjso  to  rwid  this  BiU  a  accoi 
timt',  have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  daty  to  Btato  to? 
the  Houj36  the  namea  of  the  twonty-eight  por- 
aoDS  who  it  ifl  proposed  ahiill  At  first  confitituto 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Council/' 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  after  the 
powerful  reply  they  had  just  heard  from 
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the  liglit  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  anticipation  of  a  speech 
not  yet  delivered,  he  regretted  more  than 
ever  that  the  Resolution  he  waa  about  to 
propose  had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands^ 
because  the  subject  was  of  such  great 
importance  that  he  felt  quite  unable  to 
do  justice  to  it.  Before  entering  upDn 
the  question  at  issue,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  although  he  had  received 
promises  of  support  both  from  Geiitlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  and  also  from 
others  with  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
differ  on  many  political  topics,  this  Beso- 
lution  had  not  oeen  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  votes  from  one  aide  of  the 
House  or  the  other ;  but  it  was  simplj 
the  expi-ession  of  an  opinion  which,  as 
an  humble  individual,  he  ventured  to 
submit  to  their  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westmeath  (Mr.  Smj-th)  would  have 
answered  better,  if  the  only  object  in 
view  were  to  secure  votes ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  measure  was  objectionable 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Ireland,  and 
he  felt  that  if  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  had  been  settled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  withhold  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  and  assist  in 
re-modelling  it  in  Committee ;  but  imtil 
that  were  done  it  was  impossible  to  assent 
to  the  second  reading.  No  one  could 
approach  the  subject  of  University  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  follow  the  history 
of  it  during  the  last  10  yeai's,  without 
feeHng  that  it  was  a  most  difhcult  and 
delioate  one;  but  when  thej  remem- 
bered the  course  taken  by  the  University 
of  Dublin  during  the  last  few  years, 
every  candid  person  must  admit  that  the 
present  Government  were  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  position  for  the  satis- 
ia/otory  settlement  of  the  question  than 
any  other  which  had  preceded  them. 
Owing  allegiance  as  he  did  to  that 
University,  he  trusted  he  might  bo  ex- 
cused for  sajiing  —  in  these  days  of 
University  refonn — ^that  the  University 
of  Dubhn  had  shown  herself  true  to 
those  great  principles  of  enlightened 
liberality  that  had  ever  distinguished 
her  ;  she  had  applied  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  open  her  doors  to  all  persons, 
whatever  their  creed,  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  her  teaching  and 
difidpline  and  emoluments,  and  the  poai- 


tion  she  had  thus  assumed  not  only  made 
the  task  of  the  Government  easier,  but 
gave  her  peculiar  claims  upon  the  fa* 
vourable  consideration  of  the  House, 
The  University  of  Dublin  was  entitled 
to  ask  the  House  to  pause  before  it 
handed  over  the  powers  she  had  so  well 
exercised  for  more  than  300  years  to  a 
body  whose  names  even  were  unknown^ 
and  whose  qualifications  were  undefined* 
And  not  the  University  of  Dublin  alcme, 
but  all  persons  interested  in  the  higher 
education  of  Ireland  in  its  broadest  and 
highest  sense  were  entitled  to  make  the 
same  appeal  to  Parliament.  Whether 
the  University  was  to  flourish  or  to  fade, 
it  was  an  institution  of  which  both  Eng- 
land and  Ii-eland  might  be  proud — ^whidi 
England  might  be  proud  of  giving  and 
Ireland  proud  of  keeping — and  whidi 
stood  out  alone  and  unique  as  a  greet 
moral,  intellectual)  and  physical  symbol 
of  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  C4>nn©o- 
tion  between  the  two  countries.  It 
had  been  admitted  on  all  hands — in 
Parliament,  in  the  Press,  and  by  tho 
Government  —  that  upon  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  CoimcQ  depended  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  scheme.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course  of 
his  splendid  speech,  introducing  the  Bill 
to  the  notice  of  the  House,  admitted  that 
these  ordinary  members  would  form  tJio 
''  main  stock  and  material,''  and  the 
'*main  strength  and  force,'*  of  the  Gk>- 
veming  Body;  he  had  admitted  the  same 
thing  this  evening ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  form  a 
guess  at  the  future  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin — either  in  the  imme- 
diate or  the  distant  future — until  wo 
knew  what  the  composition  of  the  Go- 
verning Body  would  be ;  yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  refused  to  place  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  names  of 
tho«e  to  whom  he  proposed  to  com- 
mit these  enormous  and  extraordinary 
powers,  academical^  administrative,  and 
judicial.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  certain  precedents  for 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  relation 
to  this  subject ;  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  wae 
prepared  to  rest  hia  case  upon  them* 
The  right  hon*  Gentleman  had  men- 
tioned the  case  of  the  Bills  dealing  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  — 
precedents  distinctly  against  the  right 
ton.  Gentleman,  because  in  the  one  case 
the  names  were  inserted  before  ihe  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the  other 
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at  the  timo  the  BUI  was  introduced.  As 
regards  the  third  precedent^ — that  of  the 
Heform  Bill  of  1867 — no  one  could  for  a 
moment  compai'e  the  duties  that  were  to 
be  performed  bj  the  Boundary'  Commis- 
sionera  under  that  Bill,  or  could  draw 
the  slightest  analogy  between  those 
duties  and  the  most  serious  and  impor- 
tant duties  that  were  to  be  imposed  on 
the  Council  of  the  University  under 
the  present  scheme.  The  precedent  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  he  claimed  as  in 
his  favour ;  because,  although  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  the  Irish  Church 
Commissioners  could  not  be  compared 
with  those  to  be  discharged  by  the  pro- 
posed Council f  inasmuch  as  the  action  of 
the  Commissioners  would  not  determine 
the  character  of  the  measure,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  came  to  the  clauses 
giving  powers  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  objected  to  those 
clauses  being  proceeded  witli  until  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  were  before 
the  House.  WeU^  that  course  was  ao- 
oeded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  let  the  House  recollect  that  in  this 
case  the  duties  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Council  were  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
measure.  The  Council  was  to  control 
the  management  and  the  discipline  of 
the  University,  its  books  and  stuflies ;  to 
appoint  and  control  the  officers,  and,  in 
short.,  to  exercise  all  those  great  func- 
tions which  might  legitimately  be  dis- 
charged by  the  most  ancient,  well-known, 
and  well-tried  academical  body.  The 
House  had  been  told  that  upon  the  ordi- 
naiy  members  of  this  Council  **  the  main 
strength  and  power  '*  of  the  Bill  rested. 
In  the  Oxford  and  Cambiidge  case, 
upon  whom  were  analogous  powers  con* 
ferred?  Not  upon  the  Commissioners 
named  in  the  Bill,  but  upon  the  great 
Hebdomadal  Council,  the  members  of 
which  were  as  well  known  and  as  well 
designate  as  if  they  had  been  named  in 
the  Bill,  and  whose  character,  status,  and 
intellectual  rank  gave  a  guarantee  to 
the  House  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  would  be  performed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  But  in  the  case  before 
the  House  no  one  knew  who  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  would  be.  To- 
night they  had  been  told  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  entertained  scruples 
about  asking  any  Gentieman  to  act  as 
Commissioner  untH  some  of  **  the  loading 
provisions  *'  of  the  Bill  had  been  agreoa 
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upon  by  this  House.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  those  scruples,  the  House  of 
Commons  might  justly  be  entitled  to 
have  corresponding  scruples  of  a  far 
graver  character  when  the  question  was 
of  giving  over  the  whole  cause  of  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  to  a  body  of 
persons  whose  eminent  qualifications  are 
described  by  a  blank  Schedule  of  a  Bill, 
which  has  been  condemned  by  every 
academical  body  in  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  just  informed  tlie 
House  that  there  was  no  person  ao 
abject,  so  servile,  or  so  complete  a 
satellite  of  the  Government,  that  he 
would  dare  to  ask  him  beforehand  whe- 
ther he  would  serve  on  the  Council, 
Who  were  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Bill  the  abject  and  servile  satellites  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  Why,  the 
great  Hebdomadal  Councils  who  were 
above  suspicion.  And  those  were  the 
persons  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  satisfied  to  propose  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  which  ho  now 
said  no  one  could  be  asked  to  undertake 
without  being  considered  a  servile  satel* 
hte  of  the  Government.  It  might  be 
said  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
take  the  course  which  he  now  ventured 
to  propose.  His  reply  was,  that  the 
inconvenience  was  self  imposed  be- 
cause Her  Majestj^s  Oovomment  had, 
introduced  a  measure  which  was  de- 
fective and  incomplete.  Ho  must,  there- 
fore, enter  his  humble  protest  against 
asking  the  House  to  take  this  *'  leap  in 
tho  dark,*'  because  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  produced  an  incomplete 
and  defective  measure.  Then  it  was 
said  by  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  British  Parhament  to  object  to 
the  names  which  might  be  proposed; 
but  what,  then,  became  of  the  remarks 
which  had  just  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  wluch  he  also  made  in 
the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the 
Bill  to  the  House,  when  he  threw  great 
responsibility  upon  the  House  in  ao- 
cepting  names  that  might  be  afterwards 
selected?  If  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  the  names,  the  Houso 
was  on  tiUed  to  see  them  immediately. 
But  he  confessed  when  he  looked  at 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  he  felt 
that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
the  services  of  eminent  gentlemen  for 
such  duties  as  woald  be  imposed  on  the 
Cotmctl*    And  if  they  could  not  get  such 
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men,  then  they  would  be  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  persons  of  inferior  calibre,  such 
as  the  House  would  not  wish  to  see  in 
the  position  of  councillors  of  this  Uni- 
reraity*  What  man  of  eminence  would 
look  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or 
pride  on  being"  the  member  of  a  Univer- 
sity  Council  from  which  theology,  modem 
history,  and  moral  philosophy  were  ex- 
cluded, more  particularly  when  the  repu- 
tation which  Dublin  University  enjoyed 
in  the  field  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  was  considered- — a  field  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  equal  success 
by  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  ?  The  members  of  such  a 
Council  might  indeed  consider  them- 
selves an  inferior  and  degi'aded  body 
compared  with  that  illustrious  Board 
which  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had 
managed  the  University  education  of 
Ireland*  If  the  House  examined  the 
duties  of  the  Council  still  further  they 
would  find  them  in  some  resx^ects  sa- 
vouring rather  of  the  Star  Chamber 
than  of  the  Council  of  an  enlightened 
University.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  eminent  men  willing  to  serve  upon  a 
Council  whose  duties  would  be  to  re- 
primand and  punish  some  learned  Pro- 
fessor for  committing  an  offence  manu- 
factured in  this  Bill.  In  a  country  like 
Ii^land,  where  political  feeling  ran  high 
and  religious  feeling  ran  higher,  it 
would  be  a  very  odious  and  difficult 
thing  to  debate  and  decide,  whether  a 
Protessor,  had  by  hia  teaching  or  writing 
given  wilful  offence  to  a  somebody  or 
a  nobody,  whose  religious  convictions 
might  be  those  of  Torquemada  on  tlie 
one  band,  or  those  of  Tom  Paine  on  the 
other.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  excused 
if  he  made  a  personal  allusion.  Sup- 
pose the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  to 
occupy  a  Px-ofessorial  Chair  in  the  pro- 
posed University' — any  one  of  which  he 
would  adorn  with  his  genius — and  were 
to  make  such  a  speech  as  he  had  done 
the  other  day  at  Liverpool,  any  under- 
graduate who  professed  the  religious 
opinions  of  Herr  Strauss  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  before  his  own  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  and  punishing 
liim,  and  probably  depriviag  him  of  his 
position.  Consideiing  the  violent  con- 
troversies which  were  raging  in  Ireland 
at  this  moment  with  regard  to  the  BUI, 
one  could  not  but  suppose  that  those 
controversies  would  find  an  echo  in  the 
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University  Council.  But  supposing 
Council  were  successfully  formed, 
persona  interested  in  higher  ed' 
in  Ireland  were  asking  thei, 
these  crucial  questions— whether  it 
to  be  formed  on  the  principle 
satisfying  the  religious  scrujiles  of 
tending  sects  ? — was  it  to  be  co; 
tuted  on  the  principles  of  mixed  edu^ 
cation  or  of  denominational  educatii 
If  it  were  to  be  formed  on  the 
ciple  of  satisfjdng  the  religious  scru^  _ 
of  contending  sects,  he  predicted  for  it 
a  mischievous  and  short  existence 
the  case  even  of  primary  edueatioi 
Ireland  everyone  knew  the  difficul 
getting  eminent  men  eonscientiousl: 
act  in  harmony  upon  the  Board ; 
lamentable  and  unfoi'tunate  as  the 
might  be,  one  could  not  but  feel  tl 
those  differences  of  opinion  and  want  u 
harmony  that  took  place  on  the  Natii 
Board  in  Ireland  were  insignificant 
unimportant  to  those  that  would 
place  in  the  Council  of  a  great  Universife 
Those  that  took  place  on  the  Natii 
Board  would  only  affect  children* 
hoard  and  knew  nothing  about  them ; 
the  disputes  and  discussions  tliat  w 
inevitably  take  place  in  the  Universit; 
Coimcil  would  be  debated  by  every  bate] 
of  students  in  the  country — in  every  ool 
legiato  eommunity  and  in  every  Profea 
serial  body  in  the  country.  The  House 
therefore,  was  entitled  to  ask  whether  thi 
Council  was  to  be  formed  of  men  whi 
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were  friendly  to  denominational  o]s^ 
mixed  education.  And  certainly  QJ^yfl 
who  knew  Ireland  would  think  it  pei 
fectly  impossible  that  the  allies  of  de 
nominational  and  the  advocates  of  mix e< 
education  could  sit  in  the  same  Council 
The  two  parties  were  fundameutall, 
antagonistic.  They  disagreed  absolutel 
upon  the  questions  of  the  introductioi 
of  the  clerical  element,  the  books  wbid 
were  to  be  taught,  and  the  princ^M 
upon  which  the  Professors  wero  toV 
appointed.  The  correspondence  whid 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  Ca 
tholic  hierarchy  and  the  Governmen 
in  1866  and  1867,  and  the  correspond 
ence  as  to  the  Supplemental  Chartfl 
showed  that  it  was  perfectly  impoedbl 
that  the  advocates  of  mised  educatioi 
could  have  any  sympathy  with  those  wt 
were  in  favour  of  denominational  edu 
cation.  His  Hitman  Catholic  coui 
men  in  the  House  would  admit; 
glory  in  the  adniiBsion  that  those 
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swayed  tlie  political  opinions  of  the 
Irish  people  were  in  favoiu*  of  denonii* 
national  education.  On  that  side  were 
found  all  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  a 
smaO  number  of  Protestants  who  thought 
that  in  the  denominational  sj^stem  was 
to  be  obtained  a  greater  security  for 
faith  and  morals  than  in  the  system  of 
mixed  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  would  find  that  the  friends  of  naixed 
education  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
academic  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Professors  in 
the  Catholic  University,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable prtjportion  of  the  lay  Eoman 
Catholic  population.  They  were  en- 
titled, then,  to  ask  what  was  to  be  the 
composition  of  a  Council  such  as  this, 
which  might  sweep  away  altogether^ 
and  without  scruple,  everything  that  was 
to  be  found  in  the  University  educati€*n 
of  Ireland  that  ^sas  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  mixed  education.  Those 
who  thought  that  DubKn  University  had 
done  a  great  work  in  the  past,  and  was 
going,  perhaps,  to  do  a  still  greater  work 
in  the  future,  might  legitimately  ask  the 
House  to  pause  until  they  know  whether 
the  system  of  mixed  education  in  that 
University  was  still  to  prevail,  or  by 
whom  its  destinies  were  to  be  controlled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Colleges 
that  might  be  affiliated  by  this  Bill.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  observations  that 
had  just  faDen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  the  affiliation  of 
these  Colleges  were  entitled  to  much 
weight ;  because,  as  it  now  turaed  out, 
the  Colleges  were  to  be  affiliated  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
and  the  decision  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
course  the  Crown  would  be  guided  by 
the  Coxmcil.  And  as  to  the  Crown,  that 
wonld  of  course  depend  upon  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  and  they  now  knew  what  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was ;  because  in  his  opening  speech  the 
other  night  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
these  Colleges  would  multipl3\  If  so^ 
no  doubt  at  the  end  of  10  years,  when 
the  Council  would  have  come  to  maturity^ 
those  Colleges  would  have  multiplied  to 
the  extent  some  people  imagined,  and 
which  the  House  was  given  to  suppose 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  ;  then, 
under  those  circumstances,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  an  end  of  mixed  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  He  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  ask  the  Goyemment  which  of 


these  great  forces  they  were  in  favour  of. 
He  entirely  repudiated  the  idea  that  two 
such    forces,   representing    respectivel}J 
mixed    and    denominational   education,! 
could  combine   to   carry  on  any  groat 
University  system.     He  had  now  onlj 
to  thank  the  House  for  the  attention  wit 
which  they  had  Hstened  to   these  fo\? 
remarks,    and  he   now   commended  hi| 
Resolution  to  the  favourable  considera^ 
tion  of  the  House  j  because  he  believed  itl 
was  in  harmony   with   precedent,  with 
expediency,  with  just  policy,  and  com- 
mon sense.     He  was  sure  that,  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  one  Fellow 
of  Trinity  CoUego  on  his  side — who8#™ 
name  and  description  were  as  unknowa^l 
as  those  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
— he  was  sure  that,  with  that  exception, 
the  University  of  Dublin  would,  wii 
one  consent,    say   '*No*'    to  this  ve: 
mischievous  BUI.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Amendment. 

Lord  EBMOND  FITZilAUBICE 
rose  to  second  the  Hesolution  which  had 
just  been  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Kiug*s  Ljmn,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  no  ordinaiy  responsibility 
that  he  did  so.  Only  very  special  cir- 
cumstances could  have  made  him  wish 
to  adopt  a  course  which  might  seem  on 
a  question  of  this  importance  hostile  to 
the  Government;  but  he  ventured  to 
think  that  the  House  would  be  ready  to 
grant  that  those  special  circumstances 
did  exist.  They  were  these — A  measure 
of  first-rate  public  importance  had  been 
introduced  in  a  speech  by  the  Prima  ■■ 
Minister,  wliich  it  was  no  exaggeratioor^B 
of  language  to  say  throw  the  House  and 
the  country  into  a  mesmeric  trance. 
Gradually^  the  country — and  the  House ^ 
as  representing  the  country — began  to^ 
recover  from  this  trance,  to  rub  its 
eyes,  and  ask  itself  what  it  was  about. 
The  scattered  murmurs  of  discontentJ 
began  to  gather  to  a  head,  and  many  J 
men  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  I 
whispeiTug  to  their  neighbours  thatj 
something  ought  to  be  done ;  but  nobodj 
seemed  disposed  to  do  anything  himsel£l 
He  waited,  and  when  the  time  for  thdj 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  came,  and  thej 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  still  insisting 
that  the  House  should  take  a  blindfold^ 
leap  in  the  dark  and  pass  a  measure 
which^  eo  far  as  its  most  important 
clauses  were  concerned,  was  still  a  dummy 
Bdl,  to  be  filled  up  at  his  good  plcasur^j 
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afliarwards,  lie  felt  that,  thougli  he  might 
oorreotly  describe  liimself  as  impar  con- 
grMsm  Achtlht^  it  would  be  better  that 
even  so  nnimportant  a  person  as  himself 
should  put  in  a  protest,  rather  than  that 
side  of  the  House  should  unanimously 
help  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  right 
hon.  Ghentleman,  as  if  it  were  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  under  Louis  XY.  and 
not  the  EngHsh  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  woiidd  equally  hare  felt  this 
even  had  he  been  able  to  foresee  that 
the  Achilles  in  question  was  about  to 
destroy  liim  with  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence,  before  ever  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  in  a  word.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  trusted  the  House  would 
beheve  that  it  was  from  no  feeling  of 
personal  passion  or  prejudice  that  he  re- 
flolTod  to  second  this  Kesolution.  Since 
the  time  that  the  Bill  was  introduced 
many  other  schemes  had  been  suggested 
and  discussed,  but  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  discuss  any  scheme  but  that  be- 
fore the  House  ;  although  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  express  liis  own  opinion^  the 
wisest  scheme  would  have  been  to  let 
tfie  Queen's  University  alone,  beyond 
giving  it  a  general  examining  power 
BUnilar  to  that  of  the  London  Univer- 
aity>  and  to  have  let  Trinity  College  and 
^e  present  Dublin  University  alone,  be- 
youd  abolishing  testa,  carrying  out  a 
f»w  needed  internal  reforms,  and  giving 
that  University  power  to  recognize  any 
otfaisr  undenominational  College  which, 
besides  Trinity  College^  might  eadst  or 
be  founded  in  Dublin.  K  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  had  adopted  such  a  scheme  as  that 
thay  would  have  been  treading  in  the 
fttepe  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and 
8tr  James  Graham.  They  would  have 
been  following  the  doctrines  of  that 
illustrious  man  Mr.  Sheill.  They  advo- 
cated mixed  education  as  a  palliative,  if 
not  a  cure,  for  the  sectarian  differences 
which  lay  and  always  had  lain  at  the 
Toot  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  sister 
isUiid  ;  but  when  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
man introduced  his  meaanre,  very  scant 
and  niggard  was  the  praise  he  bestowed 
on  mixed  education  in  Ireland.  He 
came  down  with  a  statement  of  a  great 
denominational  grievance,  in  order  that 
the  House  should  adopt  his  remedy,  and 
he  gave  his  assumption  of  the  exiatenoe 
of  mat  grievance  the  beneht  of  a  fro* 
quent  repetition,  in  ordcri  as  it  may  bo 
supposed,  to  conceal  its  want  of  every 
other   reoommendation.     It   was   p9f^ 
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fectly  certain  that  a  man  who  possesged 
a  great  deal  of  imagination  might,  if  he 
stayed  out  sufficiently  long  at  night, 
staring  at  a  small  star,  persuade  him- 
self  the  next  morning  that  he  had  seen 
a  great  comet ;  and  it  was  equally  oer- 
tain  that  such  a  man,  if  he  stared  long 
enough  at  a  bush,  might  persuade  him- 
self that  he  had  seen  a  branch  of  the 
Upas  tree ;  and  everyone  knew  that  if 
a  man  nursed  a  small  grievance  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  possible  to  persuade 
himself  and  his  friends  that  he  wai 
suffering  under  a  gigantic  grievance* 
The  right  hon.  GenSeman,  reccignisin^ 
the  existence  of  a  certain  denominationiil 
grievance  in  Ireland,  which  nobody  de- 
nied, persuaded  himself,  and  attempted 
to  persuade  the  House,  that  there  was 
a  gigantic  denominational  grievance. 
The  facts  and  figures  on  win  eh  th« 
right  hon.  Gentleman  relied  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  were  those  through 
which  a  coach  and  four  had  been  driven 
many  times  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  1  j^h 

(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  and  tin  us 

character  of  which  had  been  bo  f  i 
demonstrated  as  to  rt^nder  anyrepetiti  ui 
of  them  quite  superfluous,  apart  from  tlie 
fact  that  any  such  repetition  by  himself 
would  be  an  inMngement  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  hun.  Friend.  As  regarded  the 
other  facts  on  which  he  mainly  rehed^ — 
namely,  that  there  had  been  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Universi^ 
students  in  Ireland  since  the  date  at 
which  he  started  his  calculation,  it  was, 
in  the  £rst  place,  difficult  to  see  that 
this  was  more  a  Eoman  Catholic  than  a 
Protestant  grievance ;  while  it  must  have 
occurred  to  hon.  Members  that  the  fact 
itself  was  easily  accounted  for  by  tho 
great  absolute  dec^^ase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  in  the  increased 
facilities  for  locomotion  which  had  un- 
doubtedly attracted  tlie  youth  of  Ireland 
in  gpreat  numbers  to  the  English  Uni- 
versities. As  regarded  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  failure  and  inutility  of 
the  Queem's  Univerwty  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  the  figures  before  the  House 
were  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given ; 
but  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
descended to  make  the  use  he  did  of 
the  facts  and  figures  before  him,  bo 
must  not  be  astonished  if  susntcions 
were  nr  ■■  "^  ^r -t  ^n^tence  of  some 
occult  biased  the  mind 
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sions.  Nor  were  these  suspicions  allayed 
when  it  was  fonnd  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen's  Umversity  the  figures  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were   the  same 
figures  which  were  to  be  found  at  page  23 
of  the  last  Pastoral  of  CardinEil  Oullen, 
in  which — [Mr.  Glaj>3Tone:  No,  no  !] — 
the  year  1868-9,  because  it  happened  to 
be  the  most  unfavourable  year,  was  taken 
as  representing  the  normal  state  of  things 
in  those  Colleges.     Similarly,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken   181   as  re- 
presenting the   Catholic  attendance  at 
these  CoUeges,  which  was  to  take  the 
figures  of  1867-8  and  1868-9.     Now  the 
figures  of  the  past  year  showed  a  very 
different  result.      He  did    not   charge 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  selectiiig 
them  in   preference  to   others   for  the 
purpose  ol  misleading  the  House ;  but 
he  did  think  that  he  might  have  gone 
to  some  other  source  rather  than  have 
taken  his  figures  second-hand  from  the 
~*astoraI  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.     He 
shed  to  remind    the    House  of    the 
istory    of   Gal  way    College.     It    was 
Ian  ted,  now  25  years   ago,   in  a  poor 
trict,  and  on  a  soil  inhospitable   to 
g.     The   town   in    which  it  was 
shed  had  dwindled  away,  owing 
'iommercial  reasons,  and  before  many 
years   a   rival    establishment    was    set 
up  in  its    immediate    proximity,    with 

I  the  avowed  intention  of  thwarting  its 
labour  and  impeding  it«  progress.  Mean- 
while, from  S3'nod  after  Synod  went  forth 
decree  after  decree  fulminating  spii'itual 
penalties  of  the  most  atrocious  character 
against  the  students  and  the  parents  of 
the  students  who  were  receiving  their 

Kiucation  within  its  walls.  It  was  throat- 
aed  with  destruction,  but  its  founda- 
ons  wore  planted  on  the  rock ;  it  was 
illed  a  godless  College,  but  it  held  to 
le  path  of  duty  j  it  was  recovering,  it 
I  had  recovered  from  its  earliest  diifioul- 
I,  ties  ;  it  had  survived  the  curses  and  the 
imprecations  of  its  spiritual  enemies,  and 
I  then  suddenly,  in  the  moment  of  its 
I  greatest  usefulness  and  of  its  returning 
'  prosperity,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
emulating  the  fame  of  the  man  who^ 
according  to  the  poet,  is  described  as 
,ving  done 
The  double  sacrileg^  to  things  divine^ 
First  robbed  the  relic,  then  djefiicc^d  the  ahrine,'* 

►posed  to  blot  it  out  from  the  face  of 

I©  country  which  it  adorned,  and  from 

among  the  people  in  whose  affections  it 

had  found  a  place.    While  m  tbe  oaae  of 


Gal  way  College  the  Bill  made  darkneee 
visible,  over  the  rest  of  the  Bill  only 
played  that  sort  of  light  which  was  just 
clear  enough  for  you  to  see  to  trip  yourself 
up.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  started 
with  the  denominational  grievance,  and 
naturally  led  the  Koman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, whose  sincerity  was  entitled  to 
respect,  to  suppose  that  for  a  groat 
denominational  grievance  there  would 
he  provided  something  like  a  great  de- 
nominational remedy.  The  right  hon* 
Gentleman  had  introduced  a  novel  form 
of  political  homoeopathy,  in  having  pro- 
posed a  strong  dose  of  secularism  for  a 
great  denominational  grievance  ;  but  the 
Roman  CathoHcs  were  not  prepared  to 
swallow  it.  He  introduced  a  BiU  to 
establish  a  secular  University,  with  afii- 
liated  Colleges  and  a  body  of  secular 
Professors^  whose  lectures  nobody  in 
particular  need  attend.  The  question 
naturally  arose— -who  would  attend  those 
lectures,  and  for  whom  were  they  in- 
tended ?  It  was  clear  the  students  of 
Trinity  CoUege  would  not  have  the  least 
necessity  to  attend  them,  for  they  had 
their  own  teachers  already.  The  students 
at  the  Queen ^s  Colleges  and  the  other 
affiliated  Colleges  cleaj-ly  would  not,  for 
the  students  of  those  Colleges  would  be 
in  one  place  and  the  Professors  would 
be  in  another.  Would  the  non-collegiate 
students,  whose  existence  was  contem- 
plated by  the  BiU,  attend  and  be  in* 
strut'ted  ?  Wlxere  were  the  non-collegiate 
students  to  come  from  in  the  present 
condition  of  intermediate  education  in 
Ireland  ?  The  probabUity  was  that,  even 
in  the  event  of  some  great  accession  of 
strength  being  made  to  the  intermediate 
schools,  that  accession  of  strength  would 
make  itself  felt  by  a  rise  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Colleges  like  Carlow,  Ma  gee  ^  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  so  that  where  the 
non-collegiate  sttidents  were  to  be  con- 
jured up  from,  in  order  that  they  might 
attend  the  Professors'  lectures  in  DubHn 
it  was  difficult  to  see.  There  remained  the 
Catholic  College  on  St.  Stephen's  Green, 
which  claimed  now  to  have  43  students, 
tliough  imfricmdly  critics  positively  as- 
serted that  it  had  only  seven.  The  stu- 
dents at  this  College  would,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  attend  the  Professors'  lee- 
tures  ;  so  that  we  were  finally  landed  in 
this  conclusion,  that  the  gigantic  endow* 
ment  asked  for  the  Professors  of  the 
University,  in  this  BiU,  was  to  bo  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  inmates  of  this 
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CollegG,  wliich  had  already  got  a  stafF 
of  its  own — a  luxury  with  which  it  would, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  State,  be 
no  doubt  soon  able  to  dispense.  And 
hero  ho  wished  to  turn  for  an  in- 
stant, in  order  to  notice  the  strange 
iwe  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
of  the  precedents  of  English  Univer* 
Bity  reform  which  he  quoted  under 
four  heads.  First,  he  mentioned  the 
abolition  of  tests,  which  for  the  past 
thi'oe  years  he  and  he  alone  had  pre- 
vented being  earned  out  in  Dubhn ; 
then  he  quoted  the  throwing  open  of 
endowments — but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  going  to  restrict  their  enjoyment ; 
next,  he  quoted  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  University  from  collegiate  influences  j 
but  he  was  going  to  enslave  his  TJniver- 
aity  to  denominational  Colleges,  of  which 
there  were  any  number  all  ready  and 
anxious,  like  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Magoe  College,  to  be  affiliated;  and, 
finally,  he  quoted  the  resident,  though 
non-collegiate,  students  of  Oxibrd  and 
Cambridge  as  constituting  a  precedent 
for  non -resident  students  at  Dublin.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  analogies  from 
the  EngUsh  Universities  failed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  every  step.  Then^ 
again,  there  was  the  distinction  between 
students  in  Arts  and  other  students, *wlnch 
was  also  to  be  found  in  the  Cullen  Pas- 
toral. Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  that  a  man  reading  for  a  law  de- 
gree at  Cambridge  was  not  a  University 
student  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ? 
Why,  such  an  idea  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion t^  all  modern  ideas  of  University 
reform.  He  now  came  to  the  famous 
**  gagging  clauses."  A  censorship  would 
be  exercised,  under  which,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  sectarian  prejudices,  certain  sub- 
jects, most  important  subjects  of  study, 
woidd  be  excluded  from  the  curriculum, 
and  under  which  anybody  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  an^-thing  without  suffering 
in  the  examination,  the  words  of  the 
clause  being,  as  far  as  he  recollected 
them,  that  *'  no  person  shall  suffer  from 
eitpressing  any  preference  for  any  one 
opinion  more  than  another,"  He  must 
a|x}logi2e  for  haviag  called  this  a 
**  gaggiug  *'  clause  \  it  was  a  new 
•'licence*'  Bill  clause.  A  reference  to 
the  circular  of  the  Bishops,  adtlresscd 
to  Sir  George  Grey  in  1866,  would 
ahow  whence  and  at  whose  de«ire  tlieso 
"  g«igi?ing  clauses  '*  arose.  What  a  de- 
Ugh^ul  tiling  it  would  be  not  to  suffier 

Lord  Edmond  FiUuiaufic$ 


in  an  examination  because  yon  said  two 
and  two  made  five  ;  or  if,  on  account  of 
some  religious  scruple,  you  said  that 
certain  mathematical  propoeitiona  were 
untrue,  or  preferred  to  be  examined  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  I  But 
while  there  was  a  laughable  side  to  the 
question,  there  was  also  a  very  serious 
one.  When  he  read  the  clauses,  he 
asked — **  What  enemy  of  Ireland  has 
done  this?  Who  is  it?  Who  is  the 
Minister  that  perpetrates  this  satire  upon 
the  Ireland  of  tiio  19th  century,  and 
to  a  nation  whith,  in  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  misfortimes,  always  prided 
itself  upon  its  love  for  knowledge,  now 
in  the  moment  of  its  returning  great- 
ness, offers  an  education  from  which 
are  excluded  those  liberid  studies  which 
are  now  being  encouraged  by  all  Uni- 
versity reformers  ?  **  From  such  a 
University,  from  a  University  governed 
by  a  Council,  starting  under  such  aus^ 
pices,  and  in  which  tlie  balance  of 
power  would  be  held  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  denominational  Colleges, 
— ^from  a  University  debarred  from 
teaching  the  noblest  subject  of  human 
study,  the  youth  of  Ireland  would  turn 
away.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke, 
in  his  opening  speech,  of  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  number  of  University 
students  iu  Ireland.  He  forgot,  as  he 
had  already  pointed  out,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  had  been  decreas- 
ing of  late  years,  that  the  facilitiea 
of  locomotion  were  greater  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  numbers 
of  Irishmen  were  to  be  found  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  but  if  tliis  Bill  passed 
all  that  was  noble  intellectually  in  the 
youth  of  Ireland  would  turn  from  tho 
Irish  University  and  go  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  London.  He  was  willing  to 
grant  that  conclusions  widely  different 
from  tliose  which  he  had  just  drawn  had 
been  drawn  by  others.  It  had  been 
urged  in  the  Iiish  newspapers,  and  it 
was  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Bishops,  that  the  BiU 
would  destroy  the  Catholic  University, 
He  did  not  believe  it  w^ould,  for  the  rea- 
sons he  had  stated ;  and  when  once  the 
Bill  was  passed  he  should  be  very  much 
astonished  if  the  mo5t  was  not  made  of 
it  by  those  who  from  that  side  most  de- 
nounced it ;  indeed,  some  of  the  Biahopa 
at  the  recent  conclave,  it  was  said,  wore 
already  looking  forward  to  the  timo 
when  this  Univermty  Coimcil  woidd  fall 
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into  their  hands.  Therefore,  he  folt  he 
was  not  urging  upon  the  House  a 
paradox  or  an  argument  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  alone.  He  wished  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  dearly  understood  that  he 
was  not  attacking  the  Koman  Catholic 
Prelates ;  they  had  always  spoken  with 
great  clearness  and  sincerity  upon  this 
question,  and  he  respected  them  for  that  j 
but  while  he  differed  from  themi  he 
wished  to  state  that  he  prefen*ed  even  the 
platform  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates 
as  now  put  forward  by  themselves  to 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  probable 
future  working  of  this  Bill.  What  they 
asked  for  was  a  charter  of  endowment 
for  their  Univemties,  and  if  they  got 
that,  they  would  be  content  to  let  mixed 
education  and  separate  Protestant  edu- 
flfttion  alone.  But  what  this  BiU  did 
^  to  destroy  Protestant  education,  and 
tOso  to  destroy  mixed  education,  in  order , 
at  a  future  datOi  to  give  a  monopoly  of 
a  second-rate  inferior  academical  article 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  He  wished 
them  joy  of  the  dish  prepared  for  them; 
but  he  should  be  much  astonished  if  they 
accepted  it.  In  order  to  justify  himself 
he  wished  to  ask  the  House  to  consider 
how  great  the  powers  of  this  Council 
were  to  be,  how  many  forces  might  be 
represented  on  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
realize  for  a  single  instant  how  various 
its  composition  might  bo.  It  was  to 
appoint  Professors,  adjudge  prizes  and 
emoluments,  affiliate  Colleges,  work  the 
gaggine  and  the  licensing  clauses ;  it 
was  to  molude  and  exclude  subjects  and 
persons ;  it  was,  in  a  woi-d,  to  be  omni- 
present and  all-powerful.  Now  was  this 
most  important  body  to  be  constituted  on 
aectarian  principles  like  the  present  Na- 
tional Board,  and  with  the  same  ad- 
mirable result  as  shown  in  the  O^Keefe 
case ;  or  was  it  to  be  partly  sectarian  and 
partly  unsectarian;  or  wholly  educational; 
or  partly  sectarian  and  partly  educa- 
tional ?  Were  its  members  to  be  Irish 
residents,  or  many  of  them  absentees ;  or 
partly  one  and  partly  the  other  ?  Were 
many  of  them  to  be  practically  nominees 
of  the  Castle,  or  was  Uie  body  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  Castle  influence  ? 
When  the  list  was  given  it  would  have 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  en  hho  ?  How 
different  would  bo  the  feeling  as  to  the 
acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  that  list, 
according  as  the  answers  to  the  questions 
ho  had  just  put  were  favourable  or  the 
reverse*      Now,  as  to    the  precedents 
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brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  denied  that  they  were  m! 
pari  materid.  He  would  ask  hon.  Mem-! 
bers  if  they  reaUy  thought  that  the 
work  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
was,  in  any  sonse^  analogous  to  the  work 
which  the  proposed  Council  would  have 
to  do  ?  Yet  that  was  mentioned  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  precedent  in 
this  case.  When  he  turned  to  the 
liistory  of  the  Commission  that  had  to 
great  extent  to  determine  some  detaila 
referring  to  the  University  with  whicl 
he  was  connected,  he  found  that  thel 
precedent  told  exactly  the  opposite  way 
to  that  intended  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, There  were  hon.  Members  who 
would  recollect  that  the  Cambridge  Bill 
suffered  at  a  late  stage  in  '*  another 
place  "  an  evil  fate,  and  it  suffered  that^_ 
fate  chiefly  because  the  names,  when^^ 
announced,  were  not  hked ;  but  when^" 
it  was  introduced  in  this  House  by  an 
hon.  Member,  with  the  names  printed 
in  the  measure  itself^  the  BiU  went 
through  the  various  stages  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  Therefore,  he  said  that 
the  precedent  proved,  if  anjrthing,  what 
he  wanted,  and  not  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted.  But  this  question, 
was  one  not  of  precedent,  but  rather  of 
principle.  Had  tliero  ever  been  a  Bill 
conferring  such  vague,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extraordinary  powers  on  a  body  of 
unknown  persons?  He  ventured  to 
doubt  it.  Was  it  fair  to  ask  the  House 
to  adopt  a  measure  the  whole  future 
consequence  of  which  depended  on  the 
composition  of  the  Council  which  it 
would  bring  into  existence?  Was  it 
fair  to  ask  the  House  to  constitute  a  tri- 
bunal of  unknown  persons,  and  arm 
them  with  gigantic  power  ?  Was  it  righl 
to  ask  hon.  Members  to  perform  a  worl 
without  knowing  the  characte^r  of  th 
work  which  they  were  asked  to  do,  but 
for  which  they  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  time  ?  Was  it  equitable  to 
ask  the  House  to  set  its  hand  and  seal 
to  a  deed  of  wluch  it  ignored  the  con- 
tents ?  He  said  it  was  not.  He  aske*" 
the  House  to  refuse  to  proceed  fiirthi 
with  the  Bill  till  they  received  furthe: 
information,  beUeving  that  in  so  doiui^ 
he  was  making  a  demand  that  was  fair, 
that  was  light,  that  was  moderate,  and 
equitable.  He  might  at  least  with  his 
hon.  Frienrf  (Mr.  Bourke)  say  for  their 
proposal  what  was  said  on  a  memorable 
occasion    by  a  great    man,   himself  a 
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Liberal,  and  a  XJniyersity  Eefonner— lie 
meant  Lord  Brougham  —  that  it  was 
justice  tliey  asked  for,  that  more  than 
justice  they  dared  not  Bjak^  and  less  than 
justice  they  would  not  accept;  and, 
fmally,  they  said  that  they  believed  that 
if  the  House  would  endorse  the  course 
which  tliey^  with  a  full  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiuess  of  their  advocacy^  and  with 
an  equally  strong  conviction  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause,  had  urged  upon  it, 
it  would  be  of  opinion — and  that  at  no 
distant  date — that  by  so  doings  it  had 
been  true  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  not  insensible  to  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  loavo  out  horn  the  word  "Thftt"  to  the 
end  of  the  Quostion,  in  order  to  ad<jL  the  words 
*'  *^  -  '  ^  -  \  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Majeaty'fl 
{'  L  in  pofiaing-  a  meta^ure  *  for  the  ad- 

\  jf  learning  in  Ireland/  rogreta  that 

liftr  Majraty'a  Goveminent,  previously  to  in- 
^^ti^g  the  Houae  to  road  this  Bill  a  second  timo, 
have  not  felt  it  to  he  thtir  duty  to  state  to  the 
Uouae  the  niunca  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
who  it  is  proposed  ahali  at  first  coastitut©  the 
cardinarv    memhers    of    the    Coimdl^"  —  {Mr, 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
pri3posed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Ma.  C.  E.  LEWIS  said,  he  trusted 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  mixed 
and  united  education  in  Ireland,  and  the 
ccmrsd  he  had  taken  on  that  question 
when  pfresenting  himself  to  his  consti- 
tnaals  theire  would  relieve  him  from 
Aoy  charge  of  interposing'  unnecessanlj 
in  the  debate.  Indeed,  there  was  this 
peculiar  characteristic  in  the  contest 
which  ended  in  his  return  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament — ^that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  was  opposed  to 
him  appeared  hefore  the  constituency 
clothed  in  opinions  of  the  most  exbrem^ 
character  on  that  subject,  which  he  would 
neither  renounce  nor  ejtplain  ;  and  that 
he  would  not  himself,  in  aU  probability, 
have  had  the  honour  of  bdng  the  suc- 
oeesful  candidate  had  he  not  unflinch- 
infflj  expreesed  his  antagonism  to  any- 
tltme  approaching  denominattonaUam, 
whmier  eonnected  with  primary,  inter- 
raodiate,  or  University  eoucatioQ  in  Ire- 
liuid.  He  now  proposed  to  take  advan- 
tftgQ  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  King^s  Lyim  (Mr. 


Bourke)  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
principlea  on  which  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  was  founded,  and  the 
reason  why,  if  the  Amendment  should 
not  be  carried,  he  should  support  the 
Motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  At 
this  moment,  for  the  fourth  time  during 
the  present  Parliament,  the  House  had 
before  it  a  definite  proposition  for  open- 
ing wide  the  portals  of  Trinity  College 
to  members  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions ;  so  that  the  House  was  not  confined 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  the  object  of  improving 
University  education  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  besides  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  King*8 
Lynn,  there  was  one  which  stood  in 
the  name  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  who 
sat  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  House 
(Mr,  Smyth)  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Government  scheme.  That  being  so,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the 
former  Amendment  were  not  carried,  he 
would  vote  for  the  latter^ — although  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  opinions 
which  would  probably  be  advanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westmeath.  He 
did  not  meEin  to  say  that  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  King*s  Ljmn  were  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  Cotmdl  were 
placed  on  the  Table,  he  should  not  be 
disposed  to  go  into  Committee  and  try 
to  make  out  of  the  BiU  something  like 
a  fair  measure ;  but  if  the  right  hon, 
Gentlemwa  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment still  declined  to  take  that  course, 
then  ho  (Mr,  0.  E,  Lewis)  could  not  but 
look  upon  his  refusal  as  a  determination 
to  withhold  information  which  would 
probably  end  in  the  rejection  of  his 
scheme.  It  would  be  remembered  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  introducing  the 
Bill  submitted  to  the  House  as  the  bama 
of  its  provisions,  two  main  allegations* 
He  said  there  existed  a  great  religious 
grievance  in  connection  with  University 
education  in  Ireland*  and  that  grievance 
was  not  confined  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
portion  of  the  community,  but  was  par- 
tkipated  in  by  the  great  PreabyteriAii 
body.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  added, 
that,  in  additioii  to  tlie  teligiene  grier^ 
ance,  there  vie  fieal  aeoeeuty  far  mmt- 
demical  n^form  m  Ii^dafid.  Hie  state- 
ment as  to  the  fiTJrtteMce  ef  the  religicMie 
grievance  to  which  he  refcrred  the  righl 
hon.  Genlleiiiaii  auppottei  tgr 
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from  wliich  he  drew  three  or  four  con- 
clusioiia.  He,  in  the  first  place  stated, 
as  arithmetical  evidence  of  the  grievance, 
that  the  Koman  Catholic  community  con- 
stituted three-quarters  of  the  population, 
and  yet  that  they  had  only  one-eighth  of 
tlie  students  in  Arts ;  adding  that  Scotland, 
which  had  only  half  the  population  of 
Ireland — which  statement  was  not  quite 
accurate — had  two-and-a-half  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  Arts.  The  right  hon, 
G-entleman  went  on  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  had  been  a  gradual 
falling  off  of  students  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  that  the  result  had  been 
similar  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity during  the  last  few  years.  Now, 
it  was  not  his  (Mr-  C,  E.  Lewis's)  inten- 
tion to  sift  these  statistics^ — that  he  would 
leave  to  hon.  Gentlemen  more  conversant 
with  details;  but  he  would,  with  the 
Jnermission  of  the  House,  point  out  a  few 
considerations  which  appeared  to  him  to 
alter  altogether  the  effect  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman* 8  figures,  and  in  some 
oases  to  impeach  the  statistics  them- 
selves. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  never, 
in  the  first  place,  alluded  to  the  great 
decrease  of  population  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  few  years ;  he,  in  the  next  place, 
made  no  allowauoe  for  the  vast  social 
changes  which  increfised  means  of  inter- 
communication between  England  and 
Ireland  had  produced ;  nor  had  he  taken 
any  account  of  the  increased  facilities 
which  the  opening"  up  of  the  English 
Universities  now  aSbrded  to  Irishmen  to 
take  their  degrees  in  this  country.  To 
all  those  matters  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  had  paid  no  attention  whatever. 
He  further  Ti'ished  to  show  that  tho  com- 
parison which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  between  Irish  and 
Scotch  University  education  was  an 
en-oneous  one,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
rather  than  to  instruct  the  House.  In 
the  first  place,  the  proposal  to  exclude 
fi'om  his  calculations  all  but  students 
in  Arts  was  not  a  sound  one,  having  re- 
gard to  the  less  wealth  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Ireland,  who  in  sending  their 
BOBS  to  a  University  were  more  likely 
to  do  so  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
learned  professions  than  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  stating  that  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Scotch  Universities  was 
4f000,  had  not  distinguished  between 
tihose  who  were  students  in  Arts  and 
those  who  were  students  in  other  facul* 


ties.  Yet  he  had  compared  the  entire 
number  of  Scotch  University  students  of 
all  classes  with  the  number  of  students 
in  Arts  only  in  the  Irish  Universities, 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  ap- 
peared to  forget  the  fact  that  in  Scotland 
University  students  were  not  required  to 
pass  a  matriculation  examination  before 
admission,  while  Irish  University  students 
were  required  to  pass  such  an  examina- 
tion. Again,  it  was  tho  fact  that  whereas 
in  Scotland  only  one  in  seven  of  the  Uni- 
versity students  matured  into  graduates, 
the  proportion  was  raised  to  one  in  three 
and  a-haif  in  Ireland,  or  just  double  the 
number.  Another  fact  worthy  of  notice 
was,  that  the  Scotch  Universities  were 
more  favourably  situated  in  a  geographi- 
cal sense  than  was  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. The  result  was,  that  while  a  vast  num- 
ber of  youths  entered  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities— which  they  used  rather  in  the 
sense  of  great  schools  than  of  Univer- 
sities—  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  prevented  students  entering  into 
the  Irish  Universities  with  the  same 
freedom.  If  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  compare  the  statistics  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  pertaining  to  this 
subject,  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  show  that  the  position  of  Ireland  was 
not  the  woi*st  in  regard  to  University 
education,  taking  into  consideration  tho 
difference  of  population  in  the  three 
connti'iee.  In  Scotland  the  number  of 
University  students  compared  with  the 
population  was  1  in  860 ;  in  Ireland  it 
was  1  in  2,200 ;  and  in  England  it  was 
1  in  4,020.  Under  those  circumstance® 
he  asked  the  House  to  pause  before  it 
accepted  mere  arithmetical  statements 
like  those  put  forward  by  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
a  religious  grievance,  and  before,  acting 
on  the  belief  that  those  statements  were 
accurate,  it  made  a  vast  and  radical 
change  in  the  existing  system  of  Irish 
University  education.  But  admitting 
that  there  was  a  great  relative  paucity 
in  the  number  of  University  students  in 
Ireland,  from  what  did  it  arise  ?  Wa« 
it  not  well  known  that  tho  state  of  in- 
termediate education  in  Ireland  waa 
wretched  ?  If  they  had  not  got  the  seed, 
they  could  not  hope  to  raise  tho  plant. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hmi  begun 
to  deal  with  this  question  at  the  right 
end*  he  would  have  accepted  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr,  Pawcett),  and  would  have 
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Bupplemented  that  measure  by  a  Bill 
for  improving  the  state  of  intermediate 
schools  in  Inland.  In  support  of  this 
proposition  he  would  bring  forward  the 
evidence  of  three  witnesses.  In  the  first 
place,  he  should  rely  upon  the  memorial 
Som  Limerick  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  in  introducing 
this  Bill,  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (the  Postmaster 
General)  had  placed  in  most  decided 
terms  before  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  middle-class  schools  as 
one  of  the  great  educational  require- 
ments of  Ireland  at  the  present  day. 
He  would  also  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  in  which 
that  body  distinctly  referred  to  the  want 
of  intermediate  and  middle-class  schools 
in  Ireland,  not  merely  at  the  ^esent 
day,  but  10  years  ago,  when  that  Keport 
was  presented.  He  would  next  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  in  introducing  the  Bill,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  memorial  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Lewis)  had  just  alluded,  and  admit- 
ted that  the  subject  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  on  which  legislation 
most  necessarily  follow,  though  it  did 
not  accompany  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
The  alleged  religious  grievance  was  not, 
however,  entirely  based  upon  statistics, 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supported 
his  allegation  by  a  reference  to  tne  re- 
markable decline  and  alleged  failure  of 
the  Queen's  University.  He  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Lewis)  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  Queen's  University  had 
been  a  failure. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Queen's  University  had  been  a 
failure. 

Mr.  C.  E.  lewis  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  certainly  used  in 
his  speech  the  expression  that  the 
Queen's  University  was  a  comparative 
failure. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  **  failure."  He  did  not  desire 
it  to  be  assumed  that  he  regarded  the 
Queen's  Universitv  as  having  failed. 

Mr.  C.  E.  LE^^^S  said,  that  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  Queen's  University  was  a 
*' comparative  failure,"  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose.  Failure,  comparative 
or  otherwise,  was  what  he  wished  to  fix 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     Ho  ^Mr. 

.   Mr.  C.  JS.  Leicii 


C.  E.  Lewis)  was  satisfied  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  his  University 
training,  with  his  University  traditions, 
and  with  his  University  experience, 
would  endorse  his  statement  that  a  Uni- 
versity could  not  be  made  in  a  day,  nor 
even  in  a  generation.  Those  Universities 
— not  in  this  country  only  but  in  every 

§art  of  the  world — which  had  most 
ourished,  and  which  had  done  the 
most  work,  were  those  which  had  struck 
deep  root  in  the  land  where  they  were 
established,  and  into  the  habits  and 
minds  and  the  history  of  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  had  grown  up.  What 
could  be  expected  of  a  University  that 
had  had  a  mere  fitful  and  threatened 
existence  of  27  or  28  years,  such  as  the 
Queen's  University  had  had?  From 
the  veiy  moment  of  its  establishment 
its  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  continual  and  persistent  hostility. 
Would  it  have  been  surprising,  if  wifii 
the  sword  ever  hanging  over  its  head 
and  the  heads  of  its  Colleges,  it  had 
failed?  But  imder  these  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances  he  was  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  the  Queen's  University 
had  failed;  he  was  prepared  to  join 
issue  on  the  question  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  to  maintain  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  a  comparative  and 
actual  success.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that 
since  its  establishment  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity had  imparted  a  University  edu- 
cation to  5,398  students  ?  Did  not  that 
show  an  amount  of  educational  and 
academic  work  that  deserved  to  be  re- 
spected and  worthy  something  better 
than  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  submit  both  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity and  the  Queen's  Colleges  by  this 
Bill  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
probably  meet  this  statement  by  reply- 
ing that  the  greater  number  of  those 
students  were  Protestants ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  of  5,398  students  entered,  no 
less  than  1,536  were  Homan  Catholics — 
a  circumstance  that  showed  that  this 
University  had  made  great  progress  in 
welding  together  the  two  antagonistic 
religious  sections  into  which  Irishmen 
were  divided.  Did  not  that  fact  show 
that  had  the  University-  been  left  to  grow 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  the  scheme  of 
the  ^at  statesman  who  founded  it 
would  have  been  successful  ?  And  suc- 
ct^ssful  it  certainly  would  have  been  had 
the  Universitv  been  allowed  to  minor 
,  itself  in  that  dMr  aea  towhkli  tiiA  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  the  other 
night.  But  had  that  Univereity  been 
allowed  to  rest  and  grow  in  peao©  ?  Had 
it  not  been  continually  asseuled  by  agi- 
tation ?  At  one  time  it  was  threatened 
with  a  Commission — at  another  anathe- 
mas were  hurled  at  it — at  another  a 
Bill  was  threatened.  Had  it  been 
allowed  a  quiet  time  —  had  it  been 
permitted  that  placidity,  that  quiet, 
that  rest  which  it  was  essential  a  Uni- 
versity should  onjoy,  would  it  have  been 
pofittihle  lor  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  to 
come  forward  and  say  that  the  Queen^e 
University  was  a  '^  comparative  failui'e" 
instead  of  saying,  as  the  fact  was,  that 
it  was  a  great  success?  Could  the 
House  imagine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Queen's  University  and  Col- 
legos  had  been  carried  on  ?  Let  them 
listen  to  the  kind  of  anathemas  which 
had  been  hurled  at  it  by  the  heads  of 
that  very  section  of  the  Irish  community 
for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  ostablislied. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishops  at  Maynooth  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1869,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: — 

**Thoy  reitortit*  their  coademnation  of  the 
mixed  g\^tf>m  of  education,  whether  primarj^ 
intermediate,  or  UmveTsity,  m  gneyon&ly  and 
inlriiifaridly  danpf^rous  to  the  faith  mid  moralM 
of  Cutl^olie  youth;  and  they  declaro  thiit  to 
Ontholica  only  (and  undeir  tho  supreme  control 
of  thv  L^hurch  in  all  things  appertaining  to  faith 
morals)  can  tho  teaching  of  Catholics  be 
Ay  intnisted.  Fully  relying  on  thtj  lov»^ 
licK  tlie  Catholics  of  Irehmd  have  ever  che- 
riahed  for  their  tuicient  faith,  and  on  the  filial 
olKKlic.net*  they  have  umfonnly  nuniifested  to- 
thcLr  paetiira,  the  Bishops  call  upon  tlm 
rjK-y  find  the  laity  of  tlieir  respective  flocks  to 
OTfi  '  '  r>'  conBiitutionol  means  the  eatten. 
81'  tufltion  of  the  mixed  »yBtem,  who* 

tlii  i  -,  i.^<.  4:ro.atiwti  rif  new  institTitionu,  by  the 
mjuntemtnce  of  old  ones,  or  hy  changing  Trinity 
College^  Dublin,  into  a  mixed  College/* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  same  persons  at 
their  Marlborough  Street  Cathedral,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1871,  they  said — 

"  We  hereby  declare  our  unalterable  coni-ie- 
tion  that  Catliolic  education  is  indijspensably 
ncccaaary  for  the  preaervation  of  the  faith  and 
tttornlfl  of  our  Catholic  people.  In  union  with 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Biahopa  of  tlie  Catholic 
world,  we  a^ain  renew  our  often-repeated  oon- 
dccmnation  of  mixed  edurartion  aa  mtrinaically 
mzd  grievouijly  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals, 
n&d  (ending  to  perpetuate  dissensions,  insubordi- 
tiiktion,  and  difiaffection  in  thiB  countiy/' 

Ni>w,  that  was  the  condition  under  which 
this  University,  which  had  been  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  good  odu- 
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cation  to  Boman  Catholics,  had  struggled 
on  ;  and  was  there  any  hope  that  it  could 
succeed  ?  And  lest  there  ehoidd  be  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  views  of  their  hierarchy, 
the  following  resolution  was  appended 
to  the  previous  declaration — 

"  TbcBo  re6i>lution9  will  be  read  on  the  first 
convenient  Sunday  at  one  of  the  public  maas^ 
in  each  of  the  churcJiea  and  chapels  of  thia 
kin^om.— Dublin,  October  20,  187K  Signed,, 
Paul  C^rd,  Ciillen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
George  Conroy,  Biahop  of  Ardagh  ;  James 
51'Devitt,  Bishop  of  PUphoe,  secretaries.'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  admitted  when  he 
introduced  this  Bill  that  one  of  the  main 
grounds  of  the  comparative  failure  of 
the    Queen's    University    arose     from 
Eomish  Episcopal  interference ;    but  he 
seemed  to  attach  greater  responsibility 
for  that   comparative   failure  upon  the     . 
denunciations  pronounced  in  this  Kousa^H 
by  Sir  Il«>bert  Inglis  upon  the  occasioil^B 
of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  Colleges.   Now, 
he  (Mr.  C,  E,  Lewis),  would  ask,  di~ 
the  House  for  a  moment  believe  thai 
the  Boman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land would  count  as  a  leather^ s  weight 
the  opinion  of  8ir  Bobert  Inglis  on  such 
a  subject  as  this?    Was  that  observa- 
tion introduced  by  tlie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  a  kind  of  salve  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelates,  whose  interference  h© 
had  just  referred  to  ?    It  seemed  to  be 
asking  the  House  to  believe  too  much, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   asked 
them   to  beheve  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  tlie  Queen's  University  among 
the  Boman   Catholics  arose  from   any 
interference   or   any  denunciation   from 
the    well-knowu    Popish    Bishop,    Sir 
Eobert  Hany  Inglis.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  like  to  place  the  reli- 
gious grievance  before  the  House  as  a 
purely  Boman  Catholic  grievance,  and 
he  accordingly  said  it  was  also  a  Pres- 
byterian grievance.    They  all  recollected 
with  what  considerable  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstances the  Petition  was  presented 
at  the  Table  of  the  House  from  Magee 
College*    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  content  to  place  the  Petition  on  the 
Table — it  was  signed  by  two  persona, 
representing  only  40  at  the  most — but 
he   evidently  thought  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  the  representative  Body  of  the 
Presbyterian   Church  in  Ireland.     He 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis)  did  not  pretend  to 
represent  the  Presbyterian  Body  in  Iro- 
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land^  though  he  happened  to  have  a 
hirge  number  of  them  among  his  con- 
stituents ;  but  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  they  would  hear  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Belfast  (Mr.  W.  Johnston),  who  could 
claim  to  have  a  close  representative  con- 
nection with  that  body — a  distinct  and 
authox-itative  statement  of  their  opinions 
on  this  subject.  But  they  were  not 
altogether  without  documents  which 
would  enable  the  House  to  judge  how 
far  the  Prime  Minister  had  got  hold  of 
tho  right  horse  when  he  supposed  he 
was  riding  the  Preshj'terian  horse  to  the 
winning  post  on  this  occasion.  The 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  had, 
upon  the  education  question  at  Trinity 
College,  a  standing  committee,  which 
was  not  appointed  with  reference  to  this 
Bill,  hut  had  its  origin  so  far  back  as 
1868,  The  standing  committee  met  on 
the  24th  of  February  last.  There  were 
1^  persons  present,  and  in  the  division 
on  the  resolutions  there  were  7  in 
favour  and  3  against,  and  2  of  the  3 
wore  Pi-ofessora  of  Magoe  College :  the 
Moderator  of  tho  General  Assembly, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  leading  Liberal 
politician  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
riglit  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
tho  Government,  did  not  vote.  The  fol* 
lowing  were  among  the  resolutions 
adopted : — 

"6,  Wo  object  to  the  recognition  by  the  State 
of  Denominational  CoUegps  aa  a  }»art  of  a  Na* 
tional  system  of  University  eduaition,  and  to 
thn  Kfliliiition  of  siich  CoUeg^e  ^ith  the  Univer- 
»iiy  <if  Dublin.    6.  We  object  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Denominational  Coilegew,  as  such,  upon 
the  Coiininl  iit  the  proposed  University  uf  Dub> 
Un.     7.  Wo  object  to  the  exclusion  of  Modem 
lli^ry  and  MouM  and  liloml  Philosophy  m 
Bubjoctfl  of  ejaonination  for  the  re^^ards  of"  th** 
Univtiniity.      8.    Wo  object  to  the  proprjsftl  to 
di*»olvo  t^»^  l^uoAji's  tV*lh>pjo  in  Ctalway,  and  wt> 
T    '  .    ,  -  .    '    UogiesandUieQuot'n'a 

1  to  have  hstd  a  fitir 
I.....  .,i....  u,  ,....„  t. ,..  .^i.tLl  have  e^stflbliahod  a 

i»n>iM'r  8y«tem  of  Intermediate  education  in 
Irtjiind.'* 

That  was  the  utterance  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  General  Asaomblj. 
The  House  was  aware  that  the  Presbj-- 
terian  body  had  a  large  Theological  Col- 
leg©  in  Belfast,  immediately  opposite 
Queen's  College.  It  was  a  place  whore 
most  of  their  ministers  were  trained.  So 
largely  had  the  Presbyterian  body  used 
Queen's  College  in  Belfast,  in  accordance 
with  the  leading  principles  of  their 
Chiux;}!,  that  between  1865  and  1871  no 
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less  than  471  Presbyterian  students 
entered  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  alone, 
and  during  those  six  years  the  greatest 
number  of  attendance  of  Presbyterian 
students  in  one  year  was  286,  and  tho 
lowest  214.  He  thought  that  arithmetical 
evidence  which  was  well  worthy  of  being 
placed  against  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question^  whether  the  objections  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  to  the  present  system 
of  University  education  in  Ireland  were 
right  or  wrong — the  question,  he  said, 
waa  whether  it  was,  right  in  us,  or  wise 
that  Homan  Catholics  should  be  excluded 
from  University  training  ?  He  did  not 
put  his  case  as  one  of  justice  to  those 
who  were  sufTering  from  some  religious 
disability.  His  case  was,  that  something 
should  be  done  for  persona  who  denied 
themselves  privileges  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  conferred  upon  them,  merely 
because  they  had  some  particular  object 
connected  with  their  own  religious  com- 
munity. That,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  was  a  reason  for  the  House  to 
interfere  on  the  footing  of  a  grievance 
actually  proved.  But  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  admittance  of  such  a 
principle  as  that  with  reference  to  other 
educational  questions  that  might  oome 
before  the  House  ?  Let  it  bo  tried  with 
reference  to  national  education  in  Ireland^ 
and  then  the  Koman  Catholic  Bishops, 
who  had  endeavoured  for  years  to  keep 
the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
National  Schools,  would  establish  another 
grievance,  which  would  entitle  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  to  come  to  the  House 
and  ask  them  to  alter  the  system  of  pri* 
mary  education  in  Ireland,  Therefore, 
as  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
said,  the  course  which  Parliament  might 
take  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  might  adopt  for  its  own 
guidance,  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance when  any  Oovermnent  came  to 
frame  a  measure  for  the  intermediate 
schools  of  Ireland ;  for  if  they  admitted 
in  tills  case  that  the  Koman  Cathollcfl 
had  a  grievance,  the  Koman  Catholic 
Prelates  would  then  come  forward  and 
demand  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional intennediate  schools.  He  would 
warn  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  that  if  tho  principle 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  acted 
upon  with  reference  to  Ireland,  a  demand 
would  be  raised  to  apply  the  same  prin* 
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oiple  to  England;  for  the  memters  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  equally  en- 
titled to  Baj  that  it  oppressed  tneir  cx>n- 
sciences  to  send  their  children  to  purely 
sectilar  schools;  and  if  they  admitted 
that  in  their  dealings  with  Insh  educa- 
tion— the  basis  of  grievance  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon,  Crentleman,  they  could 
not  possibly  apply  a  different  principle 
in  dealing  with  the  English  education 
question.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that 
ohsta  principiit  would  be  the  motto  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  that  they 
would  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  denominational  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Ireland.  Once  for 
aD,  he  must  state  what  he  felt  on  this 
subject,  and  that  bound  him  to  oppose 
the  Bill  in  its  main  feature.  He  asked 
himself  was  the  grievance  proposed  to 
be  remedied  a  real  grievance,  and  was 
the  remedy  propounded  for  it  a  just  and 
proper  one  ?  The  Bill  was  composed  of 
two  parts,  a  destructive  and  a  construc- 
tive part ;  and  each  was  equally  objec* 
tionable.  It  really  destroyed  the  ancient 
University  of  Dublin  and  erected  a  new 
one ;  for  what  was  left  when  you  took 
away  the  entire  Governing  Board  of  a 
University  and  all  its  ProfeBsors  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  borne  tesfti- 
mony  to  the  high  character  of  Dublin 
University,  Why,  therefore,  destroy  it  ? 
Then,  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  the  inliueTice  of  the  Queen*  s 
University  was  immixedly  good  as  far 
it  went,  he  proposed  to  destroy  this 
University  also.  He  could  not  imder- 
Btand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment with  reference  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Queen's  University,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  it.  He 
Baid  it  was  weak  now ;  take  away  Gal- 
way  College  and  the  University  would 
be  weaker  than  it  was  before,  and  there- 
fore he  proposed  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
As  to  its  want  of  representation,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lamented,  he 
could  readily  rectify  the  want.  For  the 
last  tliree  years  Ireland  had  been  de- 
prived of  two  of  its  Eepresentatives  j 
and,  instead  of  destroying  the  Queen's 
University,  in  order  that  it  might  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  he  need  only  give  to  it  one  of 
the  seata  taken  &om  Sligo  and  Oashel. 
Tlie  proposed  excision  of  Philoaophy  and 
Modem  History  from  the  course  of 
examination  would  bear  with  peculiar 
hardfihip  upon  the  Presbyterian  body, 
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whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  so  much 
respected  and  so  desired  to  conciliate. 
He  would  explain  how  that wa  s,  Hitherto 
that  body  had  encouraged  nil  stud  en  ta 
to  graduate,  and  would  not  accept  a 
degree  as  a  qualification  for  the  Thetilo- 
gical  College  uidess  it  included  Etliica, 
Metaphysics,  and  Logic.  If  Philosophy 
and  Modem  Histoiy  were  excluded  irom 
the  University  course,  few  Presbyterians 
would  go  up  for  their  degree,  and  would, 
consequently,  have  to  ffUl  back  upon  the 
Examining  Board  of  their  own  Church ; 
so  that,  instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  University  students  by  cutting  off 
these  two  subjects  of  study,  the  right 
hon.  Qi^ntleman  would  diminish  tsources 
of  supply  now  in  existence,  in  the  hope 
of  creating  a  source  of  supply  which  oiuy 
existed  upon  paper.  In  other  words, 
the  right  hon*  Gentleman  proposed  to 
injure  one  class,  who  were  partaking 
liberally  of  the  means  of  education  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  in  order  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  a  class  who  had  rejected 
these  facilities  and  say  tliey  will  continue 
to  I'eject  them.  The  Returns  relating 
to  the  three  OoUegos  showed  that  out  of 
200  Roman  Catholic  students  64  attended 
the  Philosophy  class,  and  out  of  645 
Protestant  students  169  attended  it  j  so 
that  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  chiea  was  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  Protestants.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that,  notwithstanding  the  ana- 
themas levelled  at  them,  no  reUgious 
difficulty  or  grievance  prevented  Roman 
Oath  oil  c  students  fi'om  making  use  of  the 
Philosophy  class  just  as  the  Protestants 
did.  Then,  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  « 
Gal  way  College.  In  establishing  these  ^HJ 
Colleges,  Sir  Robert  Peel  placed  one  in  ^^ 
Ulster,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  tho  ' 
great  Protestant  community  in  tho  North 
of  Ireland  ;  he  selected  Cork  in  the  South 
as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  the  South ;  and, 
lastly,  he  placed  a  CoUoge  in  Galway  t« 
meet  the  wants  of  Roman  Cathnlics  iu 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Why  did  tha 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  seek  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  educational  supply  thus  wisely 
arranged?  When  the  tempest  raged 
against  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges Galway  sank  t<>  the  lowest  position  | 
just  at  the  time  when  comparative  peaco 
reigned  Galway  revived ;  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
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tliat  Galway  had  been  such  a  complete 
failure  as  to  justify  its  destruction. 
Passing  from  the  destructive  part  of  the 
Bill,  he  came  now  to  the  constructive 
portion  :— and  if  the  destructive  part  of 
the  Bill  was  objectionable,  the  construc- 
tive part  was  more  objectionable  still. 
The  Bill  provided  a  Governing  CauHeil, 
to  be  composed  of  ordinary  and  collegiate 
members.  He  did  not  know  which  form 
of  appointment  was  the  more  injurious. 
For  10  years  there  would  be  no  altera- 
tion with  regard  to  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, and  seven  years  more  would  elapse 
before  the  Council  would  shed  its  original 
skin.  Thus  for  17  years  the  University 
would  work  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nominees  of  the  Govern- 
ment— he  used  the  words  "nominees 
of  the  Government,"  because  the  phrase 
used  in  the  Bill,  **  nominated  by  the 
Crown/*  is  a  mere  eupheniism.  Was 
thia  the  way  to  start  a  new  University — 
to  fetter  it  with  a  Government  nomina- 
tion for  17  years?  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend  to  make 
these  nominations  fairly ;  but  had  not 
the  University  a  right  to  look  for  a  free 
and  unfettered  existence  ?  Why  should 
Ireland  be  supposed  incapable  of  elect- 
ing proper  persons  upon  the  Council? 
**  ISat  exp^rimmtum  in  cor  pore  vtU  " 
seemed  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  aited;  but  he 
(Mr,  0,  E.  Lewis)  maintained,  on  behalf 
of  those  who  formed  pai-t  of  the  Univer- 
aitv  63^stem  in  Ireland^  that  they  ought 
to  bo  trusted  by  the  Legislature  with  the 
same  powers  as  were  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  and  ought  not  to  be 
kept  in  swaddling  clothes.  Moreover, 
the  House  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
principles  on  which  these  twenty-eight 
members  were  to  bo  selected.  Was  there 
to  be  a  nice  balancing  of  denominatiDnd 
upon  the  Council,  having  regard  either  to 
the  relative  population,  or  the  relative 
social  status^  or  the  relative  possible  sup- 
ply of  students  from  each  denomination  ? 
Were  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  be  regarded,  or  the  interests 
of  sects?  Were  eminent  and  pro- 
minent divines  of  each  Church  to 
be  included,  or  ipso  facto  excluded  ? 
This  waa  a  most  important  question; 
but  the  right  hon»  Gentleman,  whose 
answor^  by  anticipation,  no  doubt,  poa- 
sessed  considerable  weight,  was  silent 
respecting  it*    Would  the  oracle  of  the 
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Treasury  Bench  open  his  mouth  and  en- 
lighten the  House  on  this  subject  ?  If 
academical  distinction  alone  were  to  be 
regarded,  would  it  be  contended  that 
the  Bishops  and  religious  leaders,  who 
demanded  to  have  control  over  these 
young  men  from  first  to  last,  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  Bill  ?  Would  they 
not  commence  an  agitation  the  next 
moi'ning  after  the  Bill  passed,  with  the 
design  of  uprooting  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded  ?  The  justification 
for  the  present  Motion  was,  that  it  was 
necessai-y  to  have  the  great  lines  of  the 
Bill  marked  out  on  the  Council,  in  ordmr 
that  the  House  might  judge  whether 
there  would  bo  the  least  chance  of  the 
success  of  the  measure.  The  most  per- 
nicious provision  of  all  in  the  BUI  was 
that  relating  to  the  collegiate  members 
of  tlie  C'Ouncih  The  Bill  contained  no 
description  of  tlio  character  of  the  Col- 
leges wliich  were  to  bo  admitted — there 
was  no  limit  to  their  number;  — and  al- 
though under  stress  of  bad  weather  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  came  down  to  the 
House  that  night  to  suggest  certain 
changes  in  their  constitution,  he  would 
ask  the  House  whether  those  changes 
were  satisfactory  ?  The  affihation  of  dc»- 
nominational  Colleges  to  a  National 
University  was  an  anachronism  and  an 
anomaly  which  the  House  ought  not  to 
sanction,  because  it  was  the  introduction 
of  denominationaliKm  in  its  worst  form 
into  the  GoverningBody  of  the  University* 
The  twonty-oight  members  of  the  CouB*al 
nominated  by  the  Crown  would  probably 
be  men  of  high  standing,  perhaps  in  the 
Church,  but  certainly  in  the  State.  They 
would  he  unable  to  give  their  time  from 
day  to  day,  and  would  pay  only  a  titful 
attention  to  their  Council  duties.  But  it 
woidd  be  otherwise  with  those  who  re- 
presented the  denominational  Institutes 
and  Colleges,  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
would  be  eager  ecclesiastics,  and  would 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  and  duty  to 
attend  every  meeting;  and  the  upper- 
most element — the  active  and  attendant 
element — would  be  always  found  in  its 
place  in  the  Council ;  and  thus  the  Bill 
would  give  a  denominational  character 
to  the  University  which  was  not  de- 
signed by  its  promoters.  This  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill.  What  were  to  be 
the  duties  of  the  Council?  They  were 
to  appoint  Professors^  to  affiliate  Col* 
leges,  and  to  prescribe  the  subjects  for 
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examination  for  degreee ,  and  for  all  Uni- 
versity honours  and  emoluments.  Then^ 
what  was  to  be  the  mode  of  their  elec- 
tion? Many  Members  of  the  House 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versities must  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  election  was  given  to  the  students 
and  not  to  the  graduates — to  the  tyro  of 
yesterday,  in  fact,  who  had  just  passed 
his  examination,  and  was  newly  added 
to  the  muster-roll.  Any  College  having 
50  students  was  to  be  entitled  to  return 
one  member  to  the  Council,  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would ^  perhaps,  say 
that  they  must  be  matriculated  students 
of  the  University.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party 
proposed  to  return  to  the  old  close  small* 
borough  system  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.  He  seemed  to 
have  ''returned  to  his  old  love,"  and 
saw  in  the  old  close  corporation  the 
model  of  a  representative  body.  Trinity 
H  Oollef^o  with  500  members,  and  Cork 
H  and  Belfast  with  500  or  600  more  wotild 
only  be  entitled  to  four  or  six  members ; 
while  six  small  Colleges,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  only  300  students,  would  be  en- 
titled to  i^taim  the  same  number  as  the 
other  three  with  1,000  or  1,100  mem- 
bers. In  these  days  of  advanced  reform, 
when  they  heard  so  much  of  the  equal- 
isation of  the  county  and  borough  fiun- 
chise,  was  that  the  sort  of  proposal  to  be 
placed  before  the  House  oy  a  Liberal 
Minister  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  repre* 
eentative  body  for  the  new  University? 
If  hon.  Members  would  take  up  Thomas 
•  Director tj  they  would  find  not  less  than 
^m  20  80-called  Colleges,  everyone  of  which 
™  would  be  able  to  qualify  itself  by  getting 
50  students,  and  would  then  be  entitled 
to  return  one  member  to  the  Council- 
That  was  a  state  of  things  moat  im- 
proper, and  which  would  never  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  This  was 
not  a  case  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
coming  forward  and  saying — **Hero  is 
|h  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  auf- 
^B  fering  wrong,  and  we  must  do  them  jus- 
tice." The  right  hon.  Gentleman  care- 
fully guarded  himself,  and  said  he  would 
not  discuss  the  question  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong — he  would  not  ask 
whether  it  was  more  than  a  sentimental 
grievance  that  was  complained  of.  The 
persons,  however,  for  whom  he  would 
provide  a  remedy  said  they  would  not 
have  it.  The  Boman  Catholic  Prelates 
rejected  it  with  scorn.     Of  course,  they 


would  not  be  bound  not  to  agitate  if  thia 
Bill  passed.  They  would  take  it,  and 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  it, 
and  then  begin  a  new  agitation  the  next 
day.  The  real  object  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates  was  not  to  have  the  power 
of  granting  degrees,  but  to  obtain  edu- 
cational endowments  for  their  Colleges. 
That  could  be  proved  by  documentary 
evidence.  In  the  year  1866,  20  Eonian 
Cathohc  Prelates  signed  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Grey  which  left  no  doubt  on  this 
subject;  and  in  1868  Bishoj^s  Leahy  and 
Derry  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Mayo 
which  was  equally  explicit.  He  did  not 
think  it  desirable,  ashehad  addressed  the 
House  at  such  a  length,  to  go  into  tho 
question  of  academical  training ;  but  he 
wotdd  ask  the  House  to  consider,  in  con- 
clusion, whether  the  efforts  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  meet  the  so-callod 
grievance  of  one  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  would  not  tend  entirely  to 
alter  and  subvert  the  system  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  whether  it 
would  not  lead  the  House  into  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  inconsistency  ?  Wliat 
he  asked  ih^  House  to  do  was  not  to 
take  a  step  backwards  by  passing  tho 
Bill  before  it,  but  to  set  down  its  foot 
firmly  and  uphold  the  system,  carried 
out  by  suceesaive  Ministers  for  40  years, 
of  that  undenomiaational  education 
which  had  ah*eady  produced  so  nmch 
fniit  in  Ireland  by  allaying  sectarian 
bitterness,  and  by  drawing  together 
classes  of  the  community  who  had 
hitherto  been  kept  apart.  Otherwise 
they  would  be  reversing  a  most  bene- 
ficial course  of  legislation. 

Mr,  OSBOEKE  MORGAN  said,  that 
the  Amendment  before  the  House  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Vote  of 
Censure,  and  never  had  a  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure been  based  on  so  naiTOW  a  grotind. 
It  was  a  mere  attempt  to  run  away  from 
the  main  issue.  He  should  therefore 
follow  the  example  of  the  eloquent 
speaker  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
pass  from  the  Motion  to  tlie  Bill  itself. 
He  had  never  heard  so  many  objections 
to  any  measure  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  but  he  was  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  they  could  not  all  be  right.  It 
would  be  impoaaible  that  a  Bill  should 
be  at  the  same  time  denominational  and 
godless — that  it  should  bo  destitute  of 
all  rehgiouB  education  and  confer  au 
advantage  on  one  particular  sect.  Thus 
one  objection  neutralized  the  otter.  Tho 
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Bill  being  essentially  a  compromise, 
perhaps  one  of  its  greatest  merits  con- 
eistod  in  the  fact  that  it  absolutely  satis- 
fied nobody,  and  be  would  now  state 
why^  althougk  be  disapproved  some  of 
the  details  of  the  measurei  be  meant  to 
give  it  his  support.  It  seemed  to  lum 
that  the  Bill  combined  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  strict  maintenance  of 
tbe  secular  principle  in  vState  education 
by  combining  voluntaij  denominational 
Uolleges  into  a  State -supported  unde- 
nominational University.  Certainly,  be 
thought  none  the  worse  of  the  Bill  be- 
cause it  was  repudiated  by  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Prelates.  Indeed,  if  it  had 
received  their  unconditional  approval  he 
should  believe  there  was  some  mischief 
lurking  within  it.  The  majority  of 
Englishmen  and  of  educated  Irishmen 
regarded  this  question  of  education  from 
an  entirely  (lifforeiit  point  of  view  from 
that  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy, who  thought  the  function  of  a 
University  was  to  educate  good  Catholics 
and  sound  Churchmen,  whereas  the 
former  thought  its  function  was  to  edu- 
cate sound  scholars  and  enlightened 
dtizeikSi  and,  therefore,  the  two  parties 
were  moving  upon  lines  wkicb,  if  pro- 
longed to  all  infinity,  would  not  meet.  He 
went  as  far  as  any  man  in  claiming  justice 
and  equality  for  bis  Eoman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  who,  however,  were  not 
content  with  *  *  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, ' ' 
but  wanted  exclusive  possession  of  tlie 
field  for  themselves.  Admitting  that  the 
Irish  Eoman  Catholics  did  not  get  their 
fair  share  of  University  education,  he 
waa  willing  to  redress  their  grievance, 
to  give  them  their  own  Colleges,  and  to 
let  them  have  their  own  religious  in- 
struction, worship,  and  discipline.  Ke 
would  also  admit  them  to  degrees ;  but 
he  was  opposed  to  the  standard  of  Uni- 
versity education  inlreland  being  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  Sfcon^^burst  or  May* 
nootb.  Neither  would  he  consent  to 
TOte  a  penny  of  the  public  money  for 
endowing  a  Roman  Catholic  University, 
whicb,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  beeomo  a  nest  and  nucleus  of 
Popish  propaganda.  Any  Bill  which 
proposed  such  an  endowment  would  not 
have  iha  smallest  chance  of  passing,  and 
n< » Government  could  retain  its  seat  whith 
prtjposed  it.  It  might  be  urged  tbat,  if 
the  English  Parliament  woidd  not  grant 
tbe    only    tiling    the    Irish    hierarchy 

Mr.  Onhgrm  Morff^n 


wanted,  it  would  be  useless  to  propo^o 
any  measure  for  removing  the  Eoman 
Catholic  grievance,  and  there  would  bo 
great  force  in  this  argument  but  for  tlie 
circumstance  that  there  was  growing  up 
outsido  the  sacerdotal  pale  an  element 
whicb  was  strengthening  every  day — a 
lay  Catholic  opinion,  which  he  beliefved 
regarded  sucb  questions  as  these  very 
diner ently  from  the  Eoman  CatboUo 
hierarchy.  Looldng  at  the  Bill  aa  it 
affected  academical  institutions  in  Ire- 
land, it  seemed  to  him  that  tlie  insti- 
tution wbich  had-  the  least  reason  to 
complain  was  Trinity  College,  Ihiblia* 
It  kept  four-fifths  of  its  endowments ;  it 
retained  its  educational  machinery,  and 
it  would  be  its  own  fault  if  it  did  nf*t 
get  the  Hon^s  share  of  the  endowments 
of  the  new  University  as  well.  Waa 
it  to  be  supposed  that  that  College,  with 
its  historical  traditions  of  300  years,  its 
revenue  of  £60,000  a-year,  its  magniii- 
cent  Fellowships,  compared  with  which 
tbe  prizes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
only  a  paltry  pittance,  could  not  bold 
its  own  against  the  Eoman  Catholic 
University,  with  its  seven  students,  or 
Magee  College,  of  wbich  until  tbe  other 
day  he  had  never  beard?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  new  Colleges  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  their  elder  sister,  and 
that  Trinity  College  would,  as  tbe  best 
CoEeges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did, 
derive  benefit  from  the  healthy  rivalry 
between  College  and  College ;  but,  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  Trinity  Colleg».T 
would  get  something  like  a  monopoly 
of  the  new  endowments  amounting  Xm 
£50,000  a-year,  so  that  giving  up  £  12,000 
a*year  was  the  best  investment  that 
Trinity  College  could  make.  As  to  the  op- 
position of  Uie  Queen's  University^  on  thxi 
other  band,  be  was  disposed  tosympathiso 
witb  the  objections  it  made  to  the  Bill ; 
because,  under  its  proviBions,  tbe  Queen's 
Colleges  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Tbe  new  Univei^ 
sity  would  be  located  at  Dublin,  while 
tbe  Queen's  Colleges  would  be  at  Bel- 
fast and  Cork,  and  be  did  not  know  how 
bis  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  proposed  to  combine  a  Pro- 
fessoriate in  Dublin  with  bodies  of  etu* 
dents  located  in  provincial  towns.  Of 
course,  if  the  proposed  University  wera 
to  be  a  mere  es^amining  Board,  the  ob- 
jection would  be  idle;  but,  according  to 
the  Bill,  it  was  to  be  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity; and  this  disadvantage  would  weight 
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Thb  O'DONOGHUE  said,  lie  believed 
that  great  responsibility  attached  to  all 
that  they  might  say  or  do  in  reference  to 
©stabliahing  a  University  for  Ireland,  and 
tliat  the  measure  before  the  House  was 
one  which,  from  its  character,  commanded 
at  least  a  qualified  approval  and  an  UB- 
biassed  consideration  of  its  provisions ; 
but  there  were  other  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  consider  and  receive  it 
favourably.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  laboured  assiduously  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  Ireland;  they  had  done  more 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  people  than  any  Administra* 
tion  which  ever  existed,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
them  in  the  past  had  also  induced  them 
to  undertake  the  task  of  Irish  University 
reform.  But  while  he  gladly  gave  them 
credit  for  the  best  intentions,  he  was 
bound  to  consider  what  effects  the  mea- 
sure might  have  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  views  on  education  were  based 
upon  principles  wliieh  were  immutable 
and  incapable  of  compromise.  The 
House  had  been  assured,  on  the  highest 
authority^  that  extei'ual  infiuence  had 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Bill.  The  Government  wished 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  they  had 
been  actuated  solely  by  their  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  no  one  would  be  more 
unwilling  than  he  to  impugn  that  state- 
ment. But  whatever  the  cause  might  be, 
this  Bill  had  been  so  contxived  as  to  in- 
clude within  its  scope  and  give  practical 
effect  to  tlie  various  crotchets  and  hobbies 
into  which  all  sections  of  the  community 
were  divided  on  the  education  question. 
The  Protestant  Episcopalians  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  satisfied  because  thoy 
saw  Trinity  College  la\nshly  endowed. 
The  Presbyterians  were  satisfied  because 
Uiey  saw  the  mixed  system  established, 
and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  ecclesi- 
astical control,  and  because  tliey  saw  no 
provision  fortlio  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tution where  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire- 
land coidd  be  educated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  authorities  of  their  Church. 
In  his  judgment,  all  had  some  reason  to 
be  well  pleased  except  the  4,000,000  of 
Catholics  for  whose  benefit  the  measure 
wae  especially  designed,  and  whose  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  University  education 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  constitute  a  great  rehgious 
grievance.  This  was  a  most  important 
statement,  considering  the  quarter  irowL 
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which  it  emanated — a  statement,  in  fact, 
of  incalculable  value.  It  placed  before 
the  House  with  the  utmost  distinctneas 
that  the  object  of  this  BUI  was  to  relieve 
a  great  religious  grievance  of  4,000,000 
Irish  Catholics,  but  for  whom  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  it.  The  weight  of 
evidence  was  entirely  with  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman,  who  had  clearly  establi^ed 
a  case  for  legislation  on  the  admitted 
basis  that  the  Catholics  had  insuperable 
conscientious  objections  to  all  exiating 
systems  of  University  education  in  Ire- 
land. It  might  not  be  amiss  if  ho  re- 
minded the  House  that  it  was  about  to 
legislate  in  this  matter  for  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics almost  exclusively.  The  Episco- 
palian Protestants  and  the  Presbjrtoriana 
had  no  educational  grievance.  The 
former  had  Trinity  College,  the  richest 
in  the  world,  a  denominational  institu- 
tion ;  the  latter  had  the  College  of  Bel- 
fast, also  denominational,  largely  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  Parliament ; 
while  the  Catholics,  who  constituted  the 
Irish  nation,  had  not  succeeded,  after 
years  of  agitation,  in  obtaining  State 
recognition  for  a  Catholic  Oollege,  and 
did  not  receive  one  single  shilling  for 
the  purpose  of  higher  education,  but  wero 
left  with  regard  to  that  education  in  a 
position  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
declared  to  be  **  miserably  bad,  scan- 
dalously bad."  Even  should  this  Bill 
pass,  Trinity  College  would  still  be  tho 
richest  College  in  the  world,  still  essen- 
tially denominational ;  and  whatever  de- 
ductions might  be  made  from  Its  colossal 
revenues  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  advantages,  placed  by  tlio 
Bill  within  the  reach  of  Episcopalian 
youth.  The  Presbyterians  would  have 
the  College  of  Belfast,  also  denomina- 
tional, amply  endowed,  and  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  prizes  within  tho 
reach  of  their  youth.  The  CathoUos 
would  retain  what  they  possessed — that 
is  to  say,  nothing — to  which  would  be 
added  the  privilege  of  competing  with 
their  countrymen,  and  possibly  with  all 
tho  world,  for  some  Fellowships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  bursaries,  possibly  a  few  Pro- 
fessorial chairs,  and  the  barren  honour 
of  being  i-epresented  on  the  Governing 
Council  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  of 
weH  -  ascertained  flexibili^r.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  Protestants  and  Presby- 
terians were  concerned,  this  was  an 
admirable  Bill,  That  Government  wert* 
perfectly    well   aware   of   the   staid  cl 
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public  feeling  in  England  and  Scot- 
land on  tlio  subject  of  University  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
on  the  same  subject.  Tbey  took  the  only 
prudent  course  open  to  tliem.  They 
could  not  call  into  consultation  the  Re- 
presentatives of  England  and  Scotland 
without  extending  their  invitation  to 
those  who  represented  Irish  opinions, 
and»  accordingly,  they  excluded  all  from 
their  deliberations.  But  the  Govern- 
ment well  knew  that  between  the  Libe- 
rnls  of  England  and  Scotland  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  there  was 
an  irreconcilable  difference  on  the  edu- 
cation question.  The  English  and  Scotch 
supporters  of  the  Government*  but  for 
the  secrecy  to  which  they  had  resorted, 
would  have  shouted  in  their  ears,  n.B 
they  valued  their  confidence,  that  they 
should  establish  the  mixed  system ;  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  would 
have  insisted  with  equal  determination 
that  they  should  establish  and  endow 
denominational  education  in  Ireland, 
They  did  not  arrogate  to  themselves 
authority  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, but  they  claimed  the  right,  which 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  would  not 
relinquish,  of  deciding  for  themselves 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  as  they  shoidd 
tliiuk  proper.  This  language  was  not 
stronger  than  the  occasion  required.  The 
privacy  in  which  the  Government  had 
shrouded  their  deliberations  had  post- 
poned the  difficulties  of  their  scheme, 
which  were  inevitable,  and  which  now 
met  them  face  to  face.  The  Government 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  this  BiU 
was  not  intended  for  EngHshmen  or 
Scotchmen,  but  for  Irish  Catholics  ;  and 
that  of  all  subjects  education  was  the 
one  on  which  the  Catholic  conscience  was 
most  Busceptible.  They  should  have 
recollected  that  Ireland  had  to  be  treated 
exceptionally,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  feelinffs  of  her  people.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  tills  nature,  he  maintained  that 
a  majority  of  that  House  had  no  right 
to  interpose  its  veto,  except  where  acqui- 
escence in  their  wishes  was  calculated  tc3 
shake  the  stability  of  the  Union.  He 
could  conceive  no  other  conditions  on 
which  union  would  be  tolerable,  Was 
not  the  education  of  their  children  one 
of  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  of  their 
concerns?  And  might  they  not  take 
theiir  own  course  in  regard  to  it  without 
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endangering  the  safety  of  the  EmpLre  ? 
It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  their 
faith  that  religion  and  education  were 
inseparably  connected.  They  desired 
that  the  education  of  their  children  in 
all  its  branches  should  be  under  tho 
entire  control  and  supervision  of  the 
clergy*  On  what  grounds  could  their 
demands  be  refused  ?  Coiild  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  intellectual  results  of  tho 
denominational  system  were  inferior  to 
those  of  the  mixed  system  ?  He  objected 
to  tliia  measure^  not  on  account  of  what 
it  did  for  the  Episcopalian  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  but  be- 
cause of  its  most  flagrant  omission — 
because  it  made  no  provision  for  tho 
endowment  of  a  firmly-established  Col- 
lege or  University  to  be  the  centre,  seat, 
fountain,  and  guardian  of  OathoHc  edu- 
cation. That  was  what  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  lay  and  clerical,  required;  and 
he  ventured  to  assert  that  with  nothing 
short  of  that  should  they  be  content, 
Irish  Members  would  have  the  satisf ac- 
tion of  having  done  their  duty  in  placing 
before  the  House  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  and  the  House  must  be 
responsible  if  they  annulled  the  consti- 
tutional privileges  of  4,000,000  of  people, 
and  set  at  defiance  their  expressed  opi- 
nions in  matters  which  exclusively  con- 
cerned interests  of  their  own.  For  his 
part,  he  had  always  voted  with  the 
Liberal  party ;  but,  if  on  this  occasion 
he  had  to  separate  liimself  from  them 
in  opposing  this  Bill,  he  believed  hewaa 
still  adhering  to  those  principles  to  which 
ho  had  always  been  faithful,  and  that  it 
was  the  Liberals  who  were  doing  violence 
to  those  opinions, 

L<:>UD  ROBEIIT  MONTAGU  [The 
Time^  report]  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Cahie  had  remarked 
that  he  considered  this  question  one  of 
the  greatest  public  importance,  and  in 
that  opinion  he  concurred,  because  tho 
question  involved  the  whole  future  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  We  cried  out  for 
higher  education  where  there  was  none, 
because  it  raised  the  people,  and  without 
it  they  were  degraded.  The  question 
involved  was  no  less  than  this — whether 
Ireland  was  in  the  future  to  be  contented 
and  to  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
or  whether  she  was  always  to  remain 
discontented — a  thorn  in  our  side  and  a 
danger  in  case  of  war  ?  He  looked  on 
that  BiQ  veiy  much  as  he  did  on  the 
Alabama  arbitration,  as  a  step  in  the 
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right  direction — as  an  attempt  to  do  what 
was  right  and  beneficial  to  the  eounti-y, 
though  somewhat  bungling  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  not  per- 
forming all  that  they  desired  it  should 
effect.  He  did  not  blame  the  Govern- 
ment altogether  for  that,  but  aseiibed  it 
to  our  Parliamentary  system.  If  Lord 
Palmorston  had  been  there  and  had 
been  consulted  on  that  Bill,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  hated  the  bigotry  of 
secularism,  that  he  did  not  care  one 
whit  for  the  religion  of  denominational- 
ism,  but  that  there  was  one  thing  he 
lr*ved  and  revered — namely,  a  majority, 
lie  did  not  believe  the  present  Prime 
Minister  would  have  said  a  thing  exactly 
like  that ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Bill  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  heard  it  urged  that 
if  ho  did  this  and  did  that  he  would  not 
secujre  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  a  vice  in  our  system  that 
the  person  who  had  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  details,  and  knew  what  wavS 
best  for  the  country,  found  himself 
thwarted  by  the  666  Gentlemen  who 
came  to  that  House  to  legislate  the 
moment  the  shooting  was  over.  But  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  failed  in  car- 
lying  his  Bill,  ho  would  have  worked  a 
great  change  in  pubHc  opinion,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  more  successful 
attempts  in  another  year.  The  Con- 
servative party  had  always  held  the 
doctrine  that  learning  was  but  a  means 
of  education,  and  tliat  the  essential 
thing  was  training,  tlio  forming  of  the 
miud,  the  acfjuisitiou  of  moral  and  reli- 

fious  habits.  To  seoure  that  thoy  must 
ave  denominational  Colleges,  because 
those  Colleges  stood  in  hco  parentu^  and 
were  bound  to  teach  moral  and  religious 
habits.  If  Conservatism  meant  any- 
thing, it  meant  resistance  to  revolu- 
tionary doctnnea,  and  the  inculcation  of 
respect  for  authority,  Tho  late  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Murray, 
said  the  Government  would  fail  in  its 
object  in  training  the  youth  of  Ireland 
to  be  good  men  and  loyal  subjects,  if 
religious  instruction  and  moral  conduct 
were  not  duly  provided  for  and  guard t<d 
by  every  precaution  which  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  could  devise.  If  the 
Irish  people  wore  apt  to  take  up  with 
Fenianism  and  other  political  agitationSj 
it  was  because  they  had  not  made  them 
loyal  subjects  by  giving  them  the  reli- 
gious education  they  desired.  That  father 
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of  Conservatism,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1799  pro- 
posed a  union  of  the  Legislatures  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  granting  to  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  of  all  the  rights  and  privilegea 
enjoyed  by  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects.  Part  of  his  scheme  was  an 
adequate  and  oft'eettial  provision  for  tho 
Catholic  clergy.  It  would  bo  well  ftir 
the  puny  Conservatives  of  oxir  days  to 
try  to  imitate  that  policy*  Again,  in 
May,  1805,  Mr.  Pitt,  recurring  to  the 
same  subject,  eaid^ — 

**  My  idea  waa  to  render  the  priosta  dop€iiil<*nt 
in  some  sort  upon  the  Govemtnent,  and  thiii 
links,  as  it  were,  betwettn  the  CTOvemment  and 
the  people." 

At  that  i>eriod  there  was  a  State  Chur«A 
in  Ireland  ^ — i.  ^.,  the  principle  of  tho 
State  treating  all  rehgions  on  an  equality 
was  denied.  Now  that  piinciple  haa 
been  affirmed,  and  therefore  the  argu* 
ment  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt's  views  was 
now  all  the  stronger.  On  the  13th  of 
Februaiy  the  present  Prime  Minister 
asked — 

**  Do  wG  intend,  or  do  w^  not  int^'nd,  to  (ixiwid 
to  OUT  Roniiin  Catholic  fellow-unbjectu  the  fidl 
benefit  of  ciWl  equality  on  a  footing  exactly  the 
same  as  that  on  which  it  is  granted  to  mcmhcri 
of  other  r<^gioua  jj^TBuasions  P 

The  House  then  expressed  lis  assent  by 
cheers,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
coDJiired  it  on  grounds  of  ^' generosity 
and  policy"  to  '^hold  that  opinion  boldly 
and  frankly."  No  doubt  it  wsw  hard  for 
the  British  House  of  Commons  ta  look 
on  Irish  queBtions  with  Iris^h  eyes,  hut  it 
could  look  on  them  in  thelight  uf  ju&tico 
and  equality^  and  determine  to  maintain 
no  invidious  dietinctions  in  religion,  or 
to  make  conscience  a  bar  to  adirancement. 
Tho  Protestant  majority  of  that  House 
should  act  upon  the  golden  rule  of  doing 
to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Supposing  "Home  Eule"  bore  sway  ia 
Ireland,  how  would  the  Protestant  mi- 
nority there  like  their  rulers  to  treat 
them  ?  In  regard  to  higher  education 
in  Ireland,  both  aides  of  the  House  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  grievance. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucldnghom* 
shire  practically  admitted  it  in  1868  when 
he  mooted  his  scheme.  The  right  hoa. 
Member  for  BuckinghaDishire  showed 
his  foresight  by  proposing  to  give  a 
charter  to  a  Catholic  University  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  tho    only  reaaonablt 
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should  remember  that  all  disputes  and 
differences  of  opinion  in  Ireland  did  not 
relate  to  theological  subjeotfi,  but  had 
reference  to  historical  events  also,  Buch 
as  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Aneh- 
rim.     There  was  another  objectionable 
clause  in  the  Bill — namely,  that  under 
which  anyone  might  come  up  from  any 
part  of  Ireland  to  be  examined  without 
having  to  receive  any  College  training 
whatever.    Examination  no  doubt  tended 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools,  but 
he  agreed  with  the  learned  Professor  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
that  what  was  principally  required  was 
training.     But  ought   not  the  learned 
Member,  when  he  so   stated,   to  have 
gone  a  little  further,  and  said  that  if 
College  training  was  the  one  thing  re- 
quired help  ought  to  be   given  to  the 
Colleges,  and  not  endowment  to  the  se- 
cular University,  which  gave  no  training 
whatever  ?     He  had  taken  his  stand  on 
the  ground  of  justice  and  equality*  but 
there  was  this  further  ground — that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  brought  into  sympathy 
and  harmony  with  England.     That  fact 
had  been  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
and  why?     They  had   endeavoured  to 
keep  Ireland  without  any  higher  educa- 
tion at  all,  and  when  that  coidd  be  so 
no  longer,  they  tried  to  force  upon  her  a 
system  which  she  had  long  and  consis- 
tently refused  to  receivn.     How  could 
thoy  hope  to  bring  Ireland  into  sjTnpathy 
and  harmony  with  England  by  running 
counter  to  the  principles  to  which  she 
had  been,    and  would  continue  to   be, 
true?     The  Bill  of  Her  Majosty'a  Go- 
vernment did  not  meet  the  admitted  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.     The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  dis- 
eatiefied  with  it,  and,  therefore,  even  if 
it  paseed,  the  agitation  would  be  con* 
tinucd.     It  had  been  said  that  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Bishops  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject.     That  was  not 
the  case,     [*^  Oh !  '*]     They  were  united 
in  opinion.     [**  No,  no."]     There  was 
not  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  on  the  subject.     [**  Oh  ! ''] 
That  he  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  there  was 
no  use  in  den3ing  it.     [Mr.  Giju:>stoxe 
made  a  gesture  of  dissenL]     If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment denied  it,  let  him  produce  his 
proofs.      Ho    again    asserted  that    the 
Bishops  were  of  one  mind,  and  he  as- 
serted too  that  an  agitation  would  arise 
in  Ireland  which  would,  perhaps,  make 
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England  fear.  [  ^  *  Oh !  * »]  Yes,  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  wrung  from  tho 
fears  of  England  ;  agitation  had  obtained 
an  increase  of  the  Maynooth  Grant ;  the 
Fenian  organisation  had  disestablished 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  ['*  No,  no,"  and 
"  Hear,  hear."]  The  same  organization 
had  disestablished  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land. [•^No,"  and  "Hear,  hear.*'] 
Let  them  not  wait  until  dangers  iu 
the  East  and  threatonings  in  the  West 
forced  them  to  grant  to  Ii^land  that 
education  which  in  justice  she  de- 
manded. By  refusing  that  just  demand 
they  wei-e  giving  the  most  cogent  ar- 
gument to  the  Home  Kider,  and  placing 
the  most  powerful  weajjon  in  the  handb 
of  the  Fenians,  who  would  say  they  had 
never  got  justice  from  an  English  Par- 
liament, and  never  would  until  they 
obtained  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  if  the  BUI 
they  were  now  asked  to  read  a  second 
time  should  be  rejected,  its  defeat  would 
constitute,  perhaps^  the  most  striking 
homage  ever  offered  to  the  eloquence  of 
a  statesman.  Had  they  been  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  measure  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  intro- 
duced it,  they  were  so  charmed,  so 
dazzled,  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  no  one  could  doubt  there 
would  have  been  almost  an  unani- 
mous opinion  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading.  But  experience  had  taught 
them,  and  never  had  a  ti-uth  been  more 
forcibly  shown  than  on  that  occa«ioiJ, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  n 
measure  simply  by  the  speech  of  the 
Minister  who  brought  it  in,  but  that  the 
clauses  must  be  carefully  studied.  Hear- 
ing from  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view  in  intro^ 
ducing  the  Bill  was  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Ireland,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  studj'  the  question 
from  that  point  of  view ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
assisted  by  many  men  of  distinguished 
academical  position,  who  were  most  com* 
petent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  pro- 
bable influence  upon  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  upon  University  teach« 
ing.  He  had  been  very  anxious  not  to 
bo  boti'ayed  either  into  premature  ap- 
proval or  premature  condemnation  of 
the  measure.  It  was  evident  the  Prim© 
Minister  had  devoted  so  much  labour 
and  so  much  thought  to  the  measure,  that 
it  was  only  due  to  him  his  productioxt 
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sKould  receive  a  corresponding  amount 
of  careful  attention  at  their  hands.     He 
had,  therefore,  with   the   assistance  of 
I  the   friends  to  whom  he  had   alluded, 
!  endeavoured  to  study  the  Bill  as  closely 
as  he  could,  and,  with  the  peiTnissiou  of 
I  the   House,   he  would,   as  briefly   and 
candidly  as  possible,  lay  their  conclu- 
I  fiions  before  them.     It  would  be  in  their 
I  recoUection  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  waa  occu- 
I  pied  in  proving  that  University  education 
in  Ireland  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  that  a  certain  class  in  that 
country  were  suffering  under  a  grievance. 
Both  of  these  propositions  were  cordially 
endorsed — at  any  rate  on  that  side  of 
the  House.     It  would  be  strange  if  he 
and  those  about  him,  who  had  striven  for 
six   years   against   every  obstacle  that 
could  be  placed  in   the   path  of  inde- 
pendent Members,  io  force  the  question 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  had 
not  accepted  them,     Thoy  admitted  that 
University  education  in  Ireland  was  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.      But  admit- 
ting the  existence   of  the   grievance — 
j   although  they  gave  to  it  a  veiy  different 
I   interpretation   from  that  given  by  the 
I  Prime  Minister — ^would  the  present  meo^ 
sure  remove  that   grievance?     On  the 
I   contrary,    without   doubting    the    good 
intentions  or  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  ho  thought    ho  could 
prove  that  the  measure  woidd  make  the 
condition  of  University  education  in  Ije* 
land  not  more   satisfactory,   hut  more 
unsatisfactory ;  that  it  woidd  introduce 
worse  evils  than  it  would  cure,  and  would 
utterly  fail  to  touch  the  grievance   as 
stated  and  as  understood  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself.     Never  had  a 
measure  been  introduced  into  this  House 
which  had  been  rejected  with  so  much 
unanimity.      The  very  class  for  whoso 
benefit  it  was  meant  were  the  first  to 
repudiate  and  reject  it.     He  might  be 
told  that  the  merits  of  the  measure  were 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  satisfied  the 
extremes  of  neither  party.  If  it  rendered 
Ithem  discontented  only,  he  could  admit 
^■ie  force  of  the  argument ;  but  could  it 
^^■1  proved  that  even  moderate  men  in 
Ireland  were   satisfied  with   it  ?      Tho 
reason  for  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
easily  understood.      No  principle   was 
consistently  carried  out  in  the  Bill.     It 
was  just  one  of  those  compromises  on 
give-and-take  principle,  which,  in- 
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tended  to  please  everybody,  ended  by 
pleasing  noDody.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  who  had  condemned  it  in  such 
uncompromising  language  had  been  ac- 
cused of  being  illogical,  inconsistent, 
and  ungrateful.  Without,  however,  in 
the  least  agreeing  with  their  views,  he 
was  bound  to  say  the  Eoman  CathoHe 
Prelates  had  always  told  us  what  they 
wanted  with  perfect  straightforwardness, 
and  we  had  never  been  left  a  moment  in 
doubt  as  to  what  would  satisfy  their 
demands.  It  was  not  they,  but  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  been  illogical 
and  inconsistent ;  for,  according  to  hia 
speech,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  bound  to 
gratify  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  and  to  give  an  adequate 
and  proportional  endowment  to  their 
educational  institutions.  Before  dealing 
with  this  subject,  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  those  provisions  of 
the  Bill  which  might  be  regarded  as  its 
accessories.  First  of  aU,  it  was  proposed 
to  abolish  the  Queen's  University  and 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  As  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Queen's  University,  no 
one  had  asked  for  it.  No  academic  re- 
former approved  it.  On  the  contrary, 
everyone  whose  opinion  was  worth  any- 
thing, was  against  it,  and  the  whole 
experience  of  every  other  country  was 
antagonistic  to  such  a  proposal.  In 
countries  where  University  education 
was  most  prosperous,  had  obtained  the 
deepest  hold,  and  did  tht*  most  to  fonn 
national  character  and  develop  the  bust 
national  qualities,  there  would  be  found 
not  one,  but  .several  Universities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  edu- 
cation had  most  declined,  this  unfortu- 
nate plan  of  centrfUi^ation  had  been 
adopted.  If  you  wished  to  point  to 
countries  where  University  education 
had  been  most  prosperous,  you  would 
select  Germany,  with  its  20  Universi- 
ties, and  Scotland,  a  small  country,  with 
its  four  Universities.  Now,  Scotch  Mem- 
bers were  generally  shi-ewd  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interests;  but 
ho  would  warn  them  '^that  coming 
events  cast  their  shadow  before  them" — 
and  if  thf?y  were  induced  to  vote  for  this 
centralising  policy  in  University  educa- 
tion, where  would  their  four  Universities 
be  ill  10  years  time?  They  would  be 
amalgamated  into  a  Central  Board,  the 
creature  of  political  nomination,  with  a 
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political  officer  presiding  over  it — pos- 
Bibly  the  Lord  Advocate.  France  bad 
only  one  University,  and  every  writer 
on  the  subject  regretted  it.  Belgium 
was  in  much  the  same  position,  and  a 
high  authority  said — **  It  causes  the  Pro- 
fessors to  conform  to  a  uniform  atandardj 
and  by  degrees  it  stifles  initiative,  and 
the  genuine  spirit  of  research.*'  The 
proposal  to  abolifth  the  Queen's  TJniver- 
ftity  was  indefensible  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  would  stifle  wholesome  com- 
petition. Everyone  who  knew  anything 
about  our  English  Universities  knew 
that  their  eonmtion  would  not  be  bo 
Batisfactory  were  it  not  for  the  stimulus 
one  University  gave  the  other.  Cam- 
bridge would  not  be  in  so  satisfactory  a 
position  were  it  not  for  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don; and  so  with  Oxford  and  London, 
But  indefensible  as  it  was  to  abolish  the 
Queen's  University,  the  proposal  to  abo- 
lish Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  was  more 
in  defensible  still.  He  could  not  help  re* 
peating  the  complaint  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice),  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  describing  Galway  College,  did  not 
quote  the  figures  for  the  last  year,  which 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous years  in  its  existence.  No  one  could 
doubt  that  at  the  present  time  Galway 
was  doing  exceUent  work,  considering 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  placed.  It  was  not  resorted  to 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy.  Those  who  frequente*! 
it  were  chiefly  the  sous  of  small  fanait^rs 
and  poor  tradesmen.  But  conaideruig 
tho  number  of  students  turned  out  by 
this  College  in  the  remote  West  of  Ire- 
land ;  considering  their  position  at  the 
}>rnsent  moment — high  up  in  the  Eng- 
ish  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  pur- 
suing honourable  professional  careers, 
or  oven  sitting  on  tne  judicial  Bench — 
what  would  their  position  have  been  had 
not  this  College  existed  ?  And  could  the 
House  for  a  moment  think  of  sanction- 
ing this  objectionable  proposal  ?  Nothing 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  did  he 
regret  so  much  as  the  part  in  which  the 
riglit  hon.  Gentleman  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  students  in  Galway-  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  fallacy  in  his  argu* 
meat.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  each  student  in  Arts 
at  £l230  ;  of  each  medical  student,  £180; 
and  of  each  law  student,  over  £300. 
But  he  arrived  at  these  results  by  coa- 
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sideriug  that  each  Professor's  work  ^ras 
solely  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
students  who  proceeded  to  degrees,  and 
not  by  the  number  he  taught.  [Mr. 
GiADSTOifE  :  No,  no !  ]  He  protested 
against  the  whole  system  of  estimating 
the  utility  of  a  system  as  an  auctioneer, 
a  salesman,  or  an  appraiser  would  esti- 
mate it;  and  we  could  have  little  ex- 
pected such  a  mode  of  appraising  results 
from  a  Prime  Minister  who,  above  all 
others,  was  distinguished  for  his  high 
culture  and  his  great  scholarship.  If 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  proceeded  upon 
this  plan,  where  was  he  going  to  stop  ? 
If  Gal  way  College  were  to  be  abolished, 
why  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  few 
hours  afterwards  recommend  'Her  Ma- 
jesty to  fill  up  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 
What  was  the  justification  of  many  of 
the  Colleges  in  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's own  University?  Last  Session 
75  students  entered  at  Galway  College, 
which  had  an  income  of  £10,000  a-y ear. 
At  Magdalen  College  only  25  students 
matriculated,  and  its  revenues  were  said 
to  be  £40,000  a-year.  The  arithmetioal 
argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of  abo- 
lishing Magdalen  College  was  12  times 
as  strong  as  it  was  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing Galway  0<:»llege,  But  take  the  very 
College  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  so  distinguished  a  member. 
The  average  matriculations  at  Christ 
Church,  were  70  a-year.  Tliis  was  about 
the  nuinbcr  matriculated  at  Galway.  But 
compare  the  revenues  of  the  two  Col- 
legos,  If,  then,  the  arithmetical  argu- 
ment were  pressed  to  a  logical  condu- 
sion^  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
arrive  at  some  very  awkward  resulta* 
To  prove  the  necessity  of  destroying 
Queen*8  College,  Galway,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laid  down  the  extraordinary 
doctrine  that  no  one  was  to  he  considered 
a  University  student  unless  he  was  a 
student  in  Arts ;  and  he  added  that  every- 
body who  knew  anything  of  the  Univer- 
sities would  endorse  this  opinion.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  emphatically  denied 
the  assertion,  and  most  University  au- 
thorities would  confirm  Ins  statement- 
If  the  Premieres  opinion  were  well 
founded,  what  became  of  the  4,000  Scotch 
students  on  whom  he  dwelt  so  much? 
They  were  not  all  students  in  Arts.  As 
he  was  informed,  at  least  one-half  of 
them  were  professional  students.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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letoan  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to 
e  whole  current  of  University  reform, 
niversity  reformers  rtt  Oxford  and  Cam* 
idge  had  been  trying  to  establi&h  other 
schools  besides  the  schools  of  Art.     Yet 
Queen^s  College,  Galway»  was  to  be  sa- 
ificod,  forsooth,  because  it  hod  only  so 
^  any  students  in  Arts.   Accept  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Government,  and  Queen*8 
CJoUege,    Cork,  waa  not  worth  a  year's 
purchase.     The  arguiiienta  for  its  aboh- 
lion  were  much  stionger  than  those  for 
tht>  abolition  of  Qiieeu^s  College,  Galway» 
they  took  the  test  of  the  right  hon. 
entleman  himself  —  namely,  the  stu- 
nts in  Arts  j  the  number  of  those  in 
rk  at  the  present  time  only  exceeded 
OBO  of  Galway  by  40  per  cent,  while 
e  population  of  Cork  exceeded  that  of 
olway  by  600   per  cent.     So  that   a 
nger  argument  could  be  made  out 
favour  of  the   abolition  of   Queen's 
College,  Cork,  than  of  the  College  at  Gal- 
way.     The  truth  was,  that  this  proposal 
to  abolish  Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  in- 
dicated a  settled  determination  t^  dis- 
parage united  education  in  Ireland,  and 
ultimately  to  root  it  out  of  the   land. 
The  Prime  Minister's  argument  was  in- 
genious and  elaborate ;  but  when  the 
House  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church,   and  the 
reai  of  constant  Parliamentary  inter- 
rence,  instead  of  these  Colleges  being 
a  failure,  it  proved  that  a  sti'ong  desire 
wfts  really  felt  by  the  Irish  people  to 
rticipate  in  the  advantages  of  united 
education.    What  do  we  find  upon  look- 
ing back  a  few  years.  The  figures  quoted 
by  the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  proved  that 
up   to    18G5  these  Colleges  were   in  a 
state  of  progress — from  that  year  they 
I      began   to  decline.     Was  this   an   acci- 
dt^ntal  circumstance?    In    1865   began 
1^      the    policy   of    denouncing    these   CqI- 
h'ges.     In  1 865  Archbishop  Cullen  saitl 
Uiat  those  parents  and  guardians  who 
permitted  their  children  to  attend  these 
I      CcDllegos  wore  unworthy  of  ,the  sacra- 
^■pients   of   the  Church,  and  should  be 
^Ibxcluded  from  them.     Just  at  the  same 
[     time  Dr.  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
declared  that  those  fathers  and  mothers 
who  persisted  in  sending  their  children 
to  receive  this  kind  of  education  diare- 
warded    the  warnings,   entreaties,   and 
decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Chui'cb, 
and  that  those  who  were  gmlty  of  such 
iiduct  should  be  deprived  of  the  Holy 


Sacraments  and  the  Eucharist.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  cruel,  cowai-dly — ^he  would 
even  say  a  more  inhuman — denunciation 
ever  uttered?  Why,  this  Bishop  could 
not  have  used  stronger  language  if  those 
parents  had  been  sending  a  daughter  to 
prostitution  or  a  son  to  some  sink  of  vice. 
But  that  was  not  the  worst — these  de- 
nunciations showed  that  Parliament  had 
not  completely  carried  out  the  work  of 
amancipation  when  it  had  struck  oiT  the 
fetters  which  prevented  men  from  enjoy* 
ing  bodily  freedom.  He  regretted  to 
have  to  say  that  at  the  time  these  cruel 
and  cowardly  dennnciatiotis  ajipeared 
they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  a  Liberal 
Government.  The  period  in  question 
was  that  of  threatened  Parliamentary 
interference — the  period  of  the  Supple- 
mental Cliarter  for  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity— which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
force  on  that  they  violated  their  under- 
taking with  Parhament*  That  was 
strong  language — and  he  should  not 
have  used  if  it  were  his  own — it  was  the 
language  of  that  master  of  arti&tic  de- 
scription, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, These  denunciations  being  hurled 
by  the  superior  clergy,  and  the  threat  of 
Parliamentary  interference  being  con- 
stantly repeated,  was  it  surprising  that 
th«  Queen's  Colleges  shoidd  somewhat 
decMne  ?  Why  he,  for  one,  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  they  had  ceased 
to  exist  altogether.  But  they  had  turned 
the  tide.  The  struggle  they  had  carried 
ou  with  so  much  success  under  such  un- 
paralleled obstacles,  showed  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  priestly 
denunciations,  appreciated  united  educa- 
tion, and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
British  ParUament  would  deprive  them 
of  tliis  blessing  and  advantage,  He 
now  came  it)  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  First,  there  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Governing  Council.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had 
qaoted  various  precedents  to  show  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  ask  for  the  names 
of  his  Council,  His  precedents,  how- 
ever, had  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
T\Tiat  was  there  in  common  between  the 
appointment  of  four  or  five  Boundary 
Commissioners  and  a  Governing  Body 
which  was  to  control  tlie  fortunes  of  a 
National  University,  and  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  intrust  powers  never  given 
to  any  University  Council  that  ever 
existed  before  ?  "VVTiat  was  wanted  was 
impartial  men ;  but  the  Prime  Minister 
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"was  absolutely  bilent  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  this  Council  was  to  be  consti- 
tuted. Was  he  to  be  guided  by  men  of 
the  greatest  academical  experience,  or 
was  h©  about  to  adopt  a  nrinciplo 
fraught  with  especial  mis<^luef  in  Ire- 
land, that  this  Council  must  necessarily 
represent  not  academic  learning,  but 
religious  opinion  ?  Was  it  to  contain  a 
certain  number  of  Protestants  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Roman  Catholics  ?  But 
he  had  a  wider  and  more  potent  argu- 
mont  against  this  Council.  He  objected 
to  having  the  new  University  handed 
over  to  be  the  creature  of  political  nomi- 
nations»  The  Prime  Minister  attempted 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  this  Council 
and  the  functions  of  the  Governing 
Bodies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  But 
let  the  House  consider  the  difierence. 
This  Council  was  to  be  the  creature  of 
political  nominations.  It  would  have  to 
appoint  Professors,  to  prescribe  the  sub- 
jects for  examination,  to  subject  the 
Professors  to  a  sort  of  censorship  never 
dreamt  of  before,  to  frame  a  curriculum^ 
to  dispose  of  vast  endowments,  to  decide 
what  Professorships  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  manage  everything  con- 
noet^^d  with  the  University.  The  Councils 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  not  the 
result  of  political  nomination,  but  were 
purely  academical  bodies  elected  by  the 
Universities  themselves.  They  were  not 
intrusted  with  a  tithe  of  these  powers. 
They  were  simply  councils  of  initiation. 
Thoy  could  not  appoint  new  Professors, 
or  increase  their  salaries,  or  alter  the 
examinations,  or  introduce  the  slightest 
change  into  the  curriculum,  without  first 
obtaining  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University.  Thero- 
foro  there  was  no  parallel  whatever 
between  the  two  Councils.  But  not  only 
would  this  new  Council  be  the  result  of 
political  nomination,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  the  BUI  was  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  new  University  should  be  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  lie  wished 
for  one  moment  to  ask  hon.  Members 
what  they  would  think  if  it  were  pro- 
posed that  the  English  Universities 
should  be  presided  over  by  some  one  who, 
by  the  exigencies  of  party  or  by  faithful 
voting,  had  been  made  Home  Secretary 
or  First  Comnussioner  of  Works  ?  But, 
then,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Loi-d 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  not  simply  a 
political    officer;  ho  was  also  a  Court 
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official.    Well,  he  wondered  what  would 
be  thought  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  if 
it  were  proposed  that  they  should  be 
presided  over  not  even  by  a  Home  Secre- 
tary or  a  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
but  by  the  Lord  Chaniberlain  ?   The  pro- 
posal was  80  preposterous  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  it,  if  it  did 
not  show  a  settled  determination,  which 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  to 
fetter   this   new  University  which   the 
Government  were  going  to  call  into  ex- 
istence by  the  degrading  bonds  of  poli- 
tical subserviency.     And,  forsooth,  this 
policy  was  to  be  tried  in  Ireland  of  all 
countries  in  the  world,  as  if  every  Minister 
responsible  for  this  Bill  did  not  know 
far  better  than  ho  could  tell  him  that, 
above  all  tilings  that  had  caused   the 
misfortunes  of  Ireland,  nothing  had  done 
80  much  to  bring  her  unliappiness  as  the 
curse  of  political  subserviency*     Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  had  been  a  place  where 
honours  and  emolument's  could  be  won 
without  subserviency  to  political  party, 
but  henceforward  it  was  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  a  politically  created  corporation. 
It  was  the  iiioro  necessary  toscTUtinise  tho 
composition  of  the  Council,  and  to  force 
from  the  Government  the  principle  that 
was  to  regulate  its  construction,  when 
they     remembered    the     extraordinary 
powers  that  were  to  be  intrusted  to  it. 
There  was  to  be  no  check,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover,  on  the  numbers  of  the 
Colleges  which    it   might   affiliate.     It 
might  affiliate  20  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
naries in  Ireland.     There  was  no  reason, 
indeed,  why  it  should  not  also  affiliate 
every  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.    But  that  was  not  alL 
What  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
this  facility  for  affiliation  ?    It  would  act 
as  an  instruction  to  the  author! ties  of 
the  various  educational  institutions  to 
enter  upon  a  rivalry  of  denominational 
Bchools,  in   which   the  interests  of  the 
higher  education  would  be  forgotten  in 
order  to  obtain  the  denominational  ma- 
jority on   t\\B  Governing  Council.     He 
now  came  to  still  more   extraordinary 
provLsions.     Not  only  would  the  CounoU 
have  to  affiliate  Colleges,  but  they  would 
have  to  enforce  a  degi*ading  censorship 
upon  Professors,     Its  members   would 
have  to  carry  out  provisions  which,  as 
he  should  presently  show,  would  exclude 
almost   every  branch   of  learning,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  the  administrators 
of  such  regulations  with  regard  to  ex- 
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amlnations  tliat  examinationB  might 
henceforward  become  a  farce.  Never 
before  were  such  proposals  brought  for- 
ward by  any  Government ,  even  in  the 
most  despotic  country,  ag  those  propo- 
sals  to  exclude  certain  subjects  from  the 
University  curriculum^  and  to  impose 
the  most  degrading  censorship  ever 
thought  of  upon  the  Professors.  If 
modem  history  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  were  excluded,  what  is  the 
tjniversity  going  to  teach  ?  Why,  even 
the  teaching  of  the  favourite  language 
of  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  ren- 
dered a  farce,  as  a  Professor  would  not 
be  able  to  lecture  on  the  most  distin- 
guished classical  authors.  Last  week, 
being  at  Cambridge,  he  gave  a  copy  of 
the  Bill  to  a  distinguished  lecturer  on 
Aristotle,  and  witliout  saying  a  word 
which  might  bias  his  opinion^  he  asked 
him  to  read  the  *'  gagging  clauses/^  and 
to  state  what  would  be  the  result  if 
similar  clauses  were  extended  to  this 
University.  And  here  he  would,  in 
passing,  remark  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science  were  as  sacred  in  England  as  in 
Ireland,  and  that  if  the  rights  of  con- 
Boience  in  Ireland  required  this  protec- 
tion, they  would  soon  require  the  same 
protection  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glas- 
gow, St.  Andrews^  and  Aberdeen. 
Well,  he  gave  the  Bill  to  the  lecturer, 
saying — ^^  Consider  these  clauses  with 
regard  to  your  lectures  on  Aristotle." 
His  reply  waa — 

**  K  these  ekusea  were  extended  to  this  TTm- 
versity,  I  coiild  never  give  a  lecture  on  Aristotle 
without  breaking  the  liw." 

If  the  House  would  excuse  him  for 
quoting  his  own  individual  experience, 
he  would  add  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  lecture  on  political  economy 
without  referring  to  the  events  of  mo- 
dern history.  Take  up  Adam  Smith, 
for  example,  glance  over  ten  pages  of 
liiat  great  author,  and  you  would  find 
that  to  teach  political  economy  without 
referring  to  modem  history  made  the 
subject  a  political  farce.  Again,  the 
Professors  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  degrading  censorship  ever  dreamt 
of.  He  would  frankly  own— he  did  not 
like  to  be  constantly  referring  to  his 
own  experience,  but  it  happened  that 
people  could  speak  with  greater  force  on 
matters  which  were  within  their  own 
experience,  and  tliis  must  be  his  apology 
— ^ne  oould  frankly  say  that  there  was 
no  position  in  life  which  he  was  likely 
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ever  to  enjoy  that  he  valued  so  much  aa 
the  Professorship  he  held  at  Cambridge. 
Now,  if  the  Prime  Minister  could  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  these  clauses  into 
the  English  Universities,  he  should  feel 
that  he  could  not  oonseientioualy  hold 
his  Professorship  for  a  single  hour.  He 
would  not  submit  to  the  degradation. 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  would  suppose 
a  Professor  of  Political  Economy  were 
lecturing  on  pauperism.  This  he  could 
not  do  without  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  cotdd  not  treat 
of  that  subject  without  referring  to  the 
indigence  produced  by  the  breaking-up 
of  the  monastic  institutions  and  render- 
ing the  Poor  Law  ni^cessary,  K,  how- 
ever, in  lecturing  he  referred  to  monas-  ^ 
tic  institutions,  a  student  would  perhaps  H 
write  and  say — ^'*  If  you  refer  to  them  ™ 
again  you  will  offend  my  religious  con- 
victions.*' Now,  would  any  man  submit 
to  be  called  before  a  University  Council 
— not  created  by  the  University,  but 
the  creatm*e  of  political  nomination— 
and  to  subject  himself,  without  power  of 
appeal,  to  suspension  or  any  other  pun- 
ishment the  University  might  devise  ? 
But  this  was  not  all.  Examinations 
would  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  farce, 
because  the  Bill  said  that  no  student 
was  to  suffer  any  disadvantage  for  adopt- 
ing in  law,  medicine,  modern  history, 
mental  or  moral  philosophy,  or  any  other  i 
branch  of  learning — he  wondered  why] 
the  previous  enumeration  was  made—] 
any  theory  in  preference  to  the  received  ' 
theory.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any 
questions  which  a  student  could  not 
answer,  he  would  say — '*  I  shall  not 
answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not 
adopt  that  particular  opinion."  For 
example,if  a  student  were  asked  what  was 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  he  might  say — '*  I  cannot  answer 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  square  of  the  hypotJionuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed onthe  other  two  sides  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle."  This  clause  would 
remain  a  monument  of  the  strange  vaga- 
ries of  distinguished  statesmen.  He 
would  now  call  attention  to  the  *^  gagging 
clauses,"  and  present  them  to  the  House 
in  a  very  serious  point  of  view.  When 
he  said  to  his  hon.  Friends  around  him — 
'*  Surely  you  are  never  going  to  pass  a 
Bill  by  which  the  teaching  of  modem 
history,  moral  and  mental  philosophy, 
16  prohibited,  wliile  a  degradmg  censor- 
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ship  is  imposed  on  teaohers  and  ex- 
aminers?" they  all  said —"  Oh,  of 
course,  the  Government  will  drop  those 
clauses."  Yes,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  drop  iJiem.  But  the 
Government  could  never  repair  the  mis- 
chief which  their  very  proposal  had  in- 
flicted on  the  future  of  Irish  educa- 
tion. Never,  indeed,  had  there  been  a 
truer  exemplification  of  the  saying — 
**  The  evil  that  men  do  Uves  after  them." 
The  House  might  reject  the  Bill  and 
repudiate  these  clauses;  but  hencefor- 
ward every  priest  who  desired  to  cramp 
and  fetter  flie  mind  would  be  able  to 
say — **  This  is  not  my  opinion.  I  am 
not  acting  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
the  Vatican.  In  telling  you  that  you 
cannot  go  to  an  institution  where  modem 
history  and  philosophy  are  taught,  I  am 
not  expressing  my  own  opinion,  but  am 
simply  giving  effect  to  a  policy  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  an  English 
(Jovemment  and  the  approval  of  a  Libe- 
ral Administration."  Now,  bearing  this 
consideration  in  mind,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  united 
education,  and  could  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  the  endowment  of  de- 
nominational institutions  in  Ireland. 
Everybody  knew  from  the  denuncia- 
tions which  had  been  uttered  by  Bishops 
and  priests  in  Ireland  what  a  terrible 
struggle  those  Irish  parents  and  guar- 
dians had  had  to  carry  on,  who  wished 
their  sons  to  enjoy  a  united  education. 
The  point  he  wished  particularly  to  im- 
press on  the  House  was  that  hencefor- 
ward that  struggle  would,  in  consequence 
of  these  proposals  of  the  Government, 
bectune  inS&nitely  more  difficult,  and,  in 
fact,  impossible ;  for  each  priest  would 
now  be  able  to  say — "You  send  your 
sons  to  Cork,  to  Galway,  and  to  Trinity. 
In  those  institutions  there  are  Professor- 
ships of  History  and  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy ;  but  an  English  Government 
and  a  Liberal  Cabinet  has  told  you  that 
your  conscience  cannot  be  safe  in  insti- 
tutions where  those  subjects  are  taught, 
and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  remove 
your  sons  from  them."  Thus,  in  a  few 
years  the  enemies  of  imited  education, 
having  this  weapon  to  work  with,  would 
be  able  to  get  almost  every  Catholic  out 
of  Trinity  College  and  out  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  What  would  be  the  next  in- 
evitable step  ?  They  would  say,  and  say 
with  truth — '*  Trinity  College  has  an 
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endowment  of  £50,000  a-year,  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges  have  an  endowment  of 
£10,000.  In  these  institutions  those 
subjects  are  taught,  which  an  English 
Government  says  ought  not  to  be  taught, 
if  adequate  protection  is  to  be  given  to 
rights  of  conscience.  Therefore,  you 
cannot  safely  intrust  your  children  to 
them.  You  must  come  into  our  own  in- 
stitutions, wUch  possess  no  endowments. 
We  have  a  claim  to  endowments,  and 
that  claim  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist." Let  hon.  Members  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  consequences  of  destroy- 
ing united  education  in  Ireland.  Was 
there  any  Catholic  in  that  House  who 
had  been  educated  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  would  not  bear  him  out 
when  he  said  that  he  must  look  back  on 
his  College  career  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, and  be  glad  he  had  been  brought 
into  contact  with  his  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  ?  Again,  was  there  any  Pro- 
testant in  that  House  who  would  not 
regret  to  see  Catholics  excluded  from 
Trinity  College  ?  In  consequence  of  being 
associated  together  in  early  life,  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  alike  took  a  kindlier 
view  of  life  than  they  otherwise  would, 
and  looked  with  a  juster  toleration  on 
religious  differences.  Therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  inflict  a  greater  injury  upon 
Ireland  than  by  encouraging  a  policy 
which  would  pleu^e  a  new  and  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
of  united  education.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter's case  rested  on  the  faxit  that  certain 
sections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  a 
grievance  in  regard  to  higher  education. 
He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  grievance,  but  thought  it  admitted 
of  a  remedy  entirely  different  from  that 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  K, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
satisfied  the  grievance,  he  was  bound  to 
say  he  should  look  not  too  scrupulously 
into  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  But  he 
had  not  satisfied  the  grievance ;  indeed, 
he  had  not  satisfied  a  single  class  in  Ire- 
land. There  was  not  the  poor  consola- 
tion that  any  section  of  opinion  in  Ire- 
land would  be  rendered  more  contented, 
while  it  was  certain  that  the  Bill  con- 
tained principles  which  would  produce 
the  utmost  mischief.  Never  beiore  had 
a  measure  been  condemned  by  so  great 
a  consensus  of  opinion.  The  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates  had  repudiated  it.  The 
Boman  Catholic  students  in  the  Catholic 
University  had  been  the  first  to  repu- 
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diata  with  indignation  those  safeguard s 
which  the  Prime  Minister  eeeraed  to 
think  their  conscience  required.  The 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin— 
that  institution  which  the  House  had 
been  told  was  nnder  such  galling  thral- 
dom to  Trinity  College — had  united  with 
the  authorities  of  the  CoQege  in  protest- 
ing against  the  Bill.  The  authorities  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  too,  had  protested 
against  many  of  its  provisions ;  while 
the  Nationalists  had  said  that  the  mea- 
sure supplied  a  conclusive  proof  that  an 
English  Parliament  was  utterly  unfit  to 

fovem  Ireland.  He  should,  however, 
e  sorry  to  overstate  his  case.  The  Bill, 
after  all,  had  not  been  unanimously  re* 
jected.  Magee  College  had  petitioned 
in  its  favour.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  Bill 
had  produced  in  Ireland  than  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  have  been  re- 
duced, in  order  to  obtain  even  the  most 
minute  modicum  of  approval  of  his  mea- 
sure, to  ask  that  the  Petition  should  be 
read  by  the  Speaker.  ["No,  no!"] 
Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  read  it 
himself.  [*'  No,  it  was  read  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table.'*]  WeH,  the  Clerk 
at  the  Table  had  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  read 
a  Petition  emanating  from  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  which  the  average 
entry  was  a  student  and  a-half  a-year. 
There  were  many  other  objections  which 
he  should  like  to  urge  against  the 
Bill*  and  he  would,  perhaps,  have  an 
oppoil unity  of  doing  so  on  some  future 
occasion.  But  he  wished,  before  he 
sat  down,  to  guard  himself  against  one 
reproach  which  he  understood  might 
be  urged  against  him,  and  which  had 
already  been  hinted  at  by  his  hon. 
Priond  the  Member  for  Tralee  (The 
O'Donoghue).  He  seemed  to  think  that 
those  who  opposed  the  Bill  and  who 
held  certain  views  with  respect  to  Uni- 
versity education  in  Ireland  were  the 
victims  of  a  *  *  No  Popery  "  mania.  Now, 
that  was  an  insinuation  which  he  thought 
they  might  with  some  confidence  repu- 
diate,  for  had  they  not  always  don©  what 
they  could  to  admit  Catholics  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  the 
English  Universities,  and  to  place  them 
on  an  exact  equality  with  every  other 
member  of  the  community?  Boman 
Catholics  were  at  the  present  moment 
xinhappily  excluded  from  many  positions 


of  honour  in  those  Universities,  but  that 
was  not  his  fault  nor  the  faidt  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted.  It  was  not  they, 
but  the  present  Government  who  pre- 
vented the  policy  of  perfect  equality 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  As  to 
the  Bill  there  were  no  doubt  many  hon. 
Members  who,  while  they  objected  to 
it,  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  amended  in 
Committee.  He  wished,  however,  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  there  was  a 
practice  growing  up  of  treating  the 
second  reading  of  Bills  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  But  high  as  the  example 
set  him  was,  ho  was  not  going  to  do 
what  was  done  last  year  on  a  similar 
occasion,  when  a  Bill  was  allowed  to 
pass  the  second  reading,  the  principle 
of  which  afterwards  was  found  to  be  so 
objectionable  that  it  was  resolved  that 
it  must  be  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.  If  the  House  voted  for  the 
second  reading,  it  voted  for  the  principle 
of  the  Bill ;  and  when  what  were  called 
the  ''gagging  clauses"  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion in  Committee,  and  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  going  to  vote  against  them, 
a  Member  of  the  Treasury  Bench  might 
rise  in  liis  place  and  say^ — **  What,  are 
you  going  to  oppose  these  gagging 
clauses,  notwithstanding  that  you  have 
voted  for  the  second  reading,  and  thus 
endorsed  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  We 
told  you  that  this  measure  was  tntended 
to  secure  the  rightjs  of  conscience,  and 
these  clauses  are  to  secure  those  rights.** 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  there  was 
in  politics  nothing  like  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible course.  It  might  be  said  that 
entertaining  the  opinions  which  he  did 
he  ought  not  to  bo  content  with  voting 
simply  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Mr. 
Boui'ke),  and  that  he  ought  ti3  oppose 
the  second  reading.  Well,  ho  wished 
there  had  been  a  direct  opposition  to 
the  second  reading  instead  of  the  Keso- 
lution.  But  of  the  liesolution  aa  far  as 
it  went  he  approved,  and  as  it  was  the 
question  before  the  House  he  should 
vote  for  it.  When,  however,  he  had  an 
oppoi-tunity,  he  would  act,  he  hoped, 
consistently,  and  vote  against  the  second 
reading.  He  trusted,  at  all  events,  that 
the  measure  would  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected  on  its  merits,  and  that  the 
decision  would  not  be  influenced  by  col- 
lateral  considerations.  The  House  was 
well  aware  that  the  judgment  even  of 
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the  most  sagacious  politicians  was  some- 
times warped  by  rumours  industriously 
circulated  of  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Well, 
what  did  a  Ministerial  crisis  mean  ?  If 
such  a  crisis  should  arise  there  would 
be  either  a  resignation  of  the  Gfovem- 
ment  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
it  was  easy  to  estimate  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  same  persons  a^ain  re- 
turned to  office  in  some  succeedmg  year 
with  principles  re-invigorated  and  re- 
stored. If  there  were  a  dissolution, 
some  hon.  Members  might  not  return  to 
that  House ;  but  if  it  was  their  lot  to 
be  defeated  at  the  poll,  they  would  only 
be  anticipating  their  fate  by  a  few 
months.  And  should  they  be  returned, 
would  it  not,  he  would  ask,  be  infinitely 
better  never  to  enter  this  House  again 
than  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would 
destroy  an  ancient  and  illustrious  Uni- 
versity, and  set  up  in  its  place  a  cor- 
poration created  by  politick  nominees, 
which  would  impose  on  University  teach- 
ing a  censorship  to  which  no  man  of  in- 
dependence would  for  one  moment  sub- 
mit, which  would  endorse  the  principle 
that  the  events  of  modem  history  and 
the  ideas  of  some  of  our  greatest  men 
could  not  be  expounded  without  suggest- 
ing the  miserable  suspicion  that  the  ob- 
ject which  the  teacher  must  have  in  view 
would  be  to  promote  some  sectarian 
squabble,  instead  of  strengthening  and 
developing  the  minds  of  his  students 
and  extending  the  range  of  thought? 
He  begged  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
patience  with  which  it  had  listened  to 
him,  and  he  had  in  conclusion  only  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  a  measure 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  law 
which,  so  far  as  University  education 
was  concerned,  would,  in  a  country  al- 
ready unhappily  disturbed  and  distracted, 
unsettle  everything  without  settling  any- 
thing, annihilate  much  that  was  good, 
and  call  into  existence  much  that  was 
bad,  and  which  would,  above  all,  in  the 
brief  but  eloquent  and  memorable  words 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  students  them- 
selves, "  prove  fatal  to  high  mental 
culture?" 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  there  was  one  part,  at  all  events, 
of  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Gren- 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down  to  which 
he  could  give  his  cordial  assent.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  speaking  of  what 
were  called  the  "gagging  dausee," 
stated  that  he  would  ^1  considerable 
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difficulty  in  discharging  his  duties  in 
any  University  in  which  they  were  in 
force.  Now,  he  never  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  any  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
lectures,  but  he  thought  he  might,  never- 
theless safely  say  that  if  he  introduced  into 
his  discourses  on  scientific  subjects  some- 
thing of  the  same  tone  which  was  to  be 
discovered  in  his  political  speeches,  he 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  clauses  to  which  he  had 
referred.  He  must,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  the  hon.  GenUeman's 
ability,  be  permitted  to  add  that  he 
doubted  whether  he  would  be  exactly  the 
most  fitting  Professor  to  lecture  on  dis- 
puted subjects  to  a  mixed  audience  com- 
posed of  Protestants  and  Boman  Catho- 
lics. The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  at  the 
outset  of  his  speech  that  he  had  given 
his  best  consideration  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  question  with  which  it  dealt.  Not, 
apparently,  having  been  satisfied  with 
the  solution  which  it  contained,  he  had 
spared  no  means  of  damaging  it  and 
throwing  discredit  upon  it.  He  did 
not  know  with  what  object  at  the 
present  staee  of  the  debate  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  devoted  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  speech  to  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Queen's  College  at  Galway, 
seeing  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  stated  in 
introducing  the  Bill,  that  the  abolition  of 
Galway  College  was  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  plan  of  the  Government.  With 
what  other  object,  then,  except  to  damage 
and  discredit  the  proposals  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment,  had  the  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
voted so  large  a  portion  of  his  speech  to 
the  clause  relating  to  that  institution? 
He  was  not  surprised  that  his  hon. 
Friend  who  moved  the  Resolution  (Mr. 
Bourke),  and  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
seconded  it  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) 
had  shown  some  not  imnatural  irritation 
at  some  parts  of  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  in  opening  the  proceedings 
that  evening.  Although  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  set  out  with  the  statement 
that  he  intended  to  answer  every  word 
of  that  speech,  he  had  failed  to  refer  to 
the  most  essential  part  of  it.  The  right 
hon.  (Gentleman  niad  asked  the  House, 
whether  in  their  opinum  it  waaUL  be 
possible  for  the  Govs 
sent  stage  of  flis  B 
laj  v^Qii  die  1> 
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CoTincil    The  Hon.  Member  had  shown 
'  several  very  good  reasons  why  it  was 
desirable   that  the   Council  should   be 
nominated,  but   he   had  not  answered 
I  that  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
.  epeech   in  which  he  had   proved  —  he 
thought  conclusively— that  the  thing  was 
an  impossibility.     The  right  hon.  0eii- 
tleman  had  acknowledged — and  all  the 
hon.  Members  of  the  Qovemmetit  ac- 
knowledged —  that  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly desirable,  and  that  it  would  ma- 
[terially  assist  to  pass  the  Bill,  were  the 
Goverument  in  a  position  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  names  of  the  Council.    He 
would,  however,  ask  whether  the  second 
reading  was  the  only  stage  at  which  the 
Bill  might  be  opposed  ?     What  was  the 
use  of  the  Beport  or  of  the  third  read- 
inp^  if  the  measure  might  not  then  be 
rejected  by  the  House  if  it  objected  to 
I  the   Council  as  constituted  by  the  Go- 
[vemment?    He    agreed    entirely    with 
[what  had  fallen  from  an  an  hon.  Mem* 
'ber(Mr.|Osborne  Morgan)  that  evening — 
namely,  that  never  before  had  a  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  a  Government,  or  the  re- 
flection of  an  important  measure,  been 
moved  upon  grounds  so  tri£ing  as  those 
now  relied  upon  by  the  hon*  Member 
opposite  and  by  the  hon.  Member  behind 
Mm.     He  was  not  son-y  that  the  debate 
had  not  been  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  (Mr.  Bourke),  and  that 
in  reality  the  principle  of  the  measure 
Liras  being  debated.     It  appeared  to  him 
I  that  the  dithculties  of  this  question — and 
fie  did  not  deny  that  they  were  numerous 
I  *—  were   enormously   increased    by  the 
{•©xaggeratod  importance  whicli  a  number 
•  of  persons    attached    to  their   peculiar 
opinions  on  the  subject.     Public  opinion 
on  this  question  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  three  sections.  There  were — firstp  the 
Boman  Catholic  Bishops  and  those  who 
represented  their  opinions  in  the  House ; 
^  amongst  others  there  was  the  hon.  Mem- 
Iber  for  Tralee  (The  O'Donoghue)^  who 
'  thought  that  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion  was   contained  in  denominational 
endowment.    He  could  quite  understand 
that  if  the  refusal  to  endow  a  Eoman 
Catholic  institution  involved  any  politi- 
cal or  social  stigma  upon  any  part  of 
Her    Majesty's    subjects,   an    immense 
importance  might  well  be  attached  to 
'  ,  out  he  thought  ho  should  be  able  to 
w  by-and-by  that   no    such   stigma 
hOast  upon  the  Koman  Cathohcs  of 


Ireland  by  the  refusal  to  endow  their 
Colleges,  In  his  opinion,  endowment 
was  merely  a  question  of  money,  and 
although  he  admitted  its  importance, 
still  money  was  not  eveiything.  If  it 
were  true,  as  he  believed  it  was,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  having  denomina- 
tional education,  surely  it  was  not  be- 
yond the  powers  of  those  who  had 
always  shown  themselves  ready  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  in  every  cause 
they  held  dear,  to  endow  their  own  insti- 
tutions by  vohmtary  efforts.  But  if»  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics 
held  an  extremely  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  refusal  of  endowment,  he  was  equally 
unable  to  agree  with  those  advocates  of 
undenominational  education,  \sith  whom 
it  seemed  to  be  a  sacred  and  cardinal 
article  of  their  faith  that  not  a  single 
sixpence  derived  from  the  taxpayer 
should  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of 
any  religious  institution  whatever.  He 
was  unable  to  see  the  sacredness  of  that 
belief.  If  the  House  would  permit  hloi 
he  would  endeavour  to  show  why  en- 
dowments in  this  ease  were  not  expe- 
dient^ although  he  could  quite  conceive 
a  case  in  which  an  endowment  of  a  de- 
nominational institution  might  be  expe- 
dient. There  was  anotJier  class  of  per- 
sons, he  might  almost  say  of  fanatics,  to 
whom  the  name  of  an  examining  Board 
was  everything  that  was  wrong  and  bad. 
That  sect  was  headed,  he  beheved,  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  Universities  (Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair),  and  from  some  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  he  should  sup- 
pose tljat  he  was  the  devoted  adherent 
of  that  doctrine.  He  quite  admitted 
that  a  teaching  and  an  examining  Uni- 
versity was  a  very  superior  thing  to  a 
merely  examining  University,  but  from 
what  he  read  and  heard  of  tho  opinions 
of  this  sect,  they  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten altogetlier  that  a  great  number 
of  the  students  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  never 
taught  by  their  Universities  at  all,  but 
were  merely  examined  by  them.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  these  Universities  were 
nothing  but  examining  Boards.  He 
quite  admitted  that  the  character  of  a 
University  was  greatly  influenced  by  its 
teaching  as  well  as  by  its  examinations, 
and  the  Government  in  bringing  forward 
this  measttre  had  fuUy  recognized  that 
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fad;  bj  endeayoiuing  to  make  the  TTni- 
TeraitT  of  Dablin  a  teaching  as  well  as 
an  ezamimng  body.  But  if  the  circum- 
Btmoes  of  the  case  appeared  to  require 
tiiat  some  departure  should  be  made 
from  the  principle  that  all  Universities 
riiomld  be  teaching  institutions,  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that,  by 
departing  from  the  rule,  they  should,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
8t.  Andrews  Uniyersities  appeared  to 
think,  be  bringing  upon  the  country  all 
the  erils  of  centralization  to  which 
France  owed  the  disasters  of  Sedan  and 
the  fall  of  Paris.  The  hon.  Member 
htA  been  unable  to  find  anything  in 
Europe  which  would  fitly  describe  the 
date  we  should  get  into,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  country  to  adopt  the  Govern- 
ment view  of  the  question,  and  he  had 
had  to  go  as  far  as  China  before  he  could 
find  institutions  in  a  condition  parallel 
to  that  to  which  ours  would  be  reduced. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  expectation 
that  anything  which  he  could  say  would 
have  the  slightest  efifect  upon  the  de- 
voted adherents  of  those  three  opinions. 
He  should,  therefore,  in  the  few  obser- 
vations he  was  about  to  make,  seek  to 
address  himself  not  to  those  who  had 
formed  inflexible  opinions,  but  to  those 
hon.  Members  who  were  disposed  to  look 
upon  this  question  from  a  more  practical 
and  reasonable  point  of  view,  and  who 
were  disposed  to  shape  this  measure 
rather  according  to  expediency  than  to 
some  ideal  notion  of  unattainable  per- 
fection. "WTiat,  then,  were  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government  had 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  question  ? 
The  first  principle  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  keep  in  view  had  been  to 
adhere  to  the  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  1869,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Irish  Church — namely,  the 
establishment  of  complete  religious 
equality  in  Ireland.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  principle,  it  was  necessary  that 
religious  tests  should  be  abolished  in 
Trinity  College,  and  that  the  Queen's 
University  should  continue  to  be  open 
without  restriction  to  all  religious  de- 
nominations. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary 
that  any  sect  or  religious  communion 
should  be  debarred  or  placed  under  any 
disabilities  whatever,  if  its  members 
thought  fit  to  found  and  endow  a  de- 
nominational educational  institution  of 
their  own.     On  the  contrary,  it  had 
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pearedtothem  to  be  a  most  necessary 
consequence  and  development  of  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  that  any 
aenomination  should  be  allowed  to  found 
and  endow  whatever  institution  might 
suit  their  views  with  reference  to  edu- 
cation. Another  principle  which  the 
Government  had  endeavoured  to  keep  in 
view  was  this — ^that  whatever  change  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  under  the 
circumstances,  the  University  institu- 
tions in  Ireland  should  be  extended,  and 
the  standard  of  University  instruction 
should  be  maintained.  With  this  view 
the  (Jovemment  had  adopted  principles 
which  were,  he  believed,  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  University  reformers 
m  this  country — namely,  that  it  was  the 
province  of  the  University  rather  than 
the  Colleges  to  grant  degrees  and  to 
impart  the  higher  education ;  that  it  was 
essential  that  University  independence 
should  be  secured;  and  that,  while  it 
remained  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colleges  which  it  contained,  it  should 
not  be  in  subjection  or  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Colleges.  Another 
principle  of  the  Bill  was,  that  the  new 
University,  as  ultimately  constituted, 
should  be  a  self-governing  body,  and  not 
subject  to  any  Department  of  the  State. 
He  believed  that  a  fair  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  the  measure  would  show 
that  those  principles  had  been  kept  in 
view,  and  that  anything  which  appeared 
in  the  Bill  not  in  accordance  with  them 
was  an  exception,  and  had  been  detailed 
by  considerations  of  obvious  expediency, 
and  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme.  The  two  principal  exceptions  to 
these  principles  were  the  nomination  of 
the  first  Council,  and  next  the  exclusion 
of  certain  subjects  from  University  in- 
struction. An  extremely  unfair  remark 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  evening  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  University  Council.  Attention  had 
been  almost  entirely  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  University  Council  should  be  in 
the  first  instance  nominated  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  this  fact  had  been  almost  entirely 
ignored — namely,  that  the  Bill  provided 
that  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period, 
the  Coimcil  should  be  a  body  representa- 
tive of  the  Colleges  contained  in  the  Uni- 
versity, of  the  teachers  of  the  University, 
and  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  pCTfectly  obvious  that  a 
Krwiv  *lo«ted  by  uie  present  constituencj 
nxAj  would  not  be  a  Council 
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that  could  be  expected  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  those  bodies  whom  they  hoped 
for  the  first  time  to  include  within  the 
University,  With  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  subjects  from  University 
instruction,  and  the  making  of  these 
subjects  not  compulaory  for  the  purpose 
of  honours  and  degrees,  the  Government 
did  not  certainly  hold  out  that  part  of 
the  scheme  as  an  ornament  to  it.  That 
provision  was  put  forward  as  an  induce- 
ment to  Roman  Catholics  to  accept  the 
scheme.  It  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  scheme,  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  imposed  on 
the  Government.  No  doubt,  aa  had 
been  said  by  hon.  Members  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  debate  that  evening, 
if  the  Council  consisted  of  unreasonable 
meUf  they  would  find  subjects  on  which 
they  disagreed,  rather  than  those  on 
which  they  could  agree ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment hoped  the  Council  would  consist  of 
reasonable  men,  who  would  find  Butijeots 
on  which  they  could  agree,  rather  than 
BubjectB  upon  wliich  they  differed.  He 
wished  to  say  one  word  upon  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  called  the 
^^  E^E^^^  clauses."  The  hon.  Member 
was  extremely  angry  at  Clause  1 1,  which 
enabled  the  Council  to  reprove  or  dis- 
miss a  Professor  or  teacher  who  wilfully 
offended  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
students.  What  was  the  statement  made 
by  the  Council  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, which  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  as 
a  perfect  University.     They  said — 

**Each  Professt^tr  is  bound  in  kctming,  cxa- 
mining,  find  in  the  performance  of  hU  othi^r 
datiea  connected  with  bis  chair,  carefully  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doctrin*?, 
or  making  any  statement  derogtitory  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  iniiiriouH  or  diss- 
re«peetful  to  tho  roligioua  connctions  of  any 
portion  of  his  audience.  It  ia  wt41  known  that 
the  provision  has  been  honourably  observed." 

He  should  like  to  know  how  this  **  gag- 

rg  dauae  **  differed  from  that  proposed 
the  Government  ?  Almost  every  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  addressed  the  House 
that  evening  said  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  had  been  condemned  by  all 
parties  in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that 
there  had  been  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  various  quarters  of  Ii-eland  which  had 
not  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
any  condemnation  of  the  Bill  had  yet 
proceeded  from  the  Irish  people.  By 
whom  had  the  Bill  been  condemned? 
Admittedly  by  three  parties.     A  Petition 


had  been  presented  against  it  from  thj 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  tha 
students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Colleg 
in   College  Green    objected  to  certaiE 
portions  of  it ;  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  of  Ireland  had  denounced  it. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
these  three  parties  represented  the  Irish 
people*     The  Irish  people  had  not  yef 
expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  Bill, 
and  he  would  not  accept  any  c^ondemna 
tion  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  Irish 
people   themselves.      He  would  admii 
that  it  had  been  one  of  the  great  evi 
of  Ireland,  that  it  had  been  extremely! 
difficult  to  elicit  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  people,  who  did  not  hold  ex- 
treme opinions,  any  expression  of  opii 
nion.     Men  who  held  moderate  opinion 
and  who  might  be  favourably  disposer 
towards  this   scheme,   might   not   fim 
courage  to  express  their  opinions,  an 
they  frequently  allowed  those  who  hel 
extreme  opinions  to  put  themselves  for^ 
ward  as  their  representatives.     Of   all 
the  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  this  Bill,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of] 
the  Dublin  University  was  couched  in 
the  tamest  language.   What  was  the  iirafe 
objection  which  the  Senate  of  tho  Dublin 
University  made  to  this  Bill  ?     That  the 
monopoly  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
new  University  would  destroy  the  prin 
ciple  of  competition,  and  would  lower  thi 
standard  of  academical  education.     l'h< 
Senate  of  Dublin  University  appeared  to 
acknowledge  that  thoy  were  not  to  be 
trusted    to    keep    up    the    standard   of 
University  education,  unless  they  were 
stimulated   by  the   competition   of  the 
Queen's  University,     But  was  it  so  self- 
evident  that  the  academic  standard  would 
bo  lowered  if  competition  were  abolished  ? 
Frimd  facie,  competition  between  Uni- 
versity and  University  tended  rather  td 
lower  the  standard  than  to  raise  it ;  and 
the  onus  rested  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
Dublin    University    to    show   that   the 
existence  of  the  Clueen*8  and  of  their 
own  University,  both  naturally  anxious 
to  atttact  to  their  own  halls  as  many 
students  as  possible,  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  of   academical    learning.     In 
their  next  resolution,  the  views  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Univeraity  of  Dublin  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  exaggerated.     They 
compared  the  system  to  be  established 
under  the  BiU  with  the  complete  cen- 
tralization of  University  education  as  in 
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Franoe.  Now^  Ireland  was  not  a  eepa- 
rat6  country,  but  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  was  there  any  resem- 
blance whatever  bettween  the  French 
University  system,  which  was  under  the 
complete  control  of  a  Qoverament  De- 
partment in  Paris,  and  an  independent 
University  in  Ireland,  competing  with 
the  Universities  of  Oxford^  Cambridge, 
London,  and  Scotland  ?  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  were  in  straits  for 
arguments  when  they  passed  so  exag- 
^rated  a  resolution.  They  wont  on  to 
declare  tliat  the  standard  of  attainment 
would  be  further  lowered  by  the  affi- 
liation of  small  schools  or  Colleges,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  the 
standard  would  be  accommodated  to  the 
weakest.  If  the  affiliated  institutions 
were  weak,  such  an  argument  would  not 
be  well-founded,  because  the  standard 
iraa  not  to  be  apphed  by  the  Colleges > 
but  by  independent  examiners,  and  the 
effect  therefore  would  rather  be  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  affiliated  Colleges. 
But  no  on©  intended  that  small  pro- 
vincial schools  or  Colleges  should  be  aflfl* 
liated  to  the  University*  Such  a  pro- 
posal never  formed  part  of  the  Bill  or  of 
the  introductory  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone) ;  and  if  any 
doubt  existed  on  the  subject  the  expla- 
nations of  the  First  Minister  to-night^ 
showing  the  precautions  which  would  bo 
taken  in  admitting  affiliated  CollegeB, 
would  entirely  dissipate  the  fears  of  the 
Senate,  Another  resolution  was,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  government  of 
the  University  from  men  who  had  been 
educated  there  and  had  spent  their  lives 
in  the  work  of  teaching,  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  it  to  a  Council  who  woxild 
be  nominated  to  represent  particular 
views  in  politics  or  religion,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  education  given  there. 
If  the  premises  of  the  Senate  were  cor- 
rect, their  conclusions  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course*  .  But  had  not  the 
Senate  somewhat  drawn  upon  their 
imagiaation  in  assuming  that  the  Council 
were  to  be  nominated  upon  religious 
and  political  instead  of  upon  academic 
grounds?  If  anything  was  explicit  in 
Sie  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  it 
was,  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
would  be  chosen,  not  as  representatives 
of  religious  opinions,  aa  such,  but  as 
representatives    of  academic,    literary, 
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and  scientific  eminence.  The  views  of  the 
Committee  of  Convocation  of  the  Queen 'a 
University  had  not  been  expressed  in 
so  succinct  a  form  as  those  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Dublin  University.  They 
had  published  a  pamphlet  of  considerable 
size,  in  which,  nowever,  it  was  easy  te 
discover  their  chief  objections  to  the  BiU* 
They  condemned  the  practice  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  DubUn  in  granting  degrees  to 
non-resident  students,  who  had  never 
been  subject  to  University  training,  la 
their  opinion,  knowledge  acquired  by 
collegiate  training  was  better  than  know- 
ledge acquired  without  it.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  them.  But  was  it  neceesary^ 
because  one  thin  g  was  better  than  another, 
that  you  should  foi-ce  all  the  students  of 
a  country  to  accept  the  particular  form 
of  education  which  you  yourself  thought 
best,  imposing  an  absolute  disability 
upon  them  ui3es«  they  did  so  ?  If  the 
State  placed  the  power  of  granting  de- 
grees exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  Uni* 
versity,  and  if  the  University  woiild  give 
no  degrees  to  non-resident  students,  the 
State,  in  fact,  denied  to  A*  B.,  who  had 
acquiredhis  knowledge  without  collegiate 
training,  a  certificate  which  might  be  aa 
absolutely  necessary  to  him  as  tools  were 
to  a  workman.  Such  a  system  could  not 
be  maintained.  It  did  not  exist  in  Eng» 
land,  because  the  degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  were  open  to  all.  The 
claim  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  of 
the  Queen* 8  University  really  was  that 
students  in  Ireland  should  be  compelled 
to  undergo  their  collegiate  course  at 
Trinity  College,  at  one  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  or  at  a  denominational  semi- 
nary, under  penalty  of  absolute  exclusion 
from  all  University  privileges  or  certi- 
ficates. It  appeared  to  hmi  that  this 
was  protection  for  State  institutions  in 
its  very  worst  form,  A  great  deal  was 
said  about  the  demoralizing  effect  which 
would  be  produced  if,  instead  of  resorting 
to  Colleges,  students  were  prepared  by 
*' grinders,"  and  people  declared  that 
'' grinders,"  instead  of  Colleges,  would 
monopolize  the  education  of  the  country. 
It  was  some  time  since  he  had  been  a 
student  at  Cambridge  ;  but  in  those  days 
the  '^  grinder"  was  a  person  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  that  University,  In 
more  recent  times  he  thought  he  had 
seen  that  men  who  had  achieved  the 
highest  honours  had  recourse  to  a 
**  grinder"  quite  as  much  as  to  the  lec- 
turer of  his  College  or  the  Unireni^ 
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Professor ;  and  even  men  who  were  not 
gfoing  in  for  honours,  but  for  degrees  on 
the  easiest  terms,  resorted  not  unfre- 
quently  to  the  same  quarter  for  assist- 
ance. The  Petition  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  which  the  House  was  prob- 
ably familiar,  was  another  instance  of  the 
charming  want  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  to  the  measure^  He 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  University  (Dr.  Ball)  on  the 
Petition  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
their  proposals  with  regard  to  the  re- 
Yenues  of  Trinity,  By  far  the  most 
important  and  strongest  denunciation  of 
the  scheme  was  that  put  forward  by  the 
!Roman  Catholic  Prelates.  They  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tinued the  system  of  mixed  educatiou, 
and  because  it  did  not  endow  a  Eoman 
Catholic  University.  But  if  it  was  pos- 
flible  to  imagine  ParHament  conceding 
their  demand  lor  an  exclusive  endow- 
ment  their  first  objection  would  remain : 
they  would  stiU  object  to  tho  opening  of 
Trinity  College  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  because  they  be- 
Heved  that  mixed  education  at  ah  was 
objectionable.  He  did  not  know  what 
concessions  Parliament  might  be  pre- 
pared to  make  at  any  time  to  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  all  clasRes  of  Irish  Eoman 
Catbulics,  but  the  language  of  ParHa- 
ment, however,  upon  this  point  was  clear; 
it  would  never  closo  the  doors  of  Trinity 
College  when  the  College  desired  them 
to  be  thro^vn  open,  and  it  would  never 
support  the  Queen^s  Colleges  a  single 
day  after  they  ceased  to  be  open  to  all 
denominations.  Whether  the  Queen *s 
Colleges  flourished  or  decayed,  as  long 
as  they  existed  the  object  of  Parliament 
wotdd  be  to  maintain  them,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wise,  one  of  their  original 
supporters,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
that  knowledge  which  taught  men  to  for- 
get their  prejudices,  remove  the  scales  of 
ignorance  tram  their  eyes  and  make  them 
remember  not  the  differences  between 
them  and  their  feUow-men,  but  the 
points  in  which  they  resembled  Gacb 
other.  As  it  was  absolutely  certain  Par- 
liament would  maintain  the  Queen's 
Colleges  on  their  present  footing  as  long 
as  they  existed,  the  sooner  the  Koman 
Catholic  Bishops  recognized  the  fact  the 
better.  He  had  ah'eady  stated,  with  re- 
gard to  the  suggestion  that  a  separate 
endowment  should  be  granted  to  the 
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Roman  Catholic  University,  that  he  had 
no  prejudices  upon  the  subject.  K  it 
were  practicable  ho,  as  an  individual, 
saw  nothing  wrong,  unjust,  or  sacri- 
legious in  the  endowment  of  a  denomi- 
nation, but  imder  the  circumstances  en- 
dowment of  a  denominational  institution 
in  Ireland  was  absolutely  impracticalJo. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  majority  of  the 
House,  and,  he  beheved,  of  the  country, 
were  opposed  to  any  extension  of  deno- 
minational endowment  whatever;  and 
in  the  second  place  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  College  would»  instead 
of  producing  equality  as  the  Roman  (Ca- 
tholics professed  to  desire,  establish  a 
most  glaring  inequality.  Unless  Parlia- 
ment was  prepared  to  endow  an  Episco- 
palian, and  also  a  Presbyterian  College 
as  well,  on  what  principle  could  it  bo 
asked  to  endow  a  Roman  Catholic  College 
in  Ireland  ?  The  Queen's  Colleges  were 
not  set  up  to  please  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  were  designed  in  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protes- 
tants denounced  them  when  they  were 
first  proposed,  but  they  had  seen  fit  to 
alter  their  opinion.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland  used  the  mixed  CoOeges,  but  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  whom  they  were 
designed,  had  seen  fit  to  disapprove 
them;  that,  however,  was  no  reason 
wliy  they  should  not  do  what  all  others 
were  free  to  do— ^establish  their  own 
Colleges  and  voluntarily  endow  them. 
But  those  concerned  in  this  measure 
would  do  well  to  consider  what  they 
would  gain  by  it,  for  all  of  them  would 
unquestionably  be  gainers,  as  they  would 
be  losers  if  the  BiU  failed.  The  Queen's 
Colleges  would  have  the  least  to  gain. 
Situate  away  from  any  University  centre, 
and  far  from  any  active  centre  of  life, 
they  could  not  hope  to  be  very  prosper- 
ous ;  but  surely  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  as  members  of  a  great 
centre  endowed  with  large  revenues  and 
stimulated  by  competition,  not  between 
University  and  University,  but  between 
College  and  College.  Surely  the  Queen* s 
Colleges  had  nothing  to  fear  from  ad- 
mission into  an  ancient  and  national 
University  instead  of  being  members  of 
a  University  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  merit,  must,  as  long  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  exists,  remain  in  a  se- 
condary position.  Trinity  College,  too, 
had  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  rejecting 
this  Bill,  and  it  would  also  secure  its 
position.     It  would  retain  the  greater 
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part  of  its  revenues,  and  as  a  teaching 
body  it  would  be  as  rich  and  as  efficient  as 
it  was  now.  The  University  Professors 
to  be  established  under  the  BiU  must,  if 
Trinity  College  came  heartily  into  the 
scheme,  be  of  great  assistance  to  her. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  some  branches  of 
instruction  which  Trinity  College  would 
desire  to  keep  in  her  own  hands ;  there 
were  other  branches  which  she  might  be 
willing  that  the  University  should  take 
up  ;  and  thus  Trinity  College  would  be 
able  to  devote  itself  with  increased 
energy  to  its  own  special  instruction, 
and  to  make  large  reductions  in  the  ex- 
penses of  its  teaching  staff.  There  was 
no  prohibition  on  any  College  of  the 
University  to  teach  modem  history  and 
moral  philosophy  as  much  as  it  pleased, 
and  Trinity  OoUege  would  not  only  be 
able  to  teach  both  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  to  assign  whatever 
weight  it  might  think  proper  to  them  in 
its  own  collegiate  honours,  and  pro- 
bably Trinity  College  would  devote  itself 
with  renewed  energy  to  the  teaching  of 
both  these  subjects.  Further,  Trinity 
College  would  be  able  to  exercise  in  fu- 
ture a  far  wider  influence  over  the  edu- 
cation of  Ireland — ^Eoman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant — than  it  had  done 
hitherto.  It  had  hcul  almost  undisturbed 
control  over  the  education  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  lose  any  portion  of  that  in- 
fluence; but  it  must  necessarily  exercise 
a  great  influence  over  the  University. 
The  practical  experience  and  ability  of 
the  members  of  Trinity  College  would 
give  them  a  weight  in  the  Council  far 
greater  than  the  mere  number  of  her 
representatives  would  entitle  her  to. 
He  would  admit,  if  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  re- 
jected, that  Parliament  might  be  induced 
in  this  or  some  future  Session  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton (Mr.  Fawcett).  But  did  Trinity 
College  think  that  the  passing  of  that 
measure  would  settle  the  University 
question?  No  one  who  had  read  the 
debates  which  had  lately  been  carried 
on  in  the  Senate  of  Trinity  College  would 
say  so.  It  had  been  over  and  over 
again  admitted  in  those  debates  that 
there  was  a  Catholic  grievance,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  very  strong  opi- 
nion in  the  Senate  of  Trinity  College 
that  this  Catholic  grievance  would  not 
be  remedied  by  the  University  Tests 
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Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
but  by  a  system  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment. He  believed  there  were  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College  now  in  London,  pro- 
bably some  who  that  night  at  that  mo- 
ment were  listening  to  the  debates  in 
the  House.  They  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  feeling  of 
England  during  the  progress  of  this 
discussion.  Let  them,  on  going  back  to 
Ireland,  report  to  their  constituents 
whether  they  thought  the  Catholic  gpriev- 
ance  was  likely  to  be  remedied  by  con- 
current endowment  within  any  reason- 
able time  or  not.  Let  them  report  whe- 
ther the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  set- 
ting that  way.  Well,  if  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  the  grievance  should 
be  remedied  by  concurrent  endowment, 
how  would  it  oe  remedied  ?  Some  day, 
.probably.  Parliament,  wearied  by  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  Irish  Representa- 
tives, would  make  up  its  mind  to  estab- 
lish, at  all  events,  equality  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  Ireland.  But  let  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  who  were 
present  at  these  debates  report  to  their 
constituents  whether  it  was  not  more 
probable  that  the  Catholic  gprievance 
would  be  remedied  by  impartial  disen- 
dowment.  Then  what  would  the  Boman 
Catholics  gain  by  the  adoption  of  this 
BiU  ?  They  would  gain  the  removal  of 
all  the  disabilities  how  attaching  in  the 
matter  of  University  degrees.  Univer- 
sity honours,  and  University  prizes  to 
students  educated  in  a  Eoman  Catholic 
College.  They  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish under  this  Bill,  if  they  chose,  a  Col- 
lege or  Colleges  as  denominational  as 
they  pleased.  He  believed,  if  they 
chose,  they  could  raise  for  these  Colleges 
as  ample  endowments  as  could  be  re- 
quired. Would  anyone  get  up  and  say 
that  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  not  prepared,  or  were  not  able,  to 
endow  Colleges  for  themselves  ?  He 
believed  they  were  fully  able,  and  that 
if  once  they  could  remove  from  their 
minds  that  fatal  delusion  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  possession  of  them,  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  endowment,  they  would 
endow  a  Catholic  College  for  themselves. 
They  would  obtain  under  this  Bill  a 
certain  representation  in  the  Council  of 
the  University  ;  they  would  obtain,  when 
the  elective  principle  came  into  opera- 
tion, just  as  much — and  no  more— influ- 
ence upon  the  Council  as  would  be  doe 
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to  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  Univer- 
sity education.  A  considerable  number 
of  graduates  by  that  time  would  be  Eo- 
man  Catholics;  a  considerable  number  of 
Profe39ora  might  be  Horn  an  Catholics ; 
and  they  might  have  both  ordiuai-y  and 
collegiate  members  on  the  Council,  which 
would  be  another  gain  to  them.  He 
had  said  it  was  extremely  probable,  if 
the  House  rejected  this  measure,  they 
might  be  induced  this  Session,  or  an- 
other Session,  to  adopt  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  Was  that 
a  good  prospect  for  the  Eoman  Catholic 
members  ?  Woidd  that  be  a  settlement 
in  any  degree  more  satisfactory  to  them 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  grievance  ?  Sup- 
posing that  they  despaired  of  obtaining 
from  Parliament  the  endowment  of  a 
denominational  College,  would  it  be  in 
any  way  more  satisfactory  to  them  to 
have  an  institution  disendowed,  of  which 
all  Irishmen  were,  he  beHevod,  more  or 
less  proud — he  meant  the  institution  of 
Trinity  College  ?  What  prospect  did 
Eoman  Catholics  see,  if  they  did  not 
adopt  this  Bill,  of  obtaining  better  terms 
for  themselves  ?  He  hoped  they  would 
consider  gi'avely  and  deeply  before  they 
insisted  on  the  rejection  of  this  measure, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  admit  the 
Government  had  fairly,  honestly,  and  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  brought  forward 
a  Bcheme  which  was  calculated  to  effect 
jufit  settlement  of  the  grievance  of 
^hich  our  Eoman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
5^ct^  complained. 

8m  MICHAEL  HICK8-BEACH  said, 
it  was  with  some  diffidence  that  he  rose 
at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  to  express 
his  opinions  on  a  question  which  had 
Tieen  found  so  difficult  and  delicate  by 
two  successive  Governments,  before  it 
bad  been  taken  up  by  the  present  Mi- 
nistry, apparently  a  little  to  their  own 
discomfort.  But  anyone  who  had  been 
connected  with  an  English  University, 
and  had  thus  learnt  to  value  the  ad- 
vantages of  University  training  and 
associations,  could  not  but  take  an 
interest  in  the  question  now  before  the 
House,  especially  as  regarded  from  that 
religious  point  of  view  which  had  occu- 
pied for  so  many  years  the  attention  of 
this  House  with  respect  to  the  English 
Universities,  The  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  told  the 
House  that  though  this  question  was  of 
long  standing,  he  thought  that  both 
parties  attached  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
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importance  to  their  opinions  upon  it. 
Xow,  if  there  was  any  man  in  this  House 
to  whom  that  exaggerated  importance 
was  more  particularly  due,  it  was  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  now  filled  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister.        The  House 
would  remember  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon,  Grentleman  in  1868,  when  he  used  a 
simile  which  was  now  become  too  stale 
to  quote,  and  spoke  of  the  three  branches 
of  Protestant  ast^endancy — the  Chui-ch, 
the   land,    and   education   in  Ireland — 
stating  his  intention,  if  the  country  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  him  and  liis 
Oovemment,  of  dealing  with  these  three 
questions  in  succession.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  redeemed  his  promise 
with  regard  to    the    Church    and   the 
land,    and  had  at  length  introduced  a 
Billon  the  subject  of  Irish  education; 
though  for  his  own  part,  he  must  say 
with  regard  to  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
Ireland,   if  it  existed  at  all  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  could  only  be  considered 
a  persistent  and  difficult  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country 
to  keep  their  heada  above  water.   Before 
he  dealt  with  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  was  the  actual 
grievance  which  they  had   undertaken 
to  remedy.       The  grievance  had  been 
differently  stated  at  different  times  and 
by  different  persons.     In  1866,  it  was 
considered  to   be   a  disability   or  diffi- 
culty, on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  youth,  in  obtaining  University 
degrees.    At  least,  if  they  might  judge 
from  the  famous  Supplemental  Charter 
of  that  year,  that  must  have  been  the 
grievance.     The  Supplemental  Charter 
was  the  attempt  of  the  Government  of 
that  day  to  remove  the  grievance,  and 
what  did  it  provide  ?    That  non-resident 
students  might  take  their  degrees  at  the 
Queen's    University,   and  that  Boman 
Catholic  CoUegea  might  be  affiliated  to 
it.      But  when   that    Charter  came  to 
light,   it  was  objected  to  by  the  body 
of  graduates,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Bolls 
Court  in  Ireland,  it  was  declared  to  be 
invalid,    as   deteriorating    the   Queen's 
University  degree.    Yet,  in  spite  of  that 
decision,  non-resident  degrees  and  affi- 
liated Colleges  were  revived  by  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House.     But  what  was 
the  grievance,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Session,  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
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introduction  of  the  Bill?  So  far  as 
he  could  gather  it,  it  amounted  to  this 
— ^a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  youth, 
thftt  they  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 
the  teaching  and  examination  of  an  un- 
denominational Univorsity,  Now,  if  that 
constituted  a  grievance  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  youth,  he  ooiild  not 
understand  why  England  and  Ireland 
should  be  treated  on  a  different  footing 
in  that  respect.  If  it  was  a  grievance 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
that  they  were  called  on  to  go  up  to  an 
undenominational  University,  in  order 
to  obtain  Univerfiity  degrees,  what  must 
it  be  to  English  Episcopalians  to  have 
the  English  Universities,  endowed  by 
private  founders  in  connection  with  the 
National  Church,  deprived  of  their  do* 
numi national  character  ?  But  the  griev- 
ance had  now  been  carried  much  further. 
In  the  debate  of  this  evening  it  had  been 
sufficiently  admitted  that  the  grievance 
as  brought  forward  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates,  was  that  they  had  not 
a  University  or  College  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  subject  to  their  own  entire  con- 
trol ;  and  that  the  Queen's  Universities 
wore  aDowed  to  exist,  and  their  demand 
was  that  the  State  should  endow  a  Uni- 
versity entirely  subject  to  themselves. 
Now,  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  would 
be  pleased  to  leaiTi  from  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Marquess  {the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  that  endowment  was  a 
mere  matter  of  money,  and  that,  prac- 
tically, they  would  be  able  to  found  the 
University  for  themselves.  This  demand 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  amounted 
to  the  entire  control  of  University  educa- 
tion for  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  at 
present,  and  entire  control  over  the 
whole  University  education  of  Ireland 
for  the  future-  How  far  was  that  demand 
met  by  the  proposal  of  the  Government  ? 
The  noble  Marquess  admitted  that  the 
endowment  of  a  Catholic  University  was 
asked  for;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
distinctly  repudiated  any  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  grant 
such  endowment  by  this  or  any  other 
Bill.  Well,  then,  what  was  the  use  of 
this  Bill  if  it  did  not  meet  the  grievance 
of  the  only  parties  who  complained  ? 
The  BiE  did  not  directly  endow  a 
Roman  Catholic  University;  but  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
it  did  something  far  worse ;  for  it  was 
BO  artfully  arranged  as  indirectly  to  grant 
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both  the  full  conti*ol  and  endowmentl 
asked  for,  without  doing  an^-thing  openly  I 
to  offend  ihe  just  susceptibilities  of  thai 
English  and  Scotc^h  people.     They  hud  J 
heard  something  about  the  principles  ofl 
the  BiU.   They  seemed  to  him  of  a  sonify  j 
what  fugitive  or  vanishing  nature.     H©i 
had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  wl 
the  actual  principles  of  the  Bill  were,  I 
or  whether  there  was  any  principle  m) 
it  at  all.      So  far  as  he  could    under- 
stand   the  Bill,   its    principles   were — \ 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Universitf  I 
governed  by  a  State-appointed  Councilt  I 
to  which  hereafter  were   to  be  eleotedl 
representatives  from  affiliated  Colleges^  ] 
a    mutOated     curn'etiium     of     Univer- 
sity  education,    and   the   spoliation    of  I 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,     That  was  pre- 
cisely  a    fulfilment   of   the   promise  ot 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  told  them  ha| 
was  about  to  deal  with  education  in  Ire- 
land  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  | 
dealt  with   the  Churc^h  and  the   land. 
He  had  done  so,  and  it  was  in  the  spii'it  | 
of  destruction.    In  the  name  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    proposed    to    destroy    two  I 
Universities,  both  doing  good  work — one  I 
of  them  renowned  throughout  Europe) 
for  the  learning  of  its  members  and  the! 
excellence  of  its  teaching — and  in  their  I 
place  he  substituted  a  brand  new  Um*j 
versity,  for  as  to  the  distinction  drawn  I 
by  the  right  hon*   Gentleman  between  I 
the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity] 
« 'ollege,  he  looked  on  it  as  the  "  bas6leiii| 
fabric  of  a  vision.**     He  subjected  this 
new  University  to  a  Council  nominated ' 
by  the  State,  after  the  pattern,  so  fashion-  , 
able  now-a-days,  of  an  Education  Board, 
too  large  in  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  1 
any  real   work,    and   sufficiently  large  [ 
for  polemical  difference  and  discusidon. 
Trinity  College,    Dublin,  was  the  oud] 
institution  of  English  foundation  which 
had  really  prospered  in  Ireland,  and  why  ? 
Because  it  was  self-governed,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  regai-ded  as  a  badgn 
of  Anglo-  Saxon  domination ;  because  it  ] 
was  ruled  by  men  able  and  qualified  in 
every  respect  as  University  administra- 
tors, and  not  chosen  by  the  State  for  their  I 
political  or   religious  distinctions.      Hu 
could  not  believe  that  a  CoimcU  who^  ! 
head  was  to  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  J 
Ireland  for  the  time  being,  was  likely  to  f 
promote  true  education  in  Ireland.     But 
he  much  feared  that  this  Council  would 
be  so  selected  as  to  make  this  measure 
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one  of  indirect  endowment  of  the  Eomaa 
Catholic  Church,  No  doubt  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
and  their  faithful  Bepresentatives  in  that 
House  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Bill.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be  found 
this  was  a  very  deep  political  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. If,  as  the  Prime  Minister  had 
said,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  to  be  chosen  on  account 
of  their  weight  and  influence  in  Ire- 
land, who  had  greater  claims  in  this 
respect  than  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  ?  If  it  had  not 
been  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
give  a  preponderating  influence  on  the 
Council  to  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  named  the  Council  at  the  time 
they  brought  in  the  BUI.  Supposing 
such  an  influence  to  be  once  obtained, 
was  it  not  clear  that  none  but  Boman 
Catholic  Professors  woiild  be  allowed  to 
lecture,  or  examines  to  examine ;  while 
as  to  S(3holarahips  and  exhibitions,  Boman 
Catholic  students  were  carefully  pro- 
tect j?d  from  competition  with  the  best 
men  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  provision 
that  they  should  not  be  held  together 
with  any  other  public  academical  emolu- 
ment in  Irelana,  though  they  might  be 
held  by  non-residents,  or  even,  to  all 
appearance,  by  those  who  had  given  up 
all  University  studies.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  constitution  of  the  Council 
were  in  the  first  instance  unobjection- 
able, then  would  come  into  operation  the 
'^tmornamental**  clauses,  as  the  noble 
lilarquess  called  them,  and  the  Council 
irould  be  precluded  from  embarking  in 
a  course  of  real  University  education, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  older  Uni- 
versities were  every  year  introducing  a 
g;reater  range  of  subjects  for  competi- 
tion* They  were  asked  to  found  a 
University  from  which  modern  history 
and  pliilusophy  would  be  practically 
excluded.  He  said,  practically,  for  if 
no  pnzes  were  awarded  for  them  their 
study  would  not  be  actively  pursued. 
There  was  no  study  more  useful  than 
modem  history  for  those  who  were 
about  to  take  a  part  in  public  life ;  and 
nothing  had  more  excited  the  greatest 
intellects  of  all  ages  and  countries  than 
moral  and  mental  philosophy.  Even  in 
the  dark  time  of  Charles  I.  the  statutes 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  distinctly 
provided  that  the  students  should  be 


instructed  in  the  logic  and  ethica  of 
Aristotle.  What  harm  could  there  be  to 
any  Boman  Catholic  youth  from  studying 
those  subjects.  If  he  should  happen  to 
form  what  was  thought  an  improper 
impression  from  any  particular  work, 
he  coidd  easily  correct  it  by  studying 
another  authority;  for  University 
students  were  not  such  mere  children  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  allowance  for  the 
bias  of  an  author.  Lingard  was  now  a 
text-book  at  Protestant  Oxford,  and  in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  discussions  were  conducted  \y 
Protestants  and  Boman  CathoHcs  with 
mutual  toleration  and  respect.  But 
what  could  be  more  amusing  than 
the  examinations  which  were  Ukely  to 
take  place  under  the  wonderful  clause 
which  allowed  a  student  to  adopt  any 
particulai-  theory  in  preference  to  any 
other  generally  received  theory.  Pancy 
an  examination  in  astronomy  by  an 
examiner  who  believed  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun,  whilst  the  student 
beheved  the  old  theory  of  the  Church 
that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth. 
There  was  really  no  end  to  the  absurdi- 
ties that  might  arise  under  these  clauses. 
It  had  been  argued  that  if  the  affiliated 
Colleges  were  admitted  to  have  each  a 
vote  then  the  University  Council  might 
vor>^  soon  be  swamped,  not  only  so  far 
as  the  nominated  Council  was  concerned, 
but  also  as  related  to  the  representatives 
of  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  This  waa  another  way  in 
which  Ultramontane  supremacy  might 
be  secured ;  but  he  wished  specially  to 
point  out  the  influence  which  might  be 
exercised  by  these  affiliated  Colleges  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  University  edu* 
cation.  How  could  the  students  from 
Colleges  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
attend  lectures  given  by  University  Pro- 
fessors ?  That  being  so,  the  students  of 
the  affiliated  Colleges  would  be  tmable 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  else  the  standard  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  lowered  to  meet  their 
requirements.  In  the  former  case,  the 
poorer  class  of  people  would  not  send 
their  sons  there,  and  the  new  staff  of 
Professors  would  be  comparatively  use- 
less; in  the  latter  event,  the  richer 
parents  and  those  who  ^4shed  their  sons 
to  rise,  would  send  them  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  where  they  could  obtain  a 
better  degree.  They  would  have  a 
teaching  University,  from  whose  teachers 
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no  one  need  learn,  and  where  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  eotild  not 
be  leamedj  at  all,  and  an  examining 
University  practically  ignoring  philo- 
sophy and  modem  history;  an  unsec- 
tarian  University  which  recognized  no 
such  thing  as  a  clearly  ascertamed  truth 
in  any  branch  of  its  teaching,  and  to 
estabHsh  this  they  were  asked  to  consent 
to  the  spoliation  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  might  be  told  that  it  was 
easy  to  criticize,  and  might  be  chal- 
lenged to  suggest  a  better  mode  of 
setSing  the  question.  He  would  say,  in 
reply,  5iat  the  Eoman  Catholic  grievemce 
which  could  be  remedied  by  that  House 
was  not  a  large  one.  The  alleged  grievance 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  could  not  be 
met,  except  by  handing  over  the  entire 
control  of  the  University  education  in 
Ireland  to  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
To  that.  Parliament  would  not  consent. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  demanded 
Home  Rule  in  respect  to  Irish  University 
education,  they  themselves  to  be  the 
rulers.  He  was  in  favour  of  denomi- 
national religious  education,  and  had 
fought  for  it  in  our  own  Universities. 
But  this  demand  went  far  beyond  that, 
and  as,  on  behalf  of  the  laity  of  the 
English  Church,  he  would  object  to 
place  University  education  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Prelates  of  that 
Church,  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  he  would  resist 
such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  their 
Bishops.  He  distinctly  repudiated  both 
the  doctrines  and  arguments  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Huntingdonshire 
(Lord  Robert  Montagu).  He  believed 
that  that  noble  Lord  represented  no  one 
but  himself  on  that  bench  or  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House ;  and  he 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  since  the 
noble  Lord  held  office  his  opinions  upon 
this  subject  had  undergone  a  very  great 
change.  For  his  own  part,  of  the  two 
schemes  on  Irish  education  now  before 
the  House,  he  much  preferred  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  JBrighton  to  the 
present  Bill.  That  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  existing  religious 
tests  in  Trinity  College,  precisely  as 
they  had  been  recently  abolished  in 
our  English  Universities.  Ho  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  had  supported 
these  tests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
because  their  endowments  had  been 
left  to  them  in  connection  with  that 
Church    which  still  remained  the  Es- 

Sir  Michael  Eieh'Beach 


tablished  Church  of  England.  But 
when  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  dis- 
established, the  Irish  nation  repudiated 
any  form  of  religion,  and  he  thought 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
only  logical  for  the  national  University 
to  decline  any  longer  to  uphold  its  con- 
nection with  «my  particular  religious 
denomination.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  proposed  to  maintain  a 
self-governing  University,  unfettered  in 
its  teaching  by  any  **  gagging  clauses." 
Surely  this  was  far  better  &an  a  scheme 
which,  while  handing  over  to  Rome  the 
whole  power  over  University  education, 
still  left  her  the  grievance  that  the  en- 
dowments were  mainly  retained  in  other 
hands.  What  could  be  more  likely  to 
lead  to  farther  a^tation,  or  less  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  all  parties  affected  by  it? 
The  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  asked 
the  Government  to  state  the  intended 
composition  of  the  Council,  and  thus  to 
prove  that  this  measure  was  not  framed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  That  seemed  to  him  a  fair 
and  moderate  request,  and  it  would 
receive  a  warm  support,  not  only  from 
himself,  but,  he  believed,  from  all  who 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House.  But  even 
if  the  Government  should  now  turn 
round  and  give  them  the  names  of  the 
Council,  he  confessed  it  would  not 
satisfy  his  objections  to  the  Bill.  There 
would  still  remain  the  proposals  of  a 
State-appointed  Council,  the  spoliation 
of  Trinity  College,  affiliated  Colleges, 
and  non-resident  degrees,  and  a  maimed 
system  of  University  education.  And  if 
other  reasons  for  opposition  were  want- 
ing, there  was  one  above  all  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  rather  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  Irish  people  being 
opposed  to  this  Bill.  Nevertheless, 
every  Irish  Representative  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  spoken  against 
the  Bill.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  was  introducing  some  of 
his  Irish  measures,  he  was  glad  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Prelates  in 
support  of  his  own.  Had  he  no  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Prelates 
in  condemnation  of  his  present  scheme  ? 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  also  strongly  con- 
demned the  measure.  Could  they,  in 
the  face  of  such  universal  hostility, 
affirm  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  thus 
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furnisli  a  t^xt  to  certain  agitators  who 
would  be  only  too  reewiy  to  tell  tlie 
people  tliat  this  was  a  sample  of  the  way 
m  which  the  English  Government  forced 
upon  them  measures  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. This  grievance^  after  all,  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
alone*  and  their  demands  were  such  as 
oould  not  be  satisfied.  Was  it  not  more 
lionest  and  more  politic  to  tell  them  so 
boldly  and  plainly?  They  might,  in  con- 
sequencei  encourage  the  cry  for  Home 
!Ei^e ;  hut  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a 
little  firmness  on  our  part  would  do 
much  to  stop  that  agitation.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Irish  must  be  told  they  were 
crying  for  the  moon,  and  could  there  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  present, 
when  English  opinion  was  supported  by 
all  the  education,  all  the  intelligence, 
and  all  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
laity?  With  this  help*  let  Parliament 
deoline  to  blight  liberal  education  and 
despoil  an  ancient  University  in  order  to 
rivet  more  closely  the  fetters  of  ecclesi- 
astical domination  round  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  \^Crie9  af  ***What 
day?''] 

Ma.  GLADSTONE  was  afraid  there 
was  no  chance  of  resuming  the  debate 
to-day  (Tuesday).  Some  hon.  Members 
with  Motions  on  the  Paper  were  willing 
to  withdraw  them,  but  tliere  were  one 
or  two  Motions  whach  it  was  impossible 
to  get  rid  of. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 


far  a  M«lum. 
GAME,  Jcc. 
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MUTIKY  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mi.  Bonhah-Cabtiii,  Bill  for 
pimishintr  ISIutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the 
1  Ml  nt  of  the  Army  and  thpir  Quarters, 

(.  brought  in  by  Mr.  BoNiiAM-CARTEft, 

Jix.     ...Laiy  Caim>wbll,  and  Mr.  Campbbll- 
Baknekmax. 

House  adjourned  nt  a  qnartor 
before  One  o' clocks 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuuday,  Uh  March,  1873, 

ICHUTES.]  —  pTTBLic    Bills  —  CommitUt  — 

Epptng  Forest  *  (19),  di»ch  ar^«d. 
je«p<wf—Polling  Districta  (Ireland)  ♦  (34). 


The    Eakl  of  MALMESBUBY,  in 

moving  for  a  Betum  bearing  upon  the 
supply  of  Game  as  food,  said,  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
the   public  interest  manifested  in   the 
question  of  the  Grame  Laws  during  the 
Beceps.     It  had  been  said  by  some  that 
the  effect  of  the  Game  Laws  was  to  limit 
the  production  of  a  supply  of  food  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  population. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  price 
of  food  in  this  couutry  had  risen  im- 
mensely   within    the    last    two    years. 
Butchers'  meat  had  gone  up  about  2d, 
per  pound,  and  the  price  of  other  articles 
of  food  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
Among  the  accusations  made  against  the 
Game  Laws  was,  that  they  had  been  the 
cause  of  this  increase  of  price.     It  was 
said  also  that  the  Game  Laws  had  de- 
scended from  the  feudal  times,  and  bore 
the  character  of  those  days,  and  ought 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exist.     Now, 
as  for  the  first  accusation,  he  thought 
that  if  the  Betums  he  was  about  to  ask 
for  were  granted,  they  would  show  it  to 
be  unfounded ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  a  very  severe 
accusation  against  the  Game  Laws  to 
say  that  they  had  come  down  from  feudal 
times,  because  the  Common  Law  of  this 
country  was   even   more    ancient  than 
those  days.  This  was  an  objection  which 
was  scarcely  worth  being  met  by  argu- 
ment.    But  there  was  something  more 
plausible  in  the  statement  that  game 
destroyed   a    certain    quantity  of    food 
which  might  have  been  made  available 
for  the  support  of  the  people.   Adopting 
the  principle  which  seemed  to  have  guided 
Mr.  Sumner  when  he  was  considering 
the  Indirect  Alabama  Claims,  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Game  Laws  cal- 
culated that,  as  in  a  given  time  a  hare 
would  destroy  what  would  have  fed  a 
sheep,  the  loss  of  human  food  so  caused 
by  the  hare  must  be  estimated  by  not 
only  the  loss  of  one  sheep  but  all  the 
descendants  of  one  sheep.  Now,  in  respect 
of  game,  he  was  for  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place.  Of  course  there  would  be 
a  great  loss  of  human  food  generally  if 
large  tractsof  land  suitable  for  tillage  were 
kept  as  preserves  for  hares  and  rabbits. 
But  to  show  their  Lordships  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  speeches  made  against 
the  Game  Laws,  he  would  refer  to  what 
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was  stated  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  a  deputation. 
Mr.  M'Ara,  one  of  the  deputation,  said 
the  Q^me  Laws  interfered  with  the  food 
production  of  the  country,  and  that 

"  If  the  land  now  used  for  game  preserving 
were  brought  into  cultivation,  the  supply  of  food 
would  he  one-fourth  more  than  at  present." 

When  such  statements  as  these  were 
made,  it  should  be  seen  whether  any- 
thing was  yielded  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  he  had  therefore  de- 
termined to  move  for  these  Eetums. 
Moreover,  having  read  during  the  Recess 
that  Eesolutions  were  passed  by  excited 
public  meetings  —  of  such  a  character, 
however,  that  they  might  be  said  to 
consume  their  own  smoke^he  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself.  Babbits  had 
been  solemnly  condemned  and  excom- 
municated as  vermin ;  but  the  persons 
who  pronounced  the  condemnation  and 
excommunication  did  not,  perhaps,  know 
that  with  many  thousands  of  the  people 
of  this  country  rabbits  were  a  staple 
food.  Now,  no  licence  was  required  for 
selling  rabbits  or  hares.  He  had  walked 
down  High  Street,  Marylebone,  some- 
times on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  on  these  occasions  it 
was  a  street  of  rabbits.  With  large 
numbers  of  the  people  either  rabbits  or 
hares  were  a  favourite  Sunday  dinner. 
This  was  so  in  London,  and  in  the  other 
great  cities,  and  he  would  quote  returns 
to  show  it  was  so  in  ironworks  and  col- 
lieries. Leadenhall  Market,  received 
1,500  cases  of  rabbits,  each  case  contain- 
ing 100  rabbits,  every  week  from  Ostend. 
He  might  observe  that  the  fact  of  such 
a  supply  of  foreign  rabbits  to  our  Lon- 
don dealers  showed  that  the  English  sup- 
ply was  insufficient.  From  Birmingham 
he  had  been  imable  to  obtfiin  returns, 
but  a  gentleman  who  had  an  estate  in 
Somerset  had  been  applied  to  by  a 
dealer  from  that  town  for  10,000  rabbits 
a-week.  The  alacrity  with  which  as  a 
rule  dealers  had  furnished  him  with  re- 
turns— some  of  them  having  even  vo- 
limteered  them — showed  they  felt  that 
if  the  Game  Laws  were  destroyed  their 
business  would  be  destroyed  with  them. 
In  Wolverhampton  Market  3,000  rab- 
bits were  consumed  or  sold  weekly. 
The  year's  supply  was  worth  about 
£5,000,  that  of  other  game  being  £1,500 
annually.  In  Nottingham  2,000  rab- 
bits were  sold  and  consumed  weekly, 
those  who  purchased  them  being  princi- 
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pally  working  people.  In  Newbury,  tlie 
population  being  between  6,000  and 
7,000,  the  value  of  the  game  sold  was 
about  £200  a-year.  The  round  numbers 
of  the  game  brought  into  Southampton 
from  the  12th  of  August,  1871,  to  the 
same  date  in  1872,  were  —  rabbits, 
90,000;  hares,  36,000 ;  pheasants,  18,000; 
partridges,  27,000;  grouse,  18,000;  wild 
ducks,  18,000— total,  207,000.  In  Bris- 
tol there  were  sold  by  the  licensed  deal- 
ers from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Ist 
of  April  last — grouse,  1 , 1 80 ;  partridges, 
4,108;  pheasants,  4,473;  black  game, 
93  ;  teal,  651 ;  snipe,  1,200 ;  wild  ducks, 
1,264;  plovers,  939;  woodcocks,  451; 
widgeons,  198;  hares,  2,191;  rabbits, 
39,471— total,  54,119.  The  returns  from 
licensed  dealers  did  not  give  anything 
like  the  total  supply  of  game  brought 
into  the  market  as  food.  His  attention 
had  been  called  by  competent  authority 
to  the  fact  that  in  towns  and  villages 
thousands  of  wild  fowl  and  rabbits  were 
sold  by  the  shopkeepers  and  others  who 
were  not  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  but  to 
whom  the  working  classes  principally 
applied  in  consequence  of  such  shopkeep- 
ers generally  selling  a  little  cheaper  than 
the  game  dealers.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  on  the  subject  of  the  importa- 
tion of  game  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
accurate,  any  more  than  they  had  re- 
cently been  said  to  be  on  the  subject  of 
the  exportation  of  horses ;  but  there  did 
appear  to  have  been  an  increase  of 
217,542  in  the  number  of  game,  rabbits 
included,  imported  in  1872,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1871.  This  and  the  return 
of  the  number  of  rabbits  imported  by  Mr. 
Brooks  and  other  London  dealers  showed 
that  our  indigenous  game  did  not  satisfy 
the  home  demand.  In  the  face  of  those 
facts,  how  could  Parliament  refuse  to 
protect  by  law  the  indigenous  game, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  unlimited 
importation?  He  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  mentioned  that  Ostend  rabbits 
weighed  about  4  lbs.  each,  and  sold  at 
Id.  per  lb.  A  gentleman  had  written  to 
him  stating  that  he  had  often  to  pass 
through  that  part  of  London  of  which 
Leadenhall  Market  was  the  centre,  and 
he  saw  dressed  game  advertised  not 
only  in  the  windows  of  the  larger  eat- 
ing-houses, but  of  late  in  those  of  a 
meaner  character.  The  annoimcements 
ran  in  some  such  terms  as  ''Boast  hare, 
6<^. ;  jugged  hare  and  jelly,  7rf."  This 
showed  that  the    poorer   persons  em- 
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ployed  in  the  City  were  able  to  obtain 
game  as  food  when  the  supply  was 
plentiful.  To  show  the  value  of  hare 
and  rabbit  skins  as  articles  of  manu- 
facture, he  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships an  extract  of  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Leeding  and  Co.,  in  Borough 
High  Street — 

•'The  ntimb^  of  hare  and  rabbit  aldnfi  we 
mRnufactured  last  year  was  oloso  upon  two 
millions.  These  were  nearly  all  English 
ttkins.  Fordgn  skins  do  not  make  sncL  good 
fur  as  the  English  and  Scotch.  We  buy  the 
skina  prindpaUj^  from  poulterere,  marine  storo 
dealers,  and  hawkers.  We  have  betin  making 
an  eertimate  of  the  number  of  skins  collected  in 
tho  course  of  a  year,  and  we  believe  we  ore 
under  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  ikins 
miuiufacturcd  in  thin  countrj^  and  exported 
aT>road  during  one  year  are  not  less  thitn 
30,000,000.  Now,  if  we  take  that  ntimbtr  of 
hfirea  and  rabbita  and  an  average  weight  of 
2^  lb.  each,  it  will  produce  about  33,500  tons  of 
food.  If  we  take  the  value  of  them  at  1«,  each, 
it  will  amount  to  £1,500,000." 

He  thought  he  had  stated  enough  to 
Bhow  of  what  vahie,  as  food  and  as  sup- 
plying an  article  of  manufaoturo,  those 
animals  were  which  somo  persons  de- 
nounced as  useless  and  mischievous 
vermin  which  ought  to  be  destroyed »  If 
the  Game  Laws  were  abolished  to- 
morrow three  consequences  woidd  follow 
tbe  abolition.  First,  there  must  be  a 
trespass  law*  In  1841  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  defend 
the  Game  Laws  in  the  abstract ;  but  if 
the  country  desired  their  abolition,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Parliament 
would  have  to  pass  a  very  stiiDgent 
Trespass  Act,  unless  it  was  propared  to 
gee  the  country,  by  day  and  by  nightj 
ovemm  by  bands  of  armed  marauders. 
The  second  consequence  of  the  aboH- 
tion  would  be  a  re-valuation  of  farmSi 
which  would  probably  send  up  the 
rents  of  tenant-farmers  very  consider- 
ably, and  not  be  a  very  agreeable 
consequence  to  them.  The  third  con- 
sequence would  be  an  increase  of  rural 
constabulary  to  the  number  of  from 
10,000  to  15,000  men  ;  because  those 
persons  who  were  at  present  employed 
for  the  protection  of  game  protected 
other  property  also.  He  would  say  no 
more  on  the  subject,  but  would  move 
for  a  Eeturn  of  the  numbers  of  Game, 
Wnd  Fowl,  and  Hares  and  Habbits  sold 
by  the  Licensed  Game  Dealers  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland  during  the 
year  1872,  and  also  the  numbers  of  the 
same  imported  and  exported  into  and 
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from  the  United  Kingdom  duimg  that 
year.  

Eabl  GBAKYILLE  said,  he  highly 
appreciated  the  rabbit  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  said  that  they  were  useiiil  in 
plantations.  He  was  far  from  denying 
that  in  some  parts  hares  and  rabbits 
were  valuable  articles  of  food  ;  but  ho 
should  entirely  dissent  from  his  noble 
Friend  if  he  thought  that  the  general 
preservation  of  rabbits  throughout  the 
countiy  would  tend  to  increase  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  food  available  for 
human  subsistence.  With  regard  to  the 
Motion,  he  had  made  inquiries  of  the 
Inland  Eevenuo  and  the  Custom  House, 
and  he  found  that  the  latter  would  not 
bo  able  to  give  Returns  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  rabbita,  because,  as  no 
duty  was  paid  upon  them,  they  were  not 
included  among  the  entries.  The  Liland 
Bevenue  did  not  think  there  would  bo 
any  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  Returns 
from  the  London  gamedealers,  whoso 
books  were  kept  very  carefully ;  but  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  the  country 
dealers  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
same  accurate  information.  The  noble 
Earl  J  however,  seemed  to  have  had  some 
success  in  procuring  tliis  information, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  Returns 
from  hawkers  and  general  shopkeepers. 
The  Inland  Revenue  were  willing  to 
attempt  to  get  approximate  Returns,  if 
those  would  satisfy  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Kvrl  of  COURTOWN  suggested 
thot  the  word  *'  Ireland  '*  should  bo  in- 
serted in  the  Motion. 

Hatiil  GKAI^TVILLE  would  inquire  as 
to  whether  such  returns  could  bo  ob- 
tained from  Ireland. 

The  RiKL  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
his  noble  Friend  tho  Secretary  of  State 
had  misunderstood  him  in  supposing  he 
advocated  a  general  preservation  of 
rabbita  irrespective  of  tiie  character  of 
the  country.  He  wished  rabbits  to  be 
preserved  where  they  were  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place,  and  not  where 
they  interfered  with  tillage. 

Then,  the  latter  portion  of  the  Return 
being  struck  out,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordard,  1'hnt  there  b<?  kid  before  the  House^ 
Re-tuxn  of  ihi^  likiiiilx^TA  of  Game,  Wild  FowL 
siTLil  Hart^s  and  Rabbits  sold  by  the  Licenflea 
iKime  D«ilcr8  in  En^Lind,  Wales,  and  ScaUoad 
during  the  year  1 87'i.— ( Th^  Earl  cf  Malnicibui^,) 

Hoose  adjourned  at  a  quarter  befoze 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock, 

2  T 
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MrNTTTES.]— 8E1.KCT  Committeb— Contagious 
Biftoases  (AnimjilB)^  ilr,  Norwood  dUekargedy 
Mn  Clay  addtd  :  Coal,  nominated. 

Priittc  BiLi* — Ordered — Fint  Reading — Looo- 
motivos  on  Boads  *  [88] ;  Children's  Protec- 
tion* [80]. 

Committte  —  Married  Women*fl  Property  Act 
(1870)  Amendmeiit  (No.  2)  [24],  debate  ad- 
jouriud. 

Cmimiitm — Etp(*rt — Ciiirtody  of  Infants*  [67]; 
Cove  Chapel,  TiycErton,  Marriages  Logaliza- 
iion»[86]. 

BETHNAL  GREEN  MUSEUM^THE 
TURNER  DRAWINGS.— QUESTIONS. 

Me.   CHARLES    REEB  asked   the 

Secretary  to  tke  Treasury,  Whether  the 
portion  of  the  Turner  OoUectioTi  of  Draw* 
ings,  now  about  to  bo  -withdrawn  from 
Birmingham,  may  be  exhihited  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  Wallace  Collection  ? 

Mr.  BAXTER ;  My  hon.  Fnend  is 
not  perhaps  aware  that  the  collection 
of  Turner  Drawings  now  at  Birming- 
ham, which  he  wishes  to  be  sent  to 
Bethnal  Cfreen  MuBeum,  consists  of  only 
«58  small  aketches,  and  would  not  cover 
the  side  of  an  ordinary  sitting-room. 
There  would,  however,  be  no  objection 
to  the  exhibition  at  Bethnal  Ghreen  of 
these  sketches,  provided  that  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  there  for  their 
safe  custody  as  have  been  required  at 
other  places. 

Mb.  CHARLES  REED  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, Whether  the  arrangements  directed 
to  be  made  in  December,  1 870,  for  the 
establishment  *'  of  a  School  of  Science 
and  Art  and  a  Library,  in  connection 
with  the  East  London  Museum  on 
Bethnal  Green,"  ore  completed ;  and,  if 
not,  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction  ? 

Mk.  W.  E.  rORSTER  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  used 
rather  too  strong  a  term  when  he  said 
that  arrangements  had  been  directed  to 
be  made  in  1870  for  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Science  and  Art  and  a 
Library  in  connection  with  the  East  Lon- 
don Museum  on  Bethnal  Green.  Chiefly 
on  account  of  the  large  collection  of  pic- 
tures which,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Richard 


Wallace),  had  been  placed  in  the  Bel 
Green  Museumi  it  was  impossible  at  pi 
sent  to  find  room  for  a  School  of  Sci 
and  Art  in  the  iuBtitixtion.  As  regj 
the  Librar}^,  however,  if  the  Governmenl 
saw  reason  to  believe  that  one  would  be 
of  use  in  that  locality,  they  would  be 
happy  to  form  one  there  from  the  col- 
lection of  books  at  South  Kensington. 


J 


POLICE  SUPERANNUATION, 

QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  OGLLVY  asked  the 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  he  proposes  to  introduce 
a  measure  this  Session  for  providing 
superannuation  allowances  for  the  police 
forces  throughout  the  kingdom  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  wi 
bound  to  admit  that  the  state  of 
fiuperannuafion  allowance  to  the  polii 
force  in  England^  and  still  more  in  " 
land,  was  hy  no  means  satisfactory,  ani 
he  much  wished  that  he  could  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. The  hon*  Baronet  would,  however, 
see  that,  considering  the  position  of  the 
question  of  local  taxation  of  which  a 
large  part  went  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
police  force,  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  carrying  a  measure  dealing  with  tlut 
matter  on  its  own  merits.  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  could  hold  out  no  hope 
at  present  of  the  introduction  of  a  mea- 
sure such  as  that  indicated  by  the  hoa* 
Baronet  for  England  and  Scotland.  Wil 
regard  to  the  metropolis,  however, 
question  was  different,  and  he  had  m 
a  plan  under  consideration  which 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  bri 
use  before  long. 

POST  OFFICE--THE  ANGLO-ITi 
MAI  LS.— QUESTION, 

Sm  DAYID  WEDDERBURN 

the   Postmaster  General,  Whether 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  deli^ 
attending  the  transmission  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Mails  by  the  present  route 
Belgium  and  Germany,  and  to  complaiji 
that  the  minimum  charge  for  a  letter 
sixpence,  while  the  transit  occupies 
period  varying  from  four  to  ten  daj' 
and,  whether  he  can  state  what  wo 
be  the  coat  and  the  time  necessary  \ 
the  transmission  of  letters  from  Engh 
to  Italy  if  the  direct  route  through  T 
were  to  be  resumed  7 
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Ma.  OABDWELL :  I  ahare,  Sir,  in 
tlie  belief  wMcli  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Committee  of  Commanding  Ofiicers 
that  the  Easter  Monday  Review  ha.s  had 
the  effect  in  fonner  years  of  giving  a 
stimulus  to  recruiting.  This  year,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  received  from  the 
Committee,  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  stated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  tlie  Review  being  held^  and 
that  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Commanding  Officers  would  submit 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  it,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  give 
directionB  for  conducting  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  be  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  same  results  as  those  which  elicited 
General  Ellice's  Report  on  the  last  oc- 
casion. To  that  letter  no  answer  was 
returned,  and  I  only  Icuow  the  decision 
of  the  Commanding  Officers  from  having 
seen  the  proceedings  repoited  in  the 
public  papers. 

ELEMENTAEY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870. 

QUESTIONS, 

Mb.  EAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  askod 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 
ference to  the  announcement  in  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  Speech  of  a  measure 
*'  for  the  amendment  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Act  of  1870," 
Whether  the  House  can  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
before  it  is  invited  to  discuss  the  Keso- 
lution  which  stands  in  the  name  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Birmingham  for 
the  nth  of  March? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
never  had  any  serious  exportation  that 
before  the  11th  of  March  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  make  such  progrees 
with  the  Irish  University  Education  BiU 
as  to  put  the  Government  in  a  condition 
to  bring  before  the  House  its  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  Education  Act  of  1 870, 
The  progress  so  hr  made  with  the  Irish 
University  Bill  had  confirmed  him  in 
tliat  belief.  'But  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dison) 
was  well  aware  that  the  Government  not 
only  desired,  but  fully  intended  to  make 
proposaU  to  the  House,  and  to  make 
them  in  such  time  aa  should  ^ve  a 
favourable  and  advantageous  place  to 
the  subject  in  the  Business  of  tne  Ses- 
sion; and  he  trusted  that  under  these 
circumstances  his  hon*  Friend  might  be 


disposed  to  postpone  his  Motion  from 
the  day  for  which  it  stood  until  a  future 
day,  relying  upon  the  assurance  which 
he  had  given  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Gkivemment. 

Mb.  DIXON  asked,  Whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  first  reading  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendment  BiU  taking  place 
and  he  should  wish  to  bring  forward  his 
Motion,  the  Government  would  give 
facilities  for  so  doing  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  would  be 
competent  for    bis  hon.   Friend,  if   he 
should  think  fit,  to  make  his  Motion  as 
an    Amendment    to    the    Government 
Motion;  and  tiie  verj'  fact  of  the  Go-    m 
vemment  making  a  proposal  would  give    H 
him   the  opportunity  which  he  desired        \ 
to  have, 

Mr,  DIXON  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  that  was  quite  the  same  thing.  If 
he  were  to  move  an  Amendment  on  the 
Bill  brought  forward,  that  would  be 
taking  aposition  of  antagonism  to  the  BilL 
That  was  a  position  which  he  hoped  not 
to  have  to  occupy.  His  Kesolution  was 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  BiU 
at  all,  and  was  not  intended  to  hamper 
any  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Government;  and  therefore  bo  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  give  him 
the  opportiinity  of  bringing  forward  hii 
Motion  at  some  other  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  would  accede  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prime  Miniatear. 


COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DmHA^I— THB 
QFEEN  V.  COTTON.— QITESTION. 

Mb.  \VTIEELH0U8E  asked  the  Fiwt 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  Kesolution  of 
the  Northern  Circuit  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecution  of  **The 
Queen  v.  Cotton  "  at  the  present  Dur- 
ham Assizes ;  and  whether  steps  will  be 
at  once  taken  to  place  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Durham  in  the  position  to  which  they 
were  rightfully  entitled,  as  officers  of 
and  appointed  by  the  Crown,  in  in- 
ference t*y  such  prosecution  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  tJuit 
he  received  a  note  about  two  o'clock  from    m 
the  hon»  Member,  giving  him  Notice  of   I 
his    intention    to    put  these  questions,    ™ 
and    he   (Mr.  Gladstone)  had   spent  a 
good  deal  of  time   since  that  hour  in 
endavouring  to  ascertain  what  he  oonld 
poBfiibly  have  to  do  with  the  matter. 
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He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  that  investigation.  It 
was  a  Question,  bo  far  as  he  understood 
it^  about  a  matter  which  belonged  to  ' 
those  formidable  mysteries  of  the  legtd 
profession  into  which  he  had  never  pre- 
sumed to  pry — the  question  of  the  right 
of  a  certain  person  to  hokl  a  leading 
brief  in  a  certain  case  under  certain  cir- 
cumstanoes,  and  the  right  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  override  that  supposed 
right  and  to  make  the  arrangement  at 
his  own  discretion.  His  share  of  worldly 
wisdom  might  be  very  small,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  legal  functionary^  until  it  appeeired 
dear  to  him  that,  in  virtue  of  some 
official  title  or  obligation  at  present  quite 
unknown  to  him,  it  was  Ms  duty  to  do 
so.  The  hon.  Member  in  putting  his 
Question  had  selected  the  wrong  man. 
It  shoidd  have  been  addressed  to  his 
bun,  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General, 

Ma.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  bethought 
that  surely  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  have  interfered  between  his  two 
Attorney  Generals. 


COFNTY  COURT  JUDGEB— MINTTTE  OF 
JTNE  1872.'-RES0LITT10N. 

Mn,  JAMES,  in  moving  a  Kesolution, 
that  the  appHcation  of  the  Treasury 
Minute,  dated  Juno  22,  1872,  to  County 
Court  Judges  appointed  prior  to  the 
17th  September,  1870,  would  be  unjust 
and  inequitable,  was  understoud  to  say 
that  the  object  of  his  Motion  was  to 
obtain  a  determination  of  certain  ques- 
tions that  had  arisen  between  tlio  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  and  certain  of  the  County 
Court  Judges,  and  his  contention  was, 
that  so  long  as  the  County  Court  Judges 
continued  to  perform  substantially  the 
same  duties  as  they  had  lutbt*rto  per- 
formed, they  were  entitled  to  a  fulfil  - 
ment  of  the  contract  into  wbi(h  the 
Treasury  bad  entered  with  them  on 
their  appointment.  He  understood  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  accept  Ms  Motion  in 
its  terms,  and  therefore  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  shoidd  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  address  the  House.  He 
hoped,  however,  he  might  be  excused 
from  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  quite  clearly  undeiBtood  the 


ect 
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X*rit  in  which  this  Motion  had  been 
ced  upon  the  Paper  —  because  the 
mere  acceptance  of  it  in  its  literal  termaj 
without  the  intention  of  carrying  out  ita 
spirit  would  be  of  no  avail  ?   The  objec 
of  the  Hesolution  was  to  secure  to  the 
County  Court  Judges  who  were  appointed 
prior  to  September,  1870,  tho  same  posi* 
tion  in  reference  to  travelling  erpensedl 
as  they  held  now,  ao  long  as  they  con- ' 
tinned  to  perform  the  same  duties  which 
they  now  performed.     If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  fully  accepted  the  Eeaolution, 
then  he   (Mr.   James)   would  move    it 
without  further  comment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE-  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  accept 
the  Besoiution,  but  he  could  not  under- 
take to  say  what  meaning  might  be  put 
upon  it. 

Mr,  JA^IES  said,  that  that  being  so, 
he  would  briefly  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  Motion  was  based.    Its  object 
was  not  to  increase  the  emoluments 
the  County  Court  Judges  in  any  waj 
but  to  seeure  those  of  them  who  had  bee 
appelated  prior  to  the  17th  Septemberjl 
1870,  against  being  affected  by  the  re- 
tro8j»ective  action  of  the  Treasury  Minute 
issued    in    June,    1872.      \\Tion    thea 
Courts  were  first  instituted,  the  Count 
Cuui't  Judges  sent  in  every  year  detailed 
statements  of  the  expenses  they  had  had 
to  LQCur  in  traveUiug  over  their  circui|^B 
But  in  1862  the  Lords  of  the  Treasur^l 
proposed  that  those  expenses  should  bo 
commuted,  and  that  tho  Judges  should 
receive  a  sum  certain,  and  an  arrange' 
ment  to  that  effect  was  entered  into  witt 
the  Judges.      He  had   to  put  a  very 
simple  proposition  to  the  House — tha 
the  arrangement  entered  into  betwee 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and    tho   OountJ 
Court  Judges  who  then  held  the  appoint- 
ments amounted  to  a  contract — he  did 
not  mean  such  a  contract  as  could  be 
enforced  by  law,  but   suoh  an   one 
would  be  held  binding  by  all  honou 
able  men — at  all  events,  it  amounted 
an    obligation    which    Parliament, 
thought,  would  respect.     The  nature  of 
the  arrangement  was  this — The  County 
Court  Judge,  on  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment, was  told  that  he  must  give  up  Ms 
private  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  that  he 
would  receive  a  salary  of  £1,500  a-year^^ 
and  allowances  for  travelling  expense^| 
amounting  to  between  £200  and  £30^* 
a-year.     If  a  commercial  traveller  or  a 
domestic  servant  were  engaged  on  tha 
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same  terms,  with  a  fixed  allowance  to 
the  traveller  for  ©xponses,  or  to  the  ser- 
vant for  board  wages,  and  if  afterwards 
the  employer  sought  to  reduce  the  fixed 
allowanoe  on  the  pfea  that  the  one  misht 
travel  more  cheaply,  or  that  in  the  other 
case  provisions  were  cheaper,  the  travel- 
ler and  the  servant  would  have  a  right 
to  say — **  We  know  we  save  money  out 
of  what  you  allow  us ;  hut  the  arrange- 
ment was  one  which  you  yourself  made ; 
we  are  willing  to  perform  our  part  of 
the  contract,  and  we  call  upon  you  to 
perform  yours,*'  But  the  case  was  even 
stronger  in  the  case  of  the  County  Court 
Judges,  for  they  had  probably  given  up 
a  lucrative  practice,  and  could  not,  like 
commercial  travellers  or  servants,  return 
to  their  profession  with  any  hop4  of  suc- 
ceaa.  They  had  relinquished  profes- 
sional incomes  and  hopes  of  professional 
advancement,  and  they  now  asked,  with 
reaaon,  that  the  8tate  shoidd  continue 
to  pay  them  what  the  State  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  them.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that  a  public  appointmont  was 
subject  to  conditions  of  public  poliev* 
If  so,  the  County  Court  Judges  should 
have  been  told  at  the  time  that  these 
allowances  would  be  subjeot  to  further 
revision ;  and  if  the  aUowanoes  were  to 
he  diminished,  let  them  be  diminished 
by  a  Parliamentary  vote.  The  right  of 
the  Judges,  however,  was  taken  away 
not  by  a  vote  of  this  House  upon  the 
Estimates,  but  by  a  simple  Minute  of 
the  Treasuiy,  This  contract  continued 
to  be  made  with  the  Judges  appointed 
between  1862  and  IB70  ;  but  in  1870 
the  Treasury  concluded  that  economy 
might  be  effected  by  arranging  with 
future  County  Court  Judges  that  they 
should  not  receive  the  same  amount  as 
their  predecessors.  No  complaint  could 
be  made  of  such  an  arrangement.  If 
Judges  took  their  appointments  subject 
to  it,  they  could  have  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  his  Motion  did  not  apply  to 
them.  But  in  September,  1870,  the 
Treasury,  having  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  give  retrospective 
effect  to  their  new  Minute,  and  he  only 
wished  the  House  to  say  that  what  the 
Treasury  thought  right  then  was  right 
now.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  Hou3»e  that  in  that  particular  month 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  described 
as  one  in  which  hon.  Members  were  apt 

Mr.  Jatnti 


to  he  inactive  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  fl 

Mr,  GLADSTONE:    I  beg  pardon.    M 
What  I  said  was  that  hon.  Members 
suffered  more  from  the  Parliamentary 
work  during  the  hot  months  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  Session. 

Mb.  JAMES:  Well,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when 
the  House  wels  in  possession  of  the  Esti- 
mates, that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  West), 
whose  mind  was  something  like  an  ele» 
phant's  tnmk,  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  greatest  and  the  minutest  suhjeets* 
condescended  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  to  these  allow- 
ances. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  he  in  a  great  minority  in  this 
House,  and  withdrew  his  Amendment; 
but  somehow  or  other  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
carry  his  views  into  effect.  In  what 
zephyr-Hke  whispers,  wafted  bv  what 
Favonian  gales,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  suggestions  reached  the  Trea- 
sury he  did  not  know ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  yielded 
to  private  representations  what  he  had 
refused  to  the  argument  of  debate. 
Now,  advice  to  a  Minister  from  tbo 
bench  immediately  behind  the  Ministry 
was  advice  which  should  always  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  He  was  not 
referring  to  Members  of  long  esmerience 
in  Parliament  who  sat  behmd  the  bimi 
bench,  but  rather  to  those  more  aetive 
and  assiduous  Members  of  the  House, 
who  always  felt  or  seemed  to  feel  un- 
easy unless  they  were  in  immediate  con-  ^ 
tact  with  some  favourite  Minister.  Ad-  ■ 
vice  from  such  Members  should  bo  r©-  " 
garded  with  suspicion,  because  it  was 
Ukely  to  be  moulded  not  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances and  exigencies  of  the  cafto^ 
but  in  order  that  it  might  suit  the  ear  or 
the  disposition  of  the  favourite  Minister. 
The  discussion  occurred  in  the  House  on 
the  17th  of  June;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
June  the  Treasury  issued  a  Minute 
which  was  sent  to  every  County  Court 
Judge,  and  contained  the  following 
paragraph : — 

**  Mv  Lords  being  of  opinion  that  no  oxpenictf 
ihould  be  allowed  beyocd  what  nmy  be  ncicc»> 
mry  to  indomnifj  n  Judgv  for  his  outlay,  on 
tlie  nuppoflition  that  he  rusjilr^    *  *^  '      n- 
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prior  to  September,  1870,  aliould  be  reviged 
upon  the  prmd])lo  upon  which  aHowancca  have 
been  fixed  since  that  date." 

The  rule,  therefore,  was  retrospective  in 
its  effect*  This  Atinute  appeared  to  be 
haBed  on  the  principle  that  a  Judge 
should  reside  in  the  district  where  his 
Court  was  situated.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  Lord  Chancellors 
had  acted  on  au  opposite  principle — as 
"would  almost  every  practical  man.  Al- 
most every  common  law  Lord  Chancellor 
who  had  sat  on  the  Bench  since  the 
County  Court  Judges  were  first  appointed 
had  acted  on  the  presumption  that  it 
was  better  that  the  County  Court  Judges 
should  not  reside  in  the  district  of  their 
Courts.  Lords  Cranworth,  Campbell,  and 
Chelmsford,  and  an  able  equity  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Cairns),  had  aU  acted 
on  this  presumption.  The  reason  they 
had  come  to  this  conclusion  was  obvious 
— they  had  themselves  travelled  on  cir- 
cuit and  Been  the  inconvenience  of  either 
Judge  or  counsel  associating  with  the 
suitor.  If  that  were  the  conclusion  come 
to  in  the  case  of  Judges  in  Eyre,  how 
much  more  imperative  would  the  rule 
be  in  the  case  of  a  County  Court  Judge, 
holding  not  so  distinguii^hed  a  position 
as  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Coui'ts,  who 
would  accept  invitations  to  the  house  of 
the  attorney  and  local  barrister,  who 
would  sit  by  the  side  of  the  suitor,  or,  what 
would  be  far  worse,  beside  the  suitor's 
wife — and  who,  under  such  circimi- 
stances,  would  be  in  danger  of  drawing 
a  conclusion  upon  a  case  of  the  future 
from  chance  conversation  rather  than 
from  evidence,  and  might  even  be  in- 
fluenced  by  prejudice  or  local  influence. 
Lord  Campbell  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  these  considerations  that  at  one 
time  he  was  moved  not  to  allow  a  Judge 
to  remain  more  than  five  years  in  any 
pitrtioular  district,  so  that  h©  might  rid 
himself  of  influences  hkely  to  result  in 
favouritism.  But  notwithstanding  that 
no  Lord  Chancellors  but  Lord  Hatherley 
and  Lord  Westbury  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  County  Court  Judges  should 
live  in  their  districts,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  those  Judges  had  in  almost  all 
cases  been  told  upon  being  appointed 
that  it  would  be  preferable  if  they  hved 
at  a  distance,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
now  told  them  they  would  be  fined  if 
they  did  not  chooso  to  live  in  the  dis- 
trict of  their  Courts.  To  iDustrate  the 
inconvenience  of  the  enforced  residence 
of  a  County  Couit  Judge,  he  would  give 


an  instance*  When  Mr.  Eupert  Kettle, 
whose  name  was,  probably,  familiM  to 
most  hon.  Members,  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  the  County  Court  Judge- 
ship of  Staffordshire,  he  did  so  on  the 
understanding  that  he  should  occupy  hi^ 
house  in  Wolverhampton,  where  he  had 
property,  and  be  allowed  his  travelling 
expenses.  Mr.  Kettle  had,  however,  re-«j 
cently  received  a  letter  from  the  Troa 
sury,  which  was,  probably,  a  fair  speci-^ 
men  of  the  letters  which  had  been  sen^_ 
to  other  County  Court  Judges.  It  was" 
an  extraordinary  production  ;  the  work 
of  some  most  industrious  and  able  Trea 
sury  official,  who  seemed  to  have  studied 
BradshaWf  and  probably  a  map,  befor 
ordaining  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Kettlli 
was  to  go  to  his  Court.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  Dudley,  and  not  Wolver- 
hampton, was  the  centre  of  the  district; 
and  the  Treasury  clerk  ordained,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Mr,  Kettle  should  live 
at  Dudley,  and  that  if  he  declined  he 
should  be  fined.  Dudley  was  in  th 
middle  of  **  the  black  country,"  and, 
far  as  he  recollected  it,  was  compose^ 
principally  of  mounds  of  cinders  or  slael 
and  it  was  not  imusual  to  find  heavyJ 
looking  men  lying  upon  these  mounds, 
with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  a 
bull-dog  between  their  legs.  Mr.  Kettle.) 
not  being  particularly  psirtial  to  cinde^ 
heaps,  and  not  liking  buU-dogs,  pre 
ferred  to  reside  at  Wolverhamptonl 
That,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Trea- 
sury clerk,  who  required  lum,  imder 
certain  forfeitures,  to  take  up  liis  rosi* 
dence  at  Dudley,  and  then  dealt  him  out 
right  and  left,  like  a  roimd  game  at 
cards,  irrespective  whether  it  was  market 
or  fair  day  at  the  places  he  would  come 
to,  and  irrespective  also  of  whether  the 
sessions  were  being  held;  and  he  was 
to  do  this  because  it  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  £130.  The  Judge  was  not 
asked  whether  he  approved  the  cours^™ 
marked  out  for  hira,  but  only  whethe^H 
he  approved  the  calculation ;  and  it  di^^ 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  Trea- 
sury that  the  course  marked  out  by  the 
clerk  might  not  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  On  the  29th  of  July  last, 
the  hon.  Member  for  South-east  Lan- 
cashire (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  asked 
Question,  whether  it  was  still  intended 
that  the  Minute  of  June,  1872,  shoultj 
apply  to  Judges  appointed  prior  to  1870*1 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that 
circumstances  had  come  to  his  know^ 
lodge    since    deciding  on  this  schei] 
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whicli  had  induced  him  to  modify  his 
opinion;  that  he  had  now  learnt  that 
in  the  opinion  of  several  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, it  was  not  desirable  that  County 
Court  Judges  should  reside  within  their 
districts ;  and  he  added  that  if  any  Judge 
had  made  his  arrangements  for  life  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  appointing  him,  that  circum- 
stance constituted  a  claim  on  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  expenses  ought  to  be  paid 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  So  that  if  a  gentleman  had 
taken  a  long  lease  of  a  house  or  had 
bound  himself  by  contract,  he  would  get 
relief  &om  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  if  he  had  taken  a  house  ^m  year 
to  year  or  by  a  short  lease  he  would  ob- 
tain no  relief,  but  must  be  fined  if  he 
declined  to  live  in  the  town  fixed  upon 
by  the  Treasury  derk,  notwithstancUng 
consideration  for  the  public  convenience 
would  not  allow  him  to  live  there.  Surely 
the  County  Court  Judges  were  entitled 
to  be  more  fairly  dealt  with?  Their 
labours  had  been  added  to  by  giving 
them  jurisdiction  in  Equity,  Bankruptcy, 
and  Admiralty  cases ;  and  although  they 
had  contracted  to  give  their  whcue  time 
to  the  public  service  the  value  of  money 
had  decreased  since  their  appointments 
were  mcule,  and  with  more  work  they 
received  less  actual  pay  than  they  did 
10  years  ago.  These  Judges  had  not 
only  technicfd  duties  to  perform,  but 
others  of  a  higher  character.  It  was 
expected  of  them  that  they  would  check 
rapacity  and  control  dishonesty;  they 
had  to  carry  out  almost  a  patriarchal 
system ;  and  he  could  not  believe  it  was 
worth  while  to  pursue  with  regard  to 
such  men  a  policy  of  discouragement. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving  the  Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

That  the  application  of  the  Treasury  Minute 
dated  the  22nd  day  of  Juno  1872,  to  County 
Court  Judp^es  appointed  prior  to  the  17th  day 
of  September  1870,  will  be  unjust  and  inequi- 
table ;  and  that  no  Judge  appointed  before  such 
date  should  be  subjectoa  to  the  operation  of  any 
Minute  which  will  prejudicially  affect  the  posi- 
tion upon  the  faith  of  which  ho  accepted  his  ap- 
pointment.— {Mr.  James.) 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  method  of 
proceeding  adopted  bv  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House ;  but  before  doing  so 
let  me  make  a  single  remark  on  the 
closing  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's speech.    He  has  entered  upon 
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a  general  eulogy  of  the  Coimty  Court 
Judges,  and,  describing  the  unparal- 
leled functions  they  have  to  discharge,  he 
has  appealed  in  the  most  impassioned 
manner  to  the  House  in  favour  of  deal- 
ing with  them  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
That  would  be  very  fair  matter  to  intro- 
duce into  a  Motion  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  pertinent 
to  the  issue  raised  by  fiie  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  Motion,  which  in- 
volves simply  a  question  of  good  faith. 
It  is  to  this  question  of  good  faith — not- 
withstanding the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  mvoured  us  with  as  bewilder- 
ing a  statement  as  ever  I  have  heard  in 
this  House  either  by  lawyer  or  layman 
— [**  No,  no !"] — as  bewildering  a  state- 
ment  ["  Oh,  oh!  "]    I  do  not  know 

what  calls  forth  the  indignation  of  some 
hon.  Members.  There  is  nothing  inde- 
corous in  the  expression  I  made  use  of. 
I  say  a  statement  which  places  out  of 
view  the  main  issue  and  leads  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  from  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  bewildering  statement.  A 
Motion  stood  upon  the  Notibe  Paper  of 
the  House  until  last  night  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taimton  (Mr.  James.)  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  language  of  his  Motion,  and— doing 
that  which  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to 
do— he  altered  its  terms,  and  it  appears 
in  that  altered  form  upon  the  Paper  thia 
morning.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Kschequer,  on  reading 
the  Notice  as  it  appeared  this  morning, 
considered  that  it  was  one  to  which  he 
could  accede,  and  I  believe  that  a  com- 
munication to  that  effect  has  been  made 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  On 
receiving  that  Notice  my  hon  .[and  learned 
Friend  rises  and  says— **  I  understand 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chcmcellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  accede  to  my  Motion 
in  its  terms.  I  hope,  however,  I  may  be 
excused  from  asHng  him  whether  he 
clearly  understands  the  spirit  in  which 
this  Motion  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Paper  ? — ^because  the  mere  acceptance  of 
its  literal  terms  without  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  its  spirit  will  be  of  no  avail," 
and  then  proceeds  in  his  speech  to  put 
an  interpretation  on  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  which  he  had  amended  this 
morning,  and  to  require  my  right  hon. 
Friend  by  a  categorical  answer  to  bind 
himself  to  that  interpretation.    Now,  I 
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ask  whether,  in  the  memory  of  ton* 
Members  of  this  House,  they  ever  re- 
collect ettch  a  jprocoeding  to  a  Govern- 
ment or  the  Member  of  a  Government 
before  ?  Such  a  proceeding,  if  adopted 
and  acted  upon,  would  throw  into  con- 
fusion the  whole  Business  of  the  House. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  to  bo  supposed 
capable  of  accepting  the  Motion  in  letter 
and  not  in  spirit  he  deserves  not  only 
what  has  been  already  said,  but  a 
straightforward  censure.  That  an  hon. 
Gentleman  should  make  a  speech  and 
attach  to  the  terms  of  his  Motion  some 
construction  of  his  own,  and  upon  the 
instant  ask  a  Minister  if  he  adopts  the 
Motion  in  that  sense  is  an  entirely  un- 
fair and  an  unwarrantable  proceeding. 
But  what  is  the  question  *—  because, 
though  I  complain  of  the  proceeding,  I 
want  to  know  what  the  contention  of  the 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  really  is. 
I  suppose  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  understand  it,  who  were  displeased 
when  I  said  that  the  stat-ement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  '*  a  be- 
wildering statement."  I*  suppose  they 
understand  it,  but  I  declare  I  do  not. 
I  will  now  endeavour,  if  I  can,  to  got  at 
the  nature  of  the  case.  We  thought  we 
had  done  all  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman required.  He  places  an  amended 
Motion  on  tbe  Paper  ;  that  Motion  was 
to  be  understood  as  a  full  and  clear  ex- 

Eoeition  of  his  views.  We  accept  it^  but 
0  is  not  satisfied  ;  and  he  wants  to  know 
whether  we  accept  it  in  the  sense  of  his 
speech.  But  I  do  not  know  what  the 
meaning  of  that  speech  is  now,  or  what 
it  ifl  to  which  he  intends  to  bind  us.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  com- 

?laiBed  very  much  of  the  Minute  of  the 
'reasury,  of  June  1872.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  Mimite.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  stated  distiuctly  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  apply  that  Minute;  ho 
accepts  the  words  of  the  Motion  as  ap- 
plicable to  it.  What,  then,  is  the  con- 
test about  ?  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
amends  his  own  Motion  ;  we  agree  to  it; 
and  as  to  the  meaning,  strange  aa  is  the 
manner  in  which  that  meaning  is  put  to 
Tifl,  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  find  what 
it  is.  Anyone  who  has  Hstened  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
n:ian  would  suppose  that  the  Treasury 
had  been  laying  down  some  rule  as  to 
the  residence  of  the  County  Cooxrt  Judges, 
I  aak,  was  not  that  the  impression  con- 


veyed to  the  House  ?  But  as  I  am  told 
tho  Treasury  has  never  interfered  in  the 
matter  at  all. 

Mb.  JAMES  :  I  admit  that  the  Trea- 
sury have  never  interfered ;  but  they 
fine  them  if  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mk.  GLADSTONE:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  they  fine  them 
if  they  do  not  do  it.  I  should  like  to 
Ivuow  the  meaning  of  that  expression. 
As  I  apprehend  it  is  not  comformable  to 
what  the  Govemnient  conceive  to  be  the 
state  of  the  facts.  I  say  that  the  Treasury 
has  never  interfered.  I  am  not  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  this  proceed- 
ing, but  I  do  not  admit  that  the  Treasury 
^'  tine  them  if  they  do  not  do  it.*'  We 
undertake  to  say  that  no  just  ground  of 
complaint  shall  in  future  exist  on  that 
score ;  and  why  is  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  satisfied  with  tlie  ac- 
ceptance of  his  Motion  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  What,  then,  is  it  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  asks  of  us? 
There  is  a  Committee  appointed  at  this 
moment,  and  that  Committee  is  to  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  reducing  the 
public  expenditure  ;  this  is  a  question  of 
reducing  public  expenditure ;  will  he  bo 
content  to  refer  the  matter  to  that  Com- 
mittee? [Mr.  James  :  No.]  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  he  will  not. 
That  Committee  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  That  Committee  is 
composed,  the  Chairman  being  in  the 
chair,  of  an  equal  number  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers chosen  from  each  side  of  the  House. 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
not  content  with  the  acceptance  of  his 
own  Motion  ;  he  is  not  content  with  the 
proposal  that  it  shall  be  referred  to  an 
impartial  Committee.  Well^  then,  what 
is  it  that  he  wants  us  to  do  ?  I  have 
told  him  that  the  Treasury  does  not 
stand  upon  the  Minute  of  1872;  that  it 
does  not  stand  upon  any  title  to  interfere 
with  the  residence  of  Judges — that  is  a 
matter  for  judicial  consideration  rather 
than  for  ours — and  if  there  has  been 
what  he  calls  ^*  finiug,"  the  Treasury 
adheres  to  no  such  intention.  "WTiat, 
then,  does  he  ask  ?  Does  he  ask  that 
those  County  Court  Judges  who  have 
received  a  certain  circular  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1852,  and  signed  '"G.  A. 
Hamilton,"  shall  have  a  Hie  interest  re- 
cognized in  the  scale  of  travelling  ex- 
penses as  then  determined?  Does  he 
ask  that  ? 

Me.  JAMES  :  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeals  to  me,  I  say  that  the 
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Circular  applies  only  to  County  Court 
Judges  who  were  appoioted  prior  to 
1852,  and  not  to  tkose  who  were  ap* 
pointed  BubeequGntly. 

Mfi.  GLADSTONE  :  I  want  to  know 
whether  upon  the  terms  of  this  Circular 
the  hon.  and  learne<J  Qentleman  claims 
a  life  interest  for  those  County  Court 
Judges  who  had  travelling  expenses 
settled  upon  the  basis  of  it  ?  That  is 
the  question,  and  that  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  question  upon  which  we 
can  be  at  iaeue  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Greutleman.  He  seems  desirous  to  raise 
questions — I  wiU  not  say  "desirous," 
but  he  has  needlessly  raised  this  ques- 
tion. I  tell  him  we  do  not  differ  about 
the  Treasury  Minute  about  the  residence 
of  the  Judges ;  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  he  really  requires  us  to'  reoog- 
nize  a  title  for  life  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
penses then  allowed  to  County  C/ourt 
Judges  who  were  appointed  before  1852  ? 

Mr.  JAMES  said  there  were  only 
seTen  of  them. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Never  mind  that, 

Mn.  STANSFELD  said  there  were  12. 

Hn.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  appear  to  be 
BO  correct  as  he  should  hare  been  upon 
the  point.  If  we  are  agreed  upon  the 
cunstruction  of  the  passage  in  question, 
I  do  not  believe  any  ingenuity  can  get 
up  any  other  point  of  difference*  [The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Circular  to  which  he  refori'od, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Judges  &om  the  necessity  of 
rendering  periodical  accounts  of  travel- 
ling expenses  a  ffxed  sum  would  be 
allowed,  and  accordingly  the  Treasury 
had  been  directed  to  pay  to  them  by 
equal  quarterly  payments  '  *  until  further 
directions  *'  the  sum  of —  poimds.J  Does 
my  hon.  Friend  claim  that  as  a  title  for 
life  ?  Will  he  not  allow  that  a  County 
Court  Judge  has  not  acquired  under  that 
Circular  a  title  for  life  to  a  scale  of  ex- 
penses which  was  to  continue  *'  until 
further  directions  ?  "  Does  he  or  does 
he  not  claim  a  title  for  life  under  that 
Circular?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
question ;  and  as  he  waited  for  an 
answer,  I  also  wait 

Mr.  JAMES :  I  am  anxious  not  to  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentle  man  >  and  if  he  wishes  for  my 
answer  I  will  give  it.  Lithe  first  place, 
it  was  never  oommunicated  to  any  Judges 
appointed  after  1852  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  only  to  be   "  until  further 
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directions ; ''  and  the  only  discussion  is 
as  to  the  Judges  appointed  since  then  to 
whom  the  circulai*  was  never  communi- 
cated up  to  the  present  time. 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  Then  lam  aware 
of  no  difference  of  opinion  between  u« 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  ^ 
If  he  says  it  is  for  Hfe^  I  will  not  he  H 
hound  to  support  either  his  speech  or  his  ™ 
Motion.  If  he  says  it  is  not  for  life,  I 
can  only  say  that  we  have  every  disposi-  h 
tion  to  work  with  him  in  considering  this  ■ 
matter  in  an  equitable  spirit,  and  1  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point 
of  difference  between  us.  But  where 
paj'ment  is  ordered  and  notice  given  that 
the  payment  will  be  '*  until  further 
directions,"  I  cannot  really  see  that  any 
life  interest  can  arise. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  the 
House  had  been  made  aware  about  13 
months  ago  that  Her  Majesty* s  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  all  their  abUities,  had 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning 
of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Since  then  they 
had  painful  experience  that  they  did  not 
well  understand  the  meaning  of  Treaties, 
and  now  it  appeared  they  had  difficulty 
in  compreh ending  the  meaning  of  a 
Notice  of  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  two  Noticea 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper;  it 
would  be  as  well  that  the  House  should 
see  in  what  respect  those  Notices  dif- 
fered^ and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
difficulty  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  James)  had  been  placed  by 
the  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  what  he  certainly  thought 
a  very  plain  and  simple  question — an 
answer  which  he  ventured  to  say  no 
man  in  the  House  really  understood  the 
meaning  of.  The  first  Notice  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  on  the  Paper  was  this — 

"Ck>iinty<  B,^Thatii  •n^m 

of  ite  Trea.-  A\\\^\  ih'  sd 

Juno  1872,  1'-  *  (•  irny  Court  Jadg*  ^  .ipjMjint«l 
prior  to  the  17th  diiy  of  S^3pU>mbcf  1870,  will  1w 
unjust  and  inequiUible'* — 

Now  came  the  important  clause  ia  the 
Notice^ 

'*»nd  that  the  operation  of  sach  Minute 
should  be  limited  to  the  Judgca  appointed. sub- 
sequent  to  that  date." 

As  the  objectionable  Minute  had  bee& 
withdrawn,  the  Notice  of  Motion,  mm 
originally  drawn,  had  become  uaelesa| 
for  die  Minute  being  withdrawn  ooula 
hare  no  further  operation;  but  it  wa« 
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quite  clear  that  those  County  Court 
Judges  might  still  fall  under  the  oper- 
ation of  some  other  Minute  different  in 
terms,  but  similar,  at  all  events,  in  spirit 
to  the  original  IVIinute.  The  last  words 
of  the  amended  Notice,  therefore,  were 
most  important^ — 

'*And  that  oo  Judgo  appointed  before  fiuch 
date  should  ho  subjected  to  tho  operation  of  any 
Minute  which  w-ill  prejudiciitlly  affect  the  posi- 
tion upon  tho  faith  of  which  ho  accepted  hia 
appointment." 

He  asked  the  House  whether  it  was  not 
perfectly  clear  that  when  his  hon.  and 
leained  Friend  asked  the  question  whe- 
ther the  amended  Notice  was  accepted  in 
good  faith  by  the  Government,  it  was  no 
answer  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  say  that  he  accepted  it  fully  and 
iairly,  but  could  say  nothing  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  taken — the  spirit 
1>eiu^  that  no  future  Minute  whatever 
^omd  be  made  which  should  in  any 
like  manner  prejudicially  affect  the 
County  Court  Judges.  The  question 
was  simply  this — would  they  or  would 
they  not  fultiJ  the  contract  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  County  Court 
Judges  appointed  before  1870,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  they  had  accepted  the 
appointment?  The  contract  was  not 
such  that  the  County  Court  Judges  could 
in  a  Court  of  Law  compel  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  money;  if  that  was  the  case 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  come  to 
that  House.  The  question  was  one  as 
between  honourable  men — a  contract 
between  the  County  Court  Judges  and 
the  Government;  and  if  the  Government 
would  say  they  would  not  disturb  that 
contract  in  any  way,  but  accept  it  fairly 
and  fully  in  its  spirit,  and  that  the  rights 
of  the  County  Court  Judges  would  be 
preserved  untouched,  they  would  be  satis- 
fied. It  was  said  by  the  First  Minister 
that  the  Treasury  never  interfered  with 
the  residence  of  the  County  Court  Judges, 
and  never  fined  them  for  non- residence 
in  a  particular  locality.  He  would  read 
to  the  House  the  terms  of  the  Minute, 
and  they  would  see  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  really  understood  the 
position  which  the  Treasury  had  taken 
up.     The  Minute  stated — 

"  In  1870,  upon  the  appointmcmt  of  the  prtf- 
t  JihIlh    of  rtrciiit  3t5,  My  Lords  took  into 
rt  the  size  and  drcxunstanc^^s  of  that 
iinsf<l  t(\  ho  forwarded  to  tho  Judge 
14  the  sum  to  ho  allowed, 

h  r  i  rin  that  the  Judge  should 

livL   ;u,  '.a    lu    m  ^     *      -    ■  rhlK>urhood  of^ 
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the  to^Ti  in  whifh  that  Court  was  held  at  which 
he  wotild  have  to  sit  moat  frequently,  and  thiit 
he  should  jpfo  to  and  i*etum  home  mim  thoao 
Courts  which  were  i^nthin  easy  distance  either  by 
rail  or  road  of  such  town.  Upon  this  principle 
the  (lUowiinccsa  to  all  mibaequently  appointed 
Judges  have  been  xnnde/' 

So  far  ^  was  right,  for  the  Minute  only 
related  to  the  Judge  appointed  in  1870, 
and  all  Judges  to  be  afterwards  ap- 
pointed,  who  were  aJl  appointed  subject 
to  the  alterations  made  in  1870,  But 
now  came  the  important  words  of  the 
Mittute — 

*'  My  Lords,  hebig  of  opinion  that  no  cxpcnsei 
should  he  allowed  btjyond  whut  may  h»i  ni3co»- 
Aary  to  indemnify  a  Judge  for  his  outlay,  on  tho 
supposition  that  he  resides  at  the  most  convenient 
plate  within  his  cirtaiit,  direct  thjit  the  allow- 
ances made  to  all  the  Judges  appointed  prior  to 
September,  1870,  should  be  revised  upon  tho 
prmdple  upon  which  allowances  have  been  fixed 
ainco  that  date." 

He  asked  if  that  was  not  a  breach  of  the 
faith  on  which  the  contract  made  with 
those  Judges  who  had  been  appointed 
before  1870,  had  been  accepted?  That 
was  the  Minute  of  1872.  [The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  :  The  Minute 
is  withdrawn,]  He  knew  it  it  had  been 
withdrawn.  He  was  coming  to  that 
point.  That  was  the  strongest  argument 
possible  against  tho  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Why  had  it  been  withdrawn  ? 
How  had  it  been  withdrawn  ?  Why  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  it  because  it  was  in  bad  faith. 
By  its  withdrawal  the  Treasury  had  con- 
demned itself.  What  was  now  wanted 
was  an  assurance  that  no  other  Minute 
would  be  placed  on  the  Treasury  books 
which  would  have  a  similarly  preju- 
dicial effect  on  the  position  of  the  County 
Court  Judges.  Unless  that  assurance 
was  given,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  affirm  the 
Besolution  of  his  hon*  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mb.  8TAKSPELD  said,  he  thought 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  but  scant  courtesy 
extended  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  learaed 
Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  (Mr.  Cross).  He  had  stated  in 
the  plainest  words  that  the  action  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  in  expounding  a  Minute  which 
had  since  been  withdrawn  was  taken  in 
bad  faith  towards  the  County  Court 
Judges ;  and  that  having  been  convicted 
of  bad  faith  his  word  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted when  he  assented   to  the  Mo- 
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tonus  of  the  Motion  itself.  If  thca-o 
was  a  contract^  and  m  far  as  there  waa 
a  contract  the  Treaenry  was  bound  by 
it;  but  the  gloss  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  sought  to  put  upon 
it,  and  to  get  acc^epted  on  the  8pur  of 
the  moment,  was  that  in  every  case  there 
was  a  contract^  that  it  remained  bind- 
ing under  any  circumstances,  and  that  thcj 
Trea8ury  henceforth  was  not  at  liberty 
to  revise  the  allowance  as  regarded 
those  to  whom  the  Circular  referred,  or 
who  hold  office  before  September  1870. 
Ho  would  explain  the  arrangement  «f 
1870,  which  was  proposed  by  himself; 
as  it  might  have  some  bearing  upon  tUo 
critidsms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, who  had  spoken  severely  of  tlio 
necessity  it  would  imix>ee  upon  County 
Court  Judges  of  changing  their  resi- 
dences or  being  fined  in  default,  if  it 
were  made  to  apply  to  the  past.  In  ordtsr 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  calcula* 
tion  of  the  amount  which  should  be  al- 
lowed fur  travelling  expenses,  he  as- 
sumed that  a  County  Court  Judge  re* 
sided  in  the  centre  of  his  district,  in 
some  town  which  would  probably  furnish 
the  largest  amount  of  business,  [**  Oh, 
oh  I'']  That  was  his  own  assumption, 
for  he  made  the  arraugemonts  in  ques- 
tion. Ho  then  had  a  careful  ealculaticni  i 
made  of  the  nuuibor  of  Courts  the  Judge 
would  have  to  attend  and  of  the  way  in  i 
which,  according  to  experience,  ho  would 
havo  to  pass  from  Court  to  Court,  and 
made  an  addition  of  1 5  or  20  per  cent 
to  such  estimate  ;  and  in  the  case  which 
had  been  referred  to,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Judge,  he  uJiked  the  J  udgo 
to  call  at  the  Treasury,  and  there  ex- 
plained to  him  the  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tion, inviting  his  criticisms  upon  it. 
The  learned  Judge  took  it  away»  and 
after  he  had  taken  time  to  consider  tlui 
calculation,  when  he  returned  it,  certain  j 
additions,  based  on  his  critici.sms,  were 
conceded,  15  per  cent  was  added,  and 
the  result  was  accepted  by  the  learned  | 
Judge  as  satisfactory,  When  it  wfl«| 
proposed  by  Minwte  to  apply  the  samel 
principle  to  Judges  already  appointed, 
all  that  occxxn'ed  was  that  the  method  f>f  j 
calcidation  was  set  before  them,  and  J 
they  were  invited  to  clispute  its  correct- 
ness, if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so»  II^ 
was  putting  the  worst  construction, 
rather  than  the  best,  upon  the  Circular  j 
to  say  that  they  were  asked  merely  toj 
check  the  arithmetic  of  the  caloulation  1 1 


tion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
L**No,  no!"]  Then,  why  was  ho  not 
content  with  the  answer  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend?  The  hon,  and  learned 
Gentleman  took  care  not  to  quote  the 
answer  he  received  last  Session,  but  said 
it  was  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory, 

Mn,  ASSHETON  CROSS  had  said 
the  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  now  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  said,  he  had  mis- 
understood the  hou.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. He  accepted  the  explanation ;  but 
he  was  entitled  toreferto  theanswerof  his 
right  hon.  Friend  last  year  to  show  that 
a  more  explicit  answer  had  never  been 
given,  and,  if  believed,  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  Motion  of  Iiis  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  What  was  the  answer 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  that  occa- 
sion ?    He  said — 

'*  Since  the  isHue  of  this  Minuto  ho  was  bound 
in  cimdour  to  siiv  that  frtfah  fiicta  had  come  to 
his  knowledfco  einco  the  deeision  cf  iha  Com- 
niittrjo  was  arrived  at.  It  apf>cfired  to  havo 
hoc II  the  opinion  of  ativpml  Loni  C^iuiCQlIoro — 
though  not  of  tbw  iirem-nt  one  nor  of  Lord 
W«3«tbiir\^  —  that  County  Court  Judgos  should 
not  rmidi}  in  thuir  diptnft»:  and  ho  fretdy  ad- 
mitted that  if  any  guutknmn  Ivid  mado  hm 
arrunji(t'in4'nt«  for  lifci  in  doftiremo  to  that  oid- 
nloni  the  circumBUtncc  t'onatitutcd  a  cluim  5n  tlio 
TrL'ttsury,  and  Uiat  exjH'nses  ought  to  Ihj  piiid 
which  othorwifto  wouhl  not  have  ht'on  ullowed* 
The  TiMjasury^  tlicroftii«|  worn  not  willing  to 
take  thu  matter  in  a  himpj  but  inttvuded  to  tion- 

aidi  r     '  1 -    ^  ji'LTatoly,  with  a  view  of  roD- 

d<ii  ntice  to  thouo  who  had  «u>j- 

init!  '—[3  Ham^rd^  ccxiii.  48.] 

Here  waa  as  dear  and  expH<dt  a  state- 
ment as  had  ever  been  made  by  a  Minister 
in  that  Houee.  Nevertheless,  his  hon. 
and  learn od  Friend  (Mr,  James),  chose 
to  bring  forward  his  Motion,  which  was 
in  those  terms — 

"  That  the  application  of  the  Treaiuiy  Minute 
dated  the  22nd  day  of  Jnno  1872,  to  County 
Court  Judges  app^jintod  prior  to  the  17  th  day  of 
8tfptomber  1870^  will  be  unjust  and  inequitabk  ; 
lino  Uiat  no  Judgu  appointAjd  iM^furv}  such  iLito 
ahoidd  l>o  subjected  to  the  opeiution  c»f  anj 
Minute  which  wiU  prejudidally  affbet  the  poBi- 
tion  npon  the  faith  o£  which  he  acceptea  his 
uppointmont/* 

But  eron  then  he  was  not  oontent,  for 
when  told  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  accepted  his  Motion  in 
its  own  terms,  he  repKed  that  he  must 
bind  himself  to  it  in  spirit — that  was  in 
tho  spirit  of  the  gloss  which  he  (Mr. 
James)  put  upon  it.  But  that  gloss 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  accepted, 
because  it  waa  not  consistent  with  the 

JIi%  Stam/eld 
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and  as  that  was  not  the  process  applied 
to  the  Judges  of  the  future,  it  could  not 
be  held  that  it  was  intended  to  be  appHed 
to  the  Judges  of  the  past.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  contract,  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  admit  that  in  each  and 
every  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  Judge 
before  1870  there  was  a  contract  abso- 
lutely binding  upon  the  Treasury  during 
the  rest  of  the  Judge's  life  and  service. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
1 1  Judges  out  of  the  37  or  38  who  might 
be  affected  by  this  matter,  the  Circular 
of  1852,  road  by  his  right  hon/ Friend 
to  the  House,  showed  that  no  contract 
was  entered  into  with  them,  and  that 
the  arrangement  which  the  Treasury 
bad  made  for  the  payment  of  pareonal 
expenses  was  subject  to  revision  and 
coirrection  in  the  future.  The  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr,  James)  said 
that  every  one  of  the  County  Court 
Judges  appointed  between  1 852  and  1 870 
left  the  Bar  and  accepted  a  Judgeship 
upon  a  prior  understanding  with  the 
Treasury  not  only  that  he  would  receive 
a  specific  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  term 
of  holding  the  office ^  but  that  he  would 
also  have  a  sum  that  would  never  be 
varied  for  the  payment  of  his  traveUing 
expenses.  Yet  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  produced  no  evidence  on 
which  to  found  that  allegation.  The 
closeist  inquiries  had  been  made  by  tlie 
Treasury,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
those  inquiries  he  was  prepared,  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury,  emphatically  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman.  Although 
the  Treasury  could  not  admit  that  there 
were  binding  contracts  in  cases  in  which 
there  were  not,  and  although  the  Trea- 
sury could  not  tie  their  hands  fi-om  in- 
inquiring  into  these  cases,  there  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Go  vera- 
ment,  or  of  the  Treasury,  to  inquire  too 
closely  or  in  any  hostile  or  unfriendly 
spirit  into  the  receipts  in  respect  of  per- 
gonal expenses  of  men  who  had  hold 
office  for  15,  20,  or  25  years.  If  hon. 
and  learned  Members  would  have  the 
goodness  to  dismiss  unwarrantable  sus- 
picions from  their  minds,  they  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of 
bis  right  hon.  Friend,  and  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  amended 
Motion, 

Mji.  west  said,  he  wished  to  sot  his 
hon,  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  James) 
right  as  to  wh  at  had  actually  occurred  with 


regard  to  this  question.  In  1 869  he  first 
called  attention  to  the  absurd  extrava- 
gance of  the  traveUing  expenses  of  the 
County  Court  Judges.  In  1872  he  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  the  Vote,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that  oc- 
casion pressed  him  not  to  divide  the 
House,  promising  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  whole  question  of  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  those  Judges.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  fallen  into 
a  series  of  mistakes  upon  matters  of 
fact.  Ample  Notice  was  given  of  the 
Motion  he  proposed  in  1872,  and  it  waa 
idle  for  any  one  to  talk  of  being  sur- 
prised. It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer beyond  what  occurred  publicly  in 
the  House.  It  was  a  mistake  to  say  that 
since  1852  any  bargain  as  to  expenses 
had  been  made  befoi-e  the  tippointment 
of  a  Judge,  for  he  received  his  ajppoint- 
ment  first  and  struck  his  bargam  with 
the  Treasury  afterwards  as  to  travel- 
ling expenses;  and,  indeed,  any  fixed 
contract  might  have  involved  great 
injustice  in  such  a  case  as  had  oc- 
curred in  Devonshii'e  and  Cornwall, 
where  a  vacancy  was  not  filled  up,  but 
two  districts  were  incorporated,  and  a 
Judge  was  required  to  hold  his  Court  at 
12  places,  instead  of  eight.  His  hon, 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  James)  was 
mistaken  in  nearly  all  his  assumed  facts. 
He  said  there  had  been  extension  of 
duties  without  increase  of  remuneration  ; 
but  during  1857  the  salaries  of  County 
Court  Judges  had  been  increased  by 
£300— from  £1,200  to  £1,500  a-year-- 
and  since  then  their  work  had  been  di- 
minished by  10  per  nent.  Since  1857 
the  total  number  of  sittings  in  the  year 
had  fallen  from  9,019  to  8,041.  From 
the  letters  he  had  received  since  he  took 
up  this  question  it  might  be  supposed 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  could 
assure  the  House  i\mi  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Treafliu*y  Minute  of  1872, 
and  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  it  until 
ho  heard  from  a  friend  of  its  having 
boon  issued,  and  he  never  had  seen  it 
until  it  was  published  in  a  j^amphlet 
written  by  Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr,  LOCKE  said,  he  was  somowhat 
astonished  at  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  West) 
getting  up  and  stating  that  what  every- 
body else  had  said  was  entirely  wrong, 
and  he  waa  not  less  astonished  that  his 
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lioa.  and  learned  Friend  liad  not  made 
any  effort— except  one,  which  nobody 
could  regard  as  an  effort  at  all — to  show 
that  he  was  right.  What  had  been  the 
course  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ? 
Certainly  he  had  not  shrunk  from  pocket- 
ing the  money  of  the  public,  nor  had  he 
been  ashamed  of  taking  anyplace  that  had 
been  giyen  to  him.  Hia  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  obtained  one  place  eifter 
another;  he  had  filled  no  fewer  than 
eight  places  in  succession ;  and  he  now 
held  several,  which  made  the  sums  paid 
to  the  County  Court  Judges  appear  mere 
trifles  in  comparison  with  what  he  him- 
self received.  What  would  his  hon, 
and  learned  Friend  have  thought  if  a 
hard' worked  County  Court  Judge  had 
come  forward  and  said  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  too  well  paid  ?  He 
would  have  been  moat  indignant ;  and 
yet  he  was  'surprised  that  when  he  at- 
tacked a  whole  body  of  men  by  his  Mo- 
tion to  reduce  their  salaries,  they  should 
write  letters  to  him.  It  was  a  wonder 
they  did  nothing  worse  to  him.  Probably 
some  of  them  might  have  been  tempted  to 
Bay  to  him — "  Pray,  why  don't  you  look 
at  home  ?  Why  do  you  oome  forward 
and  attack  us,  when  the  duties  that  you 
perform  might,  in  our  opinion,  not  m 
your  own,  be  performed  at  a  very  much 
smaller  price  than  that  which  you  put 
upon  your  genius  ?*'  Eeally,  when  his 
hon.  and  leej-ned  Friend  got  up  to  set 
right  all  the  hon.  Members  of  the  G-o- 
vemment  sitting  in  front  of  him,  and 
eame  forward  with  arguments  which  they 
could  not  have  found  out,  and  which 
they  had  not  been  able  to  adduce,  it  was 
very  extraordinary  that  he  should  not 
have  known  more  about  the  subiect  than 
he  had  shown  that  he  did.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  stated  that  no  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  any  County  Court  Judfi^e 
with  regard  to  the  exact  sum  that  shoidd 
be  paid  to  him  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses between  1852  and  1870.  [Mr. 
West  dissented*]  Those  were  the  words 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  used, 
that  no  such  arrangements  were  made, 
and  no  sums  agreed  upon  as  those  which 
a  County  Court  Judge  should  be  entitled 
to  receive. 

Mr,  west  said,  that  what  he  stated 
iras,  that  the  contract  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  was 
always  made  after  the  aoceptanoe  of  the 
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Mr.  LOCICE  :  That  was  a  distinctioii 
without  a  difference,  A  gentleman  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  County  Court 
Judge,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  simply  because  the  Government 
entered  into  their  compact  with  him  after 
he  had  accepted  the  appointment,  that 
was  a  reason  why  they  should  not  pay 
him.  Surely,  whether  the  Government 
pledged  their  word  before  or  after  he 
accepted  the  office,  they  were  bound  as 
men  of  honour  to  pay  the  money.  There- 
fore it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
hia  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  who  had 
given  such  attention  year  after  year  to 
the  emoluments  of  County  Court  Judges, 
should  have  made  such  an  assertion  as 
that  there  was  no  contract  between  the 
County  Court  Judges  and  the  Govern- 
ment between  1852  and  1870,  and  that 
he  should  now  explain  that  there  cer* 
tainly  was  a  contract,  but  that  they  did 
not  agree  upon  the  payment  till  after  the 
appointment  had  been  accepted.  Sup- 
pose they  took  a  servant  into  their  em- 
ployment at  £25  a-yoar,  and,  because  he 
had  accepted  the  appointment  before 
they  had  come  to  a  more  definite  arrange- 
ment as  to  money,  they  were  to  drop  him 
down  to  £20.  That  would  be  a  parallel 
to  his  hon,  and  learned  Friend  s  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEST  again  explained  that  what 
he  had  stated  was  that  the  settlement 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  travelling 
expenses  was  not  made  until  after  the 
County  Court  Judge  had  accepted  the 
office,  the  contract  being  that  he  waa  to 
receive  £1,500  a-year  for  the  ofifice  he 
accepted,  but  a  payment  was  afterwards 
to  be  arranged  upon  the  scale  of  the  ex- 
penses he  had  to  incur  with  regard  to 
the  circuit  in  which  he  waa  employed. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  hav- 
ing said  anything  at  all  of  that  sort,  but 
he  left  that  matter  to  the  House.  He 
would  content  himself  with  giving  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  County  Court  Judge 
of  Manchester  had  Salford  added  to  lus 
district.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
being  Recorder  of  Manchester,  knew  all 
about  it,  and  would  be  able  to  correct 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
caae.  There  was  a  compact  in  the  ca^ 
of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Manchester 
in  regard  to  the  sum  that  should  go  for 
these  expenses ;  that  compact  was  made 
between  1862  and  1870.  The  compact 
previous  to  1870  was  that  a  certaiii  sum 
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of  money  sliould  go  for  trayeUing  oxpen- 
&68 ;  and  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
ho  should  not  live  in  the  purlieus  of 
Manchester  or  in  any  place  near  that  city, 
but  that  he  should  have  the  advantage 
of  living  in  London.  That  Judge  had 
done  BO  ever  since  his  appointment, 
and  there  was  no  better  County  Court 
Judge  sitting  on  the  Bench.  [Mr- 
West  assented.]  His  hon»  and  learned 
Friend  agreed  with  him  at  least  in 
that.  It  being  clear,  then,  that  these 
compacts  had  been  made,  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  plain  course  before  them, 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
them  not  to  foUow.  The  question  might 
therefore  be  taken  as  practically  settled, 
and  they  might  expect  to  have  rest,  un- 
less indeed  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  find  out  something  else  among 
his  brethren  at  the  Bar  which  he  could 
bring  forward  in  the  House,  and  which 
would  be  extremely  disagreeable.  In 
that  event  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  that  hon,  and  learned 
Member's  oSbrta  to  do  what  miechief  he 
could,  but  for  his  own  part  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  his  hon*  and  learned 
Friend  had  not  been  very  successful  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

ReNiked^  That  the  application  of  the  Treasury 
Minute  dated  the  22iid  day  of  June  1872,  to 
Comity  C?oiirt  Judges  appoinU>d  prior  to  the  17th 
day  of  September  1870,  will  be  unjiist  and  inequi- 
tablo;  and  thi^it  no  Jud|^e  appointed  lielore 
such  date  should  be  subjoct^jd  to  the  operation  of 
any  llinute  which  will  preju^iicially  aflFect  the 
position  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  accepted  hia 
appointment. — {Mr.  Janiet.) 


TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGK  POWERS. 
nESOLunoN, 

Mr.  SINCLAIB  AYTOUN,  on  rising 
to  move — 

**Thflt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  all 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  onght  to  b©  nmde 
conditionally  on  the  approval  of  Parhament,  as 
waa  done  in  the  ease  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  in  1860," 

Baid,  the  question  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable to  follow  in  practice  the  change 
his  Kesolution  proposed,  depended  upon 
two  considerations  —  namely,  was  the 
existing  practice  with  reference  to  the 
negotiation  and  conclusion  of  Treaties 
by  the  Government  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  or  not ;  and 
was  the  existing  practice  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  Treaties  beneficial  in 


its  results?  If  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  the  present  practice  was  not 
consistent  with  the  ^Constitution,  that 
would  be  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason, 
to  his  mind,  for  adopting  the  Besolution, 
He  was  not  unaware  that  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  upon  this  question  was,  that 
any  existing  practice  which  proved  to 
be  beneficial  in  its  results  should  be  con- 
tinued, without  reference  to  theoretical 
considerations.  "What  was  the  prantico 
always  followed  by  the  Government  in 
makmg  a  Treaty  ?  No  information  was 
given  to  the  House  with  regard  to  these 
Treaty  obligations  until  after  they  were 
settled.  When  a  question  was  asked  in 
the  House,  they  were  told  that  they 
should  wait  until  the  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  then  express  their  opinion 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
In  accordance  with  this  practice,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  de- 
clined, a  Session  or  two  ago,  to  lay  on 
the  Table  a  Treaty  with  Holland  before 
it  had  been  ratified.  Then,  however,  it 
was  too  late  either  to  reject  a  Treaty  or 
to  obtain  any  modification  of  its  terms. 
Ho  maintained  that  this  practice  was 
inconsistent  with  one  of  the  well-ascer- 
tained rights  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  best  known  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  Eights  was  that  all  taxa- 
tion by  Prerogative  was  illegal ;  and  it 
followed  that  the  practice  which  allowed 
the  Government  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments which  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  an  immense  amount  of  taxa- 
tion on  people  must  be  unconstitutional. 
They  were  told  that  the  House  did  main- 
tain its  control  over  foreign  Treaties, 
because  the  Ministers  were  responsible 
to  it ;  but  cases  might  occur  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  House  to 
interfere  untH  after  a  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  ratified.  A  Government 
which  had  a  large  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment on  a  domestic  question  might  not 
be  in  harmony  mth  the  opinion  of  the 
country  on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
They  had  also  had  cases  where  a  Go- 
vernment did  not  actually  possess  a 
majority  in  the  House;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  possible  for  a  Government  not 
having  a  majority,  and  not  supported  by 
tho  public,  to  enter  into  engagements 
during  the  Eecess,  of  the  gravest  cha- 
racter. The  safeguard  of  Ministerial 
responsibility  was  perfectly  illusory.  They 
were  told  that  the  effect  of  such  a  change 
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as  that  which  he  proposed  would  be  to 
take  the  conduct  of  forei^  negotiations 
out  of  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty^s  Oro- 
Temment.  He  denied  that  the  chEinge 
proposed  would  lessen  Ministerial  re- 
BponaibiHty,  and  remit  the  management 
nf  Treaties  to  Parliament,  for  the  posi- 
tiou  of  a  Government  with  regard  to  a 
Treaty  would  be  analogous  to  that  with 
regard  to  an  important  Bill,  the  defeat 
of  which  might  involve  resignation ; 
and  just  as  the  House  was  anxious  to 
pass  even  a  tolerably  framed  measure 
without  factious  opposition,  so  it  would 
hesitate  to  reject  or  modifj''  a  Treaty 
except  on  the  strongest  grounds,  and 
with  a  great  preponderance  of  public 
opinion*  It  could  not  be  contended  that 
the  countiy  should  be  bound  to  a  Treaty 
guaranteeing  territory  or  involving  a 
large  outlay,  if  it  was  not  approved  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  rejection  of  a 
Treaty  by  the  House  would  show  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  concluded.  At  pro- 
sent,  the  only  thing  that  Members  could 
do  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  prejudi- 
cial Treaty  was  to  raise  a  debate  in  this 
House,  and  obtain  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  Government ;  but  if  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  lay  Treaties  before  Parliament 
then  all  motive  for  raising  premature 
discussion  on  the  subject  would  be  at  an 
end.  They  could  best  test  the  merits  of 
the  eadsting  system  by  seeing  whether, 
at  oe(rtain  periods  of  our  history,  it  was 
not  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  practice  of  making  Treaties  condi- 
tional, on  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
would  not  have  proved  beneficial.  He 
would  refer  to  one  of  two  Treaties  which 
had  been  ooncluded  during  the  last  30 
years.  In  1 852 ,  a  Treaty  was  concluded 
between  this  country  and  France,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Denmark  regulating 
tlie  succession  to  the  Duchies  of  8chle8wig 
and  Holstein.  The  King  of  Denmark 
was  Sovereign  of  Denmark  by  one  law 
of  succession!  and  of  the  Duchies  by 
another ;  and  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  Duchies  from  Denmark,  the  diplo- 
matistB  ooncluded  a  Treaty  by  which 
they  should  remain  attached  to  the  Crown 
of  Denmark.  This  was  a  high-handed, 
tyrannical,  and  unjust  proceeding ;  and, 
when  the  Treaty  was  concluded,  pro- 
bably not  one  man  in  the  country  Imew 
anything  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Twelve  years  subsequently  a  question 
arose  under  that  Treaty,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  were  in  favour  of  going 
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to  war  to  enforce  it.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Government  of  Franco  were 
disinclined  to  assist  us  in  carrying  on  a 
war  which,  had  it  been  begun,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  expendve 
and  sanguinary  in  which  this  country 
ever  took  part.  But,  had  it  been  waged, 
not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would  have 
known  anything  whatever  of  tho  merits 
of  the  dispute.  Then,  again^  a  Treaty 
was  entered  into  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
the  boundary  between  their  territory 
and  oxirs,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  pur- 
suing the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  tlie 
boundary  should  be  a  line  dividing  thi» 
channel  between  Vancouver's  Island  and 
the  main  land.  The  House  was  familiar 
with  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  that  Treaty,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unskilful 
and  bungling  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  negotiations  in  reference  to  it  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Government,  The 
negotiators,  ignorant  as  it  would  seem 
of  the  geography  of  the  locality,  did 
not  know  that  there  were,  not  one  chan- 
nel, but  three  channels,  and  a  question 
arose  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Americans  claiming  that  the  line  should 
be  drawn  through  the  channel,  which 
would  give  them  the  Island  of  San  Juan. 
So  ambiguous  were  the  terms  of  tho 
Treaty  found  to  be  that  to  ascertain  its 
meaning  and  effect  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Arbitration  of  the 
Empei-or  of  Germany.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  one  further  Treaty — 
namely,  that  imder  which  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  had  been  conducted.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  display- 
ing greater  want  of  care  and  attention 
which  ought  to  characterize  the  pro- 
ceedings of  negotiators  of  International 
Treaties,  than  the  Treaty  in  question 
evidenced.  Not  only  was  its  wording 
obscure,  but  by  it  we  gave  up  important 
rights  as  to  the  fisheries  and  navigation 
which  the  Canadians  had  theretofore 
exercised,  and  in  return  we  undertook 
to  guarantee  £2,500,000  sterling  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  line  of  railway 
through  the  Dominion.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  agreed  to  have  our  conduct 
judged  and  our  liability  decided  in  ao- 
cordance  with  Rulea  then  agreed  upon, 
which  were  to  have  a  retrospective  ope- 
ration, which  we  undertook  to  recom- 
mend to  foreign  nations  for  their  adop- 
tion;   but  our  interpretation  of  whioii, 
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waa  completely  at  variance  with  that 
put  upon  them  by  the  majority  of  the 
Arbitrators.  Surely,  had  it  been  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  that  House  to  frame 
a  Treaty,  it  could  not  have  been  drawn 
in  80  unskilful  a  manner  as  it  was  by 
the  professional  diplomatists  who  were 
engaged  to  negotiate  it.  But  it  might 
be  said,  that  it  waa  open  to  the  House 
to  discuss  a  Treaty  after  it  had  been 
entered  into.  No  doubt  it  was  j  but 
they  all  knew  that  when  a  Treaty  was 
once  concluded,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  have  anything  like  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions.  The  only  rea- 
son that  he  ever  heard  given  for  dealing 
in  this  exceptional  manner  with  Com- 
mercial Treaties  was  that  they  related 
to  questions  of  taxation,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  if  they  were  dealt 
with  by  the  Prerogative  of  the  Grown.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1860  had  not  the 
effect  of  imposing  any  taxes  on  the  people 
of  this  country ;  but  it  had  the  indirect 
effect  of  putting  on  extra  taxes,  so  that 
it  was  perfectly  right  that  the  Treaty 
eliould  be  made  conditionally  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  But  if"  they  said 
it  was  not  constitutional  to  make  a  Treaty 
except  conditionaDy  on  the  approval  of 
Pai-liament,  as  a  Commercial  Treaty, 
how  could  it  be  positively  said  that  it 
was  constitutional  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  when  the  country  was 
led  into  an  outlay  of  £ir)0,00O,000  ?  In 
one  case,  the  Commercial  Treaty  dealt 
with  the  taxation  of  this  country;  in 
the  other  case,  the  Treaty  dealt  in  a 
manner  which  might  not  come  into  ope- 
ration for  many  years,  and  which  might 
possibly  never  come  at  all  into  operation  | 
with  the  taxation  of  the  country.  But 
he  held  that  if  it  were  unconstitutional 
to  deal  directly  with  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  it  must  be  also  unconstitutional 
to  enter  inU)  Treaty  engagements  which 
might,  at  a  remote  and  uncertain  period, 
have  the  effect  of  introducing  an  infi- 
nitely greater  amount  of  popular  burdens. 
Having  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  to  bind  this  country  by 
Treaties,  over  which  Parliament  had  no 
control,  was  unconstitutional  ;  having 
endeavoured  to  show  that  if  the  House 
adopted  the  practice  he  recommended, 
at  all  events,  they  could  not  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  at  present,  and  that, 
in  some  respects,  they  would  be  infi- 
nitely the  gainers,   he  would  conclude 

VOL,   CCXIV-   [xnXBD  SERIES,] 


by  moving  the  Besolution  which  stood 
in  his  name. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'Tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  House,  all 
Treaties  -with  Foreign  Powers  ou^ht  to  he  irmdo 
conditionally  on  the  approval  of  Parlinment,  as 
waa  done  in  the  case  oi  the  Commercial  Troaty 
with  France  in  1860/*— (i/r.  ^i^tmn,) 

YiscouiTT  ENFIELD  said,  he  should 
have  hoped,  after  the  exhaustive  reply 
given  the  other  day  by  his  right  lion. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
WaiTington  (Mr,  Eylanda),  that  the  pre- 
sent Motion  would  not  have  been  pressed 
— especially  as  the  feeling  expressed  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  on  that  occa- 
Mon  was  decidedly  adverse  to  so  great 
an  innovation  on  the  Constitution,  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs 
(Mr.  Aytoun)  had  passed  over  very 
lightly  a  main  and  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  his  proposal,  and  that  waa  that 
his  Motion  would,  if  carried,  not  only 
make  this  gi'eat  innovation  on  the  Con- 
stitution, but  affect  most  seriously  the 
right,  power,  and  privileges  of  the  Crown, 
which,  in  matters  of  Treaties,  had,  at  all 
events  during  the  last  100  years,  been 
always  exercised  in  a  constitutional 
spirit  towards  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  the  allusion  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860  was  scarcely  a  good  one, 
because  it  was  admitted  that  when 
Treaties  made  any  fiscal  alterations,  or 
imposed  any  fresh  taxation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary tliat  tliey  should  be  submitted 
to  Peurliament.  Article  14  in  that  Treaty 
said — 

•'  The  present  Treaty  ahull  ht  binding  for  the? 
tJnit^Ki  Kinja:dom  of  Great  Britain  tind  Ireland 
so  soon  as  the  necessary'  ^sanction  Hhall  have  been 
given  by  Ptiiiiament,  ^^-ith  the  resen'c  made  in 
Artiile  ti  respecting Tsvdnes." 

And  Article  20— 


*'  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  i 
Her  Majesty  Bhjdl  be  anthorized  by  the  aasent 
of  FarUament  to  execute  the  engagemtint^  con- 
tracted by  her  La  the  Articles  of  the  proaont 
Treaty." 

The  fact  was,  there  were  varioua  duties 
which  in  the  interest  of  Franc©  the  So- 
vereign undertook  to  recommend  to  Par- 
Hament  to  repeal,  and  a  Bill  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  secure  to  France  these 
advantages  by  the  formal  and  express 
assent  of  the  Legislature.  Again,  the 
Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  reserved  in 
the  same  way  the  assent  of  the  FarHa- 
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tnont  of  Qreat  Britain  and  that  of  the 
Pritieh  North  Americao  colonies.  The 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  required  all 
Treaties  to  he  conditional  on  the  ajp- 
proral  of  Parliament.  What  would  be 
the  result?  Under  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  in  the  case  of  a 
Commercial  Treaty  every  clause,  every 
paragraph,  eveiy  reduction,  every  addi- 
tion  of  imports  or  duties  would  be  dis- 
ciiseed  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  bandied 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  As- 
eembly  in  one  country  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  other,  and  would  probably  only 
pass,  if  at  all^  after  a  long  and  vexatious 
dolay.  He  would  say  nothing  about  oui* 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  discuss,  amend,  or  reject  these 
Treaties.  Evils  still  greater  would  arise 
in  discussing  the  tenus  of  Treaties  of 
peace  with  all  the  publicity  demanded 
by  the  hon.  Member  while  war  was  going 
on ;  it  might  prolong  the  war,  at  addi- 
tional cost  of  lives  and  money,  till  Par- 
liament could  be  called  togetiier  to  de- 
cide upon  the  terms  of  peace.  As  a 
proof  of  that,  he  might  allude  to  the 
fact  that  many  Treaties  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  abroad.  For  instance,  the 
Treaty  of  peace  witli  China  of  August  29, 
1842,  was  signed  at  Nankin;  the  Treaty 
of  peace  with' China,  of  October  24,  1860, 
was  signed  at  Pekin.  If  these  Treaties 
had  been  submitted  to  Parliament  be- 
fore they  were  ratified,  he  apprehended 
that  the  war  would  have  been  prolonged. 
Again,  many  Treaties  were  made  with 
articles  in  them  contingent  on  the  assent 
of  Parliament  being  given.  The  follow- 
ing Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  Powers  since  1815  contained 
artides  the  execution  of  which  was  made 
contingent  upon  their  confirmation  by 
tho  British  Parliament : — On  Ma^^  1 9, 
1815,  a  Treaty  with  Hussia  relating  to 
pa}Tnent  of  dividend  of  Russian-Dutch 
Loan;  November  17,  1823,  a  Conven- 
tion with  Austria  about  Loan  ;  Novem- 
ber 16,  1831,  a  Convention  with  Bnssia 
about  Russian -Dutch  Ijoan — continuance 
of  payment  J  May  7,  1832,  a  Convention 
with  France  and  Russia  relating  to  Greek 
Loan ;  August  2, 1 839,  a  Convention  with 
France  dealing  with  Channel  Fisheries  ; 
May  28,  1852,  a  Convention  with  France 
about  Extradition;  January  25,  1855,  a 
Convention  with  Sardinia  about  Loan 
Guarantee ;  June  27, 1 855,  a  Convention 
with  France  and  Turkey  relative  to  gua- 


rantec)  of  Loan  raised  by  the  Snltaa; 
June  3,  1856,  a  Convention  with  Sardinia 
relating  to  Loan;  January  14,  1857,  a 
Convention  with  France  about  New- 
foundland Fisheries;  March  5,  1864,  a 
Convention  with  Prussia  relating  to  tiie 
subject  of  Extradition  ;  March  29,  \  864, 
a  Treaty  with  France,  Russia,  and  Greece 
relating  to  Greek  Loan  and  Pension  to 
the  King  of  the  HeUenes ;  and  April  30, 
1868,  a  Convention  with  Austria,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Prussia,  and  France,  to  gua- 
rantee Loan  to  complete  works  on  the 
Danube,  There  was  no  special  Article 
in  the  Treaty  of  March  29,  1864,  stating 
that  the  sanction  of  Parliament  would 
be  required  for  its  execution,  but  an 
Act  was  passed  for  that  purpose ;  and  in 
the  cases  of  the  Convention  of  May  28, 
1852,  the  Convention  with  France  in 
January,  1857,  and  the  Convention  with 
Russia  in  1864,  Parliament  exercised  ita 
powers  and  rejected  the  provisions  which 
were  Bubmitted  to  it.  But  other  engage* 
menta  less  important  than  Treaties  or 
Conventions  had  been  constantly  entered 
into  by  tho  British  Qt)vemment,  and 
these  engagements  did  not  require  tho 
ratification  of  cither  the  Sovereign  or 
of  Parliament,  Such  agreements  re- 
lated, for  instance,  to  postal  arrange- 
ments, agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  British  subjt*cts  against  foreign 
States,  independence  of  certain  plaoaa^ 
such  as  the  bandwich  Islands  and  other 
Islands  in  the  Pa<rific,  loans,  national 
treatment  of  vessels,  sugar  refining,  trado 
marks,  emigration,  joint-stock  compa^ 
nies,  boundaiy  maps,  and  duties  on  pat- 
terns and  samples.  Sometimes  an  ex- 
change  of  Notes  occurred  between  tho 
reprfc?sentativ©8  of  two  Powers,  as  when 
Notes  were  exchanged  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portu^  relating  to  the 
Treaty  of  Commeroe  and  Navigation 
of  July  t'i,  1842*  Ther^  were  also  c^aaa 
in  which  Treaties  were  tho  final  re- 
sults of  conferences  and  negotiations 
extending  over  very  many  years.  Fo- 
reign Powers  would  not  have  gone  into 
these  Treaties,  in  all  probability,  if  they 
knew  that  the  consent  of  Parliament 
would  be  required  to  their  agreement»» 
Of  this  kind  wer»^the  territorial  ar- 
rangementvS  of  Europe,  the  succession  tn 
foreign  Thrones,  the  questions  of  Sound 
duos,  Stadt  tolls,  and  others  Parlia- 
ment could  address  the  Sovereign  with 
respect  to  treaties  and  negotiations. 
This  was  done  in  February   20,   1700, 
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when  an  Address  waa  moved  to  the  King, 
asking  that  HiB  Majesty  would  be 
pleased — 

"To  entOT  into  itich  negotiAtion  in  conceit 
with  the  States-Gkneral  of  the  United  Pro- 
Yincea  and  other  potentatee  aa  might  moet 
effectually  conduce  to  the  mutiiiLl  safety  of  the 
British  Dommions  and  the  Stcttt^s-Uenciral,  and 
the  preeervation  of  the  peace  oi  Eiiroije,  and 
giving  hifi  ^lajesty  assmuncehs  of  eii]>poTt  and 
a&siatani«  in  pturformance  of  the  Ti*i:'^ty  miule 
with  the  States- General  on  March  3,  1677." 

On  Novembear  21,  1739,  an  Address  was 
moTed  by  the  Commons  to  George  11.^ 
beseeching  His  Majesty — 

"  Never  to  admit  of  any  IVeaty  of  Peace  with 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  unleea  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  IkitiBh  natural  and  indubitablo 
right  to  navignte  m  the  American  seas  to  and 
froni  any  ptti-l  of  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
without  l>oing  seized,  searched,  \iflited,  or 
stopped,  nnder  any  pretence  whatsoever,  ahould 
have  been  first  obtained  as  a  preliminarj* 
thereto." 

In  December,  1743,  an  Address  was 
moved »  asking  the  King  not  to  engage 
the  nation  any  further  on  the  Continent 
in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Hungaiy*  In 
1752,  another  Address  was  presented, 
asking  His  Majesty  not  to  engage  into 
any  moro  Treaties  of  Subsidy.  Parlia- 
ment refused  its  sanction  to  a  Treaty, 
after  ratification,  in  1864 — namely,  a 
Convention  with  Prussia  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  criminals.  Apart  from 
the  precedents  on  this  subjectj  there 
were  grave  constitutional  objections  to 
the  Motion.  Kent,  in  his  Comvientary 
on  Intemutmud  LaWy  said — 

**Tn  Englondp  as  the  sole  prerogative  of 
'*dng  WOT  or  peace  is  vested  in  the  Crown, 
also  is  it  the  Crown' e  prerogative  to 
make  treetiefi,  k^gnea,  and  aHianci^a  with 
Foreign  Stcitea  and  Princes ;  and  though  thiB 
power  has  in  thoon^  no  liniiti*,  yet  practically  it 
IS  controUtid  hy  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
and  the  contingency  of  its  abuse  is  cht>c]fed  by 
means  of  Parliamontair  impeachment  for  the 
pimiai^ient  of  such  Muiisters  as  from  criminal 
motives  advise  or  conclude  any  treaty  do- 
rogatory  to  thu  honour  and  interest  of  Uie 
iijition, 

Blackstone  added — 

•*ltiabythe  law  of  nations  essential  to  the 
KMineBS  of  a  league  that  it  be  made  by  tlio 
vereign  power,  and  then  it  is  binding  upon 
tlie   whole  community ;    and   in   England  the 
Bovereign    power   q%toad  hoe  is  veeted  in  the 
King/* 

Be  Lolme  also  alluded  to  the  King  as 
being  the  representative  and  the  de- 
pository of  all  the  power  and  collective 
majesty  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations.  He  must  ask  the  House 


to  reject  this  Motion  on  three  grounds — 
first,  because  it  made  a  great  constitu- 
tional change  which  was  not  required 
by  the  spirit  of  the  time  j  secondly,  be- 
cause, he  believed,  it  would  practically 
fetter  the  Ministry  in  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  which  were  often  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  delicate  character ;  and, 
thirdly,  because,  anxious  as  the  Govern- 
ment often  were  to  conclude  Treaties 
with  foreign  Governments,  in  which  very 
inaportant  considerations  of  a  mercantile 
character  and  affecting  commercial  in- 
terests were  concerned,  yet  if  the 
assent  and — if  he  might  use  the  word — 
tlie  dissection  of  Parliament  were  re- 
quired to  everyone  of  these  Treaties 
before  they  were  finaDy  ratified  by  the 
iStJvereign,  instead  of  affecting  the  good 
which  the  hon.  Member  desired,  it  would 
in  many  eases  lead  to  entangling  em- 
barrassments and  international  distrust. 
Mr.  MONTAGU  CH.\]VnJEI^S  said, 
that  wo  lived  in  strange  times,  and  for 
his  own  part  he  would  wish  that  hon. 
Members  who  desired  to  make  these  ex- 
periments would  first  be  kind  enough 
to  read  the  Untory  of  England,  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  what  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  really  was.  He  had 
listened,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
with  utter  astonishment  to  the  ideas  put 
forth  on  this  subject.  In  his  professional 
studies  and  in  his  historical  readings  he 
had  been  taught  that  tlio  Constitution 
was  composed  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  that  certain  duties  and  Pre- 
rogatives belonged  to  the  Crown  of  these 
Eealms,  and  that  one  of  these  Preroga- 
tives was  the  power  of  making  peace  or 
war.  which  also  involved  the  Prerogative 
of  making  Treaties.  They  knew  that  the 
Bovereign  could  do  no  wrong,  and  if  tho 
Ministry  of  the  day  gave  the  Sovereign 
corrupt  advice  thoy  might  be  impeached; 
or  if  they  acted  indiscreetly,  might  be 
obliged  to  resign  their  offices  by  a  vote  of 
tho  House  of  Commons.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  down  and  abide  by  consti- 
tutional principles,  because  he  hati  seen 
that  the  usiupation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Executive  by  deliberative  Assemblies 
had  been  leading  other  States  to  destruc- 
tion. He  would  assure  the  House  that 
he  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  constitutional  principles 
were  passed  over  in  modem  times — 
"just  as  if*' — to  use  an  expression  of 
the  last  century — **  they  had  been  Turn- 
pike BiUs."  Would  the  House  call  upon 
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a  Mnlstry  to  lay  before  it  the  successive 
steps  of  a  negotiation  ?  Would  any 
commercial  man,  in  making  a  bargain 
"with  another,  like  to  submit  the  oon- 
eide ration  of  the  question  to  be  agitated 
and  conti'overtod  in  a  public  assembly  ? 
The  true  motto  in  such  matters  was— 
**  Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot*' — and 
that  was  a  very  good  adage  in  peace  and 
war,  and  also  in  making  Treaties.  The 
responsible  parties  were  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  nothing  was  leas 
desirable  than  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  making  treaties  from  the  Ministry  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  sorry 
the  Under  Hecretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  precedents, 
which  were  dangerous  things,  as  thoy 
were  not  always  understood.  As  to  the 
principles  on  which  those  precedents 
were  founded  he  might  remark  that 
since  the  period  of  the  BoYoludon  a  dis- 
tinction had  always  been  drawn  between 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers.  In  those  in- 
stances where  Ministers  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  lay  a  pi-oposed  Commt>rcial 
Treaty  before  the  House  of  Commons  it 
would  generally  be  found  that  in  i-cality 
they  wanted  the  advice  of  the  House, 
and  required  the  aid  of  the  Legislature, 
with  regard  to  that  particular  Ti-eaty, 
This  was  essential  where  customs  duties 
were  to  be  repealed,  changed,  or  regu- 
lated, and  in  the  case  of  Extradition 
Treaties,  Ministers  were  powerless  to 
alter  the  common  law  of  England,  and, 
consefpiently,  such  Treaties  were  always 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  coidd  not  be  properly 
quoted  as  precedents.  In  conclusion, 
he  pi"otested  against  all  endeavours  to 
give  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  autho- 
rity which  they  had  no  right  to  usurp, 
and  impose  a  duty  which  they  could  not 
satisfactorily  discharge. 

Question  put,  and  negatimd. 
COMMERCIAL  MABINE. 

MOT1017     FOE    AN     ADDRESS. 

Mk.  PLIMSOLL,  in  rising  to  move — 

"That  im  humble  Addi^as  he  presented  to 
Her  5Ittj<'st>%  prajing  thnt  She  will  V>e  pleased  to 
ijjsue  a  Ro^'bI  Commis^iion  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of,  and  certain  |jraetieea  connc^ctnd 
with,  the  Commerciiil  Marine  of  the  United 
Kingdom^" 

said:  *8ir,  if  I  were  m  competent  to 
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speak  as  I  am  to  work  for  and  to  sym 
pathii^G  with  the  maritime  population  uf 
this  countr)^  I  should  make  a  apeeoh 
which  would  not  be  unworthy  eren  ofl 
this  House;  unfortunately,  however,  I 
am  not;  and  am  even  le^s  able  to  speak 
in  this  presence  than  to  assemblies  in 
other  places.  I  trust  therefore,  iSir,  that 
the  House  will  accord  to  me  its  indulg- 
ence wliilst  I  endeavour  to  lay  before  it 
a  few  fai'ts,  out  of  many,  upon  which  I 
shall  found  a  Motion  for  an  Address  to 
the  Crown,  even  though  my  statement  of 
facts  and  arguments  should  not  be  a« 
clear  as  other  statements  to  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  listen.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  leaving  my 
statements  unsupported,  and,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  overlaying  my  subject  witli 
a  redundancy  of  proof.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed, one  observation  further.  I  wish 
to  guanl  myself  against  being  under- 
stood, in  any  strictures  or  remarks  which 
I  may  use,  as  applying  thorn  to  the  whole 
of  the  shipowners  of  this  kingdom — 
nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  m 
than  that.  I  simply  wish  to  describe  I 
practices  which  prevail  amongst  a  part, 
and,  as  I  believe,  but  a  small  part,  of 
those  shipowners. 

Sir,  considering  the  amount  of  genef&l 
knowledge  which  prevails  now  on  this 
important  subject,  I  shall  not  consider  it 
necessaiy  to  arrange  my  subject  into  aa 
many  divisions  as  a  full  treatment  of  it 
would  require,  and  then  support  each  by  \ 
appropnate  proof;  I  shall  rest  my  caaa 
ujion  a  general  statement  of  the  law  as 
it  affects  this  matter— supported  by 
quotations  from  letters.  My  statement 
is  that  the  law  will  not  prevent  mo  nor 
anyone  else  from  biiikling  a  ship  of  any 
dimensions  which  funty  or  caprice  may 
dictate.  Tliat  the  law  will  not  prevent 
me  from  using  timber  altogetht^r  insuffi* 
cient  in  scantling  and  unsuitable  in 
quality  in  building  that  ship.  That  Iha 
law  will  not  prevent  me  from  btiilding 
an  iron  ship  in  any  way  I  please,  and  of 
eo-called  steel  plates  of  such  a  quality 
that  a  strong  man  with  a  heavy  hammer 
could  knock  a  hole  in  them — plates,  in 
point  of  fact,  little  better  than  cast,  metal 
That  the  law  will  not  prevent  me,  having 
selected  a  design  for  a  flush-deck  iron 
steamer,  and  having  had  the  ship  so  con- 
structed, from  building  upon  her,  aftier 
she  is  launched,  a  poop  1 20  feet  long, 
then  adding  a  top-gallant  forecastle  60 
feet  long,  then  uniting  the  two  roo£i  and 
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calling  it  a  humcano-deck,  and  then 
putting  upon  the  latter  donkey-engines, 
steam-cranes,  and  other  gear,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provoke  the  strongest  ropre- 
sentations  that  I  had  simply  built  one 
ehip  upon  another,  and  that  the  whole 
must  certainly  founder  the  first  time  she 
encounters  half  a  gale  of  wind  and  a 
beam  sea.  That  the  law  will  not  pre- 
vent me,  urged  by  competition,  from 
cutting  a  vessel  in  two,  adding  50  or  70 
or  any  other  number  of  feet  to  her 
length  amidships,  without  any  diagonal 
bracing,  any  doubling  of  plates,  any 
additional  bulkheadsj  or  any  of  those 
appliances  which  a  competent  naval 
architect  would  think  necessary.  That 
the  law  will  not  prevent  me  from  keep- 
ing my  ships  at  sea  in  a  state  of  unre- 
pair, fraught  with  the  highest  peril  to 
those  on  board — keeping  her  at  sea  until 
ahe  is  70,  80,  90,  100,  or  even  more 
years  old — from  keeping  her  at  sea  in 
fact,  when  she  is  so  utterly  rotten  that  if 
she  takes  the  ground  or  touches  a  rock 
she  must  inevitably  go  to  pieces  with 
quick  and  sudden  destruction.  That  the 
law  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  my 
loading  a  ship,  no  matter  or  what  class 
or  kind,  with  an  amount  of  cargo  that 
Bhall  sink  her  deck  ivithin  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  water,  and  sending  her  to 
sea  in  a  condition  which  not  merely 
excites  the  forebodings  of  all  on  board, 
but  gives  ri^e  to  many  condemnatory  re- 
marks on  the  part  of  those  who  see  her 
set  fortli.  That  the  law  will  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  me,  having  built  steamers 
for  what  is  called  canal  and  general 
cargo  tratBc,  from  sou  ding  them  across 
the  Atlantic  and  loading  them  with  grain 
in  bulk,  a  most  dangerous  cargo,  and 
requiring  ships  of  extraordinary  tight- 
nesa  and  strength  to  carry  in  safety  ;  be- 
cause, should  there  be  the  slightest  leak* 
age,  the  grain  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
swells,  and  the  bursting  force  thus  ac- 
cimiuiated  beneath  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  cargo  may  bo  easily  judged 
of  when  we  consider  the  famHiar  illu- 
stration that  is  afforded  in  the  fact,  that, 
if  you  lay  a  flag-stone  upon  a  stool  of 
crocuses  or  snowdrops  in  the  spring,  the 
vital  forces  which  the  spring  sets  in 
operation  will  lift  the  stone  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  get  forth.  That  the  law 
will  not  prevent  me  from  so  overtasking 
the  engine-power  of  my  vessel  as  to  load 
from  1 7  to  19  tons  cargo  per  horse-power, 
a  fair  load  per  horse- power  not  being 


more  than  from  12  to  13  tone,  and  so 
overtasking  the  htmian  power  on  board 
as  to  sail  a  steam- vessel  of  over  2,000 
tons  from  a  foreign  port  for  England 
with  only  eight  deck-hands  on  board, 
three  only  of  whom  were  able  seamen 
and  competent  to  understand  tlie  orders 
which  were  given  to  them.  And,  lastly, 
that  the  law  provides  for  the  measure- 
ment of  ships  in  such  a  way  as  dis- 
tinctly to  encourage  the  building  of  ships 
of  an  unsafe  character,  inasmuch  as,  if 
you  cover  your  ship  fi-om  end  to  end  with 
a  hurricane- deck,  which  will  enable  the 
vessel  to  throw  off  the  seas,  you  make 
her  liable  to  considerably  increased 
charges — as  tonnages,  dues,  &c» ;  wliich 
additional  charges  you  altogether  escape 
if  you  build  merely  a  long  poop  and  a 
forecastle,  thus  leaving  the  engine- 
hatches  and  apertures  loading  to  the 
fire-hole  open  like  a  funnel  to  receive 
every  sea  which  washes  on  board.  If 
then,  Sir,  all  this  is  true,  and  the  law 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  practices 
like  these,  the  state  of  things  which 
might  be  anticipated,  even  without  ex- 
perience of  their  eifects,  would  be  ample 
reason  why  an  inquiry  should  bo  insti- 
tuted, with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  better  system.  But,  Sir,  we  are  not 
left  to  d  priori  reasoning  on  this  subject. 
We  have  a  great  mass  of  evidence  of 
the  saddest  and  most  melancholy  cha- 
racter to  show  that  the  results  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  have  fol- 
lowed. The  statements  which  occur 
with  such  distressing  frequency  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Ileturns,  and  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  so  repeatedly 
made  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Lifeboat 
Institution,  and  those  which  are  repeated 
on  every  hand  by  papers  published  in 
our  seaports  towns,  constitute  what  I 
may  call  general  proof  in  support  of  my 
statement.  I  should  however,  I  tliink, 
make  a  mistake  if  I  did  not  submit  to 
the  House  one  or  two  special  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  even 
within  the  past  few  days.  This  letter 
reached  me  February  27th— 

**  I  was  brought  up  fit  a  si^npnrt  town,  and  was 
12  yetirs  in  a  fihip-huiliijrife^  ami  repairing  yard  ; 
six"  years  of  the  timo  I  acteil  as  outside  8\ix>cr- 
Intcndi^nt,  »o  that  I  hiid  abundimt  opportunity  of 
Doticing  the  sort  erf  *  coffins '  in  which  sailors  aro 
often  sent  to  sea.  —  being  a  depot  for  the 
North,  therij  are  two  important  trades  carried 
on  ^namely,  coal  and  wood.  The  coal  trade,  at 
kaat  until' three  yeaw  ago— whwi  I  left — was 
prindimlly  carried  on  by  sninll  merchants.  They 
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wnployed  fiohoonor^  ^  -  -Hues,  and  briga  to 
ouxy  coal  from  11  ind  English  parte; 

xery  few  of  these  ^  vo  classed,  and  the 

majority  were  eq^uipped  in  the  most  iniscarabk 
way.  One  merchiini  whom  I  could  name  lost 
two  or  three  Teaaela  every  year,  and,  genemUy, 
all  handB  with  the  vesselB^  He  has  oftc^n  bc^m 
known  to  send  Mb  veeselB  to  sea  without  i>ropcr 
g^-qund-gcar,  in  order  that  the  captains  would 
hivxo  to  beat  a  pamage,  and  not  take  an  inttn*- 
modiato  port.  I  have  seen  doEons  of  such  vessels 
that  could  not  he  propeily  caulked,  the  planks 
being  80  rotten  that  pieces  of  wood  liad  to  be 
driven  in  the  seams,  and  if  a  piece  of  plank  was 
tak^-  ■--'*  *'  •  timbers  or  frames  coold  be  found 
to  I  ,  a  phite  of  iron  having  to  be  laid 

on  t  l:  or  inside  skin  for  this  purpose ; 

then*  uguiu,  the  rumiin^  gear  as  a  rule  was  per« 
fectly  rotten — rotten  mascsiy  spars  and  sails,  and 
miserable  cabins  and  forecastles :  these  vessels 
would  make  a  passage  across  Cliannel  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  with,  perhaps,  18  indxes  of  side 
above  water.  Tho  tiiuber^snips  are  employed 
running  to  North  America,  many  of  these  voxels 
have  no  charaeter  or  dass^  ana  thdr  hullti  arc 
just  as  bad  as  the  coal  schooners.  The  timber- 
ships  have  generally  to  bring  home  heavy  deck 
load%  and  you  are  well  aware  of  the  numbc^r  of 

such  vessels  that  are  lost  annually. Ixdng 

a  verv  handy  place  for  wind-bound  and  distresfiod 
vesscSs,  I  hsA  many  chances  of  seeing  vcssda 
which  had  put  into  the  port  leakv,  carrying  all 
sorts  of  caa^goofi,  snlt^  pisf-irrm.  miV^  &i\  llies*^ 
cai^goes  are  ver^  e*  ' '  ^  ften  the 

crews  have  mutmi>  |>ctikiii|; 

refused  to  proceed  .i.  vi..  .t,^ .,  .L.,..,g  regard 
for  their  own  safety,  and  wry  often  they  were 
imprisoned  for  doing  so«  I  may  ndd  that  I  have 
no  interest,  at  least,  pocunimy,  in  thifi  matter 
now,  as  I  am  in  quite*  a  diffcrcat  trade,  but  I 
know  that  you  are  right,  tilth ou^'h  you  may  en- 
counter a  groat  dc^al  of  o^ptisition.  I  am  sure- 
that  my  old  master,  who  is  atill  f^  ^i;.  >  ii^i).  . 
and  repairor  would  give  you  cvci  \ 
he  eould  in  a^vato  way.  I  hav. 
letter  on  the  impubo  of  tho  monu  ut,  ;>o  \lii\i  i 
beg  you  i^ill  escottso  any  iwegularitip?.  If  you 
witfL  to  make  a  strcm  cato  you  1  '  '  to 

viaii  tha  mpoffts  and  £d  out  f (^  I 

am  anro  there  is  abitndanee  of  evidi  < .    , 

Then  the  next  letter  I  wottld  submit  to 
the  House  is  as  follows  : — 

•*  The  Britifih  steamer  ■,  306  tons  gross, 

103  ton*  not,  S6  horso-powcr,  launched  August, 

1 872,  owned  by — ^.  I^ft for , 

27lh  December,  1872,  vith  360  t--  --,  ,>,,n. 

Amvcd  ut ^ith  difficulty.  y, 

2nd  Fcbnuirr  !if^t.  ivith  tibout  415  :  iit 

on  bcioni.  IV  nt  of  the  p<*it,  tht^  wua- 
ther  being  st  sh'^i  became  disablL^d  in 
tho  machinery  aDcharSi  and  hung 
on  to  th<im  i  .  in  a  few  hours, 
aad  about  ii  i  ,x  ,  >_ — . ,  .  ut  ashore,  and  was 
Diokeii  up.  Uf  the  (ik^w,  eleven  in  number, 
UinNi  odIj  were  saved.  Wh^i  the  captain^s  body 
ouno  aabora  it  had  two  wounds  near  the  hoart, 
wbag^  being  examined  bj  a  sumon,  led  to  the 
condoBon  that  he  had  oommitted  atuoide  in  his 
taliia  before  the  completion  of  the  wndi.  Lloyd' s 
tgiot  at ——,  wntesL  under  date  of  Februlirj', 
1873 — ■*  I  W93  iufonned  hy  ,  aa  Engliah- 
,  represontativo  of  Mtttra. ,  the  ahip- 
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pers  of  the  cargo,  that  tho  maalerappazted  to  1 
vexed  by  a  letter  received  on  amvuig  to  loa 

from  the  owners  of  tho  voasd as  to  tint 

length  of  time  of  the  passage.     He  explained  to 

that  the  engines  were  entirely  tha 

of  the  delay.  The  vessel  and  engines*' 
he  said  that  the  latter  required  an  ontira^ 
huuling  to  be  deaned  out,  as  the  valve«^ 
probably  choked,  and  that  they  hud  exper 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  l^^th  them  on 
from  )  but  that  Uie  vessel  was  never  i 

ciently  long  in  port  to  give  a  proi)er  ovc  . 
ing.    A^^ain,  putting  to  sea  on  the  i^undayj 
storm-signalB  were  hoisted  at  the  head 
harbour,  fcnowiiu-   ♦^  •     "-Tines  to  bo   ~  " 
must  have  boon  i  most  trnpanndsnit  s 

But  had  he  remai  i  i  the  vesael  would havl 

been  neaped — detiiint'd  by  neap  tides — for  abud 
ten  days,  to  the  prtijudice  of  the  ownim*  nTid  siup 
pers,  and  for  which  he  probably  ^  .  l 

tht'  eoniiuiiiid  of  the  vessid,     1  1  foi 

that  these  reasons,  with  the  fcaii.ii  i-'^iii-m  . 
the  moment,  may  possibly  ha\*o  inati  gated  the 
act." 

I  will  now  read  part  of  another  let 

**  A  few  months  a^  a  crew  refused  to  go  1 
B^a,  alleging  tho  unseaworthiness^  of  the  Bhiji  sd 
their   roft«on  —  they  were    sentenced  to  tnritt 
months  imprisoumont;    another  ciew  was  ob- 
tiiined,  jind  the  ship  left|  and  went  as  iskx  as  Mil- 
ford,  when  the  second  crew  refosed  to  go  any 
fuither;  a  survey  was  ordorod^  and  the  ship 
condemned.     Of  course,  the  first  crew  was  tlicn 
released,  but,  I  presume,  no  compensation  i>as 
givfn  them  for  their  unjuet  imprifsonment,  and  I  j 
am  told  that  they  lost  their  clothe*,  which  «<*  | 
mained  in  the  ship,  when  thev  wtmt  ♦■   '■'-'- 
1  prcsumi?  this  fact  can  be  obtalnt^  fr 
cords  of  the   Board  of  T^ade.     I  h 
burden  you  with  these  statementft.  as  I  imi  i 
have  similar  cases  ad  fmtmnm  ;   should  it  \kKm 
~  ^    ^  ^    ^        y^i'  in  any  way  to  help  in  putting 
f  vil  Htate  of  things  now  existins 
-  -  llo  ghid  to  do  so/' 

Then  the  next  letter  is — 

**  My  dear  Sir,— You  have  made  a  move  inth#| 
cause  of  humanit>^  for  which  you  dcsri^-r  im*' 
mortal  credit.    I  have  not  st-^^n  your  >'  ( 

read  a  review  of  it  in  The  Times  with  1 1 
interest      C^m  have   occurre*!       ' 
quents  have  been  executed  for  i 
served  the  gallows  less  than  tL     . 
barians  who  have  sent  overladen  shij- 
send  you  endosed  an  illustration  of  • 
of  mj*  statement     But  to  judv^ 
the  disgraceful  case  you  shoidd  r 
on  the  inauiry.    It  was  proved  tnai 
were  so  hidea  with  balos  of  cotton  thii 
had  to  stand  and  walk  on  tho  top  of  t' 

to  manage  the  ship,  and  ^i&r, 

owner,  examined  for  the  defence^  swcn 
higher  tho  bales  were  pil«*d  the  more  it  c^nduc^ 
to  safety,  as  if  the  ship  went  down  the  crew  md 
passengers  would  have  a  better  chanoe  df  es- 
caping.'* 

The  noact  letter,  whicJi  I  will  read  a 
portion  of,  describee  a  case  which  in 
magnitude  is  of  frequent,  and  in  clia* 
racter  of  eveiy-daj,  occurrence — 
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*♦  SottTcely  a  «3cond  day  paasea  but  the  police 
court  hero  encoimterB  cases  of  *  idNitiiig  to  pro- 
ceed to  aea/  ilany  occur  through  the  vice  of 
local  crimpa^  hut  as  many  perhaps  result  from 
the  resolve  of  aoamim  not  to  he  hastened  to  a 
sure  iirid  certain  death  in  rottt^n  or  ovGrUdon 
8hifjs«    Some  three  weeks  sinco  some  men  wero 

«^^ "-^    vtith   *  refusing  to   pro<?i?ed;*    a  local 

V  and  owner  survejxd,  no  doubt  for 
1  ^  \  nu  of  conviction,  luid  swore  the  alii]> 
wiii*  tit  fur  Boa.  The  m£n  were  all  but  sentenced, 
hut  juBtic-fl  happened  to  hidi;  a  remand  oc- 
curred; a  qualified  peison  flurveytd  immedi- 
ately ;  ewore  the  vessel  wtis  not  fit  for  sea,  and, 
lo!  the  man  ese^tped  *^  ■  -  -  i  -  -  ^^h  per- 
jury or  incompt^tetif  i  i  have 
lufioted  upon  them,  .  ^  l  ^  then 
state  of  the  weather,  they  osiM^Mi'd  the  inevitable 
doom  so  often  fiirr^d  npon  iif'Jimrn.  The  other  fact 
is  this — a  loc^l  lj  '  \  -rothera  were  engagtxl 
to  TemovG  and  i  <  i  ft  of  a  Iotj^g  steamer ; 
it  had  been  b'  'I.  and  was  totally 
unfit  for  use,  I  and  exaniiin  d, 
nothing  could  1  ■  u  ;<  off  the  inj  ured 
paii|  but  the  authuritieu  ui  the  sliip  would  not 
h^ir  'if  it ;  it  was  patched  up,  but  the  wound  was 
I  IKS  ever*  These  brothers  remarked 
a  Bcandal  to  take  a  ship  to  sea  with 
taiiLii  II  Diiuit — *they  would  not  go  to  sea  in  her 
lor  all  the  world.'  She  was  bound  for  America, 
and  thoy  remarked—'if  she  does  f^et  there  she 
will  never  return/  She  did  get  there,  but  never 
returned,  and  her  history  wixs  obliterut«-*d  in  the 
dark  and  secret  sea.  No  inqiury  folio we<l !  no 
teooid  of  her  fate^  no  flyni|.)athy  1  her  crew,  I 
believei,  were  orascd  from  life  ^  ■'  *^  -  Tiever 
lived;  but  tlie  widow  and  1L<  tioans 
were  hoard  in  Hoavon,  when  '  i  risee^ 
will  some  day  be  called  to  judgment  3  As  to 
endcneo,  those  gontJeraen,  the  othoers  of  Customs, 
piluts^  and  men  who  stow  tks  coal  and  iron 
car^oQH,  could  give  lqvj:Uuii}i1o  mid  coneIu»ive 
testimony,  and  uhould  be  e&Ued  throughout  the 
kingdom,  while  the  gentlemen  who  related  tlie 
inddont  of  the  brokini  almft  are  prepared  tu 
swoar  to  its  truth*'* 

That  extract^  Sir,  will  complete  my  Btat^- 
ment  of  the  case.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the 
House }  that,  aa  now  stated  by  mo,  I  bavo 
limited  myself  to  extracts  from  ofUcial 
documents  and  cases  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  few 
days.  I  have  done  this  advisedly  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of 
controversial  matter. 

I  will  now  ask  the  Houbo  to  consider 
with  me  for  a  moment  tho  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  has  resulted  from  the 
etate  of  things  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
at  the  total  loss  of  life  recorded  in  the 
JFreck  Re^itthr  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  the  totals  are  so  distributed  as  to 
make  this  yeiy  difficult,  and  I  am  not 
even  now  sure  that  I  have  the  whole  j 
at  any  rate  I  am  able  to  assiire  the 
House  that  the  total  annual  loss  for  the 
following  four  years  is  not  less  than  I 


now  give  the  figui'es  for: — In  1868^  tho 
lives  lost  were  2,488  ;  in  1869,  2,821 ;  in 
1870,  3,411;  and  in  1871,  2,2%.  In 
all,  11,016,  or  2,754  per  annum  on  the 
average*  I  will  next  ask  tho  House  to 
consider  with  me  for  a  motiieut  the 
kind  of  men  that  are  thus  drowned  in 
such  appalling  numbers ;  and  1  will,  for 
this  purpose »  confine  myself  to  entries 
which  I  find  in  the  blue  books  is^med  by 
tJio  Board  of  Ti*ade — of  opinions  not 
uttered  by  Englishmen,  but  by  the  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  who  have  been 
struck  witli  admiration  at  the  heroism 
and  self-denial  and  humane  feehng  of 
our  seamen  at  various  times.  Tho  blue 
books  of  each  year  are  crowded  with  in» 
stances  of  tho  same  character  os  those  of 
which  I  will  read  to  the  House  a  vury 
few.  In  the  blue  book  for  the  year  1 868, 
at  page  81,  it  will  be  found  that  12 
Enghshmen,  whose  names  are  given, 
were  rewarded  by  the  French  Grov  emment 
each  with  a  silver  medal  for  rescuing,  at 
groat  risk,  the  crew  of  the  Fi*eneh  galleot 
V  Anemone  J  of  N^mtes,  Tho  same  pago 
records  that  a  gold  medal  was  given  to 
an  Englishman  for  rescuing,  with  much 
risk,  the  survivor  of  the  ship  Courier^  of 
Dieppe.  The  very  next  entry  is  that  of  tho 
master  of  the  Perthshire  Lassie ^  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  gold  medal  for  rescuing, 
with  much  difficulty,  the  crew  of  a 
French  ship*  Further  down  wo  iind 
that  an  Englishman  was  rewarded  with 
a  binocular  glass  for  rescuing  tho  crew 
of  a  French  ship  VAimahle  Virginie^  and 
treating  thum  with  much  kindness  for 
13  days.  In  the  same  page  14  Englisli- 
men  were  each  rewarded  by  tJio  French 
Government  with  a  silver  medal  for  at* 
tempting,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uvea,  to 
rescue  the  cr<?w  of  tho  French  ship  Droia 
S(Furs,  Those  instances  might  be  quoted 
a4  infinitum*  In  the  Wreck  Register  of 
1865  it  is  recorded  that  two  Unglishmen 
were  rewarded  by  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  for  their  gallant  and 
humane  conduci;  in  rescuing  the  crew  of 
a  steamer  which  was  in  danger.  I  should 
weary  the  House  if  I  were  merely  to 
attempt  to  read  a  tithe  of  these  cases ; 
to  read  them  in  tho  blue  books  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  makes  us  very  proud  of 
our  countiymen;  but,  although  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  more 
special  instances,  I  wiali  to  guard  against 
these  being  supposed  to  be  at  all  sin- 
gidar,  by  stating  that  in  the,  year  1861 
30  instances  are  recorded  whore  a  British 
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subject  or  subjects  as  the  case  nugbt  be 
were  rewarded  by  foreign  Governments 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  rescuing  and 
saying  imperilled  life.  Such  instances 
occur  in— 1862,  39 ;  1863,  42 ;  1864,  21 ; 
1865,  26;  1866,  26;  1867,  32;  1868,  53; 
1869,  34.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
of  course,  very  considerable  numbers  of 
men  were  induded  in  the  rewards  and 
commendations  of  foreign  Governments, 
and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  cases 
of  courage  and  self-devotion  exhibited 
are  vastly  more  numerous  than  those 
which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  and  followed  by  reward. 
Does  not  the  reading  of  these  testi- 
monies to  the  gallan^  and  self-devo- 
tion of  our  feUow-countrymen,  at  sea, 
cause  all  our  hearts  to  beat  high  with 
pride  that  the  fame  of  England  is  thus 
upheld  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations? 
Brave,  tender-hearted,  courageous,  we 
yet  suffer  them  to  be  drowned  by  the 
dozen  and  score  at  once,  or  to  suffer  tor- 
ments worse  than  death  to  add  to  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  a  few  bad  men.  Now, 
Sir,  let  us  see  who  they  are  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  these  men. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  trust  that  the  disappointmezit 
you  have  encountered  in  the  outset  of  your  gal- 
lant undertaking  will  in  no  wise  deter  you  m>m 
what  you  propose  doing.  Only  be  bold  enough 
and  consistent,  and  you  will  find  supporters 
everywhere.  How  little  true  patriotism  there  is 
— ^the  base  greed  of  ^in  swallows  up  evcnr 
honourable  thought  and  Christian  principle.  H 
I  were  a  man  I  would  uphold  the  cause  publicly. 
Ah,  it  makes  my  heart  bum  to  think  that 
English  lads  by  scores,  like  my  own  son,  are 
sent  out  to  perish  in  rotten  tubs,  while  the 
•honest'  shipowner  sits  complacently  in  his 
Sunday  pew  and  laj-s  by  his  guineas  with  un- 
troubled conscience.  So  onward  I  say,  for  the 
sake  of  England's  name  which  is  growing  fast  a 
by- word  among  nations. 

"Ax  English  Mother." 

Take  another  case — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  feelings  of  deep,  deep 
gratitude  that  I  address  you,  and  trust  you  will 
pardon  my  seeming  intrusion.  I  am  simply 
doing  what  a  vast  number  of  \*-idows  and  father- 
leas  would  endorse.  Thank  you  for  taking  the 
part  of  the  sailors,  to  whom  the  nation  at  mrge 
owe  so  much  and  care  for  so  little.  Two  years 
ago  I  lost  my  dear  husband,  he  left  me  to  join 

a  splendid  stioamer  called  the ,  and  there 

were  on  that  same  vessel  men"of  tender,  lo\'ing 
hearts,  and  upright  minds — 37  of  the  men  went 
into  eternity.  Uod  only  knows  how  bitter  it  is 
to  part  from  those  dear  as  life  itself,  waiting  to 
hear  the  old  step  again,  waiting  to  see  the  happy 
manly  face,  and  to  hear  the  voice  once  more, 
but  waiting  in  vain^  for  they  have  had  the  bright 
eyes  dosed  in  deaths  not*  by  loving  hands  at 
home,  but  amid  the  angry  billows,  far  from 

Mr.  FlimoU 


those  who  would  gladly  have  saved  them  from 
such  a  cruel  end. 

"  I  have  not  read  your  book,  but  have  heard 
about  it ;  it  would  only  intensify  a  sorrow  bitter 
enough  at  times.  I  can  only  say  I  know  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  cause  you  set  forth,  and 
hope  it  will  meet  wil^  the  sympathy  it  demands. 
One  could  more  fully  submit  to  the  loss  of 
friends  when  all  has  been  done  for  them,  when 
no  fault  of  carelessness  is  left  to  haimt  the  soul 
after,  but  England  has  permitted  men  to  go  to 
sea  in  rotten  vessels.  What  is  the  consequence  F 
Every  winter  numbers  of  brave  strong  men  find 
a  watery  grave,  and  all  that  is  left  for  the  poor 
widows  and  children  is  a  little  sympathy,  unless 
it  be  in  the  case  cf  a  Captain  or  North/leet,  then 
it  goes  far  enough  to  help  as  well  as  pity.  How 
do  we  act  on  shore  when  danger  or  disease  over- 
takes us  P  We  take  every  precaution,  use  the 
means,  then  leave  the  rest  to  Ood.  But  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  all  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea  ought  to  be  exped^ed.  We  know  that 
God  holds  the  .waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands. 
He  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  but  are  we  to  charge 
Him  with  what  man  does  ?  I  do  not,  and  how 
much  pain  it  would  save  the  childless  mother, 
the  widow  and  fatherless,  did  they  but  know 
that  all  care  had  been  taken  of  the  loved  and 
lost.  Your  work  cannot  recall  those  who  are 
gone,  cannot  bring  back  my  husband  and  home, 
but  there  are  others  now  on  the  deep  who  will 
thank  you  for  spared  lives,  and  many  a  tender 
woman  will  umte  with  me  in  thanking  you. 
May  Gk)d  grant  that  the  interest  now  awakened 
may  not  subside  as  it  has  before ;  for  two  years 
I  have  prayed  that  someone  would  come  forth, 
and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  not  only  some- 
thing may  be  done,  but  all  that  will  ensure  the 
safety  of  those  who  leave  home  and  loved  ones 
to  ply  the  great  deep.  If  they  are  taken  then 
we  as  a  nation  could  say  the  Lord  hath  taken. 
Pardon  my  writing,  Gk>d  knows  what  I  feel, 
may  He  bless  and  help  you  in  your  work  is  the 
prayer  of  yours  respectfully  " 

Sir,  I  ask  this  House  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  wanton  and  wicked  waste  of  pre- 
cious himian  life,  and  I  gather  that  that 
is  their  will. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
steps  necessary  to  give  effect  to  that  will. 
We  must  first—and  I  trust  that  will  be 
some  time  before  we  sleep— appoint  a 
Commission  which  shall  make  a  thorough 
and  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject,  including  undermanning,  bad 
stowage,  deck  loading,  deficient  engine 
power,  over  insurance,  defective  con- 
struction, improper  lengthening,  over- 
loading, want  of  repair,  necessity  for 
certificated  masters  between  Brest  and 
the  Elbe,  rate  of  speed  lawful  in  fogs, 
rule  of  road,  and  code  of  signals.  I 
trust  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  will 
see  that  the  Ck^mmission  consists  of  the 
very  best  men  that  can  be  found  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  nmne- 
reus,  after  prosecuting  the  inqiiiiyy  aa 
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far  as  it  can  be  prosecuted  witli  advan- 
tage in  London,  to  divide  itself  into  two 
sections,  one  of  wliicli  might  take  tlio 
East  Coast  and  Scotland,  and  tlie  other 
the  West  Coast  and  Ireland,  so  as  to 
lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  com- 
pleting their  investigations.  In  the  mean- 
time I  trust  this  Houi^e  wiU  pass  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  most  obvious  and  easily- 
remediablo  sources  of  disaster,  which  Bill 
can  give  place  to  the  more  perfect  and 
thoroughly -considered  measure  which 
we  may  anticipate  as  tho  result  of  their 
Report.  We  may  also  in  the  meantime 
avail  ourselves  of  the  ample  information 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  com- 
pile a  series  of  Tables  or  Returns  which 
shall  greatly  aid  the  Commission  when 
they  come  to  frame  the  recommendations 
which  thoy  wUl  lay  before  the  House. 
I  find  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the 
most  ample  records,  and  the  fullest  de- 
tails on  this  subject^ — details  sufficiently 
extensive  and  exhaustive,  with  the  aid 
of  such  particulara  as  we  may  easily 
obtain  from  the  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Ships  to  compile  the  Returns, 
which  I  will  now  suggest  to  the  House 
should  be  ordered  forthwith*  The  Returns 
I  suggest  are — 1st.  Debiting  all  wrecks 
to  the  various  points.  2nd.  Debiting  them 
to  tho  various  kinds  of  cargo.  3rd. 
Showing  lengths ;  other  dimensions.  4th, 
Showing  proportion  of  man  power  to 
ship's  tonnage,  5th*  Man  powder  to  the 
weight  of  cargo.  6th.  Showing  the 
proportion  of  engine  power  to  ship's 
tonnage.  The  Vth  should  show  the  pro- 
2>ortion  of  engine  power  to  the  weight 
of  cargo.  For  the  8th.  Use  water  da*aught 
line  for  deep  loading.  And  9th.  An 
alpliabetical  list  of  owners,  showing  the 
losses  of  each  individual  shipowner. 
And  then,  10th.  Arranged  so  as  to  show 
first  those  who  have  lost  none  for  the 
10  years  — a  large  proportion  of  the 
W'hole.  Then  those  who  have  lost  fewest, 
and  so  on.  And  at  the  end  of  this  list 
the  country  will  see  what  they  will  see. 
The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
amply  sufficient  to  furnish  the  whole  of 
this  information^ — they  are  like  the  stiU 
waters  of  Bethosda's  pool,  full  of  latent 
capability  of  blessing,  and  like  them 
only  waiting  to  be  troubled  by  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  give  forth  healing  and  life. 
And,  Sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the 
Commission,  which  I  trust  this  House 
wiU  appoint  this  evening,  has  completed 
its  work  and  reported  tJbereon,  and  this 


House  has  adopted  such  measures,  in 
consequence,  as  tho  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  require,  so  great  a  change  will 
ensue*  that,  whereas  our  fellow- subjects 
at  sea  have  hithei-to  pui-sued  their  most 
beneficent  calhng  in  constant  and  immi- 
nent peril  of  their  Uves^  thoy  shall  in 
tho  future  pursue  that  calling  with  as 
much  as,  or  even  greater  safety,  'than 
that  in  which  wo  travel  by  railway 
ashore ;  and  as  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them,  of  those 
they  love,  so  great  will  be  the  change, 
that,  whereas  in  the  pa^t  their  homes 
have  been  like  those  of  the  Egyptians 
on  that  dread  night  when  the  angel  of 
death  went  from  house  to  house  through- 
out all  tho  land  taking  his  toll  of  dead, 
they  shall  in  the  future  be  like  the  homes 
of  the  Israelites  on  that  same  night, 
which,  when  the  angel  of  death  sought 
to  enter,  he  could  not,  because  they  bore 
upon  them  the  symbol  of  His  loving 
and  protecting  care.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  Ad- 
dress 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  had  great 
satisfaction  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
ha\dng  himself  in  the  year  1870  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  sea.  He  was  led  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  this  subject  from 
the  terrible  loss  of  the  large  steamer 
called  the  Citij  of  Boston j  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, which  went  to  sea  and  was  never 
heartl  of  again.  Having  put  a  question 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  he 
received  letters  from  all  parts  of  England 
entreating  him  not  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  but  to  endeavour  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  practices  which  led  to 
disasters  of  such  a  terrible  character, 
and  the  loss  of  such  an  immense  amount 
of  life  and  property.  In  the  year  1870, 
wheu  ho  brought  forward  his  ^lotion 
for  a  Commission,  he  did  so  under  this 
great  disadvantage — that,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Binningham  (Mr.  Bright),  there  was  no 
President  of  the  Board  oif  Trade  in  the 
House,  and  therefore  the  attention  of 
the  Government  could  not  be  fully  given 
to  the  subject.  The  answer  he  received 
from  the  Government  was  that  that  huge 
Bill — which  the  House  must  recollect » 
and  which  had  700  clauses,  and  was,  ho 
believed,  still  lying  unadopted  by  the 
House — dealt  with  the  subject.    He  ad- 
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mitterl  that  the  light  hon.  Gontleman 
opposite  (Mj*.  C,  Fortescue)  acted  in  the 
fairest  spirit  with  reference  to  the  clauses 
bearing  upon  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
at  sea.  But  the  utility  of  those  clauses, 
in  his  (Sir  John  Palangton's)  opinion, 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  were  insiiffici- 
ent  for  the  great  object  the  House  had 
in  view*  His  object  on  the  present  oc- 
casion was  two- fold.  Ho  wished  to  en- 
treat the  Government  to  concede  this 
inquiry,  and  to  concede  anything  which 
would  render  it  moat  effective.  Our 
national  character  was  involved  in  tliis 
inquiry.  Ho  would  make  no  personal 
charges,  for  the  question  was  far  above 
any  personal  charges — he  wished  to  raise 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
could  excite  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  the  House,  The  stoppage  of  the 
evils  which  existed  was  far  more  import- 
ant than  the  question  whether  A,  B,  or  C 
had  transgressed  tlie  rules  of  propriety. 
But  ho  had  a  second  object  in  view,  and 
that  was  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  for 
bringing  forward  this  question.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  whicli  ho  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  thought  must  excite  the 
gratitude  of  every  reflecting  and  right- 
minded  man  in  the  country ;  he  had 
published  a  book  wliich  they  all  ad- 
mired, and  which  had  excited  not  only 
the  interest,  but  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
Tiortion  of  the  public  of  this  country. 
He  wished  to  place  bofuru  the  House 
some  additional  reasons  for  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  now  asked 
for.  Ho  believed  that  few  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  and  the  public  in 
general  had  very  little  idea  of  the  ina- 
mense  extent  of  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea.  In  the  year  1871,  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd^s  Luts^  wliich  he  beheved 
was  the  highest  authority  that  could  be 
referred  to  on  tho  subject,  more  than 
13,000  wrecks  and  casualties  occurred, 
and  the  lives  lost  in  the  course  of  that 
year  amounted  to  2,040,  In  the  year 
1872,  the  autuorn  of  which,  as  they  must 
all  remember,  was  very  severe,  the  loss 
WQS  above  the  average  of  former  years. 
Of  sailing  ships  the  number  absolutely 
lost  was  2,682,  of  which  1,310  were 
British  ships.  He  would  now  call  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  between  wrecks 
and  casualties,  and  those  ships  that  were 
either  abandoned  or  foundered  at  sea, 
or  were  what  was  called   ''  missing." 

Sir  John  FaUngton 
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The  number  of  ships  that  foundered 
in  1872  was  637,  and  the  number 
missing  was  135 — the  meaning  of 
** missing**  being  ships  that  went  to 
sea,  of  which  nothing  was  ever  beard 
afterwards,  and  the  fair  inference  was 
that  they  had  gone  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  sea  with  every  soul  on 
board.  The  number  of  steamers  lost 
during  that  period  was  244  of  over  100 
tons,  of  which  142  were  Britiidi  ships. 
From  the  1st  January  in  the  present 
year  up  to  tliis  time  no  leas  than  50  ve^ 
eels  were  misaing,  many  of  them  being 
tine  ir*3n  steamers,  and  in  all  pro- 
babiUty  they  had  gone  to  the  bottom* 
Under  those  cireumstancos,  he  considered 
it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  causes  of  tho  temble  loss 
of  life  and  property.  He  believed  that 
the  great  and  prominent  cause  was  over- 
loading. On  a  former  occasion  ho  men- 
tioned a  number  of  casualties  that  had 
occurred  from  overloading.  He  would 
now  mention  a  single  case — which  was 
a  very  remarkable  one—  and  in  doing  so 
he  would  refrain  from  mentioning  namoa. 
A  sliip  of  550  tons  sailed  in  Deoomber 
from  England  for  New  Orleans  ladea 
with  786  tons  of  iron,  wliich  was  among 
the  substances  known  to  shipowners  as 
"dead  weight'* — dead  weight  consisting 
of  iron,  coal,  and  com.  It  was  the  rule 
of  the  CouncD  of  India  that  no  veesel 
laden  with  dead  woight  should  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  t<m  of  cargo  to  each  ton  of  hor  re- 
gister, and  the  rule  of  the  Admiralty 
with  regard  to  transiiorts  was  still  more 
stringent,  for  no  vessel  was  allowed  to 
carry  more  than  half  a  ton  of  dead  weight 
to  each  ton  of  her  register.  Now,  iron, 
he  understood,  was  tlie  most  dangerous 
of  all  dead- weight  cargoes,  yet  hero  was 
a  vessel  of  550  tons  register  carrying  786 
tons  of  iron.  What  happened  ?  Just 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Tho 
ship  put  into  Falmouth  in  a  leaky  con- 
dition in  December,  and  she  sailed  again 
on  the  Slst  January  last,  but  on  the  4th 
February,  four  days  afterwards,  aho 
went  down.  That  was  a  specimen  of 
the  evils  to  which  we  were  Cable  firom 
the  practice  of  overloading  ships.  He 
was  happy  to  add,  however,  that  some 
passing  vessel  picked  up  the  crew,  who 
were  saved.  Another  source  of  these 
evils,  and  a  more  fruitful  source  than  it 
was  generally  supposed  to  be,  was  tho 
faulty  and  bad  construction  of  our 
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cdLaut  sbips  in  the  first  instance.  Ships 
were  badly  built,  bo  that  they  could  not 
float.  Ho  would  give  an  instance.  On  the 
1st  February  an  entirely  naw  ship  sailed 
on  her  iiret  voyctge  from  this  coimti^y  to 
BoDibav  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  and  on 
tlie  3rd  of  February,  ehe  went  down* 
Ho  had  two  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  in  one  of  which  what  ought  to 
have  been  a  very  fine  ship  of  2,600  tons 
bound  to  the  East  Indies  with  passengers 
and  cargo,  got  as  far  as  Portsmouth^  but 
there  she  was  found  to  bo  so  strained 
and  injured  by  the  voyage  that  she  was 
obliged  to  put  in,  and  her  passengers 
wore  transferred  to  another  vessel. 
These  fact^  ought  to  be  explained.  They 
were  thoroughly  disgraoeftd  to  a  portion 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  England, 
and  it  was  the  interest,  as  it  ought  to  be 
the  earnest  desire,  of  the  i-espectable 
portion,  which  constituted  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  Mercantile  Marine  of  England,  to 
ve  an  end  put  to  such  a  shameful  state 
of  affairs.  Another  fruitful  cause  of 
these  terrible  calamities  arose  from  the 
habit  of  overloading  the  timber  ships 
which  carried  on  the  timber  trade  with 
America.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Plunsoll)  had  said  truly  that  when 
a  ship  was  loaded  with  timber  she  would 
not  sink,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  cargo  there  was  a  temptation,  which 
was  too  often  yielded  to,  to  load  timber 
'  tps  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  their 
^  roper  navigation.  Such  vessels  were 
^iften  not  only  filled,  but  piled  up  with 
wood  to  such  an  extent^  tJiat  if  bad  wea- 
ther came  on  they  could  not  be  properly 
navigated.  In  seconding  this  Motion, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  before 
the  House  some  grounds  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  convincing  and  condusive 
as  to  the  necessity  for  a  searching  in- 
quiry. He  saw  from  the  Paper  that 
an  Amendment  was  to  be  moved  by  his 
hnu.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Clay)f  and  he  presumed  that  the  object 
of  that  hon.  Gentleman  was  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  and  himself.  The  hon, 
Gentleraan  did  not  object  to  the  inquiry, 
but  wished  it  to  be  conducted  with  all 
the  sanctity  and  additional  authority  con- 
ferred by  having  tlie  witnesses  examined 
on  oath.  For  his  part  he  cared  little  in 
what  shape  the  inquiry  was  granted — 
that  point  was  rather  one  for  the  Pre* 
fiident  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    He  felt 


convinced,  however,  that  l^o  Govern- 
ment would  not  again  refuse  this  inquiry, 
for  the  feeling  throughout  the  coimtry 
which  had  been  elicited  by  the  remark- 
able book  pubUshed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  put  it  out  of  the  question 
for  this  or  any  Govermnent  to  refuse  tli© 
investigation  asked  for.  It  was  vital  to 
our  national  crecHt,  to  our  commerce,  to 
our  Mercantile  Marine,  and  above  all  to 
the  lives  of  the  gallant  men  who  manned 
these  vessels,  and  who  wei'O  now  in  many 
instances  liable  to  be  shut  up  in  prison 
because  a  regard  for  their  lives  forbade 
their  going  to  sea  in  unseaworthy  ships, 
that  the  inquiry  sltould  be  searching 
and  complete,  and  so  long  as  it  was  a 
thorough  and  bond  fide  inquiry  he  him- 
self cared  voir  little  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  conducted. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 
*'  Tb&t  an  huml)le  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
MAJesty,  praying  that  iSW  will  be  {deaaed  to 
is43uo  a  Koyiu  Coizuniasioii  to  inquho  into  the 
condition  of,  and  certain  jxractices  connticted 
with,  the  Coimnercial  l^Iaiine  of  the  Uiuted 
Kingdom." — {Mr.  FlimtttiL) 

Mh.  clay  trusted  the  House  would 
place  upon  the  course  he  intended  to 
pui-sue  the  same  indulgent  consti'uction 
as  had  been  placed  upon  it  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Su^  John  Pakington)* 
Every  hon.  Member  in  that  House  be- 
lieved the  inquiry  to  be  necessary,  and 
iie  had  no  desire  to  delay  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  asked  for ;  he 
was  anxious  only  that  its  powers  should 
bo  lai-ger,  and  its  actions  more  effective 
than  could  be  the  case  if  an  ordinary 
Koyal  Commission  were  appointed*  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Plimsoll).  A  Koyal  CommiHsion 
Dould  not  take  evidence  on  oath ;  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Act  of  ParUament 
and  so  empowered  could ;  and  when  the 
importance  of  the  issues  involved  were 
considered,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  evidence  ten- 
dered should  be  taken  on  oath.  The 
principal  point  involved  was  the  welfare 
of  the  merchant  seamen  ;  but  associated 
with  it  as  a  collateral  issue,  was  the  fair 
fame  of  an  honourable  profession  hitherto 
held  in  deservedly  high  esteem.  The 
whole  profession  must  suffer  under  the 
vague  suspicions  now  floating  about| 
and  among  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession were  some  having  seats  in  the 
House.     He  knew  it  might  be  said  that 
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the  chief  if  not  the  sole  object  of  this 
inquiiy  was  remedial,  and  that  it  might 
be  narrowed  to  that ;  but  in  that  case  a 
Boyal  Commission  and  the  Commission 
he  proposed  would  stand  on  a  perfectly 
equal  rooting.  But  he  could  not  believe 
it  possible  to  conduct  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  without  producing  evidence  which 
might  seriously  inculpate  individuals, 
and  if  so,  evidence  ought  not  to  be  taken, 
except  upon  oath.  Although  careful  to 
abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  as  it  affected 
individuals,  he  felt  bound  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  personal  matter.  It  was  of 
no  use  blinking  the  question.  Everybody 
knew  that  some  hon.  Members  of  this 
House  lay  under  serious  accusations 
against  their  personal  reputation,  and 
among  them  was  his  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague  (Mr.  Norwood) — his  hon. 
Friend,  he  wished  to  say,  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  was  usually  attached 
to  those  words.  It  might  have  surprised 
many — it  had  surprised  some — ^that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  remained  entirelv  silent 
under  these  accusations;  but  the  fact 
was  his  hon.  Friend,  first  on  his  own 
impulse,  and  then  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  determined  on  defending  his 
character  by  applying  for  a  criminal 
information  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  where,  by  one  of  those  admirable 
contrivances  by  which  the  law  prevents 
anything  from  being  done  in  undue 
haste,  ho  would  be  imable  to  be  heard 
until  April  next.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, his  hon.  Friend  had  been  urged 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  high  legal 
authority  to  keep  his  mouth  closed  hero 
and  elsewhere,  for  fear  of  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  success  of  his  applica- 
tion. The  Court  was  very  jealous  of 
any  interference,  and  if  his  hon.  Friend 
had  said  anything  in  his  own  defence 
on  the  subject  generally,  he  might  be 
told — "You  have  invited  other  inter- 
ference besides  ours ;  don't  come  to  us. 
You  must  find  a  remedy  where  you  can." 
It  was  on  that  account  his  hon.  Friend 
had  kept  and  would  continue  to  keep 
silence  in  the  House,  and  he  trusted  that 
no  one  would  imagine  his  hon.  Friend  to 
be  indifferent  to  a  matter  which  all  his 
Friends  knew  him  to  have  greatly  at 
heart.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Mb.    SAMUDA,    in    seconding    the 
Amendment,  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 

Jfr.  Clay 


understood  that  his  object  was  to  obtain 
the  fullest  investigation  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained ;  and  if  the  forms  of 
the  House,  or  difficulties  attending  the 
Commission,  should  be  such  that  the 
Government,  in  taking  the  matter  into 
their  own  hand,  as  he  hoped  they  would, 
found  that  one  mode  of  investigation 
was  better  than  another,  and  equally 
capable  of  bringing  out  the  facts  with 
the  view  of  building  up  legislation 
thereon,  he,  for  one,  was  disposed  to 
leave  the  details  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. With  reference  to  the  object 
of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll),  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  leave  matters  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were.  There  was  one  par- 
ticular point  connected  with  losses  at 
sea  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  PakingtonJ  had  not  referred, 
and  it  was  that  whilst  science  in  other 
Departments  had  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing improvements  from  year  to 
year,  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
casualties,  the  operations  in  the  ship- 
ping trade  had  been  attended  with  very 
oifferent  results.  He  would  exemplify 
that  with  a  few  fibres.  It  appeared 
from  the  records  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  the  losses  for  die  consecu- 
tive periods  of  the  five  years  ending  in 
1853,  1858,  1863,  and  1868  were  re- 
spectively 969  ships,  1,118  ships,  1,488 
snips,  and  1,744  ships — which  showed 
that  there  was  a  continually  increasing 
loss  of  ships.  He  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  average  up  to  1871, 
and  making  a  similar  division  for  tlio 
averages  for  15  years,  ending  at  the  re- 
spective periods  of  five  years  before 
1871,  it  appeared  that  the  losses  were 
1,045  ships,  1,320  ships,  1,611  ships,  and 
1,805  ships,  from  which  the  House  would 
perceive,  as  he  had  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  continually  augmenting  loss  of 
ships.  But  then  it  might  be  said  that 
our  trade  was  now  considerably  greater, 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  vessels  would  account  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  losses.  He  woidd, 
however,  be  able  to  show  that  the  House 
could  not  rely  on  any  such  explanation ; 
for  in  1858  the  number  of  ships  of  all 
sorts  on  the  books  belonnng  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  wittun  100  of 
27,000,  while  in  1868  they  were  only 
29,000 ;  so  that  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  during  these  10  years 
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ras  only  8  per  cent,  the  increase  in  tlio 
number  of  losaes  was  at  the  rate  of  60 
per  cent.  Now,  the  question  arose  why 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  was 
BO  small,  and  the  answer  was  easy ;  we 
very  nearly  lost  as  many  ships  as  we 
built^  and  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
work  of  the  kingdom  was  done  by  ships 
built  being  of  larger  tonnage  than  those 
whith  were  lost.  The  increase  in  the  loss 
was  something  enormous.  There  was  an- 
other fact  which  was  very  significant.  It 
appeared  that  tlie  most  fatal  of  the 
voyages  wliich  were  performed  by  res- 
eels  were  those  to  the  Baltic^  and  among 
other  notes  given   in  Lloyds*    Lint    of 

Wrecks  and  Casualim  was  one  which 
ahowed  that  in  1870  no  fewer  than  21 
steamers  were  lost  during  such  voyages. 
But  a  more  curious  and  important  fact 
was  that  these  2 1  steamers  had  made  only 
2,  too  voyages,  and  therefore  the  loss  was 
1  per  1 00  voyages ;  and  taking  the  period 
each  vessel  required  to  perform  its  Baltic 
voyage  at  something  Hke  a  month,  the 
life  of  each  of  these  steamers  represented 
eight  years,  supposing  it  had  been  kept 
at  constant  woA ;  in  other  words,  we 
would  bo  under  the  necessity  of  replacing 
our  commercial  fleet  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade  every  eight  years.  Such 
circumstances  involved  very  serious  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  morality  and  re- 
spectability of  the  nation,  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  an  easy 
remedy,  yet  he  thought  too  much  care 
could  not  be  taken  to  discover  tht*  causes 
of  this  state  of  things.  Again,  in  1871, 
the  1,675  wrecks  and  casualties  among 
vessels  trading  within  the  narrow  seas 
represented  45^,000  tons  of  shipping,  or 
about  £5,000,000  sterKng  a  year.  There 
wore  two  or  three  more  facts  whit-h  he 
would  mention  merely  with  the  view 
that  the  House  should  attach  its  due 
weight  to  the  subject.  He  saw  it  stated 
in  the  official  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  wrecks  and  casualties  for 
the  10  years  ending  1871  amounted  to  a 
grand  total  of  13,300^  of  which  those  re- 
sulting from  stress  of  weather  in  a  total 
loss  numbered  7,300  ;  those  resultiiag  in 
wreck  from  various  other  causes,  or  from 
causes  unknown^  numbered  2,500  ;  while 
not  less  than  3,400  were  set  down  as 
being  lost  from  inattention,  carelessness, 
neglect,  and  defective  equipment;  that, 
put  in  plain  language,  meant  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  losses  arose  from 
preventible  causes.     It  was  these  pre- 


ventible  causes  the  Commission  would 
have  to  deal  with.  One  uf  the  most  im- 
portant suggestions  the  Commission 
would  have  to  consider,  with  a  view  to 
a  remedy,  would  be  the  question  of  in- 
surance, and  he  had  long  held  a  strong 
opinion  that  it  would  be  foimd  beneficial 
to  compel  every  owner  of  a  ship  to  be- 
come to  a  very  large  extent  his  own  un- 
derwriter. That  was  no  new  proposal. 
He  believed  such  an  arrangement  was 
in  force  in  Scandinavia  and  in  some 
otliers  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  Even  in  our  own  country  it 
existed  in  a  very  modified  form;  for 
in  the  case  of  slight  accidents — that  is, 
accidents  short  of  total  loss — the  rule 
was  that  an  owner  had  to  bear  one- 
third,  and  he  received  from  tlie  under- 
writers two-thirds  only  of  the  amount 
of  the  loss.  That  was  precisely  the  re- 
medy which  he  would  carry  out.  Of 
course,  to  give  effect  to  such  a  proposal 
it  should  be  rendered  iDegal  to  value 
the  ships  for  insurance  beyond  their 
actual  value — either  by  subjecting  them 
to  be  valued  by  a  public  ofiicer,  or  by 
fixing  a  maximum  value  per  ton  for 
vessels,  according  to  tlieir  different  ages 
and  descriptions.  This  would  produce, 
to  a  largo  extent,  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  some  well-found »  well- 
managed,  and  highly  commended  fleets* 
Ho  had  already  shown  the  losses  oc- 
curring in  Baltic  vessels,  which,  for 
the  sfi^e  of  comparison,  would  reduce 
the  life  of  those  ships  to  a  period  of 
eight  years.  They  would  require  them 
to  pay,  ronghly,  an  insurance  of  1 2  per 
cent,  and  the  smallest  amovmt  paid 
at  Lloyd's  in  annual  insurance  of  a 
steamer  was  something  like  6  per  cent. 
But  if  they  took  one  of  the  best-known 
and  best-founded  services — that  of  Cu- 
nard*s — it  would  be  found  that  they  did 
not  insure.  They  had  been  at  work 
inore  than  20  years;  and,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  tliey  had  never  lost  a 
ship.  [An  Hon.  Member:  One  ship.] 
Weil,  one  ship.  Their  line  of  naviga- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
during  a  large  jiortion  of  the  year,  for 
they  had  to  encounter  formidable  ice- 
bergs, and  some  of  the  densest  fogs, 
yet  he  understood  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  retardation  of  speed  whilst 
the  ships  were  in  that  region,  so  care- 
fully was  everything  conducted,  and  so 
good  was  the  look-out  kept.  The  public 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  thom.  Then 
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take  Meaars.  Wigi'am*8  sMps.  Their 
vessels  had  been  at  work  about  the  same 
time,  they  did  not  ineitre,  but  their  vee- 
Bela  were  so  carefully  managed  and  re- 
fitted, and  stores  of  siiperior  quality  so 
extensively  supplied ^  that  during  their 
whole  career  he  believed  they  had  only 
loflt  two  ships.  Then  there  was  the  line 
known  as  Green's  line.  Here  operations 
were  carried  on  upon  a  far  larger  scale, 
and  they  insured  not  at  all,  or  but  very 
little.  The  total  number  of  ships  which 
they  had  lost  was  four  or  five,  that  loss 
amounting  to  not  2  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  the  insurance  which  they  would 
have  paid  upon  their  ships.  Then  there 
was  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany ;  they  were  their  own  insurers,  and 
they  were  continually  paying  very  large 
bonuses  to  their  shareholders  out  of  the 
surplus  profits  of  their  own  insurance 
fund.  They  assured  him  that  their  losses 
bad  not  amounted  to  more  than  2^  or,  at 
the  most,  2^  upon  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance. The  result  waa>  that  whilst  these 
most  perfectly  found  fleets,  were  worked 
at  not  more  than  2  per  cent  loss,  Lloyd  *6 
were  obliged  to  charge  6  per  cent  to  in- 
sure ;  and  yet  very  few  of  the  under* 
writers  accumulated  any  very  large 
amount  of  money.  [An  hon*  Member  : 
Take  Thornton.]  Mr.  Eichard  Thornton 
was  a  man  who  speculated  in  every thiug, 
and  probably  it  wotild  be  found  that  his 
insurance  profits  did  eo  far  to  make  up 
the  £3,000,000  he  left  behind  him  ; 
and  besides,  his  insurances  were  of  a 
gambling  nature.  He  would  insure 
yessels  supposed  to  be  lost  at  60  or  80 
per  cent,  and  he  was  often  very  fortu* 
nate.  Mr.  Thornton's  was  a  most  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  not  one  that  in  the 
smallest  degree  affected  the  comparison 
he  had  laid  before  the  House,  The  com- 
petition  with  Lloyd*  s  was  very  severe,  and 
yet  they  could  not  charge  less  than  6  per 
cent  for  insurance,  and  the  reason  was 
that  they  insured  all  the  ill-found  and 
tmaeaworthy  ships.  No  doubt,  overload- 
ing was  the  cause  of  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  loesee  paid  by  underwriters,  and 
it  was  easy  to  understand  why  it  should 
be  BO.  Competition  drove  everytliing  to 
the  extremest  limit,  and,  indeed,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  deteriorated  the  character 
of  all  kinda  of  work.  It  also  reduced 
firaighta  to  the  lowest.  A  scrupulous 
owner  put  into  his  ship  only  that  amount 
of  cargo  that  he  thought  she  could  cony 
aafdiyi  whilst  the  unscrupuloua  owneri 
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having  got  an  amount  of  insurance  that 
would  recoup  him,  put  in  100  tons  more, 
the  whole  freight  on  which  waa  ab* 
solute  profit  if  the  ship  floated,  and  if 
not,  why  then  he  put  the  insurance  money 
into  his  pocket.  lie  would  give  an 
illusti-atiou.  He  recollected  that  about 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  a  eliip- 
owner  applied  to  two  builders  to  give 
him  an  estimate  for  the  building  of  a 
vessel  of  600  t-ons,  w^hich  one  of  them 
offei-ed  to  build  for  £14,000,  and  the 
other  for  £12,000,  The  work  was  given 
to  the  lowest.  The  Crimean  War  finished 
suddenly,  and  as  he  could  not  get  a 
charter  from  the  Government  as  he 
had  expected,  he  was  eompolled  to  put 
his  ship  at  a  very  low  freight  on  service 
to  a  foreign  port.  The  ship  had  not 
long  left  the  shore  when  she  went  upou 
some  sand  and  soon  timibled  all  to  pieces, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  other 
shipbuilder  said  to  the  owner — "You 
had  better  have  had  my  ship.*'  •*  Oh, 
no,'*  was  the  reply — **  If  I  had  it  would 
never  have  gone  to  pieces ;  as  it  is.  I 
have  the  insurance  on  tlie  sliip  and  the 
insurance  on  my  freight,  and  I  am  better 
off  than  I  should  have  been  with  yours. *' 
This  incident  suggested  the  very  point 
he  wished  the  House  to  consider.  They 
should  deal  with  the  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make,  if  possible,  the  interest 
of  the  owner  such  that  he  should  make 
the  safety  of  his  sliip  liis  first  considera- 
tion, and  profit  upon  it  or  the  cargo  the 
second.  Ho  was  prepared  to  Inavt^  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  G'  t, 

and  be  satisfied  with  either  Ti  mu 

which  they  should  think  fit  to  issue. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  gut  the  wonla  "?ir^  v^v.*^l.^.  Aj.Ufigj 
be  presented  to  Hfa-  Majeaty,  im 

will  be  pleased  to  i»aue  a  Key  to 

inquire  into/*  in  order  to  inaerl  the  woiik  *'  it  in 
deairtible  tliat  a  BiU  be  forthwith  introdaoed 
into  this  House  by  Her  Iklajesty's  Govemmfait 
for  tlio  ^lurpose  oi  oonntituting  a  Comniiaman  lo 
uiquire  mto  upon  oath  and  report  upoo,'* — tMr, 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 

Question." 

Me,    CHICHESTEB    FOKTESOUE 

said,    he  thought   it  might  be  oonye- 

nient  that  he  should  state,  witliout  Air- 

ther  delay,  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 

I  ment  wi&  respect  to  thia  Motion^  and 
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tbat  intention  was  to  accept  in  substaBccs 
the  proposal  of  the  hoe.  Member  for 
Derby,  though  they  would  not  be  ablo 
to  accept  the  exact  words,  for  reaaoua 
wliich  he  would  give  presently.  In 
common  with  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
of  the  Motion  (Mr.  PlimBoU  and  Sir  John 
Pakington)  he  moat  earnestly  desired 
that  the  measures  now  to  be  taken  might 
-^he  would  not  say  stop,  but — largely 
diminish  the  disasters  to  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea  that  had  been  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby.  Being  moat  anxious  that  the 
inquiry  should  lead  to  fruitful  legisla- 
tion, ho  was  bound  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  of  the  credit  of  the  Mercantile 
Marino,  and  of  the  cause  of  rational 
legislation  to  comment  upon  some  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  in  his  speech  and  also  in  his 
book.  In  his  opinion  some  of  them  were 
exaggerated,  and  would  lead  to  a  false 
estimate  both  as  to  the  amount  of  folly 
and  criminality  existing  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  of  this  country,  and  also  to 
an  over*8anguine  estimate  of  tlie  extent 
of  proventible  loss  and  disaster,  and  of 
the  amount  of  good  which  any  legisla- 
tion could  possibly  effect.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  began  that  remark- 
able book  of  his,  which  he  (Mr.  C. 
FortOBCue)  had  read  with  the  greatest 
care  and  interest,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  writing  a  book.  He 
could  assure  him  that  he  entirely  dif* 
forod  fcom  him.  The  hon.  Member 
was  very  capable  of  writing  a  book, 
and  he  had,  in  fact,  written  a  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  book  in  the 
most  simple,  idiomatic,  and  racy  Eng- 
lish, AVith  respect  to  the  statistics 
of  the  book,  however,  he  was  nut  able 
to  be  so  encomiastic,  because  many  of 
those  Btatistics  were  open  to  severe  criti- 
cism and  large  reduction.  Let  not  the 
House  mistake  his  meaning  ;  because, 
from  the  intention  he  had  announced,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  large 
foundation  of  truth  in  the  general  state- 
ments of  the  book.  The  statements 
made  in  the  official  records,  from  which 
o  most  trustworthy  parts  of  the  case 
re  derived,  furnished  a  foundation  of 
fiicts  quite  sufficient  to  justify  and  sup- 
|>ort  mrther  inquiry.  Nevertheless,  he 
thought  the  House  woidd  agree  with 
him  that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  supposed  ^  and  that 


in  the  dreadful  occurrences  which  all 
so  much  deplored,  there  was  not  so  much 
due  to  causes  which  ooidd  be  prevented 
by  legislation  as  the  hon.  Member  in  his 
enthusiasm  imagined.  The  most  re- 
markable statement  made  was,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wrecks  at  sea  arose 
from  causes  which  the  hon.  Member 
thought  could  be  easily  prevented  — 
namely,  overloading  and  unseaworthi- 
neas.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book,  he 
estimated  the  proportion  of  the  preventi- 
ble  losses  at  one-half,  towards  the  end  of 
the  book  he  said  two -thirds,  and  to-night 
he  had  got  to  four-fifths.  The  House  must 
not  run  away  with  the  supposition  that 
anything  like  that  proportion  of  the 
losses  at  sea  was  due  to  criminal  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Mercantile  Marino 
of  the  country,  or  was  preventible  by 
any  legislation.  It  was  not  always  quite 
clear  when  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of 
losses  at  sea,  whether  he  meant  losses  of 
Hves  or  of  ships.  [Mr,  Plimsoll  :  Lives, 
invariably.]  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  book  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
legislation  saving  1,000  lives  by  the  end 
of  1873.  Ho  was  informed  on  the  best 
authority  within  his  reach  that  the  num- 
ber of  British  seamen  who  lost  their 
lives  by  drowning  in  1671  was  1,500. 
Ho  wished  he  could  be  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  any  efforts  of  tlieirs  could 
save  1,000  out  of  1,500;  but  he  feared 
it  was  too  much  to  expect.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  Eetums  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade  attributed  half  the  losses 
and  wrecks  on  our  coasts  to  colliers  and 
coasting  vessels,  which  contained,  no 
doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  un.seaworthy 
members ;  and,  considering  that  these 
losses  were  due  to  unseaworthiness,  he 
estimated  that  all  the  vessels  could  be 
made  seaworthy  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  figures  wlii^h  the  hon.  Member  took 
did  not  all  represent  total  losses ;  but 
oGisualties  of  all  kinds,  from  triff ing  acci- 
dents to  total  losses.  Out  of  the  total 
number  of  casualties,  not  above  one* 
third  could  be  said  to  be  losses  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  tlierefore 
while  the  hon.  Member,  quoting  a  bene* 
volcnt  magazine,  The  Life  Boat,,  put 
down  the  losses  of  ships  in  the  last  six 
years  at  6,357,  he  had  good  reason  for 
believing  tliat  tho  losses  in  that  period 
did  not  much  exceed  2,000.  In  the  year 
1871,  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  lung- 
dom,  there  were  1,575  wrecks  and  casual- 
ties, ejccluding  ooUisions,  and  of  these 
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misconduct,  had  led  to  a  great  improve- 
ment In  1851  the  winding-up  of  the  Mer- 
chant Seamen's  Fiind^  formed  by  sub- 
scriptions,  was  undertaken,  this  having 
already  cost  the  Government  £  1 ,000,000, 
and  leaving  a  further  expense  to  be  in- 
curred. Means  were  also  provided  for 
recovering  the  wages  and  effects  of  tie- 
ceased  seamen  abroad,  whereby  £543,000 
had  been  distributed  among  the  fami- 
lies of  81,000  seamen,  a  task  trouble- 
Bomo  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  persons 
interested.  The  survey  of  passenger 
steamers  was  next  introduced,  and  in 
1854  his  right  Hon,  Friend  (Mr,  Cord- 
well)  earned  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
which,  improving  on  previous  legislation, 
elaborately  provided  for  the  food,  medi- 
cines, accommodation,  and  wages  of  sea- 
men. Inquiries  into  wrecks  were  also 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
naval  courts  at  every  important  port, 
|ind  salvage,  before  confined  to  property, 
was  extendetl  to  life.  In  1855  the  re- 
lief of  seamen  was  undertaken,  at  a  cost 
of  £40,000  a-year,  and  a  money-order 
system  for  sailors  was  established,  while 
in  1856  sailors' savings  banks  were  es- 
tablished, probably  the  model,  and  cer- 
tainly the  predecessor,  of  the  Post  Office 
savings  banks.  In  1859  the  Naval  Un- 
serve was  originated,  which,  though  de- 
signed for  a  public  object,  had  been  very 
advantageous  to  seamen.  In  1862  the 
examination  system  was  extended  to  en- 
gineers, and  the  lights  of  ships  and  the 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea  were  provided 
for.  In  1867,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  the  supply  of  anti- 
scorbutics was  dealt  with,  which  had 
been  most  successM  in  diminishing 
scurry.  In  1871  he  carried  an  Act  which, 
though  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
hon.  Member,  had  been  beneficial.  It 
required  the  name  and  draught  of  water 
to  be  legibly  marked,  prohibited  change 
of  name,  entitled  seamen  charged  with 
despTtion  to  a  public  survey  of  the  ship, 
and  made  the  sending  an  imseaworthy 
ehip  t^  sea  a  misdemeanour.  He  ad- 
mitted that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  no  one  had  yet  taken 
the  trouble  of  prosecuting  under  the 
last  provision,  and  regretted  that  the 
hon*  lirember  himself  had  not  done 
so.  While  all  this  had  been  done 
for  the  British  sailor,  he  hoped  further 
measures  would  prove  practicable.  He 
would  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
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the  hon.  Member's  proposals  ibr  a 
general  survey  of  ships  and  for  a  load- 
line  for  evei-y  ship,  but  they  were  beeet 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  a  ooiE- 
raission  of  competent  men  would  have  to 
inquire  whether  and  how  they  could  bo 
effected.  This,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  Motion,  would  be  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  Commission.  The  in- 
surance system  would  be  another  proper 
subject  for  inqxiiry,  for  though  beneficial 
when  properly  conducted,  thei-e  were 
abuses  and  dangers  incident  to  it.  The 
dark  colours  in  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  painted  the  system  might  be 
reheved  by  his  mentioning  that  in* 
suranoe,  as  he  was  informed,  was  falling 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  power- 
ful companies,  very  different  from  the 
feeble  underwriters  with  trifling  interesti 
who  no  doubt  existed — companies  with 
capital,  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
fraud  and  criminality.  Lloyd*s  Salvagt} 
Association,  moreover,  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  underwriting  and  shipping 
community  by  its  searching  investiga- 
tion into  suspicious  cases.  Turning  to 
the  Motion,  while  agreeing  to  it  in  sub- 
stance on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
he  thought  its  terms  were  too  vague.  It 
prayed  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  *' condition  of, 
and  certain  practices  connected  with,  the 
Commercial  Marine  of  the  United  King* 
dom.*^  He  would  suggest  the  alteratioQ 
of  the  Motion,  so  that  it  should  run  in 
something  like  the  following  foim : — 
^'  That  a  Royal  Commission  be  issued  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  so  far  as  regards  the 
overloading  of  vessels ;  the  unseaworthi- 
ness of  vessels,  whether  owing  to  de- 
fective construction,  condition,  and  equip- 
ment, or  stowage,  deck  loading,  under* 
manning;  and  the  present  system  of 
marine  insurance ;  and  to  report,  if  any, 
and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  may  be  found  to 
exist . '  *  Without  bi nding  himself  to  th e 
words  of  the  Reference,  that  was  the 
kind  of  inquiry  which  the  Govemment 
would  advise.  Not  being  able  to  aasent 
to  the  words  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon» 
Member  for  Derby,  ho  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Clay)  would  not 
press  his  Amendment  to  that  Motion* 
He  put  it  to  his  hon.  Friend^  wkoaa 
intentions  and  motives  he  understood 
and  honoured,  whether  it  was  on  pub- 
lic grounds    expedient  tliat  the  Com- 
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mission  shotild  b©  turned  into  the  form 
which  his  Amendment  would  give  it?  It 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  desirable  to 
hare  a  semi-judicial,  inquisitorial  in- 
Testigation  into  the  conduct  or  mis- 
conduct of  individuals.  Indeed,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  in  his  book,  said  ho 
did  not  want  an  inquiiy  into  the  actions 
of  individuals,  his  object  being  the 
amendment  of  a  bad  system,  and  in  that 
object  he  heartily  concurred.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  would,  however,  turn 
the  inquiry  into  the  extremely  excep- 
tional one  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  Com* 
mission,  with  powers  to  administer  an 
oath,  and  that,  he  thought,  would  be  to 
turn  it  into  a  wrong  direction.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  such  a  Commission, 
except  where  individual  misconduct  wjis 
directly  at  issue ;  as  for  instance,  where 
bribery  was  charged,  or  in  such  cases 
as  the  rattening  at  Sheffield-  But  in- 
dividual conduct  was  not  here  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  the  object  in  view  being 
the  searching  out  of  general  existing 
evils  and  the  suggestion  of  remedies. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  broad  and 
patent  as  alleged  —  there  was  such  a 
number  of  un seaworthy  ships,  such  an 
amount  of  overloading ;  and  these  facts 
demanded  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover their  extent,  and  the  means  of 
prevention.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
divert  the  Commission  from  its  real  ob- 
ject. He  earnestly  hoped  the  inquiry 
would  be  fruitful  of  good.  If  it  should 
tend  to  render  ships  more  safe,  and  life 
at  sea  more  secure,  nowhere  would  greater 
happiness  be  felt  at  such  a  result  than 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  no  one  would 
more  rejoice  at  it  than  he  should  him- 
self. 

Si  a  JOHN  PAKINGTON  explained 
that  the  13,000  casualties  to  which  he 
had  referred  occurred  not  during  10 
years,  but  in  the  year  1871.  They  were 
recorded  at  Lloyd* 8  and  included  foreign 
as  well  as  English  ships. 

Me.  G.  BENTINCX  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  be  disposed  to 
take  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  that  most  important  question; 
but  that  they  would  adopt  the  view  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Clay), 
that  the  Commission  should  have  power 
to  examine  on  oath.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  power  to  administer  an 
oath,  the  inquiry  would  prove  to  be  a 
dead  letter.  He  had  been  a  Member 
of  many  public  Committees^  and  about 


20  years  ago  he  was  a  Member  of  a 
Committee  relative  to  an  Inquiry  affect- 
ing a  question  of  Piivilege.  Upwards 
of  200  witnesses  were  examined,  not 
upon  oatli,  one  half  of  whom  said  black 
and  the  other  half  said  wliite ;  and  yet 
most  of  them  were  considered  \a}  he  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  respectability.  It 
would  be  useless  to  have  a  Ittiyal  C^om- 
mission  to  take  evidence  on  which  the 
House  would  not  be  able  to  rely.  And 
assuming  that  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals might  be  implicated  in  the  forth- 
coming inquiry,  it  woidd  be  unfair  to 
them  that  this  question  shotdd  be  brought 
before  any  tribunal,  unless  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  oath.  He  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  object  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  had  in  view,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed  that  ho  was 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  for  having  brought 
forward  tliis  subject;  but  he  warned 
the  hon»  Gentleman  that  ho  was  likely 
to  find  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  which 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to  surmount. 
In  numerous  cases  as  strong  as  that 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the  most 
he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  coidd  ever  arrive  at 
was  a  bare  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  an  expression  of  regi-et  at 
their  existence.  The  hon.  Member  must 
therefore  be  extremely  carefid  how  he 
proceeded,  and  he  advised  him  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  composition  of  the  Boyal 
Commission;  otherwise  it  would  be  so 
overloaded  with  the  official  and  ex-official 
element,  that  the  result  would  be  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  such 
that  the  facts  the  hon.  Member  wanted 
to  bring  to  light  would  never  be  dis- 
closed. He  would  further  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  timt  he  should  him- 
self draw  up  the  Order  of  Reference.  If 
he  did  not,  he  might  look  forward  to 
being  met  over  and  over  again  with  the 
objection — **  You  cannot  go  into  that ;  it 
is  not  within  the  Order  of  Reference ;"  and 
the  whole  inquiry  would  be  a  mockery. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  sailor  was  a 
very  fine  fellow,  and  he,  for  one,  wished 
him  well ;  but  the  sailor  had  his  faults 
as  well  as  other  people,  and  there  should 
be  stringent  penalties  for  misconduct  on 
his  part  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowner.  All  parties  should  be  fairly 
dealt  with,  and  while  he  readily  admitted 
that  the  sailor  was  ofti^n  aggrieved,  he 
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waa  prepared  also  to  assert  that  the  Biiip- 
owner  frequently  had  cause  of  complaint. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman   had  stated 
that  under  the  present  law  a  ship's  com- 
pany, belieying  the  vessel  they  nad  on- 
gaged  to  embark  in  was  unseaworthy^ 
were  entitled  to  demand  a  Ghovemment 
survey.      He  next  said  that  when  the 
ship  had  been  condemned  by  the  Go- 
vernment surveyor  the  probable  result 
would  be  either  that  she  could  not  be 
manned^  or  that  she  must  be  repaired. 
But  that  was  only  a  probability,  and 
tbere  it  was  that  legislation  was  wanted. 
It  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  send  a  ship  out  to  sea  in  the 
condition  in  which  she  had  been  eon- 
deomed    by  a   Government    Inspector. 
That  the  diief  of  a  great  Department 
should  indicate  that  such  a  thing  was 
possible  showed  how  completely  hopeless 
it  was  to  deal   with  questions  of  this 
kind.     Difficulty  arose   from  the  com- 
position of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  naval  department 
with   a  naval  man   at  the  head  of  it. 
[Mr.  dacEBSTEB  Fortescub  :  We  have 
one.]     Yes ;  but  there  should  be  a  man 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  respect  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
responsible,  but  he  was  not  a  naval  man, 
and  he  could  not  be  expected  to  under* 
etand  details  which  ought  to  come  before 
him.     A  large  proportion  of  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea  was  due  to  collisions,  and 
many  of  them  were  due  to  causes  under 
the  control  of   the  Government.      No 
penalty  visited  the  loss  of  life  when  a 
steamer  ran  down   a  vessel   in  a   fog. 
The  Mercantile  Marine  by-laws  required 
a  good  look-out  to  be  kept   at  night, 
but  they  allowed  a  custom  to  continue 
under  which  a  look-out  was  of  no  use  at 
all.     YeaselB  steamed  10  or  11  knots  at 
night  in  thick  weather  when  a  look-out 
was  useless,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
*♦  happy-go-lucky/*     Unless  there  was 
to  be  legislation  on  this  point  the  sub- 
ject would  be  trifled  witt.     If  the  Go- 
vernment were  allowed   to    deal  with 
this  question  in  the  way  in  which  Qro- 
vemments  usually  dealt  with  them,  we 
should  not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result, 
Mr,  CRAWPORD  said,  he  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  should  be  on  oath, 
but  he  did  not  entertain  the  suspicion 
of  the  last  speaker — that  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  not  effectually  carry  out 


the  inquiry,  especially  after  its  President 
had  declai'od  how  thoroughly  he   con- 
curred in  the  poHcy  of  the  Motion  of  the^ 
hon.  Member  for  Derby.     He  doubted 
the  soundness  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the   Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Samuda),  that  no  one   should  be 
allowed  to  insure  more  than  a  certain 
proportion  of  a  sea  risk,  because,  although 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  loss 
of  a  ship  would  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  so 
happened  that  the  shipping  trade,  like 
other  trades,  was  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed money,  and  if  a  shipowner  bor- 
rowed two-thirds  of  his  capital,  and  could 
insure  that  proportion    only,   his  own 
share  of  the  risk  might  be  uncovered. 
Such  a  limitation  would  prejudice  the 
public,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefits 
of  competition  and  of  the  low  freights 
that  were  due  to  it.     Underwriting  was 
not  done,  as  had  been  suggested,  upon 
the  principle  of  average  premiums.  Eveiy 
risk  was  considered  by  itself,  \^ith  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  ship  and  the 
value  of  the  risk.     Two  ships  might  be 
going  upon  the  same  voyage,  and  yet  one 
might  be  of  a  better  class  than  the  other, 
and  also  better  owned,  which  waa  a  most 
important  particular.     One  might  hav© 
a  rather  hazardous  and  unwieldy  cargo, 
and  the  underwriter  taking  ^  thess 
matters  into  consideration,  would  ehargs, 
perhaps,  5  per  cent  in  one  ease  and  7  per 
cent  in  the  other.   There  was  nothing  like 
a  general  average  of  risk ;  all  risks  were 
incurred  upon  particular  voyages,  or  for 
a  particular  time,    or  to  certain  ports 
and  places.    The  large  companies  which 
were  their    own    insurers,    and   whose 
ships  were  weU  built  and  well  manned, 
in  many  eases  received  large  amounts  of 
public  money  for  the  performance  of 
mail  eontra4^,  and  were  to  that  extent 
placed  in  a  better  position  than  other 
shipowners.     It  had  been  said  that  iron 
was  a  dangerous  cargo.     So  it  might  be 
at  ih&  bottom  of  a  ship,  but  when  it 
was  properly  adjusted  tbere  was  not  a 
better  cargo  than   railway  iron.     [Sir 
JoBi^  PAKDfOTON :  So  loug  as  you  do  not 
carry  too  much  of  it,]     Of  course^  one 
might  take  too  much  of  anything,  or 
might  carrv  it  in  the  wrong  place,  bat 
except  on  these  conditions  iron  was  not 
an  objectionable  cargo.     In  regard  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  (Mr.  Clay),  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  ought  to  b«  adopted.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  exclude  from  the  view  of 
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the  Commiesion  evidence  that  might 
affect  some  persons  criminEilly ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  take  evidence  from  witnesses, 
and  to  give  them  the  asam-ance  that 
they  would  not  be  liable  to  procsoedings 
iu  a  Court  of  Justice  for  anything  that 
they  might  depose. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  said,  that,  although 
he  regretted  the  publication  of  some  of 
those  pages  of  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
Plimsoll's)  book  which  cast  personal  re- 
flections, he  thought  that  the  Mercantile 
Marine   and   the    seagoing    population 
could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment,  it  was 
desirable  if  evidence  were  taken  that  it 
should  be  upon  oath.     He  did  not  see 
how  evidence  of  a  satLsfactory  character 
could  bo  given  before  such  a  tribunal 
without  the  advantage  which  would  thus 
be  derived  by  the  persons  accused*   Still 
he  trusted  that  the   hon.  Member  for 
Hull  would  not  press  his  Amendment  to 
a  division,   but   that  the    Government 
would  take  the  proper  means  by  a  Bill 
to   give   the    necessary    powers   to   the 
Commissioners.     He  regretted  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
shown  some  disposition  to  hmit  the  in- 
quiry, but  ho  hoped  that  it  would  be  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  With  respect 
to  overloading  of  vessels,  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficud^  in  marking  a  ship  by  a 
maximum  load-line,  which  would  show 
to  the  surveyor  at  a  glance  whether  the 
vessel  was  fit  to  go  to  sea.     He  should 
be  sorry  if  collisions  were  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
The   President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
himself  did  not  seem  to  know  whether 
the  loss  of  life  6*0 m  missing  ships  was 
included  in  the  Return  that  had  been 
quoted*     The  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  put 
down  at  2,000  a- year,  and  if  it  did  in- 
clude the  missing  ships  it  was  not  less 
than  4,000*     Even  the  smaller  number 
was,  however,  frightfid  to  contemplate. 
One-third  of  the  loss  of  life  was  due  to 
the  want  of  harbours  of  reftige  on  the 
coast,  a  considerable  portion  to  colHsions, 
and  fuUy  one*half  to  overladen  ships. 
He  trusted   that  the   President  of  tne 
Board  of  Trade  woidd  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  so  that  the  fullest  infor- 
mation might  bo  obtained  as  to  all  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  loss  of  life  upon 
our  coasts,  and  that  he  would  also  take 
measures  for  obtaining  the  evidence  on 
oath. 


8iR  STAFFORD  NORTHOOTE  said, 
that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  by  a  Royal 
Commission  or  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission with  power  to  administer  an 
oath  and  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend. 
The  great  object  of  the  inquiry  was  not 
to  pursue  individuals  or  to  estabHsh  or 
refute  particular  charges,  but  to  investi- 
gate the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the 
possible  remedies.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  inquiry  were  allowed  to 
ti*ail  off  into  a  mere  question  of  personal 
character.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  Commission  could  attain  the  objects 
desired  unless  the  Commissioners  were 
armed  with  powers  to  take  evidence  on 
oath  and  compel  attondance.  He  spoke 
somewhat  feelingly  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause he  had  the  honour  to  preside  over 
a  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  in  that  capacity  he  asked  the 
House  to  confer  on  it  the  powers  of 
administering  oaths  to  witnesses.  The 
House  had  shown  it^^elf  diisinclined  to  do 
so  ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  in 
consequence,  the  investigation  of  the 
Commission  was  not  nearly  so  complete 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Many 
cases  would  be  brought  forward  before 
the  proposed  Commission,  some  of  them 
involving  questions  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  powers  in  question  would 
be  absolutely  necessary.  He  rose,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
own  opioion  definitively  in  favour  of  tlio 
Amendment,  as  to  say  that  unless  the 
arguments  urged  in  its  support  did  not 
meet  with  a  more  serious  answer  than 
had  yet  been  given  to  them,  the  House 
ought  to  pause  before  committing  this 
inquiry  to  a  Commission  which  would 
not  have  sufficient  powers  to  enable  them 
to  get  at  the  truth.  Therefore,  ho  trusted 
that  before  the  debate  closed  tJie  Go- 
vernment woidd  either  express  some 
further  opinion  on  the  subject^  or  else 
promise  to  re-consider  it  before  a  final 
step  was  taken » 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked  that,  in  appoioting  this  Royal 
Commission,  the  House  Mas  dealing 
M^th  a  subject  wliich  admitted  of  no 
delay.  Hon.  Members  knew  what  delaya 
might  attend  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
Commission  after  its  appointment  felt 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  powers,  no 
doubt,  if  they  asked  the  House,  thoso 
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additional  powers  would  be  granted  tf> 
them.    This,  lie  thouglit,  was  an  answer 
to  the  Amondraent  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  HtJl.    The  points  to   bo 
submitted  to  the  Commission  appeared 
to  be  very  clear  and   distinct.     There 
was  almost  orerwhelming  evidence  that 
A  very  large  amount  of  loss  of  life  and 
casualties  at  sea  around  our  coasts  arose 
from  the  overloading  of  ships  and  the 
unseaworthy  state    in   which    many   of 
them  were  sent  to  sea.    Suggestions  had 
been  made  that  by  establishing  a  certain 
fixed  load-line  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
might  be  easily  arrived  at.    Besides,  it 
had  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  that  the  question  of  in8uraii<:'e 
entered  very  largely  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject     The  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr,  Crawford) 
was,  in  his    judgment,  too   much    led 
away  by  considerations   of  commercial 
interests,  and  had  forgotten  that  we  had 
also  to  consider  the  prevention  of  loss  of 
life.     In  the  old  days,  when  inaurance 
was  unknown,   owners  took  care  that 
their  ships  were  in  a  proper  condition 
when  they  were  sent  to  aea;  but  the 
practice  of  marine  insurance  had,  as  was 
alleged,  produced  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect. These  three  points,  simple  enough 
in  themselves,  would  at  once  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  E^yal  Commission,  and 
if  the  evidence  supported  the  allegations 
the  House  would  be  greatly  aaaisted  in 
accomplishing  the  object  it  had  in  view. 
If  the    Commissioners   should    require 
additional  powers  they  might  make  ap- 
plication to  Parhament,  but  he  hoped 
they  would  be  appointed  without  delay, 
and  enter  upon  their  labours  as  speedily 
aa  possible, 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  it  was  not  only 
undesirable,  but  practically  impossible, 
to  limit  the  insurance,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  underwriters 
at  present  to  make  a  deduction  of  one- 
third  for  the  amount  which  the  sliip- 
owner  would  have  to  pay  for  repairs. 
Tako,  however,  the  question  of  total  loss. 
The  insurers  could  not  know  within  1 0  or 
20  per  cent  the  amount  a  ship  would 
fetch,  and,  therefore,  tho  owner  might 
considerably  overstate  ite  value*  In  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose 
penalties  which  would  produce  only  an 
apparent  Si^curity.  The  House  was  gene- 
rally agreed  that  a  largo  proportion  of 
losses  at  sea  resulted  from  preveatible 
causes,  but  he  maintained  that  previous 


legislation,  if  properly  carried  into  effect^ 
would  suffice  to  prevent  them,  more  es- 
pecially the  law  of  last  year,  making  it 
a  misdemeanour  to  send  a  ship  to  sea  ia 
an  unseaworthy  condition. 

Mr.  BOUYEEXE  said,  that  the  cam 
cited  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Friendly  Societies  proved  tlia 
importance  of  giving  the  Commission 
now  proposed,  power  to  administer  oatlia 
and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit* 
n esses.  A  roving  Commission,  such  a^ 
had  been  moved  for,  could  only  take 
volunteered  evidence,  and  it  was  obvi* 
vious  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient  ia 
tho  present  instance.  He  would  suggest 
that  tJie  Government  should  consider  tho 
propriety  of  appointing  a  Commission  at  j 
once,  and  bringing  in  a  Bill  analogous 
to  tliat  introduced  with  reference  to 
Trades*  Unions  a  few  years  ago,  giving 
tlie  Commissioners  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  and  compelling  the 
attendance  of  witnesses.  If  the  House 
divided  he  should  support  the  Amend* 
ment ;  but  he  thought  a  division  would 
be  unnecessary,  if  the  Government  would 
give  the  House  some  further  a^uxaniM  I 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  divide^  as 
most  hon.  Members  appeared  to  wish  for 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
of  this  question.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  expressed  himself  to  that  effect,  and 

Proposed  that  instead  of  carrying  any 
lotion  to-night  he  should  bring  forward 
on  a  future  day  one  of  his  own,  so  framed 
as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House.  That  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  whole  conduct  cif 
tlie  question  into  their  own  hands — [Mr. 
C,  PoBTESCTTE  said,  tliat  would  be  so] — 
and  consider  it  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
arrive  at  the  whole  truth.  There  wen 
questionfl  of  the  deepest  moment  to  be 
dealt  with ;  and,  first  in  importance,  was 
that  of  insurance — and  as  it  affoctod  tho 
character  of  individuals,  the  evid^niiMi 
respecting  it  ought  to  be  given  oa  oalhi 
There  were  questions  of  ownership— and 
as  to  change  of  the  names  of  skip% 
which  would  have  to  be  inquired  intcJ. 
There  must  be  a  full  investigatioQ  to 
show  how  these  dread  disasters  had 
happened,  and  whether  we  could  deYiae 
for  them  a  sufficient  remedy.  Hia  right 
hon.   EHend   near   him    (Bxr    Staflbnl 
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Norttcote)  had  told  hiiii  that  in  another 
inquiiy,  which  concerned  matters  of  the 
game  kind  and  involved  questions  of 
personal  character,  they  had  summoned 
witnesses  who  did  not  come,  and  tliat 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  report  to 
this  House  a  full  and  true  a<j*3ount  of 
that  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
examine,  and  it  became  this  House  to 
consider  whether  it  was  doing  its  duty 
in  passing  a  Resolution  wldch  did  not 
tend  to  a  fuE  and  complete  inquiiy,  A 
Itoyal  Commission  had  no  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  and 
when  they  were  inquiring  into  matters 
eo  grave  as  those  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr,  Plimsoll),  which  involved  the  cha- 
racter of  many  persons — for  they  could 
not  get  at  the  facts  which  it  sought  to  as- 
certain without  involving  the  characters 
of  individuals  —  they  should  consider 
carefully  what  the  nature  of  that  inquiry 
should  be.  It  was  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  say  that  a  number  of  ships 
had  been  refused  insurance  at  lioyd's 
witliQut  inquiring  whose  ships  they  were. 
It  was  due  to  tho  shipowners  of  this 
country  that  it  should  be  known  whether 
there  was  a  general  or  a  particular 
charge.  He  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
A  or  B,  but  he  wanted  to  know  that  it 
was  not  every  member  of  the  alphabet. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Mer- 
cantile MariDe  of  this  country  was  con- 
ducted with  honour  and  integrity,  as  he 
believed  tho  commercial  affairs  of  this 

untry  generally  were.  When  they 
ere  going  to  investigate  what  was,  in 
fact,  a  charge  of  an  organized  system  of 
manslaughter — when  they  were  going  to 
bring  charges  which  involved  such  an 
awful  contingency — he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  give  their  assurance 
that  they  would  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  whether  this  Oommiesion 
should  not  examine  upon  oath, 

Mn.  HENLEY  said,  the  House  seemed 
generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject.  Statements 
had  been  scattered  broadcast  throughout 
the  land,  without  any  power  on  tho  part 
of  those  interested  to  answer  them  ;  and 
these  statements  were  founded — in  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end — on  a  very 
sensational  paragraph  copied  from  one 
of  the  Wreck  Returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1869.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  paragraph  was  inaccurate,  because 
■       had  lately  had  to  pay  £3,000,000 


for  language  which  was  only  less  ae- 
curate ;  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  drawn  with  any  truth  from 
the  tables  contained  in  the  same  Eeturn. 
The  paragraph  was  a  strong  on  e.    Speak- 
ing of  the  number  of  wrecks,   it  said 
that  if  the  number  was  subdivided,  it 
would  be  found  that  about  a  half  was 
represented  by  nn seaworthy,  overladen, 
and  ill-found  vessels,  chiefly  employed 
iu  the  coal  trade.     That  might  mean 
that  all  that  class  of  vessels  were  of  this 
description,  or  that  many,  or  that  some 
were,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  when 
the  tables  were  consulted,  it  would  be 
found  that  not  1 0  per  cent  came  under 
the  description.     Tho  hon.  Member  wlio 
had  scattered  this  information  through- 
out the  land  was  quite  candid,  because 
he  printed  upon  the  same  page,  tigures 
that  would  show  Bometliing  of  the  truth. 
His  main  object  in  addressing  the  Houro 
was  to  urge  upon  the  Government  that 
in   constituting    this    Commission   they 
should  put  upon  it  some  persons  con- 
versant with  tiie  coasting  trade,  for  the 
question  was  one  with  which  naval  offi- 
cers could  not  be  supposed  to  be  well 
acquainted.     It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  on  the  coasting  trade  of  this  country 
two  matters  of  national  importance  de- 
pended.    The  one  was,  tiiat  if  they  got 
rid  of  the  coasting  trade  their  supply  of 
fuel  would  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hanils 
of  coal-owners  and  radway  companies ; 
the  other  was,  that  the  coasting  trade 
was  the  great  nursery  of  their  seamon. 
The  dangers  and  dilRculties  wliich  the 
small  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  con- 
stantly encountered  oughtj  therefore,  to 
bo  well  oonsidered,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible tlmt  its  peculiarities  could  be  duly 
weighed,  except  by  persons  possessing 
adequate  knowledge  of  its  position.    Ho 
did    not  attach    much    importance    to 
the  question  whether  this  Commission 
was  to  be  armed  with  the  power  of  exa^ 
mining  on  oath.     It  was  natural  that  tho 
persons  who  had  been  attacked  should 
desire  to  have  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
strictest  possible  way;  but  when  they 
considered  how  much  the  whole  matter 
would  turn  upon  opinion  and  not  upon 
facts,  then  the  examination  upon  oath 
did  not  seem  to  him  of  such  great  im- 
portance.     One    question    wmch    they 
would  have  to  consider  was,  whether 
vessels  ever   ought  to  be  lost  in   the 
storms  that  took  place  on  this  coeist,  and 
that  surely  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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The  question  of  sufficient  raauninff,  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  build  of 
ships^  and  the  dangers  of  certain  cargoes, 
were  all  matters  more  or  less  of  opinion. 
He  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
be  careful  of  the  parties  they  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

Mb,  peel  said,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  John  Hay)  that  collisionsi  at  sea 
ought  to  be  excluded  fi-om  this  Commis- 
sion. There  were  in  existence  very 
minute  regulations  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  col- 
lisions, and  those  regidations  had  been 
accepted  to  a  great  extent  by  foreign 
nations.  It  would  therefore  be  a  very 
serious  thing  that  a  Commission  should 
be  issued,  without  any  concert  with  these 
nations,  on  a  matter  which  affected  not 
only  our  own  ships  but  the  ships  of  other 
countries.  He  might  add  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  BoEwd 
of  Trade  had  under  his  consideration  the 
question  whether  in  cases  of  collision  the 
captain  of  tho  offending  vessel  should 
not  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
where  there  was  culpable  negligence  on 
hia  part.  With  reference  to  the  other 
point,  the  whole  aim  and  endeavour 
of  the  Government  would  be  to  estabKsh 
a  full   and  searching  inquiry  into  the 

?ue8tion  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
t  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this 
inquiry  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  particular  individuals,  and  he 
could  not  nelp  remarking  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had  somewhat  liin- 
dared  the  success  of  his  Motion  by  making 
personal  charges  in  the  book  he  had 
published  on  the  subject.  The  Royal 
Comniission  would  not  go  into  charges 
of  that  kind — its  inquiry  would  have  a 
wider  range.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Koyal  Commission  should  be  era- 
powered  to  examine  upon  oath.  Its 
members  would  have  to  visit  the  various 
ports  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  facts  for  themselves, 
which  as  men  of  intelligence  and  observa- 
tion they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting, and  the  scope  of  thcnr  investiga- 
tions would  bo  limited,  rather  than  ex- 
tended, were  they  to  have  to  examine  all 
witnesses  upon  oath.  Should  it  subse- 
quently be  found  desirable  that  they 
should  have  that  power,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  inouiries  from  being  eluded, 
there  would  oe  no  difficulty  about  iha 
House  granting  it,  and  he  was  autliorized 


to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  Govern* 
ment  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  sup- 
port such  a  demand  in  case  of  necessity. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  accedo 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Government, 
and  would  not  insist  upon  the  inquiry 
assuming  in  the  first  instance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  criminal  investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  any  individual  shipowneri 
but  would,  in  the  interests  of  the  greai 
mercantile  community,  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  pubhc,  ratiber  adopt  a  course 
that  would  enable  this  important  ques- 
tion to  be  most  rigidly  inquired  into. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHTNSTONE  said, 
he  hoped  that  the  investigation  would 
be  as  searching  as  possible.  The  speed 
at  which  steam  vessels  propelled  at  ajiy 
great  power  made  their  way  in  the  dark 
and  in  foggy  weather  was  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  disasters  which  occurred, 
and  the  vessels  coming  in  collision  sel- 
dom thought  of  stopping  to  ascertain 
the  damage  which 'they  had^occosi on  cd. 
There  was  no  man  in  whom  he  had 
greater  confidence  than  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford^ire  (Mr.  Henley) ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  the  House, 
because  the  result  of  this  investigation 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  many  of  the 
obsolete  ships  which  the  country  was 
now  navigatmg,  but  which  were  only 
fit  for  firewood.  Look  at  the  great 
loss  which  was  suffered  by  the  timber 
trade  with  Canada.  Ships  which  had 
lost  their  name  and  their  character  were 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
timber  into  this  country.  They  were 
loaded  at  a  bad  period  of  the  year,  and 
were  started  home  fi-om  America  in  tho 
most  tempestuous  weather.  Then  decka 
were  only  prevented  from  blowing  up 
by  their  deck  loads,  and  the  sailors  em- 
ployed to  navigate  them  often  suffered 
the  most  horrible  tortures  during  the 
voyage.  The  whole  matter  was  a  scandal 
upon  the  British  nation.  He  was  most 
happy  to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hull,  for  he  thought 
the  circumstances  should  be  investigated 
in  eveiy  possible  wav. 

Mr.  Alderman  'W.  LAWIiENCE 
said,  the  Koyal  Commission  which  the 
Government  was  about  to  issue  was  ex- 
pected throughout  the  country.  But  that 
Commission  woidd  probably  not  report 
until  next  year,  and  as  no  legislation 
founded  on  the  Report  could  come  into 
effect  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1875, 
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he  sug^gested  that  in  the  meantimG  a 
short  BOl  should  be  parsed  giving  power 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ensure  the 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1871 
relating  to  the  condemnation  of  unaea- 
worthy  vesselfl. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  would  thank- 
fully accept  the  Comniission  otFered  by 
the  GoveiTiment.  He  trusted  that  the 
Government,  while  undertaking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appointing  the  Commis- 
sion, would  take  care  th  t  it  hftd  all  the 
necessary  powers  conferrtrd  upon  it.  He 
intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  dealing 
with  over-loading,  deck-loading,  and 
other  similar  matters.  He  would  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Mb,  clay  said,  if  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  were  withdrawn , 
his  own  proposition  that  the  evidence 
should  bo  taien  on  oath  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  therefore  objected  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member,  If  the  Government  would 
imdertake  that  the  evidence  should  be 
taken  on  oath,  he  would  not  put  the 
House  to  the  trouble  of  dividing. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  believed 
there  was  a  niisimderstanding  on  the 
subject,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  pity 
that  the  House  should  divide,  when  a 
ehght  explanation  would  render  a  divi- 
sion unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy), 
should  not  be  under  any  miBapi>rehen- 
sion  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  the 
Government.  That  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  intended  to 
move  for  an  Address  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. There  would  be  no  objection, 
but,  on  the  conti-ary,  every  desh-e  to  give 
the  House  the  fullest  information  of  its 
intentions  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  de- 
sirable, they  might  be  qualified  ;  but  it 
was  not  usual  for  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, when  intending  to  advise  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  to  come 
to  Parliament  in  order  to  relieve  itself 
from  responsibility.  With  respect  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hull,  it  did  not  give  to  the  Com- 
mission the  power  of  compelling  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  them,  nor  did  it 
give  to  them  an  idterior  power  of  gi-eat 
importance — namely,  that  of  indemnify- 
ing witnesses  who  might  appear  before 
them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
e\^dence.   Therefore,  the  object  of  those 


hon.  Members  who  thought  the  Com- 
mission should  be  invested  with  those 
powers  would  not  be  gained  by  support- 
ing the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
The  most  prudent  course,  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  was  that  which 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Essex  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson).  The  Government 
thought  that  without  the  smallest  delay 
the  Commission  should  be  set  to  work. 
When  the  Commission  was  properly  con- 
stituted ^  it  would  feel  its  own  ground. 
The  object  of  all  of  them  was  to  have  a 
very  searching  inquiry,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  most  ready  to  ask  either 
that  witnesses  should  be  examined  on 
oath,  or,  if  necessary,  to  go  further.  But 
it  certainly  would  not  be  desirable  that 
at  the  commencement  the  Commission, 
which  would  inquh^e  into  matters  affect- 
ing the  whole  maritime  population  of 
the  country,  should  be  vested  with  powers 
such  as  were  given  to  the  Commission 
which  inquired  into  the  outrages  at  Shef- 
field, Such  powers  would  impart  to  this 
inquiry  a  criminal  character.  No  one 
was  desirous  of  casting  such  an  impu- 
tation upon  the  shipowners.  On  these 
grounds*  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  disposed  to  withdraw  hia 
Amendment. 

Amendment    and  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn* 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS    OF   THE 
H0U8E  (OPrOSED  BUSINESS), 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  BOUVEIIIE  moved  the  follow- 
ing Eesolution : — 

"  ITiat,  exctipt  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
tho  Day  or  Nolico  of  MotioiL  be  taken  alter  half- 
past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  mglit,  with  respect 
to  which  Ordi^r  or  Notico  of  ^lotion,  &  Notice 
of  Oi>position  or  AniMidmt*nt  shall  have  been 
piinted  on  the  Notice  Paper,  ot  if  siich  Notice 
of  Motion  shall  only  Imve  been  given  tht  next 
pronouB  day  of  sitting,  and  objection  fihall  be 
taken  when  the  Notico  is  called,^' 

He  explained  that  he  brought  forward 
this  Besolution  now,  because  last  Session 
it  had  been  adopted  and  had  been  found 
to  work  well,  for  it  enabled  the  bulk  of 
the  House  to  know  what  was  coming  on 
at  a  late  period  of  the  night,  and  pre- 
vented the  unseemly  exhibitions  which 
occurred  when  constant  Motions  were 
made  for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House 
and  the  Debate.     Towards  1  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  the  Hotise  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  diacues  details  of  important 
measuree,  and  this  Heeolntion  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  prevent  debates  npon  the 
merits  of  a  Bill  being  eontinned  on  a 
Motion  for  Adjournment.  Ke  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  be  dispoaed  to 
afErm  it  again. 

Motion  mado,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  taken  afttr 
httlf^pftst  IVelTe  of  the  clock  at  night,  with 
roepoct  to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion,  ti 
Nutico  of  Opposition  or  Amendment  shall  have 
Lotiti  printed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such 
Notico  of  ifotion  shall  only  have  been  given 
the  next  pre\4oufl  day  of  sitting,  and  objection 
shall  "be  taken  when  the  Notice  is  called/' — (Mr. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would  not  oppose  the  proposition,  but 
hoped  the  House  would  not  consent  to 
its  being  made  more  than  a  Sessional 
Order,  because^  as  was  the  case  on  Wed- 
nesday, it  led  to  Orders  of  the  Day  being 
talked  out.  The  tendency  of  a  hard-and- 
fast-line  like  that  was  to  convert  every 
night's  debate  into  a  Wednesday  after- 
noon diacusaioii,  and  such  a  limitation 
might  be  earned  too  far. 

Sm  FEANCIS  GOLBSMTD  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  which  caused 
hon.  Alembors  to  talk  against  time,  and 
led  to  serious  hindrance  of  Business. 

Mn,  CHAItLEY  also  opposed  the 
rule,  because  it  tended  to  give  a  further 
monopoly  of  Business  to  the  Government. 
He  moved  an  Amendment  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  restrict  the  operation  of 
tho  proposed  rule  to  the  second  reading 
of  Bills. 

Amendment  proposed^  after  the  word 
**Day,''  in  line  2,  to  insert  tlie  words 
•*  for  the  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill/*— 
{Mr.  Charley.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'* 

Mr.  W.  fowler  complained  that 
the  rulo  prevented  private  Members 
fi*om  carrjring  through  any  legislation* 
He  thought  that  if  the  House  meant  to 
stop  all  legislation  by  private  Members 
it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  standing 
rule  to  that  effect  than  in  this  indirect 
and  underhand  way  to  put  an  end  to 
their  labours, 

Mjl  GLADSTONE  said,  that  this 
was  a  question  in  which  it  behoved  the 
Government  to  consult  the  general  feel- 

Mr*  Bouperie 


ings  of  the  House  rather  than  iU  own. 
After  having  watched  the  operation  of 
the  Resolution  last  Session,  he  was  proud 
to  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  epite 
of  certain  disadvantages,  it  had  worked 
to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  a  really  over* 
tasked  House. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  approving 
the  ruloj  though  there  were  instances  in 
which  independent  Members  had  suffered 
inconvenience.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
conduct  of  Public  Business  last  6eflflioQ 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  rule. 

Mn.  DILLWYN  admitted  that  the 
comfort  of  hon.  Members  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  rule ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  hon.  Members  were 
not  sitting  there  for  their  own  com- 
fort, but  for  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  the  question  was,  whether  the  rule 
had  conduced  to  the  public  interest. 

Amendmejit,  by  leave,  wiihdraum, 
Metin  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  191  j  Noes 

37:  Majority  164. 

JRcsolvfd^  Tliat»  except  for  a  Money  Bill*  no 
Order  of  tho  Dtiy  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  takf^t) 
aftt^r  liiiLt'-pafit  Twelve  uf  the  clock  at  nighi, 
with  rt'Spoct  to  which  Onl<T  or  Notice  of  Motion, 
a  Xutioc-  of  Oppotiition  or  Aniendnient  shall  havo 
been  printed  on  the  Ntitico  Paper,  or  if  «iich 
Notice  Ckf  Motion  aJiall  only  have  been  givecn  Xh% 
next  previous  day  of  sitting,  and  objection  thaU 
bo  taken  when  the  Notice  is  called. 


MARRIED    WOMEN^S    PROPERTY    ACT 
(1870)  iUIEja>]^rENT  (Xo.  2)  BH^L. 
[Mr.  Stavei^y  Hilt,  Mr.  Matkis,  Mr.  Goldfk 

[bill  24.]     COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mh.  STAYELEY  hill  rose  to  move 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  oa 
this  Bill;  but 

Mr.  MELLY  asked  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
it  was  consistent  with  the  Resolution 
just  adopted  by  the  Hotise  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill,  on  which  various  Amend* 
ments  were  to  be  proposed  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER  said,  that  the  Reso- 
lution ought  not  to  apply  to  Orders  of 
this  Day  standing  on  the  Paper  before 
tlie  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  The  House  ought  to  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  passing  of  the  Beaoltt* 
tion  befoi-e  it  was  enforced* 
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Motion  madO)  and  Question  proposed^ 
"That  Mr,  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.'*— (ITr.  SiaveUi/  mil) 


Mr.  HINBE  palmer  said,  that 
this  Bill  had  by  acc*idetit  got  precedence 
oyer  a  more  comprehensive  Bill  of  his 
own  with  a  similar  title,  and  as  the  hon, 
and  learned  Memher  wonld  not  postpone 
his  Order,  as  ho  had  previonsly  under- 
stood he  intended  to  do,  he  should  move 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposedi  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "That*'  to  the  end  of 
the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
''this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  mto  the  said  Com- 
mittee,*'—(ifr.  Sinde  Fabmrj) — ^instead 
thereof. 

Question  proposed,  * '  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel    BARTTELOT   moved    the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Hottae  ruum^d. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  22nd 
April. 

LOOOMOTIYES   ON   ItOADS   BELL. 

*)n  Ar,.<u>n  of  l[r.  Cawlev,  Bill  to  consoli- 
*1  'nd  th«  Laws  roidting  to  the  uso  of 

L  <   on    Turnpike    find    other   Roadj*, 

Qytktid  U*  bo  broug^M  in  by  Sir.  Cawley,  Mr. 
Wykeuam  SIautin,  Sir.  litEUfimtK  Stanley, 
Iklr,  Hick,  and  Jilr.  PiiXBEa. 

Bill  prgtmttd,  and  rcjid  the  first  time.  [Bill  88] 


CHUJDREN'S  PROTECrriOK  BILL. 

On  Motion  of   Mr.  MrxDBiJiA,  Bill  for  the 

ittiction  of  Children,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 

_,.    Mr.    MixPBLLA,    Sir.    Andkew   JoirxjsTON, 

Mr.  JoKx  GiLBEKT  Talbot^  and  ^Ir.  liAiitEi*. 

Bill  pre^ftttcdf  and  rt^id  the  first  tiino,    [Bill  SO.] 

House  adjoumed  at  a  quarter 
b^jfoTO  On©  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wedneidof^,  5th  March,  1873. 

MIXUTEIS.]  —  PttBLiC  BiLL«  —  Ordrred^First 
JJ*fflrfir*^^- Weights  and  Measures  (iletric  Sys- 
tem) •  [00], 

i>nd  Mauiinp — Municipal  Offic«r«  Sux>CTannua- 
tion  [6] ;  Balmon  Flaherips  [19] ;  Kmlwaj*s 
Pro^iofeooal  OertificAte  •  [78]. 

Commitige^^Bfpori — MamAges  (Ireland)  •  [68]. 


MUNICIPAL  OFFIOTRS  SUraHANNUA* 

TION   BILL— [Bill  6.] 

(Mr.  Hafhbonc,   Mr.    Manse t/,   Mr,  iJi'i7<.y,   Mr* 

DUutit  Mr.  Morkff,  Mr,  Grot*,) 

SECOZfD     HEADDiO. 

Order  for  Second  Euiading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
tiine.*'^ — {Mr,  Rathhone.) 

Ma.  FIELDEN  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time   tliat   day  sLx  months,      The  sys- 
tem of   pensioud  had  for   a  long  time 
been  universally  condemned  by  public 
writers,  such  as  Cobbett  ;    but  of  late 
the  term  '*  pension  "  had  been  changed 
to   the  milder   form  of  "  superannua- 
tion allowaneeB."     The  system  was  most 
pernicious ;  for  public  servants,  instead 
of    acting   as    free   men    on    receiving 
a  fair  remuneration  for  their  services^ 
trusted  to  being  provided  for  in  their 
old  age,  instead  of  providing  for  them- 
selves.    They  were,  in  fact,  what  Dr. 
Johnson  had  described  them,  *'  hirehnga 
of  the  State."     If  they  looked  at  the 
way  in  which  the  SujMjrannuatiou  Fund 
bad  grown  of  late  years,   and   to   the 
effect  of  the  superannuation  or  pension 
system — for   they  were  identical — with 
regard  to  the  nation,  they  would  feel 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  extend  it 
furtlier,   but  rather    that    they   should 
give  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of 
striking  at  its  root.     The  superannuation 
allowance  of  the  State  amounted  in  1845 
to  £80,300  per  annum;  in  1850,  it  had 
increased    to    £108,768;    in    1860,    to 
£177,713;  in  1870,  to  £338,377;  and 
in  1872,  according  to  the  Estimates  of 
last  year,  it  had  increased  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  £415, 677.   The  tendency 
of    all    Governments    on    coming    into 
power    was    to    find    places    for    their 
hangers-on  —  those  who  voted  steadily 
for  them— and  the  mode  of  operation 
was  by  reconstructing  offices,  when  the 
holders  of  office  who  were  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties  efficiently  to  the  State,  instead  of 
being  transferred  to  some  other  Depart- 
ment, were  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
their  emoluments.     The  increase  in  the 
Superannuation  Fund  from  1845  was — 
in  1850,  35  per  cent;  in  1860,  121  per 
cent ;   in   1870,  300  per  cent ;    and  in 
1872,  420  per  cent.     The  House  ought 
to  pause  before  they  did  anything  to- 
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wards  introducing  tlus  vicious  system 
to  municipal  corporations.  If  this  Bill 
passed,  municipal  corporations  would 
reduce  tlie  salaries  of  their  officers,  and, 
of  course,  would  be  worse  eorvod ;  and 
if,  in  addition  to  the  £500,000  already 
spent  per  year  in  pensioning  public  ser- 
vants, we  were  to  spend  money  in  pen- 
sioning municipal  officers  also,  the  bur- 
don  would  soon  become  unbearable  and 
intolerable.  Such  a  burden  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  poorer  ratepayers  to  actual 
paupers.  And  if  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  were  generally  adopted,  would  it 
not  be  consistent  to  pension  our  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  old  age,  and  who,  in  the 
time  of  thoir  sti-ongth,  had  conferred 
great  benefits  upon  the  country  ?  The 
£on.  Member  concluded  by  moving  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MELLOR,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  that  he  believed  if 
such  a  Bill  as  this  should  oome  fully 
into  operation  it  would  increase  the  bur- 
den on  account  of  pensions  by  one* 
third.  The  Estimates  of  last  year  showed 
that  the  sum  voted  for  pensions  amounted 
to  25  per  cent  upon  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  services  rendered  in  the  Depart- 
ments. In  the  Paymaster  Oenerars 
Office,  indeed,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
still  worse,  because  there  the  amount 
paid  for  salaries  as  compared  with  that 
paid  for  pensions  was  as  12*.  9^.  was  to 
7 9.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  that 
a  system  which  had  worked  so  badly  in 
the  public  service  should  be  introduced 
into  every  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months, '*^ — {Mr.  Joihtia  Fi^lden.) 

Ma.  J.  B,  SMITH  said,  he  thought 
that  municipal  officers  should  be  well 
paid  for  their  services  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  office  ;  but  that  when  they 
retired  they  should  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  acted  himself,  and 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  changing  it. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  his  Bill  was 
only  permissive;  but  he  believed  that 
the  superannuation  of  municipal  officers 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public  by  pre- 
venting losses  arising  from  the  retention 
of  office  in  cases  in  which  retirement 
was  desirable.  The  Bill  contained  a 
provision  enabling  the  municipal  autho- 
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rities,  in  the  case  of  new  appointment?, 
to  an-ange  with  the  officers  that  they 
should  lay  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  salaries  to  go  towards  providing 
superannuation  allowances.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  he  of  opinion  that  theso 
large  bodies,  to  whom  such  important 
duties  were  entrusted,  understood  their 
business,  and  that  they  might  safely  bo 
entrusted  with  a  power  which  was  al- 
ready vested  in  a  great  many  public 
Departments  in  the  coimtry.  He  bi-ought 
forward  the  Bill  in  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  at  large,  believing  that  if  it 
was  carried,  its  effect  would  he  mate- 
rially to  reduce  the  rates. 

Mr.  AVTKEHAM-M^IRTIN  said,  ha 
should  vote  for  the  second  reading.  Tlie 
Bill  waa  extremely  well  diawn,  and  ho 
did  not  see  how  any  job  could  possibly 
be  perpetrated  in  the  event  of  its  bo- 
coming  law. 

Mr,  lopes  said,  it  was  not  to  tho 
details,  but  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure that  he  objected.  It  was  a  most 
dangerous  principle  to  introduce,  as  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  restrict  its 
application  to  municipal  bodies*  He 
feared  that  if  the  Bill  should  become 
law  it  would  augment  the  heavy  burdens 
already  cast  upon  the  ratepayers.  Ho 
should  therefore  vote  against  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  RYLAND8,  while  admitting  that 
the  Amendments  he  had  proposed  in  the 
Bill  last  year  had  boon  introduced  into 
it,  said,  Ins  objection  to  it  remained  al- 
most as  strong  as  ever,  because  tlie  prin- 
ciple which  it  laid  down  was  a  vidoua 
one.  As  the  question  of  superannua* 
tion  allowances  generally  was  likely  to 
form  the  subject  of  investigation  by* the 
Select  CJommittee  on  Civil  Service  Ex- 
penditure, he  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  give  its  support  te  a  measuro 
of  this  character,  which  would  only  add 
te  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
general  question.  He  beheved  that  the 
system  of  granting  retiring  allowances 
would  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  up- 
rooted, because  it  was  uniuBt  to  the  tax- 
payers and  vicious  in  me  influence  it 
exerted  on  public  officers.  No  addi- 
tional burden  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
taxpayers  unless  it  waa  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr,  SALT  considered  that,  on  tho 
whole,  the  arguments  were  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading;  but  he  thought,  if 
there  was  to  be  a  superannuation  fund 
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for  mimicipal  officers,  it  should  come  out 
of  the  local  rates.  Tlie  measure  would 
be  a  very  useful  one  if  it  were  modified. 

Mb.  DICKINSON  believed  that  no 
receding  Parliament  had  done  so  much 
m  the  way  of  providing  pensions  for 
retiring  officers  as  the  present  so-called 
economical  one.  Ho  had  no  objection 
to  a  person  retiring  from  office  after 
long  and  faithful  services,  either  from 
old  age  or  iU  health,  having  a  moderate 
pension  allowed  him,  having  regard  to 
his  condition  of  life  and  the  nature  of 
his  office.      But  it  appeared  to  him  that 

e  pensions  provided  under  this  Bill, 

hich  adopted  the  Civil  Senrice  scede  of 
pensions,  were  far  too  high,  and  encou- 
jaged  a  want  of  thrift  in  the  officials  to 
PWhom  it  applied.  He  objected  to  the 
JienniBsive  character  of  the  Bill.  If  a 
man  earned  a  pension  lot  him  have  it. 
But  a  service  of  10  years  was  too  short 
to  entitle  a  man  to  a  pension ^  though  he 
had  become  infii-m.  It  was  said  that 
part  of  the  Bill  wliich  enabled  municipal 
corporations  to  grant  to  their  officer 
pensions  amounting  to  two-thirds  of 
their  salaries  was  justified  by  the  conduct 
if  private  employers  towards  their  ser- 
vants ;  but  private  employers  did  not 
grant  pensions  at  all  approaching  that 
ount.  He  viewed  the  superannuation 
em  proposed  by  this  Bill  as  one 
framed  in  the  interest  of  the  rich,  or  as 
a  kind  of  Poor  Law  for  the  higher  dass 
of  officials. 

Ma.  E.  WELLS  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  was 
likely  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
already  hnavily-taxed  ratepayers. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  denied  that 
the  measure  woidd  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  question  really  involved  was  one 
which  no  hon.  Gentleman  had  as  yet 
alluded  to — namely,  how  they  could 
secure  on  the  part  of  tho  ratepayers  the 
best  possible  services  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  money.  They  must  select 
one  of  two  courses — either  to  give  their 
officitds  larger  salaries,  and  tell  tliem 
that  when  they  become  unable  to  per- 
form their  duties  they  should  retire 
without  any  allowEince,  or  to  give  them 
lower  salaries,  and  let  them  know  that 
if  they  performed  their  duties  faithfully, 
and  were  obliged  to  retire  from  old  age 
or  ill-health,  they  would  be  allowed  a 
certain  pension.  Now,  he  believed  that 
'  e  latter  course  was  by  far  the  more 
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preferable  one,  that  by  pursuing  it  they 
would  get  better  men,  and  that  in  the  end 
it  would  be  the  more  economical  one,  both 
as  regarded  the  Government  and  the 
ratepayers.  In  many  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  death  or  retirement  from  ser- 
vice, no  pension  would  have  to  bo  paid. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  measure  would  prove  an 
incentive  to  men  to  abstain  from  work 
or  act  impr evidently.  In  his  mind  it 
would  produce  tlie  very  contrary  effects. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  all 
commodities  the  Gt>veniment  would 
either  be  compelled  to  increase  consider- 
ably the  salaries  of  all  their  officials,  or 
to  provide  pensions  for  them  on  their 
retirement. 

Me.  Aldebman  W.  LAWEENCE  re- 
marked that  no  pension  could  be  given 
under  this  Bill,  unless  the  restraints 
which  it  imposed  were  observed  and  the 
Home  Secretary  gave  his  approval. 
MunicipEd  corporations  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers,  and  they 
might  well  be  trusted  with  reference  to 
the  employment  and  the  reward  of  the 
municipal  officers.  In  the  interest  of 
local  self-government  it  was  highly 
important  that  municipal  corporations 
should  bo  vested  with  the  power  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  them  by  this  Bill. 

Mil.  BRUCE,  in  supporting  the  second 
reading,  said,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  (Mr.  Rylands)  hetd  argued 
that  no  increase  should  be  made  in  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers  that  was  not 
for  the  public  advantage ;  but  that  was 
an  argument  which  bogged  the  question. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  principle 
of  superannuation  was  not  for  the 
public  advantage?  Tho  promoters  of 
the  Bill  had  oome  forwar<l  simply  in  the 
interests  of  the  pubHc,  and  all  would 
agree  that  there  was  no  economy  more 
spurious  or  more  misdirected  than  that 
which  interfered  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  public  duties  by  public 
officers  or  by  the  offit-ers  of  corporations. 
The  hon.  Members  who  had  opposed 
the  Bill  had  all,  with  one  exception,  been 
consistent  enough  in  their  oppositioB, 
because  they  were  opposed  to  superan- 
nuation under  all,  or  nearly  all,  circum- 
stances; but  the  majority  of  the  House 
had  shown  in  recent  legislation,  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  system, 
and  that  they  believed  it  to  be  conducive 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  pubho  service, 
Tho  House  could  not  assume  that  tho 
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whole  system  of  superanEuation  would 
be  set  aside  by  the  recently  appointed 
Financial  Committee,  though  no  doabt 
the  conditions  and  amount  of  pensions 
in  various  cases  would  form  a  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry  before  that  Commit- 
tee. There  was  a  strong  pressure  upon 
the  Government  from  every  pai-t  of  the 
country  to  place  the  superannuation  of 
the  police  forces  on  a  firmer  footing; 
and  this  J  coming  from  such  public 
authorities  as  justices  in  quarter  ses- 
sions and  watch  committees,  showed 
how  general  was  the  opinion  that  super- 
annuation was  a  means  of  obtaining 
efficient  service.  It  might  be  true  in  the 
abstract  that  when  a  man  proved  no 
longer  efficient  his  employers  would  not 
hesitate  to  get  rid  of  him  j  but  they 
must  take  questions  of  this  kind  in  the 
light  that  had  been  thrown  upon  them 
ever  since  men's  characters  wereobserved, 
and  they  would  find  that,  even  in  private 
estabHsmnents,  where  profit  was  the  first 
consideration,  even  there  men  were  kept 
from  motives  of  compassion  when  they 
were  no  longer  equal  to  their  position. 
He  remembered  once  in  early  life,  when 
he  was  a  trustee  in  an  important  matter, 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  superannuate 
an  old  servant  who  had  outlived  his 
efficiency,  by  giving  him  a  handsome  re- 
tiring pension.  Municipal  corporations 
were  called  upon  to  perform  important 
functions,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  invest  them  with  those  powers 
which  would  enable  them  to  get  persons 
who  would  disehai^e  their  duties  effi- 
ciently, and  would  not  tempt  them  to 
retain  those  peTSons  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  efficient.  Without  binding 
himself  to  the  details  of  the  measure, 
and  agreeing  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  to  some  portions 
of  it,  he  would  give  his  hearty  vote  in 
Bupport  of  the  second  reading, 

Mr,  HKRMON  said,  that  having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  appUcations  for 
superannuation  allowance  were  being 
made  by  almost  all  classes  of  public  ser- 
vants— a  principle  which  he  disapproved 
in  all  cases,  except  those  where  duties 
were  performed  which  were  dangerous 
to  Hfe  or  person — he  should  deem  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Mr,  OOLMAN,  believing  that  the 
arrangement  contemplated  by  the  Bill 
would  be  conducive  to  the  efficient  dis- 


charge  of  public  duties  in  townB^  would 
support  the  second  reading. 

doLONEi  BAETTELOT  opposed  the 
second  reading.  Looking  at  the  empty 
benches^  it  was  evident  that  the  House 
took  no  interest  in  the  BUI ;  but  if 
a  measure  of  this  kind  was  to  pass 
at  all,  it  should  go  much  fuj'ther  Uian 
the  present  BilL  There  were  other  im- 
portant bodies  besides  the  municipal 
authorities  who  had  an  equal  claim  to 
be  invested  with  power  to  superannuate 
their  officers ;  and  why  did  the  Bill  not 
deal  with  them  also  ?  As  to  the  police, 
they  were  doing  what  oil  public  Dodies 
ought  to  do^ — ^namely,  they  were  pro- 
virling  themselves  with  a  superannuation 
allowance  out  of  their  pay.  But  with 
what  justice  could  Government  do  a  way 
with  the  pensions  of  soldiers — men  who 
defended  their  country  throughout  the 
whole  world,  by  the  Short  Service  En- 
listment Act,  in  order  that  the  country 
should  not  be  burdened,  and  yet  support 
this  Bill  ?  That  was  a  strong  argument 
against  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
fact,  the  less  they  multiplied  pension -lists 
the  better  for  the  whole  country.  He 
believed  that  the  BiU  would  add  oon- 
fiiderably  to  the  weight  of  local  burdena 
witliout  conferring  any  corresponding 
benefit,  and  he  should  therefore  vote 
against  the  second  reading. 

Mr,  B.  N.  fowler  supported  the 
Bill,  and  thought  that  the  injustice  done 
to  soldiers  was  no  argimient  for  doing 
an  injustice  to  municipal  officers. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  opposed  the 
BiU,  and  argued  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  municipal  corporations 
represented  the  ratepayers.  The  alder- 
men were  a  stationary  body,  and  offices 
were  almost  invariably  given,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  to  the  political  fi-iends  of  the 
members  of  the  town  council.  Not  an 
atom  of  power  should  be  given  to  such 
bodies  more  than  could  be  helped.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Colonel  Barttelot)  asked  why  it 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  municipal 
officers  only.  Well,  he  (Mr,  Wheel- 
house)  asked  the  same  question.  There 
were  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other 
parties,  who  ought  to  have  the  same 
powers  as  municipal  officers.  Upon 
these  principles  he  opposed  the  Bill, 

Ma.  PEASE  approved  the  measure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Whe« 
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house)  must  be  aware  that  his  own  cor- 
poration had  specdal  powers  to  pension 
their  superannuated  officers.  That  a 
corporation  had  been  badly  managed 
"wa8  no  reason  for  I'efuaing  all  eiiperan* 
nuation  allowances  to  old  and  meritorious 
officers.  The  real  point  of  the  case  was 
this — if  a  man  served  for  a  salary  and  a 
pension,  his  salary  waa  so  much  lower ; 
if  a  man  served  without  a  pension  the 
salary  was  so  much  higher. 

Mh,  OOLLnsrS  said,  he  thought  that 
advantage  would  have  arisen  from  the 
substitution  of  20  years  for  10  years. 
In  some  respects  doubtless  the  Bill 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
last  year;  for  the  Bill  contained  the 
provision  that    no  pension    should  be 

anted  to  anyone  whose  whole  time 
ad  not  been  occupied  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  a  young  man 
meeting  with  an  accident  should  not  be 
a  pensioner  for  the  whole  of  a  long  life. 
He  had  known  cases  of  eminent  Judges 
seized  with  illness  after  a  few  years' 
service,  and  who  received  pensions  for 
80  or  40  years.  He  hoped  the  Bill 
would  not  be  passed  this  year. 

Mr.  EASTAVICK  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  economy  to  reject  the 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  dveideii — ^Ayes  101 ;  Noes 
44  :  Majority  67. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow. 


SALMON  FISHERIES  BILL— [Bat  19.] 
(Mr,  BiUwi/n^  Hofh  WHtiam  Loivth^t,,  Mr. 

SECONB   REABIKG. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mr.  BILLWYN,  in  moving  that  the 
BUI  be  now  read  a  second  time,  explained 
its  oriein.  In  consequence  of  statements 
made  m  Parliament  in  1S65,  a  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  on  the  Salmon  Fish- 
eries, and  in  1869  an  Act  was  framed  on 
the  Oomraittee's  Beport ;  but  so  many 
defects  were  found  in  this  Act  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Tyne  Biver  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 
The  Qovemment  opposed  the  Bill,  and 
eaid  that  if  it  were  withdrawn  they  would 


take  up  the  question  of  salmon  fisheries 
themselves.  Accordingly,  the  Bill  waa 
withdrawn,  and  the  Government  intro- 
duced another.  This,  however,  was  a 
somewhat  crude  measure;  it  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  that  also 
w^as  withdrawn ;  and  a  Select  Committco 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question.  The  Committ'ee  waa  presided 
over  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockton 
(Mr,  Dodds) — in  1871  they  reported  j 
and,  in  that  year,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockton  introduced  a  Bill  purporting 
to  be  founded  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  It  varied,  however, 
in  some  essential  particulars  from  tlieir 
recommendations.  This  Bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  mill-owners,  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  lower  waters,  and  by 
those  interested  in  the  upper  waters. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockton  did 
not  conciliate  all  parties,  he  met  with 
opposition,  and  tliis  Bill  also  was  with- 
drawn. Last  year,  the  TjTie  Conservators 
drew  up  a  Bill,  and  at  their  request  he 
introduced  it.  The  Bill  was  read  a  secfmd 
time,  without  a  division,  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  The  Bdl  waa  then 
thoroughly  and  fidly  discussed.  It  was 
too  late  to  pass  it  la«t  year ;  and  this 
year  he  had  hoped  that  the  Qovemment 
would  take  up  the  question.  They  de- 
clined to  do  so ;  but  he  believed  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  he 
now  proposed  should  be  read  a  second 
time.  The  Bill  waa  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton  had  brought  in  a  Bill 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  they  bad  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  theii*  differences, 
which  were  rather  in  detail  than  in  prin- 
ciple, and  to  join  in  support  of  the 
present  Bill.  [Mr.  Hehmox  :  Are  both 
Bills  identical  with  the  Bills  of  last 
year?]  No,  Thai  being  the  case,  he 
wotild  not  trouble  the  House  further. 
He  proposed  that  the  Bill  shoidd  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day,  and  com- 
mitted pro  formd  on  Monday  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  Amendments 
printed. 

Me.  STEVENSON  said,  that  within 
a  few  years  the  salmon  fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  had  become  a  very 
valuable  induFtry ;  and  the  fishermen  had 
taken  £40,000  worth  of  fish  in  a  year. 
These  salmon  were  caught  in  the  German 
Ocean,  so  that  they  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  river  fish  at  aU,    This  new  source 
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of  nupply  was  looked  upon  with  groat 
jealoufty  by  tho  owners  of  the  up-river 
fiBheries  ;  but  ho  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  interfere  with  the  sahnon 
ft§hing  in  the  German  Ocean.  Experi- 
«ncij  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tyne 
did  not  support  tho  fears  of  those  en- 

SLged  in  tfui  up-river  fisheries,  that  soa 
hing  would  do«troy  the  river  fisheries 
ultogotbor;  yet  ilin  clauses  restricting 
tfao  ftiso  of  the  uxoHh  and  length  of  the 
net  to  bo  used  would  make  sea  fishing 
itriponnible, 

Mu.  WALHII  objected  to  clauses 
from  17  to  27  At  a  cumbersome  method 
of  elooting  A  Botird  ^^hieh  would  not 
work,  ITi^  nJno  objected  to  the  powers 
ivi»u  by  Clauses  28  to  31  to  the  water 
iiiibfTw  and  oonBenratora,  who  very  fre- 
f|u**titly  wnro  old  iwadiers,  and  were 
rip|»nJiitiMl  on  the  rmncinlo  of  *^8et  a 
thi«4*  io  cab'li  a  tliior,**  and  should  oppose 
tlioMi*  nlauNf^M  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
nt  Aituri!  tttages  of  thn  liilL  He  thought 
llui  Hulmon  Aftn  Buffluiently  Rtriiigent, 
and  belit»vnd  tliat  the  reason  why  they 
ilid  n<it  fulfil  the  oxpootations  of  their 
prtinioters  was  that  tho  upper  proprietors 
Imd  tio  intorost  inioeing  their  provisions 
oarriod  out. 

Mil,  A88HETON  rejoiced  at  the 
prrmpeet  cif  passing  a  Salmon  Bill  this 
yiuir*  He  considered  some  regulation 
with  rttMpeet  to  tlie  lengths  of  the  net 
abHoUitnly  niM'ossary.  With  respect  to 
the  wat^.'r  bailiffs,  he  believed  the  regu- 
IrttifinH  ctndd  not  be  efficiently  carried 
tint,  unless  the  laws  were  acted  upon 
throughout  the  entire  river  down  to  the 
pea  ♦  and  tltat  could  not  be  done  without 
tho  (lid  cjf  the  water  bailiffs  and  the 
conm^rvatora,  who  ought  to  have  power 
to  examine  into  the  proeeedings  along 
the  whole  river. 

Mr.  W.  N.  HODGSON  said,  he 
would  not  offiT  any  opposition  to  the 
Motion  for  tlie  second  i*eading,  though 
many  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  open  to 
uti'ong  objection.  He  condemned  the 
clause  in  particular  which  would  prevent 
filth i tig  at  night.  In  that  part  of  the 
4K  Kin  try  witli  wliich  he  was  connected 
(East  Cumberland)  night  was  the  only 
time  at  which  the  fishing  could  be  car- 
ried on  succnssfiilly,  as  tho  salmon  would 
not  eti'ilce  the  net  by  day.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  Bill  would  bo  amended 
in  its  objectionable  parts,  and  thus  that 
th(^  House  would  be  able  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory  measure  this  year. 


Mr.  DODDS   supported  the  Motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  BiH,  which 
was  in  the  shape  in  whic^  it  passed  tho 
Select  Committee  last  year.     The  sub- 
ject was  an  extremely  complicated  and 
difficult  one,  and  a  combination  of  forces 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  Bill,  which  he  trusted 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  best  results. 
The  meeting  at  which  the  arrangements 
referred  to  had  been   agreed  on,  had 
been  attended  by  the  promoters  of  the 
two  rival   BiUs,   as  wtU    as   by  other 
Members,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  tlio 
subject.      The  points  of  difference  be* 
tween  the   hon.   Member  for  Bwansea 
and  himself  were  few  and  inconsiderable^ 
and  the   points  upon  which  they  were 
agreed  were  very  numerous.      Indeedi 
many  of  the  clauses  in  the  present  Bill 
were   identical  with  the  clauses  of  tlie 
Bill  which  he  (Mr,  Dodds)had  introduced. 
There  were  three  points  which  he  re- 
garded as  of  cardinal  importance  in  all 
attempts  to  improve  the  Salmon  Fisheiy 
Laws — first,  with  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Boards ;  second,  with  reference 
to   the  power  to  make    by-laws ;   and, 
third »  with  reference  to  the  powers  to 
place  compulsory  fish-passes  over  every 
weir   or   dam   of   whatever  description. 
All    the   improvements  wanted   in   the 
Salmon  Fishery  Laws  might  be  classed 
under  those  three  heads.     The  constitu- 
tion of  the    BoardB  was  unfortunately 
an  extremely  tender  point,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  opposition  was  created  j 
against  the  Bill  he  introduced,  solely, ' 
ho  believed,  because  he  sought  to  alter 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Boards. 
The  scheme  of  his  hon.  Friend  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  was  rather  illusory, 
so  far  as  it  professed  to  give  an  elective 
character  to  tho   Boards.     The   Select 
Committee  over  which  he  presided,  and 
which  inquired  into  the  siibject  during  ^ 
the  Sessions  of  1869  and  1870,  reeom- 1 
mended   that  the    Conservancy  Boards 
should  have  an  elective  character  im- 
parted to  them,   and  that  the   Boards 
should  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  &o. 
He  said  his  hon.  Friend^ s  scheme  waa 
illusory^  and  he  said  so  judging  &om 
his  own  experience  in  connection  with 
the  Tees.     He  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Tees  Board  and  the  hono- 
rary secretary  to  it  ever  since  its  forma- 
tion, and  he  knew  what  effect  the  cha 
proposed  in  the  Bill  would  have. 
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was  bound  to  say  that  the  present  Tees 
Board  worked  very  eatiBfactorily  indeed  ; 
and  he  did  not  think  any  change  was 
reqxiired  there,  unless  it  was  rendered 
necessary  in  connection  with  increased 
powei*s.  From  what  he  could  gather , 
the  change  proposed  in  the  present  Bill 
would  affect  the  Tees  Board  in  a  very 
slight  manner.  By  this  Bill  three  re- 
presentatives would  be  elected,  whilst 
80  members  were  nominated  by  the  ma- 
gistrates in  quarter  sessions  j  and  there 
were  25  ^j?  offfcto  members,  so  that  out 
of  a  Board  of  108  members,  there  would 
only  be  three  representing  one  interest, 
whilst  105  represented  another.  Tlie 
hon.  Member  for  Eadnorshire  (^tr. 
Walsh)  said  that  in  his  neighbourhood 
the  change  proposed  by  his  (Mr.  Dodd's) 
Bill  would  have  a  different  effect ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  rivers  there  must  be 
of  an  exceptional  character.  Having 
had  to  encounter  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  opposition  last  Session,  he 
had  this  year  kept  from  his  Bill  all  re- 
ference to  any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Boards,  but  he  was  on  no  account 
less  anxious  that  these  clauses  in  Ids 
hon.  Friend's  Bill  should  be  considered. 
He  was  satisfied  that  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  paid  licence 
duties^  the  clauses  as  to  representation 
must  be  made  much  more  liberal  than 
they  were  at  present.  With  regard  to  the 
power  to  make  by-laws,  the  two  Bills 
were  almost  identical ;  but  then  the 
question  arose — and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  receive  due  consideration  from 
the  House  when  the  Bill  got  into  Com- 
mittee— as  to  how  far  power  to  make 
by-laws  should  be  given  to  Boards, 
unless  the  constitution  of  them  was  made 
satisfactory.  The  two  subjects  were 
very  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  it  was  of  great  importance  as  re- 
garded representation  that  all  the  various 
interests  should  be  fairly  and  properly 
represented.  The  third  point  was  with 
regard  to  the  power  to  construct  fish- 
passes  over  mill  weirs  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. He  regarded  that  question  as 
being  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  case  of  the  Tyne  had  been  referred 
to.  He  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Bjrs^ell  weirs  on  the  Tyne 
last  Session,  and  he  thought  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  which  showed  clearly 
how  important  it  was  that  these  obstruc- 
tions should  be  removed,  the  case  of  the 
Tyne  would  point  it  out  to  all  time.    He 

YOL,  CC5IY.  [third  semes.] 


was  extremely  desirous  that  Boards 
should  have  compulsory  powers  to  place 
fish-passes  over  weirs  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. What  had  been  done  within  the 
past  few  years  showed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt  that  passes  could  be 
constructed  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  milling  interest 
of  the  country.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend,  in  revising  his  BiU,  would  in- 
corporate Clauses  24  and  25  of  the  Bill 
which  he  (Mr,  Bodds)  had  introduced, 
and  which  bore  on  the  subject.  There 
were  a  few  other  points  on  which  he  re- 
gretted to  say  the  Bill  was  defective, 
but  he  thought  it  could  be  amended  in 
those  respects  in  Committee.  The  last 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer  waa 
with  reference  to  constructing  gratings 
across  the  head  and  tail-races  of  mill- 
dams*  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
young  fish  got  into  mill-dams  and  were 
destroyed  by  the  mill-wheel,  or  ille- 
gally captured.  Gratings  constructed  at 
tliese  races  would  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  great  number  of  fish*  His  hon* 
Friend  proposed  that  all  these  powers 
should  only  be  granted  by  the  Home 
Office,  but  in  his  (Mr.  Dodd*s)  Bill  he 
proposed  that  the  powers  should  be  vested 
in  the  Conseiwancy  Boards  themselves. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Homo  Office 
need  be  troubled  on  such  minor  ques- 
tions as  constructing  a  grating,  al- 
though it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  central  authority  to  deal 
with  more  important  questions.  If  the 
Amendments  which  he  (Mr.  Dodda)  sug- 
gested should  be  accepted,  the  Bill  might 
be  made  a  good  working  measure.  In 
the  hope  that  these  Amendments  would 
be  acceded  to  by  his  hon.  Friend,  he  had 
consented  to  defer  the  second  reading  of 
his  own  Bin.  The  object  of  all  was  the 
same — to  increase  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  people  ;  and  provided  that  were 
done  by  his  hon.  Friend's  Bill^  he  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  helping  to  pass 
it  through  the  House. 

Me.  pease,  in  supporting  the  Bill, 
called  attention  to  the  engineering  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee,  which 
was  of  the  most  interestingly  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  character.  He  hoped 
that  in  Committee  some  compromise 
might  be  effected  between  the  two  seta 
of  interests  represented  by  the  two  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  introduced  measures 
on  the  subject.  Unless  Members  repre- 
senting the  various  interests  concerned 
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were  content  to  give  and  tak©^  this  Bill, 
as  a  IMvate  Bill,  under  tli©  present 
regulations  of  the  House,  would  neces- 
sarily fail.  As  ta  the  question  of  the 
water  bailiffs^  which  had  been  raised, 
he  might  say  that,  in  his  own  district, 
the  water  bailiffs  were  chosen  from  the 
polioe  force,  and  were  men  of  high 
character,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
reckless  class  of  poachers  which  had 
been  deeoribed. 

Mb.  BRUCE  congratulated  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr, 
Dillwyn)  on  the  support  his  Bill  had 
received  from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton,  who,  after  presiding 
most  laboriously  over  a  Oommittee  upon 
this  subject  for  two  years,  had  introduced 
a  measure  of  his  own,  and  now,  in  the 
most  generous  and  self -sacrificing  spirit, 
was  willing  to  withdraw  that  Bill,  and 
give  the  benefit  of  hie  labours  and 
experience  to  render  this  rival  measure 
entiroly  satisfactory.  If  any  question 
was  ripe  for  legislation^  we  might  fairly 
suppose  that  the  subject  of  salmon  fish- 
ing must  be  bo,  for  he  believed  no  single 
Session  since  he  was  in  Parliament  had 
passed  without  the  introduction  of  some 
Bill  in  relation  to  it  cnther  in  CH>nnection 
with  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question,  and  as  had 
been  justly  stated,  they  could  only  be 
Buceessfully  met  in  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  compromise.  There  were  many 
conllicting  interests  such  as  those  of  the 
upper  and  lower  proprietoi*8 ;  but  he 
behoved,  when  looked  at  with  fairaess, 
it  would  be  found  that  what  was  good 
for  one  class  of  interests  was  good  for 
all.  It  was  tlio  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment representing  the  public  to  see  that 
proper  measures  were  taken  in  respect 
of  salmon  fishing  with  a  view  to  the 
supply  of  food,  and  also  to  encourage 
tlio  employment  of  the  people.  In  that 
Bpint  they  were  prepared  to  give  theii* 
Bupjiort  to  this  Bill,  whicli,  after  incor- 
porating the  valuable  suggestions  derived 
from  the  experience  of  his  hon.  Friend 
tJie  Member  for  Stockton,  he  hoped 
would  be  produced  in  a  form  which  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 


Mr*  Pease 


WEiailTS  AND  WEASirBES  (METKIC   SYSTEM ) 

bux. 

On  Motion  of  Mr*  John  Benjamin  Sxitv, 
Bill  to  estaliUsli  Qm  filetiic  System  of  Wcighti 
and  Measui'es  after  a  fixed  period,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir,  Johx  Benjamik  Smith,  Sir 

CKAKLEfci  AdDEKLEY,   SlT  ThOMAS  B.tZl-EY,   Mr. 

Tour,    Mr.   Baines,    Mr,    P^Ui,   Mr>  Muntz^ 
and  Mr.  DALGUfiK. 
B'l^lpn^ftieit^  and  read  the  firat  time.  [Bill  90.] 

House  A^oiimed  at  a  quortar 
before  Five  o*cslock. 


HOUSE     OF     L0ED8. 
27iunday,  Uh  March,  1B73. 

itmUTES.]— Public  Bats— 5*.r^ 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lu  i  d) 

Provisional  Ordcra   (2o)  ;    IntesUic?  V*  ikjwi 

and  CliUdim  (33). 
J?c/>tJr/  -Epping  Forest*  (19). 
Third  Btud inff  —  FoUing   Di«tricta    (IrtLmd)  ♦ 

(34)r  andpasKd^ 

INTESTATES  WIDOWS  AKD  CHILDREN 

BILL. 

{Thf  Lord  Chlmsfird.) 

(no.  33.)     6E00Ni>   REAnoro. 

Order  of  tlie  Day  for  the  Secon3 
Beading',  road. 

LoED  CHELMSFOBD,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  bo  now  read  tho  second 
time,  said,  its  object  was  to  relieve  tho 
families  of  poor  pei*sons  of  a  charge 
Tvhieh  bore  hard  upon  them  at  tlie  time 
when  they  could  least  bear  it.  It  fre- 
quently occurred  that  poor  persons  died 
intestate  possessed  of  shares  in  co- 
operative societies,  or  having  small 
debts  due  to  them,  or  other  small  pro* 
perty  from  which  their  widows  or  chil- 
dren could  derive  no  benefit  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration; 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  to 
relievo  theni  from  this  expense.  It  waa 
provided,  therefore,  that  the  widow  op 
child  or  other  relative  of  an  intestate, 
on  making  an  affidavit  before  the  regi&* 
trar  of  the  county  court  of  the  district 
that  the  whole  estate  did  not  exceed 
£100^  might  receive  from  the  registrar 
a  certificate,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Court,  which  should  entitle  such  person 
to  get  in  the  ©state, 

Mi^9d,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^ 
-i^Tke  Id^rd  Ch$lmrfori,) 
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The  MAiiaTTEss  of  CLANEICAEDE 
afiked  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  wlio- 
tiier  lie  would  be  willing  to  extend  the 
operation  of  tTie  Act  to  Ireland  ? 

Lord  CHELMSFOEI)  said,  he  would 
be  Tery  glad  to  have  the  Bill  extended 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  at  present  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  make  the  attempt  to  extend  it 
to  Ireland. 

Motion  agri€d  to. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 


BASTAEDY  L.\W8  AMEl^DIMENT  BILL. 
{The  Earl  o/  Shafte^bmy.) 
(KO,   29.)       OOMMTTTEE, 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Moved,  That  the  House  be  put  into  a 
Committee  on  the  eaid  Bill. — {The  E^rl 
of  Shaftesbury,) 

Tile  MAjiQxiEaa  of  SALISBUBY  said, 
that  as  physical  force  had  its  limits,  he 
bad  been  unable  to  carry  in  from  the 
Library  all  the  statutes  in  which  these 
laws  were  contained ;  but  he  bad  brought 
in  a  number  of  them,  and  when  he 
looked  at  those  which  were  now  before 
him  and  at  the  Bill,  he  coidd  not  hut  say 
the  Bill  was  drawn  up  in  that  careless 
manner  which  characterised  so  many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  which  had 
drawn  upon  the  Legislature  such  sharp 
reprimands  from  tho  Judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Courts.  The  Bill  was  another 
example  of  these  defects.  It  purported 
to  amend  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amend- 
ment  Act,  1872,  and  tlie  way  this  was 
done  was  merely  by  refeiTing  to  anterior 
Acts.  Five  of  the  seven  sections  wore 
references  to  sections  of  preceding  Acts  ; 
but  flurely  the  workmanlike  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  would  have 
been  to  repeal  the  Act  of  last  year  and 
the  preceding  Acts,  and  to  bring  in  a 
comprehensive  Act  artistically  drawn. 
He  did  not  at  all  dispute  the  object 
proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  j 
but  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  law, 
whatever  it  was,  should  be  made  clear 
and  easily  comprehensible.  The  noble 
Marquess,  having  pointed  out  many 
points  in  the  law  which  reqliired  amend- 
ment, suggested  that  tlio  Committee 
should  be  postponed  in  order  that  the 
Amendments  might  be  previously  pre- 
pared. 


Lord  EEDESDALE  said,  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  make  the  pro- 
posed Amendments  in  Committee,  and 
also  suggested  that  the  Committee  should 
be  postponed* 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said^  that 
in  bis  minute  criticisms  of  this  measure  * 
which  had  already  pEissed  through  the 
other  House  of  Parhament,  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
showed  what  a  useful  censor  of  proposed 
legislation  he  might  be,  and  of  what 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  all  Bills 
read  through  by  some  one  like  his  noble 
Friend  before  they  were  sent  up  for  the 
Eoyal  Assent,  He  thought  it  would  bo 
well  to  defer  the  Committee  in  order 
that  the  suggested  Amendments  might 
he  considered. 

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  postpone  the 
Committee. 

Motion  withdrawn ;  Committee  put  off 
to  Tueeday  next. 


JUBIES  ACT  (lEEL^iND),  187L 
QUESTION. 

The  Eakt.  of  LIMERICK  rose  to 
bring  imder  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships cei'tain  statements  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  new  Juries  Act  passed  for 
Ireland  in  the  Session  of  187L  Tho 
statements  had  reference  to  the  Clare 
Spinng  Assizes,  and  were  as  follows : — 

"Crown  Covut — Tuesday. 

"  A  middlxsaged  wonuui  named  Mcllalion 
waa  arraigntd  for  conmiUting  an  aflsault  imd 
wounding  ono  Maty  O'Lougliliu.  llie  prisoner 
waa  brought  before  tho  jud^:  at  the  last  nsfiized, 
but  being  found  inciiptible  of  pleading  wiis  put 
twck*  The  following  jurj^,  summoned  under 
tho  new  Act,  was  tht>n  timpannellfcd  to  try  whe- 
ther, on  the  pre&ent  occaaion,  tho  priionflr  waa 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  capable  of 
pleading  i 

'*  Pat  Hallonm,  foreman ;  John  Baily»  Martin 
Eagan^  Janifs  Fahy,  John  B.  LcFair,  Jtmiea 
Kagle^  Anthony  0"B"ri*iti,  Edmund  St.  Lawrence, 
Edmund  Vaugnan,  John  Arkins,  Daniel  Baker, 
and  John  Cfther. 

•*  This  hting  the  first  iury  empannelled  under 
tha  new  ALtt  the  proceedings  weru  watched  with 
close  attention,  And  comment  was  freely  indulged 
in  regarding  its  working.  Aft<n*  the  list  had 
becm  called  over  and  the  jurymen  had  taken 
their  plae^B^  it  waa  found  that  many  of  them 
could  not  Epeak  the  English  language  at  all, 
wliilst  numtjers  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  dutie«  they 
weTe%ummonod  to  discharge  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  made  repeated  ineffectual  attempts  before 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  having  them  sworn 
in  propdly."    Dr»  W.  CuBioan  then  gave  evi- 
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deuce  that  tho  woman  was  incapable  of  pleatlinp,' 
and  on  the  issue  pupt-r  being  hiinded  up  to  tlie 
foreman,  it  waa  found  he  wua  totally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  yordift  had  to  he 
written  by  another  jiuynmn  who  happened  to 
write.  Every  peraon  In  court  seemed  to  be 
amused  at  the  whole  proceeding  and  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  the  jurors* 

"  The  woman  waa  then  ordered  to  bo  sent  to 
an  asylum.*' 

"Several  grand  juroi'a  expressed  sti-ongly 
their  disapproval  of  the  worMng  of  the  Act ; 
and  the  following  resolution,  which  was  pro- 
pofl^ed  by  Mr.  William  Qii^y  Reeves,  was  passed 
uimniniously  1  *We,  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  assembled  at  the  Spring  As- 
sixeB,  1873,  beg  to  protc^«t  most  strongly  against 
the  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill,  34th  and  3oth  Vict. 
chap.  d6,  as  tho  Act  is  most  complicated  and 
eocpenaive  to  the  county  rates,  and  some  proyi- 
Btom  in  it  are  calculated  to  impede  tho  adminis- 
tration of  justice*'  ** 

Although  several  very  important  cases 
were  tried  at  the  Clare  Assises  there  was 
not  one  conviction*  Amongst  the  cases 
there  was  one  of  an  attempted  assassin- 
ation. No  harm,  fortunately,  was  done 
to  the  person  attacked,  the  weapon 
having  hurst,  shattering  one  hand  of  the 
assailant,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
arrested*  No  attempts  are  stated  to 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  the  man  who  held  the  weapon,  yet 
he  was  acquitted*  Similar,  though  more 
general,  statements  had  been  made  as  to 
the  working  of  the  Act  in  other  counties* 
In  Meath  the  grand  jury  passed  a  re- 
solution condenming  its  working,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  Leitnm  the  jury  were 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
their  duties.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
county  with  which  he  was  more  immedi- 
ately connected — the  county  of  limerich* 
In  some  oases  the  Judge  was  stated  to 
have  openly  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  jurors,  and  in  one 
instance  the  prosecuting  counsel  with- 
drew from  the  prosecution,  seeing  that 
justice  could  not  be  obtained*  At  Lime- 
rick, a  keeper  of  the  Limerick  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  indicted  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  a  lunatic*  This  man  was 
acquitted,  but  the  Judge  refused  to 
make  an  order  for  the  prisoner's  release 
until  he  should  hear  from  the  Counsel 
for  the  Crown  that  no  other  charge  was 
to  be  preferred  against  hira,  adding  that 
he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing his  entire  dissatisfaction  with 
the  verdict.  In  another  case,  the  Judge 
said  that  i£  the  jury  beHeved  certain 
evidence,  he  should  direct  them  to  con- 
vict the  prisoner — adding 

77ffi  Sari  of  Limmeh 


**  He  WAS  obliged  to  give  this  direction  plainly 
to  tbemi  berauae  dming  the  pr^esent  aMuses  ve^ 
dict^  had  been  i-etiuned  by  juries  which  quitil 
anutzed  him,  and  which  were,  in  some  instanoeaiy 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence," 

Nevertheless,  the  jury  could  not  agree ; 
and  the  Judge  said  he  would  discharge 
this  jury  and  have  another  sworn  to  try 
the  prisoner  in  the  morning;  and  he 
would,  in  so  doing,  impose  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  Crown  that  they  should  see 
that  no  friends  or  relatives  of  the  pri- 
soner were  empanelled.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  prisoner  pleaded  guilty, 
and  the  Judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said 
that  the  jury  sworn  the  day  before  to  try 
the  case  had  forgotten  tho  obligation  of 
their  oaths  and  acted  corruptly*  If 
these  statements  were  correct,  contempt 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  very  idea 
of  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  it  was  most 
undesirable  that  justice  should  be  made 
ridiculous  in  Ireland,  It  might  be  said 
that  the  new  Act  was  only  on  its  trial, 
and  that  time  wotdd  cure  many  of 
these  defects.  But  this  appeared  to  him 
to  be  impossible ;  because,  as  the  Act 
had  led  to  tho  introduction  on  juries  of 
persons  who,  from  ignorance  or  inca- 
pacity, were  incapable  of  discharging 
the  duty  of  a  juror,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  short  of  an  alteration  in  tho  law 
itself,  nothing  could  bring  about  an  im- 
provement. Tho  working  of  the  Act  f 
had  produced  a  very  grave  state  of  | 
things,  because  by  means  of  it  tho  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  was  almost  paralyzed  tliroughout 
a  large  portion  of  Ireland.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  ask.  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  any  information  as  to 
the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  statements 
made  in  respect  of  the  occurrences  at  the 
Clare  Assizes ;  also,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  propose  to  introduce 
during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Juries  Act  (Ireland) 
1871? 

Lord   O'HAGAN    said,    the    Notice   m 
given  by  the  noble  Earl  was   a  very  I 
reasonable  one,  because  the  subject  itself  " 
was  a  very  important  one,  and  the  state- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  working 
of  the  new  Act  ought  to  be  investigated, 
but  ho  could  only  answer  as  to  the  parti- 
cular case  placed  upon  the  Paper,  but 
he  hoped  that  when  he  had  answered  the 
Question  of  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
given  Notice  he  should  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  principle  and  the  pro- 
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yisiond  of  tlie  Act  itself^  as  it  had  been 
Bubjected  to  such  hostile  criticism.  He 
thought,  however,  he  had  reason  to  eom- 
pl^a  that  the  noble  Earl^  travelling 
Deyond  his  Notice,  had  referred  to  cir* 
cumstances  alleged  to  have  occurred  at 
Other  assizes  than  those  of  the  county  of 
dare,  and  had  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  those  as  well  as  of  the  oiroumfitances 
referred  to  in  his  Notice. 

The  Earl  of  UMERICK  said,  that 
several  days  ago  he  sent  to  a  Member 
of  the  Government  Notice  that  ho  would 
refer  to  those  other  circumstances. 

LoBD  O'HAGAN  said,  that  he  had  un- 
fortunately not  arrived  in  time  to  receive 
intimation  of  the  noble  Earl's  enlarged 
Notice;  but  as  the  statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  Clare  Assizes  had  alread}" 
been  made  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Irish  Government  had  been 
able  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  way  in  which  the  charges  contained 
in  the  statements  were  put  forward  showed 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  the  pojt 
of  those  who  made  them.  Their  Lord- 
ships  had  heard  the  statements,  and  he 
would  now  read  to  them  the  explanation 
of  the  alleged  occurrences  addressed  to  the 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
from  the  Crown  Office  at  Ennf 


**  Crown  Office,  Ennia,  24th  of  February^  1873. 

**  Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  yotii*  letter  of  the  22iid  instAnt,  and,  in  reply, 
bi^  to  infonn  yx>u  that,  in  calling  over  the  long 
Ptt&fllH,  in  <M10  instance  one  juror  answered  for 
anothcxr  and  was  nworn,  and  when  it  became 
necciBBiiryf  on  the  close  of  the  trial,  to  return  the 
Tcrdict  and  gig:n  the  isBue  paj^er,  it  was  dis- 
ooyerod  tliat  the  juror  could  nt-ither  read  nor 
write,  and  the  second  juror  on  the  issue  fpaper 
liad  to  sign  it  na  foreman.  In  another  caee  a 
juror,  when  called,  answered,  and  on  coming  to 
the  book  to  be  sworn  it  waa  ascertained  ho  could 
not  speak  English,  and  ho  was  directed  to  stand 
by.  In  flomd  inetanoos  when  joiors  were  called 
it  WR&  said  that  they  appeared,  whereas,  on  re- 
peating' the  call,  it  was  found  that  they  did  not. 
Tlvere  may  have  been  other  illiterate  persons  on 
the  panel,  comprising  234  namea,  but  they  did 
not  come  under  my  notice  in  Court, 
•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

**  Yours  verj'  truly, 

**Gfio.  SAifrsox, 

**'rhOfl.  H.  Boorke,  Esq." 

Their  Lordships  would  see  that  the 
'*  many  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language'*  reduced  themselves  to  one^ 
aad  that  the  ''numbers  who  could  neither 
read  not  write  * '  turned  out  to  be  one  also. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  provided  for  the 
case  of  persona  who  could  not  speak  the 
English  language— they  were  to  be  set 


aside — and  the  one  person  who  was  found 
to  he  in  that  position  at  the  Ennis  As- 
sizes was  directed  to  stand  aside.  The 
** statements'*  appeared  to  be  like  the 
old  story  of  tho  mroe  black  crows ;  tut 
althongh  these  statements  were  much 
exaggerated,  neither  he  nor  the  Govern- 
ment undervalued  the  importance  of  the 
matter;  and  accordingly  directions  had 
been  given  by  the  Irish  Qovemment  for 
searching  inquiries  in  eveiy  county  of 
Ireland  with  the  view  of  obtaining  au- 
thentic information  as  to  the  working  of 
the  Act  in  order  that  they  might  take 
such  action  as  might  seem  necessary. 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  he  must  decline  to  follow  the 
noble  Earl  into  the  county  of  Limerick  j 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  say  informa- 
tion had  reached  him  tliat  though  gen- 
tlemen of  considerable  station  had  been 
called  on  to  serve  as  jurors,  they  did  not 
answer  to  their  names.  One  of  the 
objects  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  sought  to 
carry  out  by  the  Jury  BLQ  he  had  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
have  a  mixture  of  the  higher  with  tho 
lower  classes  on  juries.  That  would  be 
desirable  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  this 
country ;  but  it  could  not  be  efTected  if 
gentlemen  would  not  come  forward  to 
serve.  He  would  have  said  no  more, 
but  he  thought  it  due  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  that  something  should  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  measure  with  reference 
to  which  these  questions  had  arisen ; 
and  as  he  was  the  person  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Bill  on  oehalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  thought  it  only  becoming  that 
he  should  rectify  some  mistakes  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  Act,  calculated  more 
or  less  to  bring  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice into  contempt.  The  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland  when  the  present  Adminis- 
tration came  into  office  made  it  requisite 
that  something  should  be  done  witli  re- 
spect to  juries  in  that  countiy.  It  was 
unsatisfactory  in  tho  last  degree,  and  yet 
he  was  sorry  to  say  it  had  ejdsted  for 
some  20  years  before  that  time.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  in  Ireland 
had  made  an  alteration  of  the  system  on 
which  juries  were  empanelled  very  de- 
sirable. Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the 
persons  who  were  eligible  to  serve  as 
jurors  were  leaseholders  or  freeholders. 
In  course  of  time,  tho  list  of  leaseholders 
dwindled  very  considerably,  and  in  Ikct 
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almotit  cease  to  eidst,  so  tLat  tke 
class  who  ,had  formerly  furnished  jurors 
really  became  extinct.  There  were  rated 
occupiers  in  abundance ;  but  aa  thoy  held 
only  from  year  to  year  thoy  were  in- 
eligible for  serving  on  juries.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  Ireland  in  which  a  really  legal 
panel  could  be  constituted,  and  ob- 
jections were  constantly  taken  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  made  up.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  qualified  jurors  among 
members  of  the  rate-paying  classes  and 
to  other  circumstances,  the  sub-sheriffs 
had  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
making  the  panel  pretty  much  as  they 
wished  it  to  be;  and  this  power  was 
exercised,  he  would  not  say  generally, 
but  at  all  events  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  From  1850 
down  to  1871  every  sucessive  Govern- 
ment tried  to  do  something  to  alter  the 
Irish  juries  system,  and  no  fewer  than 
nine  Bills,  all  of  which  proved  failures, 
had  been  introduced  with  the  view  of 
remedying  a  recognized  evil^  The  evil 
had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  felt  bound  to  inter- 
Tene.  When  the  present  Act  was  pre- 
pared its  provisions  were  very  careftilly 
considered,  and  three  persons  of  com- 
petent qualifications  were  engaged  in  its 
preparation — a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  a 
junior  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  a  statistician 
to  whom  the  Government  were  much 
indebted.  The  objects  kept  in  view 
were  two — first,  to  secure  in  Ireland  per- 
fectly impartial  juries,  who  should  not 
be  chosen  or  controlled  by  any  party  or 
faction ;  and  next,  to  aav*e  men  of  busi- 
ness from  a  grievance  which  was  felt  in 
England  also — that  of  having  to  serve 
too  often  on  juries.  The  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  prepart^d  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  a 
Committee  which  sat  many  years  ago, 
and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Committees 
^er  nominated  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, numbering  as  it  did  among  its 
members  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Bright, 
the  late  Lord  Mayo,  Loi*d  Lisgar,  and 
other  eminent  Members.  That  Com- 
mittee was  in  favour  of  a  rating  qiialifi- 
eation  for  jurors.  One  of  the  objects  of 
•the  Act  of  1871  was  to  secure  that  and 
to  have  the  jury  empanelled  by  i^otation. 
The  system  of  rotation  was  the  one 
which  had  been  in  use  in  Scotland  since 
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the  6th  of  George  IV.,  and  the  Attorney 
General  proposed  to  introduce  the  same 
system  by  means  of  a  ballot.  In  1858 
lug  right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen*s  Bench  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Justice  Whiteside,  and  the  late  Lord 
Mayo  introduced  a  Bill  founded  on  the 
same  principle,  and  when  speaking  in 
reference  to  that  BID  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said— 

**  It  mado  partial  juries  impossible,  convdrtod 
the  Sheriflf  feom  a  judicUl  to  d  MinistMriid 
officer,  and  compelled  him  to  go  thrtmjfh  tho 
hook  in  regiilAr  order,  giving  gentlemen  who 
haA  serrod  a  cerlificate  to  that  efToct,  nnd  mA 
calling  upon  them  a^ain  till  others  hod  taken 
share  of  duty/'— [3  Mansitrd,  d.,  228d.] 

In  the  various  Bills  which  had  preceded 
the  Act  of  1871  the  q^ualification  pro- 
posed for  a  special  juror  was  from  £50 
to  £60,  and  that  lor  a  common  jun»r 
from  £20  to  £30.  AVhen  the  Bill  of 
1871  was  being  prepared,  the  Govern- 
ment took  £30  as  the  qualification  for 
a  common  juror  and  £100  as  that  for  a 
special  juror.  He  ^Lord  0*Hagan)  in- 
troduced the  Bill  in  their  Lordahip«* 
House.  Ample  time  was  given  for  its 
consideration — two  or  three  months; 
but  no  objection  waa  made  to  the  quali- 
fication until  the  Chamber  of  CommertHi 
m  Dublin  made  a  representation  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bill  would  not  work  in 
the  county  and  the  county  of  the  city  of 
DubHn,  nor  in  other  counties,  unless  the 
£  100  qualification  for  special  jurors  were 
reduced  to  £50,  In  consequence  of  that 
representation  the  proposed  reduction 
was  made ;  but  after  the  Bill  got  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Committee,  at 
the  instigation  of  some  Ii-ish  Members, 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
qualification  for  common  jurors.  It 
might  be  thought  that  reduction  in  the 
qualification  had  been  carried  too  far — 
he  did  not  say  it  was  so — but  as  the 
Government  were  responsible  for  tlie 
preparation  of  the  BUI,  they  did  not 
think  that  a  full  and  searching  inquiry 
on  that  point  ought  to  be  refused.  In 
The  Timei  the  other  day  ho  read  that  in 
England,  within  some  four  or  five  years, 
they  had  had  thi-ee  separate  Acta  to  re- 
gulate the  constitution  of  English  jurieei 
and  that  there  had  been  four  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  those  successive  Acts.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  amarvelloua 
thing  if  thoy  in  Ireland  had  been  able 
all  at  once  to  reach  perfection  in  framing 
a  Junea  Act  under  the  circumstances  he 
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had  mentioned*  He  could  only  say,  on 
the  part  of  the  GoTornraont,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  use,  and  were  already 
usinfif,  every  means  in  their  }>ower  to 
obtain  sound  and  accurate  information 
as  to  the  working  of  that  Act,  and  as 
soon  as  that  information  had  been  ob* 
tained  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Assizes,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  those 
charged  with  that  particular  part  of  the 
administration  to  see  whether  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  was  necessary,  and,  if 
so,  to  effect  that  amendment  as  promptly 
and  as  completely  as  possible.  He  be- 
lieved that  however  much  the  details 
might  require  to  be  modified,  it  would  be 
perfectly  possible,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  tKose  on  which  the  present  Act 
was  founded,  to  secure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  j  ustice  the  services  of  an  intelligent 
and  independent  body  of  jurors,  who 
would  be  free  alike  from  the  dominion 
of  prejudice  and  from  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  Makquess  oe  CLANEICARDE 
urged  that  before  Parliament  rose  some 
Bill  ought  t-o  bo  introduced,  even  if  it 
were  only  to  suspend  the  present  Act  for 
a  time,  because  the  present  state  of 
things  called  imperatively  for  an  imrao- 
diato  alteration  in  the  mode  of  empanel- 
ling juries.  In  illustration  of  the  exist- 
ing system  the  noble  Marquess  men- 
tioned, among  other  cases,  one  in  which 
five  jurymen,  who  had  sat  upon  an  Irish 
trial,  waited  the  next  morning  upon  the 
Judge  to  tell  him  that  they  bad  not  at 
all  intended  to  bring  in  the  verdict  which 
their  foreman  had  returned. 

Houflo  adjourncid  tit  half  pa^t  Six  o'clock, 

*till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Uh  March,  1873. 

MINTJTES.]— Ptnije  But  '  nrmVnff^ 

Umvcrfiity  Education  (Ii'  ,  atijournid 

.LL..t..  .V. :.,,.. 7  ,vhJ  r.^^YAci/  ....,,, 

(  Custody  of  hi  f;  hi-  -  ;67]. 

1  ,  Cliapcl,  Tiv*  rtnjij   Mar- 

riugui  JUegaiiaatiou  •  [86],  and  pmsf^. 

UKIVEBSITT   EDUCATION    (lEELAND) 
BILL.— NOTICE. 

Lord  GEOEGE   HAMILTON  gave 
Kotice  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Univer- 


sity Education  (Ireland)  Bill  passing 
through  the  various  Amendments  with 
whicli  it  "waa  now  threatened,  and  also 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  second  reading, 
and  of  it^  arriving  at  the  Notice  placed 
upon  the  Paper  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Dodson),  of 
hiB  intention  to  move  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  Government  thinking  fit  to  per- 
severe with  the  measure,  he  should 
move  that  the  University  Tests  Bill,  in- 
troduced by  the  hon*  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr*  Fawcett),  should  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  same  Conunittee. 


miSH  FISHERY  LOANS.-^iFESTION. 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBEBT    asked    the 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  A\Tiether 
ho  has  any  objection  to  state  when  he 
proposes  to  introduce  a  BiU  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spectora  of  Irish  Fisheries  with  regard 
to  loans  ? 

The  MARorESs  of  HAHTINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  so  far  as  loans  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  were  concerned, 
the  Government  had  no  intention  to  in- 
troduce any  BUI  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries.  He  had,  however,  had  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  a  BiU,  authorizing  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  to  be  appropriated  to  that  object. 
This  was  now  tmder  the  consideration  of 
the  Treasury^  but  he  was  unable  to  say 
when  the  Bill  would  be  brought  in . 


FISHER  LADS-GREAT  GRniSBY. 
QtlESTION. 

Mb.  SEELY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statement  in  the  **  Lincolnshire  Chro- 
nicle*' of  Slst  January,  that  500  iisher 
lads  are  annually  sent  to  prison  by  the 
Grimsby  magistrates,  many  of  them 
having  been  brought  down  fi'om  ^^ 
London  workhouses  and  apprenticed  to 
the  smackowncrs,  whether  tiiey  like  the 
work  of  Ushing  or  not ;  to  a  further 
statement  in  the  *' Stamford  Mercury^' 
of  21  at  February,  that  the 

*'  Cbaiii'gimg  wp^Am.  is  &tiU  in  full  oporutiotit 
n  nmnlicr  of  lads  being  every  week  "brought  from 
Gnmaby,  for  trivial  offences,  eliainea  aix  or 
leven  together  like  dogs,  and  thus  driven 
through  t^e  itreete  ol  Lincoln ; " 
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To  afurtlier  Btatement  in  the  '*  Grimsby 
Herald"  of  15th  February,  that  the 
ladis  are  in  many  instances  cruelly 
treated,  and  tell  the  magistrates  that 
**  they  prefer  the  treadmill  at  Lincoln  to 
the  deck  of  their  vessel ;  *'  and,  whether 
he  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  theae 
allegations  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  commimicated  with  the  magtstratee 
of  Great  Grimsby  as  well  as  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  this  sub- 
ject :  and  he  had  received  the  follow- 
ing information : — Great  GrimBby  is  one 
of  the  most  impoiiant  fishing  stations 
upon  the  Eastern  Coast,  and  in  the  fish- 
ing trade  from  that  port  about  2,000  boya 
are  employed,  some,  but  not  the  larger 
part,  of  whom  come  from  the  pauper 
schools.  The  justices  had  informed  him 
that  no  parish  boy  was  ever  apprenticed 
on  a  smack  until  he  had  had  a  trial  of  the 
work,  after  which  he  was  taken  before 
the  magistrates  and  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  serve  or  not,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  event  of  hia  being  willing  to 
sei-ve  that  he  was  apprenticed,  ana  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  The  number  of 
boys  charged  before  the  magisitrates  in 
the  year  ending  the  Ist  February,  1873, 
with  absenting  themselves  from  work 
was  253.  Of  these  100  were  discharged 
with  a  reprimand*  Of  the  153  sent  to 
prison^  more  than  60  were  charged  with 
other  offences ;  such  as  assault  and  doing 
wilful  damage.  As  to  the  boys  being 
driven  chained  six  or  seven  together  like 
dogs  through  the  streets  of  Lincoln  ^  ho 
was  informed  by  the  magistrates  that 
the  prisoners  from  Great  Grimsby  were 
sent  by  rail  to  Lincoln,  a  distance  of 
45  miles.  The  distance  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  gaol  was  about  a 
mile,  and  when  a  number  of  pnsoners 
were  sent  together  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
constables  it  was  the  custom  to  connect 
their  handcuffs  together  by  a  light  chain 
which  weighed  2flbs.  and  waa  5  feet  in 
length.  This  practice  was  in  existence 
noWi  he  was  sorry  to  hear,  because  he 
thought  that  it  was  a  practice  that 
should  only  be  adopted  in  eases  of  great 
necessity,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  arrangement  for  the  future  would  be 
to  convey  the  prisoners  in  proper  prison 
vans.  The  Holborn  Guardians,  who  had 
sent  a  considerable  nimiber  of  these  boys 
to  Great  Grimsby,  on  hearing  the  re- 
ports sent  down  their  clerk  to  make  in- 
qniries  into  the  facts.    He  saw  all  the 


lads  from  their  imion  who  were  not 
tually  at  sea,  and  also  those  who  em- 
ployed them.  His  report  was  was  fa- 
vourable as  to  the  treatment  of  the  boys. 
Other  guardians  were  of  opinion  that 
the  boys  were  weU  treated.  The  Local 
Government  Board  would  make  full  in- 
quiries into  the  whole  matter  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  boys,  and  as  to  whether 
the  securities  provided  by  the  law  were 
adopted.  From  evidence  which  he  hadi 
received  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  boys  wore  well  treated,  but 
that  in  some  cases  they  were  treated 
with  severity  and  cruelty.  He  would 
add  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  see  that 
though  the  reports  which  had  appei 
in  the  local  newspapers  were  grossly  ex 
aggerated,  yet  that  there  was  quite  suffi 
cient  foundation  for  making  compl^nts; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  inquiry  which 
would  be  instituted  would  provide  a 
medy  for  the  grievance. 


tuffi- 

hichfl 
ire-fl 


FRANCE-THE  GOKMERCIAL  TREA3T. 
QT7ESTI0N, 

Mr,    BDWEING    asked  the  Under 

iSecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
"WTiether  he  is  aware  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  English  and   French  ver- 
sions  of  Article  1 4  of  the  new  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France,  relating  to  the 
ad  valorem  Duties  chargeable  upon  goods 
warehoused  in  France  previous  to  their 
admission  to  consumption  j  and,  whether  I 
Her    Majesty's   Government  will  takej 
steps,   prior  to  the  ratification   of  the' 
Treaty,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  eventual 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject  ? 

ViscoFNT  ENFIELD  :  Sir,   the  14th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  corresponds  with 
the  5th  Article  of  the   Supplementarv 
Treaty  of  October   12,   1860,  in  whicfi 
the  same  words  are  used  in  the  French,  J 
*' admission   effective ^^^    there    tranalat 
'*  actual  entry.**     This  was  the  tra 
tion  given  in  the  14th  Ai-ticle  when  fiist 
prepared  ;  but  on  the  Article  being  sttb- 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Customs  that  De* ' 
partment  suggested  the  substitution  ofj 
the  word  '*  importation ''  for  **  entrr."' 
I  am  further  informed  that  no  : 
standing  can  arise,  as  the  practice 
the  Treaty  of  1860  ia  weD  under 
and  will  be  continued. 
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ARMY— THE  NEW  PAY  REGULATIONS. 

Lord  EUSTAOE  CECIL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  'Wliether, 
in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding 
"whioh  now  exists  upon  the  subject,  he 
is  atle  to  state  that  neither  non-commis- 
sioned officer  nor  soldier  in  the  Guards 
or  Line  T\'ill  suffer  any  pecuniary  loss 
by  the  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  shilling  a-day  pay  and  a  free  ration 
to  be  issued  to  the  troops  under  a  forth- 
coming Royal  Warrant  ? 

Ma.  CAEDWELL :  Sir,  the  question 
can  only  arise  in  the  case  of  the  more 
highly-paid  services — that  is^  other  than 
the  infantry  of  the  Line — and  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  case  of  re-engaged  men. 
It  has  always  been  intended,  in  pre- 
paring the  Boyal  Warrant,  t^  make 
special  arrangements  in  such  cases,  by 
which  neither  non-commissioned  officer 
nor  Boldier  shaU  incur  any  pecuniazy 
loss. 

UlRMY  — GEATUITIES-AimY    CIRCU- 
LAR8  1870-IH72.— QUESTION, 

Major  AEBUTHNOT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  War,  Wlietber  all 
well  conducted  soldiers  who  have  taken 
their  discharge,  or  who  have  joined  the 
Beserve  ur  Auxiliary  Forces,  have  re- 
j  oeived  the  gratuities  to  which  they  have 
ome  entitled  under  Army  Circulars 
pf  1870  and  1872,  from  the  fund  accru- 
ig  from  fines  for  drunkenness ;  and,  if 
whether  any  plan  has  been  decided 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sum  of 
£45,852  12«.  2d.,  being  the  balance  of 
the  total  amount  of  £53,256  2s.  5d., 
levied  between  July  1869,  and  August 
1872;  and,  whether  he  wiU  endeavour 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
ture as  will  prevent  the  sum  derivable 
from  this  source  attaining  such  large 
proportions  ? 

Mk.  CAEDWELL :  Sir,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  in  1870  **  to  consider  the 
mode  of  appropriating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Army  the  money  stopped  from  sol- 
diers as  fines  for  drunkenness/*  The 
fund  has  been  distributed  in  conformity 
with  their  recommendation,  but  the  dis- 
bursementa  have  not  been  so  great  as 
the  Committee  anticipated ;  and  a  short 
time  ago,  finding  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  I  referred  the  subject  for  further 
consideration  to  the  Financial  Secretary 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  Militaiy  Secre- 
tary and  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General, 

MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S  ACTT— THE  SHIP 
"  PERU/'— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HAMBEO  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  fifteen  seamen 
belonging  to  the  late  steamship  "  Peru*' 
are  now  undergoing  in  Dorchester  Castle 
a  sentence  of  twelve  weeks^  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  refusing  to 
go  to  sea  in  that  ship :  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  that  ship  foundered  at  sea 
two  days  after  leaving  Portland  Har- 
bour; and,  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged^ 
he  will  take  the  proper  means  for  re- 
lieving these  men  from  any  fuii;her 
punishment  in  consequence  of  the  sen- 
tence inflicted  on  them  ? 

Mr,  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
true  that  15  sailors  wore  sentenced  to  12 
weeks'  imprisonment  for  not  fulfilling 
their  contract  to  go  to  sea  in  the  ship 
PerUf  but  it  was  not  true  that  she 
foundered  two  days  after  she  left  Port- 
land Harbour.  The  facts  were  these — 
the  l^eru  was  not  a  steamer,  but  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  American  built.  She  went 
to  Cardiff  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
cargo  of  coals,  and  while  there  she  was 
put  into  the  graving  dock  and  thoroughly 
overhauled;  she  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  owners  of  the  ship,  **  stripped  of  old 
metal,  thoroughly  caulked,  and  put  in 
perfect  seagoing  condition."  They  had 
further  inform^  him  that  her  cargo  con- 
sisted of  2,060  tons  of  coals,  and  was 
less  than  the  tonnage  she  was  entitled 
to  carry.  The  vessel  left  Cardiff  with  29 
hands  on  the  4th  of  December.  She  met 
with  very  adverse  i^Hnds,  which  occasion- 
ally rose  to  a  hurricane,  and  she  lost 
several  of  her  sails,  and  put  into  Portland 
Harbour  to  be  refitted.  While  she  was 
in  Portland  Harbour,  where  she  re- 
mained till  the  29th,  those  men  refused 
to  continue  to  work.  He  had  carefully 
read  the  depositions,  and  he  found  that 
although  two  or  three  of  these  men  as- 
serted that  the  ship  was  unsea worthy, 
the  evidence  at  the  trial  went  to  prove 
that  the  sailors  found  fault  not  with  the 
ship,  but  with  the  mate.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  magistrates  were  satis- 
fied that  the  men  were  not  justified  in 
refusing  to  work  in  the  ship»  and  they 
committed  them  to  prison.  The  vessel 
was  refitted,  new  sails  having  been  sent 
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from  Liverpool,  and  she  started  on  her 
Yoyaffe  on  the  29th  December.  When 
two  days  from  Portland  Roads,  a  ship 
called  the  Empire  crossed  her  bows, 
there  was  a  slight  collision,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  was 
not  materially  damaged,  and  acoordingly 
she  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  In  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  she  met  again  very  adverse 
winds,  which  constancy  rose  to  a  hurri- 
cane— so  that  the  captain,  an  experi- 
enced seaman,  said  that  for  a  period 
of  19  years  he  had  never  known  such 
continuous  bad  weather.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  when  about  50  miles  from  the 
ooast  of  Spain,  tJie  crew  were  obliged  to 
take  to  the  pumps.  On  the  22nd  they 
left  the  ship,  and  were  all  saved  except 
three,  who  persisted  in  continuing  in  a 
boat  which  had  taken  on  board  the  other 
sailors,  and  was  towed  by  the  ship. 
There  was  no  other  loss  of  life  than  that. 
From  the  facts,  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  men  believed  in  the  plea  they 
put  forward  as  to  the  vessel  being  un- 
seaworthy.  He  thought  that  that  was  a 
dishonest  plea,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  loss  took  place 
might  have  caused  a  similar  disaster  to 
any  ship.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
tmsL  these  facts  that  the  magistrates 
were  wrong  in  their  decision,  and  conse- 
quently he  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  it. 

SiK  JOHN  PAKINGTON  inquired 
whether  it  was  known  if  any  of  these 
men  who  were  in  prison  refused  to  go  to 
sea  upon  the  ground  that  the  amount  of 
carffo  in  her  was  excessive  ? 

Mr,  BRUCE:  There  was  no  state- 
ment of  the  sort,  nor  could  he  gather 
from  the  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  that  had  been  put  forward. 

Mr.  HAMBRO  said,  he  found  by 
Uojrd's  list  that  the  ship  was  in  col- 
lision between  Cardiff  and  Portland  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE  said,  that  was  not  so ; 
the  collision  took  place  two  days  after 
leaving  Portland. 


KAYY-1\>ST  OFFICE  ORDERS, 
QUE^TIOy. 

8iR  JOHN  HAY  a.sk.Hi  the  First  Loiti 
of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is  propostxl  to 
make  an  arrang^mont  with  the  Post- 
master GeneTal  to  onablo  otficers  and 
men  serving  in  Hor  Majesty's  ships  to 
obtain  Post  Office  Orders  from  the  i\it- 
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masters  so  as  further  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  remittance  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  in  reply,  that 
considerable  facilities  had  been  given  to 
officers  and  men  serving  in  the  Navy  by 
arrangements  made  last  September  to 
make  remittances,  but  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Post  Office  were  perfectly  ready  to 
make  arrangements  oy  which  officers 
and  men  would  be  enabled  to  remit 
money  through  the  Post  Office  more  fre- 
quency, if  they  chose.  The  Post  Office, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  give 
money  orders  to  paymasters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distribution  among  the  men. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL— THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

QX7XSTI0N. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  the 
Hight  honourable  Member  for  East 
Sussex,  Whether  he  proposes  that  the 
Select  Committee  to  which  he  desires  to 
refer  the  University  Education  (Ireland) 
Bill  shall  take  evidence  ? 

Mr.  DODSON,  in  reply,  said,  his 
object  in  proposing  a  Select  Committee 
was  that  it  should  go  through  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill.  Of  course,  it  would  be  open 
to  the  Conunittee  when  it  met,  if  it 
should  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  take  evidence,  to  apply  to  the  House 
for  power  to  do  so. 

CJoLONKL  STUART  KNOX  said,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  he  would  move  the  addition 
of  the  following  words : — '*And  that  the 
Committee  do  consist  of  15  members 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection." 


RAILWAY  AND  CAXAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 
QX:XSTIOX. 

Sir  HERBERT  CROFT  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther he  intends  to  propose  new  Clauses 
in  Committee  on  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill,  to  give  powers  to  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  be  established 
thereby  to  enforce  the  Reports  of  Rail- 
wav  I*n5i>ootors  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  also  to  ix-impel  the  placing  of  lights 
in  all  Railway  oarriag\>$  on  all  lines  with 
tunnoK  binh  bv  dav  and  night  ? 

Mr.  OHIOHEStER  FOfiTESCUE, 
in  reply.  $aid.  that  he  had  no  intentioii 
of  pro^x^ng  any  soch  claiiMa.     The 
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fact  was  that  the  Bill  \?as  a  Traffic  Bill 
in  the  proper  sensG  of  the  word,  founded 
upon  the  Beport  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  last  year,  The  powers  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  now  possessed  with  re- 
Bpect  to  providing  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  passengers,  were  not  to  be 
traasfeiTed  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Bill,  and  he  did  not  propose  that  there 
should  be  any  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers by  this  Bill,  As  he  liad  already 
said,  the  measure  was  founded  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  it  never 
was  the  intention  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  last  year  or  of  the  Government  to 
make  this  present  Bill  other  than  a 
Traffic  BiU, 
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MERCHANT  SHIPPING  CODE  BILL. 
aiTEfiTION. 

Mr.  COEEANCE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  ia 
intended  to  bring  in  or  proceed  with  any 
measure  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Merchant  Shipping  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parnament  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FORTESOUE, 
in  reply,  said,  that  he  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  introduce  this  Session  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Code  Bill,  which  he  found 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  first  he  went  there ;  and  the 
main  reason  waa  that  he  found  a  horror 
eutertaiaed  by  all  parties  interested  in 
this  subject  of  deaUng  with  a  Bill  of 
such  size  and  complexity  either  before 
the  House  or  in  a  Select  Committee  to 
which  he  had  been  assured  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  referred.  Matters  being 
in  this  position,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  bring  in  the  Bill  as  a  whole. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  hon. 
M«>mbers  understood  the  nature  of  that 
Bill.  The  measure  was  mainly  a  con- 
solidation of  Commercial  Law,  but  in* 
eluding  a  great  number  of  minute  and 
detailed  amendments,  the  amount  of 
new  legislation  of  any  important  cha- 
racter  being  very  limited.  There  were 
portions  of  the  BiU,  however,  which  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  deal  with  in  the 
present  Session,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion which  related  to  the  Passenger 
Laws,  a  subject  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  in  coiTOspondence  with 
the  United  States  Government. 


UKITEHSITY    EDUCATION    (IltELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  55.] 

{Mr.  Okdshw^  The  Margtteat  of  Hart huj ton,) 

SECOND   READDfO.      ADJOUlUneD    DEBATE, 

[SEOOXD  KIOHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [Srd  March],  **That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time ;"  and  which 
Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That**  to  tho 
tmd  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'  tliis  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  JIajeaty'a 
irovenurnent  in  paasmg  a  meAaure  *  for  the  ad. 
^'imcement  of  learning  in  Iridand,'  regrets  that 
Ilor  IkLtjc8tv*B  GovGmmerit,  jireviously  to  in- 
\itinpf  the  Mouse  to  rend  this  Bill  a  socond  time, 
have  not  felt  it  to  be  thfir  duty  to  state  to  the 
Houae  the  nameis  of  the  twenty-eight  xx^rsaos 
who  it  la  proposed  shall  at  first  oonatitute  tlie 
ordinary  members  of  tho  Council,"  —  [Mr. 
Boarkei) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  '^  Tliat  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question*" 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  H0E8MAN :  Sir,  The  inter\'al 
which  has  elapsed  since  this  Bill  was  intro- 
duced has  not  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand  it 
and  to  realize  the  ditHeulties  and  -peer- 
plexities  of  our  position  and  the  course 
which  our  duty  enjoins  us  to  take  u|}on 
it.  No  one  could  listen  to  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  inti*odueod  without  feeling 
that  in  its  design  it  was  a  large  and 
bold  and  generous  measure,  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness, and  brought  forward  with  an  un- 
mistakable and  an  euthueiastio  desire  to 
remedy  what  the  Minister  really  believed 
to  be  a  grievance.  But  these  conBidera- 
tions,  although  they  must  insure  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  speech, 
would  not  have  insured  a  favourable 
reception  to  such  a  measure.  The  mea- 
sure owed  its  favourable  reception  to 
the  assurance  of  tho  liiinister  —  hia 
strong  and  repeated  assurance — that  it 
would  bo  a  settlement  of  the  question ; 
that  it  would  terminate  a  painful  contro- 
versy, and  give  educational  peace  to  Ire- 
laud.  6ir»  tnat  was  a  result  which  would 
justify  much  sacrifice  of  individual  feel- 
ing and  objection.  It  was  not  ploasaut 
to  some  of  us,  and  to  myself  especially 
— and  if  I  refer  to  my&elf  I  only  pre- 
sume to  do  so  because  I  have  taken 
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a  longer  and  more  active  interest  in 
the  question  of  mixed  education  in  Ire- 
land than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House — it  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
to  me  to  have  to  support  a  measure 
which  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  that 
^tem  and  substituted  the  denomina- 
tional system  in  its  place.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  both  in  an  official  and 

Srivate  character,  I  have  had  to  defend 
le  mixed  system  of  education  when  en- 
dangered by  attack  in  Parliament.  I 
belieTe  it  to  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  the  British  Legi^ture  ever  con- 
ferred on  Ireland.  But  then  the  Minis- 
ter at  the  outset  candidly  explained 
that  the  clauses  which  disturbed  that 
system  were  not  essential  to  the  Bill. 
I  appreciated  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
that  announcement,  and  I  acquiesced  in 
the  belief,  I  may  say  in  the  assured 
certainty,  that  we  should  efface  those 
clauses  in  Committee.  And  we  could 
not  disregard  the  fact  that  three  Cabi- 
nets in  succession  have  admitted  the 
Boman  Catholic  grieyance  on  education, 
and  have  attempted  to  legislate  on 
it  in  the  direction  of  this  BiU.  I  have 
resisted  all  these  attempts,  coming  from 
either  side  of  the  House.  ^  do  not 
admit  for  one  moment  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  any  educational 
grievance  which  will  not  be  removed 
by  the  abolition  of  tests.  By  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  I  mean  the  laity  of 
Ireland  as  distinguished  from  the  priests ; 
because,  before  I  sit  down,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  is  a 
priest's  question,  and  not  a  layman's 
question,  and  that  the  contest  in  Ireland 
is  really  between  the  layman  and  the 
priest.  But  whatever  might  be  my  indi- 
vidual opinion,  I  could  not  deny  that 
Parliament  was  committed  by  the 
pledges  of  its  distinguished  Leaders; 
and,  unfortunate  as  those  pledges  in 
my  opinion  were,  still  they  ouffht,  if 
possible,  to  be  redeemed.  And  I  know 
from  my  long  experience  of  Irish  l^s- 
lation  that  when  the  two  frt)nt  benches 
once  embark  in  a  race  of  concessions 
to  so-called  ** popular  demands,"  they 
are  apt  to  be  carried  very  far  out 
to  sea,  and  no  one  can  tell  into  what 
haven  they  may  be  driven  at  last.  We 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been 
lately  taunted  with  the  failure  of  our 
Church  and  Land  Acts  to  give  the  con- 
tentment that  was  promised.  I  admit 
the  failure  to  some  extent,  and  I  attri- 


bute  it  entirely  to  the  unsettlement  of 
the  educational  question.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  new  hopes  that  have  been 
raised  and  the  new  demands  encouraged 
by  the  imsettlement  of  education  which 
have  retarded  the  tranquillizing  effects 
of  previous  legislation.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  was  ready  by  a  timely  compro- 
mise to  save  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion, that  it  might  go  on,  preserved 
from  the  inevitable  dangers  which  seemed 
to  threaten  it  from  the  rivalry  of  Leaders 
in  what  they  themselves  delicately  de- 
scribe as  ''measures  of  conciliation," 
but  which  vulgarly  construed  are  taken 
to  mean  piscatorial  efforts  to  catch  the 
Irish  vote.  I  was,  therefore,  ready  to 
accept  the  Bill,  but  only  because  I  be- 
lieved what  the  Minister  told  me,  that 
it  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. By  the  term  ''setUement"  I  did 
not  believe  the  First  Minister  intended 
to  convey  that  it  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  frdl  settlement 
of  all  demands ;  but  I  did  believe  that 
they  would  accept  it  as  a  benefit  so  far 
as  it  goes — ^that  they  would  reooniize 
its  friendly  spirit,  would  avail  mem- 
selves  of  the  aiivantages  it  offers,  would 
affiliate  their  Colleges,  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Governing  Body,  and  do  their 
best  to  make  the  new  University  popular 
and  serviceable  to  the  students.  Did  the 
Government  expect  all  that,  or  did  they 
not  ?  If  not,  1  can  only  say  the  speech 
of  the  First  Minister  was  one  of  the  most 
imjustifiable  speeches  ever  made  by  a 
man  in  his  position.  But  he  did  expect  it. 
Any  other  supposition  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  our  mgh  estimate  of  his  honour. 
He  must  have  expected  it,  and  we  know 
he  did  expect  it.  Sir,  he  has  been  de- 
ceived. At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  that 
promised  settlement  has  been  blown  to 
the  winds,  blasted  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates  in  Dublin 
last  Friday.  In  terms  by  no  means 
gracious,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  savour 
somewhat  of  ingratitude  towards  the 
Minister  who  has  done  his  very  best  to 
serve  them,  they  cast  his  own  words  in 
his  teeth,  and  they  forthwith  publish 
their  resolutions  conveying  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  distinctly  as  language 
can  convey  that  the  Minister  has  been 
deluding  himself,  and  has  been  de- 
luding us,  and  that  the  Cabinet,  if  I 
may  use  a  homely  expression,  has  been 
living,  upon  this'  question  of  "settle- 
mentv'  in  a  fooFs  paradise.     "Settle- 
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ment  ?  "  they  say.  **  There  is  no  eettle- 
ment.  There  will  be  no  settlement. 
There  can  be,  there  shall  be  no  settle- 
men  t»  no  cessation  of  a^tation^  and  no 
peace** — and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tralee  (The  O'Donoghue)  in  his 
own  vigorous  language  echoes  their  de- 
olaration — '*no  cessation  of  agitation 
and  no  peace  until  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
our  demands  has  been  conceded."  Now> 
that  entirely  changes  the  situation.  It 
entirely  changes  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment towards  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  they  cannot  ride  off  on  having 
told  us  they  had  no  official  communica- 
tions with  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates* 
I  think  it  is  a  pity  they  did  not  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  8ir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  Mayo,  whose  communications  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  were  open 
and  above  board,  and  who  treated  this 
House  with  a  frankness  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  seem  to  feel  they  can  dis- 
pense with.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  there  were 
not  these  open  communication s  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates.  But  no  one 
can  read  this  Bill  without  seeing  in  every 
clause  evidence  of  confidentiar  commu- 
nications and  understandings.  Those 
restricting  and  **  gagging  clauses/'  as 
they  have  been  termed,  were  not  the 
handiwork  of  any  Protestant  drafts- 
man. The  Bill  bears  internal  evidence 
throughout  of  joint  workmanship ;  and 
it  was  this  joint  workmanship  which  jus- 
tified the  First  Minister  in  believing 
and  saying  that  the  Bill  would  be  a 
settlement  of  the  question  in  so  far  as  it 
would  take  the  stmg  out  of  any  future 
agitation  and  make  it  harmless.  But  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  we  find  there  is 
no  settlement;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
greater  unsettlement  than  ever.  Then, 
why  do  not  the  Government  withdraw 
their  Bill  ?  It  has  hitherto  been  a  rule 
in  legislation  that  there  shaD  be  no  great 
disturbance  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  unless  the  change  is  asked  for 
by  some  class  of  the  community  and 
benefits  some  class.  Now,  who  asks  for 
this  Bill?  Who  accepts  it?  Who  is 
benefited  by  it  ?  It  pleases  nobody.  It 
settles  nothing.  It  unsettles  everything 
and  everybody,  except,  indeed,  the  soli- 
tary champion  of  the  Government  on 
Monday  night  —  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr,  Osborne 
Morgan),  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Bill  was  a  compromise. 
Kow,  I  have  heard  various  imaginary 


virtues  ascribed  to  the  Bill  by  those  who 
are  about  and  near  the  Government ;  but 
the  very  last  teiTQs  which  at  this 
moment  I  should  have  expected  to  hear 
appHed  to  it,  and  by  an  acute  lawyer, 
was  that  of  **  compromise."  Why,  no- 
body knows  better  than  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  to  a  compromise 
there  must  be  two  parties,  as  there  must 
be  two  parties  to  a  bargain.  Who  are 
the  two  parties  in  this  case  ?  The  Pro- 
testants are  not  a  party.  They  have 
no  grievance*  They  want  no  tiling ;  they 
ask  for  nothing,  except  to  be  left  alone* 
Their  only  grievance  has  been  created 
by  this  Bifl.  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Wesley  an  8,  all  tell  you  they 
are  satisfied  with,  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  is  working  well  and  doing 
good,  and  there  is  nothing  they  com- 
plain of  except  your  own  fooKsh  and 
mischievous  disturbance.  Tlien,  if  no- 
bodv  in  Ireland  wants  the  BIll^  does 
anybody  want  it  on  this  side  of  the 
Clmnael?  Is  it  wanted  by  the  Libe- 
ral party  ?  Why,  I  believe  the  whole 
liberal  party,  with  one  consent,  have 
been  shaking  in  their  shoes  ever  since  the 
Bill  has  been  brought  in.  Then  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  House. 
Have  you  the  consolation — and  it  was  a 
very  poor  consolation — which  you  had 
in  the  case  of  your  English  Edticiition 
Bill,  when,  throwing  over  your  friends, 
you  were  rewarded  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  your  opponents  ?  You  have 
bribed  Trinity  College  very  high,  and  if 
any  occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench  at 
the  di.s8alution  with  which  we  are  to-day 
threatened  were  to  attempt  bribery  on  so 
bold  and  extravagant  a  scale  to  win  a 
seat  as  you  have  offered  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  buy  off  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
he  would  hardly  escape  being  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  At- 
torney General.  But  the  Members  for 
the  University  ai-e  men  of  Spartan 
virtue,  and  when  they  help  to  enliven 
this  debate,  I  think  you  will  find  their 
voices  will  swell  that  chorus  of  condem- 
nation which  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  of  this  country. 
The  Bill  was  brought  in  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  one  only — to  settle  a  Roman 
Catholic  grievance  ;  but  you  cannot 
force  a  compromise  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics against  their  consent,  and  they, 
withholding  their  consent,  tell  you  that 
upon  this  question  compromise  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.     Then  the  situation, 
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Bince  tlie  Bill  was  introduced  with  those 
aBsurances  of  a  eettlement  which  capti* 
rated  us  all,  is  completely  changed ;  bo 
much  BO  that  it  was  with  feefings  of 
great  relief  and  satisfaction  that  on  Mon- 
day last  I  saw  the  Prime  Minister  rise 
in  his  place  to  make  a  speech  in  moving 
the  second  reading.  I  did  not  anti- 
cipate that  his  object  was  to  answer  a 
speech  firom  the  otner  side  of  the  House 
which  had  not  been  made,  and  to  de- 
molish an  Amendment  which  had  not 
been  moved.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  emlain  the  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
that  he  wa^  about  to  say — ''  I  have  an 
earolanation  to  make  to  the  House. 
%Vnen  I  introduced  this  BiD  I  led  the 
House  to  believe  that  it  was  to  be  a 
settlement.  That  was  my  sincere  belief, 
and  the  belief  of  my  Colleagues,  until 
Friday  last ;  but  on  Friday  last,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates, 
the  Government  met  with  a  mishap. 
We  expected  that  the  Prelates  would 
bless  our  Bill,  instead  of  which  they 
cursed  it  unanimously  and  altogether.^* 
I  thought  he  would  have  continued — **  I 
and  my  Oolleaguea  have  taken  that  un- 
toward event  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  I  have  not  lost  a  moment 
in  coming  down  to  express  to  the  House 
our  regret  at  having  unin ten tion ally 
misled  it,  and  in  throwing  ourselves  on 
its  indulgence,  and  asking  permission 
to  withdraw  the  Bill.'*  That  is  a  speech 
which  would  have  been  received  with 
cheers  by  many  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  to  whom  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  from  sometliing — I  hope  to 
be  excused  for  saying  it— very  like  a  rope 
they  have  felt  about  their  necks.  A 
meeting  of  the  party  would  probably 
have  been  held  next  day,  and  a  Vote  of 
Cuniidence,  not  of  continued,  but  of  in- 
creased confidence,  would  have  been  car- 
ried by  acclamation,  and  it  would  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Government  with 
a  request  that,  whatever  might  happen, 
Ministers  would  stick  to  their  posts. 
That  would  have  been  an  agreeable  ter- 
mination to  what  had  the  appearance  of 
an  ugly  business. ..  But  the  Government 
have  not  taken  that  judicious  course. 
They  have  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill,  aud  we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  men  of 
common  sense — What  is  the  justifica- 
tiun  for  proceeding  with  it?  Is  there 
any  Parliamentary  precedent  for  pro- 
ceeding with  a  measure  so  universally 
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condemned  ?  I  do  not  think  it  c^uite 
respectful  to  the  House  ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  party.  What,  are  we  to 
be  told  that  %k  volo  ucjuhso  is  the  motto 
of  the  Minister,  and  that  the  Liberal 
party,  if  it  presumes  not  to  like  it,  is  to 
have  this  Bill  thrust  down  its  throat 
with  the  alternative  of  a  Vote  of  Confi- 
dence or  an  appeal  to  the  country?  It 
is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  go  on  wo 
proceed^  not  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
but  on  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the 
GoFemment,  But  is  that  a  fair — is  it 
a  prudent  course?  A  Vote  of  Confi- 
dence in  the  present  Government  on  the 
question  of  Irish  Education !  Does  the 
Government  really  believe  that  there 
is  an  English  or  a  Scotch  Member  in 
the  House  capable  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
saying  that  he  has  ever  felt  that  con- 
fidence ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Cabinet 
is  composed  ot  the  only  men  in  this 
House  who  do  not  know  that  on  the 
question  of  Irish  Education  they  stand  in 
a  very  different  relation  to  their  party 
and  to  the  country  from  what  they  did 
on  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
Irish  Land?  On  those  questions  they 
were  doing  the  work  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  not  undoing  it.  On  thofle 
questions  they  were  going  foni'ard  with 
their  party*  and  not  asking  their  party  to 
walk  backwards  with  them.  Those  two 
questions  had  been  agitated,  debated^ 
legislated  on  for  half  a  century.  The 
party  thon>ughly  understood  them,  its 
mind  was  made  up  about  them,  and  it 
fi>lIowed  the  Ministry  as  one  man,  with 
the  constituencies  at  its  back.  But 
on  the  question  of  Irish  education 
the  case  is  very  different.  It  is  no 
secret — we  do  not  mind  the  other  side 
of  the  House  knowing  it — that  on  the 
question  of  Irish  education  there  has 
not  been  that  complete  sympathy  and 
accord  between  the  party  and  its  Leaders 
that  there  has  been  on  other  questions. 
On  the  contrary,  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  the  tendencies  of 
the  Ministerial  mind  on  Irish  educa- 
tion were  known,  there  has  been  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  and  increasing  mis- 
giving, I  believe  the  party  univei'sally 
condemned  that  speech  in  Lancashire  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  classed  Irish 
education  with  the  Church  and  the 
Land  questions  as  grievances  to  be  re- 
dressed, I  believe  the  party  does  not 
endorse  that  exaggerated  description  of 
the  Roman'  OathoUc  grievances  which 
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we  heard  from  the  Prime  Minister  on 
introducing  the  Bill,  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the 
present  Goyemment  on  Irish  Education 
is  the  alternative  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  Why,  Sir,  the  cool  etointery 
of  such  a  proposal  is  worthy  of  a  cartoon 
in  Punch,  Let  me  tell  my  Friends  on 
tliifl  side  of  the  House  what  such  a 
Vote  of  Confidence  will  mean.  If  this 
Bill  should  pass  into  Committee,  and 
have  its  clauses  discussed  night  after 
night,  the  country  will  oome  to  under- 
stand it ;  and  the  more  the  country  un- 
derstands it  the  more  it  will  feel  that  it 
deserves  the  description  given  of  it  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  when  he  said  that  the  effect  of 
the  Bill,  as  framed  by  the  Q-overoment, 
would  bo  to  place  all  higher  education 
in  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
When  the  country  once  understands  that, 
a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Government 
will  be  construed  into  a  Vote  of  Confi- 
dence in  Cardinal  CHillen  and  his  priests, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
well  know  that  when  they  are  sent  to 
their  constituents  upon  it  they  wiO  be 
sent  to  certain  execution.  All  the 
speeches  which  were  made  on  Monday 
night,  no  matter  from  what  side  of  the 
House  they  came,  combined  to  show  that 
the  whole  question  before  us  resolves 
itself  into  one  point.  Is  this  a  really 
liberal  measure  of  University  reform, 
in  a^ijcordance  with  the  liberal  traditions 
of  this  side  of  the  House,  and  the  na- 
tional policy  of  freedom  and  progress  ? 
Is  it  in  its  spirit,  its  aim,  its  ten- 
dency, a  BiU  to  promote  the  weU-being 
of  Ireland,  by  raising  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  people  to  the 
highest  standard?  Or  is  it,  as  was 
contended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton,  only  a  complicated  and  covert 
mode  of  handing  over  higher  e^ducation 
to  the  priesthood,  and  insuring  them 
in  the  next  generation,  by  means  of 
affiliated  Colleges,  complete  command 
of  the  University?  And  does  it  bear 
upon  its  front  that  fatal  blot  that  it  has 
been  framed  rather  with  a  view  of  con- 
ciliating the  Romish  Bishops  than  of  ad- 
vancing the  true  interests  of  education  ? 
I  will  not  anticipate  the  answers  to  these 
quefltions.  They  will  develop  themselves 
as  the  discussion  proceeds.  The  Go- 
Tomment  had  two  endowed  systems  of 
Irish  education  to  deal  with ;  they  had 
the  national  system  of  the  Queen's  Col- 


leges, and  they  had  the  denominational 
system  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Dublin 
University,  which  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Established  Church.  As  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  modern  institu- 
tions, as  they  were  the  fii'st  affirmation 
of  the  principle  of  religious  oquahty,  as 
they  had  maintained  that  principle  by 
a  Hovero  struggle  against  ecclesiastical 
hatred  and  hostility,  and  as  Minifiters 
of  all  parties  had  been  faithful  to  them 
as  a  valuable  part  of  the  system  of 
mixed  education,  I  should  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
a  liberal  Government  either  to  have 
left  them  alone,  or  to  have  touched 
them  only  to  give  them  fresh  strength. 
But  we  are  told  that  they  have  failed, 
and  so  are  to  be  swept  away.  I  use 
the  plural  because,  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  Bill  in  Committee,  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that  if  Galway  has  been  a 
failure,  Cork  has  been  a  still  greater 
failure  ;  and,  if  one  must  go,  tdl  should 
go.  These  CoUeges  were  established  in 
1845  by  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  to  supplement 
the  national  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion introduced  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1831, 
and  they  became  an  essential  part  of 
that  system,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy 
the  great  legislative  problem  was  how 
to  deal  with  the  misery  and  disaffection 
of  Ireland.  Parliamentary  Committees, 
Eoyal  Commissions,  and  leading  public 
men  both  in  England  and  Ii'cland  con- 
curred in  saying  that  the  only  ehfince  of 
redeeming  Ireland  from  poverty,  igno- 
rance, disafiection,  and  crime  was  in  a 
national  system  of  education ;  and  as 
every  previous  system  had  broken  down, 
a  new  and  mixed  system,  in  which 
religioua  differences  should  be  ignored 
and  the  children  of  Eoman  CathoHo 
and  Protestant  parents  taught  in  the 
same  schools,  waa  unammously  recom- 
mended. And  that  system  was  intro- 
duced in  1831,  and  became  a  rapid  and 
unexampled  success.  In  1833,  when  it 
came  into  operation,  the  number  of 
schools  was  789 ;  they  had  increased 
in  1845,  when  Sir  Kobert  Peel  es- 
tablished those  CoUeges,  to  3,426  j  and 
BOW  they  are  6,914.  The  scholars  in  the 
year  1833  were  107,042;  in  1845  they 
were  432,844;  they  are  now  1,021,700, 
During  that  period  there  were  disturb- 
ing causes  by  which  every  other  source 
of  industry  and  prosperity  in  Ireland 
was    injured   or   impeded;    there   was 
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famine ;  tliere  waa  ©migration ;  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  the  population 
from  8,000,000,  when  the  system  was 
established,  to  4,500,000  at  the  last 
Census,  and  there  was  the  implaca- 
ble hostility  of  the  priesthood;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  a  generation 
and  a-haU  have  been  educated  in 
those  schools,  and  1,000,000  of  scho- 
lars are  frequenting  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  the  improvement  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  cannot  bo  exaggerated.  Well, 
Sir,  in  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  recogniz- 
ing that  success,  made  the  mixed  system 
the  basis  of  his  new  policy— he  founded 
the  Queen's  Colleges  to  complete  and 
crown  the  system  that  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful. We  are  now  told  the  Colleges 
have  failed,  [Mr.  Synan  :  Hear !]  We 
are  not  told  that  they  have  failed  in 
consequence  of  their  unpopularity  with 
the  laity.  My  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  was  too  well 
informed  to  say  that;  but  ho  implied 
it  throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech. 
Now,  it  is  most  essential  that  both  the 
character  and  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
failure  should  be  known.  I  intend  be- 
fore I  sit  down  to  make  it  known,  and 
by  such  evidence  that  the  word  **failuro" 
will  never  be  associated  with  these  Col- 
leges agsun.  [Mr.  Synan  :  **Hear!*n 
But  there  are  some  indications  behind 
me  which  suggest  to  me  to  say  a  few 
words  of  a  personal  character  before  I 
proceed,  I  wish  the  hon.  Member  to 
understand  that,  when  I  speak  of  these 
Colleges  and  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  I  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween Roman  Catholicism  as  a  religion 
and  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  policy.  I 
have  been  long  enough  in  this  House 
and  have  borne  part  iu  its  debates, 
too  much  to  render  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  I  never  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  "No  Popery*'  cry.  On  the 
question  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  of 
extending  the  Papal  Aggression  Bill  to 
Ireland,  and,  above  all,  on  the  pajTnent 
of  the  Irish  priests,  I  expressed  opioions 
and  gave  votes  by  which  I  provoked 
oppo&ition  and  endangered  my  seat  when 
a  seat  in  this  House  was  more  an  ob< 
ject  of  ambition  than  it  is  now ;  and 
this  I  did  because  I  would  not  allow 
that  any  political  distinction  should  be 
made  between  my  Roman  CathoHc  and 
Protestant  fellow  -  subjects.  But  this 
distinction  I  draw  between  Roman  Ca- 
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tholicism  as  a  religion  and  Roman 
Catholicism  as  a  policy — when  it  oeasea 
to  be  a  creed  and  becomes  a  state- 
craft»  then  I  am  justified  in  deeding 
with  the  aggressions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  tiieir  denial 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  State  pre- 
cisely as  I  would  deal  with  tho^e 
matters  in  the  case  of  mj  own  or  any 
other  priesthood.  In  speaking,  there- 
fore, as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  of  the 
action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
I  hope  my  hon.  Friends  behind  me 
will  believe  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
say  one  word  which  may  appear  in  any 
way  hostile  to  their  religion,  or  of 
wounding  their  feelings  or  offending 
them.  To  return  to  the  point  fiom 
which  I  digressed,  I  am  now  about  to 
show  the  causes  of  the  alleged  failure 
of  the  Colleges,  and  here  I  may  say 
that  I  was  surprised  the  other  night  at 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  finding  fault  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  for  fl 
discussing  the  question  of  Gal  way  Col*  V 
lege,  which,  he  said,  was  only  one 
of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  Committee.  But 
did  the  noble  Lord  not  know  that 
this  one  clause  about  Galway  College 
involves  in  reality  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bill  so  far  as  regards  mixed  educa- 
tion ?  It  raises  the  question  of  mixed 
education,  and  it  raises  it  in  two  ways 
— first,  whether  or  not  that  system  is  to 
be  destroyed;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, which  they  justify  by  disputing 
and  disavowing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  These  Colleges,  associated  with 
the  National  Schook,  were  launched  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  apparently 
with  the  good-will  of  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  Ireland ;  they  had  been  aaked 
for  by  ihei  Roman  Catholic  laity,  they 
were  grateftiUy  accepted,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  be  a  great  national  eucceas  and 
blessing.  But  there  came  a  audden 
change.  There  came  a  voice  from 
Rome — a  voice  which  cursed  what  na- 
tive Irishmen,  both  lay  and  ecdesiaa* 
tical,  had  combined  to  bless;  Papal 
Rescripts  in  1847  and  1848  were  Al- 
lowed by  the  S^Tiod  of  Thurles  in  1850; 
The  Colleges  were  excommunicated*  the 
National  Schools  were  placed  under  the 
ban,  ecclesiastiea  were  forbidden  to  take 
office    either    on    the   National  Board 
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or  in  the  Collegee,  and  tlie  worst 
terrors  of  tlie  Chnrcli  were  Biispended 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  dared  to 
fiend  their  sons  to  those  Colleges  in  spite 
of  the  interdiction  of  the  priests.  On 
the  lost  occasion  when  the  question 
was  before  the  House,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli) I  I  stated  in  debate  that 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  Colleges 
had  been  caused  by  the  extreme  mea- 
sures taken  against  them  by  the  Homan 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  even  refused  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the  laity 
who  frequented  them.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  then 
Member  for  Galway,  but  no  longer  a 
Member  of  this  House—Mr*  Gregoryt 
now  Governor  of  Ceylon — came  down  to 
the  House  and,  from  secret  informa- 
tion furnished  to  him  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  con- 
tradicted one  by  one  all  the  state- 
ments I  had  made,  and  he  denied  on 
authority  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  had  ever  been  withheld  from 
those  who  frequented  the  Colleges. 
That  speech  had  not  been  read  in  Ii'O- 
land  24  hours  before  I  had  sent  to 
me  the  Pastoral  of  a  much  respected 
Roman  CathoHc  Bishop,  which  had 
been  issued  two  years  before,  and  I  was 
told  I  couid  have  Pastorals  of  other 
Bishops  if  I  wished  for  them.  Now, 
upon  this  occasion,  when,  we  must  come 
to  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  these  Colleges,  and  as  to 
the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood to  them,  and  when  the  matter  must 
once  for  all  be  placed  beyond  all  dis- 
pute or  cavil,  we  must  avail  ourselves 
of  all  evidence  which  can  bear  materially 
on  the  question,  and  as  the  Pastoral 
which  was  sent  to  me  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Irish  papers,  I  need  have 
BO  delicacy  in  reading  it  to  the  House. 
It  is  a  Pastoral  of  Bishop  Berry,  and  is 
dated  Ash  Wednesday,  I860.  I  will 
read  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  edu- 
cation— 

♦*  Our  Most  Holy  Father  has  caused  to  be  sent 
to  all  Bishops  a  liat  of  tKe  more  remarkable 
eiToni  condemned  by  bim  in  the  courae  of  bis 
glorioiu  Pontificate.  To  one  or  two  only  of  these 
etsom  do  we  mean  to  call  attention*  Tbey  re- 
late to  educatian ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  one  tiling  appears  to  alarm  the  Holy  Father 
more  than  the  false  prinoiples  on  which  it  is 
sought  to  found  educational  systema.  Hc>  sees 
the  coaspinioy  that  has  been  orffonized  to  \vitli- 
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di-aw  the  education  of  youth  from  the  influence 
of  tho  Catholic  Church.  He  inritea  us  all,  clergy 
and  laity,  to  join  with  him  in  deploring  that  Sa- 
tanic scheme  for  the  ruin  of  faith  in  the  rising 
gieneration.  Priests  and  Bi&hops^  it  la  our  duty 
to  announce* the  |crievous  and  intrinaic  dangers' 
of  the  tiducationai  system  which,  upheld  in  defi- 
ance of  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See,  embodies 
in  our  own  Cathohc  countiy  the  principles  so 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  Pope,  It  is  ©x- 
presflly  enjoined  on  ua  to  use  our  best  efforts  to 
ket'p  youth  away  from  Colleges  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Pzirent*  and  guardians  of  yoimg  men  are 
to  understand  that  by  acceptiiig  education  in 
them  for  those  under  their  charge  they  despise 
the  warnings,  entreaties,  and  decisions  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  Adhering  to  the  discipline 
in  forte  in  this  diocese,  we  once  for  all  declare 
that  they  who  ai'e  guilty  of  it  ahall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
EurJiaiTst,  or  of  Pemmce,  while  they  continue 
in  their  disobedience. " 

That  was  a  denunciation  of  the  Col- 
leges. But  it  may  be  supposed  that 
there  can  be  a  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  schools  which  have  had 
such  unprecedented  success  have  also 
been  denounced.  They  have  not  been 
denounced  merely  by  what  I  may  call 
individual  Bishops.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  what  I  am  going;  to  show  that 
these  Pastorals  have  very  m\ich  failed 
in  their  effect.  And  so  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  minor  Bishops  having  been 
insufficient,  a  Pastoral  directed  against 
the  schools  was  issued  from  the  highest 
authority,  signed  "Paul  Cullen.*'  A 
copy  of  which  was  published  in  The  Time^ 
of  the  3rd  of  September,  1869.  The 
Pastoral  says — 

*'  In  writing  to  you  or  addressing  you  hereto- 
fore I  have  never  had  occasion  to  speak  of  ecdfl- 
giastica]  penalties ;  but  I  am  now  so  convinced  of 
the  evils  of  the  Model  School  system  that  I  give 
notice  to  any  Catholic  parents  who  ^vill  obsti- 
nately persevere  in  keeping  their  children  in  the 
lion's  den,  in  the  niid&t  of  danger,  that  I  feel 
bound  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  CHiurch  Aintil  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  act  as  parcnta  anxious  for  the 
eternal  salvation  of  thiair  children  ought  to  act." 

Sir,  I  make  no  comment  on  these  docu- 
ments beyond  asking  this  question — 
What  was  the  necessity  for  all  this  de- 
uimeiation  if  these  Colleges  were  un- 
popular ?  Does  it  prove  that  these  Col- 
leges were  unpopular  with  the  Eoman 
Catholic  laity,  and  that  they  failed  be- 
cause the  laity  would  not  have  them  ? 
If  unpopular  with  the  laity  why  resort 
to  tlie  terrors  of  the  Clxurch  to  keep 
them  off?  We  do  not  commonly  use 
force  to  deter  men  from  doing  what 
they  are  very  averse  to  doing.  Sir,  if  you 
appointed  100    Parliamentai-y  Commit- 
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tecB,  and  examined  1,000  inntnesses,  you 
could  not  prove  so  conclusively  as  those 
anathemas  provD  the  populanty  of  the 
Colleges,  Priesta  and  Bishops  could 
not  keep  the  studentg  away.  They  tried 
advice,  admonition,  remonstrance,  re- 
buke, threats,  penalties,  denunciations — 
all  would  not  do — and  then,  at  last,  they 
bring  in  the  terrors  of  the  Church, 
and  with  what  result  ?  Look  at  that 
last  report  just  presented  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Gal  way.  See  how  the  numbers 
in  spite  of  such  obstacles  and  hindrances 
disprove  the  allegation  of  failure.  No, 
Sir,  the  system  has  not  failed,  failure  is 
not  the  word,  it  has  been  thwarted,  im- 
peded, and  partially  defeated,  and  by 
the  hostile  action  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Legislature  said — '^  We  will 
have  a  State  system  of  nationaJ  education 
to  make  our  population  intelligent,  peace* 
able,  and  loyal  ;**  but  a  foreign  ecclesi- 
astical authority  steps  in  and  says — '*I 
forbid  your  policy,  I  condenm  your  sub- 
jects to  ignorance  and  disaffection ;" 
and  now  we  are  told  the  Pope  has 
beaten  us  and  the  national  policy  must 
be  reversed.  Why  ?  because  a  foreign 
eodesiaBtical  authori^  aiTogates  to  itself 
a  right  of  interfereoce  with  the  civil  Clo- 
vemment  of  England  which  as  I  will 
show  you  is  not  known  or  tolerated  by 
any  other  Government  in  Europe.  The 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a 
grievance  in  relation  to  education — a 
very  substantial  grievance — and  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Their  grievance  is 
that  when  the  State  has  removed  all 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion,  fresh 
disabilities  have  been  imposed  by  their 
own  Church.  Talk  of  the  righta  of 
conscience !  Sir,  I  wonder  how  Minis- 
ters, with  their  knowledge  of  facts,  could 
put  that  phrase  into  the  Queen*9  Speech. 
C'OnBcience  throughout  all  history  has 
been  the  plea  of  persecution.  What  re- 
spect for  the  rigbts  of  conscience  is  shown 
by  these  priests  and  Prelates  who  refttse 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the 
parents  of  a  poor  student  who  avaHe 
himself  of  the  education  offered  by  tbe 
State,  and  which  has  a  money  value  in 
enabling  him  to  advance  his  forttmes  in 
the  world  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  will  go  to  the 
other  part  of  the  Bill,  which  deals  with 
the  new  University,  and  on  which  we 
had  the  advantage  on  Monday  night  of 
hearing  the  very  powerfid  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  and  the  offi- 
cial reply  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
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Secretary  for  Ireland,  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  lose  those  speeches.  It 
has  been  said  that  **  a  good  man  strug- 
gling with  adversity  is  a  sight  for  the 
gods  ;'*  but,  Sir,  on  Monday  night  it  ap* 
peared  to  me  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  struggling  with  the  speeen 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  was 
not  80  much  a  spectacle  for  the  gods  as 
an  object  for  the  attention  of  the  Humane 
Society,  Not  that  I  would  by  any  means 
disparage  the  almost  superhuman  efforts 
of  the  noble  Marquess  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  went  at  it  like  a  man,  and 
all  but  crushed  at  the  outset  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  by  the  stinging 
declaration  that  his  heau  idM  of  a  Pro* 
fesBor  for  the  new  University  would  bo 
a  type  of  man  as  dissimilar  as  possible 
from  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridge.  That  was  a  tremendous 
blow ;  I  wonder  that  the  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  survived  it.  I  thought 
the  next  morning  of  sending  over  to  in- 
quire after  his  health.  At  any  rats, 
that  magnanimous  and  liberal  dedara- 
tion  gave  us  a  peep  into  the  intsiior 
of  the  new  University — it  gave  us  soms 
idea  of  its  enlightened  and  liberal  prc^ 
gramme,  and  made  us  still  more  anxious 
to  see  the  names  of  those  choice  speci- 
mens of  Professorship  who  are  to  fill 
its  enviable  chairs.  Then  the  noble 
Mai-quess,  having  demolished  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton^  proceeded  to 
terrify  the  unfortunate  Member  for  ths 
University  of  DubUn  (Dr.  Ball),  who  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  the  moment.  AAsr 
expatiating  upon  the  advantages  offersd 
to  Trinity  College  by  this  Bill,  the  noble 
Marquess  turned  to  the  other  aide  cd 
the  picture,  and  said — **  See  what  yoa 
will  lose  by  its  rejection;"  and^  ai 
there  were  some  Fellows  of  that  Col- 
lege probably  listening  to  the  debate, 
he  thought  they  would  do  weU  to  warn 
their  constituenta  when  they  returned 
to  Dublin  that,  if  this  Bill  were  r©- 
jected)  the  next  attempt  to  remove  ths 
grievanoe  would  be  by  the  diaendow* 
ment  of  Trinity  College.  Sir,  I  must 
say  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  remark 
as  coining  from  one  in  the  high  posi- 
tion and  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  the  noble  Marquees.  It  may  be  re- 
membered, and  used  long  after  this 
debate  is  foi^tten.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  spirit  that  prompted  the 
remark.  If  it  were  intended  as  a  threat, 
it  was  almost  ahildiah ;  if  as  a  predietioikf 
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it  waa  not  wise ;  and  it  as  a  hint  for  a 
new  agitation,  it  was  purely  miflchie von s, 
I  was  Borry  to  hear  the  remark  for  an- 
other reason — because  it  dearly  showed 
what  a  eiiperficial  study  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  given  to  the  subject.  He  spoke 
of  diaendowment  as  if  the  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  had  been 
the  work  of  only  one  Session,  and  as 
if  the  disendowment  of  any  other  in- 
stitution on  which  a  resolute  Minister, 
with  a  strong  majority  at  his  back,  chose 
to  pass  sentence,  would  be  juat  as  easy. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  noble  Mar* 
(juesB  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  under 
stand  the  arguments  or  know  anything  of 
the  true  history  or  character  of  the  disen- 
dowment of  the  Irish  Church,  He  for- 
got that  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  not  the  result  of  any  sudden 
ory  or  any  recent  agitation.  Sir,  that 
disendowment  was  the  result  of  40  years 
of  active  efforts  by  consistent  Members 
of  the  Liberal  party.  [Mr.  Gl^ujstoxe 
dissented.]  Who  created  and  matured 
a  public  opinion,  on  the  highest  wave 
of  which  the  Prime  Mioister  himself 
was  borne  into  office,  as  the  reward 
of  a  conversion  equally  sudden  and 
auspicious.  [Mr,  Gladstone  dissented,] 
I  beg  Uie  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon, 
he  will  have  the  power  of  reply,  and  I 
shall  take  the  consequence  of  any  re- 
joinder he  may  make.  Why  did  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  disendow  the  Irish 
Church  ?  Was  it  to  please  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  ?  No,  But  be- 
cause, as  Englishmen  and  as  Protestants, 
we  were  ashamed  to  perpetuate  what  we 
believed  to  be  an  abuse,  a  scandal ♦  and 
a  reproach.  It  was  not  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  that  actuated  us,  but  tlie 
very  highest  principles  of  justice.  Can 
anyone  say  that  Trinity  College,  Doblin, 
is  an  analogous  case  ?  Trinity  College 
is  an  institution  full  of  Hfe  and  use- 
^ilness.  It  has  done  good  work.  It 
is  doing  that  good  work  still.  The 
Irish  nation  were  ashamed  of  their  Pro- 
testant Church — they  are  proud  of  their 
Protestant  University.  In  liberality  it 
has  always  been  in  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  It  is  progressive  and 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  times,  and 
if  Boman  CathoUcs  have  not  before  this 
been  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of  its 
advantages  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Dublin,  but  for  a  reason  weU 
stated  in  the  able  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the    Member    for    Calne    (Lord 


Edmond  Fitzmaurice),  and  which  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Liberal  party,  whose 
best  traditions  are  associated  with  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests.  Sir,  I  ex- 
pected when  the  noble  Marquess  rose 
the  other  night  to  answer  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  he  would, 
at  least,  have  devoted  some  portion  of  his 
remarks  to  those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity. Ho  did  not  do  so,  I  should  infer 
that  lie  really  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
that  these  limitationfi,  these  exclusions 
of  modem  history  and  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  were  not  only  inde- 
fensible, but  absolutely  ridiculous.  Wo 
heard  that  one  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  emancipate  the  University  from  the 
Colleges;  we  thought  it  was  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  teaching  by  raising 
the  Colleges  to  the  University,  and  not 
bringing  down  the  University  to  the 
College.  But  can  any  one  read  this 
Bill  without  seeing  that  these  restrictions 
must  lower  the  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  lessen  the  value  of  its  de- 
grees? I  i-eally  should  have  liked  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Marquess  how  he 
proposed  to  draw  a  chronological  distinc- 
tion between  ancient  and  modem  history 
— such  a  distinction  as  would  satisfy  the 
consciences  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics, I  wish  he  had  told  us  how  he 
proposed  to  advance  learning  by  load- 
ing it  with  disabilities.  I  should  have 
wished  also  to  be  informed  how  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  were  to  show 
our  liberality  by  doliberatizing  the  Uni- 
versity. Above  all,  I  should  like  to 
know  is  it  a  satire  or  a  stigma  on  the 
national  character  to  record  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  the  Irish  are  so  dan- 
gerous a  people  that  thov  cannot  be 
trusted  with  a  volume  of  modern  history  ? 
These  are  academical  objections  to  the 
Bill.  But  I  have  a  much  higher  ob- 
jection, an  objection  of  principle,  and 
it  is  this : — I  object  to  make  the  slightest 
concession,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  claims 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  the  State.  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  of  the  contest 
that  has  gone  on  for  so  many  ages  in 
different  countries.  I  need  not  remind 
them  of  that  contest  for  supreniaey  Tie- 
tween  the  Crown  and  the  Pope  which 
has  had  such  an  effect  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  I  need  not  refer  to  history — 
look  only  to  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
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and  see  wHat  is  even  now  going  on 
there.  Look  at  the  contest  between  the 
progressive  Governments  and  priests. 
On  which  side  are  the  sympathies  of  the 
Liberal  party?  On  which  side  ought 
they  to  be  in  Lreland  ?  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion the  other  day  about  a  Memorial 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Prime 
Minister  from  the  Catholic  Union.  By 
the  permission  of  the  Gbvemment  I 
moved  for  it  as  an  unopposed  Eetum,  and 
it  was  distributed  this  morning.  Lord 
Granard,  as  President  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  transmited  to  the  Government 
the  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates 
held  at  Maynooth  on  the  1 8th  of  August, 
1869,  which  have  never  been  mo££led 
or  departed  from  in  any  manner.  In 
transmitting  them  he  says — **  The  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  them  are  unchanged 
and  unchangeable."  What  are  these 
principles?  The  first  resolution  is  as 
follows : — 
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''They  reiterate  their  condemnation  of  the 
mixed  system  of  education,  whether  primary, 
intermediate,  or  University,  as  grievously  and 
and  intrinsically  dangerous  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  Cathohc  youth ;  and  they  declare  that 
to  OsiUiolics  only,  and  under  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  Church  in  all  things  appertaining  to 
faith  and  morals,  can  the  teaching  of  Catholics 
be  safely  intrusted.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  call 
upon  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  respective 
flocks  to  oppose,  by  every  constitutional  means, 
the  extension  or  perpetuation  of  the  mixed  sys- 
tem, whether  by  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions, by  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  or  by 
changing  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  a  mixed 
College." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  language  is 
very  strong,  and  that  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Bishops  is  very  large — supreme 
control  over  everything  appertfdning  to 
faith  and  morals  overriding,  ignoring, 
and  excluding  the  supremacy  of  the 
State.  The  question  arises,  what  are 
'* faith  and  morals"  over  which  the 
Boman  Catholic  Bishops  claim  this  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  ?  That  question  was 
answered  by  two  Homan  Catholic  Bishops 
who  were  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commission  which  reported  last  Session 
upon  primary  education.  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Xeane,  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne: — 

**  You  have  told  me  what  they  (the  Bishops) 
do  claim ;  I  want  to  know  what  they  do  not 
claim? — Eyerything  outside.  What  is  outside 
lecular  and  xieligious  education  F — Very  little. 
But  what  at  all,  physical  or  metaphysical  P — 
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Scarcely  anything  beyond  the  mnltiplioation 
table." 

That  you  will  think  is  as  much  as  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  can  claim.  It  is 
not  so.  You  will  find  by  comparison 
that  this  is  a  very  liberal  Bishop.  The 
next  Bishop  examined  does  not  allow 
the  State  to  teach  even  the  multiplication 
table.  Dr.  Dorrian,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  asked 
the  same  question  about  faith  and  morals, 
and  he  answered — 

**  There  are  some  even  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  education  which  ought  not  to  be  imparted 
without  religious  education.  I  can  say,  that 
even  in  arithmetic  there  might  arise  points  of  a 
metaphysical  kind  which  a  teacher  could  explain 
injuriously." 

In  these  answers  we  see  what  really  is 
the  issue  between  the  Legislature  and 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  upon  the 
question  of  education — the  most  liberal 
of  the  two  is  handsome  and  generous 
enough  to  leave  the  multiplication  table 
to  the  State,  the  other  objects  even  to 
that,  and  claims  a  monopoly  even  of 
arithmetic.  Dr.  Keane  was  asked  another 
question  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion; it  is  a  growing  question,  which 
year  after  year  will  meet  us  in  a  form 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  anticipated. 
The  following  are  the  queries  and  the 
replies : — 

"  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  country  at 
this  moment  in  the  world  in  which  the  Catholic 
Bishops  have  the  exclusive  control  of  education 
in  its  entirety  ? — They  have  it  in  England.  Is 
there  any  other  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  other." 

This  is  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the 
question.  In  Ireland,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  there  is  a  layman's  side,  and  it 
was  stated  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, Mr.  J.  L.  Whittle,  a  barrister  in 
Dublin,  who  was  examined  before  the 
Commission  on  Primary  Education,  and 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  question  that  was  asked 
of  Dr.  Keane  was  put  to  Mr.  Whittle, 
and,  then  his  examination  proceeded — 

'*Are  you  aware  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  possesses  this  authority  which  they  daim 
here  in  any  part  of  the  world  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in  any  coun- 
try that  I  am  at  all  acquainted  with.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  there  is  a  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  the  intelligent  and  leading 
Roman  Catholics  whose  views  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  Bi^ops? — Yes;  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. Would  it  be  just  or  rig^t,  in  your 
opinion,  for  the  Government  of  the  oountiy  to 
aid  the  Bishops  in  their  efforts  to  dictate  and 
control  the  education  of  the  people?— Ko;  eer^ 
tainly.'* 
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And  Mr.  Whittle  added— 

"One  of  the  main  aourcres  of  the  present  agi- 
tation about  education  has  been  thiAf  th&t  the 
predominant  party  in  the  Churl^h  feel  themfldves 
losing  gro^Jii*!  all  over  tho  worlds  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  everywhere  ebp." 

Yes,  Sir,  while  tlie  Catholic  Govern- 
ments  of  Europe  are  proclaimiiig  every- 
where  that  the  life  of  a  nation  depends 
on  education,  and  are  expeUine  the 
priests  from  that  domain,  what  will  they 
say  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  when  they 
hear  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
tody  of  the  laity  in  Ireland  struggling 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  priests,  and  that  the  English 
Leg^lature,  under  a  Liberal  Minister, 
throws  its  weight  into  the  scale  to  crush 
the  layman  and  exalt  the  priest? 
**  Where,"  they  would  ask,  **i8  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  —  that  re- 
nowned bulwark  of  freedom  and  ex- 
ample to  the  world  ?  Of  political  tyranny 
we  knew  that  they  were  sworn  foes, 
"but  we  believed  that  it  was  ecclesiastical 
tjT^anuy  that  was  the  special  object 
of  their  virtuous  abomination.  They 
have  resisted  it  in  the  Church;  they 
have  banished  it  from  the  conventicle; 
they  condemn  it  and  ridicule  it  in  the 
ma^ss.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
Here  we  have  the  most  advanced  Go- 
vernment England  has  ever  seen,  the 
most  popularly -elected  party  that  ever 
sat  on  these  benches — and  how  do  they 
fulfil  their  mission?  By  banishing 
modem  history  from  the  schools,  in 
deference  to  the  requirements  of  Rome." 
I  will  trouble  the  House  with  one  other 
answer  given  by  l^lr.  Whittle.  He  con- 
cludes one  part  of  his  evidence  by 
saying — 

"What  I  fim  anxious,  and  those  who  tliink 
with  me  are  anxious  that  they  (English  poH- 
tidans)  should  see  is>  that  it  would  be  merely 
giiring  the  Irish  people  a  thing  that  thoy  do  not 
aak  for,  though  it  is  asked  in  their  name«  and 
which  is  sure  to  bo  moat  miechicvoua  to  them  in 
tho  long  run.  Tho  ParliamonUiry  power  of  tho 
Biahopfi  at  present  is  in  ctrtiiin  x^laccs  very 
nuirked;  but  it  is  not  sufficiont  to  control  tho 
Legislature,  if  the  Legislature  understand*  that 
it  \&  the  power  of  the  Bishops  and  the  clergy, 
and  not  thti  actmd  choice  of  the  pfxiple  them- 
selves.'* 

Now^  I  want  the  House  to  observe  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Whittle^ s,  that  the 
Irish  people  do  not  ask  for  it,  bnt  it  is 
asked  for  in  their  name,  and  it  is  not  the 
actual  choice  of  the  people  themselves. 
And  does  not  our  own  experience  and 
obaervation   bear   out   that  statement? 
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If  this  is  a  national  movement,  where  is 
the  nation?  If  the  laity  are  anxious 
about  it,  where  are  the  laity  ?  In  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  if  there  were  a  strong 
national  feeling,  it  would  find  expression 
in  public  meetings.  Where  are  the 
public  meetings  in  Ireland  ?  We  hear 
of  meetings  of  Bishops  at  which  the 
laity  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Look  at  the  resolutions  of  tho  Bishops. 
Are  they  affectionate  exhortations  to 
sympathizing  flocks  ?  The}^  are  denun- 
ciation s,  threat  en  ing8,excommumcationB. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  the  evil  must  be 
great  and  growing  to  require  such  Pas- 
torals as  those  which  I  have  read? 
The  fact  is— there  is  no  question  about  it 
— there  is  war  in  Ireland  between  two 
classes  of  Eoman  Catholics — between 
the  priests  and  a  portion  of  the  laity  j 
and  the  policy  of  the  stronger  power 
is  maintained  by  a  war  of  excommuni- 
cation. Keeping  within  the  law»  but 
going  as  near  as  possible  without  violat- 
ing the  law.  The  whole  history  of  mo- 
dem Irish  education  shows  a  system  of 
persecution,  as  cruel  and  unrelenting 
as  the  worst  spirit  of  the  worst  times  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Church,  I  think 
I  have  now  shown  tliree  things — that 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  Colleges  has 
been  caused  solely  by  the  hostility  of 
the  Bishops  j  that  in  that  hostility  they 
do  not  carry  with  theui  the  sympathies 
of  the  laity ;  and  I  have  fui-ther  shown 
that  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  couti'ol 
the  education  of  the  people  is,  by  their 
own  confession,  not  permitted  in  any 
other  country.  And  now  I  may  ask 
the  Government  what  is  the  value  of 
the  phrase  which  has  of  late  become 
such  a  favourite  on  tho  Treasury  Bench 
—  of  governing  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  What  are  Iiish  ideas?  Are 
they  the  ideas  of  the  people,  or  are  thoy 
the  ideas  of  the  priests  persecuting  and 
suppressing  the  ideas  of  the  people? 
Before  I  pass  from  that  part  of  the  subject 
I  hope  the  House  will  kindly  grant  me  its 
indulgence  while  I  refer  to  another  point 
which  I  think  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. I  wish  the  House  to  know  what 
is  the  character  of  the  contest  which  is 
likely  to  come  ujion  ua  ?  The  Koman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  are  divided  into 
three  parties.  There  are  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  who  are  the  Bishops,  and 
under  a  stiict  system  of  Church  disci- 
pline the  priests  and  a  portion  of  the 
laity.     Then  there  are  the  dissentients 
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fipom  Xntramontanism,  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic ffentry,  the  literary  and  profes- 
sional dasses,  and  the  leading  merchants 
and  commercial  men.  And  there  are,  in 
the  third  place,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  population,  who  are  divided  be- 
tween their  old  allegiance  to  the  priests 
and  their  now  sympathies  with  the  in- 
teUigenco  and  independence  of  the 
second  class  which  I  have  named.  Now, 
with  the  failure  of  this  Bill  a  new 
state  of  things  will  arise.  After  it  has 
fsdled  the  question  wiU  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  the  country  that  I  venture 
to  predict  that  no  future  legislative  effort 
wiU  be  made  to  disturb  the  mixed  ^^stem 
of  education  in  Ireland.  We  shall  then 
fall  back  to  that  sound  position  which 
we  ought  never  to  have  abandoned.  We 
shall  say  to  the  Irish  nation — **  There 
are  vour  schools  and  Colleges  and  TJni- 
versities.  They  are  national  institu- 
tions, provided  for  aU,  without  distinc* 
tion  of  creed,  or  sect.  Those  who  do 
not  choose  to  use  them  must  provide  for 
themselves  what  they  require."  When 
this  determination  is  made  known 
the  issue  wiU  be  changed.  When  the 
Boman  Catholic  IVelatee  see  that  deter- 
mination of  the  L^slature  to  be  unal- 
terable, and  that  they  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  sympathies  of  their 
flocks,  then  it  is  not  improbable  that^  as 
a  last  desperate  eflbrt  to  keep  their  hold 
on  the  people,  they  may  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Archbishop  M*  Hale  and  go  in 
for  Home  Rule.  But  it  will  be  too 
late.  The  Irish  population  is  no  longer 
st^^ped  in  that  degradation  of  ignorance 
and  want  which  made  it  so  easily  de- 
luded oO  years  agv».  Education  has  done 
much  to  raise  them ;  material  prosperity 
has  done  mow.  and  if  you  will  but  give 
them  fair  play  on  education — and  fair 
play  they  have  never  yet  had  —  that 
aptitade  for  culrur?  which  was  so  well 
descrilxd  by  the  Prime  Minister  will 
btxat  the  priests  in  the  OoIle^:>«s  as  it 
has  alTV.^3y  Kx'iten  them  in  the  JchvX^K 
and  Irctlar.d  wiU  add  another  instance 
to  that  of  nations  that  have  aoquired 
fe^sh  lite  by  freeir*^:  themselves  from 
the  fet^vrs  o.f  the  priests.  And  now  I 
ffiTist  Wfrre  1  OvMidu.ie  refer  to  the  0» 
nemiru:  Bxiy  a::.i  the  Ar.tendr.ie.nt  of 
lie  hon.  Men>»er  fv->r  Kinxr's  1-ynn  ^Mr. 
Bomif,  When,  aK^nt  a  foTtni*rht 
ag-vX  th:  Lot..  Mesnber  for  Soiuth-wes^t 
TAT?.-:&sh:re  ^Hr.  A,  Oross^  asked  tiie 
Qx^remment  to  lay  the  nar.*.es  v-rf  the  pro* 


posed  Council  on  the  Table,  I  was  not 
surprised  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do  so,  and  I  am  not  surprised  now. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  these  ^Q^culties  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  proceeding  of  the  Prelates 
on  Friday  last,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  has  oeen  perceived  by  the  Govern- 
ment. On  Monday  last  flie  Prime  Mi- 
nister, in  his  anticipatory  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  told  us  that  the  Gbvemment  were 
about  to  offer  those  appointments  to  the 
most  eminent  men  they  could  find.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  us  no  less  than 
four  forms  of  imaginary  answers  which 
might  be  received  from  those  to  whom  the 
Government  might  apply,  all  tending  to 
show  that  they  would  naturally  decline  to 
commit  themselves  until  they  knew  in 
what  form  the  Bill  would  come  out  of 
Committee.  Such  were  the  answers 
which  might  have  been  given  before 
last  Friday.  But  I  venture  to  say  the 
answers  now  would  be  very  different. 
Those  eminent  men  will  not  now  say, 
''  we  want  to  see  the  form  in  which  the 
Bin  emerges  from  Oommittee;"  but 
they  will  say  we  want  to  know  "what 
will  be  the  relation  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholio  Bishops  to  the  new  TJniversity. 
Are  they  to  dedare  war  against  it  ? 
Because  as  the  Queen's  CoU^pes  have 
been  excommunicated;  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege, has  received  notice  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  even  that  -  now  famous 
institution,  Magee  College,  has  rendered 
itself  too  notorious  to  escape,  we  want 
to  know  if  your  new  University,  to 
which  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  infuse 
affiliation,  is  to  be  excommunicated  also. 
And  if  so.  where  wiU  your  Professors 
be  ?  It  is  qxdte  evident  that  the  new 
system  will  be  a  ftilure,  and  our  feel- 
ing of  self-respect.  wiH  not  pennit  us 
to  be  ai^sociatM  with  it."  The  ques- 
tion, thew5>re.  is  not  who  the  new 
Council  are  to  be^  but  whether  the  Go- 
vernment can  g>e<t  anything  at  all  worthy 
c^f  the  name  of  Oounnl,  Or  they  may 
have  another  plan.  They  may  do  what 
thev  did  with  the  National  Board  in 
l>uWin.  W^en  it  w^ts  first  eslmblished, 
Koman  Catholic  dipiitaries  had  a  seat 
at  the  IV^aTd,  aisd  avowedly  as  friends 
of  the  systeorr* :  b-ut  S2::»e  the  death  of 
IVan  MVylec,  in  l$if4,  no  Soman  Oa- 
;  thohf  diir.itaiT  has  beoi  aDowed  to 
!  t;ake  a  5ioat  ^*in  it.  as^d  ^Mn  that  un- 
\  fvVt3tmat^chaKrew»ir.ad<vaad,Iregrot 
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to  say,  by  a  Liberal  Adminktration, 
which  lias  destroyed  the  Board.  In- 
stead of  having  Cominissioners  who  were 
friends  of  the  system  it  became  a  rule 
that  the  Board  should  coneist  of  an  equal 
number  of  Protestants  and  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics, thus  introducing  thoso  religious 
diiforences  which  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  system  to  ignore,  and  Commis- 
sioners are  now  selected  not  for  their 
educational,  but  for  their  religious  re- 
commendations, and  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  now  feel  it  consisteiit  with  tlxeir 
sense  of  honour  and  duty  to  sit  on  that 
Board,  to  administer  a  system  which 
they  disapprove  of  and  would  destroy. 
Are  you  going  to  repeat  that  in  the  con- 
stitution of  your  new  Governing  Body  ? 
As  you  cannot  get  men  of  eminence  who 
would  raise  the  Umvei-sityy  shall  you 
take  inferior  men  who  will  degrade  it  ? 
And  I  beg  to  ask  another  question.  Are 
ecclesiastics  to  be  members  of  the  Board  ? 
because,  if  theology  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  teaching,  I  do  not  see  why 
ecclesiastics  should  be  admitted.  And 
yet  we  hear  that  Roman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates are  to  be  appointed.  For  all  these 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
see  these  names.  And  now,  Sir,  as  to 
that  moat  important  question  of  the  vote 
we  shall  all  to  give  when  this  debate 
comes  to  an  end.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding I  apprehend  will  be  this — that 
the  Amendment  will  be  first  put  fmm 
the  Chair;  ^d  if  that  be  negatived,  the 
Vote  will  then  be  taken  on  the  Main 
Question  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  seoond  time  ;  *'  and  if  the  **  noes ''  are 
the  majority  the  Bill  is  lost.  Now,  I 
cannot  vote,  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kang's  Lynn,  I  think 
it  has  raised  a  most  useful  question,  and 
shown  the  insuperable  difRculties  in  the 
way  of  a  good  Governing  Body,  It  has, 
so  far  done  good  service.  But  it  was 
plainly  impossible  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  28  names  ready  to  place 
on  the  Table  to-day,  and  I  cannot  censure 
them  for  not  performing  an  impossibility. 
If,  however,  the  Amendment  is  with- 
drawn, then  the  way  is  made  clear.  For 
those  whe  feel  such  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  that  they  are  determined 
to  reject  it  at  all  hazards,  the  direct  and 
manly  course — the  strictly  Parliamentary 
course — is  to  divide  on  the  second  read- 
ing. I  think  the  Bill  ought  to  have 
been  withdrawn  last  Monday.  I  think 
such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 


Pi-ime  Minister  would  have  been  respect- 
ful to  the  House ;   would  have  shown 
consideration  for  his  party;  and  would j 
have  been  honourable  and  loyal  to  his  ( 
OoUeaguGs,     But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  has  not  thought  fit  to  withdraw^ 
the  Bill — he  is  determined  to  press  it ; 
and  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  hia 
determination     to    do    so,  in    defiance^ 
of  the  universal  feeling  of  the  House, 
is  little  short  of  an  affront.     Sir,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU,  and  I  hope  that  its  rejection  by  ai 
majority  will  make  it  knowTi  that  there 
yet  exists  a  spirit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  win  not  permit  any  Minister 
to  degrade  the  Legislation  or  destroy  the 
independence  of  Parliament. 

Mk.  CniOHESTEK  FORTESCUE  i 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  rise  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  be- 
cause I  cannot  conceive  a  speech  more 
hostile  to  tlie  Bill  of  the   Government 
than  that  which  he  has  delivered,   andl 
which   appropriately  concluded  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading — although  he  is  not^i 
as  I  understand  him,  in  favour  of  th©| 
Amendment  at  this  moment  before  th€ 
House.     As  to  the  position  of  the  right  i 
hon.    Gentleman    with    regard    to    the 
measure,   I  confess  I   am  not  able  to 
obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  it  beyond  thoj 
fact  that  he  is  hostile  to  it  upon  ever 
single  ground.     It  is,  however,  impos 
sible  to  reconcile  his  preamble  with  the 

§reat  body  of  his  speech.  The  right  hon. 
entleman  condenuis  the  Bill  uj>on  very 
many  grounds,  but  especially  upon  the 
ground  that  it  will  be  an  injury  to  and  a 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  united 
and  mixed  education  in  Ireland ;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  his  speech  I  understood 
him  to  maintain  that  this  Bill  ought  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  Government  and 
rejected  by  the  Hon  se  because  the  Ronian 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  had  expressed 
their  objection  to  it  on  the  ground  that,  in 
tlieir  opinion,  it  would  continue  and  exalt 
the  system  of  united  and  mixed  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  I  leave  that  question  to 
be  settled  between  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  Irish  Bishops,  But  had. 
I  felt  myself  in  any  way  bound  by  th6 
lengthened  preamble  of  the  right  hon/ 
Gentleman  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
say  a  single  word  on  the  question  of  this 
BUI,  because  he  said  that  the  whole 
tiling  was  over,  and  that  it  was  a  positive 
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affiant  to  the  House  to  ask  it  to  go  on 
with  the  measure  under  present  circum* 
stances.  But  let  me  aslc  the  House  how 
much  discussion  has  this  Bill  received  at 
its  hands  ?  Would  it  have  been  respectful 
to  the  House  for  the  Gbvemment  to  come 
down  and  say  that  the  Irish  Bishops  and 
several  other  highly  respectable  people 
having  condemned  the  Bill,  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  withdraw  the  mea- 
sure on  the  second  night  of  the  discus- 
sion upon  it,  without  giving  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  it  ?  I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's pardon.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
Bill  should  have  been  withdrawn  on  the 
second  night  of  the  debate^he  said  it 
should  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  first 
night,  [Mr.  Horsiojn  :  Hear,  hear !]  I 
gave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  credit 
for  more  common  sense  than  I  should 
have  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  Member  in  this  House  is  of  opi- 
jdon  that  the  Bill  ought  to  have  been 
withdrawn  on  ihe  first  night  of  the  de- 
bate upon  it ;  I  do  not  believe  that  be- 
sides the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
strongest  partisan  in  this  House  believes 
tliat  the  Government  would  have  done 
their  duty^  or  have  shown  due  respect 
for  this  House,  had  they  not  determined, 
as  they  have  done,  to  cArry  this  measure 
forward  and  to  test  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  it, 
instead  of  relying  upon  the  declaration, 
condenmation,  or  criticism  of  any  party, 
however  respectable  or  however  influ- 
ential. Her  Majesty's  Government  hav- 
ing, therefore,  determined  not  to  give  the 
**  go  by"  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
tile  manner  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Osntieman,  I  will  now  proceed  to  ad- 
dress to  the  House  some  observations 
upon  the  general  merits  of  the  BiU.  I 
may  preface  those  observations  by  say- 
ing uiat  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
its  details,  which  may  be  more  oon- 
Yenietotly  discussed  in  Committee,  and 
among  those  details  I  class  that  important 
part  of  the  Bill,  upon  which  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  dwelt  very  forcibly, 
which  relates  to  the  abolition  of  Gul- 
way  CoU^e.  In  dealiog  with  the  broad 
features  of  the  Bill  I  wish,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  to  refer  to  the 
two  sides  of  this  great  question — as  it  is 
viewed  by  the  P^testants  and  by  the 
Biikman  Catholics  of  IreLand^  a  country 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  so 
intimately  oonnected*    And  fint,  with 


regard  to  the  Protestant  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  begin  with  the  views  which 
appear  to  be  entertained  by  the  Queen's 
XJniveraity  upon  the  subject.  We  have 
lately  been  addressed  by  a  body  which 
claims  to  represent  that  University  in  an 
elaborate  blue  book,  whichlooks  as  though 
it  had  emanated  from  this  House  ;  and 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  sent  to  every 
Member  of  this  House.  The  body  which 
has  issued  that  book  is  the  Convocation 
of  the  Queen^s  University  in  Ireland; 
and  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  the  tone  in  which  that  book  is 
written.  The  Queen^s  University  in  Ire* 
land  is  far  more  talkative  and  dictatorial 
on  this  great  subject  of  Irish  Edu- 
cation than  its  great  and  elder  sister  in 
Dublin  has  ever  ventured  to  be,  I  wish 
to  remind  the  House  that  it  is  not  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  that 
speaks  to  us  in  this  production.  The 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  is  a 
very  eminent  body,  but  it  is  generally 
silent.  The  Queen's  University,  how- 
ever, possesses  an  institution  unknown, 
I  believe,  in  the  history  of  any  other 
Univeraihr — that  is  to  say,  a  Convo- 
cation which  consists,  not,  as  is  the 
case  here,  of  those  who  have  obtained 
their  Master  of  Arts  degree,  but  of 
every  youth  who  has  just  taken  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  that  Univer- 
sity. It  is  this  Convocation  of  th«^ 
Queen's  University,  thus  constituted, 
that  makes  itself  prominent  on  everj' 
occasion  of  this  kind  when  subjects  re- 
lating to  Irish  education  are  under  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  know  how  other  hon. 
Members  may  regard  the  proceedings  of 
this  body;  but  I  confess  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  growing  rather  tired  of 
the  lectures  which  are  being  so  eonstantiy 
administered  to  us  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  Queen's  University  upon  th*> 
great  and  glorious  subject  of  united  and 
mi:zed  education  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to 
speak  with  no  disrespect  of  the  body  in 
which  I  refer ;  but  it  is  never  tired  of 
enunciating  general  principles  by  which 
we  are  to  be  guided  in  determining  this 
question.  Thus  we  are  told  that  **  edu- 
cation must  be  harmonious  throughout 
the  land ;  '*  **  that  mixed  education  must 
reign  in  all  places  of  instruction,  from 
the  highest  to  the  low^t  ;*'  *'  that  this 
must  be  the  guiding  principle  of  ewsty 
University,  every  College,  and  every 
village  a^ool."  In  the  meantime,  while 
this  glorification  of  mixed  ednioation  ia 
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going  on  from  year  to  year,  what  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  Why,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  now  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  not  only  strictly  denominationali 
but  actually  in  ecclesiastical  establish* 
ments — the  education  of  the  students 
being  almost  without  exception  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics.  This  is  the  residt 
of  the  i)olicy  we  have  hitherto  pursued 
upon  this  question,  and  such  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  when  our  policy  ignores  the 
facts  and  feelings  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  Btit  let  us  go  a  little  further.  It 
is  insisted  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
Queen's  University  that  harmony  shall 
be  maintained  between  the  present  na- 
tional system  of  education  and  Univer* 
sity  education  in  Ireland.  But  does  the 
Convocation  of  the  Queen's  University 
fancy,  or  do  hon.  Members  fancy  —  I 
know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fancies, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  else 
does  —  that  the  mass  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Ireland  are  established  and 
cjonducted  upon  the  mixed  system  ?  I 
fthould  have  imagined  that  at  this  time 
of  day  such  a  delusion  as  that  no  longer 
existed.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Genfle- 
tnaQ  hofl  been  repeating  to-night  pre- 
oiflely  the  language  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  Queen's  Universi^.  No  doubt, 
he  took  it  out  of  their  book.  The  fact 
is  that  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
have  adapted  themselves  on  all  sides  to 
the  cireumBtances  and  feelings  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  are  denomi- 
national in  their  establishment  and  in 
their  government ;  and  this  is  shown  by 
the  strict  provisions  which  are  in  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  conscience  of  the 
minority.  To  say/ therefore,  that  these 
Bchoola  are  established  upon  the  united  or 
the  secular  system,  and  that  therefore  we 
ought  carefully  to  make  our  higher  edu- 
cation conform  to  that  model  system,  is 
to  totally  misapprehend  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Then  the  Convocation  of  the 
Queen's  University  goes  on  to  declare 
that  University  education  must  be  colle- 

fiate  and  nothing  else  ;  that  no  one  must 
e  permitted  to  obtain  an  University 
degree  except  through  a  College  ;  while 
it  insists  that  that  College  must  be 
undenominational,  and  must  be  included 
within  an  Irish  University.  I  should 
like  to  ask  English  Members,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy),  whether  they  would  endorse 


the  view  that  in  future  no  College  should 
be  aflUiated  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
University  unless  it  was  founded  upon 
undenominational  principles.  Personally 
I  have  no  pecuUar  liking  for  denomina- 
tional Colleges,  and  I  should  not  wish 
to  send  a  son  of  mine  to  one ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  it  were  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try at  this  moment  that  in  the  future  it 
should  be  impossible  to  found  or  to  main- 
tain within  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  Colleges  for  the  special 
benefit  of  certain  religious  communities, 
a  greater  piece  of  tyranny  I  cannot 
imagine*  Therefore,  when  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Queen's  University  says 
that  University  education  in  Ireland  must 
be  collegiate,  and  that  it  must  be  unde- 
nominational at  the  same  time,  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  is  a  proposition  which 
English  politicians  cannot  adopt.  To 
say  that  in  Ireland  it  is  to  be  impossible 
for  any  young  man  to  attain  any  Univer- 
sity honours  or  degrees  unless  he  con- 
sents to  pass  through  a  more  or  leas 
expensive  College  whose  teaching  is  con- 
trary to  his  religious  feelings,  is  opposed 
to  common  sense  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  What  does  the 
Convocation  of  the  Queen's  University 
say  to  the  practice  which  has  prevailed 
for  generations  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  ?  Has  not  the  University,  which 
includes  only  one  great  College — Trinity 
College — found  it  impossible  to  impose 
such  restrictions  ?  A\nfiat,  then,  becomes 
of  the  cry  that  you  must  have  no  Uni* 
versity  education  in  Ireland  unless  it  be 
collegiate?  To  tell  Irishmen,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  that  unless  they  choose  to 
accept  the  most  elaborate  and  most  expen- 
sive education  which  can  be  devised  they 
shall  have  none  at  all,  is  a  view  which 
will  bear  no  examination.  I  recommend 
the  House  not  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  of  Convocation  of  Queen*a 
University,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
we  should  always  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  a  similar  body  at  our 
English  Universities.  Before  saying 
something  on  the  great  University  of 
Trinity  UoUege,  I  must  protest  against  a 
version  put  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Horsman)  on  something  said  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  on 
Monday  night.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  got  it  into  his  head  tlmt  my  noble 
Friend  directed  some  threat  against 
Trinity  College  for  opposing  this  scheme. 
[Mr.  HoESMAW:  I  said  it  was  one  of 
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tluee  thiiiga — a  tkreat,  a  prediction,  or 
a  waraing.]  I  can  assure  Mm  that  my 
noble  Friend  intended  no  tlireat  what- 
ever. He  merely  wished  to  point  out 
what  might  in  his  view  be  the  historical 
consequences  of  the  rejection  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  nothing  was  further  fi*om  his 
mind  than  any  threat.  Now,  as  to  Tri* 
nity  Gollef^e,  mj  affections  are  due  to 
another  Univeraity ;  but  I  can  assure 
members  of  Trinity  College  that  I  regard 
it  with  unfeigned  respect,  I  demur, 
however,  to  my  right  hon.  Friend's  state- 
ment that  all  its  wants  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  let  it  alone.  [Mr.  Horsmax: 
I  said  let  the  pre e oat  system  of  educa- 
tion alone.]  I  think  my  right  hon. 
Friend  applied  it  to  Ti-inity  College. 
[Mr.  HoESMAN  :  Certainly  not.]  Well, 
ih^  view  of  a  great  many  of  its  friends 
is  that  we  are  to  let  it  alone,  and  that 
beyond  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  which  they 
have,  I  think,  reluctantly  and  at  the  last 
moment  brought  themselves  to  endorse, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  let  it  alone.  No 
one,  however,  will  deny  that  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  State,  and  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  let  alone.  It  is  a  question  of 
poUey  and  wisdom  for  Parliament  to 
determine.  We  all  know  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bublin  was  not  founded  as  an 
Irish  University,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  the  University  of  the  Palo. 
That  was  no  fault  of  its  own^  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  time.  It  was  the  Univeraity 
of  the  colony  t  and  although  the  intention 
doubtless  was  that  it  should  grow  int<:> 
a  National  University,  because  it  was 
hoped  that  all  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  conform  to  the  established  re- 
ligion, that  intention  has  never  been 
realized.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
liberality  and  of  distinguished  services, 
it  remains  still  to  a  great  extent  what 
may  be  called  a  colonial,  and  not  a 
national  University.  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  has  struck  many  roots  into  the  national 
soil,  and  that  it  has  sheltered  and  nur- 
tured many  distinguished  men ;  but 
from  its  liistoric  position  and  unavoid- 
able circuuifetances  it  has  never  yet 
reaciied  the  position  of  a  truly  national 
University.  Now,  whether  we  are  wrong 
in  the  moans  or  not,  our  sincere  object 
is  to  make  it  national.  Without  in  the 
slightest  degree  desiring  to  abate  its 
power  or  prestige,  our  object  is  to  convert 
it  into  a  truly  national  University  for 
Ireland.    The  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 


l^Mr.  Fawcett)  thinks  the  mere  opening 
of  Trinity  College  to  all  denomtaatiass 
will  convert  it  into  a  national  Univer- 
sity ;  but  I  have  always  been  obliged  to 
differ  from  that  view.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  applied  to  Ireland  in  a  way  most 
misleading  to  himself  and  others  the 
experienee  gained  from  the  Universitiea 
of  England,  whereas  the  problem  in  the 
two  cases  is  totally  different.  It  was 
one  thing  to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  the 
struggle  between  the  Protestants  within 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Pro- 
testants without  it ;  but  it  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  solve  the  que^fciona 
which  existed  between  the  Irish  Protest 
tants  and  the  Wsh  Catholics.  It  wafl 
one  thing  to  open  the  door  to  those  de- 
termined to  enter,  and  who  had,  in  fact, 
forced  it ;  it  is  another  thing  to  open  the 
door  to  Boman  Catholics  who  do  not  aak 
for  it,  but  ask  for  something  else.  Owin^ 
to  that  fallacious  analogy  numbers  of 
people  in  this  country  have  entirely  mis- 
taken the  difficulties  and  conditions  of 
the  Irish  problem.  It  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  solved  by  merely  enabling 
Roman  Catholics  to  enter  what  has  long 
been,  and  wiU  long  continue  to  be,  a 
Protestant  stronghold.  It  can  only  be 
solved,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  method  so 
admirably  explained  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government — 
namely,  by  separating  the  g^at  College 
of  Trinity  from  the  University,  and  by 
constituting  a  new  form  of  government 
for  the  University  as  such.  A  new  foraa 
of  government  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  end  we  have  in  view;  and  if  so, 
what  other  form  could  we  have  proposed? 
AVhat  plan  could  we  have  proposed  but 
the  nomination  of  the  Council  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Crown,  with  the 
assent  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  of 
tiding  over  the  great  change,  and  of 
falling  back  within  a  few  years  into  the 
academical  groove,  and  making  the  Coun- 
cil a  truly  academical  body  ?  We  believed 
no  other  plan  would  meet  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  are  still  convinced  that 
the  dangers  which  some  hon.  Membere 
see  in  it  are  either  imaginary  or  so 
slight  as  to  form  no  objection  to  a 
scheme  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  tho 
case.  There  is  an  idea  that  a  mixed 
aca*lemical  or  educational  body  in  Ire* 
land  must  fall  into  party  grooves,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  har- 
mony must  regulate  their  conduct  by 
intorests  other  than  those  of  education* 
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Now,  I  do  not  know  what  reason  they 
tind  fur  that  opinion.  Mj  right  hon. 
Friend  says  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  destroyed  by  the  consti- 
tution it  received  somo  years  ago,  t!ia 
equal  division  of  its  members  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Now^  that  Boai'd  is  far  more  likely 
than  the  Council  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity to  be  mixed  up  with  politics.  It 
has  to  deal  with  a  purely  Parliamentary 
By  stem,  based  on  an  annual  Vote  of  this 
House,  and  is  far  more  disposed  to  poll* 
tical  and  party  intluences  than  a  Uni- 
versity Council ;  but  with  all  these  dis- 
advantages, the  Board  imder  its  present 
constitution  has  been  a  highly  successful 
body^ — certainly  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful institutions  in  Ireland.  The  partisan 
differences  which  have  been  spoken  of 
have  been  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  while 
its  ordinary  and  almost  constant  work- 
ing has  been  of  the  most  harmonious 
kind,  directed  to  the  true  objects  of  a 
great  system  of  education,  Then,  take 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Umversity. 
Can  anyone  say  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University  has  shown  any  signs 
of  partisanship  ?  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing so.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  moment 
a  few  years  since  when  the  question  of 
tlie  Supplemental  Charter  caused  a  very 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Senate  ;  but  I  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing  that  the  very 
gentlemen  who  fought,  and  hotly  enough, 
over  that  question,  united  together  with 
the  greatest  harmony  and  diUgence  in 
drawing  up  a  most  admirable  set  of  rules 
and  ordinances  for  the  working  of  the 
new  system,  I  know,  too,  that,  with 
those  rules  and  ordinances  before  them, 
a  groat  number  of  young  Irishmen  who 
had  not  joined  the  Queen's  University 
were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  8<:>  given  to  them,  and  that 
in  some  cases  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
announced  their  intention  to  require  the 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  to  obtain  in 
the  first  instance  a  degree  in  Arts  in  the 
Queen's  University.  Well,  that  body, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  wliich 
were  occasioned  by  the  discuBsion  of  the 
Supplemental  Charter,  worked  harmo- 
niously together  for  the  attainment  of 
the  common  object  they  all  had  in  view. 
There  is  another  body  well  known  to 
Irishmen,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  all 
hon.  Members  of  the  House,  of  which 
the  same  thing  may  with  equal  truth  be 


said.  I  allude  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca* 
demy,  which  was  founded  in  Dublin  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  in  Ireland.  The  first 
Council  of  that  body  was  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  just  as  it  was  proposed  in 
this  Bill  that  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  named  by  Parliament, 
and  vacancies  have  since  been  filled  up 
by  a  system  of  nomination  and  election 
within  the  Academy  itself.  And  what 
is  the  present  position  of  that  body  ?  It 
contains  a  number  of  the  very  best  names 
in  Ireland  in  the  walks  of  science  and 
leaming^ — a  mixture  of  eminent  Protes- 
tants and  equally  eminent  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Among  its  members  are  Mr. 
Sullivan,  Professor  Hennessy,  IVofessor 
Houghton,  Professor  Ingham,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson.  My  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Dr,  Ball)  is  also  a 
member  of  it,  and  neither  politics  nor 
sectarianism  ever  enter  into  its  delibera* 
tions.  But  then,  Sir,  we  are  told  that 
the  Council  of  this  proposed  University 
is  to  be  swamped  by  representatives 
of  what  are  eailed  the  ^'  bogus''  Col- 
leges* How  that  idea  has  got  into  men's 
minds  I  do  not  know,  except  in  this  way 
—that  some  ingenious  opponent  of  the 
Bill  has  produced  a  list  in  the  Irish 
newspapers  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Colleges  which  he  could  find  in  Thomas 
Directory  and  stated  that  these  have 
all  been  scheduled  in  the  Bill.  Tliat  is 
the  best  explanation  I  can  tind  of  the 
idea  which  prevails ;  but  anything  more 
entirely  a  matter  of  imagination  cannot 
be  conceived.  The  Government  never 
meant  to  extend  the  Schedule  beyond  a 
very  small  number  of  Colleges  indeed, 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  showed  by  his  Amend- 
ment the  other  night  that  he  had  no 
intention  from  the  first  of  encouraging 
the  multipHcation  of  inferior  Colleges  to 
be  attached  to  the  University,  and  to 
cajry  with  them  representation  in  the 
Council,  For  myself,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  I  should  deprecate  any 
such  proposal,  I  am  sure  the  Gt)vemiug 
Body  of  the  University  would  not  allow 
such  a  state  of  things  to  exist ;  but  if 
further  precautions  were  required  the 
Prime  Minister  has  provided  them. 
Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  in  a  few 
years  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  able  so 
to  use  and  manipulate  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  moi'O  especially  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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Council — ^that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  predominance  in  that  body.  Well, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are 
extravagantly  jealous  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic element  see  plainly  enough  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the  Bo- 
man  Cathcmcs,  if  they  choose  to  make  a 
vigorous  use  of  opportunities  afforded 
to  them,  may  attain  an  advantageous 
and  important  position.  If  any  hon. 
Member  thinks  that  that  is  an  undesirable 
object,  then  I  say  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  point  with  him.  Why,  Sir, 
that  is  the  object  of  the  Bill.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  BiU  is  that  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  educational 
privileges  of  which  they  are  now  de- 
prived, and  an  important  position,  hav- 
ing reference  to  their  numbers,  in  the 
national  University.  And  why  should 
they  not  ?  Have  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land so  little  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  enormous  advantages  with 
which  they  start,  and  which  are  still 
assured  to  them,  that  they  are  afraid 
of  not  being  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
an  open  and  widened  University,  re- 
presenting every  denomination  in  Ire- 
land ?  I,  for  one,  will  not  throw  a  slur 
upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  sup- 
posing that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  position  in  that  body, 
where  they  are  as  much  entitled  as  any 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  exercise 
that  influence  which  is  their  due,  and 
which  doubtless  they  will  always  exer- 
cise in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
their  energies,  their  vigour,  and  their 
numbers.  But  then  we  are  told  that 
the  whole  plan  is  spoilt  by  what  are 
called  the  *  *  gagging  clauses. ' '  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Horsman)  lays  stress  upon  that 
point.  Well,  Sir,  those  clauses,  although 
we  consider  them  very  important,  are 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  BUI.  Let  me 
ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  the  House 
what  it  aU  amounts  to.  I  deny,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  subjects  of  Ethics 
and  Modem  History  are  excluded  from 
the  University  course  ;  and  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  foreign  Uni- 
versities wiU  know  that  it  has  happened 
over  and  over  again  that  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  is  not  set  up  with  absolute  fulness. 
Why,  there  is  a  case  of  the  kind  not 
very  far  from  these  walls.  I  aUude  to 
University  CoUege,  London,  in  which 
there  has  never  been  a  Chair  of  Moral 
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PhUosophy.  At  aU  events,  the  want  of 
completeness  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  under 
this  BiU — which,  we  regret  to  think,  is 
dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
— is  far  from  a  condemnation  of  the 
proposed  national  University.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  talks  as  if  the  ''gagging 
clauses  "  were  imposed  upon  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Why,  Sir,  no  Protestant  in  Ire- 
land, and  no  Irish  Eoman  CathoHc  who 
does  not  object  to  Trinity  CoUege  or  the 
Queen's  University,  wiU  be  deprived  of 
anything  whatever.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case.  Trinity  CoUege  may,  if 
it  pleases,  make  more  than  ever  of  those 
subjects  which  are  excluded  from  the 
Professoriate  of  the  University,  enjoy- 
ing aU  the  benefits  of  that  Professoriate 
for  other  branches  of  learning.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin,  or  of  the  University  of  DubUn, 
I  should  rejoice  to  think  that  it  was 
about  to  be  placed  upon  a  far  wider  and 
more  national  footing  than  either  has 
ever  occupied.  I  should  rejoice  to  think 
that  I  was  a  member  not  only  of  a  great 
CoUege,  but  also  of  a  great  and  national 
University.  But,  Sir,  whether  that  Uni- 
versity shaU  be  national  wiU  depend 
upon  the  Boman  CathoUcs  themselves, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  shaU  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  who  deny  that  there  is 
any  Eoman  CathoHc  question  at  aU  in  this 
matter.  That  was  the  Une  formerly  taken 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair),  and  also,  the  other  night,  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Calne 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzraaurice) ;  but  with 
aU  respect  to  them,  I  decline  to  discuss 
that  part  of  the  subject  with  them. 
When  Ireland  shows  this  House,  by 
every  voice  she  can  command,  that  that 
is  her  feeling,  it  is,  I  think,  right  that 
this  House  should  pay  respect  to  the 
notification.  I  pass,  however,  from  that 
question  with  one  remark  only,  which  I 
think  worth  putting  to  the  House.  The 
strong  point  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  that  in  his  calculation  of  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  Protestants  and  Eo- 
man CathoUcs  in  Ireland  receiving  the 
higher  education  he  throws  into  the 
scsde  the  whole  number  of  the  young 
men  in  Ireland  receiving  education  for 
the  priesthood.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  class  from  which  young 
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Roman  Catholic  eoelesiastics  are  largely 
drawn  in  Ireland  is  the  Bmall  farmers 
class,  one  which,  except  for  the  piirposes 
of  the  priesthood,  is  not  available  for 
thn  higher  UniverBity  education  at  all. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  admit  of  compari- 
Bon  with  the  class  that  funaished  candi* 
dates  for  the  late  EstabHshed  Church  . 
That  circumstance  alone  would  be  found 
by  anyone  looking  into  the  matter  very 
greatly  to  disturb  the  calculations  of  the 
hon,  Member  for  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Now,  I  should  not  be  dealing 
csanoidly  with  the  House  if  I  did  not  say 
that  I  have  always  been  and  am  still  an 
advocate  for  collegiate  endowment  in 
this  particular  case.  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  right  to  treat  the  case  of 
Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland  as  an  excep- 
tional case  ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  not  only  is  that  not  the  view 
taken  by  the  coimtry  at  large,  but  that 
the  view  taken  by  the  country  is  a  per- 
fectly impartial  one.  I  believe  if  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  were  reversed, 
or  if  the  state  of  things  which  exists  in 
Ireland  prevailed  in  England,  the  feeling 
would  still  be  the  same.  To  put  a 
hypothetical  case,  supposing  the  teach- 
ing at  the  Univereity  of  Oxford  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  inspire  English 
parents  with  suspicion,  and  supposing 
they  set  up  a  separate  College  with 
separate  teachers,  as  the  Boman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  have  done,  does  anyone  ima- 
gine that  an  application  to  this  House 
for  assistance  would  be  attended  with 
success  ?  Why,  Parliament  would  not 
give  a  farthing  to  any  such  purpose. 
Therefore,  at  all  events,  the  view  taken 
by  the  country  is  a  perfectly  impartial 
one,  and  is  not  intended  as  a  slur  or 
special  disadvantage  to  any  body  of  the 
people.  Again,  has  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened  in  any  other  country  ?  Take 
the  ease  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  At 
one  time  the  people  of  Holland  were 
possessed  of  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcott)  in  respect  to  this  subject. 
They  thought  they  knew  better  than  the 
people  of  Belgium  what  was  good  for 
them,  and  they  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  the  Belgians  a  measure  which  may 
be  described  as  a  sort  of  *^  FawcetVs** 
BiE  for  Belgium.  The  result  of  that 
measure  is  very  well  known.  But  if  that 
result  is  worth  the  remembrance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  what  followed 
equally  deserves  recollection  by  Eoman 
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Catholics.  The  Belgian  Government  was 
established,  and  they  introduced  an  edu- 
oational  system.  What  did  they  do  ? 
They  founded  two  State  Colleges.  They 
left  the  philosophers  to  set  up  a  College 
for  themselves,  and  they  permitted  the  Ca- 
tholics to  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  gave 
them  nothing.  The  result  is  that  the  Col- 
lege atLouvain  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  Belgium.  What  we  are  endeavour* 
ing  to  do  is  to  offer  the  best  teaching 
on  certain  subjects  to  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Has  it  come  to 
this — that  no  Catholic  young  man  is  to 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  education  from 
Protestant  teachers  ?  I  trust  not.  The 
same  objection  would,  in  my  opinion, 
extend  to  his  deriving  any  instruction 
from  books  written  by  Protestants.  1 
am  still  unable  to  bring  myself  to  think 
that  a  great  measure  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  condemned  because  among  its  provi- 
sions it  contains  a  proposal  that  Profes- 
sors on  certain  subjects  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governing  Body^  without 
any  compulsion  on  anybody  to  attend 
their  lectures  ;  and  because  it  is  thought 
that  this  duty  cannot  be  safely  intrusted 
to  a  Governing  Body  composed,  as  we 
hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
the  confidence  of  men  of  all  creeds  in 
Ireland.  But  the  great  question  is,  whe- 
ther after  all  the  Government  do  not 
offer  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
a  great  opportunity  which  it  will  not  be 
for  their  advantage  to  neglect?  It  ia 
charged  against  our  Bill  that  it  does  not 
redress  the  historical  grievance  of  Ire- 
land in  this  mattei  of  educational  en- 
dowment. That  I  of  course  admit.  It 
does  not  directly  reverse  the  effects  of 
Irish  history ;  but  what  I  would  ven- 
ture to  point  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  is  this — that  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  which  if  vigorously  made 
use  of  will  in  a  few  years*  time  permit 
them  to  do  almost  all  that  they  want  to 
do.  We  offer  them  the  means  of  vastly 
increasing  and  elevating  the  education 
of  the  people.  We  desire  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  constituting  a  College, 
which  shall  afford  a  place  of  shelter  to 
their  young  men,  within  a  great  Uni- 
versity so  constituted  as  to  be  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  Catholic  students,  and 
able  to  give  sound  teaching  to  any  stu- 
dents who  may  feel  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Such  a  College,  though  not 
directly  aided  by  the  State,  under  the 
wing  of  the  University  would  enable  a 
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vast  number  of  Soman  Catholic  young 
men  with  perfect  safety  to  their  religious 
oonvictionSy  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
most  scrupulous  Boman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, to  avail  themselyes  of  the  great 
educational  advantages  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  carry  off  their  due  share 
of  its  honours  and  prizes.  It  appears 
to  me  most  desirable  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  should  not 
let  slip  the  present  opportunity.  To 
do  so  would  probably  postpone  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  for  another  ge- 
neration. There  never  was  a  time  in  &e 
educational  history  of  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Boman  Catholics,  in  which 
the  words  of  Shakespeare  were  of  truer 
application — 

**  There  is  a  tide  in  the  a£Eair8  of  men 
Whioh,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 
Omitted,  aU  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

That  is  my  belief.  I  assure  the  House 
and  my  Boman  Catholic  friends  that 
if  I  did  not  sincerely  believe  that  the 
measure,  however  imperfect  they  may 
think  it,  might  be  made  the  means  of  the 
highest  advancement  in  the  education  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  I  should  not  be 
standing  here  to  speak  in  its  favour. 
But  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  if  they 
will  only  make  a  vigorous  and  liberal 
effbrt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  measure 
now  within  their  ^wer,  they  may  within 
a  few  years,  raise  the  great  body  to 
which  they  belong  to  that  high  and 
equal  level  of  a  liberal  education  which 
every  hon.  Member  of  this  House  must 
wish  them  to  attain  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  PEBCY  WYNDHAM  said,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  met  the  Amend- 
ment by  giving  various  reasons  why  it 
was  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Council;  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
House  had  only  half  the  measure  before 
it.  That  half  was  contained  in  the 
printed  Bill;  but  the  other  half,  re- 
lating to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
which  would  determine  the  character  of 
the  University  for  the  first  10  years,  was 
altogether  hidden  from  the  House,  and 
the  amendment  was  brought  forwskrd  to 
remove  this  veil  of  darkness.  He  was 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Prime  Minister  to  give  the  House  the 
names  of  the  Council  at  the  present  time, 
and  he  agreed  that  until  the  Bill  had  made 
some  progress  it  would  be  impossible 
to  know  whether  certain  gentlemen 
would  consent  to  serve  on  the  Coun- 
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cil.  Yet  that  did  not  prove  that  the 
request  was  wrong,  but  only  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  approached 
the  whole  subject  in  an  erroneous  man- 
ner. It  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  that  the  Governing  Body 
which  directed  the  studies  of  a  Univer- 
sity ought  to  be  the  natural  growth  and 
outcome  of  that  University,  and  should 
not  be  the  nomination  of  any  external 
body.  Clause  20  of  the  Bill  abolished 
the  existing  Universities  of  Ireland,  and 
proposed  to  put  something  else  in  their 
place.  He  wanted  to  know  what  was 
coming  in  their  place?  And  when  he 
looked  back  upon  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  and  remembered  the  influences 
that  surrounded  the  Castle — the  coaxing 
and  the  intri^es  that  were  going  on 
there — ^he  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  vitality  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity must  suffer  frx>m  the  political  in- 
fluences which  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  under  the  Bill.  To  remove  all 
doubt  on  the  subject,  Clause  6  declared 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  was  to  be  the  future 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  would 
in  this  capacity  exercise  powers  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  of  the 
Chancellor  of  an  IWlish  University. 
The  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  would  not  be  merely 
ornamental.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  College  would,  to  some  extent, 
come  before  him  for  his  sanction,  and  he 
would  stand  towards  the  University,  in 
some  respects,  in  the  position  in  which 
that  House  stood  towards  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambrid^.  It  was 
the  custom  in  England  to  elect  distin- 
guished men  as  Chancellors,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  reflected  the  honour 
of  his  great  name  upon  the  University 
of  Oxford.  But  would  it  not  have  been 
something  strange  and  grotesque  if  the 
Ghreat  Duke  had  announced  his  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  University  ?  Still  greater, 
then,  would  be  the  anomaly  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  to  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  controlling  an  Irish 
University.  Yet  any  alterations  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  be  dictated  by  a 
single  eye  to  the  advantage  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  than  might  be  expected 
from  any  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  would  be 
a  desecration  of  University  Education  so 
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to  mix  it  up  witb  politics,  as  would  be  in- 
evitable under  this  BilL  The  **  gagging 
clauses"  wore  so  wrong  upon  the  face 
of  them,  and  bo  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask 
what  anyone  thought  of  the  rest  of  the 
Bill.  They  were  so  radically  bad^  that 
they  of  themselves  supplied  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Bill,  What  would  be 
the  opinion  of  anyone  who  had  been 
absent  from  this  country  for  many 
months  if  he  were  told  of  liiese  new  re- 
gulations for  educational  instruction , 
withoat  being  informed  where  or  when 
they  had  been  promulgated?  If  he 
were  told  that  they  had  been  pub- 
lished at  the  latter  end  of  the  19th 
ceHtury,  and  were  the  offspring  of 
that  party  that  claLmed  to  be  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  party  of  liberty  and 
progress,  these  clauses  would  be  sufR- 
cient  of  themselves  to  condemn  the  Bill. 
Remembering  that  political  intrigues 
had  boentho  curse  of  Ireland,  was  it  not 
almost  certain  that  at  any  General 
Election  more  and  more  would  be  given 
away  for  the  half-promised  support  and 
well-merited  contempt  of  a  few  Irish 
Members  ?  Trinity  College  had  always 
held  strong  political  opinions,  and  bad 
never  flinched  fpom  avowing  them  ;  but 
it  had  never  allowed  political  intrigue 
to  weave  itself  into  its  distribution  of 
honours,  or  to  affect  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  education.  He  should 
on  this  and  on  every  future  occasion 
offer  his  warmest  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
The  Prime  Minister  might  be  able  to 
carry  this  Bill  by  the  voting  power  of 
those  who  sat  behind  him ;  but  it  was 
not  like  the  Ballot^  which  had  been  for 
50  years  before  the  House,  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  pass  the  present  mea- 
sure  gainst  i}i^  express  opinion  of  every 
section  of  the  Irish  Members,  and  of 
many  independent  Members  not  con- 
nected with  that  country. 

Mr.  PIM  said,  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  not  to 
be  the  ex-oji^o  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  He  tinisted  that  that 
clause  of  the  Bill  would  be  altered,  and 
that  the  Senate  of  the  University  would 
be  left  to  elect  the  Chancellor,  as  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  to  the  debate 
of  the  previous  day,  and  especially  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton    (Mr.    Fawcett).     That    hon- 


Member  had  made  the  best  case  he 
could  for  retaining  the  Queen^s  Univer- 
sity as  a  separate  University,  as  well  as 
for  his  own  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
tests  in  Trinity  College,  and  opening  it 
io  all  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  But  would  these  two  Univer- 
sities, both  secular,  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  ?  Would  such  an  arrange- 
ment remedy  the  admitted  grievance  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  ?  No  one  in  Ire- 
and,  whether  Protestant  or  CathoHc, 
woidd  say  that  the  establiehment  of 
foui'  secular  Colleges — and  this  must 
be  the  practical  effect  of  carrying  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton — 
would  settle  the  question.  The  two 
Uuiversities  which  that  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  maintain,  would  be  in  a  state 
of  very  unstable  equilibrium,  and  a  Ca- 
tholic University  would  be  required  to 
give  stability  to  the  arrangement.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  like  trying  to  support 
a  etool  on  two  legs — a  third  leg  must 
be  given  to  it,  or  it  would  not  stand. 
The  recognition  of  their  own  University 
was  what  the  Roman  Catholics  had  ori- 
ginally asked  for ;  and  it  was  what 
would  certainly  be  done,  if  the  decision 
were  left  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  was  convinced  that,  if  Ireland  had 
a  Parliament  of  her  own,  even  although 
its  Members  were  exclusively  Protestant, 
it  would  long  ago  have  established  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  with  an 
ample  endowment;  as,  before  the  Union, 
it  established  and  endowed  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  Much  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  three  Universities. 
It  was  simple ;  it  caused  the  smallest  dis- 
turbance in  the  arrangements  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions ;  and  consequently  it  in- 
volved the  smallest  riftk  of  injuring  them, 
and  interfering  with  the  good  which  they 
are  now  doing.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  were  not  averse  from  en- 
dowing a  Catholic  University  j  but  they 
thought  the  money  required  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  derived,  not  from  Im- 
perial funds,  but  from  the  Church  sur- 
plus, which  could  not  bo  devoted  to  a 
more  useful  purpose  than  the  encourage- 
ment of  education.  It  api^eared  to  be 
assumed,  however,  by  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  that,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices  of  England  and 
Scotland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
a  proposition  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Catholic  University.  Some  other  method 
must,  therefore,  be  devised  as  a  solution 
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of  the  difficulty.  He  had  always  ob- 
jected decidedly  to  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton.  His  plan  was 
based  on  what  he  (Mr.  Pim)  considered 
the  pernicious  principle  of  divorcing  re- 
ligion from  learning,  and  it  treated  with 
contempt  the  just  claims  of  the  Eomau 
Catholics.  While  professing  liberality 
and  freedom,  it  was  in  reality  a  measure 
of  coercion.  It  said  to  those ^  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  who  conscien- 
tionsly  believed  that  religious  training 
ought  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  a  Col- 
lege education,  *  *  You  shall  not  take  a 
degree  ;  you  shall  not  share  the  honours 
or  the  rewards  of  learning,  unless  you 
give  up  your  religious  convictions — ^3'our 
looKsh  scruples,  perhaps  they  would  call 
them — and  come  to  our  secular  College.'* 
For  himseK,  he  preferred  the  mixed  sys- 
tem of  education,  provided  it  was  free. 
But  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  free  ;  it 
must  be  voluntary.  The  attempt  to 
force  it  on  an  unwilling  people  would 
do  great  harm,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
work  it  as  the  only  system  in  Ireland. 
Unless,  then,  the  House  was  prepared 
to  force  the  secular  system  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  to  establish 
three  Universities,  nothing  remained  but 
some  such  plan  as  that  of  the  present 
Bill.  It  was  similar  in  principle  to  the 
plan  suggested  some  years  since  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
limerick  (Mr.  Monsell) ;  and  which  had 
also  been  proposed  by  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College.  He  (Mr.  Pim)  had  al- 
ways advocated  it  himself,  and  he  was 
well  pleased  that  the  Government  had 
determined  to  propose  it  for  the  con- 
fiideration  of  Parliament. 

It  had  been  remarked  by  previous 
speakers  that  no  one  ought  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  a  BUI  unless  he  ap- 
proved of  its  principle.  He  (Mr.  Pim) 
fully  agreed  with  this.  But  what  was 
the  principle  of  tliis  Bill  ?  Ho  would  say 
that  its  principle  was  a  single  unsec- 
tarian  University,  affiliating  different 
C'olleges,  whether  secular  or  denomina- 
tional. Of  this  principle  he  approved, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  support  the 
second  reading.  The  details  might  well 
be  altered  in  Committee,  and  many  of 
them  must  be  altered,  if  the  Bill  was  to 
become  law.  Beferring  to  the  objections 
whitii  had  been  made,  he  would  say — 
first,  as  respects  Galway  College,  Uiat 
the  consideration  whether  it  was  to  be 
maintained  or  not  waa  wholly  a  question 
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for  the  Committee.  This  was  not  a  point 
on  which  the  Government  laid  much 
stress.  The  absorption  of  the  Queen's 
University  into  the  University  of  Dublin 
was  a  matter  of  much  greater  import- 
auco.  The  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
raised  strong  objections  to  this  connec- 
tion, and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  do  so,  because  they  wished  stiU 
to  keep  their  College  separate  from  the 
other  Irish  Colleges.  But  what  do  the 
Queen'fl  Colleges  themselves  say  as  re- 
spects the  proposal  to  affiliate  them  t0 
the  University  of  Dublin  ?  He  thought 
their  opinion  ought  to  have  some  weight 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  On 
looking  to  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  by  the  President  and  Profeseors 
of  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast,  he 
found  a  very  mild  expression  of  "re- 
gret that  the  new  arrangements  should 
be  found  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Queen's  University ;" 
but  one  of  the  Profes.sors  in  a  letter  to 
him  (Mr.  Pim)  says — *'I  trust  you  will 
oppose  the  exclusion  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity from  the  new  Universi^  of  Dub- 
lin ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons 
for  wisiiing  for  this  connection*  The 
Council  of  the  Queen's  College  in  Cork 
had  submitted  to  the  Government  a  very 
carefully  drawn  up  statement,  ia  which 
they  object  to  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill ;  but  they  make  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  affiliation  of  their  College 
in  ^&  University  of  Dublin.  Lastly » 
the  Committee  of  Convocation  of  the 
Queon^s  University  it.self,  while  object- 
ing to  the  absorption,  if  the  University 
was  to  be  an  Examining  Board  for  non- 
eollegiate  students^  expressed  their  de- 
sire, in  the  event  of  other  arrangements 
being  made  for  non-collegiate  students, 
and  for  the  students  of  denominational 
Colleges,  that  the  Queen's  University 
should  '*  be  incorporated  into  the  Dublin 
University,  as  the  great  national  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland. "  Unless  he  (Mr.  Pim)  had 
been  misinformed — and  he  believed  he 
had  it  on  good  authority — it  was  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  that  the 
Queen's  Colleges  should  be  affiliated  to 
the  University  of  Dublin  ;  and  when  the 
Liberal  party  came  into  power^  on  Sir 
Eobert  Peers  retirement,  the  same  policy 
was  continued,  and  he  had  been  informed 
that  Lord  Clarendon,  when  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  endeavoured  for  more 
than  two  years  to  obtain  the  aaeent  of 
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tlie  TJnivereity  of  Dublin — ^tHat  is,  of  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  OoUege — to  this 
afiiliatioH,  but  it  was  then  contemptuously 
refused,  Kow,  again.  Trinity  College 
repudiates  the  connection^  stating  that 
the  Queen's  Colleges  aro  doing  a  most 
useful  work,  and  tnat  their  competition 
lias  a  most  important  effect  in  raising 
the  character  of  UniTersity  education. 
"Whether  they  despise  or  praise,  they  de- 
sire to  keep  these  Colleges  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  University.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  the  students  and  Professors  of  the 
Queeii^s  Colleges  should  approve  of  that 
part  of  the  BQl,  for  the  degrees  which 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain,  when 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
would  have  a  much  higher  value  than 
those  which  they  could  now  acquire  from 
the  Queee^s  University,  The  Council 
of  the  Queen* s  College  in  Cork  bad  re- 
ferred to  the  unfavourable  position  of 
the  provincial  Colleges,  stating  that  they 
**  would  have  to  compete  on  most  un- 
equal terms  with  those  in  the  capital.*^ 
This  complaint  is  well  founded,  but  the 
inequality  cannot  be  avoided  if  increased 
academical  advantages  be  given  to  Dub- 
lin, and  perhaps  the  only  compensation 
that  can  be  offered  to  them  is  the  advan- 
tage which  they  would  obtain  by  this 
dose  connection  with  an  old-established 
University  of  high  reputation. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
Council  of  the  University  as  **  the  crea- 
ture of  political  nomination,  with  a  poli- 
tical officer  presiding  over  it;"  and  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  their  Petition,  say,  that — 

**  The  withdrawal  of  the  jQ^vemmeat  of  the 
University  from  men  who  Imv©  gainc^d  their 
position  by  giving  proof  of  their  attainments, 
and  whose  lives  have  been  tipent  in  the  work  of 
teacliing,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  a 
Coimcil,  %vho  will  most  probably  b©  nominatt^l 
to  represent  particular  views  in  polities  or  reU* 
gion,  would  be  injurioua  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  productiTe  of  internal  strife.** 

He  (Mr,  Pirn)  thought  the  Senate 
were  somewhat  hasty  in  anticipating 
that  the  tiomposition  of  the  Council 
would  be  of  this  description,  and  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  on  the  first  night  of  this 
debate  had  said,  that — 

'*  If  anything  waa  explicit  in  the  statement 
[of  the  right  bun.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treaaur>^],  it  was  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  woiild  be  chosen,  not  as  repreaentatives 
of  religions  opinionfl  as  such,  but  aa  repreeenta^ 
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tiv©8  of  academic,  literary  and   acientiflo  emi- 
nenc©/' 

He  (Mr.  Pirn)  thought  this  a  most 
important  statement,  that  the  members 
of  the  CouncO  should  be  representatives 
of  sw^ademic  eminence,  and  he  would 
venture  to  add  his  own  hopes  that  they 
would  be  men  of  good  common  sense 
and  discretion.  He  thought  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  first  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Act  itself^  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
make  a  fair  and  a  suitable  nomination  ; 
but  when  the  ship  had  been  once  fairly 
launched  with  the  crew  provided  for 
her  by  Parliament,  he  hoped  the  future 
management  and  the  filling  up  of  all 
vacancies  would  be  left  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
University,  He  was  convinced  that  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  harm.  Tiinity  College 
had  always  been  free  from  Government 
control.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  Provost,  it  had  always  elected  its 
own  Fellows  and  all  its  officers,  and  this 
independence  had  largely  contributed  to 
its  success.  He  believed  that,  if  its  Council 
and  officers  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Oastle,  it  would  have  failed  like  other 
Irish  institutions ;  and  he  trusted  that  at 
least  the  independence  of  the  Bepublic 
of  Letters  would  be  preserved,  and  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  not  be 
made  a  creature  of  the  State. 

The  Petition  from  Trinity  College  ob- 
jected to  **  the  affiliation  of  small  pro- 
vincial schools  or  Colleges/'  as  tending 
to  "  lower  the  standard  of  attainment 
necessary  for  an  academical  degree." 
Well,  so  does  everybody — the  Go^^em- 
ment  included.  The  students  and  the 
late  students  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Dublin  had  addiessed  a  petition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
land stating  that  the  Bill,  if  carried 
without  alteration,  woiild  be  fatal  to 
education  in  that  University,  and  praying 
thoir  Lordships 

**  To  use  their  influence  to  procure  the  inier- 
tion  of  clauses  reci airing  attentutnce  at  some  affi- 
liated CoUege,  and  also  to  prevent  any  Catholic 
College,  ejccept  the  Cotholic  rniversity,  from 
fl*ftiking  affiliation  with  the  proposed  Unix^raity,** 

He  hadhimself  given  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment which  ho  should  move  in  Commit- 
tee, if  the  Bill  reached  Committee,  pro- 
viding that  no  Colleges  should  be  affiliated 
to  the  University  except  those  contained 
in  the  Act  or  in  any  future  Act  which 
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Parliamont  mig-ht  pass.  Tliia  action 
of  the  students  and  ex-students  of  the 
Cftth-oHc  University  shows  that,  al- 
though themeelves  debarred  from  the 
recognition  of  their  academical  attain- 
ments by  a  degree  in  Artfit  th^y  are 
yet  anxious  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  degrade  the  TJmversity  educa- 
tion of  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Pirn)  would 
venture,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
state  his  own  conviction  that,  if  a  Roman 
Catholic  Collogo  was  established  in 
Dublin,  whether  endowed  by  Parliament 
or  by  the  Catholics  themselves^  it  would 
not  08  a  College  in  subservience  to  any 
external  authority,  but  would  be  an  in- 
dependent centre  of  Roman  Catholic 
thought  in  Ireland. 

The  Bill  pix>hibited  the  appointment 
of  University  Profe88t>ra  of  modem  his- 
tory, and  of  moral  and  mental  philo- 
sophy.  This  prohibition,  as  well  as 
what  were  commonly  known  as  the 
"gagging  clauses,"  was  universally  con- 
demned. He  hadf  during  the  10  days 
ho  was  in  Dublin,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  consult  his  constituents  of  all 
classes  —  Froteetants  and  Boman  Ca- 
tholics —  as  respecta  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  and  he  found  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  feeling 
waSf  indeed,  strong  that  it  was  moet  im- 
proper, and  contrary  to  the  very  idea  of 
a  University,  to  close  the  sources  of  any 
knowledge  whatever,  and  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  these  subjects  was  insulting 
til  the  people  of  Ireland.  "  Such  a  re- 
striction/* S6ud  an  ex-student  of  the 
Catholic  University  to  him  recently, 
•*  would  make  our  University  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe.'*  He  had  given 
Notice  of  Amendments  to  be  proposed 
in  Committee  which  would  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  appointment  of  these 
Professors,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Council,  and  whicli  would  provide 
that  the  attendance  of  the  students  on 
tlieir  lectures  shonld  be  voluntary'.  He 
liad  asked  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sullivan, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  CathoHo 
University,  as  respects  several  of  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  BiU,  and 
he  had  that  day  received  a  letter  which 
authorized  him  to  state  the  opinion  of 
that  gentleman — an  opinion  in  which  he 
belieTed  the  other  Professors  of  the 
CathoHo  University  concurred.  The 
House  would,  he  believed,  like  to  have 
that  letter  read.  It  said  that  Professor 
Sullivan  disapproved  of 
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"  LfAX-in^  to  the  Coimril  the  power  of  Affiliat- 
ing any  number  of  (i'oUeges  ;  or  of  g:iviiig  to  the 
CrowTi  tlie  right  of  appointiiig  one-fourth  of  the 
Coumnl  aft(?r  1885 ;  that  the  number  of  the 
Council  was  ioo  kirgo  ;  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ought  not  to  he  the  C^haneellor,  ex  oJUio,  but 
that  the  Chancellor  ought  to  bo  elected  by  th© 
Senate  of  the  Uiiiversity/' 

It  also  stated  that  he  (Dr*  SuHivan)  dis* 
approved  of 

**  Degrees,  honotiTB,  or  prises  bem^  obtaiiyible 
without  academic  training  :'^  And  ^  of  the  aa> 
aminatioas  iu  moml  iixiil  mental  phiiottopli^r 
being  voluntary  ;*' 

and  that  he  also  ohjected  to  the 

"  nth  clause  (the  gagging  ol&ose),  and  tho 
section  which  n^erred  to  a  fltttdfint  bftiaohiaff 
any  theory  he  pleaaed,  tnstewl  of  the  ioaatd 

theory." 

These  clauses,  to  which  Profeesor  Sul- 
livan objected^  had,  in  fact,  excited  a 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  Ireland^ 
and  this  indignation  was  not  diminished 
by  the  aHicles  which  appeared  in  the 
Press  of  this  country.  He  would,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House^  read  m 
short  paragraph  from  an  article  which 
appeared  lately  in  The  Daily  Teh^raph — 


th^  ' 


nkly  « 


I 


that  we  should  be  glad  to  makft 
H  '  '  of  all  the  Bcctariim  lecture-rooaui 

in   i  ( or  thfiy  must  aU  b6  the  hatznta  of 

bigotry  aad  igiuxnmce ;  but  we  fall  back  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  better  tlian  nothings  and  such  vt 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  It  la  not  ideallv  good« 
nor  would  it  be  tolerable  either  in  England  ut 
in  Scotland  ;  but  so  high  doee  religions  pwsicii 
run  in  Irehuid,  ao  immeamirabty  above  icieittiftii 
truth  docs  one  party  place  dogma,  and  io  ftiriovi 
are  the  sealots  of  the  seventl  Bocia  that — ir« 
confena  it  with  a  sense  of  shame'— a  mutilated 
University  irrstem  ia  the  only  ir}*9tem  which  m 
poBsiblp,  Nor  doe6  the  Bill  pretend  to 
more  than  that— nor,  again,  h^  Mr.  Qh 
ever  churned  more  for  its  pretftnmona.*' 

Now,  this  was  from  a  paper  which, 
Ireland,  was  supposed  to  be  inspired. 
[**  Oh  !  *'  and  hu^kUr,']  He  was  only 
stating  the  current  opinion  ;  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  newspapers  himself,  and 
he  would  not  believe  that  any  man  on 
the  Treasury  bench  could  have  recom- 
mended the  publishing  of  &uch  a  para- 
graph. Such  ai'tides  did  a  great  deal"  of 
miseiiief.  There  were  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  were  felt  as  insults, 
and  did  more  mischief  and  created  more 
irritation  in  Ireland  than  even  a  serious 
injury.  Nothing  would  give  the  Home 
Rule  agitation  greater  support  than 
articles  of  this  kind.  No  man  was  mora 
thoroughly  convinced  thaiL  he  was  of 
the  danger  that  woidd  result  to  Irelund 
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Itereelf  from  tho  ostabllshmeiit  of  a 
separate,  though  even  a  subordinate, 
Legialatiire  there ;  but  he  would  much 
rather  risk  this  danger  than  consent  to 
degrade  the  inteUect  of  hia  country  in 
the  way  in  which  it  would  be  de- 
graded by  some  of  the  provisionfl  of 
this  Bill. 

The  Trinity  College  Petition  raieed 
an  objection  on  the  score  of  want  of 
competition,  alleging  that  *'  a  single 
University,  having  a  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing degrees*  .  »  .  .  would  lower 
the  standard  of  academic  attainment.'* 
But,  he  would  ask,  what  was  the 
competition  between  Universities  ?  Was 
it  not  a  competition  for  students? 
and  was  it  not  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  such  competition  to  lower 
the  standard,  at  all  events,  of  the  ma- 
triuidation  examination  ?  But  the  com- 
petition between  Colleges  affiliated  to 
the  same  University  was  a  competition 
for  honours,  for  scholarships,  for  fellow* 
ships.  The  tendency  of  such  a  compe- 
tition was  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  in  those  Colleges,  because 
if  their  students  were  not  successful  in 
obtaining  prizes^  the  Colleges  would  lose 
their  students.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  upon  the  future  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, That  institution  had  been  as  a 
light  in  a  dark  place ;  it  had  been  the 
centre  from  which  the  hght  of  learning 
and  the  teachings  of  religion  had  for 
nearly  300  years  spread  throughout  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  such  it  had  obtained  an 
European  reputation.  It  had  been  the 
one  successful  institution  in  Ireland — 
an  oasis  in  the  dreary  deaert  of  Irish 
political  life,  and  should  be  touched, 
therefore,  with  a  very  careful  hand.  It 
had  been  governed  by  Iiishmen  inde- 
pendently of  all  patronage  or  State  con- 
trol, and  it  showed  what  Irishmen, 
trusting  in  themselves  and  acting  inde- 
pendently, had  been  able  to  do.  He 
had  already  spoken  of  the  non-endow- 
ment of  the  Eoman  Catholic  College, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  failure  of 
justice,  and  as  unwise  and  impohtic  as  it 
was  unjust.  But  there  was  an  aspect  of 
this  non-endowment  which  had  not  been 
touched  on,  and  which  he  wished  to 
refer  to.  It  was  this  :  The  weakness  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  College,  if  it  had 
not  sufficient  means  to  procure  an  effi- 
cient staff  of  Professors,  would  re-act 
upon  its  sister  Colleges.   They  would  be 
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obliged  to  lower  themselves  to  her  level- 
It  was  like  running  a  well-fed  horse  in 
harness  with  one  that  had  got  no  oats. 
It  would  bo  necessary  to  resti'ain  tlie 
energy  of  the  one  to  suit  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  But  everyone  in  England 
said  it  was  impossible  to  endow  a  de- 
nominational College ;  that  it  was  '*vain 
to  imagine  that  the  English  Parhament 
could  be  induced  to  found  a  second 
Maynooth.''  Well,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  the  English  people  had  refused 
many  things,  and  had  afterwards  con- 
sented to  do  them.  For  30  yeai's  it  had 
refused  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  now 
a  Eoman  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  sits  as  a  Peer  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  They  all  remembered  when  an 
English  Parliament  forbad  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Bishops  to  assume  territorial 
titles,  yet  since  that  time  he  had  seen 
a  Prince  of  the  Eoman  Church,  in  his 
Cai^inaUs  robes,  sitting  alongside  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  tlie  table 
of  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  scarcely  three 
years  since  the  English  people  declared, 
almost  universally,  that  they  would  never 
pay  a  penny  for  the  d(*predations  of 
the  Alabama,  now  thoy  have  engaged  to 
pay  £3,000,000  sterling,  and  have  even 
been  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  a  new 
maxim  of  international  law,  in  order,  by 
its  retrospective  effect,  to  warrant  this 
payment. 

He  had  dwelt  largely  on  the  defects 
of  the  Bill — defects  which  could  aU  bo 
remedied  in  Committee,  Comparatively 
little  consideration  had  been  given  to  its 
good  points.  It  proposed  to  Gstablish 
a  teaching  University,  not  a  mere  Ejca- 
mining  Board;  it  would  open  Trinity 
College  to  all  by  the  abolition  of  tests ; 
it  woidd  raise  the  status  of  tht>  Queen*8 
Colleges  and  of  the  Catholic  College  by 
their  affiliation  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  by  opening  to  theii'  students 
all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  that 
University ;  it  interfered  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  affiliated  Colleges,  and  left  their 
autonomy  untouched.  Trinity  CV>llege 
would  naturally,  from  its  importance 
and  reputation,  give  the  tone  to  the 
University,  and  its  influence  would  be 
felt  by  aU  its  sister  Colleges.  Those  aro 
great  advantages  which  are  offered  in 
the  Bill,  and  he  would  therefore  express 
hifi  earnest  hope  that  the  House  would 
consent  to  the  second  reading,  and  pass 
it  into  Committee,  where  its  defects  might 
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be  remedied ;  and  thus  tlie  foundation 
might  be  laid  for  a  good  and  a  complete 
system  of  UniverBity  education  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON,  as  representing 
to  some  extent  a  certain  phase  of  public 
opinion,  and  ako  as  representing  in  that 
House  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
Ireland,  desired  to  express  his  entire 
and  strong  objection  to  the  Bill  m  its 
principles  and  in  its  details.  He  listened 
to  the  ornate  eloquence  of  the  First 
Minister  in  introducing  it,  and  hearing 
the  statement  so  ably  put  forward,  he 
ventured,  for  that  one  night,  to  hope 
that  at  last  a  solution  of  the  University 
difficulty  had  been  found — that  a  echeme 
had  been  prepared  which  would  satisfy 
and  please  all  parties  in  Ii'eland.  But 
going  through  the  Bill,  clause  byclauBe, 
he  became  convinced  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  never  satisfy  the  watits  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education,  and  that  instead  of 
being,  as  the  Preamble  declared,  '*  a 
Bill  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Education  and  the  future  advancement 
of  learning  in  Ireland,"  it  ought  to  be 
described  as  "a  Bill  for  the  limitation 
of  University  Education,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  ignorance  in  Ireland." 
It  had  been  argued  that  there  was  a 
neoeasity  for  the  introduction  of  some 
measure  on  the  subject  of  University 
education  in  Ireland — and,  no  doubt, 
there  had  been  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hi  eraroby*  and  a  pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— but  if  University  education  had  been 
left  to  develop  itself,  in  a  very  few 
years  different  parties  would  have  been 
found  working  harmoniously  together ; 
and  if  Parliament  threw  no  obstacles  in 
the  way,  Irishmen  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty  by  accepting  the  education  offered 
by  the  Queen* s  and  DubHn  University, 
The  Prime  Minister,  at  Wigan,  in 
October,  1868,  had  said— 

•*  Thore  is  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Land  of 
Ii^land,  there  is  thp  Education  of  Ireland :  ther«2 
are  macy  aubject«»  all  of  which  depend  upon  one 
|freater  than  them  aU  :  they  are  all  so  many 
IinmcheA  from  one  trunk,  imd  that  trunk  is  the 
tree  of  what  is  called  Protestant  ascendancy. 
*  .  .  It  i§  upon  that  system  we  are  band&d 
together  to  make  war/' 

Ho  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  Land  Bill — for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  right  hon, 
G<mtleman— was  a  bad  Bill  for  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,   he   thanked  him  on 
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behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  pass- 
ing that  Bill  through  the  House ;  but 
he  denied  that  tlie  Land  question  had 
any  connection  with  the  question  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy.  He  would  always 
have  been  glad  to  extend  to  his  Boman 
Catholic  feUow-citizens  the  rights  and 
privileges  he  claimed  for  himself;  and, 
if  this  were  a  question  of  giving  them 
equal  rights,  he  should  not  be  found  in 
opposition  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  Roman  Cathohe 
laity  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  meanB 
provided  for  their  education  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared from  the  Census  Report  of  1861 
that  the  number  of  pupils  in  schoola 
under  societies  and  boards  was  4,29S, 
and  in  private  schools  6,048,  making  a 
total  of  10,346,  of  whom  5,2*28  were 
Protestants  and  5,118  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, The  preparatory  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report,  were  those  which  fed 
the  Dublin  University,  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, and  the  several  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  like  Maynooth,  in  which  can- 
didates for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood were  educated.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  into  account  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  stndents  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  calculating  the 
number  who  had  received  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ireland ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vast  proportion  of  those  who 
received  higher  education  were  destined 
for  the  priesthood.  However,  it  was 
assumed  there  was  a  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy in  Ireland ;  but  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  particular  class  of  men 
who  were  anxious  to  establish  Protestant 
ascendancy  in  the  sense  of  depriving 
Roman  Catholics  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. What  was  meant  was  the 
,  ascendancy  of  enhghtenment  over  igno- 
rance, of  intelligence  over  credulity,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  1 9th  century  over 
the  state  of  the  dark  ages.  He  ooniessed 
there  was  a  desire  for  such  an  ascen- 
dancy. This  Bill,  however,  instead  of 
advancing  education  and  learning,  would 
substitute  the  condition  of  the  dark  aeee 
—credulity  and  ignorance — for  inteUi- 
gence,  enlightenment,  and  progress. 
Magee  College,  which  must  feel  indebted 
to  the  Prime  Minister  for  dragging  it 
&om  its  obscurity  to  be  honoured  with 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commont, 
and  which  was  assumed  to  be  entitled 
to  recognition  in  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity,  wa9    a    small    College,    endowed 
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through  the  munificence  of  a  lady  in 
Londonderry  for  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  course  of  the  College  ex- 
tended over  six  years,  instead  of  three  or 
four  as  in  others,  so  that  the  44  students 
educated  there  gave  about  eeven  for  each 
year.  It  had  been  asserted  that  it  was 
only  when  Trinity  College  felt  itself  in 
danger  that  it  proposed  to  throw  open 
its  honours  and  emoluraents.  But,  in 
1866,  before  the  diseytablishment  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  a  very  important 
declaration  in  favour  of  United  Secular 
Education^  commonly  known  as  the 
"Provost's  House  Declaration/*  issued 
irom  Trinity  College.  This  Declai^ation 
was  in  the  following  words  :■ — 

**  We,  tho  iindersig^&d  ineml>prfi  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  desire  to  exprt-as 
our  earnest  hope  that  th«  prinriplp  of  United 
Becttlar  Education,  as  opposed  to  tlie  Denomi- 
national Hystera,  may  be  maintained  in  Ireland, 

**  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  aj>proval 
of  the  Nati(>nal  ^ystom  in  all  respects,  tpo  en- 
tii^ly  admit  the  juiitice  and  policy  of  the  rule 
which  protecla  scholars  ft-om  intcrfereiice  with 
their  religion,'*  piiudplea,  and  thus  enables  the 
members  of  diflerent  denominationa  to  receiTe 
together,  in  harmony  and  peace*  the  benefits  of 
a  good  education.*' 

The  Declaration  was  signed  by  2,754 
members  of  the  ChuiT.h  of  Ireland. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
signatures: — The  Lord  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, 1  ;  The  Lord  Jnstico  uf  Appeal,  1 ; 
Noblemen,  45 ;  Bishops,  5 ;  Deputy 
Lieutenants,  146  ;  Justices  of  the  Peace 
(not  D.La,),  636  ;  Clergymen,  733 ;  Bar- 
risters, Physicians,  and  other  Profes- 
sional men;  Country  Gentlemen,  not 
being  J.Ps.,  and  Merchant's  (about J ^ 
800  J  Miscellaneous  Signatures  (about), 
387.  Total,  2,754.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Train  and  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University — - 

**Thflt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senate,  it  is 
dofiirahle  that  the  Uouue  of  Commons  should 
adopt  the  principlesa  of  *  the  Dublin  Univorsitj* 
Bill,'  introduced  hy  Mr,  Fawcett,  which  i^'Oiild 
prevent  this  andent  Umveniity  being  d<?prived 
of  ita  privileges  and  poweis,  whale  aboliahing  all 
religrious  teste  in  Trinity  CoUegc/' 

He  had  pleasant  recollections  of  Trinity 
College,  where  he  lived  happily  and 
harmoniously  with  students  of  all  reli- 
gious creeds.  It  was  said  that  this  was 
a  good  Bill  because  Homan  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Wesleyane  were  all  alike 
dissatisfied  with  it ;  at  all  events,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  be  legislation  for  Ireland 


according  to  Irish  ideas.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  denounced  it  on 
two  grounds — that  it  was  a  continuation 
of  the  mixed  system  of  education,  and 
that  it  did  not  give  endowments  to 
Bonian  Catholic  Colleges.  It  was  said 
by  the  hon,  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbigh  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  the 
other  night,  that  they  must  not  lower 
the  standard  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
that  of  Stonyhurst  and  Maynooth.  What 
thej  wanted  was  not  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard, but  to  raise  it ;  and  any  attempt 
in  the  direction  of  this  Bill  was  a  move- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  ignorance 
and  the  extinction  of  education.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Traleo  (The  0*Donoghue) 
declared  that  education,  in  all  its 
branches,  must  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  supervision  of  the  clergy. 
Ho  did  not  know  whether  the  State  was 
about  to  abdicate  its  functions — whether 
the  Legislature  was  prepared  to  see  the 
Church  placed  above  the  State,  and  to 
see  a  Church  ruled  over  from  Rome 
superseding  and  trampling  down  the 
Government  of  the  Queen.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue)  had  told  Roman  Catholics 
that  this  Bill  would  do  for  them  in  a  few 
brief  years  all  they  would  require.  They 
did  not  give  them  much  at  present ;  but, 
if  it  passed,  their  demands  would  be 
irresistible  till  the  whole  cause  of  educa- 
tion was  in  their  own  hands.  As  to  tho 
detfdls  of  the  measure,  the  **  gagging 
clause/*  as  it  had  been  called,  might  be 
termed  the  inquisition  clause ;  but  the 
2i5th  clause,  with  reference  to  the  non- 
compulsory  tuition  of  Modem  History 
and  lliloral  Philosophy,  was  the  sting  in 
the  serj)ent^s  tail.  He  valued  highly 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House ;  but 
if  he  heard  the  question  put — that  this 
Bill  do  pass^ — he  should  feel  that  the 
honour  had  been  obtained  at  too  great  a 
price  when  ho  listened  from  those  benches 
to  the  pronouncement  of  a  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  upon  liberal  educa- 
tion in  i'eland. 

Sir  ROWLAND  BLENNERHAS- 
SETT :  *  Sir,  the  measure  which  we  are 
now  discussing  is  one  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  anxiety  by  a 
large  section  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  also  by  many  others  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  If  ever 
there  was  a  subject  which  ought  to  bo 
appmached  in  a  fair,  an  impartial,  and 
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a  scientific  spirit,  it  is  the  question  of 
Irish   University  education.     Upon  its 
proper    solution  depends  whether    the 
Irish  people  are  to  be  really  elevated  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  or  whether  tlie  special 
qualities  of  the  Irish  race  are  to  be  lost  for 
an  indefinite  period  to  the  sum  of  human 
development.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view  the  population  of  Ii^eland  may 
be   divided   into   three   sections  —  first, 
Presbjlerians  and  Nonconformists  ;  se- 
condly, Episcopalians  ;  and  thirdly,  Ro- 
man Catholics,     The  Presbyterians  and 
Nouconfonriists  are  altogether  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent,  the  members  of 
tha  Disestablished  Church  are  something 
like  1 1  per  cent,  and  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics are  over  77  per  cent  of  the  total 
jiopulation  of  the  Island    On  the  part  of 
that  77  per  cent  it  has  been  complained^ 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  shut  out  from  University  education 
because  their  religious  convictions  would 
not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
University  system  already  in  existence. 
An  interesting  discussion  has  been  raised, 
principally  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Playfair),  as 
to  the  number  of  those  who  have  actually 
sufiered  by  tliis  exclusion.     I  need  not 
enter   into   this   question,  as   successive 
Ministries  have  acbnitted  that  a  griev- 
ance  exists,   and  that  a  remedy  is  re- 
quired.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  remove   this  grievance,   but   all   the 
proposals  hitherto  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful.   When  the  present  Government  was 
formed,  pJedgtfs  were    given    that    the 
question  should  bo  seriously  dealt  with, 
and  it  waK  also  fully  understood  at  the 
General  Election  that  no  scheme  would 
be  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the    head    of    the    Government    which 
would   involve   denominational   endow- 
ment. Bound  as  he  is  by  the  pledges  which 
he  then  gave,  bound  as  is  the  whole  Li- 
beral party*  by  the  pledges  it  gave  against 
concurrent  endowment  in   every   shape 
and  form,  I  think  the  Bill  is  an  honest  and 
substantially  a  successful  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  may  contain 
Bonie  objectionable   and  some  doubtful 
provisions  J  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that 
with  that  amount  of  amendment  in  de- 
tail which   a  Bill  of  so  complicated  a 
nature  must  necessarily  bo  expected  to 
roc^ive  in  Committee,  it  eould  be  made 
as  good  a  measure  as,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  any  Minis- 
ter could  hope  to  carry.     I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  uudei^stand  how  anyone  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  considerable  merits  of  thla 
Bill.     In  the  first  place^  it  does  not  pro- 
pose   to   constitute  a  mere  Examining 
Board  j  and  in  this  it  will  have  the  ap* 
proval   of  the  majority  of  those   whu 
take  an  interest  in  University  education. 
In  the   second  place,  it  recognizes  the 
Collegiate  system;  and    here    again   it 
will  meet  in  Ireland  with  the  general 
approve  of  aU  who  really  understand  the 
subject.     But  no  doubt  many  persons 
think  that  on  this  point  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are  defective.     With  regard  t4> 
Trinity  College,  it   appears  to  me  that 
its  attractions^   traditions,  and  wealth, 
will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  against  all 
rivals.     It  remains  under  tliis  Bill  the 
richest  College  in  Christendom.     Ita  in- 
come will  be  some   £50,000  a-year,  or 
more    than   double   thai  of   the    great 
University  of  Munich,    which   giree  a 
^considerable  quantity  of  gratuitous   in- 
struction, maintains  75  IVofessors,  many 
of  them  men  of   European  reputation, 
and  supports  its  x>08ition  as  one  of  the 
most  famous  Universities  in  the  world, 
on  a  gross  inc<)me  of  £24,080  a -year.     I 
have  heard  lately  a  great  deal  about  the 
development  which  will  bo  given  by  this 
measure  to  the  *' grinding  system."     It 
is  said  that  these  terrible  grinders  will 
dej^troy  the  University,  by  withdrawing 
students  from  the  Colleges  and  from  the 
I^mversity  lectures,  and  that  the  whole 
result  will  simply  be  to  create  an  Ex- 
amining Board.     Our  greatest  English 
authority  on  University  education — Dr. 
Newman  —  has  stated,  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  University  educa- 
tion is  the  student  life.     That  is  true, 
and,  as  far  as  grinders  tend  to  destroy 
the  student  life,  they  are  simply  mis- 
chievous.    But  where  are  these  grinders 
most  likely  to  be  found  ?    Surely,  where 
they  will  find  the  greatest  throng  of  stu- 
dents.   And  where  is  that  most  likely 
to  be  ?    Surely  in  Dublin.    Besides,  Sir, 
although  all  this  talk  about  **  grinders'* 
and  '* crammers"  may  injpose  to  some 
extent  upon  the  public,  there  is  probably 
no  single  one  of  us  University  men  in 
the  House^  ftotn  you  Sir  to  myself,  who 
have  not  had  recourse  to  them  at  some 
period  or  other  of  our  University  career. 
They  exist  in  every  University  in  the 
world,  and  a  veiy  necessary  part  of  Uni- 
versity life  they  are.    The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  if  you  have  examinations 
at  all,  you  are  sure  to  have  a  certain  _ 
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dafiB  of  perfions  who  have  a  particular 
talent  for  preparing  candidates  for  those 
ezaminationfl ;  and  although  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  worth  of  ex* 
aminations  is  by  some  persons  exagge- 
rated, etili  I  suppose  none  would  venture 
to  propose  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
I  really  cannot  see  how  Trinity  is  seri- 
ously injured  by  this  measure.     If,  with 
all  its  advantages  of  wealth  and  organi- 
zation, it  cannot  hold  its  own  under  this 
Bill,  its  advocates  will  find  it  hard  to 
show  what  interest  science  has  that  it 
should  exist  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
institution,  which  I  will  call  the  Catholic 
University  College,  will  have  to  compete 
with  endowed  Trinity,  with  the  endowed 
Queen* s  Colleges,  and  with  the  various 
middle  schools  throughout  the  country ; 
and  any  modifications  made  in  the  Bill 
ahould  not  be  detrimental  to  that  Col* 
lege.   Hon.  Members  unacquainted  with 
the  subjeoti  and  with  the  history  of  Irish 
edacation,  may  think  that  if  the  Catholic 
University  College  were  destroyed,  Tri- 
nity and  the  new  University  would  be 
the  gainers.  It  is  impossible  to  entertain 
a  more  erroneous  opinion.     The  rSBult 
would   simply   be   that   fewer    students 
would  come  to  Dulilin.     The  Catholic 
youth  of  Ireland  would  be  kept  in  the 
country  schools,  and  would  never  come 
to  the  University  of  Dublin  except  to 
pass  an  examinadon.     As  the  BiU  now 
stands,  they  would  be  able  to  enjoy  all 
the  prizes  in  the  country  schools.    There 
are    in   Ireland   some    67   intermediate 
Bchools,  conducted  by  priests.     Of  these, 
24   are   diocesan    seminaries,    in  23   of 
which,  I  am  told,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical  students   are  admitted;    15  are 
classical  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
secular  priests ;  28  are  classical  schools 
belonging  to  different  rehgious  orders. 
In  these  schools  the  youth  of  Ireland 
are  at  present  educated.     I  am  not  now 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  it 
is  desirable  or  not  that  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  laymen  should  pass  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.     But  if 
the  Catholic   University   College    were 
extinguished,  the  only  result  would  be 
that  the  Catholic  young  men  now  taught 
there  woidd  be  inmates  of  the  country  3e- 
rical  schools.  Unless  the  Government  and 
the  House  desire  that  result,  they  will 
provide  larger  inducements  than  the  BiU 
now  ofl'ers  for  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire- 
land to  reside  in  the  Catholic  University 
College;  and  to  attend  the  Professorial 


lectures  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    If 
the  Bill  goes  into  Committee,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  make  some  suggestions  in 
this    sense.      Something,   for  instauce, 
might  be  done  by  making  a  distinction 
between  the  bursaries  and  the  FeUow- 
ships    and    exhibitions.      Leaving    the 
bursaries  as  they  now  stand,  to  be  gained 
by  all  within  the  first  year  after  their 
matriculation  examination,  I  would  sug* 
gest  that  the  Fellowships  and  exhibitioE 
should  be  the  reward  of  none  but  thoa 
who  have  followed  the  curriculum  of  the 
University,  either   in    its    own    lecture 
halls  or  iu  a  College  recognized  by  it 
This  distinction  between  the  prizes  ma 
be  fairly  made»     In  the  Bill  as  it  noil 
stands,  no  one  can  compete  for  a  bursar 
who  has  passed  the  first  year  after  liia 
matriculation.     There    are    to    bo    100 
bursaries  of  £25  eat^h,  tenable  for  four 
years.     These  are  practically  prizes  for 
the  middle  schools,  and  will  no  doubt  do 
much  to  promote  study  in  those  institu- 
tions.     And   although  my  right    lion. 
Friend  was  probably  right  when  he  said 
it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  us  to 
mix    up  the   question    of   intermediate 
with  tlie   question  of  higher  education, 
still,  unless  the  preparatory  schools  are 
in   a  llourifihing   condition,  it   is   quite 
idle  to  dream  of  a  Nourishing  Univer- 
sity.    I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing ifi  done  indirectly  to  stimulate  on» 
ergy  in  those  middle  schools,  by  putting 
within  their  reach  the  bursaries  through 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  first  year's  men. 
But  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  make  the 
Fellowships  and  exhibitions  the  reward 
of  collegiate   training.     This   can  only 
be  done  by  excluding  all  candidates  who 
fail  to  produce  a  certificate  of   having 
followed  a  course,  either  in  the  Univer- 
sity edifice,  or  in  a  College  recognised 
by   the  University.     I  ui-ge  this  point 
earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.      I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  objections  to  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be*  on  the  whole,   a  great  im- 
provement in  their  Bill,  and  would  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  Colleges,  and  to 
extend  the  educational  influence  of  the 
University.      A  third  great  merit  of  the 
Bill  is  that  it  provides  hberally  for  Uni- 
versity teaching;    but  on  the  mode  in 
which  that    teaching    power    is    made 
available  will  greatJy  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University.     As  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared, 
if  we  get  into  Committee,  to  submit  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  House  and  tJie 
Government^  Amendments  wkich  miglit 
be  accepted  without  aoy  demgation  from 
the  principle  of  the  measure.  For  in- 
stance, I  shall  ask  the  House  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  at- 
tach certain  Chairs  to  certain  Colleges, 
In  Germany  we  all  know  that  the  same 
TJniversity  sometimes  contains  duplicate 
Faculties,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  found  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
duplicate  Professorships  of  Modem  His* 
tory  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  regret  that  it 
should  appear  necessary  to  exclude  Mo- 
dem History  and  Moral  Philosophy 
from  the  necessary  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  two  subjects  are,  no 
doubt,  excluded  because  of  their  indi- 
rect connection  with  theology.  But  if 
Modern  History  is  to  be  left  out  because 
its  study  might  be  inconvenient  to  this 
or  that  religious  opinion^  why  is  not 
Modem  Literature  excluded  also.  As 
deep  offence  can  be  given  in  a  lecture  on 
literature  aa  in  a  lecture  on  history.  No 
doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  said  upon 
this  point.  It  has  been  muoh  insisted 
upon  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
we  shall|  no  doubtj  still  hear  more  about 
it ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  get  into  a  white  heat  upon 
this  subject.  Great  Universities  have 
existed  before  now  with  practically  only 
one  Faculty,  and  many  have  been 
founded  to  teach  but  one  particular  sci* 
ence.  The  oldest  University,  in  our 
sense,  was  the  University  of  Salerno* 
It  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  1 1th 
century  as  a  flourishing  community, 
and  in  that  University  practically  only 
medical  science  was  taught.  In  tho 
12th  century,  one  of  the  most  famoiis 
Universities  that  has  ever  existed — the 
University  of  Bologna— was  founded  to 
teach  Civil  Law ;  and  later  in  the  same 
century  the  University  of  Padua  was 
founded  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
13th  century  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  began  to 
flourish,  and  there  for  a  time  Jurispru- 
dence— a  necessary  study  in  those  days 
for  anyone  who  was  not  going  to  be  a 
priest  or  a  soldier — was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
many  instances ;  hut  I  assei^t  that  from 
the  University  of  Salerno  to  the  one  we 
i^e  now  reforming,  there  never  has  ex- 
isted a  University  which  contained  in  its 
curriculum    all   the    subjects  necesaaiy 
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for  its  theoretic  completeness.  Whj 
let  us  look  at  the  University  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  is  so  distingmshed  a  Professor. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  of  late  years  esta- 
blished a  Moral  Science  tripos.  But 
that  which  the  world,  and  that  which 
Cambridge  itself  understands  by  the 
highest  Cambridge  education  is  that 
which  makes  a  man  a  Senior  Wrangler 
or  a  Senior  Classic  ;  and  any  man  might 
take  the  former  of  these  high  honours 
without  ever  having  opened  a  book  on 
Modem  History  or  Moral  Philosophy. 
There  ia  no  reason  why  we  sliould  under- 
rate the  importance  of  these  two  sub- 
jects ;  but  do  not  let  us  disgrace  our- 
selves before  the  world,  and  show  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Univer- 
sities, by  raving  about  the  exclusion  of 
these  two  Chairs,  as  if  the  omission  of 
important  subjects  from  a  UniversitY 
curriculum  was  anything  so  very  novel. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  value  of 
a  degree  is  measured  by  a  University's 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  men- 
tal training,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
subjects  contained  in  its  curriculum. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  the  other 
evening  was  very  eloquent  upon  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  **  the  gagging 
clauses.^'  With  regard  to  the  11  th 
clause,  which  empowers  the  Council  to 
punish  Professors  who  give  wilful  of- 
fence to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
students,  what  this  means  should  be 
more  clearly  defined.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  offence  should  be  limited  to  the 
use  of  insultinglanguage  directed  against 
any  religious  belief.  Perhaps  the  House 
will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I 
tell  them  that  a  distinguished  Oxford 
tutor  not  long  ago  began  a  Lecture  on 
Moral  Pliilosophy  with  these  words — 
'*  That  damned  fool  Bishop  Butler  says." 
[Mr.  Bottvehie:  That  would  not  hurt 
anyone^s  reUgious  convictions.]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  such 
language  would  hurt  no  one's  religious 
convictions ;  but  I  think  no  one  will 
deny  that  expressions  of  that  kind  niade 
use  of  in  Ireland  would  very  soon  set 
the  whole  University  in  a  blaze.  Then 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  said 
that  he  could  not  teach  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  the  new  University,  because  h© 
could  not  do  so  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  Modem  History.  Where  in  th© 
BiU  does  he  And  any  clause  forbidding 
a  Professor  to  make  referenoeto  Modem 
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History*  H&  alluded  also  to  the  sixth 
sub-Bection  of  the  25th  clause,  and  as- 
sumed that  a  candidate  would  not  be 
diaqualified  by  ignorance  of  any  received 
theory.  Ther«  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
the  Bill.  The  6th  sub-section  of  the 
25th  clause  says  that  he  is  not  to  be 
disquaHfied  by  reason  of  his  adopting 
any  particular  theory  in  preference  to 
any  received  theory.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  * '  preference  ?  "  How, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  a  candidate 
to  adopt  one  theory  in  "preference-*  to 
another,  unless  he'  has  mastered  both  ? 
A  man  might  just  as  well  say  that  he 
had  marrietl  one  sister  in  ^'  preference  " 
to  another,  when  he  had  only  seen  the 
one  he  married.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  Bill  would  be  detrimental  to 
high  culture^  that  would  be  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  it;  but  that  is  an  assertion 
which  has  to  be  proved.  It  is  said  that 
the  new  University,  in  so  far  aa  it  is  an 
Examining  Board,  will  have  to  reduce 
its  standard  of  examinations  down  to 
the  level  of  the  ^veakest  College  affiliated 
to  it.  What  reason  there  is  for  this 
statement  I  eiitirel}^  faO  to  comprehend. 
The  University  of  London  has  many 
Colleges  and  schools  affiliated  to  it. 
Has  it  lowered  its  standard  to  suit  the 
educational  exigencies  of  the  weakest  of 
its  affiliated  schools?  Why,  anyone 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  educa- 
tion in  this  country  knows  that  it  has 
raised  the  level  of  every  institution  con- 
nected with  it.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  dis- 
tinguished Koman  Catholic  priest^  who 
for  some  time  directed  the  studies  at 
Stonyhurst,  told  me  that  the  action  of 
the  London  University  upon  that  school 
had  been  quite  increiblo-  When  it  was 
affiliated  to  the  London  University  some 
25  years  ago,  it  was  miserably  below 
other  institutions  of  its  own  character 
and  size.  And  now  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  anyone  else  who  knows  the  London 
University,  will  tell  you  that  Stony  hurst 
has  been  raised  up  to  the  level  of  the 
very  best  of  its  affiliated  schools.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  though  the  Bill 
does  not  give  Irish  Catholics  an  ideally 
perfect  system  oreducation,  it  does  give 
a  system  far  superior  to  any  of  which 
they  can  at  present  conscientiously  avail 
themselves ;  and  those  Catholics  who 
take  upon  themselves  to  reject  this  Bill 
will  only  perpetuate^  by  their  own  act, 
the  disabilities  of  which  they  now  com- 


plain. In  order  to  comprehend  the 
question  of  Xrish  education  in  all  its 
boanngSj  it  is  necessary  to  remember , 
two  things — ^first,  that  from  the  earliest ' 
times  the  Irish  have  always  possessed 
an  intense  lovo  of  learning;  and,  se- 
condly, that  religion  in  that  country 
has  always  proved  itself  tho  sti-ongest  of 
all  the  forces  operating  upon  society. 
If  you  desire  to  elevate  the  mind  of  any 
nation,  you  must  give  up  the  notion  of 
attempting  to  do  so  by  influences  ex- 
ternal to  itself  exercised  against  its  will. 
In  order  that  a  measure  for  Irish  Edu* 
cation  should  succeed,  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be  framed  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  or  that  monopoly,  or  of 
this  or  that  religious  sect,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  consideration  for  the  conscientious 
opinions  of  all  classes,  and  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  In  this  spirit  the 
Bill  has  been  framed.  Under  it  every 
Irish  Catholic  who  chooses  can  obtain  a 
University  degree,  with  all  the  acquire- 
ments and  advantages  of  which  that  de- 
gree is  the  symbol,  without  the  slighteBt 
derogation  from  his  ideas  of  moral  duty. 
I,  for  my  part,  am  not  prepared  to  take 
upon  myself  any  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  such  an  offer  as  this. 
However  hard  it  may  seem  that  Trinity 
CoUege  will  begin  its  career  in  the  now 
University  system  organized  and  en- 
dowed, while  the  Catholic  Universitjy 
CoUege  will  start  tmder  very  unfavour- 
able eircumstanceSt  the  whole  history  of 
human  progress,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  Education  Question, 
goes  to  show  that  this  is  in  itself  no  rea- 
son to  despair.  In  dark  and  evil  days 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  able  to  main* , 
tain  not  one  but  many  Colleges  in  fa-'J 
mous  Universities.  But  those  Univer-  ' 
sities  were  abroad,  and  now  they  will 
have  to  maintain  a  College  in  a  Na- 
tional University  in  their  own  land, 
HerMajesty's  Ministers  have  approached 
this  subject  under  very  special  cii'cum- 
stances,  and  have  been  necessarily  limited 
in  their  choice  of  remedies.  None  of  ua 
can  have  forgotten  the  cold — and,  in* 
deed,  hostile — reception  given  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  to  Lord 
Mayo's  offer  of  a  charter  and  a  pecuni- 
ary provision  for  a  Catholic  University, 
as  portion  of  his  genei^l  policy  of  level- 
ling up,  and  concurrent  endowment.  I 
cannot  forget  that  when  the  present  Ad- 
ministration was  formed,  and  received 
the  support  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
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the  Grovemment  made  it  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible that  they  would  never  suggest  any 
plan  of  Irish  University  Education  of 
which  denominational  endowment  formed 
a  part.  They  have  done  nothing  in 
this  respect  but  what  we  all  knew  from 
the  commencement  was  inevitable.  We 
all  know  the  pledges  on  this  subject  by 
which  the  right  hon*  Gentleman  and 
his  Friends  buund  themselves  before 
the  country «  and  it  would  be  neither 
reasonable  nor  ci-edi table  to  complain 
that  those  pledges  have  not  been  vio- 
lated. Looking  at  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  believing  that  this  measure 
has  been  conceived  in  a  sincere,  intelli- 
gent, and  effective  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  shaU  vote 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Du.  LYON  PLAYFAIB:*  Sir,  I  am 
sure  the  House  must  have  been  pleased 
by  the  able  speech  they  have  just  heard 
in  favour  of  the  BQl,  for  it  is  most  re- 
freshing to  find  that  there  are  some  per- 
Bons  in  the  House  who  do  not  give  it  to  a 
hostile  criticism.  In  one  respect  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  hon.  Baronet  ^Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett)  who  has  just 
spoken — namely,  that  the  measure  has 
been  framed  in  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  with  a  fuU  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
Irish  people.  In  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make,  the  House  will  excuse  me  if,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  a  Professor  and  a 
Member  for  a  University,  I  view  the  Bill 
in  its  effiict  upon  what  Her  Majesty,  in 
her  gracious  Speech,  recommended  to 
our  attention — the  advancement  of  learn- 
ings— rather  than  in  connection  with  the 
political  bearings  of  the  question.  I  shall 
do  so  as  reasonably  as  I  can,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  has  given  the  House, 
that  I  am  the  head  of  a  set  of  fanatics, 
whose  views  are  unwoi-thy  of  attention. 
In  considering  the  Bill,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  look  upon  Ireland  as  a  part  of 
this  kingdom,  not  split  into  sections  by 
religious  differences,  but  inhabited  by 
our  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  a  right 
to  all  the  advantages  which  the  State 
can  give  them  in  respect  to  higher  edu- 
cation. I  have  remembered  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  which  render  it 
more  important  that  Ireland  should  enjoy 
these  advantages  without  stint  or  hin- 
drance than  either  England  or  Scotland- 
Ireland  has  had  many  obstacles  to  pro- 
8ome  political,  others   material. 
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She  possesses  scawely  any  of  those  great 
raw  materials  of  industry  which  give 
such  advantages  to  other  divisions  of 
our  country.  She  has  to  import  the 
chief  part  of  her  coal  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  that  is  the  mainspring  of 
all  industries.  With  small  natural  re- 
sources, except  those  for  agriculture,  it 
is  above  all  things  essential  that  the 
inteOectual  resources  of  Ireland  should 
supplement  her  deficiency  in  natural 
resources.  As  civilisation  progresses, 
science  and  knowledge,  apphed  to  pro- 
duction, become  more  important  factors 
than  the  mere  possession  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Not  only  then  as  regards  indus* 
trial  development,  but  also  to  increase 
the  fund  of  intelligence  among  the  youth 
of  Ireland,  so  as  to  give  them  outlets  for 
employment,  which  the  restricted  •in- 
dustry of  their  country  does  not  afTord, 
I  gladly  accept  the  conclusion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  a  case  is  made  out  for 
a  further  development  of  the  University 
system.  I  am  not  about  to  split  up  the 
case  into  the  discussion  whether  there  i» 
or  is  not  a  religious  grievance  in  Ireland, 
Such  a  discussion  is  apt  to  produce  false 
issues.  But  I  must  at  once  decline  to 
follow  the  Prime  Minister  into  his  mode 
of  presenting  the  intellectual  deficiencies 
of  Ireland  to  the  House,  because  if  wo 
accepted  his  views  of  what  Univei-eity 
education  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  I  think 
no  more  serious  blow  could  be  struck  at 
the  prosperity  of  two  poor  countries  Uke 
Scotiaad  and  Ireland.  If  the  Univer- 
sities in  these  countries  are  to  be  upheld 
merely  or  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
Faculties  of  Arts,  and  if  academic  pro- 
ductiveness be  measured  by  their  Arta 
degrees,  and  not  at  all  by  their  success 
in  training  men  for  professional  and  in- 
dustrial life,  you  may  as  well  give  them 
up  altogether  as  institutions  for  national 
amelioration.  In  such  a  case  your  Uni- 
versities would  slip  away  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  would  become  the 
monopoly  of  the  rich.  For  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland,  the  people 
even  now  are  more  largely  represented 
in  Universities  than  in  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  one  University  student  to 
3,700  of  the  population ;  in  Ireland  there 
is  one  to  2, 800 ;  in  Scotland  there  is  one  to 
860.  If  you  desire  Ireland  to  make  her 
Universities  send  their  roots  deep  down 
among  the  people  as  Scotland  has  donet 
you  can  only  do  so  by  making  them  bear 
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directly  upon  tbe  occupations  of  the 
people,  whether  tbesef  be  professional  or 
mdustrial.  In  doing  so,  you  do  not  de- 
Bert,  but  you  revert  to  llnivei'sity  tra- 
dition, for  most  of  the  ancient  Univer- 
sitieg  were  founded  with  the  specific 
object  of  liberalizing  the  professions. 
The  right  hon.  GenUeman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone J  was  surprised  that  there  was  a 
tendency  iu  Ireland  for  Arts  atudenta  to 
decrease.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in 
that,  for  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found 
in  all  countries,  and  more  especially 
when  they  are  poor.  Why,  even  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  con  only  keep  up  their 
Arts  students  by  an  incessant  increase  of 
scholarships.  The  great  difficulty  of 
Universities  is  to  induce  students  to 
remain  in  the  preparatory  Faculty,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  struggle 
for  professional  and  industrial  existence. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  students  on 
the  rolls  and  those  in  true  academic  at- 
tendance,  for  in  Ireland  these  mean  very 
different  things.  I  shall  not  go  further 
back  than  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's 
University  in  1850,  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  because  I  have  not  before  me 
the  means  to  do  so.  I  must,  however, 
explain  that  the  nominal  students  of 
Trinity  consist  of  two  distinct  classes. 
One  class  is  in  actual  academic  attend- 
ance at  the  College,  and  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  University  curri- 
culum. The  otJier  dass  of  students  is 
merely  registered  for  examination ;  they 
do  not  attend  a  single  lecture,  and  reside 
eitlier  in  the  provinces  or  in  England. 
By  referring  to  page  68  of  the  Dublin 
Univei*sity  Keport,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  1 85 1,  the  year  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Queen* s  University,  out  of  1,217 
U9dergraduate8  on  the  roD  of  Trinity, 
only  361  attended  lectures  during  Hilary, 
which  is  the  average  term.  Of  these  J 
am  inibrmed  by  the  authorities  at  Trinity 
that  not  more  than  150  were  students 
who  did  not  intend  to  prepare  for  holy 
ordei-s.  La5t  year  there  were  only  968 
undergraduates  on  the  roll,  but  those 
attending  lectures  had  increased  to  460, 
and  of  these  420  were  laymen.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  actual  academic  students 
in  Trinity,  you  have  those  studying  at 
the  Quoen*s  CoUeffes.  Their  number 
last  year,  after  deducting  the  students 
preparing  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
was  682.  Add  both  the  numbers  toge- 
ther, and  we  find  that  in  1871  there  were 
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1,102  lay  students,  in  the  sense  in  whicliJ 
we  understand  students  in  the  English  J 
and  Scotch  Universities,  as  against  150 
in  1850.     Surely  this  is  an  accession  of 
academic  activity  in  20  years  that  ought 
to  satisfy  a  nation.    Desultory  cram  has 
declined,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a 
regular  curriculum  of  University  study. 
If  we  take  students  of  all  classes  on  thQ. 
roll  without  distinction,  as  the  Prima* 
Minister  did,   even   then  the  result  is 
not  unsatisfactoiy,  for  while  there  were 
1,217  students  on  the  rolls  in  1851,  there  i 
are    1^703   now.     Now,  let  us  test  the  J 
fruition  of  the  system  by  Arts  degreesif 
although  I  deny  ^at  is  a  fair  test.     So 
far  from  having  failed  in  these,  Ireland 
stands  higher  than  England  and  Scot- 
land,    England  produces  750  Ai-ts  gia- 
duates  annually,  or  I  to  30^000  of  her 
population;  Scotland  produces  130,  or  1 
to  26,000;  while  Ireland  produces  338, 
or  1  to  16,000  of  her  people,    I  cannot, 
therefore,  either  on  the  groimd  of  any 
failure  of  true  academic  students,  or  of 
their  want  of  fruition  in  academical  cul* 
ture,  even  according  to  the  limited  de- 
finition of  that  adopted  by  the  Prima 
Minister,  see  any  ground  for  discourage- 
ment as  to  the  existing  University  system 
in  Ireland.     A\Tien  I  gi-ant  the  case  for 
a  further  development  of  the  University 
system  in  that  country,  it  is  not  because  j 
the  present  one  has  failed,  but  on  thai 
broad  ground  that  it  is  most  important  | 
for  Ireland  to  increase  her  intellectual  | 
fund,  as  a  compensation  for  her  poverty  ' 
in  the  natural  resources  of  industry.     It 
is  surely  a  significant  fact  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen^s  University,  j 
the  lay  academic   students  in   Ireland] 
have  increased  seven-fold,  and  that  tiie 
proportion  of  her  Arts   degrees  to   the 
population  is  so  much  higher  than  that 
of   England.     If  the    Prime  Minister 
failed  to  observe  these  facts,  it  is  be-  | 
cause  he  has  not  noted  tbe  difference 
between  students  on  the  roll  and  those 
in  true  academic  attendance,  or  how  im- 
portantly   the    Queen's   Colleges    have 
acted  by  their  eomiDetition  in  stimulating 
academic  study,  and  in  diminishing  the 
vicious  custom  among  the  Irish  youth  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  cram 
as  a  preparation  for  examination.     Yet, 
now  that  Ireland  has  nearly  cured  itself 
of  that  evU,  this  Bill  proposes  to  plunge 
into  it  once  more  by  establishing  a  single 
University  to  which  the  students  may 
come  up  for  examination  without  any 
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academic  curriculum  at  all.  This  prac- 
tice was  only  tolerable  in  Trinity  College 
as  a  means  of  enabling  Catholics  to  ob- 
tain degrees  without  going  through  a 
College  which  was  essentially  Protes- 
tant ;  but  it  is  intolerable  in  a  single 
National  University,  whose  very  object  it 
is  to  be  open  to  students  of  cJl  creeds. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  London  Uni- 
versity requires  no  curriculum.  That  is 
true,  but  it  only  furnishes  one-tenth  of 
the  graduates  in  Arts  that  the  other 
EngUsh  Universities  do.  Hence  it  is 
a  mere  supplement  to  academic  teaching. 
But  in  Ireland  the  system  will  not  omy 
supplement  but  is  likely  to  supplant 
actual  academic  teaching,  as  it  in. fact 
once  did,  until  the  Queen's  University 
stimulated  the  Dublin  University  by  its 
competition.  And  this  Bill  destroys 
competition  and  establishes  a  University 
monopoly.  If  we  confine  our  vision  to  a 
single  function  of  Universities,  a  case 
may  be  made  out  against  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  But  if  you  admit  that  they 
fulfil  their  true  functions  when  they  lay 
the  scientific  basis  for  professional  and 
industrial  occupations,  tnen  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  they  have  understood 
their  mission  in  a  poor  country,  and 
have  fulfilled  it  well,  for,  go  where  you 
will,  in  the  scientific  services  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  in 
the  professions,  in  manufacturing  in- 
dnst^,  where  knowledge  and  science  are 
required,  you  will  now  find  many  alumni 
both  of  the  Dublin  and  of  the  Queen's 
University. 

Sir,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  on 
the  Table  a  Petition  signed  by  131  out 
of  the  141  students  of  Galway  College, 
praying  your  honourable  House  that  this 
College  may  not  be  suppressed.  As  they 
have  chosen  me  as  their  advocate,  allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  on  their  behalf. 
The  case  must  be  a  strong  one  to  justify 
the  extinction  of  a  College  which  is  the 
only  one  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  At  pre- 
sent you  have  Dublin  College  for  the 
East,  Cork  for  the  South,  and  Belfast  for 
the  North  of  Ireland,  but  if  you  suppress 
Galway  College,  the  whole  of  the  West 
of  Ireland  is  left  destitute  of  means  of 
higher  culture  for  its  population.  There 
is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  such  a  college 
is  more  important.  In  Munster  and 
Ulster  the  populations  are  much  larger 
and  wealthier  than  in  Connaught,  and 
the  towns  of  Belfast  and  Cork  are 
flourishing  from  their  commercial  onter- 
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prize.  In  Connaught,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  the  little  town  of  Galway, 
with  13,000  inhabitants,  maintaining 
with  singular  vigour  its  Colle^.  Gal- 
way has  decreased  in  population  in 
twenty  years  by  10,000  persons,  and  yet 
its  College  has  not  decreased,  for  in  1861 
it  had  144  students,  and  in  1871  it  had 
still  141.  Small  as  this  number  may 
appear,  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the  17 
Colleges  in  Cambridge,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Trinity  and  St.  John's.  I  will 
not  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
into  the  money  appraisement  of  each 
student,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not 
attach  much  importance  to  that  line  of 
argument.  He  would  far  more  willingly 
rest  the  question  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  than  upon  its  quantity  or  its 
cost.  As  to  the  quality  of  work  done, 
there  is  no  question  that  Galway  at  pre- 
sent stands  at  the  head  of  the  three  Col- 
leges. I  call  in  witness  the  estimate  of 
a  severe  critic  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Dublin  Review,  That  writer  says,  **  Gal- 
way is  an  extremely  favourable  specimen 
of  the  Queen's  University."  This  state- 
ment is  fully  justified ;  for,  at  the  last 
University  examination,  out  of  fifteen 
first-class  honours  awarded  to  the  three 
Colleges,  Galway,  the  smallest  numeri- 
cally, won  no  less  than  seven.  In  com- 
petitions for  the  public  service,  Galway 
College  has  always  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  I  have  therefore  shown  that 
while,  educationally,  Galway  College  is 
a  decided  success,  numerically  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  failure.  But  it  is 
chiefly  because  it  has  thoroughly  fulfilled 
the  intention  of  Parliament  that  I  plead 
for  Galway.  Our  intention  was  to  found 
Colleges  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  might  study  irrespective  of  their 
religious  creeds.  Belfast  has  scarcely 
succeeded  in  this  point  of  view,  for  out 
of  368  students,  on  an  average  of  10 
years,  only  1 9  have  been  Roman  Catho- 
lics. But  with  Cork  and  Galway  the 
principle  of  imited  education  has  flou- 
rished. Out  of  1,536  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  entered  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  nearly  1,400  were 
in  the  Colleges  of  Galway  and  Cork.  It 
is  true  that  Galway  and  Cork  are  much 
disliked  by  the  clerical  party  in  Ireland, 
yet  that  is  not  because  Roman  Catholics 
do  not  frequent  them,  but  because  they 
do.  No  doubt  if  Galway  College  be 
suppressed  it  may  not  wholly  be  lost  to 
education,  for  Clause  21  provides  for  its 
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sale,  and  the  College,  with  museum  and 
library,  may  fall  on  easy  terms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boman  Catholics  alone, 
and  be  converted  into  a  diocesan  se- 
minary. But  such  a  result  could  scarcely 
be  a^eeable  to  the  advocates  of  united 
education,  or  to  Parliament  who  founded 
the  system. 

I  now  pass  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  before  us,  that  is,  the 
concentration  of  a  double  into  a  single 
University  system.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  bound  to  state  that  decentralisation, 
instead  of  centralisation,  would  have 
much  more  commended  itself  to  me.  I 
think  Ireland  should  have  been  treated 
like  Scotland,  and  that  two  good  provin- 
cial centres  oJF  academic  life  should  have 
been  established,  one  at  Belfast,  and 
one  at  Cork,  just  as  we  have  four  in- 
dependent Universities  in  Scotland.  But 
putting  aside  my  own  proclivities  alto- 
gether, I  desire  to  consider  whether  it 
is  for  public  advantage  to  take  away 
that  healthy  competition  between  two 
Universities  which  has  produced  such 
a  large  increase  of  ti-ue  academic  lay 
students  in  20  years.  Some  real  and 
substantial  advantage  must  be  aimed 
at.  What  is  it '?  Conciliation  to  the 
CathoHcs  of  Ireland,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  material  compromises.  I 
am,  Sir,  advanced  in  years ;  but  I  am 
a  young  politician,  and  perhaps  I  am 
not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  system 
of  making  compromises.  IC  however, 
we  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Catholics, 
we  gain  a  great  end.  But  suppose  that 
we  fail  in  this  conciliation,  what  do  we 
lose  ?  You  are  shaking  to  the  centre  a 
system  that  I  have  shown  is  doing  its 
work  admirably,  and  we  are  creating  a 
monopoly  of  University  work  without 
competition^  which  we  must  at  least 
take  care  is  constructed  to  do  as  well 
as  monopolies  ever  do.  One  cannot 
prophecy  what  the  future  of  University 
education  in  Ireland  will  be  ;  but  at 
present  there  are  four  Protestant  stu- 
dents to  every  Catholic.  The  scheme  of 
the  Government  can  only  commend  itself 
to  us  if,  while  it  does  justice  to  Catho- 
lics, it  does  no  injustice  to  Protestants. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  bestowed  infinite  care  and 
anxiety  to  balance  two  opposite  systems 
— the  system  of  united  education  and  of 
denominational  education.  He  has  skil- 
fully introduced  into  one  system  those 
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Colleges  wliich,  like  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Trinity,  work  mainly  on  the  united  sys- 
tem, and  those  which,  like  Maynooth 
and  Magee  Colleges,  work  on  the  deno- 
minational system.  Supposing  we  adnu^ 
the  policy  of  centralisation,  then  it  wa 
wise  to  take  the  University  of  Dublin 
as  the  basis  of  that  system.  Much 
criticism  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
University  and  Trinity  have  been  ad- 
justed. If  I  understand  these  relations, 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  no  part  of  the 
Bill  has  such  skill  and  sagacity  been 
displayed  as  in  their  adjustment.  But 
unless  both  the  University  and  Trinity 
grasp  these  relations  aright,  and  work 
in  harmony,  the  most  injiirious  conse^ 
quences  will  follow.  It  is  dear  that 
Dublin,  with  700  or  800  students,  can- 
not support  two  competing  teacliing  in* 
Btitutions.  Like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  they 
may  so  devour  each  other  that  nothing 
but  their  tails  will  remain — the  tail  of 
the  University  being  an  Examining 
Board,  and  that  of  Trinity  mere  tutorials 
teaching — both  resulting  in  unmitigated  I 
cram.  But  I  fancy  it  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  that  the  teachers 
of  the  University  and  the  teachers  of 
Trinity  should  not  compete,  but  mutually 
supplement  and  support  each  other.  In 
that  case  Trinity  would  actually  benefit, 
because  its  students  could  attend  the^ 
lectures  of  Professors,  and  thus  be  com* 
pensated  for  the  excess  of  the  tutorial 
system  which  now  prevails  at  that  Col- 
lege. And  its  funds  being  relieved  by 
this  Professorial  staff,  it  could  use  ita 
endowments  for  practical  teaching  andl 
research  in  a  way  highly  advantageouM 
to  Ireland.  It  might  then  build  large  I 
laboratories  for  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  teaching  and  research.  I 
should  hope  to  see  it  the  home  of  men- 
tal science  and  history,  which  this  BiO 
discourages,  and  a  place  for  philological 
studies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  pursued  in  Germany.  If  Trinity 
College  understand,  and  is  willing  to 
fulfil,  this  new  mission  of  acting,  not  in- 
a  sulky  independence,  but  in  a  hearty' 
co-operation,  with  tlie  new  University, 
and  if  the  latter  value  Trinity  as  she 
deserves,  higher  education,  at  least  in 
Dublin,  wiU  benefit  by  the  changes  con- 
templated. What  Dublin  gains,  th^J 
Provinces  are  likely  to  lose,  unless  the 
relations  between  the  University  and 
the  provincial  Colleges   are  most   skil* 
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fully  arranged.     As  tlio  whole  merit  of 
the  Bill  depends  upon  this  feature,  let 
U8  examine  it  carefully.     What  are  the 
securities  for  the  high  condition  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges,    and  for  their  being 
always  contributors  to  higher  education 
in  Ireland  ?     The  2nd  clau&e  gives  to 
the  University  Council  unlimited  powers 
to  affiliate  any  institutions,  and  to  de- 
clare them  to  be  Colleges  of  the  Uui- 
veraity.     We  are  to  start   the  Act  by 
filling  the  blank  Schedule  No.  L    What 
CoUegee  the  Government  propose  to  place 
in  that  Schedule  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
Prime  Minister  mentioned  four  by  name, 
and  we  may  assume  that  these  four  at 
least  win   be  included.     They  are  the 
CathoHc  University,  Maynooth,  Magee 
College,  and  Trinity.     To  none  of  these, 
on  thy  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  can 
just  exception   be  taken.     The  Catholic 
University  is   a  well  organised  institu- 
tion, with  a  cultivated  Rector,  eminent 
Professors,  and  good  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  though,  in  all  its  Faculties  ex- 
cept  medicine,  it   does  not   contain   50 
students,  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  under  a  good  tJniversity  system 
it  will  not  increase  suflB-ciontly  k>  be  an 
active  working  College.     To  Maynooth 
College  there  is  less  exception  still.     It 
is  a  large   Ecclesiastical   College,    with 
500  students,  and  excellently  conducted 
as  a  seat  of  clerical  training.    Its  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.   Russel,  is   a   man  who  well 
deserves  the  high  encomium  wlueh  he 
received  from  the  Prime  Minister^  and 
its  Professors  are  men  of  learning  and 
culture.     It  win  be  a  powerful  accession 
of  strength   to   the  new   University   if 
Maynooth  really  send  its  pupils  for  Arts 
degrees.     The   Bill,   however,  does  not 
provide    security   for    graduation,    but 
aimply  contents  itself  with  giving  pri- 
vileges to  the  Colleges  that  send  students 
to  pass  the  matricidation  examination, 
which  is  a  mere  test  of  school  teaching. 
For  a  long  time  the  chief  chance  of  an 
accession  of  Catholics  to  the  University 
can  only  be  through  those  preparing  for 
the  priesthood,  for  that  profession  ab- 
aorbs  the  surplus  of  those  found  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  not  represented 
in  the  University.     I  should  hail  such 
an  accession   as  the   greatest  proof  of 
suooeBs  of  the  new  University,  for  it  ia 
most  important  that  priests  should  have 
liberal  culture.     But  are  you  sure  that 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Home  will 
make  Maynooth  or  other  clerical  Colleges 


in  Ireland  con tribu tori es  to  your  roll  of 
graduates  ?  The  recent  manifesto  of  thia 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  not  encouraging. 
K  Maynooth  contribute  graduates^  then 
it  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  if  it  stop  at  matriculation, 
it  has  no  right  to  a  share  of  Govern- 
ment in  higher  education.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  makes  one  Httle  step 
forward  in  the  modifications  which  ha 
announced  on  Monday  evening,  that  the 
Colleges  sending  matriculat€td  studenta 
would  have  to  promise  to  send  them  for 
further  examination.  What  is  such  a 
promise  worth  ?  The  idea  of  represent- 
ing Colleges  on  the  ground  of  sehoolboy 
jjroficioncy  is  radically  bad,  and  no  share 
of  Government  should  be  granted  to  any 
College,  lay  or  ecclesiaRtical,  until  it  has 
won  that  right  by  adding  graduates  isl 
sufficient  number  to  the  University,  aa 
a  pledge  of  its  contribution  to  and  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  proposal  to  affiliate  Magee 
College  is  only  a  compliment  to  the  sup- 
posed denominational  demand,  and  aa  a 
balance  to  limited  education.  So  naany 
stones  have  been  thrown  at  it  that  I 
will  not  add  to  the  heap.  Yet,  surely 
it  is  strange  that  higher  denominational 
education  languishes  so  much  in  Ireland, 
if  there  be  such  a  demand  as  its  pro- 
moters allege.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  have  satisfied  himself  of  thd 
reality  of  this  demand,  otherwise  he 
would  not  make  such  gigantic  changes 
in  the  University  s^'stem  of  Ireland.  But 
I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  my« 
self  of  its  reality.  If  40,000  Catholic* 
are  pining  for  Catholic  University  edu* 
cation,  as  my  friend  Br.  Lyons  states  in 
the  pamphlet  qiioted  bj'  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, how  is  it  that  only  47  are  to  be 
found  in  the  well-appointed  University 
in  St.  Stephen's  Green  ?  If  the  Pres- 
byterians desire  a  C-ollege  of  their 
own,  can  rich  Presbyterian  Ulster  not 
send  more  than  eight  studenta  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  Magee  College? 
These  are  not  practical  evidences  of  a 
deep  desire  for  denominational  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  united  Colleges 
have  increased  lay  education  seven-fold 
in  20  years,  and  the  denominational 
Colleges,  for  whose  sake  we  are  to  up- 
root an  old  University  system,  and  plant 
a  new  one,  drag  on  a  miserable  and 
languid  existence.  But  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister may  justly  say  that  there  are 
Catholic  Colleges  in  abundance  in  Ire-^ 
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land,  aiid  that  these  wait  for  affiliation. 
It  18  true  that  among  the  47  intermediate 
schools  of  Ireland,  all  managed  bj 
Bishops  or  clerical  orders,  such  as  the 
Jestiita  and  Carmelites^  and  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  there  are  19  Colleges 
which  have  cost  from  £6,000  to  £30,000 
to  build-  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
of  the  rank  of  Colleges  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  afEliated^  and  we 
must  recollect  that  University  has  gra- 
dually raised  its  list  of  affiliated  Colleges 
from  two  to  forty.  Well,  even  with  the 
new  restiicted  powers  to  be  introduced 
into  this  Bill  of  the  approval  of  the 
Crown  before  affiliation  is  accomplished, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  these  19  Colleges 
will  soon  be  on  the  list  of  the  Dublin 
University*  The  Crown  in  this  case 
means  the  Government;  and  existing 
Gi>vernments,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, are  easily  subjected  to  pres- 
sure by  Irish  politician 8,  and  would  yield 
readily  on  such  a  question,  especially 
when  it  would  be  urged  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  reftis©  1 9  Colleges  to  the  Dublin 
University,  when  the  London  University 
has  already  affiliated  40.  The  Eoman 
Catholics  naturally  expect  this,  as  I  will 
show  by  quoting  from  a  work  recently 
issued  by  a  Committee  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics on  Irish  Education,  a  work  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
Th9  Freeman^ i  JowrnaL  I  quote  from 
page  273 — 

"  Intermediate  echoola  natnrally  culminate  in 
a  Univeraity,  Withoat  a  kindred  Univcrsitj 
oiir  (Catholic  mtermodiate  syiitein,  complete  a£ 
it  otbei^'isc  Ib,  would  be  a  mere  hoadleas  trunk/' 

To  this,  I  cordially  assent  j  but  I  by  no 
means  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Bill  that  because  a  school  or  a  College 
can  send  50  boys  to  pass  a  matriculation 
examination  that  therefore  it  should 
share  in  the  government  of  a  Univer- 
flity.  And  especially  objectionable  is  this 
when  all  the  managers  of  such  Colleges 
are  clerical.  I  care  not  whether  they 
are  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians^  or 
Episcopalians,  such  a  preponderance  of 
darioal  management  in  a  secular  XJni- 
veridty  would  produce  bad  results.  But 
I  mainly  object  to  the  scheme  because 
itfl  certain  result  would  be,  as  all  past 
experience  proves,  merely  to  give  an 
impulse  to  diocesan  education,  not  to 
promote  higher  University  education. 
Bishops  are  apt  to  look  upon  education 
from  a  diocesan  point  of  view.  If  Car- 
low  and  Clongowes  flourish,  that  will 


be  a  compensation  for  the  failure  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  in  St. 
Stephen's  Green.  But  that  would  not 
satisfy  Roman  CathoHc  laymen,  who 
know,  though  it  is  not  successful  as  to 
numbers^  that  institution  gives  a  much 
higher  education  than  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary. Let  me  quote  the  apprehensions 
of  a  distinguished  alumnus  oi  that  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Fottrell),  who  says — 

^'I  shall  be  very  much  8iir|irised  if  in  thij 
poor  and  intensely  i-elij^iouB  comitrj',  where  the 
training  of  Univeraity  education  iis  aejircely  yet 
underatood,  the  majoiity  of  Catholic  parents  do  i 
not  try  to  obtain  for  their  Bond,  at  £60  a-yeoivr 
in   Clongowea,   Tullnbt^g,   and   C(irlow    derical] 
Colleges,  what  will  be  called,  and  will  be  genoJ 
rally  thought,  to  be  a  *  ITm^-ersity  Educational 
Lustead  of  sending  thciii  to  Trinity  or  the  Ca 
thoUc  University,  where  it  would  cost  more  tha 
double  the  amonnt  to  obtain  that  which  cou 
just  aa  easily  be  obtained  by  atud^  iiig  ut  Cloi 

fowes.  ,  .  .  ,  .  1  think  the  self -sty  ledl 
iiberala  in  education  woidd,  on  religious,  as 
strongly  as  I  wotdd  on  acadomicaJ  grounds,  de- 
plore the  paaaing  of  any  measure  which  would 
substitute  Olongowfs  and  Carlow  for  Trinity 
and  the  Catholic  Univeraitj'." 

The  BiU  wonld,   I  contend^  do  exactly 
what  Mr,   Fottrell  points  out.     And  il 
has  no  limit  to  its  action.      Acting  oil 
the  precedent  of  the  London  University^  | 
which  affiliates  Colleges  of  St.  Patricl 
at  Carlow  and  Thurlea  and  St.  Kjyan'i 
BO  might  the   Dublin    University 
the  Channel,  and  affiliate  the  Catholic 
Colleges  of  Stony  hurst,  Ushaw,  Oscott, 
Ha<ikney,  and  others,  on  the  excuse  put 
forward  in  the  little  hook  from  which  I , 
quoted,    that  Irish   go  to  them   to 
educated.    Do  not  let  the  House  believe^ 
it  is   an   unsupported  notion^  if  theso 
Colleges  become  affiliated   and   govern 
the  University  by  their  representatives, 
that  the  only  result  likely  to  fuUow  is 
merp  school  and  not  University  educa* 
tion.     It  has  been  an  unfortunate  prin- 
ciple of  action  among   those   excellent 
educators,  the  Jesuits,  not  in  one  country 
but  in  every  country,  that  it  la  better  to 
finish  the  education  of  young  men 
schools  rather  than  risk  their  faith  and 
morals  in  Universities,  which,  by  treat- 
ing youth   as  men,   sometimes  disturb 
the    simple    faith   of    children.       This 
system  has  entirely  ruined  higher  edu- 
cation  in   France.      The  University  of 
France  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
Lycees.     It  is  true  that  it  has  Professors 
of  higher  subjects ;  but  they  only  have 
as  pupils  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers 
in  the  Lycees.     French  thinkers  attri- 
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bute  much  of  her  recent  misfortunes  to 
the  failure  of  her  University  syfitem. 
Still  you  need  not  crosa  the  Channel  for 
a  proof  that  affiliated  Colleges  do  not 
necessarily  increa&e  academic  education. 
The  London  University,  starting  with 
two  aflBliated  Colleges,  gradually  in- 
oreased  them,  as  I  have  said^  to  40  ;  but 
though  her  matriculations  have  about 
doubled  in  10  years,  the  numbers  of  gra- 
duates remain  nearly  the  same  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 
The  inCTdased  action  of  the  Ijondou 
University  on  school  life,  as  displayed 
by  augmenting  matriculation,  is  effected 
without  injuiy  to  University  training. 
Who  would  dream  of  giving  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  to  each  af^ated  school  of 
the  London  University  because  it  sent 
50  matriculated  students  ?  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  men  of  high  learning 
and  position,  who,  if  they  have  a  fault 
in  admimatration,  err  on  the  side  of 
severity,  not  laxity,  in  their  academical 
arrangements.  But  what  would  happen 
if  the  numerous  affiliated  schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  London  University  sent 
representatives  to  its  governing  Senate, 
as  this  Bill  proposes  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  University?  Of  course  the 
standai-d  of  degrees  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sohoola, 
because  it  would  be  against  their  interest 
to  keep  degrees  to  a  level  which  they 
could  not  attain.  This  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  school-governed 
University  as  that  in  Dublin  must  soon 
be.  A  University  which  is  intended  to 
raise  the  education  of  athliated  Colleges 
will  inevitably  be  lowered  to  their  stan- 
dard by  this  system  of  schoolboy  repre* 
sentation.  This  result  has  foUowea  in 
France,  where  the  graduates  in  letters 
and  science  are  looked  on  as  lads  with 
good  school  certiiicatas,  but  not  of  aoa- 
demic  rank. 

The  House  has  been  very  patient  with 
me,  and  I  shall  try  not  to  trespass  on  its 
time  much  longer,  but  there  are  two 
subjects  which  I  cannot  pass  over.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  practical  exclusion 
of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Modern  His- 
tory from  the  University  of  DubUn.  I 
Bay  practical  exclusion,  because,  though 
they  are  left  as  barren  branches,  t^e 
fruitful  branches  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
plucked  in  a  poor  country  like  Ireland, 
Whan  a  student  can  win  a  Fellowship 
worth  £1,000  by  clasaics,  or  mathema- 


tics,  or  natural  science,  he  is  not  likely 
to  study  the  subjects  for  which  mere 
honour  is  reserved.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  discouragement  in  the 
central  University  of  Dublin,  Mental  M 
Philosophy  will  languish  and  soon  die  I 
in  the  provinces.  For  though  it  is  taught 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  students  are 
not  likely  to  attend  lectures  on  eubjeota 
not  required  for  the  degree,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  emoluments  of  the 
University,  And  before  many  years  are 
over,  a  future  Prime  Minister  will  point 
to  the  Philosophical  Chairs  as  failures^ 
will  indicate  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the 
few  students  who  attend  them,  and  will 
suggest  their  abolition  altogether.  And 
the  discouragement  and  extinction  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy, 
are  to  be  the  result  of  our  legislation 
regarding  a  country  which  has  produced 
Berkeley,  and  Hutcheson,  and  Burke! 
But  need  we  give  these  discouragemente? 
I  quite  see,  and  to  some  extent  sympa- 
thise, with  the  ditficulties  of  the  Qo- 
vemment.  Fhiloiophia  the<>lo^ia  aneiUa 
is  certainly  no  longer  true,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  CathoHc  Bishops 
advise  students  to  avoid  flirtations  with 
the  old  handmaid  of  the  Church.  They 
once  tried  to  induce  the  University  of 
London  to  help  them  in  this  discourage* 
ment.  and  the  minute  relating  to  this 
question  was  written  by  the  great  his* 
torian  Grote,  formerly  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  doctrines.  It  is  a 
tyranny  to  conscience  to  force  a  man  to 
believe  anything ;  but  it  is  no  tyranny 
to  ask  pupils  to  know  what  is  believed 
by  others.  A  University  that  discourages 
knowledge  has  no  title  to  academic  die* 
tinction  among  the  Universities  of  the 
world.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  ^ 
easy.  Make  Mental  Philosophy  and  ■ 
Modem  History  alternative  subjecU  of  ™ 
equal  value  with  others  as  regards 
emoluments,  and  allow  the  student  to 
select  them  or  not  as  he  pleasee.  The 
held  of  knowledge  is  too  wide  to  bo 
ti-a versed  by  all,  and  a  degree  in  which 
they  are  not  included  may  still  be  a  good 
and  worthy  degree.  No  one  would  suiler 
by  this,  and  free  criticism  would  enable 
the  studenta  to  judge  truth  far  better 
than  exclusion.  I  presume  that  Mill, 
and  Bain<  and  Herbert  Spencer,  are 
philosophical  authors  who  are  not  loved 
by  Catholic  Bishops ;  but  have  not 
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ablest  critics  of  the  Experience  scliool  of 
philosophy  been  Mahafiy,  Monck,  and 
Abbot  in  Trinity  College  itself?  Leave 
to  Ireland  intellectual  independence,  and 
Ireland  will  know  how  to  take  care  of 
herself.  But  do  not,  by  the  practical 
exclusion  of  subjects,  as  this  Bill  sug- 
gests*  give  to  her  a  University  which 
would  oe  pointed  to  with  scorn  by  all 
Europe  as  an  example  of  obscurantism. 
I  cannot  pass  by  the  anti-theory  section 
of  Clause  25  without  remark.  To  my 
mind  it  is  simply  an  amazing  proposi- 
tion ;  for  to  refuse  discussion  of  theory 
is  to  suppress  the  study  of  science.  It 
is  urged  that  theories  are  variable  and 
not  fixed.  No  doubt.  Theories  are  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  science,  which, 
while  they  last,  draw  nutriment  to  the 
parent  stem,  and  when  they  fall,  stiU 
provide  by  their  decay  materials  for  the 
new  leaves  or  theories  which  are  to  suc- 
ceed them.  Theories  are  merely  finite 
peiTseptions  of  infinite  truth ;  and  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  decline  their  dis* 
cussion  with  his  teacher  or  examiner  is 
to  ask  him  to  look  only  at  the  bare  and 
leafless  tree  of  knowledge,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  may  bo  repelled  from 
it  by  its  very  un attractiveness.  Now  we 
come  to  a  further  point — the  censure  and 
deprivation  of  Professors  under  Clause 
1 1 .  The  exclusion  of  certain  subjects  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  this  censure, 
doubtless  arose  from  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  push  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation to  its  furthest  limits.  But  when 
this  spirit  of  conciliation  is  forgotten, 
the  spirit  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
power  will  remain,  and  will  guide  the 
university  in  its  dealings  with  subjects 
and  with  men  disagreeable  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  We  cannot  avoid  see- 
ing in  such  provisions  a  practical  yield* 
ing  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  put  for- 
ward by  the  cardinal  Archbishop  and 
Bishops  in  1866,  when  they  demanded 
authority  over  Professors,  books,  and  stu- 
dents. This  1  Ith  clause,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  tells  us, 
draws  its  precedent  from  the  legislation 
regarding  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  which, 
if  the  Professors  purposely  introduce  re- 
ligious or  political  controversies,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a  high  officer  of  the 
State,  could  deal  with  the  offender. 
These  statutes  are  essentially  different, 
for  Clause  11  puts  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  Council  of  a  composite  cha- 
racter,  largely  recruited  from  clerical 
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bodies,  and  certain  to  have  diverse  opi- 
nions. And  the  offence  is  not  restricted 
to  the  audience  of  the  Professor,  but  is 
extended  to  "  any  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity.** Nor  is  it  his  prelections  alone 
which  are  to  come  before  this  inquisitioUi 
for  his  writings  and  works,  if  used  for 
academic  purposes,  are  to  be  examined 
by  the  inquisitors.  In  the  present  state 
of  science,  no  Professor,  with  dignityt^o 
himself  or  to  his  subject,  could  work  in 
such  a  University.  It  is  incompatible 
even  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  Uni- 
versity existence.  Let  me  quote  two 
authorities,  Bluntschli,  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  Universal  Constitutional 
Law,  thus  writes — 

**  The  Umvcrsitv  rt'quirea  scientific  self-de- 
}i«ndeiic« ;  for  the  higher  acionce  imiocka  itself 
only  to  complete  mental  freedom.  For  thia  its 
coipi>rate  self  •depcndeneo  is  an  exo«lleDt  founda- 
tion.*' 

And  Breal,  writing  in  Catholic  France, 
says— 

'*The  true  lih^^rty  for  higher  oducation  is  tha 
liherty  for  the  Professor  to  teach  what  he  beliovcs 
to  h^  true." 

Now  I  proceed  to  condemn  this  inter- 
ference with  teaching,  not  by  my  own 
arguments,  but  by  the  infallible  autho- 
rity of  the  Popes  themselves.  Pope 
Clement  Y.  issued  a  Bull  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  University  in  Ireland,  This 
Bull  ia  dated  13th  July,  1311,  and  in  it 
this  Pope,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  force 
of  the  head  of  Ms  Churchy  declares  that 
he  founds — 

**  A  general  school  in  every  science  and  lawful 
faculty  to  fioiiriflh  there— that  is,  in  Dublin — ^for 
ever,  in  which  masters  may  freely  teach,  and 
scholars  he  auditors  of  the  tuiid  faculties,** 

This  wise  Pope  knew  that  Professors 
ought  to  have  freedom  of  teaching,  and 
that  Bcholara  should  be  auditors,  not  try- 
ing to  trap  them.  The  ^statutes  of  that 
intended  Dublin  Uuiversity  still  exist, 
and  seem  to  have  been  framed  partly  by 
Archbishop  Lech,  and  partly  by  Arch- 
bishop de  Bicknor.  At  all  events,  they 
were  issued  with  fnll  authority,  and  con- 
tain a  remarkable  passage  in  regard  to 
the  Chair  of  Divinity — 

"  We  will  also  that  we  and  our  snccesaora  may 
appoint  a  secular  regent  in  divinity,  or  one  oi 
what  order  of  n?ligion  we  pleas*?,  who  for  ever 
in  time  to  come  may  actually  r«:!ad  lectnree  on 
the  Holy  ScnpturcH  in  our  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
T»athout  tluillenge  or  contradiction  from  any 
person  whatsoever." 

These  liberal  Bidls  and  statutes  .jvere 
only  consonant  with  the  general  liberty 
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aooorded  to  all  University  teacliiiig. 
Two  centuries  later  Bishop  Hall  con- 
tended for  this  perfect  liberty  in  a  letter 
to  Pope  Urban  VIII.     He  says — 

"  If  that  great  Chancellor  of  Paris  were  now 
alive,  he  would  freely  teach  in  the  Sorhonne,  as 
he  once  did,  that  it  is  not  in  the  Pope's  power  to 
hereticate  any  proposition." 

I  am  sorry  that  in  discussing  new  statutes 
for  a  Dublin  University  in  1873,  in  tiie 
reign  of  our  enlightened  Queen  Victoria, 
I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  more  liberal 
statutes  in  the  old  Dublin  University  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  11.  No  doubt  it 
maybe  contended  thattimes  are  changed, 
and  that  men  of  science  have  become 
too  bold  to  go  down  on  their  knees  before 
the  Church,  like  Galileo,  or  humbly  to 
offer  to  bum  their  books,  like  Descfurtes. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  science  is  apt  to 
look  at  things  in  too  materialistic  an 
aspect,  but  the  remedy  for  that  is  to  give 
the  freest  scope  to  the  mental  sciences. 
Yet  this  Bill  limits,  if  it  does  not  exclude, 
metaphysical  and  ethical  subjects,  and 
thus  forces  the  student  to  be  one  of  two 
things— either  a  bi^t  or  an  infidel.  I 
have  said  that  I  object  to  this  exclusion 
of  subjects,  to  the  tongue-tying  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  to  the  encouragement  of 
academic  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  I  do  so  because  science,  whe- 
ther mental  or  natural,  can  only  breathe 
and  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty. 
There  is  no  use  denying  it — science  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  private  judg- 
ment ceinnot  respire  in  the  same  air. 
Science  must  grow  in  the  light  which 
comes  direct  from  the  Creator ;  it  is 
dwarfed  and  dies  if  the  light  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  Church,  tind  then  be  feebly 
reflected  upon  it.  The  whole  history  of 
science  tells  you  this.  It  is  not  the 
dogmas  of  the  Eoman  Church  which 
prevent  science  from  flourishing  in  Ca- 
tholic countries.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  exercised  over  private  judg- 
ment. Protestant  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  just  as  injurious  as  Catholic  authority. 
The  rigid  Calvinistic  authority  which 
controlled  education  at  Geneva  from  1535 
to  1725  strangled  science,  and  not  a 
single  discoverer  of  note  came  from 
thence.  Since  1735,  when  education 
was  emancipated,  Geneva  has  been  illus- 
trious for  the  number  of  its  scientific 
discoverers.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  still  encourages  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, is  an  utterly  barren  land  for 
jBcience;  but  Italy,  since  she  began  to 
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assert  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  is  adding 
to  its  discoveries.  The  fact  is,  free  in- 
quiry is  the  mother  of  science ;  but  when 
she  allies  herself  to  timidity  that  fears 
the  clashing  of  intellectual  results  with 
spiritual  authority,  nothing  but  a  still- 
bom  progeny  can  come  from  such  an 
ill-assorted  imion.  These  timid  com- 
promises between  free  inquiry  and  spiri- 
tual authority  do  not  please  the  culti- 
vated Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  have  had 
a* remarkable  communication  made  to 
me  by  the  present  and  past  students  of 
the  il^man  Catholic  University  in  Dub- 
lin, who  state,  while  they  widely  differ 
from  me  on  religious  grounds,  they  ap- 
proach me  on  academic  grounds.  In 
this  document  occurs  the  following 
passage: — 

''These  things  show  the  absurd  lengths  the 
principle  of  compromise  is  carried  in  Ireland, 
and  now  they  want  to  carry  it  further  by  enact- 
ing one  clause  which  will  gag  Professors,  and 
another  which  will  drive  Mc^em  History  and 
Philosophy  out  of  the  University.  If  these  sub- 
jects are  driven  out,  the  students  will  also  be 
driven  out,  for  surely  a  University  in  which 
neither  Philosophy  nor  Modem  History  is  taught 
would  be  an  absurdity,  and  people  would  not 
care  much  for  its  degrees.  The  difficulty  as  to 
Philosophy  and  Modem  History  could  esisily  be 
met  by  founding  dual  chairs  as  in  Germany.'* 

This  outspoken  passage  is,  I  think  you 
will  admit,  independent  and  manly. 

I  have  not  said  all  that  I  wished  to 
say  about  the  probable  operations  of 
this  Bill,  but  I  cannot  trespass  longer 
on  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  have 
been  free  in  my  criticisms,  because  the 
subject  is  vastly  too  important  in  its 
consequences  to  Ireland,  and  to  this 
kingdom  to  be  made  the  field  of  tem- 
porary compromises  and  facile  conces- 
sions. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  knew  this  when 
he  devoted  his  high  talents  and  energy 
to  the  solution  of  Sie  question.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  the  heat  of  debate 
or  in  party  spirit,  I  am  sure 'that  the 
House  at  la]^  admits  the  singleness  of 
his  purpose,  and  the  strong  desire  mani- 
fested in  every  page  of  the  Bill  to  pre- 
serve united  education,  and  yet  to  give 
free  development  to  denominational  edu- 
cation. But  it  is  a  most  difficult  opera- 
tion to  make  oil  and  water  co-nungle 
without  future  separation.  If  the  Bill 
do  not  settle  the  question  firmly,  Ireland 
forms  a  fine  field  for  faction  fights.  This 
House  has  over  and  over  again  affirmed 
the  policy  of  united  education  for  Ire- 
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land,  and  I  hope  will  not  abandon  it  or 
undermine  it  hy  injndicioUB  legislation. 
We  are  told  tliat  a  whole  nation  demands 
the  separation  of  Oatholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  teaching.  I  deny  it,  and  will 
give  the  proof  I  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land claim  flpiritual  direction  of  educa- 
tion in  a  fasmon  which  no  great  Power 
in  Europe  would  tolerate,  and  which 
never  was  tolerated  in  Universities  evjen 
before  the  Reformation.  But  what  I 
aver  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
have  not  always  been  submissive  to  these 
spiritual  claims,  and  have  urged  Parlia- 
ment to  refuse  them.  The  principle  of 
united  education  was  once  as  dear  to 
the  laity  of  Ireland  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  this  House.  Grattan 
himself  presented  a  Petition  in  its  favour 
^m  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  in 
this  remarkable  Petition  it  is  said — 

**  That  the  ^jreutest  misfortunG  which  I'oiild 
overtake  n  nation  would  be  the  sppfinition  of  tho 
youth  of  the  country  into  two  classes,  one  con- 
fined to  one  religious  College,  and  the  other  to  a 
diftVsrent  one." 

And  in  1 845  that  illustrious  Lrish  Mem- 
ber Sheil,  whose  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated by  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  spoke 
on  the  subject  in  words  of  force  and 
eloquence.     He  said — 

•*  1  coincide  in  thinking  that  education  in  Ire- 
land should  be  mixed — I  mean  aeoular  education. 
We  must  in  manhood  associate  in  every  wnlk 
of  life,  .  .  .  and  if  thuB,  in  our  maturer  years* 
we  are  to  live  and  die  togretber,  shall  we  ho  kept 
apart  in  the  morning  of  life,  in  its  freshest  and 
Wightest  hourSL,  when  all  the  affections  are  in 
hlodsonif  when  our  fiiendelupa  are  pure  and  dis- 
inttrtflted,  when  those  attachments  are  formed 
which  last  through  every  Wcisaitudo  of  fortune, 
and  of  whicli  the  memorj'  aiirvives  the  grave  ?" 
—[3   Mansard^  Uxxii.  358.] 

These  are  eloquent  and  wise  words.  It  is 
because  I  feel  that  this  Bill  is  thoroughly 
honest  in  its  wish  to  preserve  united  edu- 
cation, though  in  competition  with  deno- 
minational education,  that,  much  as  I 
dislike  many  of  its  provisions,  I  do  not 
intend  to  record  my  vote  against  it. 
United  education  is  dear  to  the  Liberal 
party  I  and  should  be  its  guiding  star 
when  we  are  in  Committee.  We  ought 
to  do  nothing  injurious  to  the  develop- 
ment of  denominational  education  for 
those  who  prefer  it;  but  we  must  not 
give  to  those  outworks  the  means  of 
conquering  the  citadel  that  has  been 
buUt.  Religions  which  were  intended 
to  unite  men  in  eternity  ought  not  to 
separate  men  in  time.    The  experience 


of  Ireland,  in  its  mijced  Colleges,  and 
that  acquired  in  most  other  Universities 
in  Europe,  has  taught  that  union  in  se- 
cular education  softens  religious  aspe- 
rities, teaching  men  to  love  each  other 
and  co-operate  for  the  common  weal* 
Let  us  not,  then,  loosen  a  principle  which 
has  been  the  hope,  the  belief,  and  the 
bond  of  union  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Bill^  as  it  is  framed,  does  not  strengthen 
that  principle,  but  as  it  leaves  the  House 
it  may  do  so.     I  have  shown,   by  the 
testimony  of  the  past,  and  by  the  opi- 
nions  of  the  Catholic  students   of  the 
present  day,  that  there  is  a  deep  current 
of  liberal  feeling  among  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic laity.     Ultramontanism  and  the 
great   CathoHc   religion   are    not    con- 
vertible terms.   The  Bill  h as  been  framed 
witli  a  desii^e,  not  to  yield  to,  but  still 
to  conciliate,  the  Ultramontane   party. 
It  has  failed  to  do  this,  and  it  has  not 
satisfied  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land,    Ultramontanism  always  appears 
to  me  to  be  ecclesiastical  communism, 
Communism  is  the  reduction  of  property 
to  a  common  level,  and  Ultramontanism 
is  the  reduction  of  religious  spirit  and 
intellectual  thought  to  a  common  level. 
But  the  cultivated  Catholic  laity  in  Ire- 
land are  not  occlesiastical  Communists. 
If  Parliament  removes  all  the   educa- 
tional di^abilitios  under  which  they  la- 
bour it  fulfils  their   chief  desires.       I 
cannot  tell  what  vdW  he  the  fate  of  this 
Bill,  or  the  form  which  it  will  assume 
when  it  emerges  from  Committee.     For 
though  it  is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  great 
conouiation  and  attempts  justice,  it  faUa 
to  receive  acceptance  in  Ireland,  and  it 
is  most  difficult  to  legislate  for  a  people 
who  declare,  with  singular  unanimity, 
that  the  legislation  does  not  meet  their 
wants.     The  reason  of  this  difficulty  is, 
that  the  two   principles  of  union   and 
separation  adopted  in  this  Bill  are  in- 
compatible as  the  basis  of  a  single  mea- 
sure.     Parliament  may  go  on  one  basis 
or  on  the  other,  but  they  cannot  build 
a  single  building  on  two  separate  foun- 
dations.    Tho    principle   of   union    on 
which  Parliament  has  hithertx>  proceeded 
has  not  a  fail*  trials  because  the  religious 
disabilities  which  Catholics  experience 
at  Trinity  C-ollege  has  not  yet  been  re- 
moved.    Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
this  Bill,  I  hope  that   the  House  will 
not  allow  another  Session  to  pass  with- 
out wholly  sweeping  away  these  Catholic 
I  disabilities,    Por  three  years  my  ho^. 

3  B  2  ^Second  fieaAvng— S^icvail  1S\^'\^* 
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Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  and  myself  have  co-operated  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  exigencies  of  party 
politics  have  defeated  us.  There  is 
one  broad  fact  in  Irish  history  which 
should  encourage  our  efforts  at  educa- 
tional legislation.  Ireland  has  had  many 
sorrows  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
but  for  1,000  years  she  has  preserved  a 
love  of  learning.  Open  up  her  great 
academic  institutions  freely,  on  terms 
equal  and  honourable  to  Boman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  alike,  without  treat- 
ing them  as  diverse  and  irreconcilable 
species,  when  both  are  loyal  subjects  of 
a  common  kingdom.  If  this  were  done 
their  love  of  learning  would  surmount 
the  temporary  ecclesiastical  obstacles  to 
its  attainment ;  for  Truth  is  Catholic,  and 
Nature  is  one.  It  may  be  that  for  a 
time  the  priests  would  frown ;  but  the 
great  Irish  people  would  ultimately  ap- 
preciate the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  joyfully  accept 
higher  education  when  it  is  relieved  £x>m 
all  religious  disabilities. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJER :  Before  I  enter  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  to 
the  House,  I  cannot  avoid  congratulating 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrew's  Universities 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  upon  the  very  able 
and  tefmperate  speech  which  he  has  just 
delivered;  and  I  will  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  that  speech  by  turning  aside 
for  the  moment  from  what  I  was  first 
going  to  say,  to  examine  some  of  the 
points  which  he  has  put  to  us  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  remarks.  In  the 
first  place  my  hon.  Friend  has  solved  the 
oil-and-water  diflBculty  which  puzzled 
him  a  few  minutes  ago,  because  as  he 
warmed  in  his  speech  he  found  the 
means  of  mixing  those  incompatible  in- 
gredients. I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  question  he  has  raised  as  to 
what  have  been  called  —  perhaps  not 
very  appropriately  —  the  *'  gagging 
clauses."  I  may  say  that  these  clauses 
are  not  of  the  essence  of  this  Bill.  I 
maintain  that  these  clauses  are  matters 
of  very  high  importance,  and  they  are 
perfectly  susceptible  of  a  complete  de- 
fence ;  but  I  need  not  spend  any  time  in 
dealing  with  them,  except  with  the  view 
of  answering  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  There  is,  however,  some 
confusion  in  the  view  which  the  hon. 
Oentleman  took  of  one  of  these  ques- 

J3r.  Zyon  Playfair 


tions.  He  says  that  one  particular  clause 
states  that  there  shall  be  no  disqualifi- 
cation for  adopting  any  particular  theory 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  particular 
theory.  My  hon.  Friend  in  commenting 
upon  that  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was 
a  clause  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
mankind  from  forming  theories  on  the 
subjects  on  which  they  write ;  and  he 
entered  into  an  eloquent  defence  of 
theory  and  its  usefulness.  Now,  as  I 
rekd  the  clause,  it  has  a  precisely  con- 
trary effect.  The  object  of  the  clause  is 
that  degrees  and  honours  should  be  con- 
ferred for  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
and  that  if  we  are  satisfied  a  man  pos- 
sesses the  knowledge  required  he  snail 
not  lose  the  benefit,  as  far  as  the  exami- 
nation goes,  of  such  knowledge,  merely 
because  he  may  couple  it  with  a  special 
adhesion  to  some  theory  which  the  Ex- 
aminers do  not  approve.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  clause  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  in 
the  simplest  and  most  absolute  justice. 
A  young  man  may  take  the  trouble  to 
master  a  subject  in  all  its  details,  and 
perhaps  from  prejudice,  or  the  fault  of 
his  instructors,  he  may,  although  he  has 
acquired  all  the  knowledge,  have  been 
led  to  form  an  incorrect  opinion,  and  to 
take  a  false  view  of  the  value  of  that 
knowledge.  Now,  can  anything  be  more 
unjust  than  to  say  to  him  that  because 
the  Examiners  differ  from  his  theory  he 
shall  lose  all  the  labour  he  has  bestowed 
on  the  subject.  This  is  really  the  whole 
matter  which  has  given  rise  to  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  declamation.  The 
clause  was  introduced  into  the  Bill  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  when  it  goes  into  Committee  will 
agree  to  retain  it — for  it  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous to  attach  to  it  all  the  consequences 
which  have  been  predicted  by  some  hon. 
Members.  How  it  can  follow  that  a 
young  man  must  become  either  a  bigot 
or  an  atheist  frx)m  so  simple  a  matter  I 
cannot  conceive.  I  must  also  add  an 
expression  of  my  surprise  that  this  should 
have  been  designated  a  **  gagging  " 
clause,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  contrary.  We  might  have 
confined  a  Professor  to  actual  knowledge 
he  had  acquired ;  whereas,  this  clause 
allows  him  to  open  his  mouth  a  little 
wider,  and  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
theory  connected  with  that  knowledge. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  in  the  English 
language  a  word  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  **  gagging,"  it  ought  to  be  applied 
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to  this  clause.  Then^  there  is  another 
clause  at  which  my  hon.  Friend  (Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair)  is  highly  indignant, 
though  his  indignation  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  learned  Professor 
the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
who  says  that  if  such  a  clause  were  in- 
troduced into  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge he  would  not  degrade  himself  by 
retaining  his  Professorship  another  hour. 
This  is  the  **  gagging  **  clanse : — 

"  The  Council  shall  have  pover  to  quesetion, 
feptimand  or  punish  by  suspension  deprivation 
or  otherwiaOf  any  professor,  teacher,  examiDcT* 
or  other  person  having  authority  in  tho  Uni ver- 
ity, who  when  in  didcharge  ol  his  functions  as 
a  'University  officer  may,  by  word  of  mouth, 
writing,  or  otherwise,  be  held  by  them  to  bare 
wilfully  given  oiferice  to  the  religious  convictiona 
of  any  member  of  the  University," 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"wilfully?"  It  means  designedly  and 
purposely — not  inadvertently.  A  Pro- 
fessor, whose  business  it  is  to  teach  a 
particular  science,  is  bound  to  respect 
the  religious  convictions  of  his  pupils, 
and  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  position 
in  order  to  introduce  into  theii*  minds 
subjects  which  do  not  come  within  his 
province,  nor  to  deliberately  make  use  of 
his  position  in  order  to  wound  their  sus- 
ceptibilities. It  would  be  a  very  serious 
offence,  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the 
trust  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  right  tnat  in  any  well- diacipli nod  Uni- 
yersity  or  society,  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  Governing  Body  or  in  the  Crown 
to  check  such  a  practice.  Now,  if  this 
is  necessary  in  all  well-govomed  socie- 
ties, how  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  a 
University,  where,  it  is  hoped.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  will  meet  without 
having  any  subject  of  dispute  raised  be- 
tween them  ?  This,  then,  is  the  second 
clause,  which  appears  to  be  of  so  dread- 
ful a  nature  and  which  has  been  so 
much  attacked  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  and  others.  It  seems  impos- 
sible for  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  state 
correctly  the  rules  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Mental  Sciences  and 
Modern  Historj%  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  stated  the  case  cor- 
rectly. The  explanation  of  the  rule  is 
simply  this.  The  Mental  Sciences  and 
Modem  History  are  subjects  which  can 
be  taken  up  for  a  degree,  and  which  will 
count  for  a  degree.  These  subjects  will 
also    count  towards    giving  a  student 


honours,  and  yet  it  has  been  stated  over 
and  over  again — by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  for  one— that  they  are  struck 
out  of  the  curriculum  of  the  University. 
I  hope  that  hon.  Gentlemen  will  not 
take  this  assertion  on  triist  fr»5m  me,  but 
that  they  will  turn  to  the  Bill  theniftelvos, 
and  I  think  they  will  find  that  I  state 
the  matter  correctly.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  prohibition  against  these 
subjects  being  used  in  examinations  for 
emoluments — that  is,  for  Pellowships, 
The  reason  is  that  in  an  examination  for 
honours  or  degrees  persons  may  take  up 
different  subjects,  and  having  acquitted 
themselves  well,  get  the  same  honours 
and  degrees.  But  in  an  examination  for 
a  Fellowship  many  contend,  but  only  one 
competitor  succeeds,  and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  doubts  and  jealousies  might 
asise  if  in  the  case  of  persons  enter- 
taining different  views — on  the  Mental 
Sciences  for  instance — the  examiners 
were  supposed  to  favour  one  candidate 
more  than  another.  The  two  parties 
would  be  brought  into  collieion,  and  if 
one  competitor  regarded  the  Mental 
Sciences  in  a  view  more  favourable  to 
Catholic  theology  than  that  entertained 
by  the  other^  the  unpuecessful  candidate 
might  attribute  his  rivaTs  success,  not  to 
his  superior  ability,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance that  his  theoiy  was  more  popular 
with  the  Examiners.  I  will  next  advert 
to  the  omission  from  the  list  of  Professor- 
ships, of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy 
and  Modern  History,  and  in  the  first 
place  I  will  remark  that  we  do  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  teaching  power 
on  these  subjects  which  exists  at  present* 
Every  one  now  teaching  these  subjects 
will  continue  to  teach  them.  But  we  do 
not  propose  to  add  them  to  the  Pro- 
fessorshjps  in  the  Univereity.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  very  simple.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  serious  evil  will 
arise  from  these  Chairs  when  they  are 
filled,  because  attendance  on  the  lectures 
will  be  optional,  and  if  the  lectures  are 
disapproved  by  oithor  party  no  doubt 
the  students  will  be  kept  away  from  them. 
It  is,  however,  thought  that  in  the  eailier 
stageof  the  existence  of  this  body  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  throw  down  before 
the  members  such  a  subject  of  con  ten* 
tion  as,  for  example,  the  appointment  of 
a  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Science, 
or  of  Modem  History.  It  might  tend  to 
make  a  division  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  to  create  ill-blood,  and  throw 
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an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  early 
development  of  the  institution.  The 
reason  we  inserted  all  the  clauses  which 
have  been  so  severely  commented  upon 
is  precisely  the  same.  We  wished  to 
avoid  causes  of  ofiEence  at  the  commence- 
ment. We  have  not  been  truckling  to 
Catholic  dictation,  but,  having  put  our 
hands  to  the  plough,  we  desired  to  form 
an  institution  where  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  may  be  instructed.  Yet 
never  has*a  proposal  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  peace  and  good-will  of  mankind 
been  received  with  less  approach  to  those 
qualities  than  in  the  case  of  the  present 
measure.  Now  having  noticed  some  of 
the  remarks  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  would 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
moment  to  a  matter  which  I  think 
worthy  of  such  attention,  though  my 
referring  to  it  may  appear  a  little  prag- 
matical and  priggish.  In  no  previous 
debates  has  so  much  confusion  been 
introduced  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  and 
ill-defined  terms.  The  whole  of  the 
present  discussion  turns  upon  two  words 
— College  and  University.  In  ordinary 
English  a  University  is  a  corporate  body; 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  giving  degrees. 
A  College  means  a  society  of  adults 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
and  being  taught.  From  these  defini- 
tions it  follows  that  a  University  has 
one  quality  peculiar  to  itself— namely, 
that  of  grranting  degrees,  and  another 
quality,  that  of  teaching,  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  a  College.  ["No, 
no ; "  ** Hear,  hear ! "]  Well,  I  believe 
the  definition  is  correct.  That  is  why  a 
University  can  only  be  founded  by  the 
Crown,  because  the  Crown  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  no  one  can  give  de- 
grees without  its  authority.  If  that  is 
so,  this  also  seems  to  me  to  follow  that 
the  great  and  main  excellence  of  a  Uni- 
versity must  consist  in  giving  its  degrees 
properly.  I  think  we  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  say  the  giving  of  degrees  is 
a  judicial  matter,  requiring  just  as  much 
care  and  impartiality  and  as  much  disinte- 
restedness as  the  distribution  of  punish- 
ments. It  is  a  purely  judicial  matter, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  interests  of  education  that  Uni- 
versities should  be  withdrawn  as  far  as 
may  be  from  any  disturbing  influence 
which  would  lead  them  to  be  partial  or 
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otherwise  than  strictly  just  and  fair  in 
conferring  degrees.  Teaching,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  occupation  of  a  very 
high  and  noble  character,  but  is  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  other  occupations, 
and  if  I  have  made  myself  intelligible  to 
the  House  it  will  result  from  this  little 
essay  that  in  teaching  you  cannot  have 
too  much  competition— competition  pro- 
ducing excellence  in  this  as  in  other 
businesses — while  you  can  hardly  have 
too  little  competition  in  conferring  de- 
grees. These  are  the  principles  which  I 
believe  lie  at  the  root  of  this  matter,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  state  them  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
inquire  how  they  may  ap^y  to  the  state 
of  education  in  Ireland.  But  I  wiU  first 
apply  them  to  show  that  this  is  no 
mere  verbal  distinction — not  a  mere 
criticizing  vein — ^but  that  confusion  arises 
from  not  attending  to  it.  I  take  as  a 
document  on  whidi  to  experiment  the 
Petition  to  this  House  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  The  first  paragraph  of  that 
Petition  states  that — 

"The  proposal  to  replace  the  two  existing? 
Univenities  by  a  angle  central  Univernty,  with 
a  monopoly  of  granting  degrees,  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  competition,  and  if  carried  into 
effisct  would  lower  the  .standard  of  academic 


Now,  I  apprehend  that  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  what  I  have  urged  exactly  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  Whatever  advan- 
tages TMnity  College  or  any  other  place 
of  teaching  may  derive  from  competition 
with  another,  the  advantage  from  com- 
petition in  degrees  with  any  other  insti- 
tution can  lead  to  nothing  but  evO.  It 
necessarily  results  in  a  Dutch  auction — 
in  trying  to  under-sell  each  other,  learn- 
ing being  sacrificed  in  the  process.  I 
now  come  to  the  second  objection.  The 
petitioners  say — 

*'  We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  results 
of  such  a  system — that  is  the  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing degrees— in  France,  where  the  effects  of  it^^ 
operation  are  deplored  by  all  learned  and 
thoughtful  men,  while  the  beneficial  effects  of 
an  honourable  rivalry  are  acknowledged  by  all 
candid  minds." 

Here  there  is  the  same  fallacy — ^honour- 
able rivaliT  in  conferring  degrees.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  case  of  France — we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  France  in  this  matter  and  of  its 
practice  as  being  condenmatory  of  one 
principle  of  the  Bill — namely,  Uie  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  University  with  different 
Colleges  under  it.    But  it  is  most  extra- 
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ordinary  how  oxtremelj  little  seems  to 
be  known  of  the  University  of  France, 
Allow  me  to  state  one  or  two  facts  re- 
specting it.    It  was  founded  by  Napoleon 
in  1808,  and  waB  intrusted  with  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  all  education — primary, 
secondary,    and    high-clafls    education. 
Nobody  was  aDowed  to  have  a  school  of 
any  kind  except  under  its  licence  and 
sanction.    It  existed  until  the  year  1 824 
— 16  years — ^and  was  then  turned  into  a 
Government    department.      Siniie    that 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has 
never    been    a    University  of  France. 
What  happens,  then,  in  France  ?   There 
is    a    Minister  of  Instruction,    With  a 
Council  to  assist  him,  and  the  country  is 
divided  into  1 7  lycoums,  which  give  de- 
gi^ees  under  the  direction  of  the  Mini- 
Bter,     If  the  matter  stopped  there,  there 
might  be  some  anetlo^y  between  that  and 
a  single  Universit}^  out  it  does  not  stop 
there,  for  what  happens  in  France  is  this 
— ^that  besides  having  a  monopoly  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  the  Minister  absolutely 
appoints  every  single  teacher  tkrough- 
out  the  country,  directs  what  the  pupils 
are  to  be  taught,  when  they  are  to  be 
taught,  and  how  they   are  to  be   exa- 
mined.    Every  single  thing  is  fixed  by 
an  iron  centralization,   and,   of  course, 
the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  intel- 
lect of  the  country-  is  kept  in  fetters,  and 
that   anything   like   progress  or  origi- 
nality, as  fFLr  as  law  and  usage  ai'e  con* 
cemed,    is   a   matter    of  impossibility. 
What  resemblance  is  there  in  this  to 
gathering  several  Colleges  under  a  single 
University  ?    Eemember,  moreover,  that 
Ireland  has  only  a  seventh  or  eighth  of 
the  population  of  France.    Having  dealt 
with  this  point,  I  would  now  invito  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  grievGLnces 
as  they  exist*   which   render   this  Bill 
necessary.     They  are  of  two  classes — 
one    class    consists    of  the    grievances 
which  arise  from  the  defective  state  of 
education   in  Ireland ;    the  other  from 
peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  Roman 
Uathohcs.     My  right  hon.   Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.   Horsman) 
thinks  the  mere  removal  of  tests  would 
do  away  with  all  the  grievances  that 
exist  in  the  Education  of  Ireland.     Let 
rm  see  how  far  his  opinion  is  borne  out 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  I 
understand   them.     We   have   first,   in 
Ireland,  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of 
Dublin  College  and  University — a  thing 
I  suppose  the  like  of  which  has  never 


been  seen  before*     It  is  unnecessary  t^ 
describe  it,  for  it  was  graphically  de- 
scribed by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  his  opening 
speech.     He  said  the  College  was  en- 
slaved  by   the  University.      I    should 
rather  say  that  the  seven  Senior  Fellows 
enslave   both  College   and  University. 
They    establish    a   complete    oligarchy 
under  which  both  equaUy  gi'oan,  a  sort 
of  constitution  which,  whatever  be  \he 
merits  of  its  administration,  and  what- 
ever be  its  historical  traditions,  I  hold  to 
be  a  discredit  to  the  country  j  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  public  spirit  of  men  who 
could  submit  so  long  to  such  a  yoke. 
AH  emoluments  and  power  are  gathered 
into    these    few   hands.     That    is   one 
grievance    of   the    most    striking    and 
startling  nature,  and  the  House  will  no 
doubt  think  it  calls  for  immediate  re- 
dress.    Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  de- 
nominational question — the  question  of 
the   tests  which    excludes    other   than 
members  of   the  Episcopalian  Church 
from  the  receipt  of  emoluments  in  the 
University,     I  do  not  insist  upon  that, 
because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
it  must  be  abolished,  only  it  being  so 
admitted,  I  regret  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  in  conside- 
ration of  the  surrender  of  that  which  it 
is  quite  clear  the  College  could  no  longer 
maintain,    should  be   anxious    to   give 
them  in  exchange  en  permanence  a  consti- 
tution which  would  certainly  maintain 
Protestant    ascendancy    and    probably 
ecclesiastical  ascendancy  in  Dublin  Col- 
lege University   at  least  for  50  years 
to  come,  and  probably  much  longer.     I 
have    no    trustworthy    information   on 
which   to  criticise  the   teaching  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  enter  upon  any  such  criticism, 
for  there  is  no   attempt  to  affect  any 
serious  change  in  it.     The  case  is  very 
different  when  I  come  to  the  Queen's 
CoUeges.     Like  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.   Horsman),   I  have  always  been 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  have  a  system  of 
combined   education ;    but  the   circum- 
stances under  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
are  not  of  a  favourable  description.     I 
do  not  intend  to  cast  any  serious  blame 
upon  the  Colleges ;  no  doubt  they  have 
had  a  most  difficult  position  to  maintain, 
They  have  been  under  the  ban  of  the 
Catholic  Church,    and    have   naturally 
been  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
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perience,  I  extremely  regret  that  from 
these  oracular  deliverances,  I  am  not 
able  to  suggest  to  the  House  any  course 
which  we  can  follow.  The  question 
really  comes  to  this — I  think  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  scarcely 
say  with  truth  that  the  system  of  mixed 
education  has  succeeded;  but  are  we, 
therefore,  to  give  the  matter  up  in  de- 
spair, or  are  we  to  try  and  do  the  best 
we  can  under  existing  circimistances  ? 
There  are  many  in  this  House  I  know 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  best  we  can  to  educate  the 
middle  and  higher  class  of  Catholics  we 
are  merely  making  a  base  concession  to 
Bome.  I  submit,  however,  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try 
our  best  as  far  as  means  will  allow.  In 
my  opinion  we  should  regard  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  as 
we  regard  the  convulsions  of  nature, 
such  as  an  earthquake,  a  storm,  or  a 
famine,  or  anything  else — as  something 
which  cannot  be  helped,  and  must  be 
made  the  best  of — we  cannot  avoid  it, 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  it,  and  deal  with 
it  as  best  we  can.  We  had,  however, 
better  not  take  the  the  third  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out, 
and,  because  we  are  displeased,  annoyed, 
and  vexed,  give  up  the  matter  in  despair 
— at  all  events,  not  while  the  slightest 
hope  remains.  I  do  not  say  this  with 
any  wish  to  conciliate  the  Irish  Bishops, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  take  such 
steps  as  will  enable  us  to  offer  University 
education  of  the  highest  class  to  the 
youth  of  Ireland  who  are  now  without 
it.  The  practical  question  before  us  is, 
how  can  we  best  accomplish  this  object. 
What  is  their  complaint  which  we  are 
disposed  to  recognize,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  well-founded?  Their  just 
complaint  is  this — that  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics are  prohibited  from  obtaining 
degrees  if  they  are  educated  in  a  Catho- 
lic University  or  in  any  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions. This  complaint  arises  from 
the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
those  seeking  degrees.  The  condition 
we  impose  at  present  is  that  the  per- 
son receiving  a  degree  must  have 
studied  either  in  Trinity  College  or 
in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  That 
condition  was  imposed  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
educate  the  youth  of  Ireland  if  that  con- 
dition be  preserved.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent the  Irish  Bishops  from  issuing  such 
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orders  as  they  think  proper,  neither  can 
we  eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  the  stu- 
dents  the  feelings  of  veneration  for  the 
Bishops  and  the  fears  of  a  friture  life 
which  act  upon  the  people  and  make 
them  obedient  to  their  spiritual  rulers. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  to  Ireland  and  see  what 
she  requires,  and  to  waive  the  deter- 
ring condition  which  we  now  require 
— namely,  residence  in  either  Dublin 
University  or  the  Queen's  University 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  condition 
that  candidates  for  degrees  shall  sim- 
ply pass  the  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versities. That  we  can  do  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  without  any 
dishonour.  We  have  no  reason,  I  think, 
to  despair  that  this  change  will  have  the 
effect  of  accomplishing  what  we  have  in 
view.  The  great  end  we  have  in  view 
is  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  now 
separates  the  Catholic  upper  and  middle 
classes  from  University  education.  I 
now  come  to  the  next  part  of  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  to  point  out  the  remedies  for 
existing  evils  which  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment can  advise.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  state  of  things  is  mainly  owing  to 
two  matters — namely,  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  difficulties  that  are  still 
thrown  by  the  agency  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  the  way  of  the  Ca- 
tholic youth  attaining  degrees  at  the 
national  University.  The  remedies  are 
contained  in  this  Bill,  and  I  think  they 
are  perfect  for  ^the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  devised.  Trinity  College,  we 
propose,  as  the  House  knows,  to  divide 
into  two  parts — into  a  University  and  a 
College ;  and  by  doing  this  we  are  not 
guilty  of  any  spoliation,  and  the  only 
question  is  as  to  a  fair  division.  We 
propose  to  give  power  to  Trinity  College 
to  reform  itself.  As  to  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, the  course  we  recommend  is  to 
place  them  under  the  University,  which, 
having  Trinity  College  under  it,  will  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  up  the  Colleges, 
and  place  them  on  the  same  footing. 
It  may  be  a  hard  lesson,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  done.  The  next 
business  is  to  give  to  non-residents  the 
power  of  passing  to  the  Universities. 
This  will  really  offer  a  very  fair  chance 
of  getting  over  a  difficulty  in  which  we 
are  involved.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
case  of  the  affiliated  Colleges,  but  they 
have  very  little  to  do  with  this  part  (a 
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tte  question*  They  are  not  properly 
called  aflSliated  Colleges,  but  Colleges 
included  in  the  Uniyersity.  The  only 
effect  of  including  Colleges  is  not  to 
^ive  any  »ort  of  preference  above  those 
persons  who  are  not  in  such  Colleges, 
but  simply  to  give  such  Colleges  the 
power  of  sendiug  a  member  to  the  Uni* 
versity,  and  to  enable  them  to  give  such 
information  as  the  Governing  Body  may 
require  for  its  own  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  desire  or  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  these  Colleges  should  have  any 
important  power  on  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  they  acqnire,  any  that  will  be  a 
cause  for  future  action.  It  ia  clearly 
possible  that  in  passing  through  Com- 
mittee some  steps  may  be  devised  to 
effect  the  necessary  action.  We  could 
hardly  have  expected  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism to  which  we  have  been  subjected. 
We  make  a  fair  offer  to  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
their  welfare.  We  offer  to  young  men 
a  chance  of  obtaining  instruction,  of 
passing  a  matriculabion  examination,  and 
obtaining  a  bursaiy  of  £25  a*year,  and 
other  emoluments  as  they  proceed  in 
their  education.  We  offer  to  them  the 
ehoioe  of  coming  up  to  Dublin  to  be 
taught  the  very  best  that  con  be  taught, 
and  we  provide  for  them  a  home  at  a 
very  small  expense.  Wo  offer  to  them 
the  use  of  a  splendid  library  and  a 
museum.  We  hold  out  to  Catholic  youth 
a  place  in  Dublin  where  they  may  receive 
the  best  instruction  without  any  danger 
to  theii*  morals  or  religion.  We  offer  to 
the  poorer  class  of  students,  Hke  that 
which  has  been  found  so  valuable  in 
Scotland,  the  means  of  taking  some  sort 
of  employment  in  Dublin  to  eke  out  their 
scanty  moans.  Of  course  it  may  be  said 
you  only  offer  these  things  to  be  refused 
again  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  better  coun- 
sel will  prevail.  At  any  rate,  after  having 
exhausted  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
we  can  only  fold  our  ai-ms  and  hope  for 
happier  and  better  times.  I  have  httle 
more  to  say*  As  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  Bill^  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  them  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion wliich  has  taken  place*  Some 
hon.  Members  have  said  that  it  has  too 
much  centralization,  others  that  it  has 
too  much  localization.  Some  have  said 
that  it  is  all  in  favour  of  Protestants, 
others  that  it  ie  all  in  favour  of  Catholics. 
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Some  objections  are  of  more  weight,  but 
are  really  matters  for  Committee.  I 
must  take  notice  of  a  very  remarkable 
speech  that  was  made  the  other  night 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  and 
which  1  have  no  doubt  produced  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  House.  A  few  things 
which  he  said  I  think  reqtiire  an  answer. 
He  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  an 
admission  was  made  that  University 
education  in  Ireland  was  not  in  a  satis- 
factory position,  and  that  a  certain  class 
were  suffering  under  a  grievance.  Well, 
if  you  do  not  take  our  plan,  what  is  the 
alternative  ?  It  ia  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton.  But  his  plan 
would  simply  remove  tests  from  the 
University  of  Dublin ;  it  wotdd  do  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  getting  rid  of  the 
grievance  of  Catholics.  It  woidd  place 
the  government  of  Trinity  College  in 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed, 
and  woidd  perpetuate  that  government 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The 
reason  why  the  Government  has  again 
and  again  refused  to  entertain  the  BQl 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  that  it  would 
do  nothing  to  remedy  the  grievance. 
[Mr.  Fawcett  :  My  Bill  would  not  only 
abolish  tests »  but  it  would  also  reform 
the  Colleges.]  The  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  to  reform  the  Colleges,  but  the 
reform  of  the  College  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  University. 
The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  does 
nothing  whatever  for  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges j  it  does  nothing  whatever  to  re- 
medy the  grievance  of  not  being  able 
to  obtain  degrees,  under  which  CathoHcs 
labour;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
plagiaiizing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Bills.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  also 
a  sinner  in  the  same  way  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  says  that  three  or  four  Colleges  get 
on  together  better  than  one,  and  are 
mutually  beneficial.  I  will  put  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  two  eases  to  test  that 
theory.  Everybody  knows  that,*  owing 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  each  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Oxford  became  a  separate  Uni- 
versity and  had  the  power  of  conferring 
a  University  degree.  The  effect  of  that 
was  that  there  was  no  examination  for 
degrees ;  the  Colleges  gave  degrees 
away  without  examination;  and  that 
contimied  till  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  the  University  element 
revived,  and  the  Colleges  were  put 
under  the  strictest  rule,  and  from  that 
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moment  Oxford  has  risen  graduallj  to 
her  present  great  eminence  and  glory, 
and  this  solely  because  the  University 
has  been  made  one,  instead  of  being 
divided  into  several.  The  other  instance 
is  one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  system 
of  legal  education  was  carried  on  in  the 
Inns  of  Court ;  moots  and  dilutes  were 
conducted  with  great  vigour.  The  Judges 
in  an  evil  hour  delegated  the  whole 
power  of  carrying  on  the  system  of  legal 
education  to  tibe  Inns  of  Court,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Examination  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  granting  of  the  degree 
of  barrister  ceased  altogether,  and  a 
man  was  left  to  eat  his  way  to  the  Bar 
like  a  rat  through  a  cheese.  We  have 
been  very  severely  criticized  on  this 
question.  We  have  had,  I  confess,  more 
hostile  criticism  than  we  expected ;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that. 
There  is  always  the  consolation  in  such 
matters  that  when  men  prove  false  there 
are  faithfid  spirits  whose  sympathy  and 
kindness  relieve  from  every  pain.  There 
are  Abdiels  who  will  not  leave  their 
friends  in  the  darkest  hour  of  adversity. 
There  is  one  hon.  Member  of  the  House, 
whoee  sympathy  with  us  I  feel  unequal 
to  express,  and  would,  therefore,  for  that 
purpose,  teke  the  lib^ty  of  resorting  to 
woids  of  a  bard  of  Erin — 

^  Come  rest  in  this  boflom,  my  own  stricken 
door. 

Thoiurh  the  herd  have  all  fled  thy  home  is 
still  here ; 

Hojne  still  is  a  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast 

And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thine  own  to  the 
last,*' 

The  House  will  see  that  I  am  not  too 
high  flown  in  the  panegyric  I  give  when 
I  read  a  brief  extract  from  this  letter — 

••  Mr.  Gladstone  has  introduced  a  measure  of 
XTniversity  education  that  does  him  grrat  honour, 
and  when  perfected  by  amendment  in  Committee 
and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  statute  Kx>k  it  will 
he  a  noMo  crowninc  to  the  work  of  the  present 
Parliament,  Wo  must  all  resume  its  considera- 
tion with  an  oAmost  desire  to  acknowlodire  the 
lanro  and  cvni  nnis  spirit  with  which  the  Go- 
Temmtnt  hAS  addn«*fHi  its^ If  to  the  subject,  and 
co-opcrite  with  tht  hich  purpctsfs  it  has  in  rii  w, 
and  as  the  trri-'nt^'us  imprf^on  convevi-yi  by  Mr. 
Glidstor.e's  allusic^n  to  Sir  KoKrt  Inclis  and 
the  Pep-:  ccc/.d  -M  pass  without  nc^tice,  I  have 
writt<"n  this  lt::er  with  a  vi.  v  of  ct-ttinfr  it  out 
of  the  WAV  r«t  iV-Tt-  wc  oomi  to  the  roal  businosss.""' 

g£r.  HoE>iiAX:  What  is  the  date  of 
e  lener  y  The  dare  is  7,  Richmond 
Terrace.  Feb.  15.  and  it  is  signed  Edward 
Horsman.  I  hare  read  the  Hon^e  the 
letter,  and  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  eT«n- 
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ing  they  have  been  famished  with  the 
comment.  And  now  I  will  only  say  this 
— Whatever  faults  you  may  find  with 
this  Bill,  I  believe  it  will  be  recognized 
by  the  coimtry  as  an  attempt  to  deal 
thoroughly  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  great  and  a  crying  evil,  and  one  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exist. 
We  have  encoimtered  a  great  deal  of 
opposition,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  have  to 
encounter  still  more;  but  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  behind  this  storm  we 
do  not  receive  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  people  of  these  Islands  of  the  honesty 
and  fairness  of  the  intention  of  this  BiU 
— an  acknowledgment  which  will  brush 
aside  all  captious  criticism,  and  help  to 
make  it,  in  the  languae;e  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  fer  Liskeard,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  present  Parliament. 
Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  Sir,  I 
r^ret  veiy  much  that  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  evening  I  should  have  to  trespass 
on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  I 
trust  that  hon.  Members  will  extend  me 
some  forbearance  while  I  endeavour  io 
deal  with  this  Bill  and  the  great  ques- 
tions it  raises.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  has  just  sat  down,  has  left  us  very 
much  where  we  were  as  regards  the  es- 
sential principle  of  this  measure.  He 
has  told  us  several  things  which  are  not  of 
its  essence,  but  he  has  studiously  avoided 
— as  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  earlier  in 
the  evening — any  attempt  to  direct  our 
attention  to  those  points  which,  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
were  spoken  of  as  vital  to  the  honour 
and  existence  of  the  Government.  As 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  we  all  knew 
his  view  before.  In  that  portion  of  his 
speech  in  which  he  appeared  to  throw 
some  energy  of  purpose,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  question  of  an  examining 
Board  as  against  a  teaching  University, 
and  contended  for  one  against  many 
Universities,  he  was  on  a  subject  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar;  but  his 
contention  in  favour  of  one  over  a  plu- 
rality of  Universities  was  disposed  of 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Edinburgh  UniversaiT.  and  to  that 
speech  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at- 
tempted no  answer.  With  regard  to 
that  points  is  it  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man*s  opinion  that  w^e  should  be  better 
odr  if  Oxf Old  and  Cambridg>^  Unirersi- 
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ties  were  done  away  with  and  absorbed 
in  the  London  University  ?  Is  his  opi- 
nion in  accord  with  that  of  the  noble 
Marquees  beside  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  who  says  that  on  this  great 
question  it  is  absurd  to  look  to  Ireland 
alone,  and  that  we  are  to  include  the 
English  and  Scotch  Universities  in  the 
means  open  to  Ireland  for  the  higher 
education.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  London 
University  should  absorb  the  four 
Scottish  Universities  ?  For  if  this 
principle  of  one  examining  Board  be 
so  good,  let  him  carry  it  out  in  prin* 
ciple^  so  that  the  London  University  may 
send  its  travelling  board  to  show  its 
wares  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  bring  about  those  results  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fondly  anti- 
cipates firom  an  examining  as  compared 
with  teaching  Universities.  But  we 
hear  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  that,  so  far 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  University  in  Ireland 
having  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
Trinity  College,  it  has  stimulated  the 
Dublin  University  to  fresh  exertions^ 
led  to  the  establishment  of  new  lecture- 
ships, and  in  every  way  conduced  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
higher  education.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
no  use  to  resort  to  the  theory  of  an  Ex- 
amining Board,  for  if  you  wish  it  to  be 
transferred  to  Ireland  it  is  there  already. 
We  have  heard  that  certain  Irish  Col- 
leges are  already  affiliated  to  the  London 
University,  and  that  its  Examiners  have 
come  to  Dublin  to  examine  students  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  University,  so 
that  if  an  Examining  Board  be  such 
an  excellent  institution,  and  if  it  be 
better  in  its  unity  than  in  its  plurality, 
I  cannot  see  why  that  University 
cannot  do  the  same  work  for  Ireland 
that  it  does  for  England,  India,  and  the 
Colonies.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges ;  but  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tells  us  that  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  there  is  no  Greek, 
I  may  remind  him  that  within  the  last 
six  weeks  the  University  of  which  he  is 
so  distinguished  a  member  has  done 
away  with  the  examination.  Trhe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  They 
have  made  it  optional.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  they  have  made  it 


optional ;  and  when  it  is  optional  with 
gentlemen  who  come  up,  and  do  not 
know  Greek,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
the  result.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  the  two  things  which  he  has 
more  particularly  taken  under  his  charge 
are  defective  education  in  Ireland,  and 
the  grievance.  With  respect  to  defective 
education,  however,  he  said  not  a  single 
word.  He  spoke  of  denominational  edu- 
cation, and  said  that  it  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  that  we  were  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Dubliu  University 
would  be  an  open  University.  He  then 
said  that  he  could  not  attack  the  educa- 
tion at  the  Dublin  University;  and  if 
that  be  so,  why  does  he  seek  to  alter  it  ? 
Now,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Dublin  University  is  treated 
that  I  base  my  main  objections  to  this 
Bill.  With  regard  to  the  quotations 
made  by  the  light  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
relating  to  the  years  1857,  1858,  and 
some,  I  believe,  since  1868,  they  are,  as 
I  understand,  all  collected  in  Ths  Duhlin 
Heview  in  an  article  written  with  con- 
siderable animus  against  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  When  he  condenmed  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  he  said  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Cork  was  worse  than  that  of 
Gal  way ;  but  we  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh to-night  that  the  College  of  Gal- 
way  has  been  doing  a  good  work,  and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  first-class 
men,  and  men  who  have  taken  honours. 
Now,  it  may  be  supposed — and  it  is  a 
natural  supposition — that,  as  I  have 
never  concealed  my  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  denominational  education,  that  I 
should  favour  this  measure  because  it  to 
a  certain  extent  favours  that  system.  I 
supported  the  pn>posal  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  late  Lord  Mayo  with  respect 
to  Irish  education,  but  that  was  at  a  time 
when  endowment  was  the  rule.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  Irish  Church, 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Reg  turn  Danum  have  all  gone,  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  meaning  of  the 
House  in  doing  what  it  has  done  in  these 
directions  was  to  sever  itself  for  ever  as 
a  State  from  showing  any  partiality  to 
denominations;  from  offering  a  hand 
to  one  denomination  in  preference  to 
another,  or  from  recognizing  religious 
differences  at  all  in  Ireland.  That  I 
understood  to  be  the  meaning,  and  I 
think  I  could  quote  many  passages  from 
the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
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.♦*.  ui4A*iuiou  vh"  rliai  vww.  Am  I,  then, 
AA^.Ui^    -^t    iiiei^  uiac  us  a  Member  of 

(o      t^i«s.avLuv    li  :tie  country,  finding 

u^>  **..*:  •  a  .;»^uiiu  i>ai*ed  of  everything — 

V4i«   >  i   .-io^o  ;io  (tai'C  iu  what  is  be  done  ? 

«.(i«%tiLai.c*  :hiii  i)08ition,  and  come  to 

K'tv  i[.K)ii  li-^lauu  in  the  condition  to 
x^tiurii  \i>u  iiiive  reduced  her,  and  in  a 
.  uiuLiiu)iL  :iL  which,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
I'luiitiiiuuu  is  concerned,  she  is  intended 
I  \i  I  o  t  Uiii  u .  '  r he  question  of  University 
iiuiu-aUDU  lu-ietes  immediately  in  connec- 
tion witli  what  has  been  done  in  regard 
Iu  ilu'cio  thivo  iut^titutions,  and  it  is  im- 
fK>rt.MMo  that  Trinity  C/ollege  and  the 
hulihu  I'uivorNity  can  remain  in  the 
Sill  no  couditiou  in  which  they  were  before 
i.Ur  rhiu-ch  toll ;  and  it  has  been  so  un- 
iloi  .»u>od  by  tho  University  itself,  for  after 
ilu»  (Muiivh  wtis  abolished,  after  the 
rluuij;o  which  took  place  with  regard  to 
Miu  uootJi,  aiid  altor  the  Regium  Donum 
\\ik.»  ilouo  away  with  iu  1869,  my  hon. 
Kj ii'ml  ihu  souior  Member  for  the  Uni- 
\oj-.»ilv  «>r  Ihiblin  (l)r.  Ball)  stated  that, 
«iji  bi.^uiiloi'  tho  University,  hewaspre- 
puirtl  Ut  tiNHiiut  to  tho  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Mt.iuliDi  lor  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett). 
'('Km  ri};hl  hoa.  i^eutloman  at  the  head 
ui'  (III'  Ui>voi'utiiout,  though  in  somewhat 
u)i.a  liio  taiiguago  but  with  a  very  decided 
iui<uiiii>ii,  iu  KiH  apeei^hos  in  Lancashire 
|.jii.i  Lo  i.ho  KUH.*tiou  of  1868,  expressed 
liiijj  n'Ji  111  Lbo  Mtivugtwt  language  with 
u.ji.ii.  Li»  Mouu»  ouiirmouR  grievance 
^\\\^^\i  hi»l:Aiul  labi»ur*»il  uudor  iu  regard 
L.I  •..ini  aii^'ii  auvl  I^MtoMtuut  ascondancv, 
kit  1  {.M.iiiJi.'tl  iodroM^i.  Those  passages 
ill..  uvhL  fioii  UouiUmiiuii  n  over  explained 
.n  L  lit  uiitta  whkoh  thp  Mouse  could  im- 
.l..i..i.uil  lit  I  l«/l.  wliiMi,  upon  tho  intro- 
.lu.  Liiiii  ..I  itiii  hill  of  thn  hon.  Member 
to  hit/.Mou,  ho  nuitl  that  something 
tiLiLli.  I  ii»ouuoil  to  Im  «liiii«  with  respect 
I..  l'uiM«i.iii,s  oilui'utioii  in  Ireland,  and 
.I.ji.iiIumI  luoio  juii'ticuhirly  what  he  re- 
t.t..it  a-  tho  lioiimii  Ciitholic grievance. 
A  xi  II  uittior  u  i'urioiiH  thing,  iu  look- 
up, liai  l«  io  ihoMo  HpoiKilms,  to  find  that 
(In  .  \'kA.  loinphi'utiMl,  and  difficult  sub- 
|...  I  \\.».i  looliotl  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
^(,  iiil..iii.u(  111  Olio  NO  easy  of  solution 
lii.^i  hi.  «oMh(  (liHpoHf)  of  it,  when  the 
iiui«>  'iiiiMMl  lot'  liiiii  to  do  so,  in  a  man- 
u.  I  wUiiU  >\oiihl  lit  oM(!n  bo  accepted  by 
.ill  iiiiuliit  »uul  I'oiihotiiihh)  men.  He  said 
(1  M...iu..»l  to  him  to  bo  a  question  on 
^tii.  h  iwi'lvo  lhti»llignnt,  reasonable  and 
uM|»»oh»U»»»H|  iiioti  put  together  in  a 
ii'MMi   ou^hl   npoiMlily  to  arrive  at  the 
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principles  of  a  just  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  He  added  that  he  alluded 
not  to  the  academical  question  alone, 
but  to  the  controverted  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  fifteen  Gentlemen  of  the 
highest  talent  in  the  country  have  been 
sitting  in  a  room  in  Downing  Street 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  nor  for 
how  many  hours,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  produced  a  measure  which  has 
met  with  objections  from  every  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — if  I 
may  say  so— stands  like  St.  Sebastian, 
pierced  on  every  side  by  his  friends  and 
by  his  foes,  every  shaft  having  been 
drawn  from  the  quiver  of  his  own  BiD. 
The  fifteen  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
have  brought  in  this  Bill,  and  notwith- 
standing they  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  council  of  three  more  than  the 
dozen,  their  Bill  has  lost  favour  as  it  has 
become  known.  Surely  the  letter  of  the 
15th  of  Februar\-,  to  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  referred,  was 
written  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Horsman)  had  read  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  HOESMAN  :  I  asked  my  right 
hon.  Friend  when  he  was  reading  from 
that  letter  to  give  the  date.  It  was 
Saturday,  the  loth  of  February.  The 
Bill  was  delivered  on  that  morning.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Prime  Minister  I  had 
a  copy  on  Friday  afternoon.  Between 
that  afternoon  and  Saturday,  the  loth, 
when  I  wrote  the  letter,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  read  the  Bill. 

MR.GATHORNEnAEDY:  OnTues- 
day  evening  the  IVime  Minister  des^iribed 
a  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentk- 
man  opposite  ^Mr.  James^  as  *  bewilder- 
ing.'* AVliat  a  bewilderiu^:  spetvh  must 
that  have  been  which  so  bt-vloudt  d  the 
acute  intelligence  of  the  riglit  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  as  to  induct-  him  to  write 
the  letter  ho  has  penneil.  wht  u  on  looking 
into  the  Bill  itself  he  fouiul  i:  altogether 
different  from  his  oxpe^tativ^ns  !  I  now 
come  to  what  is  said  :-.^  be  the  great 
grievance  in  this  matter,  and  what  I 
have  to  subr.iit  to  the  House  ^.'U  this  point 
is  this — that  :ho  irrievauco  is  out-,  if  vou 
take  it  in  its  :i:U  vx:^:;:  as  s:a:e^l  by  "the 
Koman  Catholio  IV/.stvs,  which"  this 
Houst*  caiir.o:  iv.tv:.  and  whioh  I  believe 
no  House  i:i  :l::s  cv^iir.:ry  ever  will  be 
able  :o  tv.tv:.  IV.::.  i:  ::  bV  :.iken  in  the 
sense  of  a  griev^iccK'  for  lay  Koman 
OathoJ*  ~  '^*vte  it  can"  be  met 
"-Hhoat  the  destrue- 
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by  means  which  are  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  not  at  all  prepared  to  destroy  an 
existing  institution  which  has  worked 
well,  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  new 
one  for  the  working  of  which  we  have 
no  security  at  all.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  proportion  of  those  who  re- 
quire University  education  in  Ireland ^ 
I  will  not  enter  minutely  into  the  con- 
troversy ;  at  present  it  is  clear  that  the 
Protestants  who  avail  themselves  of 
University  education  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four,  or  four  and  a-half  to  one. 
I  do  not  at  all  assume  that  this  is  a 
proper  proportion ;  but  I  see  statements 
in  works  of  authority,  from  which  it 
appears  that  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  the  entire  Boman 
Catholics  are  in  the  relation  to  Pro- 
testants of  three  and  a-half  to  one, 
in  University  education  the  Protestants 
are  in  relation  to  Eoman  Catholics  of 
three  and  a-haJf  to  one.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but 
I  see  it  stated  in  tlie  works  of  au- 
thority which  I  have  consulted.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  you  have  to  deed 
with  a  population  on  both  sides  in  this 
question  of  higher  education,  and  you 
must  endeavour  to  deal  fairly  between 
them ;  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland  you  are  obliged  to  deal  with 
the  question  on  what  I  call  the  bare,  and 
mean,  and  disagreeable  piinciples  of 
secularism.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  nothing  left  but  that.  And  in 
dealing  with  it,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  ?  You  propose  to  destroy  two  Uni- 
versities. M^No,  no!"]  I  hear  some 
one  say  **No.**  It  seems  to  me  the 
clearest  thing  in  the  world ;  the  Que  en  ^s 
Uruversity  is  to  be  absorbed  into  some- 
thing which  is  not  created ;  something 
is  to  bo  created  which  is  to  absorb  that 
University,  and  something  is  to  be 
created  which  is  also  to  absorb  the 
Dublin  University.  This  Bill— I  wiU 
not  use  a  strong  expression — is  a  delusion 
when  it  says  it  is  a  Bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  Dublin  University.  For  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Dublin  University  I  For 
the  extinction,  ought  to  have  been  the 
term.  And  how  did  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  endeavour  to  get  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty ?  He  carried  us  back  to  the  1 4th 
century,  and  to  attempts  to  establish  a 
University  in  Dublin,  which  had  failed, 
and  told  us  he  couid  see  a  graceful 
vision  of  a    University   appearing  to- 


day, disappeanng  to*moiTOw,  re-appear- 
ing on  an  after  day — visible  to  no  eyes 
but  his  own  —  flitting  across  the  san- 
guinary scene,  of  war  and  turbulence, 
and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  not  that 
phantom  conjured  up  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  whicJi  we  look ;  we  look 
to  the  solid  and  firm  foundation  of 
Elizabeth  which  has  endured  to  this  day, 
and  to  those  who  have  handed  on  the 
torch  of  learning  in  Ireland  during  all 
these  centmies,  and  to  an  institution 
which  has  opened  its  doors  and  its  teach- 
ing, if  not  its  emoluments,  and  honours, 
to  all.  And  who  are  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  great 
Dublin  University?  She  was  the  alma 
mater  of  Burke,  greatest  of  philosophic 
statesmen ;  of  men  of  letters  like  Gold- 
smith and  Swiit ;  of  orators  like  Gh*attan 
and  Shell ;  of  divines  like  Archer 
Butler,  and  O'Brien;  of  mathematicians 
like  MaeCullagh  and  Hamilton ;  of 
physicists  like  Robinson,  and  Bosse  ;  of 
Chancellors  like  Plunket  or  Cairns.  She 
has  acquired  an  indefeasible  title  to  the 
veneration  and  love  of  Irish  citizens. 
Modem  English  Judges  might  have 
been  added  to  the  list,  and  on  the  Irish 
Bench  sit  men  of  different  creeds  who 
have  been  trained  under  her  care  and 
competed  for  her  honours.  It  is  this 
institution  which  you  are  called  on 
to  destroy.  ['*No,  no!"]  It  does 
not  suit  the  interests  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  caU  it  destruction. 
I  know  they  call  it  extension ;  but  they 
have  to  extinguish  before  they  can  com- 
mence extension.  The  very  principle  of 
this  Bill  is  to  extinguish  Dublin  Univer- 
sity^ in  order  to  create  a  new  one,  which 
is  to  be  composed  of  different  materials, 
and  t^  be  governed  by  a  Council,  whose 
composition  and  character  we  cannot  even 
divine.  Can  you  say  you  do  not  destroy 
Dublin  University  when  you  combine  it 
with  another  body  which  may  have 
greater  force  than  itself?  It  is  absurd 
to  say  you  are  mo\nng  in  the  ancient 
lines  of  Dublin  I  University  when  you  are 
taking  such  a  step  as  this.  Is  this  a 
vital  part  of  tbo  Bill?  I  pause  for  a 
reply — as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  said  so  many  times  the  other 
night.  We  have  had  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  allusions  to  cer- 
tain Councils  which  are  eminently  ami- 
cable in  their  deliberations,  and  from 
their  proceedings  he  argues  that  the 
unknown  Coimcil  of  the  projected  Uni- 
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versiiy  will  be  equally  well  regulated. 
But  to  what  Councils  does  he  refer? 
Have  the  nominated  Councils  of  Ire- 
land been  so  satisfactory?  The  Irish 
Academy  was  one  instance  mentioned, 
and  does  he  intend  to  compare  a  Council 
of  Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics 
deliberating  over  an  exhumed  backbone 
or  a  stag's  head  with  a  University 
Council  ?  What  argument  can  he  find 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  quarrel 
over  a  question  of  archceology?  The 
history  of  the  Supplemental  Charter  will 
illustrate  this  point,  and  let  me  remind 
the  House  that  there  are  several  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  who  had  to  do  with  the 
Supplemental  Charter.  That  Charter 
was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the 
Queen's  University.  It  was  felt  by  them 
to  be  almost  destruction,  for,  by  adding 
a  few  names,  it  was  proposed  to  change 
the  whole  force  and  career  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  proposed  instead  of 
enforcing  collegiate  instruction  to  allow 
degrees  to  be  conferred  without  de- 
manding any  such  condition.  And  those 
who,  by  virtue  of  that  Supplemental 
Charter  secured  illegal  seats  on  the 
Council,  ceased  not  for  a  moment,  after 
they  got  possession  of  their  seats,  to  vote 
for  themselves  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  were  imported  into  the 
Council  to  effect.  Their  objects  from  the 
first  were  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  first  Charter.  And  if  we  are  not 
to  know  the  names  of  the  proposed 
Council,  how  are  we  to  be  sure  they 
will  not  adopt  the  same  course  ?  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  shadows  of 
these  men,  which  they  are  to  cast  before 
them  e'er  they  come  ?  In  the  bias  of 
the  Bill !  What  is  that  bias  ?  Does  it 
lean  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  the  Church- 
men, or  to  the  Wesleyans  ?  It  leans 
towards  none  of  these.  Are  we  to  see 
fair  play  in  the  Bill  ?  Is  it  free  from 
one-sidedness  ?  Are  the  ''  ^^fp^^ 
clauses  "  meant  for  the  Presbyterians  or 
the  Wesleyans  ?  We  know  they  are  not. 
Why  do  you  exclude  certain  studies?  [Mr. 
Gladstone  :  We  do  not  exclude  them.] 
You  do  not  exclude  them ;  but  you  can- 
not deny  you  discourage  them  when  they 
are  not  placed  in  the  curriculum  of  your 
University.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  they  may  be  taught ;  but  it  is  at  the 
choice  of  students  to  learn,  and  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  no  Professorships  for 
teaching  these  things,  and  the  reason 
given  is  because  the  Council  could  not 
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appoint  Professors  without 
This  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  effect  Is 
to  be.  What  sort  of  a  Council,  then,  is 
this  to  be?  Men  signalized  by  impar- 
tiality and  filled  with  the  academical 
spirit  ?  Where  are  these  28  men  to  be 
found  who  will  have  this  enormous  power 
and  yet  cannot  be  trusted  to  elect  a  Pro- 
fessor for  fear  they  would  fall  to  logger- 
heads over  him?  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  look  at  the  fair  vision  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  he  saw  in  the 
14th  century.  It  may  be  before  his 
eyes,  but  it  is  not  before  ours;  it  is 
something  that  we  cannot  see ;  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  called  up  by  this  Council 
and  by  that  only,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  may  change  the  balance  and  make 
the  whole  difference  in  the  election  to 
Professorships  and  to  other  positions. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  deal 
as  I  think  is  the  best  way  to  do  with  this 
question  of  higher  education  in  Ireland, 
and  I  will  explain  how  I  think  the  mat- 
ter might  fairly  be  dealt  with.  First  of 
all  wim  respect  to  that  grievance  which 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  grievance  of 
the  Prelates,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that, 
in  its  full  extent,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
House  that  could  ever  fedrly  deal  with 
it.  Dr.  Woodlock,  a  man  of  great  emi- 
nence and  ability,  and  who  so  worthily 
presides  over  the  Koman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  speaking  of  affiliation, 
said — 

"  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  system 
of  affiliation?" — and  as  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
shows  where  the  lino  is  to  bo  drawn. — **  I  an- 
swer it  is  to  bo  drawn  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
Catholic  University  the  position  she  is  entitled 
to  take  at  the  head  of  Catholic  education  in  Ire- 
land. Less  than  this  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  will 
not  sanction ;  less  than  this  the  Bishops  will  not 
accept ;  with  less  than  this  our  Catholic  people 
will  not  be  satisfied. 

Is  that  true  ?  I  believe  these  gentlemen 
mean  what  they  say ;  but  we  are  not 
bound  by  it,  and  when  they  introduce 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  let 
me  point  out  for  a  moment  what  they 
want.  The  Roman  Catholic  University 
in  Ireland  was  chartered  by  the  present 
Pope,  and  he  gave  his  sanction  to  it.  I 
do  not  know  the  contents  of  the  Charter; 
but  I  presume  it  was  like  the  Charter 
given  to  what  is  called  the  *' Bishop's 
University"  at  Louvain  in  Belgium,  by 
which  the  power  is  given  to  confer 
degrees  in  Theology,  and  I  believe,  in 
Arts,  though  in  fact  for  the  latter, 
the  students  must  go    to   other  Uni- 
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But  you  must  remember  that 
[jharterB  a  Umvereity,  he  takes 
firom  which  he  camiot  well 
!d  when  he  has  instructed  his 
*^Tto   resist  joint  education,   on 
^Y  ^^^  ^^7  belong  to  a  Eoman 
y University  set  up  by  him,  which 
*^^to  be  at  the  head  of  Catholic 
f^^  he  takes  up  a  positirin  which 
i^  ^  ^^  must,  until  he  withdraws 
™*iiich  he  can  hardly  do,  treat 
*^^Jon  as  subject  to   the  effects 
of  t^^rfuX  decree.     It  seems  to 
me  tjiether  we  are  in   favour  of 
en  a  oil  qj.  ^^q^^  whether  we  are  in 
lavou^-ecognitioB  or    not,    such  a 
^T^^  Jat  is  incompatible  not  only 
with  f^nciples  of  the  Reformation, 
out   i4i^   liberties   of  this  people 
as    as^    from     time    immemonah 
^?Y*  V^sp^ct  to  the  demands  the 
iJisbop^^  for  a  Charter  subsequently 
w  1866*ey  demanded  that  the  four 
Koman  fcnc  Archbishops  should  be 
visitors,  f  that  tlieir  position  should 
oe  supre^n  questions  relating  to  reli- 
gion andals— that  is,  that  as  Bishops 
tney  shoi^iave  a  right  to  pronounce 
authoritakr  upon  all  these  matters, 
absolutely  put  their  negative  upon 
any  booki^cli  might  be  used,  and  to 
^i^\>^  "^'ipon  any  first  appointment 
01  a  Profel^  and  so  take  upon  them- 
fielves  the  ^reme  authonty  over  any 
UmversityVii  which  they  were  con- 
nected, andey  required,  though,  per- 
liaps  they  jA^  yieldthat,  that  the  CUian- 
eellor  shouldl  a  Bishop.   H  such  claims 
be  biiidmg,  Ut  would  be  ^b  duty  of 
aay  Bishop  wl might  be  placed  upon  the 
T^  H^  UQfJerVe  Bill  ?  It  would  be  per- 
petually   to  iifcrfn-e    with    what    was 
Deing  done  in  ^  ^ings  which  affected 
reJigion  and  mciilg.    Now,  I  say  it  is 
impossible  for  ultoreach  to  the  extent 
ol  this  Eoman  Ctth^Ue  grievance.     But 
can  we  not  reach  as  far  as  this  Bill  goes 
withx>ut  anythim^  like  the  destruction  it 
invuJvea?    In  tfe  £rst  place,  I  take  it 
t^ere  IS  to  be  no  affiliation  whatever  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Colleges  under  this 
-Kill.     And  why?    Because  affiliation  is 
relused  upon  the  very  principles  I  have 
jUHt  now  stated.     Affiliation  is  not  re- 
tused  upon  the  question  of  endowment 
oniyi  but  it  is  refused  upon  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Dr.  Woodlock  and 
practically  by  the  Pope  himself.     Well, 
11  there  be  no  affiha^on,  you  meet  no 
gnevance    by  this  BtU    which    is  not 
VUiit  CCXIV.    fza  HED  SERIES.] 


equally  met— I  will  not  say  by  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  as  it 
stands,  but  which  may  not  be  met  by  it 
with  some  modifications.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Go- 
verning Body,  I  give  my  voice  without 
hesitationin  favour  of  an  Academic  Board, 
I  give  my  preference  to  an  Academio 
Board,  having  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  heart — bad  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone)  saye 
it  is — over  a  Council  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  whose  names  have  not  as  yet 
been  disclosed,  and  in  which,  from  my 
experience  of  Councils  in  Ireland,  I  have 
no  confidence.  Then  as  to  unattached 
students,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  view 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  respecting 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
opening  this  case  to  us  the  other  night 
compared  these  students  to  the  unat- 
tached students  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  if  they  would  be  on  the  same 
footing.  But  the  unattached  students 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  within  the 
University.  There  are  special  guardians 
appointed  to  watch  over  them,  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  as  much  parts  of  those  Uni- 
versities as  members  of  the  various  Col- 
leges themselves.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  that  part  of  the  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  changed  so  that  it 
might  have  unattached  students  resi- 
dent in  Dublin,  but  not  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  But  suppose 
you  had  them  resident  in  Dublin,  then 
the  students  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
University  College  might,  if  they  chose, 
matriculate  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and,  though  unattached,  they  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  there  would  be  no  difference 
made  between  them  and  the  other  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  Again,  I  need 
not  say  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
haa  a  gi*eat  prestige.  But  what  prestige 
has  this  new  University?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  set  up  in  1845  have  failed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
more  strongly,  and  said  that  their  edu- 
cation was  most  defective.  [An  Hon. 
Member  :  Scandalously  bad.]  No,  the 
phrase  ''scandalously  bad "  referred  not 
to  the  University  but  to  another  insti- 
tution. The  interruption  has  come  from 
an  hon.  Gentleman  behind  me,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  adopt  it.  Well, 
but  to  proceed  with  my  argument.  The 
Dublin    University    gives    a    complete 
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ooone  of  instmotioii.  The  new  Univer- 
sity would  give  an  inoomrlete  course  of 
instruction.  The  Dublin  University  has 
attained  a  high  character.  The  new  one 
has  a  character  yet  to  achieve.  We 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
Dublin  University,  because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  its  fairness  has  been  acknow- 
ledged over  and  over  again  by  the  Bo- 
man  CathoUo  tilummi  who  have  found 
within  its  predncts  all  the  advantages 
which  they  desire  to  attain.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  subjects  which 
are  to  be  excluded,  degraded,  or  left 
out  by  the  new  scheme — ^namely,  Modem 
Histoiy  and  Moral  Philosophy.  But  it  is 
curious,  if  it  be  true  that 

**  The  pioper  study  of  mankind  is  man,*' 
that  you  should  put  aside  those  studies 
which  make  man  acquainted  alike  with 
his  outward  actions  and  his  internal 
constitution.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  not  oflter 
all  the  advantages  which  a  new  Univer- 
sity offers?  Besides,  there  would  be 
the  prestige  of  its  character,  its  histori- 
cal career,  and  its  associations  with  the 
glories  of  Ireland.  I  want  now  for  a 
moment  to  follow  what  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  said  towards  the  dose  of  his 
speech,  when  he  spoke  of  ''founding 
yourselves  on  principles  upon  which  you 
have  already  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Universities  of  England."  But  how 
have  you  acted  in  that  case  ?  Have  you 
incorporated  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 
You  have  not.  Have  you  changed  the 
Governing  Bodies  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ?  You  have,  but  how  ?  Not  by 
introducing  foreign  elements  and  setting 
them  over  the  Universities,  but  by  im- 
proving the  election  of  the  Council  and 
then  leaving  it  as  academic  as  it  was  be- 
fore. In  what,  then,  have  you  followed 
the  precedents  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities? You  have  absolutely  rejected 
it.  There  are  two  Universities  in  Eng- 
land teaching  and  examining.  There  is 
in  England  also  an  Examining  Board, 
the  London  University,  which,  though  it 
has  its  residence  in  London,  is  cosmo- 
politan in  its  character.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  cannot  deny  that  it  has  affi- 
liated Colleges  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  from  whatever  places 
students  come,  it  is  content  to  admit 
them  to  its  degrees.  Nay,  if  they  will 
not  come  to  it,  it  will  go  in  search  of 
them,  for  all  persons  who  are  ready  for 
admission  may  be  examined  on  the  spot 


where  they  happen  to  verf,7^ 
is   not    Ireland  to   be   letf^  P* 
two  Universities?     What  fl^[ 
you  in  destroying  them  ?  I  >  ^*^ 
I  am  saying  that,  I  am  spea^S*^^ 
the  whole  principle  of  the  B  »*  **•• 
a  principle.    For  its  prind^^™  ^ 
me  to  be  to  separate  TrjCSoDege 
from  the  Dublin  Univerrf>««^ 
there  is  in  them  something  ^  ^*"^ 
munion  of  light  which  som  ^  *^?** 
distasteful  and  disagreeabi  ^  ^^ 
vemment.    I  cannot  see  aia^oJi  wr 
this  proposed  change.    It^  ^  me 
that  the  government  of  tl^ege  and 
the  University  united  is  «hinK  like 
one  of  those  new  and  bi^t  lamps 
where  there  are  two  widn  m^  J^^ 
equal  light,  but  the  two  wJjoi^^^  *^ 

f  ether  make  a  flame  far  hter  than 
ouble  the  lustre  of  eaceparately. 
The  union  of  government  lanbrnit, 
given  the  most  unalloyecitisfsction, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  knd,  but  to 
all  who,  coming  firom  otiparts,  ^*^® 
reaped  the  immense  advM^  whicn 
it  has  ever  affoidcd.    It  if  be  neces- 
sary  to  alter  its  oondition^er  existing 
circumstances  and  to  thrcft  absolutely 
open.    It  is  with  no  ai^f  lome  that 
we  have  descended  this  <ary  steep  of 
secularism  down  which  |)  right  hoiK 
Gentleman  himself  has  *gged  us.     1 
objected  many  years  ago  len  the  rignt 
hon.  Gentleman  entered  »on  the  slope, 
at  first  with  faltering  sts  in  the  rear 
of  the  crowd  that  lure-  him  on,   but 
soon  afterwards  he  pns'd  his  ^^^.^^ 
the  front,  and  when  he  .-rived  on  Irish 
ground  we  all  rememl-r   with    what 
fatal  facility  he  glidedat  once  to  the 
bottom.      The    Chujchwas  destroyed. 
He  shook   the  dust  off  his  ieet   from 
Maynooth,   and   thi  H^gium  Donum  to 
the'Presbvterians,  rhich  was  only  re- 
markable'for  its  aeanneas,  was  taken 
awav.     Evervthingwas  laid  bare.     VNe 
are 'therefore   in   I  position  in  which 
we  find  it  most  lUftult  to  deal  with  the 
existing  state  of  Aings  in  a  fair  and 
liberal  manner.     Ike  right  hon.  Uentle- 
man  asks  us  to  establish  a  new  Univer- 
sity.    We  decline,  because  we  say  there 
is  no  proved  incompetency  in  the  Uni- 
versities that  exist.      They  are  ready 
themselves  to  extend  thoir  doors,  to  im- 
prove their  means  of  education,  and  carry 
into  eflfect  all  the  changes  which  are  ne- 
cessary.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
he  does  not  give  any  endowment  to  the 
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fctliolics.    That  is  quite  true; 
[iiiat   remember   that    certain 
Dguition  of  denominational 
lents  may,   in  the  end,  give 
one  oyer  another ;  and  the 
Gentleman  the  President  of 
>f  Trade  to  night  said  to  the 
liolios,  that  if  they  would  only 
Bill  in  a  few  brief  years  it 
br  them  all  they  required. — 
^lESTER  FoHTB&CfTJE :    All  the 
iey  wanted.]— The  right  hon. 
lie  Prime  Minister  spoke  of 
[likely  negatively  to  do  away 
;ions  grievance,  and  po8i- 
'  about  academical  reform. 
\  the  religious  grievance  is 
must  be  admitted,  I  think, 
led  as  a  remedy ;  and  as  a 
I  bringing  about  academical 
the  friends  of  academical 
^at   unanimously  have  pro- 
ist  it.     We  are  asked  to 
(uest  statements  of  the  Go- 
.  reference  to  its  intentions 
-J  We  know  not  the  extent 
,  its  o&oi^s — whether  it  is  to  be  a 
giant  oii^arf.     We  only  know  that 
uus    ne^eation   is   to  be  what  Sir 
Joseph  Nr  called  it,  a  momtrum  mi 
lumen  adiLf,^  deprived  of  the  light  of 
Jjehgion,  ^^  and  historic  knowledge, 
i-nat  18  toujji  of  the  new  University 
which  the  lit  hon.  Gentleman  wishes 
us  to  giv^  Ireland,   which  he   says 
Ireland   h^ong  desired,    which   has 
oeen   oftenitempted,    but  which  has 
never  yet  \^   attained.      The    right 
hon  Gentle%i  does  not  tell  us  what 
are  the  Ixnea^i^tsof  the  image  to  which 
he  wishes  us  i  bow  down.     Its  form  is 
so  indistinct  ad  insubstantial  that  you 
cannot  trace  i{  yai  cannot  scan  its  pro- 
portions— 

J*  ,  I  "  Its  skvpe — 

11  abapo  it  can  bqicaL>d  which  akipe  bnd  nono 
^^istmgni&httblo  18  ft^ire.  jcnnt,  or  limh." 


May  I  not  wiUi'justice  add— 


rp.    ,.,  "  What  soomB  its  head 

^He  likenees  of  a  kindly  thrown  hfia  on." 

»>r  it  is  actually  proposed  to  cap  this 
tonstor  with  the  tinsel  coronet  of  a 
fhiftmg  Lord  Lieutenant,  Such  is  the 
ideaJ  which  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  us  fall  down  and  worship.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  do  so.  With  regard 
to  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
Jearned  Friend  the  Member  for  King^s 
liynn  (Mr.  Bourke),  I  think  it  has  been 
extremely  useful  in  lAself,  because  it  has 


called  attention  to  the  composition  of  the 
Coxincilt  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
Bill.  If  that  Council  is  inefl&ciently  con- 
stituted— balancing  here  and  conceding 
there — you  will  destroy  at  once  the  crea- 
tion you  have  made.  If  the  Council  be 
in  accordance  with  the  powers  of  the 
Bill,  it  will  bring  the  university  to  a 
standstill.  WTiat,  then,  are  we  to  do  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  pi-epared,  on  the 
ground  of  its  unnecessary  and  wanton 
destruction  of  Dublin  University  and  the 
Queen's  University,  to  give  an  unhesi- 
tating vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  I  am  not  to  be  led  astray  from 
that  decision  by  the  proposition  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  East  Sus- 
sex (Mr,  Dodson).  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  fifteen  men  who  concocted  the  mea- 
sure would  consent  to  send  it  to  fifteen 
more  unprejudiced  Gentlemen  to  con&idei 
it  upstairs.  [Mr.  Gladstone  assented.] 
I  never  supposed  they  would  accept 
that  proposition^  which  indeed  has  be- 
come almost  ludicrous  from  the  Notices 
that  have  been  made  of  additions  to 
it.  I  think  we  may,  therefore,  stand 
aside  from  the  question  of  that  Select 
Committee.  Then  threats  of  a  certain 
kind  were  held  out  to  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College  by  the  noble  Marquess (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  who,  with  one 
foot  on  Ebal  and  the  other  on  Gerizim, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  well-balanced 
homily,  dealt  out  his  blessing  and 
cursing  according  as  the  Bill  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  Perhaps,  those 
threats  were  only  intended  as  a  predic- 
tion ;  but  such  predictions  made  by  those 
in  authority  have  sometimes  the  effect  of 
accomplishing  themselves.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
have  well  weighed  the  consequences  and 
are  prepared  to  risk  the  calamities  of 
which  the  noble  Murquess,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  warned  them.  But  if 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  not 
threatened,  is  the  House  to  be  threat- 
ened ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  long 
before  opposition  commenced  —  before 
anyone  said  a  word  against  his  Bill, 
spoke  of  the  proposals  he  had  made  as 
vital  to  the  existence  and  honour  of  the 
GoveiTiment.  I  think  that  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  one  may  not  vote  on  what  is 
vital  to  Ireland  without  being  in  danger 
of  voting  that  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  honour  and  existence  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  do  not  know,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained  from  any  of  the  speeches 
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ma  do  from  tlie  Treasury  Bench,  what 
particular  parts  of  the  Bill  are  vital  to 
the  existence  and  honour  of  the  Gro- 
venmient.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  any  of  the  points  which  were  noti- 
fied by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
open  to  re-oonsideration  and  change, 
were  vital  parts  of  the  measure.  But 
it  is  a  little  hard  on  us  that  when 
we  are  called  on  to  vote  on  so  serious 
a  question  we  should  not  know  what 
are  the  pEulicular  points  in  which  he 
considers  his  honour  is  involved  and 
his  existence  threatened.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  admit  that  this  House  is 
bound  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of 
his  honoui%  nor  is  it  called  on^  or  in  a 
position  to  terminate  his  existence*  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
for  the  last  two  years  have  been  lea^^ng 
Ireland  alone,  and  I  hopo,  in  that  in- 
terval of  peace,  she  has  gained  some- 
tliing.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
have  been  engaged  in  providing  for 
themselves  a  grand  tribunal  to  judge  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  measures 
and  themselves.  They  have  turned 
their  attention  from  the  Iloiise  to  their 
constituents  J  and  told  them  in  no  am* 
biguous  terms  by  urging  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  Ballot,  that  this  House 
of  Parliament,  though  not  of  course 
altogether,  yet,  in  a  great  degree  having 
been  elected  by  corruption,  intimida- 
tion, and  bribery,  did  not  fairly  re- 
present the  true  sentiments  of  the 
kingdom.  But  now  thoy  have  carried 
that  great  measure  by  which  they  toll 
us  every  man  can  give  his  vote  in* 
dcpendently  you  can,  I  suppose,  re- 
cognize at  once  what  is  the  decision  of 
the  people.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  a  speech  which  I  read  to-day  made  at 
Croydon  J  in  honour  of  a  distinguished 
Mi-mber  of  this  House  (Mr.  Locke  King) 
made  certain  admissions  which  mado  me 
somewhat  doubtful  how  far  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Bill  extended  either  to 
affect  the  honour  or  existence  of  the 
Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
found  time  to  attend  that  banquet  amid 
his  multifarious  avocations,  although  not 
many  days  ago  he  informed  Ms  own  oon* 
stituents  at  Greenwich  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  their  invitation.  [^*0h,  oh!"] 
I  tliink  if  I  never  say  anytmng  worse  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  his  ardent 
Friends  behind  him  need  not  bo  so  much 
alarmed.     The  right   hon.  Gentleman 


spoke  at  that  banquet  of  his  Fniveraity 
Bill  as  a  barque  which  was  now  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  and  might  soon  be 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave;  but  does 
he  think  this  measure  is  likely  to  be 
carried  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  hj  this 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament?  H^ 
told  those  present  at  the  dinner,  is  1 
adherents  have  boasted  elsewhere,  1 
he  had  had  four  years  of  glorious  offic 
and  which  had  been  marked  by  meo 
surea  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  and 
for  which  tlie  country  cannot  be  too 
thankfiil.  He  has  in  store  for  the  fatur© 
no  doubt,  measures  of  equal  adyantage 
to  it,  and  which  he  probably  believes 
will  cairy  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
sperity. With  respect  to  the  present, 
if  for  the  present  this  Httle  barque  is  in 
the  trough  of  the  wave,  if  it  should 
be  kept  there  by  not  receiving  a  favour- 
able wind  from  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's political  existence  need  not  be 
terminated,  for  he  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  visiting  his  constitupncy  and  of 
enabling  the  hon.  Members  of  this  House 
to  visit  theirs.  There  he  may  seek  the 
gale  to  carry  his  Bill  to  i^e  crest  of 
the  wave.  It  is  not  in  this  House 
such  an  issue  as  this  is  to  b^  [tried.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  einLce  the  last 
election  we  on  this  side  har^  been  over- 
borne by  a  large  majority  on  almost  all 
questions  brought  before  us;  but  the 
time  has  now  surely  come  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  having  con- 
demned former  elections  and  having  con- 
stitut^id  an  indGpendent,  unbiassed,  and 
incorrupt  tribunal  may  appeal  to  it,  on 
his  past  conduct,  his  present  measure, 
and  his  promises  for  the  future.  1  ask 
him,  not  here  but  there,  to  obtain  the 
decision  whether  his  existence  ought  to 
be  prolonged  or  terminated.  In  the 
mean  time  if  it  should  so  happen  that 
this  measure  is  to  be  consigned  to  an  un- 
timely bier,  and  to  have  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  cradle  to  its  grave,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  over  that  grave,  Ireland 
will  shed  no  tear,  the  friends  of  academic 
honour  and  of  high  culture  will  not  weep, 
and  it  will  go  dtjwn  to  its  unhonoured 
rest  with  the  natural  and  perhaps  truthful 
reflection  which,  without  contlomnation^ 
and  in  a  ver}^  charitable  spirit,  we  may 
permit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  en- 
grave upon  its  tomb*' — **  Misunderstood." 
Mb.  TEENON  '^HAECOURT  moved 
the  adjournment  o^  the  debate. 
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:Mjt.  GLADSTONE  said,  tliat  for  tbG 
convenience  of  Public  Business,  it  was 
necessary  that  tlie  debate  sbonld  stand 
adjourned  till  Monday;  and  lie  hoped 
tbere  would  be  a  disposition  to  go  to  a 
Division  in  the  course  of  the  samo 
evening. 

Mb.  MITOHELL  HENKY  said,  he 
hoped  the  Irish  Members  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Mr.  T.  COLLINS  protested  against 
any  curtailment  which  would  prevent 
hon.  Members  from  giving  expression  to 
their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  furthr  a^ourned  till  Monday 
next. 

CTJ8T0DY  OF  INFANTS  BILD-[BnA  670 

{Mr.  Willimn  Fowler^  Cohnd  Lotjd  Lindaaj^^  Mr. 

Lope*,  Mr.  Munddla*) 

CONSIDERATION. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hikde  PalmeiIi 

New  Clause  added. 

(Agrooratiiit  by  Father  to  give  up  custody  for 
money  not  vtilid.) 

**  Nothing  hc^rf-'in  contfiinod  ahiill  render  viLlid 
any  tigTcement  l>y  a  father  to  give  up  tho  custody 
CMf  control  of  his  children,  if  such  a^wment 
dukU  hjive  hoen  made  for  ti  pecuniary  conaideni- 
tioa  paid  or  secured  to  tho  father/* 

Clause  3  (Definition  of  '*  Court "). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pa {j;0  I,  line  27,  after  tho  word  "  Chancery," 
to  insert  the  words  **  or  tho  Count)^  Court  of  the 
difftnct  in  which  the  mother  reeidos." — {Mr, 
Sindr  Fainter.) 

Mii.  W.  FOWLER  opposed  the 
Amendment. 

(iuostion  put,  '*That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  House  divided  ; — Ayes  14 ;  Noes 
23  :  Majority  9, 

Bill  to  bo  read  the  third  time  To- 
morrow, 

lloiiBe  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
IhiQ  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Iridoi^,  7th  March,  1873, 

MINUTES.] -"5«^   ^'''''  *»*  Par liamenl —  Tho 

Lord  Ctirj'Hfort,  after  tlio  death  of  hia  brother, 
Ptblic  Bills — Second Emding — Poor  AUotmcnta 

Management  (20) ;   Local   Govenunent  Pro- 

vinoml  Orders  ♦  (26). 
Cbmmi'<f^e— IntcBtatee  Widows  and  Children* 

(33). 
Commit  fee — Report — BrairagG  and  ImprovemcTxt 

of  Lands  (Lxland)  Froyiaional  Orders*  (2d). 


CRTMINAL   LAW  — NEWBUBY   MAGIS- 
TRATES.— QUESTION. 

Eakl  DE  la  WAUR  said,  he  de- 
sired to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  27te  Pall 
Mall  Qatette  of  the  AXh  inst.  on  the  case 
of  a  poor  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
Vokina,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the 
bench  of  magistrates  at  Newburj  to  14 
days'  imprisonment  for  stealing  some 
brass  fittings  of  a  thrashing  machino 
out  of  a  barn.  Upon  this  conviction 
The  Fall  MaU  GazBU&  added  some  sar- 
castic  comments.  It  appeared  that  the 
husband  of  the  woman  was  employed  at 
the  low  wages  of  11«.  a  week,  and  as 
there  was  no  breach  of  trust  or  other 
circumstance  to  aggravate  the  larceny, 
he  thought  the  sentence  excessive,  espe- 
cially as  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  gave  a 
discretion  to  magistrates  in  such  cases. 
He  had  given  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Morley)  private  notice  of  the  Question 
which  he  now  begged  to  ask,  Whether 
the  Government  would  cause  any  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  tho 
conviction  of  the  woman  and  tho  sen- 
tence passed  upon  her  ? 

The  Eakl  of  MORLEY  said»  that  on 
the  face  of  the  article  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  case  for  inquiry.  The 
punishment  did  not  seem  to  be  excessive ; 
lor  whether  the  woman's  husband  earned 
lU.  a  week  or  only  2^.  the  offence  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  tiioso 
earnings  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  sentence.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act 
gave  a  discretion  to  magistratea  on  hear- 
ing the  charge,  but  before  the  plea  was 
entered.  At  that  stage  of  the  proceedings 
they  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  dis- 
charge file  accused ;  but  once  there  was 
a  conviction,  they  must  direct  punish- 
ment. The  ma^strates  generally  had  a  * 
knowledge  of  tne  prisoners  brought  be- 
fore them  and  of  other  circumstancea 
which  the  writers  of  articles  in  news- 
papers could  not  have,  and  if  there  were 
inquiries  into  all  the  cases  on  which 
newspapers  made  comments,  such  in- 
quiries would  be  endless.  If,  however^ 
his  noble  Friend  thought  an  inqxiiry  waa 
desii'able  in  this  particular  case,  the  Go- 
vernment would  direct  one  to  be  made. 

The  Ditkb  of  EICHMONB  rose  to 
enter  his  protest  against  Questions  such 
as  that  put  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  De 
La  Warr)  being  asked  without  Notice 
being  regiilarly  placed  upon  the  Paper^ 
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There  was  an  nndentanding  among 
tiifiir  Lordahips  that,  except  in  cases  <n 
pressing  and  paramount  importance, 
questions  should  not  be  asked  in  their 
£ordships'  Honse  without  formal  Notice. 

POOR  ALLOTMENTS  MANAGEMENT 

BILL  [H.L.]  (No.  20.) 

{The    Duke   of  Biehmomd,) 

sECO^m  BKADnro. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Duke  OP  EICHMOND,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  its  object  was  to  make  better 
prorision  for  the  management  in  certain 
cases  of  lands  allotted  under  local  Acts 
of  Indosure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Under  the  general  Act  which  at 
present  regulated  these  allotments — ^the 
2  JFtH.  IV.  c.  42 — ^the  management  was 
entrusted  to  open  vestries.  When  the 
Act  was  passed  those  bodies  were  usually 
of  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
now  they  were  sometimes  composed  of 
as  many  as  500  or  600.  Sucn  bodies 
were  too  numerous  for  the  management 
of  allotments,  and  the  object  of  Sie  Bill 
was  to  provide  that  where  the  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  attend  such  vestiy 
exceeded  20  such  vestiy  might  annually 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Members  of  their 
own  body,  not  exceeding  12  nor  fewer 
than  six,  who  should  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  authority  appointing  it. 
Should  the  proper  authority  fail  to  ap- 

S)int  a  Committee  as  required  by  this 
ill,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  on 
application  of  any  person  interested, 
might  do  so.  The  BUI  applied  not  only 
to  allotments  for  the  poor  under  In- 
closure Acts,  but  to  fieligardens,  recre- 
ation groimds,  and  grounds  set  apart 
for  any  public  purpose.  He  be^ed  to 
move  the  second  reading. 

The  K^l  of  MORLEY  said,  he  ap- 
proved the  Bill,  and  would  support  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*,  ac- 
cordingly, and  commitied  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Driiay  next. 

WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA— THE   KING 
OF  THE  ASHAXTEES-— QUESTION. 

The  Eabx  op  LAUDERDALE  desired 
to  direct  their  Lordships'  attention  to  a 
statement  which  had  appeared  in  Tks 
Evening  Standard  of  yesterday.    That 
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paper  adverted  to  the  oceorrence  of  an- 
other ''little  war,"  referring  to  the  fact 
that  few  people  might  be  aware  that 
Great  Britain  was  at  present  engaged  in 
war,  and  that  British  territory  h  ad  been 
invaded,  though  it  was  a  comfort  to  know 
that  in  this  case  the  invader  was  neither 
France,  nor  C^ermany,  nor  Austria,  nor 
Sossia,  but  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and 
the  territory  invaded  was  a  portion  of 
onr  West  African  possessions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
As  this  statement  was  not  in  any  of  &e 
morning  papers  it  mig^t  not  be  correct ; 
but  as  he  had  been  a  little  among  those 
people  he  wished  to  know  wheth^  it 
haa  been  verified  and  whether  what  had 
been  stated  was  true,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
There  had  been  several  afiiairs  with  the 
Natives  on  the  coast  lately,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gambia  our  co- 
lonists had  been  obliged  to  ask  the  French 
to  protect  them  The  Ashantees  were 
the  most  formidable  tribe  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa.  We  had  already  waged 
two  wars  with  them,  and  they  were  wars 
which  were  carried  on  in  great  pcoi  by 
onrselves  against  ourselves,  for  oor  mer- 
chants snppHed  onr  enemies  with  powder 
and  mnskets  nntil  war  was  actually  de- 
clared, and  these  wars  had  been  accom- 
panied  by  disasters.  He  desired  to  ask 
Whether  the  report  is  true  that  the  Ein;r 
of  the  Ashantees  has  declared  war  against 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  crossed  our 
frontier  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  with  1 2.000 

men?  

The  Earl  op  KIMBEKLEY  said,  it 
was  not  quite  true  that  the  King  of  the 
Ashantees  had  declared  war  against  Her 
Majesty ;  for  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  King  had  made  an  incursion  into 
British-protected  territory  without  hav- 
ing declared  war  or  given  any  notice 
whatever.  The  statement  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Earl  was  therefore  substan- 
tially correct.  But  he  must  observe  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  British 
territory  proper  and  the  protected  terri- 
tories. What  had  been  invaded  was  not 
British  territory  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  because  we  only  held  ports  on  the 
coast ;  but  we  had  a  very  undefined  pro- 
tectorate over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Grold  Coast 
and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ashan- 
tees. He  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
ciiTnmiab  the  gravity  of  the  attack,  for 
we  had  had  frequent  experience  of 
I  Ashantee  invasiooB,  which  were  always 
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accompanied  by  a  groat  destruction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life.  He  could  not 
at  present  teU  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
invasion.  Their  last  account  from  the 
Gold  Coaet  was  dated  February  4.  It 
stated  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  Colonel  Harley,  who  had 
recently  gone  there,  and  had  had  con- 
Biderabla  experience  on  that  Coast,  was 
not  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  attack.  Ever  since  hia 
arriTal  on  the  Gold  Coast  he  had  had 
most  friendly  oomjoQumcations  with  tho 
Ashantees^  and  there  was  reason  to  hop© 
that  the  long  course  of  unfriendly  rela- 
tions with  them  which  had  continued 
eyer  since  the  last  war,  was  about  to  ter- 
minate, when  the  agents  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gtoremment  heard  that  the  King  had 
crossed  the  river  into  our  protected  terri- 
tory with  not  fewer  than  12,000  men. 
One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  this  mea- 
sure was  that  a  Fetish  oath  had  been 
sworn  by  the  King  of  Eknina  tmd  the 
King  of  the  Ashantees  that  they  would 
attack  our  territory.  That  might  be  true ; 
but  it  did  not  explain  why  the  oath  had 
been  sworn.  Then  it  was  said  that  the 
King  of  Ashantee  claimed  possession 
of  Elmina,  which  was  ceded  to  us  by 
the  Dutcth.  That  point  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  neglected  by  us.  We  had 
ascertained  from  the  Dutch  that  they 
acknowledged  no  such  claim,  and  we  had 
oommunicated  to  the  King  of  Ashantee 
that  no  such  claim  was  recognized.  The 
King  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  receive  a  stipend 
in  consideration  of  keeping  the  roads 
open.  Then  it  was  said  there  had  been 
some  miBimderstanding  between  the 
King  of  Ehnina  and  Colonel  Harlny. 
Another  and  more  probable  cause  was 
that  there  had  been  a  dieagreement 
about  the  payment  of  certain  dues.  The 
fifth  cause,  and  one  which  he  believed 
most  Hkely  to  be  true,  was  that  a  certain 
chief  who  had  great  inlluence  with  the 
King  of  the  Ashantees  had  been  sent 
away  from  Elmina  and  stirred  up  the 
King  to  avenge  some  supposed  injury. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  was 
lumeoessary  to  say  that  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment  was  directed 
to  the  matter.  Several  ships  of  weu* 
were  on  the  station  or  in  the  vicinity, 
and  he  hoped  that  active  preparations 
had  abeady  been  made  to  repel  tlie 
attack.  In  reference  to  the  romour  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  precaution 


the  British  Administration  at  the  Gambia 
had  been  obliged  to  apply  for  the  as- 
sistance of  a  French  ship  of  war,  he 
had  to  say  that  according  to  the  last 
account  two  of  Her  Majesiy^'a  ships  had 
arrived  in  the  Gambia  for  the  protection 
of  the  Settlement.  He  could  nut  there- 
fore admit  that  there  had  been  any  i^:ant 
of  due  care,  or  that  this  Settlement  had 
been  exposed  to  any  danger  which  could 
be  avoided.  From  the  latesft  accounts 
he  was  led  to  hope  that  no  further  attack 
would  be  made. 

TuE  Eabl  of  LAUDERDALE  feared 
men- of' war  would  be  of  Httle  use,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  have  gun-boats  specially 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the 
rivers  of  that  coast. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  explained 
that  the  ships  of  war  were  not  intended 
to  fight  the  Ashantees,  and  it  was  never 
supposed  that  they  could  repel  an  in* 
vasion  by  that  tribe  ;  but  the  presence  of 
men-of-war,  from  which  marines  could 
be  landed  in  case  of  necessity,  would 
be  valuable.  There  was  at  the  Gold 
CnDast  a  detachment  of  a  West  Lidia 
regiment  as  well  aa  a  body  of  armed 
police. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarteir  liefortt 

Six  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o*  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Drldaut  7th  March,  1873. 

MUTUTEBJ— SuFPLY--<^«iVibT<f  ht  CommHie^ 

— Akmy  Estimates. 
Prmjc  Bills — Stcond  He&ffttt^ — Locjil  Taxation 

(Account*)  •   [16] ;    hijiitil  Govemment  Dla- 

tricte  (ConflolidtttiHl  Kate)  •  [84], 
Stcond  Rending — Rcfen'fd  to  Sfhet  Co*ftmittrt — 

Mt'troi>olit(in  Tminwuvs   Proviaional  Oi'dti-a 

(Nos.  1  and  2} '  [76  mid  77]* 

momil  Certificato*  [7S]. 
Third  Heading — Custody  of  Infanta*  [67],  and 
passed, 

njELANB— DUBLIN  COLLEGE  OF 
8CIENCK— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  the  change  contem- 
plated in  tho  Unirersity  of  Dublin  will 
affect  the  College  of  Science  of  Dublin 
in  any  manner ;  and,  whether  he  would 
consider  of  some  arrangement  for  the 
resumption  of  the  popular  lectures  in 
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science  wliick  were  formerly  delivered, 
first  at  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society* s 
Houaei  aad  subsequently  in  the  College 
of  Science,  then  called  the  JIuseum  of 
Irish  Industry,  and  which  were  largely 
attended  by  the  industrial  classes  of 
Dublin  ? 

Me,  GLADSTONE  repHed  that  if  the 
hoD.  Member  meant  to  ask  him  whether, 
in  the  event  of  tlio  Bill  now  before  the 
Houso  becoming  Law,  the  measure 
would  injuriously  affect  the  College  of 
Science  at  Dublin,  or  limit  its  action,  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  could  possibly  do 
so.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to 
ask  whether  tho  College  to  which  he  re- 
ferred would  be  a  College  within  the 
view  and  meaning  of  the  Bill,  he  was 
not  able  to  answer  that  question.  He 
was  aware  that  the  College  in  question 
was  a  Museum  of  Dublin  mdustry  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  College  of 
Science,  and  that  it  was  a  very  useful 
institution;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  its  conditions  of  founda- 
tion and  government  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  affected  by 
the  Bill  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Wit^i  reference  to  an  arrange- 
ment being  entered  into  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  popular  lectures  in  science 
which  were  formerly  delivered  there,  he 
had  been  informed  that  those  l^Mitures 
had  not  been  largely  attended  by  the 
industrial  classes  in  Dublin;  but  that 
they  had  been  largely  attended  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  that  city, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  been 
of  ffreat  service.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  information 
on  this  subject,  but  he  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Irish  Gt>vemment,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  could  be  acceded  to* 

POST  OFFICE— mSUFFICIENTLY 

STAilPED  NEWSPAPERS, 
QUESTIOir, 

Mr,  R.  N.  FOWLEB  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  WTiether  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  newspapers  insuffi- 
ciently stamped,  when  directed  to  tho 
Colonies ;  and,  whether  an  alteration 
could  not  be  made  in  the  regulation 
which  requires  that  they  should  be 
posted  within  eight  days  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  no  means  had 
otherwiee  been  discovered   of  dealing 

Mr.  Fim 


with  such  newspapers,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  who  the  senders  of 
them  were.  Experience  had  shown 
tJiat  insufficiently-paid  newspapers,  if 
forwarded  to  the  Colonies,  would  not,  in 
the  great  nimiber  of  instances,  be  taken 
in  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  but  would  be  returned  tu  this 
country,  so  that  the  Post  Office  would 
have  to  carry  them  both  ways  without 
receiving  anything  for  so  doing.  More- 
over, in  some  instances  where  the  papers 
passed  through  the  United  Statoe,  a 
charge  would  be  made  by  that  country. 
The  Post  Office  took  every  means  in  its 
power  to  make  proper  regulations  aft  to 
the  proper  posting  of  newspapers,  and 
also  to  make  these  regulations  known 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonieB,  and 
the  number  of  papers  so  insufficiently 
stamped  was  constantly  decreasing.  The 
reason  why  it  was  required  that  news- 
papers should  be  posted  within  eight 
days  of  publication  was  to  prevent  avast 
number  of  newspapers  being  posted  just 
before  tlio  despatch  of  the  mail,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  taxing  the 
energies  of  the  office  to  an  undue  extent. 
He  could  hold  out  no  hope  that  ibis 
system  would  be  changed. 

SUPPLY. 
Order  for   Committee  read ;   Motion 
made,   and  Question  proposed^  ^*That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  COLONIES. 
RESOLUTION. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  imdue  taxation 
now  imposed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Xingdom  for  the  clef  once  of  the 
Colonies,  and  to  move — 

^*  That  this  Houfio  is  of  opinion  tlmt  the  timo 
has  now  come  whon,  having  regard  to  tJw>  h^t 
int<?resta  of  the  Empire,  tho  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ahotild  bo  relieved  from  the 
imoqiml  burden  of  taxation  which  they  have 
hitherto  homo  for  Imperial  piuTXitiefl ;  and  that 
isith  this  Wew  oaeh  Colony  should  he  invitod  to 
ctintributo,  in  proportion  to  \U  popuhition  and 
wealth,  such  annual  contiri  */•  ti  f  ^  , , »'  i  n .  ,^ ,. , .  ^ ., , .  Vi 
siiniji  of  money  towards  th 

piro  (ui  may,  by  arrangiawt  \  .^ 

Lind  Colonial  Govtanmentfiif  bt^  lLci't;«U;ter  dcttuiud 
ju&t  tmd  neeeaaary/* 

begged  to  state  that  his  object  certainly 
was  not  to  ahenate  the  Colonies  from 
the  mother  countiyj  or  to  curtail  their 
defenoes  in  any  way.    On  the  contrary, 
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he  should  be  very  glad  to  bind  more 
closely  those  ties  of  mutual  interest  and 
friendship  which  existed  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  and  to 
eeo  such  a  re -organization  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Emplro  tliat  those  foixjes 
might  be  available  at  any  time  for  its 
defence,  even  for  the  most  insignificant 
part  of  it.  But  in  order  to  efiect  this 
object,  it  seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  the  case  was^  that  the 
relations  wliich  existed  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  so  far 
as  the  burden  of  taxation  was  concerned, 
should  be  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
justice,  and  that  principle,  so  far  as  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
concerned,  be  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. He  had  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  what  the  cost  of  the  Colonies 
had  been  to  this  country  during  the  last 
half  century ;  and  he  found  that  in  a 
period  of  57  years,  focmi  1815  to  1872, 
it  had  been  £103,000,000.  None  of  this 
sum  had  been  expended  in  keeping  up 
the  Navy,  which  might  bo  looked  upon 
as  a  proper  charge  upon  the  Home  Ex- 
chequer, but  it  had  been  incurred  for 
the  Qbnl  and  military  expenses  of  our  3 1 
Colonies,  exclusive  of  India.  If  they 
examined  into  these  figures  a  little  more 
closely,  they  would  fiod  that  about 
£86,000,000  of  that  money  had  been 
spent  since  1845,  and  about  £66,000,000 
of  it  had  been  expended  during  the  last 
18  years.  Previous  to  1845,  the  Colonies 
did  not  on  an  average  cost  the  country 
more,  or  even  so  much,  as  £500,000 
a-year,  but  since  that  date  the  average 
expendituj^o  had  been  between  £2,000,000 
and  £3,000,000  a-year.  In  order  to 
fortify  himself  with  official  support,  he 
would  refer  to  a  speech  which  was  made 
during  the  Recess  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  KnatehbuH- 
Hugessen)  to  his  constituents  at  the 
Deal  and  Walmer  Institute,  in  which 
that  hon.  Gentleman  said^ — if  he  was 
correctly  reported— he  found,  from  a  He- 
port  presented  to  that  House  in  1870, 
that  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  during  the 
previous  year  was  £3,693,000^  but  that 
part  of  that  money  was  expended  for 
Imperial,  and  not  strictly  Colonial,  pur- 
poses. It  seemed  to  him  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil)  that  throughout  the  lecture  upon 
this  subject  there  had  been  a  confusion 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  to  what  was  the  mean- 
img  of  Imperial  expenses.    He  did  not 


blame  the  Government  for  this,  because 
there  was  a  very  general  idea  that  Im- 
perial expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
British  taxpayer — although  he,  for  one, 
had  always  contended  against  that  theory, 
being  of  opinion  that  lioperial  expenses 
should  be  borne  by  the  whole  Empire, 
and  not  by  a  part  of  it  only.  8uch  great 
stations  as  Bermuda,  Malta,  and  Gibral- 
tar were  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Colonies  as  much  as  for  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  the  whole  Empire, 
and  not  Great  Britain  alone,  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  them.  The  sum 
which  we  now  paid  for  the  Colonies  was 
so  considerable  that  it  would  enable  us 
to  pay  such  a  sum  as  the  Alabama 
Claims  every  year,  or  it  would  enable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give 
more  agreeable  answers  to  those  persons 
who  went  to  him  iu  reference  to  the  in- 
come tax  and  the  malt  tax.  Whatever 
had  been  the  theory  hitherto  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  expenditure  from  the  Home 
Ex  chequer  J  it  was  now  altogether  inde- 
fensibh\  because  the  Colonies  were  no 
longer  dependencies,  but  had  constitu- 
tions of  their  own.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  colonial  Parliaments  had  no 
voice  in  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war^ 
but  neither  had  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  theory.  It  had  only  an  equal 
right  with  the  colonial  Parliaments  to 
address  the  Crown  upon  a  question  of 
foreign  poHcy»  and  surely  in  these  days 
of  steam  and  telegraphy  that  right 
could  be  as  well  exercised  by  the  one 
as  by  the  other.  Lord  Lytton,  he 
beUeved,  in  1858  -wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  called 
upon  them  to  raise  local  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  defence.  A  Heturn  which 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
had  kindly  given  to  him  showed  how 
far  that  despatch  had  been  acted  upon. 
Exclusive  of  India  and  Canada — which, 
of  course,  had  forces  of  its  own,  and  to 
which  great  credit  was  due  for  having 
raised  forces  sufficient  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency ^the  Colonies,  numbering  27  or 
28,  had  a  force  of  only  25,109,  and  were 
scattered  all  over  the  globe.  Such  was 
the  restdt  of  a  paternal  Government. 
Last  year  he  had  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  colonial  fortifications  before  the 
House.  He  moved  then,  on  grounds 
which  he  thought  were  sufficient,  that 
the  Vote  for  fortifications  at  Bermuda 
should  be  refused ;  and  he  should  have 
more   to   say   thia  year  on   the    sub- 
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ject  at  the  proper  time*  In  his  opi- 
nion, so  long  as  English  money  was 
spent  in  this  way,  so  long  wouid  the 
expenditure  inctured  be  enormous.  He 
was  aware  that  there  were  some  military 
men  in  favour  of  a  large  expenditure 
upon  our  Colonies.  He  held,  howeyer, 
the  opinion  that  military  men  were  quite 
aa  ready  to  run  riot  in  matters  of  expense 
as  any  other  class  when  they  were  not 
subject  to  sufficient  oontroL  Now,  the 
remedy  for  this  large  expenditure  which 
he  proposed,  was  that  thtj  Colonies  shoidd 
be  invited  to  pay,  according  to  their 
means,  for  strictly  Imperial  defences. 
What  was  wortli  having  was  worth  pay- 
ing for.  If  our  Colonies  M^ere  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  belonging  to  this  great  Em- 
pire, they  ought  to  be  ready  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  expense.  This  was  not 
his  own  opinion  exclusively,  for  he  found 
the  same  opinion  had  been  fermentiug 
in  the  minds  of  many  others,  and  the 
object  of  his  Motion  was  to  elicit  the 
view  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  might  quote 
on  the  subject  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Ftmer^Jt  Magazine  of  last  Feb- 
ruary»  written  by  ^Ir,  Cyril  Q-raham, 
formerly  private  secretary  to  Ijord  Car- 
narvon, in  which  he  advocated  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  Army  and  Navy  toward 
which  the  Colonies  should  be  asked  to 
oontribute  in  a  given  ratio.  Mr.  Baden 
Powell,  too,  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
entitled  New  Homea  for  the  Old  Country, 
was  in  favour  of  a  federal  fleet,  and  said 
that  a  common  Army  would  be  a  great 
source  of  union.  The  leading  journal, 
The  Time*,  of  the  16th  November,  1872, 
said  that  the  Imperial  integiity  should 
be  maintained  *'  upon  equal  terms,"  and 
equal  terms  must  mean  that  the  Colonies 
should  bear  their  fair  share  of  Imperial 
expenditure.  He  might  also  reier  to 
the  hon.  Gentk^man  the  Under  Seoro- 
tary  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  KnatchbuU- 
llugessen),  who,  in  a  recent  lecture 
delivered  during  the  Becess  to  his  con- 
stituenta,  said  that  the  Colonies  must 
henceforth  take,  not  a  Colonial,  but  ao 
Imperial  view  of  questions,  according 
to  their  general  bearing  upon  the  state 
of  the  whole  Empire.  Lastly,  he  might 
quote  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith, 
who,  writing  apparently  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence  with  America, 
strongly  enforced  the  policy  of  requiring 
our  Colonies  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  imposed  for  their  own  defence, 
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and  stated  that  if  the  British  Colonies 
could  not  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  whole  Empire,  Great 
Britain  had  better  free  herself  from 
them.  Considering  how  wealthy  the 
Colonies  were,  and  how  able  they  were 
to  contribute  towards  Imperial  expendi- 
ture, he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  thought  it 
time  our  Colonial  policy  in  this  matter 
was  re-considered  by  the  Government, 
He  dared  to  say  it  would  bo  advanced 
as  an  objection  to  his  Motion  that  it 
would  necessitate  the  representation  of 
the  Colonies  in  that  House.  Ho  con- 
fessed ho  did  not  see  any  necessity  for 
such  representation.  In  Austria  and 
Hungary  and  in  Switzerland,  consider- 
able sums  were  raised  by  independent 
Legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  Imperial 
and  Federal  defence.  We  had  after  all 
the  machinery  at  hand.  The  Agents 
General  of  the  Colonies  might  be  em* 
powered  by  their  Governments  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment as  t*>  the  quotas  of  men  or  money 
which  each  Colony  should  be  invited  to 
contribute,  and  such  quotas  might  after- 
wards be  voted  by  the  (>>lonial  Legisla- 
tures. He  merely  threw  out  that  idea 
as  a  suggestion,  and  if  there  was  a 
better  one  he  should  be  glad  to  adopt 
it,  as  he  was  only  anxious  that  this 
matter  should  be  considered  by  the 
Government.  He  was  most  desirous 
that  no  suspicion  of  hostility  to  tlie 
Colonies  should  for  a  moment  attach  to 
him  in  making  this  Motion.  He  was 
most  sensible  of  the  a^lvantages  which 
the  Colonies  confen^ed  upon  the  mother 
country  in  promoting  her  wealth  and 
grandeur,  as  well  as  of  the  fostering 
cai'e  which  this  country  had  shown  to- 
wards them,  and  which  had  contributed 
80  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  Colonies 
themselves.  But  it  was  because  ther« 
existed  the  joint  partnership  in  interests 
and  privileges  between  the  Colonies  and 
this  Empire  that  he  was  anxious  that 
there  should  abo  be  a  joint  partnership 
in  bearing  the  burden  of  Imperial  de- 
fence. The  Colonies  were  no  longer 
dependencies  ;  they  were  practically  free 
States,  with  free  institutions.  They 
were  not  infante  in  swaddling-clothes; 
they  were  not  even  cliildren  at  school ; 
but  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age 
of  manhood  with  all  its  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  They  had  a  splendid 
future  before  them,  with  unbounded 
resources    and    enormous    capabilities^ 
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while  w©  had  arrived  at,  if  we  had 
not  passed,  the  meridian  of  our  wetUth 
and  power.  Was  it  not  time,  then, 
that  the  Colonies  Bhould  bo  asked  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the 
maintenance  of  our  common  Empire. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  tho  word  "That"  to  this 
end  of  the  Question,  iu  oivltr  to  add  the  words 
"  this  Hous*^  i«  of  opmion  that  the  tim(>  has  now 
ooDM  when,  hfiviii^  regtird  to  tho  he«t  int*  rests 
of  the  Empire,  tho  tjixpayers  af  the  United 
Kingdom  Khould  Imj  rt'liuvtHi  from  thw  unoqtml 
hurdcai  of  tiixation  which  they  have  hitherto 
boTDO  for  Imi>erial  pur  pose  a ;  tmd  that  with  this 
view  each  Colony  shonJa  he  incited  ttj  contribute, 
in  pr«>i>t5rtinn  to  its  population  iind  wealth*  eucli 
annufil  eontin^^euts  of  men  or  such  sums  of 
money  ttjward^  tho  defence  of  the  Empire  aa 
may,  by  axrangement  hctweon  tho  Ilorao  and 
CJblonml  Govemmonts,  ho  hereafter  deemed  just 
and  nocesfloiy,"— (X<?»^  Ettttace  Cecil f) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tho 
Question**' 

Mr.  E.  N.  FO^VLER  said,  he  wished 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil).  It  appeared  to 
him  that  as  it  stood  on  the  Paper  it  im- 

Elied  a  different  object  from  that  which 
is  noble  Friend  had  in  view.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  the  noble  Lord 
said  he  was  most  anxious  to  preserve 
our  connection  with  the  Colonies,  and 
recommended  an  appeal  to  the  Colonies 
to  contribute  towards  Imperial  taxation  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  E.  N.  Fowler)  submitted 
that  the  Motion  as  it  stood  was  not  likely 
to  effect  that  result-  He  thought  that 
if  such  a  demand  were  made  on  the 
Colonies  it  would  result  in  the  deepest 
discontent  and  heart-burnings  in  them. 
As  it  bad  been  said  in  the  American 
war  of  independence,  it  would  be  argiied 
that  we  had  no  right  to  tax  the  Colonies 
when  they  were  not  represented  in  that 
House.  There  were  great  difficulties 
connected  with  the  proposed  plan.  He 
was,  however,  not  prepared  k>  say  that 
those  difficulties  were  insuperable.  It 
was,  he  believed,  the  general  feeling  of 
the  British  people  that  our  connection 
With  the  Colonies  should  be  preserved, 
inasmuch  as  they  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  this  coxmtry,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  common  expression 
that  the  Queen  reigned  over  an  Empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Pro- 
bably this  country  waa  never  ilcher  than 


it  was  at  present;  but  looking  abroad 
he  did  not  think  our  power  was  as  great 
as  it  was  some  40  or  50  years  ago.  If 
they  took  up  any  foreign  paper  they 
would  find  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
attention  given  to  a  small  state  like 
Switzerland  than  to  Great  Britain.  Wliat 
made  this  country  great  was  hor  con- 
nection with  Colonies  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  and  with  her  dependency  of 
India,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  people  of  this 
country  would  cheerfully  bear  all  the 
expenses  incurred  by  our  connections 
abroad  rather  than  suffer  the  loss  of  our 
Colonies,  which  would  reduce  us  to  a 
third-rate  power.  He  could  conceive  of 
nothing  more  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Empire  than  a  separation  between 
this  coimtry  and  Canada,  and  he  depre- 
cated any  suggestion  of  severance.  He 
had  heard  with  great  pain  the  word 
** bribe"  used  in  respect  to  the  loan 
mswie  to  the  Canadian  government.  That 
was  a  most  improper  expression.  Tho 
national  Exchequer  did  not  risk  ono 
farthing  in  the  transaction,  while  it  en- 
abled Canada  to  raise  money  upon  better 
terms  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  do.  He  was  glad  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  repudiating  the  offen- 
sive word.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ex- 
press a  hope  that  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  press  hia  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mb.  KNATCHBUXL-HUaESSEN 
did  not  propose  to  follow  the  example 
of  hia  hon.  Friend  who  had  last  spoken, 
who  never  started  in  a  colonial  debate 
of  any  description  whatever,  without 
somehow  or  other  finding  his  way  to 
the  Canadian  Loan.  He  felt  personally 
indebted  to  his  noble  Friend  for  the 
course  he  had  taken,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  supplied  him  with  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  had  for  some  time  past 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  he 
had  noticed  that  at  many  meetings  held 
by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Con- 
servative party  speeches  had  been  mado 
in  which,  after  the  orators  had  exhausted 
their  criticism  upon  the  home  measures 
of  the  G-ovemment,  they  had  dropped 
dark  and  mysterious  hinte  about  the 
Government's  fatal  colonial  policy,  and 
had  accused  the  Government  of  dealing 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit  with  the  Colonic.'* 
and  of  adopting  a  course  which  tended 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Colonies 
and  to  weaken  the  ties  between  them 
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and  the  Mother  Country.  He  had  often 
wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
those  speeohes,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  present  Go* 
vemment  differed  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  which  had  been  pursued  by 
every  Grovernment  which  had  sat  upon 
those  benches  for  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
and  his  curiosity  was  considerably  ex- 
dted  to  know  what  would  be  the  sooth- 
ing, kindly,  and  remedial  measures 
which  the  party  opposite  on  their  acces- 
Bion  to  power  would  adopt.  His  noble 
Friend  was  the  (Edipus  who  had  solved 
the  enigma,  and  as  he  was  the  near 
relative  of  an  eminent  Conservative 
statesman,  he  coidd  not  question  the 
authority  with  which  he  had  spoken. 
It  was,  then,  at  last  declaredi  that  the 
real  remedy  for  all  colonial  ilia,  the 
Conservative  panacea  for  supposed  colo- 
nial discontent,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  colonial  craving  for  closer  union 
with  this  country  was  to  be  satisfied, 
was  to  be  a  demand  for  incTeaaod  contri- 
butions from  the  Colonies  for  the  defence 
of  Imperial  interests.  Whilst  giving 
full  credit  to  his  noble  Friend  for  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  preseiTe  the  con- 
nection between  this  country  and  her 
Colonies,  he  questioned  very  much  whe- 
ther the  policy  which  he  would  initiate 
would  have  that  efiect,  or  whether  the 
colonists  were  prepared  to  accept  that 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party — [**Na, 
no  1  **] — as  likely  to  conciliate  the  pectple 
of  the  Colonies »  He  had  no  apprehen- 
sion that  his  noble  Friend^s  poficy  was 
liki'ly  to  be  adopted  by  any  party  in 
that  Ilouse.  He  believed  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  biu'den  was  placed 
upon  the  Colonies,  and  therefore  the 
House  was  not  justified  in  adopting  any 
suoh  measure  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Without  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
last  30  years,  during  which  there  were 
many  exceptional  expenses,  he  would 
point  out  that  the  attempts  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture on  behalf  of  the  Colonies  where  it 
could  fairly  be  reduced,  having  regard 
to  colonial  and  Imperial  interests,  had 
been  persit^tent,  and  that  a  material 
reduction  had  been  effected.  Whereas 
in  1869  the  expenditure  cost  this  coun- 
try £3,388,033,  accoi'ding  to  the  Betums 
presented  the  other  day,  it  was  now 
only  £1,708,290,  and  this  saving  had 
been  incurred,  not  by  really  weakening 
any  Colony  by  withdrawing  the  men, 
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but  by  an  economical  system  of  concen-  ^ 
tration  which  the  Government  believed  H 
would  be  found  beneficial  both  to  the  ™ 
Colonies  and  to  this  country*  From  the 
noble  Lord's  statement  he  gathered  that 
he  had  not  paid  very  close  attention  to 
the  Estimate  presented  the  other  day, 
because  he  found  from  it  that  the  Colo- 
nies whit^h  had  free  constitutiona  and 
representative  Governments  were  pre- 
cisely those  Colonies  upon  which  they 
did  not  have  any  military  expenditure. 
The  expenditure  at  Nova  3cotia  and  H 
Bermuda  was  entirely  for  the  defence  fl 
of  our  maritime  interests ;  the  establish- 
ments at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  were  Im- 
perial; Cape  Town  was  a  great  naval 
centre,  and  the  Cape  Colony  paid  towards  ^ 
the  expenditure  for  the  local  advantages  fl 
it  received ;  Hong  Kong  paid  a  mil  ^ 
contribution,  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
a  sum  which  had  been  complained  of  as 
really  more  than  their  fair  share.  It 
would  interest  the  Ilouae  to  know  that 
tlio  larger  portion  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  the  Colonies  waa  for 
Imperial  purposes.  He  had  carefully 
worked  out  the  figures,  and  ho  found 
that,  considering  the  Imperial  interests 
that  were  at  stake,  and  which  required 
an  expenditure  that  ought  to  and  would 
be  in  any  case  defrayed  by  England, 
out  of  the  total  of  £1,708. 290,  £1,205. 02 6 
might  be  fairly  charged  to  Imperial 
purposes,  leaving  about  £500,000  for 
local  piu'poses  in  the  Colonies.  That 
sum,  he  believed,  was  really  in  exeesa  ^ 
of  the  right  amount^  and  it  might  bo  fl 
fairly  said  that  the  £238,600  repaid  by  " 
certain  Colonies — as  shown  in  a  recent 
War  Oflice  Eetum — amounted  to  a  full 
half  of  the  total  sum  so  expended ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  appeared 
that  all  the  Colonies  made  full  repay- 
mentSi  except  the  settlements  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  even  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  hke  to  call  upon  them  for  a  contri- 
bution, and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
local  revenues  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  expenditure,  though 
it  was  hoped  that  this  might  gradually 
become  the  case.  But  with  regard  to  the^e 
Colonies  our  expenditure  was  the  result 
of  our  jxylicy  in  aboHshing  the  slave 
trade,  and  was  not  an  expenditure  which 
would  be  grudged  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  But  in  truth  the  whole  of 
this  question  hinged  a  great  deal  npou 
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another  question  —  namely,  as  to  the 
value  which  the  country  set  upon  the 
possession  of  the  Colonies.  If  the  noble 
Lord  believed  that  the  Coloniea  were  of 
little  value  to  this  country*  of  course  he 
would  be  right  in  maintaining  that  no 
Burden  on  their  account  should  bo  im- 
posed on  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain, 
But  he  (Mr.  KnatchbaLL-Hugessen)  held 
a  very  different  opinion.  The  Colonies 
were  not  only  standing  monuments  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  English- 
men ;  not  only  by  their  means  the  fame 
of  England  was  spread  abroad  through 
every  quarter  of  the  world;  but  they 
were  of  great  practical  value  also  as 
depots  for  our  trade,  coaling  stations  for 
our  ships  J  as  homes  for  our  emigrants, 
and  safe  channels  for  the  extension  and 
development  of  our  commerce.  But 
Colonies  could  not  at  all  times  be  self- 
maintaining;  in  their  infancy  they  re- 
quired the  fostering  aid  of  the  Mother 
Country  ;  as  they  advanced  towards  ma- 
turity they  became  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  that  aid,  and  the  House 
might  depend  upon  it  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  kindness  and  equity  with 
which  that  aid  was  distributed  would 
be  the  duration  of  the  affectionate  con- 
nection between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  determine  what  exact  sum  should  be 
paid  in  these  cases,  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  that  it 
was  not  excessive;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  sure  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  never  allow  the  Go- 
vernment to  deal  with  the  Colonies  in  a 
niggardly  or  parsimonious  spirit.  The 
Colonies  had  a  right  to  expect  just,  and 
fair  consideration ;  they  did  not  expect 
that  the  Government  should  engage  in 
any  lavish  ex|>enditure  on  their  behalf 
which  would  impose  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  this  country,  and 
the  people  of  England  on  the  other  hand 
would  De  ready  to  sanction  such  wise 
and  jirudent  expenditure  as  would  tend 
to  promote  colonial  prosperi^,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  consolidate  Imperial 
power.  On  behalf  of  the  Government 
he  could  not  accede  to  the  Motion,  It 
was  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  see 
what  Colonies  were  able  to  take  upon 
themselves  their  fair  share  of  the  expen- 
diture, and  to  take  care  that  that  expen- 
diture should  be  borne  by  them  ;  and 
aoTone  who  would  look  back  to  the 
policy  of  the  Qovemment  since  it  came 


into  office  would  see  that  it  had  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  that  duty.  The 
Qx^vemment  must  decline  to  accept  the 
vague  idea  of  a  great  improvement  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  in  his  Resolu- 
tion, which,  if  adopted,  would  veiy 
likely  awaken  misgiving  in  the  Colonies* 
and  perhaps  would  not  be  attended  by 
the  good  results  which  he  expected  and 
desired.  But  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
House  might  rest  assui^ed  that  no  effort 
would  be  spared  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Government,  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent 
the  infliction  of  any  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  taxpayers  at  home,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  deal  with  the  Colonies  in 
that  fair,  just,  and  liberal  spirit  which 
ought  always  to  pervade  the  policy  of  a 
great  and  generous  people. 

Me.  MACFIE  regretted  the  total  ab- 
sence in  the  House  of  any  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  Colonies ;  while  their 
quota  of  indirect  representation  was  very 
small;  nor,  indeed,  was  that  deficiency 
made  up  by  any  surplus  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Upper  House  ;  and  although 
the  Colonial  Department  was  satisfac- 
torily managed,  it  by  no  means  spoke 
with  the  authority  of  a  representative 
body.  When  he  ventured  to  recommend 
the  more  intimate  connection  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  the  Mother  Country  a  week 
ago,  he  did  not  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Bury)  had  made  an  allusion  to 
the  subject,  seeming  to  think  that  he  had 
professed  to  do  so.  But  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  he  had  since  received  a 
communication  from  the  lion,  secretary, 
who,  by  authority  of  its  council  stated 
that  his  (Mr,  Macfie*s)  views  were  in 
accoi'd  with  the  views  of  those  colo- 
nists who  assembled  there.  What  wa« 
wanted  to  be  done  might  be  effected 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  what  was  pro- 
posed was  virtually  done  by  other  coun- 
tries in  regard  to  their  Colonies.  The 
Colonies  were  quite  prepared  to  pay  their 
reasonable  quota  of  our  expenses ;  and 
by  bringing  them  into  the  relation  of 
contributories  they  wovdd  identify  them 
more  and  more  with  the  interests  of  the 
Mother  Country.  It  was  a  question  of 
justice  and  expediency,  and  one  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  highest  states- 
man.ship.  The  noble  Lord  would  act 
wisely  not  to  press   his  Motion   to    a 

division.  

Sm   CHARLES   ADBERLEY  said, 
he  could  not  quite  accept  the  argument 
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of  the  TTnder  Seoreiary  of  State  for  the 
Ooloniea  (Mr.  Knatdibull  -  HugeBsen) 
ammst  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Eustace  Oeoil),  that  the  military 
expenditure  of  the  Colonies  was  at  this 
moment  almost  entirely  for  Lnperial 
purposes,  and  that  as  the  expenditure 
at  Halifax  was  for  Imperial  purposes, 
the  Canadian  Dominion  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  contribute  towards  it,  and 
as  the  expenditure  at  Cape  Town  was 
for  Imperial  purposes,  the  Cape  colonists 
should  not  conlribute.  If  that  argu- 
ment were  good  it  amounted  to  this, 
that  as  the  expenditure  at  Portsmouth 
was  for  Imperial  purposes,  Hampshire 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  Naval  Estimates  connected 
with  that  port.  In  both  cases  the  ex- 
penditure was  as  much  for  the  local  as 
for  Imperial  interests.  In  both  cases 
the  locality  was  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  same  Sovereign  in  both  cases  had  the 
sole  prerogative  of  making  war,  under 
Parliamentary  responsibility.  That  was 
not  his  argument  against  the  Motion, 
but  that  this  country  had  no  right  to  tax 
the  Colonies.  They  had  their  own  Par- 
liaments and  their  own  way  of  raising 
taxation,  and  it  was  not  for  us  to  pass 
resolutions  directing  them  what  taxes 
they  should  raise,  or  how  they  should 
appropriate  them.  This  country  rather 
should  abstain  from  taxing  itself  for 
what  the  Colonies  ought  to  pay  for  them- 
selves than  resolve  what  they  should 
pay.  It  was  not  more  than  20  years 
ago  that  the  Colonies  did  not  pay  one 
shilling  towards  their  own  military  ex- 
penses ;  but  this  country  taxed  itself  to 
the  extent  of  £3,000,000  sometimes  in 
one  year  for  military  and  police  expenses 
in  the  Colonies,  which  the  colonial  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  ought  to  have  de- 
Jfrayed  for  themselves.  For  the  last  20 
years,  England  had  gradually  refrained 
from  following  out  this  foolish  policy, 
which  unduly  burdened  this  country, 
demoralized  the  Colonies,  and  which 
often  led  to  the  stirring  up  rather  than 
the  putting  down  of  wars.  This  coun- 
try had  withdrawn  her  troops  from 
the  Colonies,  or  called  upon  them  to 
pay  a  contribution  in  the  first  place,  and 
now  the  whole  cost  of  the  troops  sent 
out  from  England  for  their  benefit  and 
protection.  That  plan  was  first  adopted 
by  Lord  Grey,  and  it  had  since  been 
adopted  by  every  Government,  whether 
LiberEil  or  Conservative.  It  had  resulted 

/Sir  Charhs  Adderhy 


most  suocessfiilly — ^the  Colonies  had  be- 
come more  prosperous,  and  local  wan 
had  been  less  prevalent.  It  had,  in  fact, 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Empire, 
as  weU  as  saved  our  resources,  and  to 
no  one  was  the  country  more  indebted 
for  this  satisfactory  change  than  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who 
had  boldly  carried  it  out.  Those  who 
had  criticized  that  policy  as  a  deser- 
tion of  the  Colonies  showed  that  they 
did  not  look  on  them  as  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  able  and  as  willing  and 
interested  in  conducting  their  own  affairs, 
as  those  at  home.  He  hoped  that  policy 
would  be  adopted  in  the  naval  as  weU 
as  military  expenditure.  They  had  begun 
to  add  local  ships  of  war  to  the  British 
Navy  in  Australia ;  and  in  Canada  the 
armed  flotiUa  which  for  some  years  had 
guarded  the  fisheries  must  be  considered 
as  an  addition  to  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain.  He  hoped  the  policy  he 
had  indicated  would  be  steadily  en- 
couraged, and  thought  it  would  have 
been  wise,  when  we  got  rid  of  Woolwich 
dockyard-men  as  emigrants  to  Canada,  if 
we  had  ofE'ered  them  to  the  Government 
of  that  Dominion,  and  suggested  that 
Canada  might  have  by  their  means  set  up 
a  dockyard  of  her  own.  He  rose  rather 
to  protest  against  the  line  of  argument 
taken  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  insist  that,  as  the  Colonies  had 
Parliaments  of  their  own,  it  was  their 
business  to  tax  themselves,  and  that  we 
should  not  again  be  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  tax  them.  Leave  them 
to  defend  themselves,  and  the  Queen 
will  soon  have  as  ^ood  an  army  as  her 
home  forces  added  by  them  to  her 
power.  Some  of  the  elder  Colonies 
had  fought  for  the  Empire  and  increased 
its  territory,  and  we  should  encourage 
the  present  ones  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility as  part  of  a  free  and  self-roliant 
Empire. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  remarked 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of 
his  having  used  the  term  * '  tax  the  Colo- 
nies." The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  misunderstood  him.  The  term  he 
used  in  his  Notice  of  Motion  and  in  his 
speech  was  that  the  colonists  *'bo  in- 
vited to  contribute." 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  should  be  veiy 
sorry  if  this  conversation  should  termi- 
nate in  a  manner  which  would  leave  it 
to  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  serious 
difiEerence  of  opinion  on   the  subject. 
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The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil),  I 
presume,  does  not  intend  to  take  a  divi- 
sion on  Ms  Motion  i- — I  trust  that  he 
will  withdraw  it,  but  not  under  a  sense 
of  being  discouraged  in  the  view  that 
he  proposes.  For  my  own  psurt,  I  feel 
indebted  [to  anyone  who  opens  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  opened  it,  because  I 
\mderstand  him  entirely  as  he  has  ex* 
plained  himself.  I  believe  it  would  be 
tar  from  his  desire  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  assertion  of  arbitrary  power 
over  our  colonial  brethren.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  oppodte  (Sir  Charles 
Adderley)  on  all  occasions,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  with  regard  to  colonial 
questions,  holds  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  his  conduct  affords  one  of 
those  examples  which  may  be  quoted 
with  confidence  to  confute  the  declara- 
tions of  those  rather  vulgar  politicians 
who  consider  that  men  hold  a  different 
language  when  they  are  out  of  office 
from  that  which  they  held  when  they 
were  in.  The  consistency  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  well  known,  and  I 
must  say  that  his  services  in  reforming 
the  relations  between  this  country  and 
the  Oolonies  have  been  conspicuous.  I 
should  be,  therefore,  exceedingly  sorry 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  to 
remain  under  the  impression  that  there 
was,  what  there  really  is  not,  a  differ- 
ence of  piTQciple  between  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Government  and  himself  with 
regard  to  this  question.  It  is  very  right, 
as  my  right  hon.  Friend  urged,  that  an 
important  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  difference  of  times,  circum- 
stances, and  degree,  between  those  cases 
in  which  Imperial  forces  are  supported 
for  colonial  purposes,  and  those  in  which 
they  are  maintained  in  reference  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Empire.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  intended  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  draw  the  inference 
that  the  colonists  have  no  interest  in 
that  which  relates  to  the  general  seen* 
rity  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  or 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be 
right  and  allowable  that  they  should 
make  contributions  towards  the  charge 
of  such  forces.  But  I  am  sure  the  right 
Hon.  Gentleman  will  feel,  in  the  first 
place«  that  anything  like  a  Parliamen- 
tary interference  by  a  declaration  of 
opinion  would  have  a  very  unfortunate 
effect  in  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  all  progress  in 


regard  to  it  must  be  of  a  gi'adual  cha- 
racter,  and  that  an  attempt  to  quicken 
the  pace  would  probably  produce  a  re- 
action. What  we  wish  is,  not  that  the 
Colonies  should  under  pressure  from  i 
this  country  be  brought  to  make,  prob-' 
ably  not  insignificant,  but  at  any  rate 
grudging,  contributions  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Empire  ;  what  wo  wish  is 
to  see  the  growth  of  the  true  spirit  of 
freedom  in  the  colonial  communities 
which  would  make  them  not  only  will- 
ing, but  eager,  to  share  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom  and  to  take  a  part 
in  the  common  burdens.  I  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  hope 
that  he  entertains  that  those  views  will 
not  limit  themselves  with  regard  to  bur- 
dens which  are  purely  colonial,  but  that 
more  and  more  will  grow  up  the  desire 
to  claim  the  privileges  as  well  as  to  sub- 
mit to  the  burdens;  to  share  in  the 
great  inheritance  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  the  custody  of  that  Empire  at 
large.  That  being  the  principle,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  him- 
self in  the  fairest  and  handsomest  man- 
ner acknowledged  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  of  Btate  for  War  when  he 
was  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  has  ^ 
borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  ara  i 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  that 
is  so,  he  will,  I  am  quite  confident,  con- 
firm us  in  the  behef  that  it  is  far  wiseiP  i 
— possibly  in  the  end  far  cheaper — but^ 
at  any  rate  far  wiser,  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  its  free  and  natural  growth;  to 
endeavour  to  create  in  this  country  that  i 
harmony  of  feeling  in  the  several  parties 
into  which  wo  are  divided  which  may 
gradually  bring  about  that  state  of 
things  that  colonial  pohcy  shall  no 
longer  be  a  mark  of  distinction  between 
us.  If  we  can  bring  about  that  state  of) 
things  we  may  naturally  trust  that  the 
habits  of  freedom  in  the  Colonies  will 
scKiure  to  us,  by  their  own  spontaneous 
action — whether  it  be  a  Httle  sooner  op  1 
a  little  later  is  of  less  consequence — the 
aspLration  of  the  colonists  to  fulfil  in 
the  largest  sense  all  the  duties,  and 
bear  their  share  in  all  the  responsibili- 
ties,  of  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Mb.  TjATNG  rose  to  move  a  Besolu- 
tion  dedaring — 

*'That  it  is  contrary  to  Imp^:ial  policy  to 
allow  a  break  of  gauge  in  the  Kailway  commu- 
nications  between  the  important  frontier  town 
of  Peshawur  and  the  main  Eailway  system  of 
India." 

He  said,  it  was  bis  object  to  prevent  a 
misfortune  of  national  magnitude,  a 
break  of  gauge  in  tbe  Indian  railway 
system,  at  a  point  wbich  was  most  im- 
portant in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
wbicb  migbt  be  regarded,  in  fact  as  the 
Metz  of  India.  The  main  railway  sys- 
tem of  British  India  now  comprised 
5,000  miles  actually  opened,  inaugurated 
by  Lord  Dalbousie,  and  constructed  on 
the  wide  gauge  of  5  feet  6  inches,  by 
separate  companies,  under  what  was 
known  as  the  guarantee  system,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £90,000,000,  or  between 
£16,000  and  £17,000  per  mile.  The 
cost,  though  large,  was  not  exces- 
sive, if  djf&culties  arising  from  the 
inherent  condition  of  the  coimtry — ^from 
the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  which 
had  to  be  crossed — ^were  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  general  traffic  up  to  the 
present  time  showed  that  under  the 
guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  there  was  a 
loss  on  the  £90,000,000  of  £1,600,000 
a-year,  or  about  1 J  per  cent.  That  loss 
was,  however,  expected  to  disappear  as 
the  means  of  communication  with  the 
different  stations  opened  up  —  such  as 
branches,  tramways,  and  above  all,  good 
common  roads  —  the  last  named  being 
essential  for  the  conveyance  of  produce > 
Though  the  loss  of  IJper  cent  on  the 
capital  entailed  a  considerable  burden 
on  the  empire,  it  would  be  taking  only 
a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  if  he  were 
to  say  that  the  construction  of  these 
railways  was  not  an  enormous  advantage 
to  India.  The  progress  of  the  Empire 
since  their  constouction  had  been  most 
extraordinary  in  its  rapidity.  In  the 
period  of  about  15  years  the  Eevenue  had 
risen  from  £30,000,000  to  £50,000,000 
sterling  a-year,  and  the  aggregate  im- 
ports and  exports  showed  an  increase 
during  the  same  time  from  £50,000,000 
to  £100,000,000  sterling.  Nobody  would 
deny  for  a  moment  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  progress  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  rail- 
ways.   During  his  Vice  Koyalty  Lord 
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Mayo,  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular 
of  the  many  great  Gbvemor  Generals  of 
India,  became  impressed  with  the  great 
advantages  conferred  by  these  railways, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  10,000 
additional  miles  of  railway  were  ur- 
gently needed  to  supplement  the  first 
and  main  trunk  system  of  5,000  miles, 
which  had  then  been  completed.  For 
the  execution  of  such  a  work,  economy 
of  construction  being  obviously  neces- 
sary, the  Government  of  India  had  with 
that  view  adopted  what  was  called  the 
metre  gauge,  of  3  feet  3  inches  for  the 
lines  of  the  new  system,  by  which  it  was 
estimated  that  £1,000  per  mile  would 
be  saved  on  their  cost.  The  superior 
economy  of  the  proposed  break  of  gauge 
— though  advocated  by  two  distinguished 
officers  of  Public- Works  in  India — ^was 
disputed  by  the  conmion  consent  of  all 
great  railway  engineers  and  practical 
managers.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  the  world, 
had  predicted  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  spend  more  money 
in  remedying  the  evil  of  a  break  of 
gauge  than  they  would  save  by  intro- 
ducing it.  That  prophecy  was  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  all  countries  into 
which  a  break  of  gauge  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  especially  by  what  had  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  our  own  Great  West- 
em  Kailway.  He  would  not,  however, 
go  into  the  general  question,  his  Resolu- 
tion being  confined  to  the  particular  case 
of  the  line  to  Peshawur,  which  was  not 
of  local,  or  even  of  Indian  importance 
only,  but  of  Imperial  interest.  They  had 
a  continuous  line  of  some  3,000  miles 
constructed  on  the  5  feet  6  inches  gauge 
from  the  principal  capitals  and  centres 
of  India,  leading  up  to  Lahore  where  it 
terminated,  while  between  Lahore  and 
Kurrachee,  the  nearest  point  of  ship- 
ment for  England,  and  where  in  any 
emergency  stores  and  troops  would  ar- 
rive most  speedily  from  this  country,  the 
line  was  constructed  already  in  groat 
part  on  the  wide  gauge  principle.  The 
question  was  really  confined  to  whether 
the  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  which 
was  about  280  miles  in  continuation 
of  the  3,000  already  constructed,  should 
be  constructed  on  the  same  gauge, 
and  also  the  central  section  of  the 
Indus  VaUey  line  between  Mooltan  and 
Kurrachee.  The  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  from  the  antici- 
pated saving  of   £1,000  per  mile  by 
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the  adoption  of  the  metre  gauge  they 
must  deduct  the  cost  of  the  neceseaiy 
alteratioti  of  gauge  on  the  lines  already 
made,  and  also  the  cost*  of  the  extra 
rolling  stock  which  would  be  required 
for  the  isolated  portion  of  the  system. 
According  to  the  Estimates  of  the  Indian 
engineers  the  saving  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  narrow 
gauge  waa  £532|823,  while,  according 
to  Mr,  Fowler,  an  engineer  not  nii- 
faTourable  to  the  narrow  gauge  under 
certain  circumstances — and  who,  of  all 
others  I  was  most  competent  to  speak  on 
the  question  —  it  was  only  £30,000. 
Taking  even  the  larger  sum,  it  waa  not 
worth  while  for  such  a  saving  to  have  a 
break  of  gauge  on  a  line  of  great  politi- 
cal importance.  There  was  not  a  man 
of  the  slightest  experience  in  railway 
matters  who  would  listen  to  such  a  pro- 
position for  a  moment.  This  was  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  the 
Punjaub  and  the  rest  of  India  and  with 
the  port  of  Kurrachee,  and  on  a  line  of 
thifi  importance  they  were  about  to  place 
the  barrier  of  a  break  of  gauge.  The 
population  directly  or  indireouy  inter- 
est€*d  in  this  railway  amounted  to 
20,000,0000.  This  was  not  a  sparse 
population  scattered  over  an  infertile 
territory*  The  cultivated  area  of  the 
Punjaub  was  alone  12,000,000  of  acres, 
and  there  were  6,000,000  of  acres  not 
yet  cultivated,  which,  under  the  settled 
rule  of  England,  were  rapidly  being 
brought  under  tillage.  The  surplus  pro- 
duce of  this  territory  waa  reckoned  at 
777,481  tons,  the  great  bulk  of  which 
was  of  a  nature  that  was  iD  adapted  to 
stand  the  loss  and  expense  resulting 
firom  a  break  of  gauge.  This  railway 
also  formed  the  line  of  communication 
for  the  growing  trade  with  Afghanistan 
and  the  whole  of  Central  Asia.  They 
heard  a  good  deal  about  Russian  com- 
merce competing  with  them  in  Central 
Asia,  and  could  anything  be  more  fool- 
ish than  to  interpose  a  break  of  gauge 
on  the  line  by  which  the  produce  of 
British  manufactures  reached  Central 
Asia  to  compete  with  the  produce  of 
Russia  ?  Putting,  however,  aside  the 
commercial  interest,  he  would  come  to 
the  military  and  political  question,  and 
ask  if,  for  the  saving  which  he  had 
mentioned,  it  was  worth  wlule  to  inter- 
pose the  obstacle  of  a  break  of  gauge 
in  a  military  and  political  line  of  first- 
rate  importance  ?    A  break  of   gauge 
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meant  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  de- 
lay.   It   meant  that  the   engines,  car- 
riages, and  rolling  stock   on  the  other 
6,000  miles  of  railway  were  not  avail- 
able beyond  Lahore,  and  that  in  case  of 
emergency  1 ,200  engines  and  36,000  car- 
riages, forming  the  stoek  of  the  main  rail- 
way system  of  India,  could  not  be  em- 
ployed on  the  1,092  niilesof  the  narrow- 
gauge  line.    The  proposed  complement  of 
the  latter,  moreover,  consisted  only  of  84 
engines  and  2,520  carriages,  though  if 
it  had  the  same  complement  as  the  broad- 
gauge  the  estimated  saving  would  be 
c^nvei'ted  into  a  balance  on  the  other 
side.     Reinforcements  of  troops  and  ma- 
Uriel  would  thus  bo  dependent  on  this 
amount   of  rolling  stock.     What  were 
the    peculiar    special  circumstances    of 
Peshawur  ?     He  had  never  been  one  of 
those  who  had  regarded  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  with  particular 
apprehension.     He  believed  that  no  col- 
lision was  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  two  great  empires  in  that  quarter  j 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  way  to 
avert  that  calamity,  or  even  the  lesser^ 
calamity  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  countries,  was  that  each  should 
feel  as  secure  as  possible  on  her  own  ter-  i 
ritory.  Experience  had  shown  that  there  1 
was  no  more  fertile  source  of  misunder- 
standing than  when  a  nation  felt  that  it 
was  weak  and  was  jealous  about  what 
its    neighbours    were    doing.      In    the 
event,  however,  of  a  serious  campaign 
in  Central  Asia,   the    great   object    of 
England    would    be    to    reach    Herat 
first,  and   it  was  manifest  that  to   do 
that  the  primary  consideration  was  the 
possibility  of  concentrating  rapidly  at^ 
Peshawur  every  available  man,  horsan 
and  gun.     They  ought  to  recoUeet  als 
that   in  moving   forces    in  India  the;f 
had  not  simply  to  move  men,  but  tha 
the  impediments  of  an  Indian  Army  wer 
necessarily  cumbrous.      Authority  andl 
experience  both  showed  that  an  essential 
condition  of  success  in  the  moving  of 
masses  of  troops  by  railway  was  that 
there  should  be  unbroken  communication 
from  end  to  end  of  the   line*  together 
with  an  abimdance  of  material  and  rolling 
stock.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Bidder,   Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Maclean, 
and  other   engineers  of  eminence,  who 
pointed  out  that  on  a  great  military  line 
even  the  risk  of  disaster  could  not  be 
expressed  in  money,  and  that  a  break  o^ 
gauge  might  be  the  cause  of  actual  dis 
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metre  gauge,  so  tliat  the  whole  Punjab 
and  Scinde  systems  will  be  on  the  metre 
gauge,  while  Lahore  will  be  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  general  system  of 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  Continent ;  and  at 
Lahore  there  will  of  course  be  a  break 
of  gauge.  I  must  admit  that  a  certain 
amoimt  of  inconvenience  will  arise  from 
this  break  of  gauge ;  but  the  question 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  to 
ask  and  answer  was  not,  will  the  break 
of  gauge  occasion  any  inconvenience, 
but  win  the  break  of  gauge  occasion 
such  an  amount  of  inconvenience  as  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  which  will 
arise  from  constructing  the  Punjab  rail- 
ways upon  the  metre  gauge  ?  That  ques- 
tion"  obviously  divides  itself  into  two 
others: — What  are  the  inconveniences 
that  will  result  from  the  break  of  gauge  ? 
and,  What  are  the  advantages  that  will 
arise  from  constructing  the  aforesaid 
railways  on  the  metre  gauge  ?  Now  the 
inconvenience  is  obviously  threefold—^ 
inconvenience  to  passengers,  incon- 
venience to  persons  sending  merchan- 
dise, and  inconvenience  m  moving 
troops.  To  the  first,  few  will  attach 
much  importance,  because  the  incon- 
venience of  a  single  change  in  going 
right  across  India  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur — a  distance  of  1 ,546  miles — ^is 
infinitesimal.  Somewhat  more  impor- 
tance is  attached  by  many  to  the  incon- 
venience that  will  be  caused  to  persons 
sending  merchandise;  but  that  incon- 
venience may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
Here  is  what  appears  to  me  the  fairest 
estimate  of  what  it  will  amoxmt  to : — 

"As  regards  goods,  the  gravity  of  the  eWl 
may  be  measurod  by  the  quantityof  goods  that 
would  have  to  be  transladcn.  There  are  two 
points  at  which  such  tranflladinc;  might  take 
place,  Lahore  and  Mooltan ;  at  LaSiore,  of  goods 
either  arriving  from  the  north  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  Umritsur  and  Delhi,  or  ar- 
riving from  Umritsur,  or  places  beyond,  and 
proceeding  towards  Pcsha\\'ur ;  at  Mooltan,  either 
of  goods  arriWng  from  the  south  and  destined 
for  ulterior  conveyance  by  the  broad  gauge  east 
of  Lahore,  or  of  goods  which  having  been 
brought  by  the  same  lines  to  Lahore  for  con- 
veyance to  places  south  of  Mooltan,  had  not 
been  transfened  to  the  narrow  gauge  at  Lahore, 
and  therefore  required  to  be  so  transfeiTed  at 
Mooltan.  Now  of  these  last  two  descriptions  of 
goods  the  quantity  may  be  safely  pronounced  to 
be  nil.  According  to  the  latest  trade  statistics, 
the  total  of  imports  into  Mooltan  from  all  places 
east  of  Lahore  was,  in  1870-71,  only  10,530  tons, 
the  exports  from  Mooltan  to  the  same  places 
being  under  2,400  tons;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  appreciable 
poriton  of    this  insignificant  traffic  can  have 
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emanated  from,  or  been  destined  for,  the  half- 
desert  tracts  extending  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  Mooltan.  At  Lahore,  tho 
other  point  of  meeting  of  the  gauges,  the  state 
of  things  is  somewhat,  but  not  materially,  dif- 
ferent. The  quantity  of  traffic  passing  tlm)ugh 
that  city  in  1870-71,  either  from  the  eastward 
I  toward  teshawur,  or  eastwardly  from  Peshawur 
'  and  places  intermediate  was,  according  to  tho 
'  same  statistical  tables,  as  follows: — imports, 
f  414  tons;  exports,  112  tons:  total,  526  tons. 
Lot  us  liberally  suppose  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  Railway,  these 
quantities  will  be  doubled,  becoming  a  total  of 
1,052  tons;  and,  with  still  greater  liberality,  let 
us  admit  that  the  out-turn  of  the  Jhelum  Salt 
Mines  will  simultaneously  rise  from  40,000  to 
100,000  tons,  and  that  not  more  than  half  of  this 
quantity  will  either  be  consumed  vrithin  tho 
territory  of  the  Five  Rivers  or  sent  westward 
into  Af ffhanistaa,  the  other  half  being  exported 
in  the  direction  of  Delhi,  notwithstanding  that 
only  13,000  tons  seem  to  be  as  yet  so  exported 
annually,  and  notwithstanding  also  that  it  will 
thereupon  come  almost  immediately  into  compe- 
tition with  the  produce  of  the  Sambhur  Lake. 
Even  then,  and  after  all  this  amplification,  the 
aggregate  traffic  compelled  by  break  of  gauge  t<> 
break  bulk  at  Lahore  will  be  no  more  than 
51,052  tons.  Now,  4</.  per  ton  is  pretty  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  the  maximum  repre- 
sentative in  cash  of  the  commercial  ill  eflfects  of 
break  of  gauge.  51,052  fourpences,  therefore,  or 
£850  a-year,  or  intOTOst  at  5  per  cent  on  a  prin- 
cipal of  £17,000,  represents  the  very  utmost  com- 
mercial harm  that  can  be  expected  to  be  done  by 
break  of  gauge  between  the  railway  systems  of 
the  Punjab  and  of  thd  rest  of  India." 

I  know  that  some  English  ennneerH 
hare  said  that  \d,  a-ton  is  too  Tow  au 
estimate ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
informed  that  translading  from  carts  to 
their  trucks  cost  the  East  Indian  Hail- 
way  not  4tf.,  but  3rf.  a-ton.  If  it  be  re- 
plied that  the  inconvenience  of  delay 
cannot  be  measured  by  money,  I  would 
say,  alas !  would  it  were  really  so.  If  it 
were  so,  our  Indian  lines  would  pay 
better.  TMiy  are  they  paying  so  badly 
just  now  ?  It  is  because  in  India  '*  time 
is  not,"  so  to  speak,  *'  of  tho  essence  of 
the  contract."  Time  is  no  object  what- 
ever, save  in  exceptional  states  of  the 
market.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
the  Indian  merchant  wishes  to  move  his 
goods  quickly.  On  this  point  I  would 
quote  Oenered  Strachey,  who  says — 

"It  is  not  in  the  least  to  the  point  that  n 
break  of  gauge  in  England,  under  circumfitancru 
of  a  totally  different  nature,  has  been  found  to 
be  intolerable.  To  complain  of  the  injurj-  done 
to  the  traffic  on  the  Indus  Vallev  Railway  be- 
cause vehicles  started  from  Delhi,  for  instance, 
will  not  be  able  to  pass  to  Kurraohee,  would  not 
be  less  visionary  than  a  similar  complaint  as  to 
interchange  of  traffic  between  Ku!«sia  and  Spain. 
No  tendency  to  any  such  traffic  can  arise  that 
will  have  the  smallest  practical  importance." 
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Tliere  remains  the  inconvemenee  which 
will  be  caused  in  the  moving  of  troops. 
Now  that  inoonvenience,  if  it  were  as 
great  as  some  consider,  would  have  been 
unquestionably  fatal  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  which  was  followed  by  Lord 
Mayo*s  Government.  But  for  what  pur- 
poses do  we  want  troops  on  our  North* 
Western  frontier?  Clearly  either  for 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  frontier 
service,  or  to  meet  an  invader  coming 
from  beyond  the  passes.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  any  railway  on 
any  gauge  wlU  make  it  much  easier  for 
us  than  it  is  now  to  provide  for  the  ordi- 
nary exigencies  of  the  frontier  service. 
You  provide  very  well  for  them  even 
now  without  a  railway.  You  never  had 
the  least  difficulty,  except  in  the  Um- 
beyla  Campaign.  We  must  look  then 
entirely  to  the  inconvenience  that  will  be 
caused  by  break  of  gauge  in  getting  up 
troops  to  meet  an  invasion.  But  can 
any  miman  being  picture  to  himsolf  any 
conceivable  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances which  would  bring  an  invasion 
upon  U8  as  a  surprise.  Why,  the  very 
instant  that  a  rumour  comes  of  Russia- s 
building  a  fort  or  moving  a  squadron  of 
Cossacks  a  thousand  mues  away  from 
our  frontier,  a  number  of  well-disposed 
persona  are  even  now  seized  with  a  fit  of 
**Russo-phobia  tremens*/*  and  if  there 
were  the  slightest  shadow  of  possibiJity 
of  any  attack  being  made  upon  you^ 
every  coign  of  vantage  which  our  own 
frontier  and  the  passes  which  look  down 
upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  other  points  in 
advance  if  they  were  wanted,  would  be 
perfectly  easily  and  perfectly  quietly 
taken  into  the  safe  keeping  of  our  com- 
manders. People  always  seem  to  ima- 
gine^  when  talking  of  this  question, 
that  our  troops  would  bo  drawn  from 
Eastern  and  Central  India  in  a  great 
hurry.  But  that  is  not  practically  what 
would  happen.  The  temptation  in  such 
a  case  as  I  have  put  would  be  rather  to 
denude  other  parts  of  India  too  much  of 
troops,  than  to  be  slow  in  getting  them 
up  to  the  frontier.  Any  railway  on  any 
gauge  that  has  ever  been  proposed  would 
enable  us  to  send  forward,  at  the  very 
first  whisper  of  danger,  aU,  and  more 
than  all  the  troops  we  could  possibly 
spare  from  other  parts  of  the  country  j 
and  a  great  many  of  the  best  native 
troops  whom  we  could  uso  for  such  a 
war  as  the  oiio  I  am  speaking  of  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  not  be  brought  up  from 


other  parts  of  India  at  all,  but  recruited 
in  our  frontier  districts,  just  as  were  so 
many  of  the  men  who  served  us  so  well, 
and  that  against  their  own  kindred,  in 
the  Umboyla  Campaign,  What  does 
our  force — what  does  the  transferable 
part  of  our  force  lying  habitually  east  of 
Lahore  amotmt  to?  There  are  some 
people  who  talk  as  if  we  were  to  expect 
an  invasion  by  the  hosts  of  Attila^  and 
could  bring  to  meet  it  the  hosts  of 
Xerxes,  and  that  all  these  same  hosts  of 
Xerxes  would  have  to  be  conveyed  by 
railway  from  some  points  on  the  east- 
ward of  Lahore.  But  that  is  a  dream. 
Why,  out  of  our  195,000  troops,  how 
many  do  you  think  we  have  now  in  the 
Punjab  and  Scinde  ?  We  have  at  this 
moment  in  the  Punjab  and  Scinde,  within 
marching  distance  of  the  frontier,  16,300 
British  troops  and  18,500  Native  troops, 
besides  our  Native  auxiharies.  And 
when  we  wanted  to  reinforce  those,  we 
have  our  broad-gauge  lines  up  to  Lahore, 
and  we  could  also  draw  reinforcements 
through  Kurrachee,  which  when  the 
Punjab  system  is  complete,  will  bo  con- 
nected with  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan,  as 
well  as  Peshawur  and  the  frontier  gene- 
rally, by  the  metre  gauge.  Now  at  wliat 
rate  could  we  bring  up  reinforcements  to 
these  troops  along  our  metre- gauge 
lines?  I  will  answer  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Thornton — 

**  Even  i^-itb  rolling  atoek  at  the  rate  of  ono 
eni^o  and  30  vcMcles  for  every  13  nules-,  it  has 
bwn  d>?monfttrat»?d,  by  carefully  and  miniiti?)y 
de-til  ikd  calculations,  tliat  in  ^e  course  of  a 
week  12,000  comliatanta  of  all  arms— -infantry, 
cavalr>%  tind  artillery—fuUy  equipped,  and  willi 
i\  month's  rations,  could  t^usily  be  moved  from 
lAliore  to  SukkuT,  or  ll,OUO'  from  Lahore  to 
Peahrnvur,  or  three  corps  of  4,000  each,  on© 
from  Lahore  to  Pefihawur,  a  sacoDd  from  Lahoio 
to  ^ukkur*  and  a  tliird  from  Kunachee  to 
Siikkur/' 

Well,  hut  if  the  inconvenience  to  pas- 
sengers having  to  change  carriages  once 
in  a  journey  of  1,500  and  odd  miles  is 
really  inappreciable,  if  the  amount  of  in- 
convenience to  persons  sending  merchan- 
dise can  be  measured  by  a  figure  of  about 
£  1 7,000  a-year,  and  if  the  inconvenience 
likely  to  be  occasioned  in  the  moving  of 
troops  is  what  I  have  represented  it, 
how  did  Lord  Mayo  do  unwisely  in  de- 
termining to  save  money  by  making 
the  Punjab  lines  on  the  metre  gauge? 
There  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  exact  saving  will  be,  but 
surely  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  must 
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be  a  eaving ;  and  in  a  huge  country  like 
India,  where  we  have  such  endless  work 
to  do  in  road  and  railway  making,  every 
saving  we  can  make  means  more  roads 
and  more  railways  somewhere.  General 
Stracliey,  comparing  our  metre -gauge 
rails  used  on  the  other  Indian  lines, 
calculates  the  saving  on  the  whole  Pan- 
jab  system  at  abont  £2,000,000.  The 
present  Government  of  India,  comparing 
our  metre-gauge  rails  with  light  rails 
laid  on  the  standard-gauge,  calculates  it 
at  about  £750,000.  Now  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates,  or  a  lower  one  than  any, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  argu- 
ment. For  every  £5,000  we  can  save 
on  these  lioes  we  can  make  another  mile 
of  railway,  and  I  beUeve  that  Lord  Mayo 
was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  otir 
Indian  railway  system  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  is  a  continent  with  which  we 
have  to  deal^  a  continent  whore  great 
public  works  are  of  the  very  lirst  neces- 
sity, and  a  continent  which  is  not  rich. 
To  reason  about  what  may  be  wise 
economy  there,  from  what  would  be 
wise  economy  here,  is  almost  to  court 
illusion*  An  impression  has  got  abroad 
that  Mr.  Thornton  admitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  Government  that  the 
ftaving  would  only  be  a  saving  of  10  per 
cent.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  is  an  excel- 
lent officer,  carefully  guarded  himself 
from  admitting  anything  whatever  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Government.  But 
he  did  not  even  udijiit  as  an  individual 
what  he  is  said  to  have  admitted.  What 
he  «lid  was  this.  In  order  to  gain  a 
dialectical  advantage  he  said  to  his 
opponents,  **H1  admit  for  tho  sake  of 
argument  that  your  figures  are  right, 
and  even  taking  yuur  own  figures  I  will 
ahow^  that  the  saving  was  sufficiently 
oonsiderable  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  the  Govemraent  to  face  the  incon- 
venience of  t\k*i  break  of  gauge, ^*  It  is 
all  very  well  for  our  candid  friends  to 
say  now,  *'We  are  quite  in  favour  of 
cheap  railways  for  the  Punjab,  but  you 
should  have  kept  the  5  feet  6  inch  gauge 
and  laid  it  with  light  rails."  Our  candid 
friends,  however,  know  well  that  that 
was  not  the  proposition  which  they  and 
those  who  think  with  thorn  put  before 
Lord  Mayo*8  Government.  The  engineers 
©mployed  on  the  I^ahore  and  Peshawur 
lines  proposed  601b,  rails,  and  Mr,  An- 
drew's engineers  proposed  68lb.  raUs  for 
the  Indus  Valley.  Olie  idea  of  the  light 
rfdla  was  a  mere  after-thought  of  our 
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candid  friends,  but  it  waa  in  the  mean- 
time^— -no  thanks  to  them — considered  on 
its  merits  and  rejected  by  Lord  Mayo*» 
Government.  For  not  only  would  our 
light  rails  be  soon  destroyed  if  we  worked 
upon  them  the  heavy  broad-gauge  stock ; 
but  what  would  become  of  us  if  one  of 
our  bridges,  built  to  carry  our  light  stoi^k, 
broke  down  when  we  were  using  tho 
heavy  broad-gauge  stook  ?  That  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  thing  that  always  in 
this  contradictory  world  happens  on  an 
an  emergency.  I  do  not  believe  in  these 
Punjab  lines  having  to  be  used  in  an 
emergency,  but  our  candid  friends  do. 
Their  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the 
probable  occun^ence  of  an  emergency 
which  will  require  half  the  bmad-guag^ 
stock  of  India  to  be  used  over  the  Punjab 
lines.  I  firmly  believe  that  when  the 
Punjab  system  is  complete  its  rolling 
stock  will  be  sufficient  even  for  any 
emergency.  As  for  the  sufficiency  and 
much  more  than  sufficiency  of  the  narrow 
gauge  for  all  the  ordinary  work  of  tho 
Punjab,  the  remarks  of  General  Strachey, 
which  I  will  presently  quote  should,  I 
think,  carry  conviction  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembercJd  that  it  is  intended  to  con- 
nect the  Punjab  metre-gauge  lines  with 
the  Kajpootana  metre-gauge  lines,  so 
that  we  shall  have  all  their  rolling-stock 
to  supplement  that  of  the  Punjab  lines. 

"It  has  been  aaoertiiinwi,"  says  Giinpml 
Strachey,  "that  the  tot<il  traffic  of  tho  Ewitt 
Inrlian  Railway— the  hcftviewt  worked  line?  in 
India — miiy  W  taken  to  b©  about  equal  to  840 
tona  of  gO€Kla,iu>d  l,0(>i  poflBcmgerB,  ooxficHl  ovi^t 
every  imlo  of  rail  way  in  24  hotirs.  AIjm)^  it  i« 
found,  taking  the  combined  paaacngrr  ■*^''  .*— n' 
traffic,  thftt  the  average  loiia  of  tin  1  i 

train  is  about  71  tons  of  |rood«,  tcf.  l 

88  pasMngen,  which  we  may  conjrid*!  ^  -  .  .  • :  .  d 
in  a  mixed  train.  Supposing,  furtliv 2,  ti.  |  is- 
scngera  to  be  equally  oividra  betwcNju  the  up 
and  down  traffic,  and  the  goods  to  be  ciuriod 
in  the  approximate  proportian  that  actually 
hoMB  in  the  two  dii!«cstioiifl»  about  idx  tnina 
Auch  oa  I  have  deaotihdd«  in  both  directiona, 
would  auffice  to  do  the  work.  Now,  if  we  set  a 
narrow-gaiigc  railway,  «uch  »«  t.hoii«  actual ly 
under  oonatruction  atthe  prc«nr  '     Indt.*, 

to  wury  this  traffic,  wo  should  t  '  kwl 

of  an  average  East  Indian  trail*  ^  - —  W4j  con- 
veyed in  ab^ut  14  narrow-gaogo  wagf^ons  unrl 
three  naiTow*gaago  paamger  oanijig«t  of  tho 
pattern  now  hein|^  iuppHed,  supposing  all  the 
waggons  and  carnages  to  be  inin  f  uil.  If  the 
vehicles  were  mippoaed  to  carry  only  Imlf  Uuur 
full  loads,  double  the  number  of  traisA  would  be 
requiTt!d  to  that  a^^tually  run  on  the  Eaat  liidias 
lino.  Such  a  narrow-gauge  tiain  as  I  am  «pe4ik- 
ing  of  would  conaist  of — «ay,  18  vohidei,  m- 
cluding  a  break- van,  and,  if  full,  might 
in  the  groaa  144  tona;  with  vohidee  ' 
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the  load  migM  be  about  100  toiLB«  One  ol  the 
12-ioii  engmeii  reeeditly  made  for  the  Indian 
narrow*gauge  lines,  would  suffice  to  draw  mich 
loads  on  the  ordinary  easy  Kt^dicnts  of  Indian 
lines.  Hence  it  follows  that  tiiu  whole  troihc  of 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  as  now  oxi^tingf  might 
be  carried  on  a  line  of  narrow-gauge  railway, 
with  an  average  of*12  trains  a-day  each  way, 
Huch  trains  running  half  empty*  As  such  a 
condition  of  things  could  not  pos^bly  be  necos- 
sary,  and  aa  two  engineB  c^uld  be  combined — an 
lB4oQ  and  a  24'ton  enginjea  could  eoMly  be  pro^ 
vided  if  deaired^there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
that  thf^  nanow-ffauge  lines,  as  now  being  oc>n- 
Btmcted,  and  doublitJ  where  necessary,  are  quite 
capable  of  carrying  the  heaviest  tramo  uow  ex* 
isting  in  India,  or  ever  likely  to  be  brought  on 

tboDCL'* 

I  have  been  arguing  throughout  as  if 
the  matter  was  re^  intacta^  because  my 
object  has  been  to  show  that  Lord  Mayo 
in  this,  the  mo8t  distinctive  act,  of  his 
too  short  Yice-royalty,  acted  the  part  of 
a  wise  and  of  a  bold  man.  But  the 
matter  is  not  res  intacta.  A  large  part 
of  the  money  required  to  m^e  the 
Peshawur  line  on  the  metre-gauge  ia 
already  actually  spent  for  meti^e-gauge 
purposes.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  cor- 
dially agree  with  Lord  Mayo's  policy  in 
the  matter,  but  I  will  not  ask  the  House 
to  commit  itself  to  anything  of  the  hind* 
I  claim  the  votes  not  only  of  those  who 
think  that  Lonl  Mayo  did  wisely,  but 
also  of  those  who,  although  they  would 
have  preferred  a  different  poUcy,  are  un- 
willing to  reflect  upon  his  memory  in  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  now  altered 
without  heavy  money  loss,  and  are  con- 
tent to  say,  Fieri  non  d<fbuit,  factiuiv 
valet;  and  I  claim  the  votes  of  all 
Indian  economists  who  object  to  large 
expenditure  being  forced  on  India  by 
English  opinion.  The  forms  of  the 
House  do  not  permit  me  this  evening  to 
move  the  Previous  Question  or  otherwise 
to  evade  the  direct  issue  raised,  but  I 
think  I  may  fairly  ask  hon.  Members 
not,  after  a  discussion  of  only  two  or 
three  hours — a  discussion  to  which  they 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  come,  with 
our  natural  prepossessium;,  against  a 
break  of  gauge  in  England — to  condemn 
a  break  of  gauge  in  the  very  dilferent 
circumstances  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  a 
strong  measure  hastily  to  condemn  a 
policy  which  was  ardently  pressed  upon 
the  Home  Government  by  the  last  Vice- 
roy, which  IB  being  carried  out  by  the 
present  Viceroy^  and  which  has  been 
most  cordiaDy  approved  by  the  last  Vice- 
roy but  one,  that  last  Viceroy  but  on© 
being  the  man  of  all  men  who  hae  i^ost 


right  to  Bpcak  with  authority  to  his 
countrymen  about  the  Punjab ;  for  he  it 
was  who  saved  the  Punjab  to  the  British 
Empire.  Thus  speaks  Lord  La\?  rente, 
and  with  his  words  I  will  conclude — 

**  In  the  particular  case  of  the  railway  betM'oen 
Peshawur  I  Lahore,  and  the  sea,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous line  mainly  desirable  for  military  oon- 
sideratians,  it  no  doubt  appears  at  first  an  espe- 
cial evil  that  there  should  be  a  break  of  gauge. 
But  on  closer  inspection,  I  still  think  tliat  th^re 
fire  preponderating  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
more  i^conomical  airangement.  From  Lahore 
to  Kotree,  and  indeed  to  the  sea-port  of  Kurra- 
chee»  there  are  vast  tracts  of  waste  land^  of  what 
may  be  more  or  less  described  as  wilderness,  for 
the  most  port  tliinly  inhabited  and  poorly  culti- 
%'ated*  In  progress  of  timei  with  the  intro* 
duetion  of  irrigation^  all  this  wUl  he  changed. 
But  for  another  generation  the  above  deacripiion 
-will  generally  apply.  Under  such  circumstancGS, 
a  cheap  railway  seema  obviously  tht  heat  aiTangt*- 
mont  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
all  along  this  distance,  the  railway  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Indus,  which  in  its  downward 
CDuraet  for  agiiciiltural  produce  is  amply  miffi- 
cient.  From  Lahoix-  to  Peshawur  the  country  is 
better  cultivated,  but  for  the  moat  part  some- 
what poor,  with  Httle  tniffic  except  that  of  salt, 
betwcicn  Jilum  and  Lahore.  As  a  military  line, 
it  api)^a9  to  me  that  a  break  of  gauge  is  not  of 
tiniUi'ate  importance.  The  demands  on  the  line 
will  cbvioualy  be  for  tlje  transport  of  trtiops,  of 
niilitar}'  stores  and  suppHea.  But  in  jie-sptjct  to 
the  troops,  halting  placed,  where  tht*  men  can 
rest  and  refrtah  themselves,  are  absolutely  neces- 
«ar>',  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  jX(ints  where  there  will  be  a  break  of  gauge 
some  of  the  places  for  resting  the  troops.  In- 
deodf  I  may  remark  that  Kotrce,  Multan,  and 
Lahore  would  be  the  very  place**  tiluiig  the  line 
which  would  naturally  be  selected  f<ir  bucIi  a 
purpose*  And  again,  as  regurdi)  suppUes  of  all 
sorts,  we  have,  or  shall' have  depots  mid  rrnfrH- 
zines,  irom  whence  the  necessary  ai  !d 

be  pushed  up  or  down  the  line  as  t  -^ 

required.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  yin  t-  i  i  w  uj  i^a 
where  it  would  be  of  any  rtuil  importance  to  push 
a  convoy  of  troops  and  stort  i?  from  one  end  of  the 
Mne  to  the  other  without  8ti)pi>ag<-\  The  climate 
of  India  for  many  months  m  the  year  more 
particularly  demands  att^^ntion  to  such  procau- 
tiuns  in  respect  to  the  troops.  On  such  a  subject 
as  that  now  under  discusgif^n*  engineers  have 
indeed  a  full  right  to  l>o  heaj-d,  and  their  o^- 
nions  are  doubtleas  of  much  value.  But  while 
wo  are  bound  to  bear  what  tliey  have  to  say  on 
the  subject,  wo  must  reflect  that  it  is  also  one 
which  mvolves  many  conaideratious  on  which 
the  financier,  the  adminiitmtor,  and  the  states^ 
man  otight  also  to  have  their  say.  So  long  as  a 
railway  is  likely  to  pay  a  fair  return  for  tlio  out- 
lay, within  II  moderate  period  after  being  opened, 
we  may  safely  expend  more  than  as  a  mer© 
financial  speculation  may  be  desirable.  But 
when  there  is  no  real  prospect  of  such  a  result 
for  many  years,  to  incm-  lar^e  e^cpendituro 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  unwise.  It  is  only 
heaping  up  debt  which  wo  can  never  defray/* 

Me,  CEAWFORD  admitted  that  he 
approached    the    con^i  deration  of   thxis 
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question  with  strong  prepossesBions 
against  a  lireak  of  gauge ;  but  that  those 
prepossessions  had  been  considerably 
shaken  by  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  G.  Duff)  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  was  not  so  clear  in  his  own 
mind  as  he  had  been  when  he  came 
down  to  the  Hon  so  that  the  Motion 
represented  the  true  policy  to  be  adopted 
on  this  subject,  and  ho  should  feel  bound 
to  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
vermnent.  He  desired,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  one  point  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice — namely,  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to 
the  Government  of  India,  on  a  subject 
like  this.  Did  the  House  claim  that  its 
dictum  should  decide  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Indian  authorities  on  a 
point  of  internal  administration  ?  The 
revenues  of  India  had  been  placed  under 
the  Council  of  India  by  the  House,  and 
with  it  the  reaponaibility  ought  to  rest. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  military  view 
of  the  question  taken  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  be  accepted  as  that  of  the 
most  competent  authorities*  If  this  He- 
solution  were  carried,  what  security  was 
there  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  would  send  a  despatch  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India  requiring 
him  to  carry  it  into  effect,  or  that  the 
Governor  General  would  thereupon  alter 
his  present  policy  ?  He  had  been  a  care- 
ful student  of  Indian  affairs  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  he  would  say  that  he 
had  never  entertained  anything  of  the 
feeling  which  his  hon.  Priend  had  de- 
scribed as  Russo-phobia.  He  could  not 
support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  or  ask  the 
House  to  express  its  opinion  upon  a 
matter  regarding  the  expenditure  of 
India. 

General  Sir  GEOBGE  BALFOUB, 
in  supporting  the  Motion,  said,  he  de- 
sired to  call  attention  to  a  very  important 
point — ^he  meant  the  disastrous  effect  in 
a  military  point  of  view  the  break  of 
gaitge  would  produce,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  breaking  out,  on  the  Northern 
frontier  of  India,  And  not  only  was  the 
break  of  gauge  involved  in  the  question, 
but  also  the  construction  of  railways  by 
the  State  out  of  means  provided  by 
the  State.  At  one  time  he  was  favour- 
able to  the  construction  of  the  great 
works  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  India  by  the  Go- 
Tenunent,    instead   of   by   committing 
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them  to  contractors ;  but  Jie  was  no 
longer  of  that  opinion.  It  was  by  the 
means  of  contracts  that  the  great  trunk 
Hues  of  railway  had  been  carried  out» 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take  if  that  policy  were  abandoned.  It 
was  true  that  these  hues  had  been  con- 
structed at  a  most  enormous  expendi- 
ture ;  but,  in  future,  much  of  this  ex- 
pense might  be  avoided.  Looking  at 
the  importance  of  the  line  from  Lahore 
to  Peshawur,  and  seeing  the  extent  of 
the  lines  leading  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur,  he  could  not  look  with  a 
favourable  eye  on  any  change  of  gauge 
which  might  interfere  with  the  value  of 
the  rolling  stoek  on  the  existing  5,000 
miles  of  railway;  for  by  relinquishing 
the  advantages  we  possessed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  large  amount  of 
roUing  stock,  we  should  materially  affect 
its  efficiency  in  assisting  our  military 
arrangements.  It  was  impossible  that 
we  could  look  upon  the  line  connect- 
ing the  main  lines  of  India  with  the 
line  to  Peshawur  merely  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking  —  it  must  be  lookivd 
upon  as  a  military  and  political  line. 
As  a  commercial  Ime,  he  did  not  place 
any  great  value  upon  it ;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  military  line  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible  well  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Government. 
In  spite  of  all  the  confidence  we  our- 
selves felt,  we  coidd  not  prevent  the 
people  of  India  from  feeHng  great  alarm 
respecting  the  supposed  advance  of 
Russia  towards  our  frontier,  and  ho 
strongly  urged  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  line  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur  on  the  same 
gauge.  Only  500  miles  were  wanting 
to  complete  the  line  of  communication 
from  Kurrachee  to  Lahore  and  thence  to 
Calcutta.  Kurrachee  was  a  place  of 
great  importance,  because  the  port  had 
been  of  late  years  consideraJbly  im- 
proved, and  vessels  of  great  depth  could 
now  enter  it.  He  wished  to  mention 
another  point  with  regard  to  the  break 
of  gauge.  Many  persons  underrated 
the  serious  inconvenience  which  this 
break  of  gatige  would  occasion  in  having 
to  transfer  men  and  stores  from  one  car- 
riage to  another ;  but,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  have  all 
material  arranged  for  transport  on  a 
uniform  system  throughout  all  the  lines 
in  India.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  think  it  dedrable  to  refer  thia 
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important  question  bock  again  to  India, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  reconsidered ; 
matters  being  now  in  a  different  position 
from  that  in  which  they  were  when  Lord 
Maj'o  first  took  up  the  project.  For 
these  reasons,  he  should  support  the  Re- 
solution of  the  hon.  Member  for  Orkney. 
Sm  CHARLES  WINGFrELD  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  London  (Mr. 
Crawford)  had  no  ground  for  saying 
that  this  was  a  question  on  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  express  any  opi- 
nion. The  question  was  one  of  great  Im- 
perial importance,  because  the  security 
of  our  Indian  Empire  very  much  de- 
pended upon  it.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  metre  gauge  railways  could 
be  made  at  ranch  less  cost  than  railways 
on  the  standard  gauge;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  Government  of 
India  were  right  in  adopting  the  metre 
gauge  for  branch  lines  and  lines  intended 
for  commercial  purposes  only.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue,  however,  was  whether  that 
gauge  should  be  adopted  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  system  which  was  designed 
for  great  strategical  and  military  as 
well  as  commercial  purposes.  His 
hon.  Fnend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  said  expense  had  been 
already  incurred  in  commencing  the 
construction  of  the  line  on  the  metre 
gauge,  but  omitted  to  say  what  that 
expense  was.  If  it  had  been  incurred 
for  rails  and  iron  girders  for  bridges 
they  would  be  available  for  other  lines. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Government  greatly 
underrated  the  inconvenience  of  a  break 
of  gauge.  Their  argument  was  that 
the  only  circumstance  that  was  likely 
to  call  for  a  great  and  sudden  concen- 
tration of  troops  in  the  Punjab  would 
be  a  menace  of  invasion  by  Kussia, 
or  some  other  foreign  Power ;  and, 
in  that  event,  we  shoidd  have  ample 
warning,  so  that  the  troops  might  be 
moved  leisurely  to  the  spot.  Stilly  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  of  war,  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  such  an  emer- 
gency might  not  Ewise  as  would  neces- 
sitate the  moving  up  suddenly  of  a  large 
number  of  men,  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  the  impedimenta  of  war.  The  serious 
consequences  which,  in  such  a  contin- 
gency, might  arise  from  a  break  of  gauge, 
it  was  impossible  to  overrate.  He  would 
concede  that  the  saving  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metre  gauge  would  be  quite 
as  large  as  the  Government  estimated 
it ;  but,  even  if  it  were  larger,  it  could 


not  be  set  in  the  scale  against  the  great 
inconvenience,  and,  possibly,  disasti'oua 
consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a 
break  of  gauge. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present  ;  House  coxmted,  and  40 
Memners  being  found  present, — 

Ma.  DICKINSON  said,  he  was  in- 
terested  in  one  of  the  Indian  railways, 
and  wished  to  introduce  railways,  as  far 
as  possible,  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  convinced,  however,  that  this  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  lines  were  con- 
structed on  a  much  more  economical 
plan  than  at  present.  He  confessed  that, 
as  a  rule,  he  did  not  believe  in  purely 
military  railways,  and  thought  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  such  railways  should  ex- 
haust money  which  would  be  much 
better  applied  in  developing  the  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  country ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  he  thought  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  if  there 
was  to  be  a  railway  from  Knrrachee  to 
Peahawur  there  should  be  no  break  of 
gauge  in  its  course.  It  might  be  con- 
tended that  such  a  line  was  a  complete 
system,  the  basis  of  oporations  being 
Kurrachee  and  Lahore ;  but  that  involved 
the  absorption  of  those  parts  of  the 
Soinde,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  lines  as  were 
between  Kurrachee  and  Kotree  and 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  and  was  subject  to 
the  objection  that  the  rolling  stuck  for 
the  system  would  be  insufficient,  and 
c-ould  not  be  supplemented  from  otlier 
lines  for  the  military  emergency  for 
which  alone  the  line  was  required.  In 
his  judgment,  the  arguments  adduced 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Orkney  (Mr.  Laing)  were  so  convincing 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  anyone  to 
vote  against  his  proposal. 

Mk.  BOUEKE  thanked  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  for  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  they  had  spoken  of  the  late  Viceroy 
of  India,  who  was  mainly  or  whoUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  of  policy  which 
had  been  adopted  with  reference  to  this 
railway  question,  and  he  was  sure  no- 
thing would  have  pleased  the  noble  Lord 
better  than  to  have  remitted  the  question 
for  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  on  a  prima  faci& 
view  of  it,  aU  the  arguments  would  be 
against  the  change  that  had  taken  place ; 
for,  as  an  abstract  point,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  break  of  gauge  was  a 
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Berious  inconvenience.  But  Indian  rail- 
ways" were  very  different  from  English 
lines.  In  this  country  we  had  a  dens© 
population  and  small  distances  to  travel ; 
but  in  India,  bo  far  as  railway  purposes 
were  concern ed*  there  was  a  sparse 
population  and  immenBely  long  distances 
to  travel.  In  India  only  20,000,000 
pasBengers  passed  over  5,O0O  miles  of 
railway  in  a  year;  but  in  England 
100,000,000  passengers  were  carried  over 
the  same  distance  in  the  same  time  ; 
and  the  amount  of  goods  carried  in 
India  was  only  4,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  which  was  rather  less  than  the 
amount  can-ied  over  one  English  rail* 
way.  What  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  change  of  policy  in  regard  to 
Indian  railways  took  place  ?  During 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  administration 
Lord  Lawrence  in  an  able  Minute  on 
the  subject,  stated  that  tlie  ruinous  ex- 
tent to  which  the  capital  accounts  of 
many  English  companies  had  been  ex- 
tended was  a  matter  of  public  discus* 
sioUf  and  if  that  was  dangerous  in  Eng- 
land it  was  far  more  dangerous  in  India, 
where  all  ordinary  restraints  were  re- 
moved by  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
interest,  which  was  now  subject  to  no 
limitation  whatever.  Lord  Lawrence 
went  on  to  say  that  he  regarded  that 
danger  with  great  concern,  and  that  if 
the  Qovemraout  wished  to  avoid  it  they 
must  take  some  means  for  putting  an 
ellectual  stop  to  the  insidious  growth 
of  the  capital  accounts  of  the  old  lines. 
Under  those  circumstances  a  reoonside- 
ration  of  the  whole  matter  became 
almost  imperative.  The  Government 
of  India  had  already  raised  £90,000,000 
of  capital,  and  for  interest  on  that  tho 
taxpayers  of  India  had  paid  £17,500,000 
from  1856  to  1869,  in  addition  to  the 
rates  and  fares  paid  for  railway  accomo- 
dation. The  Indian  railways  had  cost  on 
an  average  between  £  1 7, 000  and  £  1 8, 000 
per  mile,  or  exactly  double  the  original 
estimate.  Had  the  cost  been  within  tho 
original  estimate  the  railways  would 
have  been  paying  between  5  and  6  per 
cent,  instead  of  costing  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  3J-  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  came  under  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and 
Government  found  themselves  in  tliis 
condition  —  They  were  perfectly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  India  was 
starving  for  want  of  railroads  ;  but  they 
saw  that  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  qd 
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making  at  the  cost  at  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  made,  no  country  in  th« 
world  could  go  on  without  coming  to 
bankruptcy  in  a  short  time.  Therefore 
it  became  necessary  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  take  some  meant 
of  making  these  lines  at  a  far  cheaper 
cost  than  railways  had  been  formerly 
made.  It  was  a  little  too  late  for  the 
engineers  generally,  as  a  body,  to  come 
forward  and  say  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  wrong,  and  that  th© 
estimates  were  deceptive  and  theoretical 
— as,  so  far  from  being  theoretical,  the 
Kajpootana  line  was  being  made  at 
£4,000  or  £5,000  per  mile.  It  was  a 
common  saying  that  no  man  would  pur- 
chase an  elephant  to  carry  a  donkey's 
load  ;  but  by  constructing  broad  gauge 
lines  in  India  that  was  precisely  what 
they  were  doing.  The  traffic  was  alto- 
gether too  small  for  the  enormous 
weight  of  waggons  that  were  to  be  found 
on  the  raihx>ads*  The  consequence  was^ 
therefore,  an  enon^ious  waste;  and  if 
the  system  of  railways  was  to  be  begun 
again  in  India  the  broad  gauge 
would  not  be  adopted.  He  would  give 
two  or  thi-ee  figures  to  illustrate  Ms 
meaning.  Everybody  connected  with 
this  question  was  acquainted  witli  the 
Festiniog  Railway,  and  men  had  come 
from  America,  Kiissia,  and  Norway  to 
see  it.  Now,  with  a  2  feet  gauge,  it 
carried  9,38S  tons  per  mile,  whUe  the' 
broad  gauge  was  carrying  only  822 
tons  per  mile ;  so  that  in  India  with  a 
narrow  gauge  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  15  times  as  much  as  they  were 
doing  at  tliis  moment.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  broad  gauge  was  that 
there  was  very  much  waste  not  only 
in  power,  but  also  in  waggons,  the 
weight  of  rails,  and  every  single  element 
that  went  to  run  up  railway  expense. 
And  here  he  begged  to  refer  to  the 
authority  of  a  noBleman  who  had  done 
more  than  anyone  else  in  England  in 
the  way  of  railway  entorprize  with  a 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived,  he  meant  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  That  nobleman  having  seen 
the  Eestiniog  Hallway,  said — 

**  I  biiVG  expended  about  £200,000  in  pro- 
moting  and  making  railways  in  the  North.  Had 
these  Hnea  been  constrnctrd  on  the  narrow 
g^uge,  and  had  they  in  consequence  ooet  onJy 
twO'tliirdB  of  the  cost  that  has  beeoi  expended 
upon  them,  I  ahoald  have  obtamed  a  dxroct  re- 
turn on  thU  krgo  sinxij  which  I  have  bud  out 
for  the  benefit  of  my  estatee  and  ol  tho  peopja 
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in  those  remote  districta.  As  it  i«|  I  eihall  miSer 
considerable  loss." 

The  Duke  evidently  would  not  have 
been  frightened  by  diiTerence  of  gauge. 
He  thought,  therefore,  if  it  came  to  be  a 
question  between  narrow  gauge  and  no 
railway  at  all  that  it  was  better  to  have  the 
narrow  gauge  even  though  there  should 
be  a  break.  He  would  quote  another 
passage  ironi  a  pamplilet  written  by  Mr* 
Fairlie,  a  distinguished  engineer.  He 
believed  it  waa  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  might  lay  down  a  system 
of  narrow  gauge  they  would  have  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  taking  it  up  again. 
As  Mr.  Hawkghaw  was  an  eminent  au- 
thority, it  was  only  fair  to  quote  an 
eminent  authority  also  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  FairHe  said — 

"  It  wUI  he  seen  that»  notwithfitanding'  the 
ttbeanoe  of  oomiietition,  and  with  everythmg  to 
&vour  the  working  of  the  Ene,  the  actual  dead 
weight  iM  over  five  tona  to  one  ton.  If,  on  the 
other  hiind,  the  gaugre  hud  been  3  feet  instead 
of  6  f«?t  6  inehes,  the  dead  weight  under  the 
same  management  would  have  been  reduced 
from  o  to  I,  or  II  to  1.  Let  us  imagine  the 
saving  that  this  change  would  effect  in  fu^l 
alone,  oonmdc^ring  that  less  than  ono-fourth  of 
the  tonnage  now  hauled  would  afford  prc^cisely 
the  same  accommodation  to  the  traffic  that  now 
exists;,  and  would  produce  the  same  paying*  re- 
sult. It  surely  doe«  not  require  a  philosopher 
to  se^  that  the  narrow  gauge  ia  infinitely 
superior  in  every  reap^^et,  even  to  the  4  feet 
8J  inch  gauge,  and  it  ou^ht  to  bo  engraved  on 
the  mind  of  every  engineer  that  every  inch 
added  to  the  widtli  of  a  gaugo  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessiuy  for  the  traffic  adds  to  tlie 
cost  of  construction,  increases  the  proportion  of 
the  dead  weight,  increases  the  coat  of  working, 
andf  in  consequeinc^,  inoreiises  the  tariffs  to  the 
public,  and  by  so  much  reduces  the  useful  eflBsct 
of  the  railway^  Let  us  suppose,  for  one  momant^ 
that  the  conditions  in  the  cost  of  construction  in 
the  two  instances  were  reversed,  and  tluit  a  3ft. 
gauge  line  would  cost  tisice  as  much  to  make  as 
a  6ft.  6in.  ^lu^ce — even  in  such  a  case  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  working  each  ton  of  goods 
would  be  8o  tnonnous  that  the  narrow  gauge 
would  be  by  far  the  cheapest  of  the  two  in  the 
end." 

If  there  waa  a  country  in  the  world  to 
which  those  remarks  would  apply,  it  was 
India.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
Uiat  the  people  of  India  were  very  poor 
and  unless  passengers  could  be  carried 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  indeed  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
primary  duty  of  giving  accommodation 
to  the  people,  and  would  he  prevented 
by  the  unprofitableness  of  the  concerns 
from  extending  them.  What,  then,  was 
the  coui'se  whioh  the  Government  of 


India  had  to  pursue  ?  A  great  respon* 
Bibility  waa  thrown  upon  them.  They  I 
were  aware  of  the  outtiry  that  would  be 
raised  iu  India  if  they  attempted  any- 
thing like  a  change  of  gauge,  not  only 
by  the  companies  and  the  engineers,  but 
also  by  everybody  who  was  against  a 
break  of  gauge  in  the  abstract,  and  who 
did  not  consider  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  India  and  of  England. 
The  most  miuute  calculations  were  made 
by  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  India. 
The  must  eminent  engineers  that  India 
could  furnish  were  sent  to  England  to 
consult  with  the  engineers  at  home. 
The  India  Council  was  consulted,  and 
tbey  took  the  opinions  of  very  gi*eat 
engineers  in  this  country.  Many  of 
these  gentlemen,  looking  at  tiie  matter  { 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  India  ;  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  the  Government  view, 
and  some  said  that  under  the  cu'cum* 
stances  of  India,  though  they  objected 
to  a  break  of  gauge,  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  system  proposed  to  be  introduced. 
The  Government  at  liome  took  a  long 
time  to  think  over  the  matter ;  finally, 
they  referred  it  back  to  India,  and  left 
the  decision  to  the  Indian  Government. 
The  Government  of  India  then  decided 
that  they  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  opi- 
nion they  had  formed,  and  the  railroads 
were  begun.  The  late  Yiceroy  of  India 
writing  to  a  private  friend  upon  this 
subject  in  January,  1871,  said — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  decision  on  tho 
gauge  will  be  very  much  attacked^  The  truth 
is,  as  regards  Indiji,  '  Chenp  railways  or  none,' 
and  1  would  mther  do  without  railways  at  all 
than  incur  tho  future  risk  of  that  normal  in* 
crease  of  expenditure,  and  conaequentlv  of 
taxation,  which  is  oin*  only  real  danger  in  India. 
It  is  impoasil  lie  in  this  country  where  the  people 
are  much  poorer  than  is  iniagmedf  to  dig  deeply 
into  their  pockets.  I  Bay,  then,  let  ua  have 
railways  that  will  pay  ub,  or  no  railways  at  aU, 
if  their  effect  M^ill  be  to  add  £100^000  or  £160,000 
cver>^  ye^T  to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  State, 
1  will  hare  none.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing a  mo«t  decided  opinion  on  this  matter, 
and  fighting  for  it,  because  it  is  one  that  is  not 
in  any  degree  a  commercial  or  engineering  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  high  pohcy,  which  1 
am  better  able  to  judge  than  the  merchant  or 
engineer.  The  3ft.  3in,  gauge  will  give  us  all 
we  want  for  j^ears,  and  will  save  us  hereof ter 
from  financial  and  political  difficulty,  and  it  is 
verj^  clear  our  duty  la  to  ha\-e  it." 

He  now  came  to  the  question  immedi- 
ately before  the  House — the  line  between 
Pdshawur  and  Kurrachee,     The  hon. 
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Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing)  did  not 
laj  much  stress  upon  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  question.  He  (Mr.  Bourke) 
dia  not  himself  rest  his  case  at  all  on 
the  commercial  view.  Looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  country  he  should  say  that 
nowhere  could  Government  have  been 
less  justified  in  conRtructing  a  Une  of  rail- 
way, than  bet  ween  Lahore  and  Peshawur, 
apart  from  strategical  purposes.  There 
was  a  sparse  population,  and  the  countiy 
was  extremely  unfertile.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  vei-y  important  strategical  posi- 
tion  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  any  enemy  could  ever  come  across 
the  Hindu  Kush.  It  was  absurd  to  com- 
pare Peshawur  to  Metz  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Orkney  had  done.  There  was 
not  one  point  of  similarity  between 
them.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
was  necessary  that  the  railway  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur  should  be  made  on 
the  cheapest  principle  possible.  It  was 
but  an  insignificant  branch.  When  the 
line  should  bo  completed  to  Kurrachee 
they  would  then  have  a  continuous 
narrow-gauge  line  aU  the  way  from 
Kurrachee  to  Peshawur;  and  the  line 
would  never  have  been  made  if  it  had 
only  been  intended  to  have  a  line  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur,  because  the  whole 
question  lay  in  having  a  line  of  1,100 
miles  with  all  its  rolling  stock  available 
for  military  pm*pasee.  The  most  eminent 
engineers' all  agreed  that  with  the  rolling 
stock  of  1,100  miles  of  railway  they 
could  concentrate  12,000  troops  in  four 
days,  with  theirartillery  and  foodfor  some 
days.  He  did  not  mean  that  they  could 
s^tiA  elephants  and  camels  as  well,  for  he 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  sent  by  any 
line.  They  hoard  talk  about  the  great 
masses  of  troops  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  ;  but  where  were  they 
to  come  from  ?  In  any  case  of  danger 
they  would  have  all  their  troops  on  the 
frontier,  and  every  relief  frt>m  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  where  else  they 
c^uld  get  them,  would  come  to  Kurra- 
chee, from  whence  there  would  be  a 
narrow-gauge  sj^stem  extending  for 
1,100  miles,  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  all  purposes.  There  would  be  an- 
other line  of  the  same  gauge  for  180 
miles,  and  indeed  there  was  a  very  near 
chance  of  having  in  aU  1,800  or  1,900 
miles  of  narrow-gauge  line.  As  re- 
garded the  break  of  gauge,  there  would 
be  none  along  the  whole  frontier,  and  it 
was  not  so  much  a  question  of  massiiig 
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troops  from  the  south  to  the  north  as 
the  massing  troops  along  the  frontier. 
He  could  not  but  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  of  India  came  to  a  right 
conclusion  when  they  said  that  they 
would  not  spend  one  halfpenny  more  upon 
these  hues  than  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  spend,  because  the  danger  in  India 
which  over- shadowed  every  other  was  tli© 
financial  danger.  What  they  wanted  most 
there  were  railroads,  but  their  only  chance 
of  having  them  was  that  they  should 
be  made  cheaply.  Under  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  madness  to  spend  i 
upon  this  railway  a  halfpenny  more  than  j 
was  eiiilicient  to  consti  uct  the  narrowest  | 
gauge  Une  that  woiild  carry  the  traffic. 
The  gauge  fixed  was  H  feet  3  inches,  and  it 
would  carry  1 5  or  J  6  times  more  traffic  j 
than  there  was  likely  to  be  on  the  line  1 
for  many  years  to  come.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  House  would  pause  before  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  Government ' 
of  India.  He  trusted  that  he  might  bo 
allowed  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  tho 
Government  of  India,  as  constituted  in 
1871,  would  have  been  the  last  body  of 
men  to  think  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  a  really  good  tribunal  for  this 
kind  of  question  provided  they  took  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration  and 
and  were  not  guided  merely  by  one  or  , 
two  elements  of  the  question. 

Me,  DENISON  said,  that  having  in 
the  past  agreed  with  the  Government  of  j 
India,  he  did  not  now  hesitate  to  express 
his  difference  from  them.  This  was  a 
question  of  first-rate  importance.  In  a 
military  and  Imperial  point  of  view  it 
was  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  import- 
ance, either  independently  of,  but  parti- 
cularly in  connection  with,  the  present 
Central  Asian  question,  which  made  this 
discussion  very  opportune.  The  Under 
Secretary  forLidia  (Mr.  Grant  Duflf)  had 
raised  two  objections  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Motion  j  first,  that  veiy  consider- 
able progress  had  already  been  made 
with  the  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  ought  not  to 
pass  a  Resolution  which  would  be  oon- 
deranatorv  of  the  action  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Resolution,  how- 
ever, was  so  worded  that  it  would  be 
simply  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  and  the  Government 
of  India  mipht,  of  its  own  Motion  ireely 
reconsider  the  question  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  additional  knowledge  gained 
during  the  last  IS  months.    And  if  it 
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came  to  a  division  he  slioiild  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  the  Resohition,  not 
without  a  deep  sense  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  House  at  any  time  interfering  with 
the  Government  of  India,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  deprecating  that  neces^ 
sarj  and  moderate  expression  of  opinion 
on  Imperial  subjects  which  the  House 
was  occasionally  called  upon  to  give. 
He  appreciated  to  the  utmost  the  high 
character  of  the  late  Governor  General, 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
action  they  were  discussing,  but,  had 
they  fitill  the  happiness  of  seeing  him, 
he  would,  he  was  sure,  have  been  the 
last  person  to  object  to  public  men  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  upon  any  portion 
of  his  policy.  It  could  not  be  disputed 
that  in  extending  railway  communica- 
tion in  India  it  was  desirable,  wherever 
possible,  to  adopt  the  cheapest  railway 
that  the  traffic  of  the  country  could  sup- 
port, and  if  this  were  an  integral  portion 
of  a  narrow-gauge  line  almost  every- 
thing would  be  in  favour  of  that  gauge  ; 
but  it  was  a  mistake  on  mihtary,  strate* 
gical,  and  Imperial  gi-ounds  to  have  a 
break  of  gauge,  and  particidarly  at  this 

Earticular  jimctiou  between  two  existing 
road  gauge  systems.  And  if  proof 
were  wanting  that  the  insertion  of  the 
narrow  gatige  between  Kurrachee  and 
Lahore  and  onwards  to  Peshawur  was 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  it  was  at 
hand.  For  in  order  to  connect  this  pro- 
posed narrow  gauge  along  the  Indus 
Valley  with  the  same  gauge  in  other 
parts  of  India,  it  was  actuafiy  proposed 
to  carry  a  line  across  the  desert,  from 
Ajmere  to  the  Indus,  400  miles  in  length. 
And  that  simply  because  in  no  other  way 
could  the  rolling  stock  of  the  narrow 
gauge  travel  from  one  part  of  the  ooun- 
&y  to  the  other.  The  Report  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Council  of  India  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  were  this 
simply  a  question  of  constructing  a  sec- 
tion of  the  existing  line  between  Lahore 
and  Peshawur,  they  would  dismiss  all 
ideas  of  anything  but  a  standard  gauge 
line.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  surely 
open  to  the  House  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  Indian  Government.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  narrow  gauge  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  There  hEid  been  anxi- 
ous endeavours  oa  the  part  of  the  Qt)- 
vernment  of  Lord  Lawrence,  followed 
up  b>"  that  of  Lord  Mayo,  to  find  means 
of  reducing  the  coat  of  railways  in  India, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  continue  a 


system  which  was  causing  so  great  a 
strain  on  the  finances  of  the  coimtry. 
That  was  a  very  laudable  object,  and 
one  which  must  conmiend  itself  to  the 
approbation  of  all  who  had  official  know- 
ledge of  India.  But  the  question  was 
whether,  having  already  expended  about 
£90,000,000  on  5,000  miles  of  railways  in 
India,  it  was  worth  while,  for  the  mere 
saving  of  a  single  half  a  million  of  money > 
to  destroy  the  completeness  and  continuity 
of  their  system  of  communication  ?  More- 
over, had  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  proposed  line,  with  the  new  gra* 
dients,  and  new  curves  which  had  now 
been  adopted,  been  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Government  when  their  un- 
fortunate decision  was  come  to,  he  did 
not  think  that  paltry  saving  woidd  have 
led  Lord  Mayo  to  persist  in  that  break 
of  gauge  at  Lahore  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged inconveniences  and  mischievous 
consequences.  Having  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  a  speech  made  by  Captain 
Qalton,  in  answer  to  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  hon.  Member  com- 
plained that  the  military  oonaiderations 
involved  in  that  question  had  been  made 
light  of  and  put  in  the  background  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The 
means  of  rapidly  bringing  up  supports 
from  the  rear  of  an  army  massed  on  the 
North- West  frontier  had  been  treated  as 
a  very  secondary  matter :  but  if  that  was 
not  a  military  or  strategical  line  of  rail- 
way, he  wished  to  know  what  it  was  in- 
tended for  at  all,  as  it  was  admitted  that 
the  traffic  would  be  of  an  insignificant 
amount  ?  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Indian  Government,  in  deciding  on  the 
question,  had  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
their  military  engineers,  because  there 
had  existed  an  unfortunate  jealousy  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  engineers, 
which  had  produced  injurious  results  in 
reference  to  railways.  He  could  not  see 
in  what  useful  or  constitutional  way  the 
House  could  express  its  opinion  on  so 
great  a  question,  except  in  the  form  of  a 
Resolution  like  the  present,  which  was 
not  one  of  a  hostile  but  of  a  friendly 
character.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion,  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  if  the  Indus  VaUey  as  well 
as  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  Line  was  not 
constructed  on  the  same  gauge,  and  made 
a  continuous  and  integral  part  of  the  ex- 
isting railway  system.  It  was  still  pos- 
sible for  the  Indian  Government  even 
now  to  re<Jonsider  its  decision,  for  no 
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steps  of  any  importance  had  been  taken 
which  need  prevent  the  question  from 
being  re-opened  if  tlier©  were  any  in- 
clination to  do  it.  If  any  expense  had 
been  incurred,  it  could  not  be  so  ^eat 
as  the  cost  of  the  triple  line  between 
Moult  an  and  Lahore,  which  was  to 
make  their  system  fit  in  with  what  they 
proposed  to  do.  The  material  for  bridges 
and  permanent  way  might  aD  be  diverted 
to  Ajmere  or  elsewhere  on  the  nan'ow 
^auge  system.  The  estimate  of  the 
&overnment  for  making  the  triple  line 
was  £360^000,  and  still  further  expenses 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  it.  He  believed  that  it  would  still 
be  the  wisest  course  to  abandon  the 
metre  gauge,  and  he  feared  that  other- 
wise its  adoption  would  in  a  few  years 
prove  to  have  been  an  injudicious  mea- 
sure. 

6iE  8TAEF0ED  NORTHCOTE  saidp 
that  this  subjeet  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  a  simple  one.  There  was  first  the 
question,  if  we  were  now  engaged  in 
considering  as  a  new  question  the  proper 
policy  to  pursue  in  the  construction  of 
lines  in  tidia  generally,  what  policy 
ought  we  to  pursue  ?  Then  we  had  to 
consider,  if  we  were  free  to  act  on  our 
own  responsibility,  what  would  be  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
a  system  in  which  a  great  deal  had 
been  already  done  ?  Again,  there  was 
the  great  question,  what  ought  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  in  a  matter 
which  had  been  properly  left  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  on  which  it  had 
formed  a  decided  opinion  ?  He  ap- 
proachc+d  this  question  without  preju- 
dice^ but  with  considerable  interest,  be- 
cause when  he  was  Secretary  of  Stata 
for  India  this  question  of  railway  ex- 
tension was  very  much  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  India  Office  and  of 
Xiord  Lawrence,  and  it  was  thought 
that  what  was  to  be  done  should  be 
exeouted  on  a  consistent  plan.  A  large 
part  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  India 
had  been  constructed  upon  the  gua- 
rantee system,  which  was  costing  the 
Cbvernment  annually  a  considerable 
Biun.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
many  districts  of  the  country  which 
needed  an  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem. What  had  already  been  done  wae 
laying  a  heavy  burden  on  the  finances 
of  India,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on 
adding  to  those  ejcpensee.  The  conclu- 
mon  come  to  was  that  it  would  be  de- 


sirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  extension 
of  lines  throughout  India,  and  that  they 
should  be  guided  generally  by  the  amount 
of  money  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
select  the  lines  most  likely  to  be  remu- 
nerative, It  was,  however,  considered 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  important  tvo  proceed  at  once,  with* 
out  question  as  to  the  prospects  of  profit, 
on  account  of  political  or  military  rea* 
sons.  All  these  questions  had  been  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  extensions  on 
the  standard  gauge,  for  though  one 
company  had  then  obtained  concessions 
for  tinea  in  Oude  and  Bohilcund  on  a 
lighter  system,  the  question  of  a  nar- 
rower gauge  had  not  engaged  much 
attention.  Among  the  excex>tioual  lines 
which  it  was  thought  desirable  on  poli- 
tical or  military  grounds  to  proceed  with 
at  once,  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  ex- 
tension stood  foremost,  and  connected 
therewith  the  completion  of  the  line  be- 
tween Kurraehee  and  Lahore.  The 
Home  Government  rather  pressed  the 
prosecution  of  those  lines,  and,  Lord 
Lawrence  concurring  in  that  view,  it 
was  understood  when  he  quitted  office 
that  they  would  speedily  be  constructed, 
and  on  the  standard  gauge,  no  other 
plan  having  been  contemplated.  The 
object  in  view  was  not  to  guard  against 
passible  invasion,  but  to  strengthen  the 
North- Western  frontier  and  enable  troops 
and  supphes  to  bo  rapidly  forwarded  in 
case  of  disturbance.  After  he  had  quitted 
office,  Lord  Mayo,  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  Lawrence,  with  characteristic  vigour 
and  grasp  of  mind,  applied  his  practical 
mind  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  tho 
whole  railway  system,  which  he  saw 
ought  to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  no  undue  burden  should  be 
laid  on  the  finances  of  India.  The 
question  of  constructing  railways  on  a 
gauge  narrower  than  the  standard  waa 
considered,  and  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  under  that  system  it  would 
be  possible,  at  a  comparatively  mode- 
rate expense,  to  establish  important 
lines  of  communication  as  feeders  to  the 
main  lines  of  India,  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  extension  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  system  was  still  in  part  on  its 
trial,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  same 
kind  of  question  raised  that  night  with 
respect  to  one  railway  might  be  raised 
with  respect  to  other  railways  which 
might  be  oonstracted.     It  might  be  said 
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that  the  bi'ealc  of  gauge  would  be  a 
great  impediment  to  commerce,  and  that 
there  were  cases  where  it  was  not  ap- 
plicable. The  policy  of  constructing  ad- 
ditional railways  in  India  rapidly  and 
cheaply  had  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  Lord  Mayors  Government,  and  they 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
broke  into  that  policy  by  objecting  to 
its  adoption  in  particular  cases.  "SlV^ien 
the  matter  was  first  brought  imder  his 
notice  he  confessed  he  was  surprised  and 
not  pletised  at  the  contemplated  break 
of  gauge  between  Lahore  and  Peshawur. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter  the 
more  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion. Ho  was  not  convinced  that  if  the 
matter  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
decided  on,  he  would  say  that  the  sys- 
tem now  adopted  was  the  right  one. 
Regarding  the  question  in  the  abstract^ 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  better  that  there 
should  be  but  one  gauge  the  whole  way 
from  Peahawur  to  Kurrachee,  and  from 
Peshawur  to  Calcutta  and  the  East,  and 
that  great  difficxilties  would  be  avoided 
by  the  maintenance  throughout  of  the 
standard  gauge.  He  quite  concurred ^ 
too,  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  un* 
desirableness  of  breaking  up  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  as  it  would  to  some  extent 
be  broken  up  by  the  policy  which  had 
been  adopted.  Again,  he  thought  that 
the  pecuniary  a3 vantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  adoption  of  the  narrow 
gauge  had  been  over -rated,  as  the 
cost  of  re-laying  portions  of  the  line 
would  be  considerable.  Still,  no  doubt 
a  saving  would  be  effected^  especially 
when  they  remembered  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  throwing  out  of  a  branch 
line  to  Dadur,  which  might  lead  to  a 
communication  being  ultimately  estab- 
lished between  the  points  commanding 
the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan  Passes.  It 
would  be  great  economy  to  make  that 
line  upon  the  cheapest  principle  ap- 
plicable to  a  line  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  important  that  there 
should  be  no  break  of  gauge  in  it. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  ho  felt 
himself  in  a  very  balanced  state  of 
mind  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  system,  and  if 
the  matter  were  re9  tnUgra  and  we  were 
the  proper  persons  to  decide  upon  it, 
he  was  bound  to  admit  with  his  pre- 
sent state  of  information  he  should  be 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
hom  Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  L&ing). 


There  were,  however,  two  considerations 
wliich  should  not  be  left  out  of  view. 
The  first  was  that  the  work  had  been 
commenced,  and  that  a  certain  amount 
of  progress  had  been  made  in  it.  A  pai'- 
ticiilar  policy  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
there  would  be  no  little  inconvenience  in 
interfering  with  it  now  and  undoing  what 
had  been  done.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  unfortunate  if  it  should  go  abroad 
that  the  policy  of  making  cheap  rail- 
ways on  the  narrow-gauge  system  had 
been  abandoned  and  discredited.  He 
did  not  feel  very  sure  either  that  it  was 
desirable  we  shoidd  hold  out  to  the  world 
that  it  was  of  such  enormous  and  press- 
iog  importance  that  India  should  have 
the  means  of  rapidly  sending  large 
masses  of  troops  to  the  North- Western 
frontier  against  a  great  European  Power, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  we  had  changed 
our  policy.  What  we  had  to  fear  was 
not  an  advance  on  the  part  of  Eussia, 
but  the  danger  which  arose  from  agita- 
tion in  the  native  mind  in  consequence 
of  a  belief  that  Bussia  was  advancing. 
Was  it  not  probable  that  the  native  mind 
would  be  still  more  agitated  by  any  hasty 
change  of  our  plan  or  policy,  with  a 
view  to  check  that  advance  ?  What 
weighed  with  him  most  was  the  fact  that 
the  matter  had  been  deliberately,  and 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  dis- 
cussed by  the  Indian  Government  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in 
this  country.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Council  appeared  not  to  have 
any  very  strong  opmion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  gathered  from  the  speech  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  India.  There 
must  have  been  a  considerable  division 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for  in  effect 
they  told  the  Government  in  India  that 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  the  matter, 
but  they  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  support  the  Government 
of  India,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  over-ruling  the 
conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived. 
It  would  be  under  the  circumstances  a 
very  delicate  task  for  this  House  to 
pass  any  formal  Resolution  such  as  that 
now  under  consideration,  for  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  to  dictate  the  policy 
which  they  should  adopt.  He  did  not 
suppose,  looking  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  Resolution  came,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  of  a  hostile  character  j 
but  it  woidd  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
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hands  of  the  iDdian  Gt}vemmetit  to  have 
such  a  Kesolutioa  ae  this  placed  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  T\Tien  they  con- 
eidered  that  the  policy  which  the  Reso- 
lution would  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  one  ui^ng  them  to 
incur  greater  expense,  and  to  throw  a 
greater  burden  than  they  think  right  on 
the  Indian  taxpayer,  the  House  ought 
to  he  very  cautious  how  they  adopted 
such  a  Resolution.  He  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
who  took  so  much  interest  in  the  Indian 
taxpayer,  beoa.uae  the  adoption  of  the 
Resolution  might  be  misunderstood.  Ap- 
proaching, therefore,  the  subject  with 
rather  a  leaning  towards  the  hon.  Mover's 
opinion  in  the  abstract,  he  had  clearly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  House 
were  to  formally  place  a  Resolution  of 
this  kind  upon  its  Journals.  The  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  right  and  reason- 
able.  He  did  not  know  if  he  might  go 
BO  far  as  to  hope  there  was  still  time 
for  the  Government  of  India  to  recon- 
sider the  question;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  was  a  question  well  deserving  the 
consideration  which  it  had  received  from 
that  House,  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Mover  would  be  satisfied  vntlk  the  dis- 
cussion, and  would  withdraw  the  Motion, 
and  not  put  himself  and  others  in  the 
position  of  voting  upon  the  Motion, 
thereby  indicating  a  feeling  as  to  its 
merits,  which  it  would  not  be  altogether 
just  to  attribute  to  them. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  ventured 
to  second  the  appeal  made  by  the  right 
hon*  Baronet  opposite.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Orkneys  (Mr.  Laing) 
must  be  sensible  that  all  of  them  ap- 
proached the  discussion  of  this  question 
with  a  prepossession  in  his  favour.  They 
had  had  in  this  country  much  debate 
upon  the  break  of  gauge.  The  greatest 
of  all  the  railway  battles  was  fought  in 
that  House  about  30  years  ago  upon 
that  subject ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
decisive  than  the  victory,  not  only  of 
the  narrow  over  the  broad  gauge,  but  a 
victory  of  unity  of  gauge  over  diver- 
sity of  gauge.  Consequently,  it  had  be- 
come with  them  a  sort  of  fixed  prin- 
ciple. And  we  were  very  slow  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  different  arrange- 
ment. There  were  peculiar  circumstanceks 
in  this  country,  but  they  hardly  detracted 
from  the  general  rule.  Coming  to  the 
question  with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
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the  Motion,  there  were  very  strong 
reasons  why  the  House  ehould  not  at 
the  present  time  commit  itself  to  a  He- 
solution  of  this  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  a  distinct  declaration, 
in  an  abstract  form,  of  a  title  by  the 
House  of  Ciommons  to  give  directions  to 
the  Government  of  India  with  regard  to 
the  executive  detaUa  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  that  would  be  an  important 
precedent  to  establish.  In  the  next 
place,  the  primary  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Resolution  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  financial  burdens  of  the 
people  of  India  ;  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  House  was  a  great  de^ 
stronger  in  cases  where  it  interposed 
even  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  its 
action  presumptively  in  favour  of  those 
who  paid  the  taxes  and  bore  the  expenses 
of  Government  in  any  part  of  the  Em- 
pire than  in  a  case  where  prmd  faci^  it 
would  be  interposing  with  the  direct 
effect  of  adding  to  those  burdens.  Then 
let  them  consider  the  effect  as  regarded 
the  House  itself.  His  hon.  Friend  and 
those  who  supported  him  were,  from  their 
experience  of  railway  matters,  entitled 
to  speak  with  what  corresponded  to  offi- 
cial authority  ;  but  he  would  allow  thai 
there  was  something  a  little  difficult  ia 
the  position  of  the  independent  Member 
like  himself  and  others  who  could  not 
feel  that  they  had  acquired  by  a  tenta- 
tive discussion  of  this  kind  such  a  true 
and  proper  competency  to  deliver  a 
judgment  in  the  matter  as  to  warrant 
their  laying  down  the  law  in  the  shape 
of  a  Resolution.  There  was  this  ^ir- 
ther  consideration — that  the  authority 
of  that  House  never  should,  by  any  vo- 
luntary act  of  theirs,  be  subjected  to 
receive  a  rebuff;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that,  if  they  were  to  pass 
this  Resolution,  such  might  not  be  the 
result.  The  House  would  not  pass  such 
a  Resolution  in  the  case  of  a  Colony 
having  a  representative  Assembly.  Aa 
a  substitute,  India  had  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen independent  of  Parliament.  They 
had  heard  of  the  impartial  attitude  of 
the  Council  of  India  on  this  question, 
but  he  was  not  so  sure  that  the  Council, 
which  Parliament  had  set  up  as  a  sta- 
tutor>'  authority,  might  not  feel  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  oppose  itself  within  the  hmits 
of  its  power  to  the  claims  of  that  House 
to  pass  a  Resolution  of  this  kind.  The 
passing  of  the  Resolution  might  leave 
the  House  in  a  painful  position  in  caee 
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it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
He  did  not  ^v^  a  judgment  of  his  own 
for  or  against  what  had  been  said  of 
the  Government  of  India.  Under 
these  circumBtances,  the  wisest  course 
for  the  House  to  pursue  was  that  which 
had  been  pointed  to  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite.  Those  w^ho  knew  his 
noble  Friend  the  present  Yiceroy  of 
India  when  in  that  House  were  well 
aware  of  bis  just  balance  of  mind  and 
his  dihgence  and  impartiality,  and  would 
readily  believe  that  the  arguments  and 
stateroenta  made  that  night  would  be 
carefully  considered  by  him  and  by  his 
councillors  and  advisers.  But  if  any 
further  pledge  were  wanted,  he  could 
engage  that  the  whole  of  this  diacussion 
should  be  duly  commended  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  IAINQ  said,  he  thought  that 
after  the  speech  which  had  just  been 
made,  and  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  formerly  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  the  best  discretion  would  be 
exercised  by  being  contented  with  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  elicited  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  refrain- 
ing from  pressing  his  Motion  to  a 
division. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


lEELAXB— OTERFLOWINO  OF  THE 
SHANNON,  ^RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY,  in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
loss  and  misery  produced  in  Ireland  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Shannon  and  its 
tributaries ;  and  to  move  that 

'*  The  erilB  brought  upon  a  large  portion  of 
Ireland  by  the  periodical  nooda  of  the  Shannon 
and  her  tributariefl  are  attributable  to  the  state 
of  the  navigation  workfl,  and  to  Iho  neglect  of 
the  zecommendationB  of  the  Commisaionere  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  67* 
and  that  the  navigation  work^^  which  are  the 
property  ol  the  Government,  and  under  their 
excliudre  control,  are  far  behind  the  present 
state  of  engineering  science^  lind  admit  of  grent 
impc^vement  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost ; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  and  right  that,  vhilat 
amply  maintaining  the  meana  of  public  naviga- 
tion, measures  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
relieve  a  district  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  vast  and  unneceesaiy  sufifering  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  useless  impounding  of  the  waters  of 
the  Eiver  Shannon/' 

saidi  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon, 
which  was  under  the  management  of 
the  Government,  was  the  cause  of  a  de- 
gree of  misery  of  which  the  people  in  Eng- 
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land  had  no  notion.  For  about  160  milea 
of  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Shan- 
non was  very  sluggish,  and  presented 
great  obstacles  to  navigation,  which  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  remove,  because 
before  the  invention  of  railways,  inland 
water  communication  had  an  importance 
which  in  the  present  day  they  scarcely 
appreciated.  Under  the  Iii^  Parlia- 
ments, and  after  the  Union  also,  various 
efforts  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1631  that  the  present  works 
were  contemplated.  Reports  were  made 
in  1832  and  1633,  and  in  1834  a  special 
Commission  was  appointed,  which  in- 
eluded  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Sir  Harry 
Jones,  Sir  Eichard  Griffiths,  and  two 
civil  engineers  —  Mr.  Cubitt  and  Mr. 
Bhodes;  but  of  these  gentlemen  one 
only  —  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  —  is  now 
alive.  The  Commissioners  made  not  less 
than  five  Eoports»  accompanied  with 
elaborate  plans,  and  an  estimated  cost  of 
£532^668.  Eventually  the  works  proved 
more  expensive  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  were  consequently  altered 
and  economized,  and,  as  it  has  turned 
out,  in  some  parts  were  seriously  deviated 
from  and  injured;  but  in  the  year  1850 
they  were  reported  to  be  complete,  at  a 
cost  of  £600,000,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Special  Commission  was  dissolved, 
and  the  works  themselves  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  in  whose  hands  they  still  re- 
main. He  would  not  go  into  details 
which  would  be  better  left  to  his  gallant 
Colleague  (Major  Trench)  whose  en- 
gineering knowledge  gave  great  weight 
to  his  opinions.  Of  the  sum  expended 
the  Government  contributed  one  half, 
and  the  other  half  —  not  less  thaa 
£300,000 — was  assessed  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  was  paid,  not  by 
the  landlords  or  owners,  but  by  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  land.  The  money,  after  all, 
was  insufficient  to  complete  the  under- 
taking, and  the  result  had  boon  that  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  people  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  was  made  in 
rainy  years  even  worse  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  In  ordinary  years  there 
was,  perhaps,  some  slight  improvement, 
but  miserably  slight  after  such  an  ex- 
penditure* The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  to  impound  as  much 
water  as  they  could  for  the  navigation, 
and  six  large  stone  weirs  or  dams  had, 
therefore,  been  constructed,  but  no  sluices 
were   attached   to   them ;    and,    conse- 
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qnenily,  the  water  could  never  get  below 
a  certain  depths  and  as  the  Shannon  was 
fed  by  three  large  lakes,  in  rainy  weather 
the  river  rose  very  slowly,  and  the  water 
being  impounded  by  the  weira  spread 
Blowfy  over  the  adjacent  landa  and 
drowned  them.  The  Government  was 
the  possessor  of  these  works »  which  if 
kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  would  im- 
prove both  the  navigation  and  the  drain- 
age, but  which  in  their  actual  condi- 
tion inflicted  great  loss  and  suffering 
upon  the  country  around.  No  one 
would  now  propose  to  build  solid  stone 
walls  across  a  river,  and  provide  nothing 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  an  nnusntQ 
ainoimt  of  water  j  and  with  all  respect 
to  the  eminent  engineers  who  were  em- 
ployed, it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
they  had  committed  a  gross  blunder  in 
this  respect.  Whatever  excuses  might 
now  be  made,  ho  was  certain  that  if  the 
works  were  to  be  designed  in  the  present 
day,  there  was  not  an  engineer  in  Europe 
who  would  repeat  this  disastrous  mis- 
take, and  the  House  ought  to  note  tliat 
iu  the  course  of  the  long,  repeated  and 
expensive  investigations  instituted  by 
the  Government  into  the  state  of  the 
Shannon  of  late  years,  no  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  necessity  of  making 
eluiees  in  these  solid  dams ;  but  the 
question  simply  was  what  form  of  sluice 
Bhould  be  adopted  as  most  likely  to  prove 
effectual?  Having  made  this  prelimi- 
nary statement,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  the  condition 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Shannon  wae  one  of  unexampled 
har*iship,  and  demanded  instant  atten- 
tion. He  did  not  for  one  moment  claim 
that  the  Government  ought  to  drain 
any  man's  land  —  that  was  a  matter 
for  private  arrangement ,  and  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  usual  way  by  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  security  of  the 
land  which  was  to  be  drained ;  but 
he  did  say  that  the  Government  were 
morally  and  equitably  bound  to  see  that 
their  navigation  works  were  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  Lufliot  imnecessary 
injury  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
No  human  being  could  touch  these 
works  except  the  Government,  and  how- 
ever plain  it  might  appear  that  when 
the  waters  were  rising  some  additional 
facilities  should  be  given  to  let  it  run 
off,  nothing  whatever  could  be  done  by 
the  people  to  help  themselves,  but  there 
they  had  to  sit,  powerless,  with  their 
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hands  folded,  and  see  the  ruin  gradually 
coming  upon  them,  through  the  want  fl 
of  sluicing  power.  Human  nature  had  ™ 
sometimes  given  way,  and  the  people 
had  determined  to  destroy  some  oi  tliose 
artificial  obstructions  which  were  bring- 
ing such  losses  and  misery  upon  thecm ;  h 
but  in  every  such  instance  better  couja-  I 
sels  had  prevailed.  Contrasting  this  with 
the  action  of  the  Welsh  in  destroying 
the  toll-bars  some  years  ago  in  Wales, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  draw  no  un- 
favourable deductions  as  to  tlie  patience 
of  Irish  peasants.  In  the  month  of 
November  last  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
Shannon  for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyea 
the  effects  of  the  inundations;  and  in 
rowing  in  an  open  boat,  he  assured  the 
House  that  for  miles  and  miles  they  saw 
the  crops  still  unreaped,  waving  beneath 
the  waters,  and  very  often  found  it  quite 
as  easy  to  row  over  the  fields  as  to  keep 
to  the  channel  of  the  river.  Rather  than 
trust,  however,  to  his  own  description, 
he  would  read  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  lately  addressed  to  The  Iri^h 
Timegf  and  he  thought  it  would  strongly 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House — 

**  The  inhjihitajitB  of  tho  villRgea  of  Golden 
Tsland,  Clonown*  Carriekf  nud  Bcmiuiribbii  atq  in 
a  pitiable  »t&U%  nearly  all  the  hoysGS  bdng  sur- 
rounded mth  water.  Boats  are  anchored  ftt  tho 
drx>r8,  bedis  are  alung  liko  hatnmoeks  from  the 
hmmB  or  rafterfl,  iron  pots  oi'e  phiced  on  lAblea 
or  other  pormanent  fixtures  with  fire«  in  thern^ 
and  in  [many  inatnaoMf  whore  doors  will  admit, 
boats  remain  itationary  under  tho  beds  ready  for 
thf  immediate  exit  of  their  cold  occupants.  Can 
nnythinj^  be  done  to  remedy  this  sad  state  of 
affatrar' 

The  depth  of  water  maintained  over  the 
sills  of  the  various  locks  on  the  ShaDnon^ 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  yossels  from 
one  level  of  the  river  to  another,  was  fiw 
in  excess  of  anything  required  even  for 
the  clumsy  boats  now  employed  in  the 
navigation,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
engineers  of  great  eminence  that  the  in- 
troduction of  sluices  into  tlie  solid  weirs, 
oomhined  with  a  moderate  amoimt  of 
dredging  in  some  places,  would  ef- 
fectually control  all  the  worst  evils  aria- 
ing  from  autumn  floods.  In  providing 
a  remedy  the  Government  would,  no 
doubt»  have  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  their  navigation  works^  but 
he  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pense, they  were  bound  to  put  these 
works  in  reasonable  and  reputable  re- 
pair.    The  proprietors  and  oooupiem  on 
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the  Sharinon  and  tlie  river  Sack  bad 
frequently  asked  the  Government  and 
the  Board  of  the  Works  for  permission 
to  drain  their  lands  at  their  own  cost, 
but  this  reasonable  request  had  been 
invariably  refused.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  put  those  navigation 
works  in  such  order  that  terrible  suffer- 
ings) such  as  those  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, should  no  longer  be  inflicted  on 
thousands  of  helpless  people.  That  they 
should  do  so  was,  he  contended,  a  mat- 
ter of  Imperial  policy.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  Besolu- 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  woiii  **That"  to  the 
end  of  thd  Quc^stiou,  in  order  to  add  the  Trords 
**  the  tn-ile  brought  upon  a  large  portion  of  Ire- 
land by  the?  periodical  floods  of  the  Shannon 
and  hc'T  tributaries  are  attiibutable  to  thp  stAte 
of  the  navigation  works,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
the  recomnicndationH  of  the  ComzniBsioners  ap- 
pointed imder  the  Act  5  and  6  Will.  4,  c.  67  ; 
imd  that  the  nuvigtition  worke^  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  imdor  their 
exclusive  control,  are  far  behind  the  pres^-nt 
state  of  eng:ineering  sdenee,  and  admit  of  great 
improvement  at  a  comparutivcly  modei^te  cost ; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  iind  right  that,  whilst 
amply  maintaining:  the  meana  of  public  naviga- 
tion,'inea»Tai««  nhould  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
reUeve  a  dktriot  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  va«t  and  ujmecseawry  euflering  intlicted  upon 
it  by  tRe  ttselesB  impounding  of  the  waters  of 
the  River  Shannon/'— (.Vr,  MUehell  Htnnj,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  tlie  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
QuestLon.'* 

Me.  M^LABEN  observed  that  the 
origdnal  grant  was  £100^000  for  these 
2,800,000  acres  of  land;  therefore  a 
contribution  of  one  shilling  on  each  acre 
would  raise  £  HO,  000.  Why  should 
not  every  man  with  20  acres  pay  2Qs.  to 
improve  those  acres  ?  and  why  should 
not  every  man  with  1,000  acres  pay 
1,000  shillings  for  the  improvement  of 
his  acres?  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Henry)  seemed  to  have  overlooked  aU 
this,  and  to  have  thought  that  Govern* 
ment  was  in  some  way  or  another  the 
proprietor  of  tliis  navigation^  and  could 
apply  it  to  some  useful  national  purpose. 
Parhament  provided  that  £490,000 
should  be  raised  in  one  lot,  and  that 
when  the  works  were  finished,  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Act  should 
hand  all  over  to  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland.      It    was    assumed  that  they 


would  be  profitable  works ;  for  it  was 
arranged  that  part  of  the  costs  should 
be  paid  by  bonds,  and  part  should  be^^ 
laid  upon  the  land.  The  income  fron 
the  river  was  only  £1,200,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  managing  and  keeping  up  the 
works  was  £3,200  a-year,  so  that  in 
place  of  getting  the  expected  pecuniary 
advantage  out  of  it,  there  was  a  loss  of 
£2,000  a-year.  It  seemed  to  '  ^ 
therefore,  that  the  landlords  should 
themselves  provide  the  money  to  effeo 
the  improvements  to  the  extent  propose 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  afraid 
his  hon.  Friend  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  weakest  link  is  the  strength  of 
the  chain,  and  that  the  shallowest  pa 
of  the  river  was  the  gauge  of  the  size  of 
ship  which  could  pass.  There  might  be 
five  or  siac  shallows,  but  according  tQj 
what  he  had  heard,  if  two  were  deepene€ 
it  might  be  rendered  navigable,  and  hfp 
repeated  that  it  seemed  to  him  this 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  who 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  expen- 
diture. 

Major  TRENCH,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion,  said :  Sir,  unless  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  has  seconded  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  it. 
Before  entering  into  the  matter  which 
is  before  the  House,  I  wish  to  say  one 
word  for  the  infonnation  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  In 
referring  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Mover  of  this  Motion,  **that  he  had 
found  great  depths  of  water  this  year 
on  the  lock  sills,  in  some  cases  13  feet," 
he  said,  that,  though  he  might  have 
found  this  depth  in  the  deep  placesi 
there  might  at  the  same  time  have  beeH^ 
no  more  than  5  feet  on  the  shallows. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  river  is  so  regtilated  that 
when  there  is  a  depth  of  6  feet  on  the 
lock  silU,  there  is  a  depth  of  6  feet 
0  inches  on  the  shallows ;  therefore,  at 
the  time  ray  hon.  Friend  made  his  re- 
gistry of  13  feet  at  the  lock,  there  was  pro- 
bably a  depth  of  13  feet  6  inches  on  the 
nearest  shallows.  After  the  remarks 
which  havG  fallen  from  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  after  the  graphic  descriptions  he  has 
given  us  of  the  state  of  the  counti-y  subject 
to  the  LDundations  complained  of,  it  wlQ 
be  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  by  enlarging  upon  them,  I 
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will  only  say  that  I  can  confirm  them, 
and  say  that  the  passage  he  quoted  from 
a  letter  of  mine  descriptive  of  them  is 
in  no  way  exaggerated.  I  will  pass  on 
at  once  to  some  practical  points  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
My  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague,  the 
Mover  of  this  Motion,  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  it  at  my  suggestion. 
They  are  the  following: — "And  to  the 
neglect  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  5 
&  6  Will  ly.  c.  67."  Now,  Sir,  the 
reason  I  asked  him  to  insert  them  was 
that  hitherto  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
merits  of  this  question  have  been  much 
misunderstood.  An  idea  has  been  pre- 
Talent  that  the  full  intentions  of  the 
Acts,  under  which  the  Shannon  Na- 
vigation Works  were  constructed,  had 
been  carried  out:  this  belief  has,  I 
have  good  reason  to  suppose,  hitherto 
militated  against  the  satisfactory  deal- 
ing with  this  question.  Now,  Sir,  al- 
though I  am  no  lawyer,  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve that  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that 
all  proceedings,  preceding  and  giving 
rise  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  a  certain 
purpose,  may  be  said  to  be  considered  in 
the  spirit  of  that  Act,  more  especially 
if  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Preamble. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  demonstrate  to  the 
House,  that  although  the  works  under- 
taken under  the  Acts  to  which  I  shall 
have  to  make  reference  were  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  River 
Shannon  navigable,  they  also  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish — as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  those  works — an  object  of  immense 
importance  to  an  agricultural  country — 
namely,  "  the  confinement  of  the  river  to 
its  natural  channel,  and  the  relief  of  the 
lands  hitherto  inundated."  To  establish 
my  case,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  show  that 
certain  works  which  ought  to  have  been 
carried  out  were  not  carried  out.  I  do 
not  seek  to  put  blame  upon  anybody; 
but,  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  I  consider 
it  necessary  to  let  the  truth  be  known. 
Now,  Sir,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is 
embodied  in  or  alluded  to  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  an  Act,  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  that  Act.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  Act  5  &  6  Will  lY.  c.  67. 
In  its  Preamble  I  find  allusion  made  to 
certain  surveys — 


"And  whereas  certain  surveys  have  heen 
made  under  the  direction  of  Hie  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whereby  it  appears  that  the 
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whole  course  of  the  said  river may  be 

improved  and  thrown  open,  &c." 


These  surveys  are  those  alluded  to 
by  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  late 
Lord  Derby)  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works,  directing  the  undertaking  of 
those  surveys.  The  letter  is  dated  18tli 
October,  1831,  and  in  it  he  is  instructed 
to  imdertake  inquiries  which 

"  Should  take  within  their  scope  the  beneficial 
results  which  might  be  expected  irom  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  capital  upon  the  River  Shannon, 
both  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation,  and  also  to  the  reclaiming  of  vast 
tracts  of  land,  now  either  inundated  periodically 
by  the  floods  of  that  river  and  its  tributary 
streams,  or  rendered  permanently  incapable  of 
cultivation  from  the  accimiulation  of  waters 
which  are  unable  to  find  a  vent." 

The  instructions  went  on  further  to 
direct  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  report 
his  opinion  as  to 

''The  practicability  and  advantage  of  esta- 
blishing such  a  control  over  the  occasional 
floodings  of  the  Shannon  as  may  tend  to  a  bene- 
ficial drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  bogs  and 
lowlands  through  which  it  passes," 

and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  to  take 
care  "to  connect  with  such  a  view  the 
preservation  of  every  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  navigation  of  this 
great  river."  So  far.  Sir,  I  think  the 
idea  was  navigation  and  reclamation. 
Now,  Sir,  what  does  the  Act  say  about 
it.  In  the  4th  clause  I  find  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  navigation,  it  enacts 
that  "  the  said  Commissioners  for  the 
execution  of  this  Act  shall "  prepare  the 
necessary  plans,  &c.,  alluding  to  navi- 
gation, **  and  for  confining  the  waters 
thereof,  and  preventing  the  inundation 
of  the  contiguous  lands."  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  intention  embodied  in 
the  Preamble  is  clearly  defined.  In 
the  8th  clause  of  the  same  Act  it  is 
enacted  that 

**  Li  case  they  should  find  that  any  particular 
lands  are  likely  to  derive  peculiar  benefit  from 
the  waters  of  such  navigation  being  confined  to 
their  natural  channel,  so  as  to  relieve  such  lands 
from  inundation," 

that  they  should  be  charged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue.  Under 
this  Act,  there  was  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed of  the  most  eminent  civil  and 
military  engineers  of  the  day.  They 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  river.     I  forgot  to 
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mention  that  the  preliminary  surveys,  to 
which  I  have  already  aUudod,  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  by  two  most  able 
men.  Commander  Mudge,  B.N,,  exe- 
cuted that  for  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
river,  and  the  fresh  water  portion  was 
executed  hj  Mr.  T,  Bhodea,  C.E.  His 
[Report  was  approved  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners^  and  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  him  wore  adopted  in  the  very 
elaborate  series  of  recommendations, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  sections,  which 
they  prepared.  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  them,  but  merely  state  that,  in 
1839,  the  Act  2  &  3  Vivt.,  c.  61,  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plana  and  recommendations  of  the 
Oommissiouers.  In  the  Preamble  of  this 
Act,  with  some  few  quotations  from 
which  I  must  trouble  the  House,  I  find 
it  recites  the  passing  of  the  Act  5  &  6 
Will  lY.,  c.  67,  and  alludes  to  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  it 

'•for  the  Tturpofle  of  ascertaimng  the  works 
necc'ssarj^  to  be  executed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  miii  n&^igation  ....  and  for  the  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned/' 

What  other  purposes  ?  If  not  those  to 
which  I  have  called  attention  1  The  Act 
then  goes  on  to  say^ — 

*'  And  whereiui  the  said  nmps  and  plans  are 
now  deposited  with,  and  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  Commissionera  of  Her  M/ijcsty's  Treasury, 
and  it  ifl  expedient  that  the  Boveml  works  men- 
tioned and  described  in  tlie  maps  and  plans 
aforesaid  should  be  carried  into  execution*  -  .  . 
Be  it  enacted  .  ,  ,  that  the  eerejal  works 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  maps  and  plans 
aforesaid  shall  be  carried  into  full  and  complete 
execution.*' 

The  remaining  clauses  of  this  Act  prin- 
cipally relate  to  finance  and  to  the  giving 
of  powers;  but  in  the  38th,  42nd,  and 
44th  clauses,  I  find  allusions  made  **to 
the  drainage  to  be  effected  under  this 
Act,**  I  ask  the  House  whether,  so 
far,  it  is  not  of  opinion  that  drainage  and 
the  relief  of  lands  were  intended  ?  Now, 
*Sir,  this  Act  was  for  the  puri>06e  of 
carrying  out  certain  works ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  not  be  incorrect  in  saying  that  tho 
'' letter  of  the  Act,**  as  regards  the  works, 
may  be  taken  from  the  very  elaborate 
and  carefully  prepared  plans  referred 
to  in  the  Preamble,  and  that  the 
"fipint  of  the  Act'*  may  be  taken  from 
the  Eeports  accompanying  those  plans, 
which  are  descriptive  of  them  and  of 
their  objects.  I  have  these  plans  and 
Reports  here ;  they  ore  very  voluminous. 


I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
them  all ;  but  I  have  made  such  extracts 
from  them  as  I  consider  necessary  to 
establish  my  case.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  find  that  the  Commis- 
sioners took  the  same  reading  of  the  Act 
of  1 835  that  I  take.  I  shall  have,  I  fear, 
to  trouble  the  House  at  some  length ;  but 
as  this  case  has  not  been  thoroughly  put 
forward  before,  I  will  ask  for  its  patience 
and  indulgence.  My  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague  has  given  a  very  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  weirs  or  dams,  and  of  their 
effects  upon  the  country,  Now,  I  will 
read  from  page  14  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  dated  December  5th,  1837,  in 
which  they  describe  the  object  of  these 
weirs  as  being 

"  To  pen  vip  the  water  to  a  certain  height,  so 
as  to  pr^crve  in  the  driest  scaaons  a  depth  of 
6  feet  6  inches  in  the  aballowest  parts ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  extending  their  length,  &c. 

we  anticipate  bucJi  an  increased 

rapidity  in  the  discharge  of  the  waters  in  wet 
seasons,  as  to  prevent  the  flat  meadowlanda  ad- 
joining the  river  hanks  heing  flooded  as  they  ai-e 
at  present  diuing  at  least  six  months  m  the 
year.** 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  in  this  Report 
I  find  a  special  description  given  of  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  the  weir  at 
Killaloe — ^of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently — and,  of  course,  tho  works 
to  be  accomplished  in  connection  with  it. 
It  was  intended  '*  for  the  regulation  of 
the  waters  as  far  as  Meelick,*'  and  its 
working  was  thus  foretold — 

**  In  winter,  or  times  of  heavy  rains,  there  will 
be  an  overfall  adequate  to  tho  discharge  of  tho 
supTrfliioiis  waters,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evils 
arising  from  the  overflowing  of  %aflt  districts  of 
land  adjoining  the  river  and  lake,  wliich  are 
in\mdated  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months  and  frequently  during  autumn/' 

The  intention  was  excellent,  doubtless, 
and  might  have  been  accomplished  if 
the  works  designed  had  been  carried  out. 
In  another  passage  in  the  same  Eeport 
they  recommended  that  the  works  ui>on 
the  Upper  Shannon  should  be  undertaken 
before  the  *'  Limerick  Navigation,"  on 
account  of  *^  the  navigation  being  in  a 
most  imperfect  condition,  and  the  country 
suffering  greatly  from  the  effects  of 
inundataons/*  I  now*  Sir,  take  up  an- 
other Report,  dated  February  21  st,  lS3iJ^ 
to  show  that  the  Commissioners  up  to 
the  period  just  preceding  the  passing  of 
tho  authorizing  Act,  were  still  con- 
templating the  relief  of  lands.  In  the 
very  first  page  of  this  Beport,  they 
classify  that  which  they  have  to  submit 
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under  two  heads.  Under  the  first,  thej 
enter  "the  surveys,  designs,  and  esti- 
mates for  works  ....  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  and  drainage." 
In  the  5th  page  of  the  same  [Report, 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  works  are  de- 
scribed as  being  "  to  remove  shoals,  eel- 
weirs,  milldams,  projecting  points,  and 
other  obstructions  to  the  navigation  and 
orainage."  I  might  go  on  quoting  pas- 
sages to  the  effect  which  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish; but  I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
quoting  more,  except  to  refute  the  only 
argument  which  can  be  brought  against 
my  case.  That  argument  would  be 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  Eeport  ol 
the  Commissioners,  with  reference  to 
the  provisions  of  Clause  8  of  the  Act  of 
1835.  It  is  in  page  19  of  their  second 
Beport,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  With  regard  to  an  applotment  upon  indivi- 
duals, in  proportion  to  the  benefit  to  accrue  to 
their  lands,  we  had  that  measure  long  under  oui 
anxious  consideration.  We  had  the  extent  oi 
the  flooded  lands  accurately  surveyed,  and  em- 
ployed valuators  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  probable 
eff(M;t8 ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the 
precise  extent  of  these  prospective  advantages. 
.  .  .  .  The  tax  must  be  so  inconsiderable,  so 
difficult  to  applot  and  to  levy,  and  of  so  irri- 
tating a  character,  that  we  cannot  perceive  how 
it  can  be  done  wiUi  justice,  and  th^^ore  do  not 
reoommend  its  being  attempted." 

Now,  Sir,  I  believe  it  has  been  stated 
that  because  these  lands  were  not  spe- 
cially assessed, 'as  provided  imder  the  Act, 
that  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  if 
they  are  swamped.  I  beg  to  submit  that 
this  passage  cannot  be  taken  as  a  public 
declaration  that  the  secondary  object  with 
which  the  works  were  to  be  undertaken 
was  to  be  ignored ;  for,  in  almost  juxta- 
position, I  find  the  following  brilliant 
description  of  the  change  which  the 
Commissioners  hoped  to  make  in  the 
face  of  the  country.  It  is  in  page  17 
of  the  same  Beport,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed— 

**  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  successful 
reg^ulation  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
such  as  we  anticipate  from  the  effects  of  the 
weirs  ....  will  cause  a  great  though  imcqual 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  lands  that  are 
subject  to  the  floods ;  such  as  are  naturally  fer- 
tile, though  now  covered  by  herbage  of  a  coarse 
quality,  may  hereafter  be  tillfnl,  and  become 
profitable  under  arable  cultivation,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, may  be  continued  as  meadows,-  but  of  a 
very  superior  quality ;  and  many  portio'ns  of  the 
lanos  relieved  from  the  most  injurious  inunda- 
tions, will,  in  future,  be  susceptible  of  irrigation 
at  pleasure." 

Now,  Sir,  those  who  read  this  Beport 
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cannot  have  anticipated  that  relief  was 
not  to  be  afforded,  and  those  who  penned 
it  must,  it  is  naturally  to  be  presumed, 
hame  intended  that  the  good  they  antici- 
pated would  be  accomplished.  Again, 
among  the  closing  observations  of  the 
Commissioners,  in,  I  believe,  their  last 
Beport,  which  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1839, 1  find  that  in  adverting 
to  the  heavy  charge  which  it  was  in- 
tended shoidd  fall  upon  the  counties, 
they  say — 

*<It  is  true  that  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
assessed  on  the  different  counties  and  districts  is 
considerable,  but" — and  they  go  on  to  encourage 
them  to  bear  it  cheerfully  by  adding — **  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  caUowis,  after  the  waters 
shall  have  been  duly  regulated,  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  temporary  sacrifice." 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  could  go  on  quoting, 
I  think  I  have  extracted  enough  from 
these  Beports  to  show  that  the  districts, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  rendered  chargeable  without 
a  miirmur,  must  have  done  so  in  full 
confidence  as  to  the  results  that  were  to 
be  obtained  to  the  country.  To  say 
that  the  lands  were  not  especially  chargt^d 
for  immediate  relief  under  the  8th  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1835,  and  therefore  that 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  is  no 
argument.  As  my  hon.  Friend  has 
said,  the  river,  once  the  works  were 
completed  and  it  was  declared  navigable, 
became  public  property;  and,  oeing 
under  the  sole  guaroianship  of  the  Go- 
vemment,  the  occupiers  of  the  lands 
adjoining  it  became  powerless  to  help 
themselves,  as  far  as  drainage  is  con- 
cerned, imless  the  river  bo  first  placed 
in  a  condition  amply  to  discharge  its 
flood  and  drainage  waters.  Before  I 
close  the  Beports  of  the  Commissioners, 
I  will  trouble  the  House  with  one  more 
quotation,  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
words  which  I  got  my  hon.  Friend  to 
insert  in  his  Motion.  The  passage  is 
among  the  general  observations  of  the 
Commissioners  concerning  the  works  to 
be  undertaken,  and  is,  I  apprehend,  of 
g^eat  importance.  Knowing  full  well 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  bringing 
the  waters  of  the  river  into  perfect  regu- 
lation, and  that  failure  would  result  if 
any  fit  of  economy  was  to  prevent  tlie 
thorough  execution  of  all  the  main 
features  of  the  works  recommended  :  they 
say,  at  page  12  of  their  second  Beport — 

"  Should  it  even  be  thought  advisable  to  defer* 
for  the  present,  the  execution  of  any  part  of  oiir 
plan,  we  recommend  that  each  successive  portion 
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ahould  Tje  so  undertaken  as  to  lead  to  the  oven- 
tuiil  attAininoat  of  a  p<irfoct  work." 

Now^  Sii%  without  wishing  to  find  faulty 
or  to  raise  any  feelings  of  bitterness  in 
any  quarter,  I  feel  bound,  in  ju&tice  to 
the  country  affected,  to  state  what  any- 
body who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
through  these  books  of  evidence  will  see 
to  be  a  fact,  and  what,  in  part,  I  know 
from  personal  observation  to  be  a  fact, 
and  tnat  is,  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  OommissionerB  were  not  carried 
outj  more  especially  as  regards  the  re- 
moval of  shoals  and  the  increasing  of 
the  sectional  area  of  the  river  in  places 
where  it«  discharging  powers  are  un- 
equal to  the  calls  that  are  made  upon 
them*  Immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1839,  the  works  were  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  the  course  of  their  pro- 
gress  much  good  was  done.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  works  have 
made  the  extent  of  the  inundations 
greater  than  formerly.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  House  is,  that  certain 
works  not  having  been  carried  out,  and, 
as  my  hon.  Friend^s  Eosolution  has  it» 
some  of  those  executed  —  the  weirs — 
being  behind  the  times,  the  country 
is  placed  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  that  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  the  result.  But  to  continue. 
Great  relief  was  in  plat^ea  afforded; 
but  this  was  rather  by  works  of  ^  ^  de- 
struction ' '  than  of  ' '  construction. '  *  The 
eel- weirs  which  covered  the  shoals  were 
removed,  giving  immediate  relief;  but 
the  shoals  on  which  they  were  situated 
were  not  removed,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to 
the  ejttent  intended.  Sir  Richard  Gbiffitha 
*— the  only  survivor  I  believe  of  those 
eminent  men  whose  recommendations 
were  so  wise— accounts  for  this  in  his  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1865,  by  saying  that 
after  the  upper  surface  was  dredged 
away  they  came  on  rock  which  they 
could  not  dredge,  so  it  was  left.  No 
additional  efforts  were  made  for  securing 
the  eventual  attainment  of  a  **  perfect 
work."  Numerous  serious  deviations  of 
this  nature  were  made.  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  mentioning  many  of  them. 
I  will  mention  two,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  and  the  importance 
of  these  deviations.  These  I  have  in- 
spected myself,  so  I  can  speak  of  them 
with  confidence.  At  Moelick,  before  the 
works,  the  river  separated  into  two 
channels,  enclosing  a  very  considerable 


island.  Xlie  works  contemplated  the 
closing  of  one  and  the  increasing  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  other  in  a  compen- 
sating degree  so  as  to  give  discharging 
room  for  the  waters  and  depth  for  naviga- 
tion. Now  what  was  done  ?  One  channel 
was  closed  ;  the  other  was  not  widened 
and  deepened  as  contemplated.  The 
House  can  imagine  the  consequences  to 
the  country  behind,  all  along  the  flatreach 
up  to  Banagher  j  but  the  non -removal 
of  this  very  important  shoal  made  its 
importance  apparent  as  soon  as  the 
navigation  opened.  I  think  it  was  in 
1 847,  it  was  found  that  the  boats  touched 
this,  which  was,  and  ought  to  have  been 
removed.  What  was  done  ?  Was  it 
removed  ?  No  !  A  timber  superstruc- 
ture was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  weir, 
in  order  to  retain  water  upon  this  shoal 
to  enable  boats  to  pass.  The  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evils  on  the  country  above 
can  be  understood.  One  other  place  I 
will  allude  to  is  Killaloe,  situated  at  the 
loot  of  Lough  Derg.  At  this  place, 
immense  discharging  power  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  vast  quantities  of  waters 
which  come  upon  it  to  be  let  off.  It  was 
intended,  as  shown  by  the  plans — which, 
I  consider,  form  part  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
Hament — to  widen  the  channel  between 
the  Lough  and  the  weir,  to  remove  a 
large  quantity  of  shoal^  and  certain 
islands  which  obstructed  the  passage 
of  the  waters,  and  to  place  the  weir 
at  a  certain  level.  What  was  done? 
The  lake  was  lowered,  and  the  chan- 
nel dried.  The  work  of  removing 
the  shoal  was  commenced,  but  never 
finished,  the  islands  were  not  removed, 
the  channel  was  not  widened  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  contemplated,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  weir  was  built 
six  or  seven  inches  higher  than  the 
approved  level.  Now,  six  or  seven  inches 
may  appear  small  and  insignificant  to 
many  hon.  M»^mbe^^  present  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  country  ;  but  let  me 
assure  them  that  six  or  seven  inches  aro 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  country 
like  that  between  Portumna  and 
Meelick.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  enough  to  show  that  the 
recommendations  were  not  carried  out 
in  many  essential  points,  and  that  the 
consequence  has  not  been  the  relief  of 
the  lands  from  inundation.  The  inun- 
dations are  still  aa  described  by  my 
hon»  Friend  the  mover  of  this  Resolu- 
tion.     The  people  along  the  river  who 
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▼ere  rated,  beliere  that  thej  paid  for 
relief  from  liability  to  inundations,  and 
I  really  think  I  IiaTe  shown  that  they 
ou^ht  to  hare  obtained  auch  relief.  My 
hon.  Friend  I  think  is  mistaken  in 
fancying  that  aJI  those  far  removed 
from,  and  those  near  the  river,  paid  in 
like  proportion  for  the  works.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  baronies  ad- 
joining the  river  were  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  on  account  of  the  benefits  that  were 
to  aocrue  to  them.  I  recollect  when  I  was 
a  child  hearing  rather  an  aronsing  story 
connected  with  the  collection  oi  thu 
rate.  A  farmer  who  held  a  good  deal 
of  land  near  the  river  was  called 
upon  one  day  for  his  money.  He 
pretended  ignorance  of  what  the  call 
was  for,  and  when  the  collector  said 
it  was  for  the  Shannon  Improvements, 
and  that  the  charge  was  assessed  upon 
his  land,  he  said  that  he  would  willingly 
pay  the  coUeeU^r  if  he  would  show  him 
his  farm.  They  looked  out,  and  found 
that  it  was  totally  covered  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to 
ask  what  advantage  has  been  obtained 
by  this  vast  expenditure  of  money? 
AgriculturaUy,  I  may  say  none.  I  may 
even  go  farther,  and  say  that  a  complete 
bar  hits  been  put  to  the  improvement  of 
the  low  lying  saturated  districts.  Then, 
as  to  navigation,  I  Ao  not  deny  that, 
taken  from  that  point  of  view  only,  there 
is  a  navigable  river  with  some  fine 
I'X'ks  and  wharv#-6  upon  it,  but  there  is 
no  traffic.  While  the  means  of  naviga- 
tion hav*,'  been  afi'ord*^,  the  improvement 
of  the  <M^untry,  which  would  have  created 
a  traffic,  lias  been  prevented.  That  the 
traffic  i«  very  in<;<iU8iderable  I  can  de- 
monntrate.  I  have  extract<.*d  from  the 
It^iturnK  in  the  Library  of  this  House  an 
account  of  the  re<'eiptH  from  and  expen- 
diture on  tlie  maintenance  of  this  navi- 
gation. They  show  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance.'  lias  exceeded  the  receipts 
from  toUw  and  wharfage  from  the  year 
1852  iAi  1872,  by  thcHumof  £32,320  bt.ld. 
That  in  what  has  been  gained  (?)  by  the 
incomplete  carrying  out  of  the  works  at 
a  coHt  of  £000,000.  hut  how  has  this 
deficiency  been  made  good?  I  will 
tell  you.  The  navigation  is  endowed. 
I  called  for  a  Keturn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  HesHion  which  the  House  was 
plcafted  \a)  order.  Wo  have  not  yet  got 
it ;  }>ut  I  believe  that  when  we  do  get  it, 
it  will  show  us  that  a  remnant  of  the 
money  raised  by  the  counties  and  granted 
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by  the  Treasixxy  zonamB  miea^pencrad, 
and  is  at  present  invested  in  oartBin 
buildings,  lands,  and  premises,  which 
are  not  required  for  the  puxposes  of  the 
navigation,  except  to  meet  the  deficit  by 
means  of  their  rents.  I  will  explain  to 
the  House  how  these  monies  canie  to  be 
80  invested.  Under  the  Act  all  Tnills, 
water-lights,  and  fisheries  were  bought 
up,  80  that  the  complete  cantrol  of  the 
wster  might  be  obtained.  Now.  Sir,  I 
TnajTifAiTi  that  when  ^nfll  premises  and 
weirs  were  purchased  for  this  purpose, 
many  of  tlie  mill  sites  might  hare  been 
sold  again,  less  Hieir  right  to  dam  izp 
the  river,  and  a  oonsiderable  sum  cxf 
money  might  thus  have  been  realised  to 
have  gone  towards  the  completion  of  the 
approved  works.  I  hope  the  money 
value  of  such  premises  may  be  made 
available  to  aaeiBt  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  carrying  out  the  measure, 
which  I  trust  the  Government  wiQ  see  fit 
to  introduce.  I  maintain  that  when 
it  was  found,  or  oonsidered,  necessair  to 
leave  certain  essential  works  undone, 
the  counties,  which  were  joint  partners 
with  the  Treasuzy  in  paying  for  them, 
dunild  have  been  amsnlted  and  asked  if 
they  would  pay  more,  before  the  non- 
performance A  these  works,  and  the 
subsequent  reporting  of  them  as  com- 
plete, was  decided  upon.  The  counties 
were  unrepresented  on  the  Commission, 
and  relied  in  full  faith  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  approved  works  would 
be  carried  out.  The  approved  works 
were  not  carried  out,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  I  consider  that  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Government. 
i  do  not  seek  to  lay  blame  on  any  indi- 
vidual ;  but,  in  justice  to  my  country, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  this  plainly. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Shannon  was 
in  Scotland,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  would,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  his  brother  Members,  be 
far  more  zealous  to  obtain  justice  for 
his  country  than  we  have  been  in 
Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  asked 
what  are  the  remedies  for  these  evils? 
The  question  has  been  inquired  into  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
the  day ;  but  they,  like  doctors,  diflFer. 
Their  rival  reports---doubtles8  all  good — 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  Ireland.  I  will  not  presume 
to  comment  on  them ;  but  I  will  make  a 
few  oommonHBense  suggestions,  which  I 
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hop©  the  Government  will  cause  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  any  meaaure  they  may  see  fit  to 
introduce  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques* 
tiou.  I  will  first  say,  that  1  think  if  the 
Government  was  to  propose  to  this  House, 
that  the  important  defects  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  approved  works  should 
now  be  made  good,  this  House  would 
willingly  consent  to  that  which,  in  jus- 
tice and  equity,  is  right  and  reasonable. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  natural 
obstructions  should  be  removed,  as  there 
is  a  fall  of  only  4  inches  in  the  mile  on 
the  greater  part  of  tliis  river.  The  dauxs 
or  weirs  ought,  of  course,  to  be  mo- 
dernized and  fitted  with  suitable  sluices. 
But  in  connection  with  whatever  works 
they  may  propose,  I  would  most  earnestly 
urge  upon  them  the  fact  that  however 
important  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Shannon  may  have  been  before  tlie  in- 
troduction of  railways,  its  importance 
now  cannot  be  considered  aa  having  pre- 
cedence of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  I  would  urge  upon  them 
that  it  is  unuecesaary  to  keep  an  excep- 
ti final  draught  of  water  between  KiUaloe 
and  Leitriui.  The  draught  of  water  be- 
tween Kill  aloe  and  Ijinxerick  is  4  feet 
10  inches;  between  Lei  trim  and  Lough 
Allen,  it  is,  I  believe,  4  feet  6  inches ; 
the  maximum  afforded  by  the  other 
canals  in  counection  with  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches,  and  but  few  of  the  boats  navi- 
gating the  Shannon  at  present  draw 
more  than  4  feet  6  inches.  I  would, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  urge  that  the 
draught  on  the  river  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  that  on  the  canals.  This  change 
in  connection  with  the  other  requisite 
works  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
tlxe  country.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent 
in  the  county  Limerick,  among  some 
who  are  nei'vous  and  fear  that  they 
might  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those 
bortluring  upon  the  Upper  Shannon  if 
the  general  level  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  was  reduced.  Now,  let 
me  assure  the  lion.  Members  for  Lime- 
rick, who  I  see  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hoiise,  that  there  is  no  need  for  appre- 
hension on  this  score.  If  the  waters 
are  lowered,  as  I  hope  they  may  be  from 
and  above  Kilialoe,  there  will  be  so  much 
less  water  in  and  saturating  the  coun- 
try.  The  normal  level  will  be  changed ; 
but  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
more  water  will  fall  in  the  country 
than  heretofore.  Thus  the  discharge  will 


be  no  greater  than  heretofore.  There 
will  be  this  great  difference  between  the 
new  state  of  affairs  and  the  present.  If 
the  waters  are  lowered,  the  lakes  can  be 
used  for  storing  flood  waters,  to  be  let 
off  at  pleasure  when  their  discharge  will 
inflict  least  injury  on  the  reaches  below. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  means 
of  controlling  the  Hood-waters.  I  would 
beg  to  remark  that  every  foot  of  lower- 
ing in  Lough  Eee  and  Lough  Derg  will 
give  storage  room  for  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  each.  A  great  amount  of 
control  might  thus  be  obtained. 

I  must  thank  the  House  for  having 
given  me  its  attention  so  long.  I  wUl  not 
trespass  upon  its  time  much  longer-  I 
was  very  anxious,  as  we  have  a  strong 
case,  to  let  it  be  known ;  more  especially 
as  I  felt  certain,  from  the  answer  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  ^exchequer  gave  me  on  the  last 
evening  of  last  Session,  that  it  must 
hitherto  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
House.  On  that  occasion  he  told  me 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  introduce 
a  measure,  if  he  saw  any  prospect  of 
carrying  it,  but  that  he  was  not  encou- 
raged by  the  reception  which  his  mea- 
sure of  1 870  had  met  with  in  the  House. 
I  have  since  then  been  doing  all  I  can  to 
ventilate  it,  and  I  have,  at  some  length, 
put  it  before  the  House  now,  feeUng  that 
it  only  lias  to  bo  understood,  to  insure  its 
being  dealt  with  in  a  just  and  equitable 
spirit.  I  have  not  put  forward  my  state- 
ment in  any  unfriendly  spirit  to  anyone. 
Jam  anxious  to  show  the  Government  that 
there  is  a  strong  case,  and  a  suffi^ciently 
strong  one  to  insure  a  favourable  recep- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  measure  which 
I  hope  they  may  see  fit  to  bring  for- 
ward. I  am  sure  that  the  selection  of 
the  works  requisit^e  might  safely,  and  in 
all  confidence,  bo  left  to  the  highly- 
efficient  Gentlemen  who  now  preside  at 
the  Board  of  Works.  I  believe  that 
though  thei-e  are  nominally  three,  there 
are  only  two  working  Commissioners; 
their  hands  may  be  already  very  fuH, 
but  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  I  think  that  the  country 
may  have  every  confidence  that  if  works 
are  again  to  be  undei*taken  they  will  be 
thoroughly  carried  out.  There  is  one 
jx>int  m  connection  with  this  question 
which  I  forgot  to  observe  upon — that  ia, 
that  it  is  not  the  people  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon  alone  who  suffer  by  the 
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present  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Dis- 
tricts at  a  dist^ncG  from  tlie  Shannon 
are  kept  unimproved  and  uuimprovablo, 
I  believe  there  are  several ;  but  I  can 
speak  for  one,  in  which  I  live  myself — 
that  is,  the  valley  of  the  Suck,  This 
valley,  with  its  72,000  acres  of  inun- 
dated and  injured  lands,  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition.  Since  the  year 
1845  or  1846  there  have  been  repeated 
efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners within  this  district  to  improve 
their  nver.  They  began  their  efforts  in 
a  most  laudable  spirit,  in  the  famine 
year,  when  their  desire  was  to  afford 
employment  to  the  famishing  poor.  It 
has  never  been  drainedj  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  iShannon,  and 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  that  district 
are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  be  allowed 
to  drain  their  own  river,  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  House  will  only  consent 
to  the  Shannon  being  placed  in  a  xiroptT 
state,  I  have  now  occupied  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  am  afraid,  too  long ;  but 
before  sitting  down  I  will,  with  its  per- 
mission, mention  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred to  myself  while  travelling  along 
the  Shannon  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  making  an  inspection  of  that  river, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  desolation  which  it  spreads.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  county  Tipperary  that  I 
met  a  most  respectable  looking  man  on 
the  river*s  bank ;  he  earned  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and  seemed  ready  to  shoot 
anything  that  came  in  his  way — [^  lauyh\ 
— of  course,  I  mean  in  the  way  of 
game.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  mim, 
and  very  kindly  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
information  regarding  the  floods  and  tlie 
river  generally.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, and  after  he  had  ascertained  the 
object  I  had  in  view,  he  exclaimed  to 
me,  **Ah,  sir,  if  we  had  more  gentle- 
men in  the  country  like  you  there  would 
bo  no  shooting  at  all,"  To  this  observa- 
tion, I  replied,  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  change  for  the  bettor  to  have  those 
dismal  swamps,  with  which  we  wero 
fflirrounded,  occupied  by  cattle  and 
ihriving  homesteads,  instead  of  by  snipe 
and  wild  fowl,  but  1  re-assured  him  by 
saying,  that  even  if  the  river  was 
lowered  there  would  always  be  some 
duck  and  snipe  shooting.  Ho  rejoined » 
•*That  is  not  the  sort  of  shooting  1 
mean  j  '^  so  I  asked  him  what  he  did 
mean,  '  *  Landlord  shooting,  to  be  sure  !  * ' 
he  replied.    [^LaughUf\~\    Now,  Sir,  one 
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may  laugh  at  the  man's  innocent  re- 
joinder ;  but  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not,  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  as 
that  advocated  would  tend  much  ta 
produce  contentment.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  conferring  a  great  and  lasting 
benefit  on  the  country,  as  it  would 
greatly  develop  its  agricultural  resources, 
and  it  woidd  bring  in  its  train  prosperity 
and  an  increased  revenue. 

TuE  CIIANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE* 
QUEE  said,  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
liesolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (ill*.  Henry)  traced  the  eYili^  com- 
plained of  to  two  sources — one  the  bad 
state  of  the  navigation  works,  and  the 
other  the  neglect  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners.  It  might  be  true 
that  those  recommendations  had  not 
been  followed  ;  but  that  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion. In  1836  two  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  make  inquiries,  and  they 
reported,  among  other  things,  in  favour 
of  the  construction  of  weirs  and  sluiees 
in  certain  places.  An  Act  was  parsed 
to  give  effect  to  certain  of  the  recom* 
mendations  made,  but  it  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  weirs  and  sluices.  The 
Report  had  not  therefore  been  neglected. 
It  had  been  considered  and  a  portion  of 
it  rejected.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
floods  in  the  Shannon  were  attributable 
to  the  state  of  the  navigation  works. 
Those  works  were  partly  paid  for  by  the 
baronies  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
partly  by  the  Government,  and  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  floods  were  caused  by 
them,  or  that  they  were  otherwise  than 
beneficent  to  the  Shannon  and  the  land 
adjoining.  In  the  year  18G2  the  Go- 
vernment appointed  Mr,  Bateman,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject,  to  make 
inquiry.  That  gentleman  stated  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  works  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  would 
reheve  the  land  from  floods,  and  that 
tliis  anticipation  had  been  realised  was 
proved  by  the  final  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  improvement  of  the 
Shannon,  He  also  stated  that  the  in- 
juries complained  of  had  not  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  works  recommended  by  tlie 
Commissioners ;  but  still  the  injury 
sustained  was  considerable,  and  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  rendered 
the  preservation  of  the  cropa  very  pre- 
carious. That  was  true ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
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sfcruofion  of  tho  works,  as  had  been  urged. 
He  (the  ChanceOor  of  the  Exchequer) 
believed  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
to  be  altogether  a  useless  affair,  and 
would  bo  glad  to  do  away  with  it^  if  it 
wero  not  that  it  would  cost  too  much  in 
compensation.  The  real  cause  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Shannon  was  its 
great  length  and  sluggishness.  Through- 
out its  whole  length  of  1 40  miles  it  had 
only  143  feet  fall,  97  feet  of  which 
waB  in  tho  last  1 5  miles.  For  1 25  miles 
it  hod  only  46  feet  fall,  and  for  23  miles 
it  had  scarcely  any  fall  at  all.  Sluices 
would  not  mend  the  difficulty ;  nothing 
would  remedy  it  but  deepening  and 
widening  the  bed  of  the  river»  but  that 
would  involve  too  large  an  expenditure. 
The  Motion,  taken  altogether,  seemed 
to  charge  the  G-ovcmment  with  having 
caused  the  whole  of  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  to  call  upon  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury for  the  funds  necessary  to  correct 
them.  He  could  not  possibly  attend  to 
the  Motion  in  that  light ;  if  he  did  m,  it 
would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  works  having 
more  claim  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Government.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

Ma.  SYNAN  said,  the  Government 
in  the  year  1870  undertook  to  expend 
£100,000  in  completing  the  works  on 
the  Shannon,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners, 
but  the  Bill  containing  the  proposal  was 
unf ortu n ately  rej  ect ed .  He  t hou gh  1 1  h  ey 
were  bound  to  adhere  to  that  under- 
taking now,  under  tho  circumstances 
which  had  occurred.  He  asserted  that 
one  of  the  engineers  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  view  the  works  had  reported  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  injured  the 
lands,  and  on  that  ground  he  claimed 
compensation  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  NEYILLE-GREN^TLLE  said, 
the  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non exactly  corresponded  with  what  tho 
people  in  some  parts  of  Somersetshire 
had  to  contend  against,  except  that  the 
people  hving  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non had  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  by  the  Government. 
He  trusted  the  Government  would  be 
firm  in  their  resistance  of  such  demands 
as  that  contained  in  the  Motion ;  com- 
pliance would  only  excite  the  jealousy  of 
leas  favoured  districts  in  England,  He 
thought  that  if  the  Government  would 
bring    in  a  Bill  to  amend  their  own 


drainage  Act,  or  pass  a  special  Act  to 
enable  tliose  districts  to  be  properly 
drained,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  tax 
the  lands  benefited,  a  very  material 
benefit  would  result. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BMEN  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  should  have  taken  up  a  position 
to-night  so  different  from  what  he 
occupied  when  ho  brought  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subject.  The  contention  of  the 
Irish  Members  was  that  a  contract 
was  made  witli  the  Government  for 
the  execution  of  a  perfect  work  j  the 
people  paid  their  share  of  the  cost, 
£300,000,  and  yet  the  work  was  left 
incomplete.  This  was  no  begging  peti- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members. 
All  they  asked  was  that  the  Government 
should  perform  their  part  of  the  contract, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
flooded  by  their  imperfect  works, 

Mr.  W.  ORMSBY  GORE  knew  some< 
thing  of  the  river,  as  he  lived  within  a 
few  yards  of  its  banks,  and  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  want  of  drainage,  thej 
amount  of  traffic,  and  what  had  beoni 
done  upon  it.  It  was  lamentable  to  see 
the  losses  which  frequently  fell  upon  the 
unfortunate  inliabitanta  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river ;  losses  which  w*a'e 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  fomih 
weir.  Although  that  weir  had  been  re- 
commended to  be  removed,  it  was  still 
standing,  and  materially  stopped  the 
outfall  of  the  water. 

Mr.  O'CONOR  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  draining  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  said  that  drainage  only  spread 
the  evil.  Ho  asked  lor  some  more  ex- 
plicit assurance  of  what  the  Government 
Intended  to  do  than  had  been  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
hoped  the  Government  would  be  sup- 
ported in  the  event  of  its  bringing  in  a 

Bill. 

Mr.  beady  said,  he  supported  tho 
Motion.  £300,000  had  been  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  yet 
nothing  had  been  done.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  take  the  matter  into 
their  consideration,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding a  better  remedy  for  the  disastrous 
stttte  of  things  that  at  present  existed. 

CoLOKEL  WILSON-PATTEN  said,  ho 
did  not  believe  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  inundations  wore  caused  by  the  works 
which  had  been  constructed ;  but  he 
agreed  that  anything  that  would  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  ShannoUi 
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and  improve  drainage  also,  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  He  hoped  that 
the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a 
division,  but  that  the  matter  would  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Colonel  VANDELEUR  said,  he 
thought  that  there  were  works  on  the 
Shannon  which  should  be  completed,  so 
that  the  drainage  might  be  improved. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  this  Eesolution  affirmed  that  the 
works  on  the  Shannon  caused  the  mis- 
chief complained  of.  that  Government 
funds  should  be  applied  to  remedy  the 
mischief.  It  was  simply  this  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  declined 
to  sanction.  He  denied  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  receded 
from  the  position  he  took  up  two  years 
ago. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £85,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  (in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  £853,600  already  votea  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1872-73),  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will 
come  in  course  of  pajTnent  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1873,  for  the 
Establishment  of,  and  Expenditure  incurred  by, 
the  Army  Purchase  Commissioners,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  the  remaining  Commissions  of  Gen- 
tlemen at  Arms." 

Lord  ELCHO  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee report  Progress  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  (I  o'clock). 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Lord ElchOf) — 
put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(2.)  £841,900,  Army  Purchase  Com- 
mission, &c. 

House  resumed, 

Kesolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day  next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  'till  Monday  next. 

Colonel  Wihon  Patten 
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ARMY  REGULATION  ACT— ABOLITION 
OF  PURCHASE.— QUESTION. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  rose  to 
ask  tlie  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
War  Department,  Whether  the  military 
authorities  are  prepared  to  take  into 
consideration  the  grievances  of  which 
certain  officers  of  the  Army  complain  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  purchase ; 
and  also,  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  said  authorities  ?  His  Grace 
said  that  before  he  put  the  Question  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 
That  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  he  thought,  to  the  whole  of 
the  country,  and  of  vital  importance  to 
the  officers  whose  case  he  wished  to  have 
considered.     It  would  be  idle  to  deny  to 
their  Lordships'  House  and  the  country 
that  for  some  time  considerable  discon- 
tent had  prevailed  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  purchase  and 
the  Act  passed  in  the  year  1871.     He 
fancied  that  something  like  three-fourths 
of  the  officers  now  on  home  service  had 
grievances   to    bring    forward.      They 
thought  they  were  very  much  injured 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and,  as  was 
seen  not  long  ago,  they  had  been  pro- 
pared  to  bring  their  case  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  shape  of  Petitions  to  both 
Houses.    Now,   ne  desired  to    remind 
their  Lordships,  before  touching  upon 
that  part  of  the  case,  that  the  abolition 
of  purchase  was  not  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    The  Legislature  had  refused  to 
sanction  an  Act  in  which  it  was  em- 
bodied, and  purchase  was  abolished  by 
Her  Mi^esty  in  Council,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.    Well, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
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grievances  arising  from  that  abolition, 
the  officers  to  whom  he  alluded  resolved 
on  petitioning  Parliament ;  and  he  must 
say  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
unreasonable  in  any  body  of  men  com- 
bining to  bring  their  case  prominently 
before  the  puhtic.  But  when  the  fact 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
ilhistrious  Duke  Coram anding-in-Chief, 
His  Eoyal  Highness  deprecated  the  move- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  was  sub- 
versive of  good  order  and  discipline  in 
the  Army*  The  moment  that  the  dis- 
approbation of  His  Royal  Highness  was 
intimated  to  the  officers  they  took  no 
further  steps  to  approach  Parliament. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  the  course 
adopted  in  the  matter  by  the  illustrious 
Duke  was  not  the  right  one ;  because, 
fortunately,  the  Army  of  this  country 
was  the  Queen's  Army,  and  not  the 
Army  of  Parliament ;  and  therefore  he 
concurred  with  His  Eoyal  Highness  in 
thinking  that  the  proper  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  was  not  to  petition  the  Legis- 
lature. He  believed  the  correct  course 
was  for  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
through  the  medium  of  a  Commission 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  herself. 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that 
during  the  debates  on  the  Army  Bill,  in 
1871,  HerMajesty*s Ministers,  as  a  strong 
argument  in  its  favour,  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  arrangement  then 
proposed  was  satisfactory  to  the  officers 
of  the  Army.  Captain  Vivian,  who  was 
at  that  time  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Department,  and  who  had  since 
been  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Abolition  of  Purchase, 
when  on  one  occasion  speaking  of  the 
measure  which  was  then  under  discus- 
sion,  said — 

"  Day  by  day  h©  was  more  convinced  than 
before  thai  officem  outside  the  Houite  were  not 
diaaitiafled  with  the  principles  on  which  the  BiU 
Wia  Iwaed*  ....  From  what  he  could  learn, 
either  hy  himaelf  or  through  friendB,  he  could 
assert  that  the  officers  were  Butiafied  with  the 
ihoHtion  of  purchase  on  the  princij^lee  which 
the  GoTerDment  had  adopted  in  thoir  Bill." — 
[3  Hansard^  ccvi.  1547.] 

Again,  when  Mr.  Hardy  proposed  to 
refer  the  claims  of  the  officers  to  a 
Special  Commission,  Mr.  Card  well  said — 

**The  principle  of  the  CTOvemment  BiQ  was 
not  properly  deacribed  as  being  one  of  compen- 
sation.  It  was  rather  a  complete  indemnity 
given  to  every  class  of  officers  for  their  fair 
pecuniary  claiins.  The  proviaiona  of  the  Bill 
would,  he  hoped,  be  found  to  he  so  Hberal  that 
Uie  Houae  would  at  onoe  he  dispoded  to  aasent  to 


them  without  the  iiiteipoBition  of  the  delay 
which  would  bt*  caused  by  inferring  it  to  a 
Select  Committee," — [3  Mansard^  ccv.  988,] 

He  need  not  quote  similar  passages  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  speeches  made 
hy  the  Members  of  the  Groverament 
when  the  Bill  was  being  discussed  by 
ParHament.  Those  he  had  quoted,  and 
the  recoDection  of  their  Lordships  would 
bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Ooremment  represented  that  the  officers 
were  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
Well,  now  that  after  the  Act  had  been 
for  some  time  in  operation  the  officers 
were  dissatisfied,  surely  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion. The  officers  said  that  the  in- 
demnity was  not  complete;  but  Mr. 
Card  well  had  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  that  it  should  be.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  used  these  words — 

'*  The  intention  of  the  BiU  la,  and  the  result 
-will  be  as  fai'  as  Ues  in  my  power,  that  no  ofiicer 
shall  be  a  luSerer  by  thia  Bill  I  wish  that  the 
arrang^ement  should  be  a  full  and  complete 
indemnity,  and  nothing  more/' 

Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said^ — 

*' It  certainly  was  not  intended  by  him  to 
inflict  any  inconvenience  or  loss  upon  any  officer 
to  which  he  would  not  be  subjected  if  the  BiU 
did  not  pasB. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Hichmond)  prayed  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  words 
he  had  just  quoted,  because  they  were 
important  words.  In  another  speech 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  regretted  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  what  the  officers  said ; 
which  remark  showed  that  before  the 
Bill  passed  the  Government  were  willing 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  officers  who 
woiild  be  affected  by  it.  The  case  he 
waa  bringing  under  the  notice  of  their 
LordshipB  had  no  reference  to  any  one 
particular  class  of  officers.  Certainly, 
the  question  was  not  one  of  injury  done 
to  monied  officers,  because  the  officers 
principally  affected  were  the  non -pur- 
chase officers  under  the  old  system,  and 
more  particularly  officers  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks.  In  1 856,  there  was  a 
Hoyal  Commission  to  consider  the  case 
of  officers  in  our  India  Service  who  had 
a  guarantee  ;  and,  in  reporting  the  Com- 
mission, made  this  statement — 

*'  It  is  obvious  that  a  Parliamentary  guarantee 
given  under  these  circumstanoeB*  and  referring 
to  privileges  and  advantages  aa  regards  promo- 
tions and  otherwise,  and  not  to  rights*  capable  of 
being  eniorced  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  is  to  be 
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eoDilniai  nci  menihr  aeoording  to  the  letter,  1^ 
alio  aeoovdtiig  to  the  hoiumr  and  goodfiuthof 
anjr  enfiageiiieiit^  and  according  to  what  may 
reaMfmMy  Tie  mippoaed  Uj  have  been  the  mean- 
ing oonreyed  hy  it  to  those  'to  idiom  it  was 
addreasr^" 

Though  there  was  no  Parliamentaiy 
ffoarantee  in  the  case  cf  the  officers  of 
we  British  Army  who  entered  under  the 
purchase  system,  there  was  an  imder- 
standing  with  them,  which  the  abolition 
of  purchase  suddenly  put  an  end  to; 
and  he  would  now  ask  their  Lordships 
to  consider,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
illustrations  which  he  would  bring  before 
them,  without  mentioning  names,  the 
injustice  which  the  change  had  inflicted 
on  the  officers.  He  wotdd  first  take  the 
case  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  who  had 
purchased  his  commission  as  ensign  for 
£450,  and  had  got  all  his  other  steps 
without  purchase.  At  the  end  of,  say, 
20  years  he  had  his  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  if  he  sold  out  he  could  have 
obtained  £4,500  under  the  old  system. 
That  was  a  provision  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children.  He  would  take  an 
officer  who  had  only  reached  the  rank  of 
captain  after  15  years'  service  at  the 
time  the  Act  passea.  The  compensation 
paid  to  him  would  be  only  £1,800 ;  but 
if  the  abolition  had  not  been  carried  out 
ho  would  have  attained  his  majority  and 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  then  his  com- 
mission would  have  been  worth  £4,500, 
a  sum  which  he  could  not  obtain  for  his 
family  in  consequence  of  the  change. 
On  the  faith  that  they  could  go  on  from 
step  to  stop  in  that  manner,  and  sell  out 
when  their  commission  became  valuable, 
many  hundreds  of  officers  had  entered 
the  service.  He  might  take  another 
case — that  of  the  junior  major  of  an 
infantry  regiment,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  reductions  which  were  then  made, 
was  forced  to  retire  on  half-pay.  He 
was  reconciled  to  being  unattached  for 
some  time  because  he  knew  that  by  the 
rules  of  the  service  he  would  come  back 
at  a  future  time,  to  sell  if  not  to  serve. 
In  addition  to  the  price  of  his  commis- 
sion, ho  would  probably  have  received  a 
bonus ;  but  if  he  wished  to  retire  now 
ho  could  only  sell  his  half-pay  rank. 
Ho  would  give  another  illustration,  which 
was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  become  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  in  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment. He  might  have  gone  on  step  by 
step  till  he  got  the  command  of  the 
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regiment,  and  at  the  end  of  20  yeazs 
he  might  have  sold  his  commiimion  for 
£5,000  or  £6,000.  Now,  he  would  only 
get  the  price  of  the  rank  which  he  held. 
Had  this  gentleman  known  that  pur- 
chase would  be  abolished,  it  would  naye 
been  better  for  him  to  have  stopped 
regimental  sergeant-major.  But  the  offi- 
cers whose  case  was  the  one  of  the 
fi;reatest  hardship  were  the  officers  who 
had  been  put  on  compulsory  half-pay — 
the  officers  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Kinea, 
of  the  Ceylon  Bifles,  and  of  the  Weat 
India  Begiments.  They  had  had  reason 
to  hope  that  numbers  of  them  would  g^ 
on  full  pay  again.  In  a  pecuniary  sense 
their  case  was  very  hard.  He  thought 
he  had  shown  that  there  was  a  case  for 
inquiry,  and,  with  the  numerous  prece- 
dents for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  much  difficulty  in  the  case.  He  could 
not  ima^e  a  tribunal  better  adapted 
for  inquiry  into  the  grievances  alleged 
by  the  officers  than  such  a  Commission. 
He  could  not  believe  that  in  this  free 
country,  where  every  man,  however 
humble  or  however  poor,  had  a  right  to 
demand  justice,  it  would  be  said  that 
the  officers  of  the  Army  were  the  only 
men  who  were  not  to  have  their  griey- 
ances  redressed  or  their  complaints 
inqiiired  into.  He  would  conclude  by 
asking  his  noble  Friend,  Whether  the 
milituy  authorities  are  prepared  to  take 
into  consideration  the  grievances  of  which 
certain  officers  of  the  Army  complain  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ;  and,  also,  what  steps  are  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  said  authorities  ? 

Eakl  DE  la  ware  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  reduce  this  case  to  a  level  of 
comparison  with  that  on  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  placed  it,  but  really  the  matter 
was  simply  one  of  account.  The  noble 
Duke  seemed  to  forget  that  the  abolition 
of  purchase  must  be  taken  with  its  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  its  advantages; 
but  the  noble  Duke  was  so  moved  by  the 
grievances  of  the  officers  whose  case  he 
advocated,  that  he  took  no  account  of  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  and  were  de- 
riving from  the  abolition  of  which  they 
complained.  Now,  at  starting,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  days 
of  progress  the  officers  of  the  Army  must 
be  prepared  to  row  in  the  same  boat 
with  other  classes  of  the  community; 
and  no  class  of  the  community  coidd 
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get  exactly  what  it  wanted.  Why? 
Boeauee  there  was  usually  an  inexorable 
ditibrence  between  the  views  of  those  who 
had  to  give  and  those  who  wanted  to  take. 
There  were  some  disadvantages  in  the 
non-purchase  system ;  but^  making  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  arrangements 
made  on  the  abolition  of  purchase  were 
of  such  a  character  that  the  officers  of 
the  Britisli  Army  were  treated  with  a 
liberality  and  fairness,  with  a  reason 
and  justice,  which  deprived  them  of  all 
right  to  make  the  complaints  they  had 
put  forward.  On  clear  grounds  of  pubHc 
policy  it  had  become  necessary  to  reeon* 
struct  our  militajy  system,  and  the  great 
stronghold  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  reconstruction  was  tho  purchase 
system.  When  it  was  resolved  to  do 
away  with  this,  the  Government  and 
Parliamont  recognized  the  claims  of  the 
officers,  not  only  for  the  regulation 
amoimts  paid  for  their  commissions,  but 
for  the  sums  paid  in  excess  of  the  regu- 
lation price^ — so  that  a  great  number  of 
officers  had  obtained  money  to  which 
they  had  no  right  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  service.  They,  at  leasti 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Those  who 
had  purchased  at  the  regulation  price 
wore  not  so  fortunate.  The  object  of 
the  scheme  of  aboHtion  was  to  afifect  the 
maximum  of  benefit,  and  do  the  minimum 
of  injury^  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would  never 
for  one  moment  listen  to  tlie  claims  now 
put  forward  through  the  noble  Duke. 
The  money  paid  for  steps  in  the  Army 
was  so  much  money  put  out  at  invest* 
ment:  tho  gentlemen  who  had  paid  it 
would  receive  back  their  actual  invest- 
ments; but  they  could  not  be  Hstened 
to  when  asking  for  compensation,  be- 
cause it  had  been  determined  by  the 
country  that  there  should  be  no  more 
investments  in  that  way.  They  must 
find  some  other  sources  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  money.  Officers  who 
wished  to  remain  in  the  Army  as  a  pro- 
fession, must  bear  in  mind  the  very  great 
advantage  that  aboMtion  of  purchase  was 
to  them.  It  would  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  of  officers  who  had  money  to  play 
leap-frog  over  the  heads  of  officers  who 
were  without  it*  What  did  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  say  on  the  subjeot  ?  That  he 
had  been  passed  over  three  times  by 
men  who  had  money  because  he  had 
none :  and  that  of  the  three  who  had 


passed  over  his  head  two  were  fools,  and 
the  other  was  a  drunkard.  So  deeply 
did  that  distinguished  man  feel  the 
grievance  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  pur- 
chase system,  that  he  said  he  would  not 
have  remained  in  the  service  if  he  had 
the  means  of  living  out  of  it.  There 
were  many  officers  who  received  much 
more  than  they  had  ever  paid.  He 
would  now  point  to  a  defect  in  the  new 
system.  He  thought  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Abolition  of  Fur- 
chase  ought  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  include  among  those  en- 
titled to  compensation  officers  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  oiclnded — for  in- 
stance, old  officers  who  at  the  time 
of  the  reduction  were  placed  on  the 
half-pay  list  without  any  desire  of 
their  own.  They  had  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  j  but  if  that  one 
inequality  were  redressed,  he  would  say 
that  a  large  measure  of  substantial  jus- 
tice had  been  and  would  be  meted  out 
to  tho  officers  of  the  British  service  under 
the  arrangements  of  1871. 

TiTE  DiTKE  OF  SOMEESET  said,  that 
having  served  as  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mission which  considered  the  subject  of 
Abolition  of  Purchase,  he  felt  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  the  discussion. 
He  desired  to  state  that  he  went  into 
that  Commission  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chase system ;  but  during  the  progress 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commisfiion,  and 
from  the  evidence  that  he  heard  given, 
he  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  de- 
sii'able  to  abolish  that  system.  It  was 
felt  by  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  Commission  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  providing  a  scheme 
which  would  do  justice  to  all  parties; 
and  accordingly  he  had  watched  the 
measure  of  1871  with  the  closest  interest. 
Having  done  so,  he  must  say  there  were 
two  pomts  on  which  he  was  dissatisfied. 
He  did  not  think  Parliament  had  done 
justice  to  the  Army,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  think  it  had  done  jus- 
tice to  the  public.  The  evils  to  which 
he  referred  would  arise  from  the  slow- 
ness of  promotion.  The  promotion  in 
the  Army  would  be  so  slow  that  they 
would  have  to  meet  it  hereafter  by  the 
adoption  of  some  further  measure.  With 
reference  to  the  question  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Eichmoud)  he  thought  there  was  a 
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case  for  further  inquiry.  He  agreed 
that  the  officers  should  not  petition  Par- 
liament in  the  matter — it  was  a  mistake 
for  officers  of  the  Army  or  officers  of  the 
Navy  to  appeal  to  Parliament ;  but  for 
that  very  reason,  if  it  was  felt  there  was 
a  grievance,  there  ought  to  be  an  in- 
quiry. He  would  not  go  into  any 
grievances,  because  he  knew  that  those 
technical  details  were  difficult  of  expla- 
nation, and  he  was  not  competent  for 
the  task ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  by  some  competent  authority.  The 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  (Earl 
De  La  Warr)  said  there  was  a  balance  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  but 
surely  it  was  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1871  that  what  was  just  and 
fair  should  be  done  in  respect  of  the 
officers.  If  the  intention  of  Parliament 
had  not  been  carried  out,  surely  it  was 
its  duty  to  do  now  what  it  intended  to  do 
in  1871.  ^^ 

LoED  VIVIAN  said,  that  no  doubt 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  had 

Sut  forward  the  best  plea  he  could  for  the 
abolition  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  but  he  had  heard  no  argu- 
ment from  the  noble  Earl.  He  thought 
that  an  inquiry  by  Boyal  Commission 
was  the  proper  course  of  procedure,  be- 
cause he  did  not  approve  Petitions  to 
Parliament  from  officers  of  the  Army; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  necessary 
that  Parliament  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  any  grievance  that  really  existed,  in 
order  that  they  might  apply  the  remedy. 
For  himself,  he  beUeved  that  a  grave 
injustice  had  been  done,  and  thought 
there  should  be  inquiry  by  an  inde- 
pendent authority.  The  noble  Earl  had 
told  them  that  the  officers  of  the  Army 
were  in  the  same  boat  with  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  For  himself, 
he  should  not  like  to  be  in  any  boat  of 
which  the  War  Office  had  the  steering. 

Lord  ABINGER  said,  he  hoped  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
would  be  more  successful  in  his  Motion 
than  he  himself  was  last  year  when  he 
made  a  somewhat  similar  attempt.  He 
was  surprised  that  after  his  many  years 
in  the  service  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
De  La  Warr)  was  not  better  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  officers;  but 
the  noble  Earl  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  he  would 
have  remembered  that  on  the  question 
of  paying  the  officers  money  down,  the 
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Government  majority  was  reduced  to 
16.  With  reference  to  the  petitions 
which  officers  had  intended  to  send  to 
Parliament,  he  would  beg  to  point  out 
that  there  had  been  nothing  at  all  like 
<<  combination,"  and  in  that  respect  he 
thought  the  noble  Duke  might  be  mis- 
understood. He  was  entirely  against 
the  signing  by  officers  of  Petitions  ad- 
dressed to  Parliament,  because  he  re- 
garded the  practice  as  a  dangerous  one, 
and  as  opposed  to  one  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  military  discipline  ;  but  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  Colonel 
Anson  had  been  exceedingly  careful 
that  there  should  be  nothing  like  even 
the  appearance  of  combination.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  colonel  did  not  send 
any  forms  of  Petitions  to  the  Guards, 
the  Cavfidry,  or  colonels  of  regiments. 
The  Petitions  were  the  individual  Peti- 
tions of  subalterns.  When  the  signing 
of  those  Petitions  was  stopped  no  fewer 
than  1,600  had  been  already  signed, 
which  showed  that  there  must  be  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Army..  There  was 
no  great  difficulty  in  stating  what  the 
question  was  between  the  Government 
and  the  officers.  In  his  opinion  the 
proposition  put  forward  by  tne  Gx)vem- 
ment  was  not  fair  to  the  officers,  for  it 
would  subject  them  to  an  amount  of  loss 
exactly  equivalent  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  pocket  by  death- vacancies. 
Even  to  what  were  called  the  **  fortu- 
nate men,"  it  was  not  fair,  because  it 
left  them  in  a  very  much  less  favour- 
able position  than  that  which  they  would 
have  occupied  if  purchase  had  not  been 
abolished.  Besides  this  pecuniary  loss, 
the  senior  officers  would  nave  a  right  to 
complain  that  those  serving  under  them 
were  in  a  better  position  than  themselves. 
When  first  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  purchase  was  under  discussion  in  that 
House,  he  had  made  a  proposition  which 
he  believed  was  a  very  fair  one,  and 
would  give  general  satisfaction.  It  was 
that  the  Gt>vemment  should  give  the 
officers  the  option  —  say  within  six 
months— of  receiving  their  regulation 
money  down,  or,  on  quitting  the  service, 
receiving  the  whole  of  the  regulation 
and  over-regulation  money.  The  de- 
mands of  the  officers  and  the  justice  of 
the  case  might  thus  be  met. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  wished,  before  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Bichmond)  specific  answers  to  the 
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Questions  which  he  had  put  on  the 
Faperi  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arguments  b  j  which  those  Questions  had 
been  prefaced.  He  was  anxioxxs  at  the 
outset  to  guard  himself,  he  might  add, 
against  being  supposed  to  pronounce  any 
anticipatoiy  opinion  with  respect  to  cases 
which  had  not  yet  been  brought  officially 
under  the  notice  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  but  he  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  made  a  somewhat  tfja  parte 
statement  with  reference  to  the  griev- 
ances to  which  he  had  drawn  their  Lord- 
ships' attention.  He  concurred  with 
the  noble  Earl  behind  him  (Earl  De  La 
Warr)  in  thinking  that  no  statement 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  one  which 
did  not  contain  both  a  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor side  of  the  account.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  case  against  him  would  be 
limited  to  the  non-purchase  officers,  and 
he  was  glad  to  notice  that  one  time- 
honoured  argument  was  omitted,  at  all 
eveutSi  by  the  noble  Duke  ;  that  argu- 
ment had,  however,  been  revived  by  a 
subsequent  speaker,  who  alleged  that 
the  purchase  officers  having  paid  for 
their  commissions  and  their  earUer  steps 
considerable  sums  of  money,  were 
now  practically  doing  the  same  duties 
and  serving  at  a  less  rate  of  pay  than 
their  brother  officers  who  had  laid  out 
BO  money  at  all.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  those  gallant  officers 
had  served  under  precisely  similar  dis- 
advantages. The  Government  had  not 
made  their  case  worse  ;  while  if  the 
House  would  look  for  a  moment  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  these  officers 
gained  very  considerably.  They  now 
risked  a  much  less  sum  than  that  with 
which,  like  a  mill-stone  round  their 
necks,  they  formerly  went  into  action, 
and,  besides  this,  they  secured  their 
further  promotion  without  further  pay- 
ment. They  were,  therefore,  not  losers, 
but  gainers  by  the  way  in  which  they 
were  afFected  by  recent  changes.  Pass- 
ing from  those  to  the  ease  of  the  non- 
ptirchase  officers,  there  were,  it  appeared 
to  him,  some  in^K>rtant  considerations 
which  the  noble  Duke  opposite  had  over- 
looked. The  noble  Duke  opposite  said 
that  many  of  those  officers,  on  entering 
the  Army,  had  paid  for  their  first  com- 
missions with  the  reasonable  hope  of 
serving  on  until  they  had  reached  a 
grade  when  they  would  be  able  to  sell 
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out  for  a  good  sum,  and  thus  make  pro- 
vision for  their  families.  The  result  of 
the  changes  made,  the  noble  Duke  went 
on  to  argue,  would  be  to  limit  a  captain 
in  November,  1871,  to  receive  £1,800, 
instead  of  a  larger  sum,  and  for  the 
officer  in  his  opinion  so  aggrieved  the 
noble  Duke  demanded  that  compensa- 
tion in  some  shape  should  be  given. 
The  noble  Duke  was,  however,  entirely 
in  eiTOr  in  supposing  that  a  captain  so 
situated  would  necessarily  be  limited  to 
the  receipt  of  £1,800;  and  further,  he 
would  rise  in  his  profession  with  a  faci- 
lity which  had  not  previously  existed, 
and  he  would  be  able  at  the  proper  time 
to  commute  the  higher  grade  of  half-pay 
to  which  he  became  entitled.  In  man}" 
cases,  that  commuted  half-pay,  taking 
into  account  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, would  make  the  officer's  posi- 
tion by  no  means  so  disadvantageous 
as  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to  apprehend. 
He  would  now  pass  from  the  merits  of  the 
case  to  the  possibihty  of  compensating 
officers  in  the  position  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Duke.  How  did  the  noble  Duke,  he 
would  ask,  propose  to  distinguish  in  that 
respect  between  the  case  of  purchase 
and  n on -purchase  officers  ?  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  say  that  A  or  B  be- 
longed to  the  one  class  and  not  to  the 
other,  and  that  therefore  his  next  step 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
come  to  him  gratuitously.  Purchase 
and  non-purchase  officers  could  not  be 
thus  distinguished.  There  were  officers 
who  purchased  their  earlier  steps,  and 
obtained  the  later  ones  without  pay- 
ment; there  were  others,  again,  who 
began  as  non -purchase  officers,  and 
eventually  purchased  a  step  of  promo- 
tion later  in  their  military  career.  If, 
then,  any  attempt  was  made  to  distin- 
guish between  the  case  of  an  officer 
aggrieved,  as  alleged,  and  others  who 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  aggrieved, 
it  must,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  result  in 
creating  inextricable  confusion.  The 
noble  Duke  went  on  to  refer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  half-pay  officers.  He  said  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  officers,  some 
of  whom  had  been  placed  on  half-pay 
owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Army,  who  might  before  the  recent 
changes  were  made  have  expected  to  be 
brought  back  without  payment  by  His 
Eoy^  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,   and  to  have  sold  out  when  so 
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bronglit  back,  and  obtained  their  OYer- 
regulation  money.  He  must,  however, 
remind  the  noble  Duke  that  it  was  a 
yeiy  rare  thing  for  an  officer  situated 
as  he  had  described  to  be  brought  back 
except  after  a  money  payment.  His 
Boyal  Highness  would  correct  him  if  he 
was  wrong,  but  he  believed  that  the 
only  instance  in  which  such  a  thing 
occurred  was  when  there  was  what  was 
known  as  "  a  dear  vacancy,"  or  when 
it  became  necessaiy  to  bring  in  an  officer 
for  some  particular  purpose,  or,  again, 
in  the  event  of  an  augmentation  of  the 
Army.  The  chance,  therefore,  of  being 
brought  back  was  so  minute  that  the 
grievance  complained  of  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial one.  The  grievance,  moreover, 
was  one  which  existed  long  before  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  and  had  been 
caused  by  reductions  in  the  Army, 
which  placed  these  officers  in  a  position 
of  for^d  inactivity.  He  should  like, 
however,  to  show  the  House  how  offi- 
cers on  half-pay  had  by  recent  changes 
been  affected  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
Since  November,  1871,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  had  been  brought  back  to  full 
pay.  who,  had  not  purchase  been 
abolished,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  for  his  restoration.  Seven 
majors  also  had  been  brought  back; 
three  of  whom  would  have  had  to 
pay  ;  10  captains,  seven  of  whom  would 
have  had  to  pay;  and  24  lieutenants, 
11  of  whom  would  have  foimd  them- 
selves in  a  similar  position.  He  wished, 
in  addition,  to  point  out  another  allevia- 
tion of  the  hali^pay  list  arising  from  the 
fact  that  59  half -pay  colonels  had  been 
provided  for  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  brigade  centres  scattered 
throuffhout  the  country ;  while  the  whole 
of  the  half-pay  lieutenants  eligible  for  em- 
ployment had  been  brought  back.  The 
recent  changes  had,  therefore,  operated 
distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  that  very 
class  of  officers  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Duke,  had  been  treated  so  unjustly. 
As  to  another  complaint  which  had  been 
made,  that  relating  to  exchanges  be- 
tween officers,  he  could  not  see  how, 
after  money  payments  had  been  abo- 
lished, it  would  be  possible  to  permit  a 
continuation  of  pecuniary  arrangements 
of  this  kind,  except  so  far  as  they  came 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
War  Department  with  the  concurrence 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness.  Turning  to 
another    aspect   of  the    question,    the 
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noble  Duke  behind  him  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  spoke  of  a  double  injustice, 
one  to  the  officers  and  the  other  to  the 
public,  contending  that,  in  spite  of  what 
had  been  done  to  secure  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion, something  like  a  dead-lock  would 
be  produced.  The  time  for  considering 
how  to  remedy  a  dead-lock  would  be 
when  that  dead-lock  had  arisen.  It  had 
been  argued  in  the  public  prints  that 
there  was  such  a  dead-lock  at  this  mo- 
ment because  the  age  of  the  captains 
lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  was 
very  much  above  the  normal  standard. 
That  fact  was,  however,  easily  explained, 
because  the  captains  in  question  were 
officers  whose  length  of  service  had  ne- 
cessarily been  very  great,  and  who,  fljid- 
ing  the  obstacles  that  were  formerly  in 
their  way  removed,  were  now  rapidly 
obtaining  the  promotion  from  which  they 
were  so  long  debarred.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  &ie  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Abinger)  involved  the 
immediate  re-payment  of  a  part  of  the 

Surchase  money  of  the  officers.  He  (the 
[arquis  of  Lansdowne)  could  not  un- 
derstand how  such  a  proposal  could  be 
adopted.  Under  the  purchase  system 
an  officer  was  entitled  to  realize  the  value 
of  his  commission  in  a  certain  event,  and 
in  a  certain  event  only;  but  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  proposed  that  although 
that  event  did  not  occur,  the  officer  ou^t 
to  be  paid  the  money  nevertheless.  That 
seemed  a  very  strange  proceeding,  and 
was  an  arrangement  to  which  those  who 
had  to  And  the  money  would  no  doubt 
strongly  object.  The  noble  Duke  behind 
him  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  suggested 
that  the  War  Department  should  use 
for  some  such  purpose  the  money  which 
Parliament  had  voted ;  but  there  was  a 
great  fallacy  in  saying  that  Parliament 
had  voted  those  £8,000,000.  Parlia- 
ment had  voted  nothing  of  the  kind. 
When  purchase  was  aboHshed  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  told  the  House  what 
the  anticipated  cost  of  the  arrange- 
ment might  be.  That  was  an  esti- 
mate, and  an  outside  estimate ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  an  actual 
and  the  estimated  simi ;  and  if,  because 
their  estimate  had  been  so  many  mil- 
lions, they  were  to  pay  that  or  any  large 
amount  down  on  the  nail,  they  would  be 
exceeding  the  powers  given  them  at  the 
time.  With  regard  to  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Militwy  Authorities  were  pre- 
pared to   take  into   consideration  the 
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gri€!vanoeB  of  whioli  certain  officers  of  the 
Army  complained  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  he  (the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne)  answered  that  the  Mili- 
tary Authorities  were  prepared  to  take 
that  subject  into  their  consideration.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  bj  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Army  on  the  other;  but  he  was  sure 
their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him 
that  that  course  adopted  deserved  nothing 
but  approval.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
been  in  communication  with  certain  gal- 
lant officers  who  were  closely  identified 
with  the  cause  which  the  noble  Duie  had 
advocated  ;  and  he  would  now  read  to 
their  Lordships  an  extract  from  a  Memo- 
randum on  the  subject,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of  His 
Royal  Baghness  for  the  information  of 
Sir  Percy  Herbert,  The  Memorandum 
said — 

"The  oourie  to  t«  ptirgtiGd  by  oflBcerB  who 
may  at  any  time  cjcamdsn'  themfldvea  in  any 
maimer  pirofefinaD&lly  ag^eved  is  to  for>i'fml 
their  representations,  with  a  respectful  requoet 
for  an  unpartjal  inquiry,  through  their  com- 
manding' ojEcers.  In  the  pre&ent  special  case, 
in  which  numeroua  officers  fiave,  in  deference  to 
the  expressed  opinion  of  Hjb  Royal  Hijc^hni^ss  the 
FieM-MarBhal  Commaiiding*in-Chief,  abstained 
&om  forwarding  petitions  for  presentation  to 
the  Houae  of  Parliament,  the  Adjutant- General 
IB  directed  to  state^  for  the  information  of  Major* 
GeneTftl  Sir  Percy  Herbert  and  all  officers  con- 
cerned, that  the  oour«e  to  be  pursued  ifl  to  submit 
their  individual  statomentd  to  their  conunonding 
ofiScerSy  to  be  forwarded  through  the  Gencrul 
Officers  commanding  distncti^  to  the  Military 
Secretary,  for  his  Eoyal  Highness's  consideration. 
A  general  statement,  embodying  the  particulars 
complained  of  under  different  heads^  would  fadl- 
itat*3  the  fair  invcigtigation  of  each  class/' 

Those  grievances,  then^  being  about  to 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Hie  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  would  not  now  dwell  any  fur- 
ther upon  them,  and  would  only  conclude 
by  pomting  out  to  the  noble  Duke  and 
the  noble  Lord  behind  him  that,  until 
that  legitimate  channel  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  official  inquiry  referred 
to  in  the  Memorandum  tei-minatedj  it 
would  be  premature  at  least  to  say  any- 
thing about  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
opinion  of  the  Department  was  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Army  Regulation  Act 
ware,  on  the  whole,  extremely  beneficial 
to  the  officers  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  In  some  cases  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  slight  loss  to  them ;  but  gene- 


rally speaking,  they  would  derive  a  dis- 
tinct gain.  As  to  individual  cases  of 
alleged  grievance,  they  would  be  in- 
quired into,  and  that  inquiry  would,  he 
was  convinced,  be  conducted  in  a  gene- 
rous and  honourable  spirit. 

The  Ditke  of  CAMBRIDGE  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks  because  this 
question  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that, 
in  his  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  had  expressed  a  veiy  strong  opinion 
that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  for 
the  officers  of  the  Army  to  petition  Par- 
liament— an  opinion  which  he  was  happy 
to  find  met  with  the  approval  of  both 
sides  of  that  House.  It  was  right  that 
he  should  clearly  point  out  the  course 
which  it  was  open  to  the  officers  of  the 
Army  to  adopt  in  making  known  any 
grievances  which  they  might  feel.  He, 
for  one,  as  representing  the  Army,  should 
most  strongly  object  to  the  supposition 
that  its  officers  were  debarred  from  the 
common  privilege  enjoyed  by  every  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  making  a 
statement  of  their  grievances.  There 
was  no  question  about  that;  the  only 
question  was  as  to  the  form  and  mode 
in  which  the  statement  should  be 
made.  The  Crown  was  the  authority 
under  which  the  Army  served ;  and 
the  Commander*in-Chief  was  the  autho- 
rity under  the  Crown,  at  the  head  of 
the  Army,  to  which  the  officers  had  a 
right,  and  a  proper  right,  to  make  a 
statement  of  any  of  their  grievances.  If 
the  Commander-in-Chief  thought  there 
was  a  case  for  consideration,  it  would 
become  his  duty  to  go  with  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Btate  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  case,  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  reject  the  petition  alto- 
gether. To  say,  then,  that  officers  of  the 
Army  had  no  power  to  bring  their  ease 
forward  because  they  could  not  petition 
Parliament  was  to  convey  an  altogether 
erroneous  impression ;  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  take  that  occasion  of 
explaining  that  the  fact  was  not  so. 
He  might  state  shortly  what  was  the 
course  which  the  officers  ought  to  have 
foDowod.  Within  the  last  lew  days  a 
communication  had  been  made  to  him — 
as  stated  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Mar* 
quess  of  Lansdowne) — on  the  part  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  asking  what 
tjourse  the  officers  would  be  justified  in 
adopting  without  the  infringement  of 
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any  regulation  or  any  breach  of  those 
sound  views  of  discipline  which  ought  to 
be  maintained.  That  course  was  a  very 
simple  one.  They  were  allowed  to  make 
their  statement  to  their  commanding 
officer.  Then  the  commanding  officer 
was  bound  to  forward  the  statement  to 
the  General  Officer  of  the  district,  who, 
in  turn,  sent  it  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  As  it  was  understood  that  a  very 
large  number  of  officers  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  affected,  and  must  be  affected, 
upon  the  several  heads  under  which  they 
complained,  he  had  authorized  them  to 
make  a  general  statement,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  that  statement  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  under  special 
heads,  by  which  it  might  be  mown 
under  each  head  how  many  officers  were 
affected  in  the  different  classes.  That 
was  the  legitimate  course  which  officers 
were  permitted  to  take  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so.  It  would 
never  have  done  for  him,  or  for  any 
authority  in  his  position,  even  if  he  had 
known  that  there  were  complaints,  to 
have  invited  those  complaints.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Line  officers  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  increase  of  rank  ^ven 
to  the  officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers. What  happened?  They  had 
petitions  from  inaLyidual  officers  in  re- 
gard to  their  supersession.  It  had  been 
his  duty  to  lay  all  those  statements 
before  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say 
what  might  be  the  result  of  those  repre- 
sentations, he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  quite  willing  to  look  into  every 
individual  case,  and,  if  a  grievance  were 
made  out,  to  deal  with  it  as  frankly  and 
fairly  as  the  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. That  was  the  course  which  had 
never  been  objected  to.  He  did  not 
desire  to  encourage  grievances;  but 
when  great  changes  were  carried  out  no 
doubt  difficulties  might  arise  in  special 
cases,  and  it  was  quite  right  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  pubuc  notice  and 
removed  as  far  as  possible.  He  felt  that 
he  was  the  last  person  in  that  House 
who  should  give  any  opinion  on  any  of 
the  questions  of  policy  which  had  been 
mooted  that  night.  It  would  ill  become 
him  in  his  official  capacity  to  say  a  word 
pro  or  con.  on  a  matter  not  yet  officially 
before  him,  although  he  was  necessarily 
aware  that  much  might  be  said  on 
various    bearings    of   the    case.     His 

J^a  Luke  of  Cambridge 
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silence  would,  therefore,  be  understood 
as  involving  no  want  of  respect  to  their 
Lordships,  out  as  being  attributable  to 
his  duty  to  hold  himself  aloof  until  these 
cases  were  brought  before  him,  so  that 
he  could  then  go  into  them  without  hav- 
ing previously  committed  himself  in  any 
way.  He  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  say 
that  a  contented  Army  was  a  most 
essential  thing,  and  he  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  was  done  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  those  constant  complaints 
and  annoyances,  which  did  not  conduce 
either  to  good  discipline  or  to  the  good 
feeling  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
Army. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  reply  to  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne),  though  he  disagreed  from 
nearly  everything  he  had  said.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Government  had  not 
fliought  fit  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion. The  illustrious  Duke  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  forgive  him  for 
saying  that  he  had  not  quite  explained 
the  mode  in  which  the  decision  of  the 
Government  was  to  be  promulgated  to 
the  Army.  He  presumed  that  the  view 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness,  when  fault  was 
found  with  the  officers  for  proposing  to 
petition  Parliament,  was  communicated 
to  the  Army  by  some  General  Order,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Generals  commanding  dis- 
tricts, and  through  them  to  officers  com- 
manding regiments,  so  that  every  officer 
would  have  it  before  him  and  would 
know  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He 
would  suggest  to  His  Eoyal  Highness, 
considering  the  discontent  which  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  among  the  officers, 
that  it  woiild  be  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
letting  them  know  that  their  complaints 
would  be  inquired  into  if  he  would  in- 
timate through  a  General  Order  that 
such  was  the  ccuse. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  replied 
that  the  objection  to  such  a  course  was 
that  the  Eegulations  of  the  Army  clearly 
indicated  how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done. 
It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  issue  a 
General  Order.  His  opinion  as  regarded 
petitioning  Parliament  was  communi- 
cated, not  by  a  General  Order,  but  by  a 
Circular  to  general  officers  commanding 
districts,  stating  what  his  opinion  was, 
and  that  he  considered  it  was  their  duty 
to  see  it  was  carried  out. 
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AHMY—RECEtnTS-NTJMBERS  AND 
QUALITY. -- MOTION    FOR    RETURNS. 

Mof^tii  that  an  humble  Address  be  prescsnted  to 
Her  Majesty  for^   Return  of  Age  and  Chert 
Measurement  of  Recruits  enlisted  in  the 
Regiment  between  31»t  July  1870  and  31»t  De- 
cember 1872 : 

Total  number  of  Recruits 

Under  cbeet  meaBurement 

Under  83  mohee  . 

34  inohefl  and  under 
Avetage 

Number  18  years  and  under 

f»  19  ff  n 

Average  ag©  . 
The  above  Return  to  apply  only  to  Home  Ser- 
vice.— {Thi  Luke  of  Richmond,) 

The  Marqitess  of  LANSDOWNE 
hoped  the  noble  Duke  would  uot  press 
for  the  Ketum.  Though  not  impossible, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  it,  and 
great  delay  and  research  would  be  re- 
quisite. He  understood  it  to  refer  to 
each  regiment  ? 

The  D0KE  of  EICHMOKD  said,  it 
was  so. 

The  MiJiQTJEss  of  L.1NSD0WNE : 
said,  it  bad  been  suggested  that  if  the 
noble  Duke  wanted  information  it  might 
be  pr<5€urod  from  the  London  recruiting 
district,  which  supplied  recruits  indie- 
criminately  to  all  regiments,  except  thoee 
on  foreign  service,  and  which  would, 
therefr^re,  give  a  fair  idea  of  recruits 
generally. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  remarked 
that  the  Inspector  General  of  Recruit- 
iiig  issued  a  Report,  in  which  he  neces- 
sarily gave  figures  and  facts  m  masse, 
drawing  his  own  conclusions  from  the 
statements  before  him.  He  was  himself 
anxious  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  same  materials,  for  he  believed 
that  the  class  of  recruits  obtained  of  late 
was  not  satisfactory.  He  did  not  want 
to  include  regiments  on  foreign  service, 
and  the  orderly  book  of  every  regiment 
would  supply  the  Retui'u  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  information  must  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eecruiting  Department. 
The  London  disti-ict  He  turns  would  not 
give  a  true  notion  of  recruiting  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  would  almost 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  illustrious  Duke 
the  Commander-in-Chief  whether  the 
Beturn  was  one  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
whether  there  was  any  objection  in  a 
military  point  of  view  to  me  informa- 
tion  being  laid  before  the  House  ? 


Th^  Mahquess  op  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  would  ofiFer  no  further  objection 
after  what  the  noble  Duke  had  said  ; 
but  he  must  warn  him  that  the  Return, 
though  limited  to  regiments  on  home 
service,  would  be  voluminous,  and  that 
some  little  time  might  elapse  before  it 
was  furnished. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'doclc, 

till  To-moTTow,  hall-past 

Ten  o'clock* 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  \mh  March,  1873. 

MIKITTES.]— New  Hjmbeb  SwoaK— Egwton 
Leigh*  eeqiiire, /ar  Mid  Cheshire. 

8ei*ec?t  CoMMiTTiE — PubHc  Departments  (Pur- 
ohasefl,  kcJ)^  appointed  and  nominated. 

Supply  —  considtred  in  (hmmittm  —  Hegoiution* 
[March  7]  reported. 

Public  BrLiA—Se&Mtd  Eeodtttg — Umversity  Edu- 
cation (Ireland]  [55],  eu^'ounMi  debate  resumed 
and  ffirther  adjourned;  Turka  and  Coicos 
Isliinda  •  [87]* 

Committee — lifip&rt — Btttinii|;e  and  Improvement 
of  Lands  (Liland)  ProviBional  Orders  (No.  2)  • 


Tnird  Edoding — Marziagea  (Ireland)  *  [68] ^  and 
parsed, 

CHINA— TREATY  OF  TIEN-TSIN. 
QUESTION. 

Ma.  AKBOYD  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
he  can  explain  why  the  ports  of  Kien- 
chow  on  Hainan,  west  coast  of  China, 
and  Nanking,  on  the  Yangtze  Kiang, 
have  not  been  formally  opened  by  a 
Consul  to  Britiah  trade,  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin ;  and,  when  it  is  in- 
tended so  to  open  them  ? 

YiscoTJKT  ENFIELD :  Sir,  the  British 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  contained  no  provi- 
sion for  opening  Nanking  to  foreign 
trade.  Under  the  French  Treaty  we 
obtained  this  right  by  the  most-favoured- 
nation Clause ;  but  Mr.  "Wade  reported 
in  1868,  when  the  revision  of  the  Treaty 
was  under  discussion,  that  Nanking 
**wa8  hardly  in  a  condition  to  assert 
itself  as  a  port  of  trade,**  and  I  believe 
the  question  has  not  since  been  raised. 
With  regard  to  Kienchow,  on  the  Island 
of  Hainan,  up  to  last  year  the  prospects 
of  trade  there  were  so  unceilain  that 
the  expenses  of  establishing  a  Consulate 
was  avoided^  but  an  interpreter,  with 
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the  rank  of  Yioe  Oonsul,  has  been  sent 
from  Canton  duiine  the  last  12  months 
to  look  after  Briti&h  interests,  and  in  all 
probability  further  arrangements  will  be 
made  when  the  requirements  of  the  port 
in  question  have  been  more  definitely 
ascertained. 


IRELAND  —  BEPEODUCnVE   LOAN 
FUND.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  n.  A.  HEBBERT  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  eight  maritime 
and  four  inland  coimties  of  Ireland  only; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  name  to  the  House  which  these  coun- 
ties are  and  whether  he  proposes,  in  the 
present  Session,  to  bring  in  a  measure 
to  extend  the  Fund  to  other  counties  not 
contemplated  in  the  ori^al  ^ant  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  expedient  to  extend  the  bene- 
fit of  this  Fund  to  counties  not  named 
in  the  Act  relating  thereto. 

THEATRE   EEaULATION   ACT  — "THE 
HAPPY  LAND."— QUESTION. 

Sib  LAWRENCE  PALK  (who  had 

five  Notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  the 
ecretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment a  Question  as  to  the  stopping  of 
the  performance  of  The  Happy  Land) 
said :  The  Answer  that  has  been  already 
given  to  the  Question  of  which  I  gave 
Notice  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  put  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
trouble  of  answering  the  Question ;  but 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  which,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  should 
like  to  read.     P' Order!"  "Chair!"] 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  entitled  to  put  the  Question 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  but  he 
was  not  entitled  to  debate  the  Question. 
SiK  LAWRENCE  PALK :  Then,  Sir, 
I  will  put  the  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
K  he  would  state  to  the  House  for  what 
reason,  and  on  what  grounds,  a  detective 
policeman,  or  a  letter  to  the  manager, 
was  sent  to  the  Court  Theatre  on  Thurs- 
day March  6th  forbidding,  by  order  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  performance 
of  an  amusing  burlesque  entitled  ''  The 
Happy  Land?" 

Viscount  EnJUU 


Mb.  BRUCE :  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  The 
power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  forbid 
the  acting  of  any  staffe  play  or  any  part 
thereof,  when  he  tlm^  that  it  is  fitting 
so  to  do  for  the  preservation  of  gooa 
manners,  decorum,  or  the  public  peace, 
is  derived  from  the  6  &  7  Viet,  c.  68, 
s.  14,  called  an  Act  for  Regulating  Thea- 
tres. In  the  present  case  a  manuscript 
play  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre 
as  a  play  which  had  received  his  li- 
cence. On  the  4th  of  March  his  Lord- 
ship discovered  that  the  play  which  was 
being  acted  was  largely  different  from 
that  which  he  had  ucensed.  He  sent 
for  and  obtained  a  prompter's  copy,  and 
ascertained  that  it  centred  18  quarto 
pages  of  additions  and  interpolations, 
these  consisting  principally  of  personali- 
ties which,  had  they  existed  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  giving  his  licence.  He,  there- 
fore, on  &e  6th  of  March,  informed 
the  manager  that  the  licence  was  can- 
celled. It  has  been  the  invariable  prac- 
tice in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Depeurt- 
ment,  under  all  Governments  alike,  to 
forbid  personalities,  against  whomsoever 
directed,  if  his  Lordjship's  attention  is 
called  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Police,  I  am  respon- 
sible for  that.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
having  informed  me  that  the  licence 
had  been  cancelled,  I  directed  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  to  send  the  ma- 
nager notice  that  the  continued  acting 
of  me  play  after  the  licence  had  been  can- 
celled would  be  a  misdemeanour  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  £50. 

POST  OFFICE— REGISTERED 
LETTERS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  TORR  asked  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, If  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  statement  in  the  public  prints  as  to  the 
loss  of  a  registered  letter  containing  Erie 
Shares  of  the  value  of  £2,500,  which 
letter  is  reported  to  have  been  left,  with 
the  form  of  receipt,  in  the  letter-box  of 
Mr.  Charles  Potter,  Liverpool,  the  party 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  be- 
fore the  office  was  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Post  Office  letter-carriers  to  leave  regis- 
tered letters  without  getting  a  receipt  for 
the  same? 
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Mn.  M0N8ELL :  Sir,  the  attention  of 
the  Postmaster  General  has  been  called 
to  the  loss  of  a  registered  letter,  con- 
taining Erie  Shares  of  considerable  value, 
addressed  to  Mr,  Charles  Potter,  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  matter  le  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  Post  Office  and  Police 
authorities  in  Liverpool.  It  is  not  the 
cnstom  of  Post  Office  letter-carriers  to 
leave  registered  letters  without  getting  a 
receipt  at  the  time,  except  on  the  written 
sanction  of  such  firms  as  desire  this 
course  to  be  pursued.  There  are  about 
150  firms  in  England  who  prefer  running 
the  risk,  which  must  exist  when  no  re- 
ceipt is  given^  to  waiting  for  a  later  de- 
livery* In  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion, there  was  no  written  sanction,  but 
there  was  a  clear  understanding  between 
the  letter-carrier  and  Mr.  Potter's  clerks* 

THE  GENEVA  AWARD. 
THE  AJIBITRAXORS,— QUESTION. 

Me.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  a 
prevalent  rumour  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty^a  Government  to  present 
to  each  of  the  Arbitrators  in  the  late 
Geneva  Award  a  recognition  of  their  re- 
spective services  by  a  testimonial  to  be 
charged  to  the  public  account  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  In  replying,  Sir, 
to  the  hon.  Member,  1  have  to  state  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, so  far  as  the  Swiss,  Brazilian, 
and  Italian  Arbitrators  are  concerned,  to 
propose  to  Parliament  to  vote  sums  of 
money  for  this  purpose*  I  may  just 
state  a  summary  oi  what  took  place. 
While  the  Arbitration  was  still,  in  point 
of  form,  in  progress,  the  United  States 
Government  proposed  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Arbitration  each  of  the  two 
Governments  should  present  to  each  of 
these  three  Arbitrators  sums  of  money. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  of  opi- 
nion— first  of  all,  that  nothing  should  bo 
done  until  the  Arbitration  was  concluded; 
and,  secondly^  that  in  lieu  of  offering  a 
sum  of  money»  it  would  be  better  to 
foUow,  as  far  as  possible,  precedent  in 
such  cases,  according  to  which  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  offer  some  article  of  value 
in  which  the  money  is  invested.  So  much 
took  place  at  the  time ;  and  the  United 
States  Government  quite  entered  into  our 
view  with  respect  to  the  time  of  making 
the  proposal*    When  the  matter  was  re- 


sumed some  correspondence  took  place, 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  two  Go- 
vernments should  give  a  present  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  plate  to  each  of  the 
Arbitrators.  The  American  Government 
proposed  that  the  gift  from  each  of  the 
Governments  should  be  a  separate  gift. 
The  British  Government  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  joint  gift  from 
the  two  Governments,  each  contributing 
in  equal  prciportions.  The  American  Go- 
vernment were  quite  willing  to  accede  to 
that  proposal ;  but  they  found  that  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  had  been  anti- 
cipated, and  that  an  order  had  been 
given  in  America  for  plate  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  consequence  was  that  th© 
American  Government  presented  plat« 
to  these  three  Arbitrators »  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  British  Government  to 
pui'sue  the  usual  course  in  cases  of  this 
sort.  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  that  about  £1,200 
should  be  given  to  each  of  these  three 
Arbiti'ators. 

ARIIY  REGULATION  BILL^HALF-PAY 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Sm  GEOKGE  raNKINSON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  K  it  is 
the  settled  intention  of  the  Government  to 
continue  to  deprive  Officers  who  were,  by 
no  fault  or  wie-h  of  their  own,  on  half -pay 
on  the  1  st  of  November  1 87 1 ,  of  any  over- 
regulation  price  of  their  commissions, 
which  they  would  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, on  selling  out  now  or  at  any  future 
time,  if  the  Army  Kegulation  Bill  had 
not  passed,  such  Officers  having  been 
placed  on  half-pay  by  the  reduction  of 
their  corps  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  having  been  kept  on  half-pay 
compulsorily  until  after  tiie  date  named, 
and  having  in  addition  suffered  lose  by 
such  reduction  and  by  being  so  com- 
pulsorily placed  and  kept  on  half-pay  ? 

Me*  card  WELL :  Sir,  my  engage- 
ment was  that  every  officer  should  be 
fully  indemnified  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mission he  then  held*  The  Act  gives 
compensation  only  for  the  commissions 
which  the  officers  held  on  the  day  on 
which  purchase  was  abolished.  Under 
the  purchase  system  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion would,  as  a  general  rule,  have  paid 
money  on  being  brought  back  to  full  pay, 
and  few  facilities  occurred  for  bringing 
them  back  otherwise ;  while,  since  the 
Act,  increaaed  facilities  have  been  af- 
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forded  for  their  return,  and  that  without 
payment. 

UNITED  STATES— BRITISH  VESSELS 

IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 

QTTESTION. 

Mr.  0.  DALEYMPLE  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  re- 
ference to  a  Correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Mr.  John  Bums  in  May  1871  (Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  No.  236,  of  Session 
1871),  and  with  reference  fiirther  to  an 
extensively  signed  shipowners'  memorial 
presented  to  him  in  May  1872,  both 
being  on  the  subject  of  the  liability  of 
British  ships  in  American  Waters,  Whe- 
ther the  Oovemment  has  yet  taken  any 
steps,  and  if  so  what  steps,  towards 
getting  British  vessels  in  American 
waters  put  on  the  same  footing  in  regard 
to  liability  as  Foreign  ships  in  British 
waters  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply,  said  the  Government  had  had 
the  subject  under  their  consideration, 
and  were  at  this  moment  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  United  States  Government 
upon  it.  That  correspondence  had  not 
yet  come  to  a  conclusion. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  MR  SELBY. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  M.  TOEEENS  asked.  Whe- 
ther any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Selby,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
Hotel  Petersburg  in  Paris  on  a  day  in 
January  last,  and  who  had  not  since 
been  heard  of?  A  Mr.  St.  George  had 
seen  Mr.  Selby  in  the  morning  beiore  he 
disappeared.         

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  he  had  no 
information ;  but  he  would  write  to  Lord 
Lyons  on  the  subject. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  J.  SMYTH  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  King's  Lynn,  Whether  it  is 
his  intention  to  go  to  a  Division  on  his 
Amendment  to  the  second  reading  of 
thisBiU? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  al- 
though the  question  was  an  unusual 
one,  he  should  be  happy  to  answer  it  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so.    He  felt 
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he  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
House  if  he  were  now  to  assume  any 
control  over  the  Amendment  which  he  had 
placed  a  week  ago  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker.  It  was  now  the  property  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  deal 
with  it  as  it  seemed  fit.  At  the  same 
time,  if  ^e  House  should  be  generally 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
him  to  indicate  what  he  thought  the 
best  course,  he  should  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  might  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  to 
know  beforehand,  as  far  as  they  could 
know,  the  probable  course  of  the  de- 
bate they  were  now  about  to  resume. 
As  far  as  he  could  obtain  information 
about  the  number  of  Gentlemen  who 
wished  to  address  the  House,  it  was  im- 
probable that  the  debate  would  conclude 
that  evening.  If  then  it  should  be  ad- 
journed again,  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient that  the  debate  should  be  re- 
sumed to-morrow  without  any  further 
interval  of  time.  Such  an  arrangement, 
however,  could  only  be  eflfected  by  the 
consent  of  those  private  Members  who 
had  Notices  on  the  Paper  for  to-morrow. 
The  (Jovemment  were  willing  to  do 
what  they  could  towards  bringing  the 
debate  to  a  conclusion.  He  &erefore 
proposed,  in  the  event  of  those  hon. 
Members  consenting  to  postpone  their 
Motions  to-morrow,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  debate  would  terminate  on 
that  night,  that  the  Government  would 
give  up  Thursday  to  them  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  business.  He  would  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  appeal  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  London 
(Mr.  Crawford),  whose  Notice  stood  first 
on  the  Paper,  whether  he  was  willing  to 
concur  in  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  CEAWFOED  said,  he  wished  to 
conform  to  the  convenience  of  the  House ; 
but  as  the  40  days  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  would  expire  in  the  case  of 
Emmanuel  Hospital  on  Monday  it  must 
be  understood  that  he  should  be  in  no 
worse  position  if  he  eave  way. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  who  had  another 
Notice  on  the  Paper  for  Tuesday,  was 
willing  to  concur  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  giving  way,  provided  it  were  un- 
derstood that  the  Notices  of  private 
Members  standing  for  to-morrow  should 
come  on  on  the  next  Government  day 
following  that  on  which  the  Adjourned 
Debate  was  conduded. 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  lie  proposed, 
after  the  adjonrmnent  of  the  debate  to- 
night, to  move  the  transfer  to  Thursday 
of  the  Notices  standing  for  to-morrow, 
giving  them  precedence  of  Government 
buainees.  Ho  quite  concurred  that  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr,  Crawford)  ought  not, 
imder  the  circumstances,  to  be  damnified 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  Motion  by 
assenting  to  the  arrangement. 

Me.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  he  had  a 
Motion  down  for  Tuesday,  but  would 
postpone  it  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  the  assurance  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 

Me.  cog  an  said,  although  ho 
thought  it  veTy  probable  and  desirable 
that  the  debate  should  come  to  a  con- 
clusion to-morrow  night,  nevertheless 
he  hoped,  considering  that  the  question 
was  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  nothing  would  be  done 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  debate  to  a  premature  conclusion. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  hoped 
and  beliered  the  debate  would  terminate 
on  Tuesday.  At  all  events,  the  first 
thing  was  to  postpone  the  Notices  of 
private  Members  to  Thursday ;  and  he 
fully  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate.) 

Mb.  COLUNS  said,  he  hoped  the 
hou.  Member  for  London  (Mr.  Crawford) 
would  take  care  that  his  Motion  was 
placed  first  on  the  Paper  for  Thursday. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  then  gave  Notice 
that  he  would  to-morrow,  at  half*past  4 
o'clock,  move  that  the  Notices  of  Motion 
and  Orders  of  the  Day  appointed  for 
that  day  should  be  postponed  to  Thurs- 
day, and  that  they  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
now  standing  on  the  Order  Book  for 
Thursday. 

irNWEfisiry  education  ciheland) 

BELL— [Bill  65,] 
{Mr.  OkiUionf,  Tht  Marqmu  of  Sartin^ton.) 

bbcond  readdtq.    adjotteked  debate, 
[third  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [3rd  March],  ''That  the  BiU 
be  now  read  a  second  time  ;'^  and  which 
Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  th©  word  •*That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Majesty's 
Qoveniment  in  pasfdng  n,  meaeiiro  'for  ute  ad- 


vancGmnnit  of  learning  in  Ireland,'  regretfi  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  previously  to  in- 
viting the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second  timOf 
have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  the  nanif^s  of  the  twenty-^ght  persons 
who  it  18  proposed  ahaU  at  first  oonstitate  tho 
ordumrv   members   of    the    Council,''  —  {Mn 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  **That  the 
words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  r$mmid. 

Mb.  YEBNON  HARCOURT  saidi 
that  if  this  Bill  were  to  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  in  governing  Ireland  ac- 
cording to  Irish  ideas,  it  could  not  be 
pronounced  a  success.  It  had  produced 
in  Ireland  a  unanimity  of  an  Irish  cha- 
racter— that  of  unanimity  of  diseord^ — 
but  he  did  not  lay  the  blame  of  this 
characteristic  result  upon  the  Bill  itself, 
for  if  the  BiU  had  been  a  far  better 
Bill  than  he  considered  it  to  be,  he 
doubted  if  it  would  have  been  popular 
in  Ireland.  The  experience  of  recent 
times  had  shown  that  any  attempt  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty^s  subjects  was  never  popular  in 
Ireland,  distracted  as  she  was  by  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  by  difference  of  party, 
and  by  conflicting  religions.  Ireland 
had  too  long  been  accustomed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ascendancy  and  predominance 
to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  equal  justice. 
Each  party  in  Ireland  seemed  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  get  everything  it 
could  for  itself,  and  to  allow  as  little  as 
possible  to  other  people.  He  was  neither 
sui'prised  nor  dismayed  that  tlie  result 
of  measures  wliich  professed  to  have  for 
their  object  justice  towards  all  parties  of 
the  community  should  not  be  received 
with  unanimity  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  they 
were  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas,  he  feared  they  would  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  consequence  of  not 
governing  Ireland  at  all.  They  were 
left,  then,  a  deplorable  option  between 
anarchy,  ascendancy,  and  priestcraft.  He 
was  not  willing  to  adopt  any  one  of  those 
three  courses.  For  himself,  not  being  a 
**  Home  Ruler,"  he  had  never  adopted  the 
idea  of  governing  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  He  had  always  regarded  Ire- 
land as  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
— as  an  integral  fraction  of  a  united 
Empire — and,  if  that  be  so,  Ireland, 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Queen,  must  be  govemedi  not  ao- 
[^Second  RcadinQ — TKir^  NigKl. 
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cording  to  Irish,  but  according  to  Impe- 
rial ideas.  Imperial  ideas  were  exactly 
opposite,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  to 
Irish  ideas,  for  Imperial  ideas  prescribed 
the  duty  to  administer  equal  justice  to 
every  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  not  to  con- 
sider whether  a  measure  squared  with 
Irish  ideas  or  satisfied  the  demands  of  any 
section  of  the  Irish  people,  but  whether 
it  was  consistent  wjth  equal  justice,  and, 
having  matured  such  a  measure,  it  was 
their  duty  to  offer  it  for  acceptance  by 
the  Irish  people,  leaving  to  those  who 
rejected  it  the  responsibility  of  that 
refusal.  He  should  not,  therefore, 
examine  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  any  particular 
class  of  the  Irish  people,  but  he  would  ask 
leave  to  discuss  whether  this  or  any  other 
Bill  that  might  be  offered  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons  fulfilled 
the  requirements  which  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  idea ;  and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  he  differed  from  the  position 
assumed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman).  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House  that 
a  measure,  having  been  recommended 
by  the  Queen  from  the  Throne,  submitted 
to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  respon- 
sible Advisers,  and  read  a  first  time  by 
the  Commons,  should  have  been  with- 
drawn, not  because  it  had  been  disap- 
proved by  Parliament — for  Parliament 
had  not  yet  pronoimced  upon  it — but 
because  it  had  been  disapproved  by 
the  Irish  Bishops.  Was  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  old  Constitutional  Whig  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
great  public  measure  should  be  dealt 
with?  His  right  hon.  Friend,  who 
seemed  to  be  fiie  victim  of  youthful 
inexperience  and  unpremeditated  im- 
pulse, and  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  went  home 
after  hearing  the  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  actuated  no  doubt  by  an  ami- 
able credulity  which  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  measure 
calculated  to  please  the  Irish  Prelates, 
and  wrote  a  gushing  letter  to  The  TinieSy 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  BUI  as  likely 
to  become  an  ornament  to  the  Statute 
Book.  What  could  have  led  him  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  measure  intended, 
or  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  views  of 
the  Irish  Prelates  ?  He  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
regarded  it  as  a  measure  submitted  by  a 
responsible  (Government  to  the  Ghrand 

Mr.  Vifmon  Harcourt 


Inquest  of  the  nation,  and  that  beings  so 
the  judgment  of  Parliament  must  be  pro- 
nounced upon  it.  Why  did  his  right  hon. 
Friend  imagine  that  this  was  a  measure 
that  would  please  the  Irish  hierarchy, 
Sie  notus  Ulixes  f  Was  this  what  he  had 
learned  in  his  Irish  experience  of  the 
spirit,  temper,  and  expectations  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy  ?  Why,  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject,  there  appeared  in  The  IVeeman^s 
Journal  a  document  from  the  pen  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  com- 
menting upon  an  article  in  some  journal 
which  had  contrasted  the  position  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  Ireland  with  that  of 
their  brethren  in  Germany.  Dr.  Nulty 
wrote — 

"Our  brethren  in  these  countries  have  no 
reason  to  envy  us  our  condition  as  Irishmen 
under  British  rule.  The^  have  not  passed  through 
ages  of  persecution,  pilla^,  and  plunder  to  be 
persecuted  still  for  conscience  sake  under  the 
pretext  of  civilizing  and  enlightening  us.  This 
spirit  has  pursued  us  implaoibly  for  centuries. 
We  tried  to  propitiate  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  our 
property,  our  liberty,  and  our  very  lives,  but  it 
18  still  inexorable.  Now,  it  demands  the  sur- 
render of  our  conscience,  our  religion,  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  not  by  appealing  to  the 
dungeon,  the  gibbet,  or  the  sword,  which  we 
despse,  but.  to  the  most  distinctly  diabolical  of 
all  moral  agendee — the  silent,  edow,  but  irre- 
sistible influences  of  a  godless  education." 

The  document  after  having  exhausted 
every  artifice  of  rhetoric  calculated  to 
inflame  sectarian  animosity,  concluded 
with  the  episcopal  benediction  of  peace 
upon  all  mankind!  When  such  lan- 
guage could  be  employed  by  men  in  such 
positions  was  it  not  a  delusion  to  hope 
the  House  of  Commons  could  legislate 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  ?  He  was  glad, 
therefore,  to  And  no  symptoms  of  any 
such  attempt  in  the  framework  of  this 
Bill.  Having  expressed  his  dissent  from 
the  main  position  assumed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  he  cordially  endorsed  the 
distinction  he  drew  between  the  views 
of  the  educated  Boman  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. The  most  instructive  of  all  the 
speeches  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Bill  was  that  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Galway  (Sir 
Eowland  Blennerhassett).  In  that  speech 
the  House  he  thought  might  feel  that  it 
heard  a  cry  for  help  and  defence  from  the 
independent  and  enlightened  Roman  Ca- 
tholic laity  of  Ireland.  That  was  the  class 
whose  interests  the  House  should  regard, 
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the  dasa  wliom,  aboye  all  others,  the 
House  was  bound  to  protect ;  and  yot 
hia  Tiglit  lion.  Fnend,  who  was  anxious 
to  defend  the  itoman  Catholic  laity 
against  the  !Roman  Catholic  hierarchjt 
wished  to  defeat  a  Bill  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway  was  axudous  to 
see  passed,  and  appeared  as  the  ally 
of  the  Bishops  who  had  denounced  it. 
Such  a  eoneluaion  was  consistent  only 
ia  its  inoonsiatency.  The  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops.  They  were  not  masters 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  nor 
was  the  House  their  serrant.  Let  Par- 
liament give  to  Ireland  what  in  its  opi- 
nion would  be  a  hdr  and  equitable  mea- 
sure, and  let  the  Prelates  of  Ireland  do 
and  say  what  they  pleased.  The  respon- 
sibility of  their  conduct  rested  with 
them,  and  not  with  the  House.  The 
only  question  before  the  House  was 
whether  the  Bill  was  fair,  or,  if  not, 
could  it  be  made  so  ?  They  were  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  the  forms 
of  the  House  constituted  the  logic  of 
Parliament.  Upon  the  second  reading 
the  main  question  was  what  was  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  ?  They  had  some 
grounds  of  complaint  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty ^s  Government  had  not  made  it  clear 
what  they  considered  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  distinguished  from  its  details* 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
buried  in  details,  some  important  and 
some  unimportant;  but  he  would  say 
boldly — and  he  asked  the  attention  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Ball)  to  this  statement — ^that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  the  only  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  could  or  woxild  sup- 
port the  second  reading,  was  to  afi^rm, 
consolidate,  and  extend  the  system  of 
mixed  and  united  education  in  Ireland. 
If  Uiat  was  not  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
he  would  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing ;  if  it  contained  details  inconsistent 
with  that  principle,  or  which  could  not 
be  made  consistent  with  it,  he  would  vote 
against  those  details.  In  saying  that  he 
knew  he  was  placing  himself  most  dis- 
tinctly at  issue  with  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Horsman)  said  most  distinctly  that 
this  was  a  Bill  for  the  destruction  of 
mixed  education,  and  relied  greatly  on 
the  authority  of  the  Irish  Prelates.  He 
would  quote  a  passage  from  the  same 
document  to  wMoh  he  had  already  re- 


ferred, the  Pastoral  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  written  last  week  witJi  reference  to 
this  Bill.  Whatever  else  hon.  Members 
might  think  of  the  Pastorals  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,  they  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  writing  about ;  they  thoroughly 
understood  this  Bill,  what  it  did  and 
what  it  did  not.  The  Bishop  of  Meath, 
speaking  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  said — 

"He  therefore  reaaseMs  the  principles  of 
mixed  education,  he  re-estahliflhes  and  re-endows, 
he  multiplies  the  CollegeB  in  which  tho  educ&tioii 

i«  fttM  (Ytiik^  frivMii  :*nri  Li  mfii*rt  frefih  lif©  and 
\  I!  constitutionB, 

ii  It  88  Univei'sitTt 

ri Lilly  tndowtHl  aiid  abimdaiitly  BuppUed  with 
eveiy  requireineTit  that  elevates  and  po|)ii] arizes 
the  ^odleaa  education  imparted  by  all  oonjointly*'  * 

Now,  those  allegations  were  true  though 
they  appeared  in  a  Pastoral.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  iq  all  those  statements, 
and  he  cited  them  as  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  affirmation  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend*  But  he  did  not  mean  to  leavo 
the  question  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  Let  it  he  examined 
by  the  Hght  of  the  Bill  itself.  The 
matter  was  somewhat  complicated,  and 
was  not  easily  understood  by  gentlemen 
not  acquaiated  with  the  workings  of  the 
academical  system.  He  would  examine 
separately  what  belonged  to  the  College 
and  what  belonged  to  the  University  part 
of  the  matter.  He  would  assume  for 
the  moment^ — a  point  to  which  he  would 
presently  recur^ — that  Galway  College 
was  not  to  be  extinguished^  and  if  that 
were  so  as  regarded  the  Queen's  Col- 
legos  no  change  was  made.  Therefore, 
mixed  education  in  those  Colleges,  at 
least,  was  not  destroyed.  What  were 
they  going  to  add  to  the  mixed  sys- 
tem? The  great  and  famous  founda- 
tion of  Trinity  College.  Was  that  no- 
thing ?  Wliy ,  it  reduplicated  the  strength 
of  the  mixed  system.  By  adding  one  of 
the  most  famous  Umveraities  in  the 
world  to  the  mixed  system,  they  gave  to 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  | 
strength  and  power  which  could  be  pos- 
sibly conferred.  That  ver}^  thing  alone 
was  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  who  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  at  which  he  was  surprised 
— namely,  to  vote  againt  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  Bill  which,  at  all  events,  com- 
prised the  whole  of  his  own.  In  some 
respects  the  Bill  contained  things  which 
his  hon*  Friend  and  which  he  also  disap^ 

l^Second  Beading — Thvc^  N\%\Av 
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proved.  But  then  it  did  some  things 
which  his  hon.  Friend  approved,  but 
which  his  Bill  did  not  do.  It  separated 
the  theological  Faculty  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  made  the  system,  more  com- 
pletely than  his  hon.  ifeend's  Bill  would 
make  it,  a  system  of  mixed  and  combined 
education.  And  yet  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  liskeard  affirmed  that  this 
was  a  Bill  to  destroy  the  principle  of 
mixed  education.  It  seemed  to  him 
there  was  not  common  sense  or  common 
justice  in  such  a  statement.  He  now 
passed  from  the  Colleges  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Was  it  true  that  this  Bill  destroyed 
mixed  education  in  the  University  sys- 
tem of  Ireland  ?  What  was  the  present 
condition  of  University  education  there  ? 
You  had  the  Queen's  University,  which 
was  not  an  educating  University  at  all 
— ^it  was  merely  an  Examining  Board 
whose  operations  were  limited  to  the 
students  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Then 
you  had  the  University  of  Dublin, 
which  was  not  a  University  of  mixed 
education  at  all ;  and  this  BUI  proposed 
— ^not  to  destroy — ^but  to  take  and  amal- 
mmate  the  Examining  Board  of  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  Dublin 
University,  and  to  convert  them  into  a 
teaching  University,  endowed  with  Pro- 
fessorships, Fellowships,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  learning  for  the  purpose — as 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  had  said — ^to  pro- 
mote jointly  with  the  Colleges  in  a  man- 
ner more  effective  than  at  any  former 
period,  the  system  of  combined  and 
mixed  education.  Who  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  turning  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  Queen's  University  into  a 
teaching  University  ?  Nobody  except  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
the  Philippe  Egalite  of  academical  lite- 
rature, and  went  about  the  country  de- 
nouncing *'the  arts  by  which  he  rose." 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  one  of  the  joint  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  and  why  should  they  who  approved 
a  teaching  University  quarrel  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  timely  re- 
pentance on  this  point  ?  Such  were  the 
principles  of  the  Bill ;  and  the  House — 
he  would  not  say  the  Government — had 
some  right  to  complain  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  in 
his  powerful  and  eloquent  speech  the 
other  night,  altogether  gave  the  go-by  to 
those  principles,  and  fastened  exdusively 
upon  details,  in  his  objections  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Harcourt)  entirely  concurred.  Now 
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he  could  not  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  containing  those  prin- 
ciples merely  because  they  were  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
and  as  long  as  he  could  keep  the  Bill 
alive  which  contained  those  principles, 
and  saw  any  chance  of  its  passing  into 
law,  he  would  never  consent  that  they 
should  part  with  the  Bill  whether  they 
parted  with  the  Government  or  not. 
For  the  Bill  was  the  property  of  the 
House  and  whatever  the  Government 
might  say  or  do  the  House  could  mould 
it  as  they  pleased.  And  when  he  heard 
his  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  Brighton 
denounce  a  measure  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  faults,  at  least  embodied  all 
the  principles  for  which  he  and  his  hon. 
Friend  had  so  long  contended,  the  lines 
of  Milton  came  into  his  mind — 

"  Thus  spake  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged^ 
And  singular  or  rash." 

It  might  be  said  it  was  all  very  well  to 
speak  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
Bill,  but  the  details  might  be  so  bad 
that  it  was  not  worth  wMe  to  pass  the 
Bill,  because  you  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  details  and  the  principle. 
But  was  that  so  or  not  ?  And  here, 
again,  he  would  distinguish  between  the 
Colleges  and  the  University.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  Colleges,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ever  proposed  to  abolieii  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway.  Some  years  ago  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  an 
original  theory  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
to  the  effect  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were 
due  to  a  moist  climate  and  a  melancholy 
ocean.  Well,  Galway  was  the  head- 
quarters of  moisture,  and  it  was  washed 
all  along  its  shores  by  a  most  melan- 
choly ocean.  Therefore,  it  had  need 
of  all  the  consolations  of  philosophy 
which  Boethius  or  anybody  else  could 
afford.  Why,  then,  extinguish  the 
glimmering  light  of  Galway  ?  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  night,  depreciating 
the  character  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  were  somewhat  less  than  just, 
and  certainly  much  less  than  generous  ; 
for,  considering  the  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  been 
maintained,  these  Colleges  deserved 
sympathy  and  support.  He  never  could 
understand  the  test  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  applied  to  the  College  of  Galway, 
when  he  excluded  from  his  consideration 
the  graduates  in  the  professions  of  Medi- 
cine and  Law,  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  answered  conclusively  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair),  who  said  there  must  be  in  a 
poor  country  a  number  of  professional 
men  who  Uved  by  their  professional  ex- 
ertions. Perhaps  Galway  required  a  very 
large  supply  of  medical  men,  and  cer- 
tainly with  regard  to  law,  that  at  any 
rate  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  superflu- 
ous article  there.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  as  well  propose  to  extinguish  the 
lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Qalway  in 
order  to  please  the  Ultramontane  wreck* 
ers  of  that  country.  Certainly  the  House 
would  never  consent  to  extinguish  the 
light  of  Galway;  but  was  it  necessary 
to  kill  this  Bill  in  order  to  save  Galway 
College.  Then,  as  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  had  the  pride  and  the  pri- 
vilege to  owe  allegiance  to  another  Tri- 
nity College  —  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Many  others  in  that  House  owed 
the  same  allegiance;  and  no  Trinity 
man  would  be  wanting  in  sympathy  with 
their  illustrious  sister  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  If  he  thought  this  Bill 
would  do  injustice  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  would  vote  against  it.  He 
regarded  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  the 
intolleotuEd  eye  of  Ireland.  It  might  be 
said  of  her — as  Lord  John  Eussell  said 
of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country — ^'  that 
they  were  strong  in  ancient  associations 
and  in  the  memory  of  immortal  services/' 
Trinity  College  was  strong  now,  and 
always  would  be.  We  who  are  mem- 
bers of  another  Trinity  know  something 
of  the  momentum  which  belongs  to  the 
mass  of  a  great  College  moving  with 
the  accelerated  velocity  of  accumulated 
fame.  Trinity,  Dublin,  was  and  always 
would  be  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of 
the  education  of  Ireland.  She  would 
warm  by  her  heat,  illuminate  by  her 
light,  and  attract  by  her  mass  all  the 
lesser  orbs  that  circulated  around  her. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  like  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  would  always  be 
able  to  maintain  a  standard  of  her  own. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  fear  for  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  She  was  entitled  to 
utter  the  proud  boast  of  Italy — *'  Italia 
fara  da  w."  If  he  had  any  fear,  it  was 
rather  for  the  poor  Cinderella  of  St, 


Stephen's  Green,  which  sat  in  dust  and 
ashes,  and  saw  her  proud  and  prosperous  1 
sisters  go  forth  in  their  fine  clothes  to 
banquets  to  which  she  was  not  invited. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  think  that  objec- 
tions to  the  arrangements  of  this  Bill 
could  come  with  ver^^  good  grace  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  If,  then,  the 
collegiate  details  were  not  objectionable, 
what  did  they  object  to  ?  The  Univer- 
sity question  was  much  more  complicated 
as  to  its  details,  and  more  difficult  to 
understand.  There  was  much  he  dis- 
agreed with  in  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment. First,  ought  they  to  have,  and  \ 
continue  to  have,  as  they  had  now,  two 
Universities  in  Ireland  or  but  one  ?  H©  i 
confessed  he  entertained  great  doubts 
upon  that  question.  There  was  much 
force  in  the  argument  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  with  great  in- 
genuity pointed  out  that  Colleges  were 
apt  to  overbid  one  another  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  education,  but  that 
Universities  had  a  tendency  to  underbid 
one  another  in  order  to  induce  people 
to  come  to  a  poorer  University,  thereby 
cheapening  knowledge,  and  degrading  < 
the  standard  of  education ;  and  after  hear- 
ing that  argument  he  felt  disposed,  for 
his  own  part,  to  accept  the  proposal  to 
substitute  one  University  for  two.  But 
if  they  thought  it  better  they  might  keep 
Queen's  University  as  it  was  and  re- 
construct Dublin  University.  Whatever 
else  they  did  they  must  in  some  form  or 
other  re-construct  the  Dublin  University. 
The  subordination  of  the  LTniversity  to 
Trinity  College  cotild  not  be  defended 
on  any  academic  principle.  The  whola 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  on  Uni- 
versity reform  had  been  to  give  more 
independence  and  more  weight  to  the 
University,  and  less  and  less  to  the 
Colleges.  If  they  were  pretending  to 
have  a  University  Reform  Bill  in  refer- 
ence to  Dublin — ^even  if  there  were  no 
question  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  in 
this  matter — they  must  have  a  re-con- 
stniction  of  Dublin  University.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  said 
that  Dublin  University  should  be  left 
alone — it  had  done  great  things  and 
why  meddle  with  it  ?  That  was  the  old 
argument  for  rotten  boroughs^they  had 
produced  great  men.  But  the  greatnesg 
of  the  men  of  Trinity  College  had  been 
due  to  its  Collegiate  more  than  to  its 
University  character.    In  fact,  the  rela- 
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tion  of  iihe  Uniyersiiy  to  the  College  was 
that  of  Old  Sarum  to  the  Constitutioii 
of  England.  But  there  was  a  muoh 
stronger  ground  for  re-constraction.  If 
the  Bill  was  to  be  of  any  use  it  was  to 
make  a  fair  and  just  offer  in  respect  of 
Uniyersity  Education  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland ;  and,  if  they  refused  to  re-con- 
struct the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would 
not  be  a  fair  offer.  He  had  seen  in  the 
papers  a  very  unjust  representation  of 
what  had  fallen  ^m  his  right  hon. 
Eriend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  was  attributed  to  him  that 
he  had  said  he  wanted  to  give  pre- 
dominance to  the  Catholics.  [Mr.  Chi- 
CHESTER  Fobtesoue:  I  Said  the  oppo- 
site.] No  doubt,  when  they  had  formed 
the  University,  if  ultimately  the  educated 
Catholics  of  Ireland  should  ever  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  the  Senate — they 
would  have  the  predominance,  and  he 
should  be  glad  when  that  day  arrived. 
It  would  be  reached  by  the  honourable 
road  of  fair  competition.  And  if  it 
should  be  so,  Ireland  would  then  be 
a  very  different  coimtry  from  what  it 
was  now.  He  had  always  felt  that  the 
Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was  defec- 
tive in  this  very  respect.  It  was  right 
in  principle,  and  he  supported  it  on 
that  g^und ;  but  it  did  not  give  a  fair 
and  impartial  Governing  Body,  and 
therefore  did  not  make  a  just  and  candid 
offer  to  the  Catholics.  If  the  House  did 
not  wish  to  give  the  Irish  Prelates  a 
real  grievance,  it  would  deal  with  this 
matter.  If  the  House  did  not  deal  with 
it,  it  would  make  a  eham  offer  to  them  and 
suffer  in  the  result,  which  he  maintained 
would  be  a  most  unwise  thing  to  do. 
He  would  gladly  escape  from  the  diflGl- 
culty  of  a  nominated  Board  if  he  knew 
how;  but  what  was  the  alternative? 
They  had  no  constituency  except  that  of 
the  existing  Colleges ;  and  to  offer  the 
Catholic  University  to  be  governed  by 
the  existing  Fellows  of  Trinity  or  the 
existing  Queen's  Colleges,  would  not  be 
a  fair  offer.  True,  such  a  body  as  was 
desired  might  grow  in  time ;  but  how 
could  the  Koman  Catholics  be  expected 
to  go  there  in  the  meantime,  when  they 
were  overshadowed  by  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  existing  institutions  ? 
It  was  like  planting  a  sapling  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  of  full-grown  trees, 
where  it  would  never  grow.  ►  If  the 
House  acted  fairly,  they  must  acknow- 
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ledge  this  difficulty;  if  justly,  they  must 
attempt  to  redress  it.  The  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  only  get  this  fair  and  impartial 
Governing  Body  by  having  a  nominated 
Board.  The  Board  proposed  was,  how- 
ever, too  large,  and  in  Committee  he 
hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  reduce 
the  number  of  its  members.  The  Go- 
vernment having  placed  the  nomination 
of  the  Board  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  House,  the  House  could  constitute 
it  as  they  liked ;  and  if  they  constituted 
it  principally  out  of  the  academical  ele- 
ments, they  would  make  a  fair  offer  to 
the  CathoHcs;  and  whether  the  latter 
accepted  the  offer  or  not,  it  was  their 
affair,  and  not  ours.  With  reference  to 
collegiate  representation  on  the  Board, 
the  Government  had  re-assured  the 
House  on  that  point,  in  having  said  that 
they  never  attached  great  importance  to 
these  affiliated  Colleges,  and  never  ex- 
pected them  to  be  affiliated  in  large 
numbers,  and  were  willing  to  agree  to 
restrictions  in  that  respect.  But  these 
affiliated  Colleges  were  not  necessary; 
get  rid  of  them  and  we  did  not  want 
their  representatives  on  the  Council,  or 
get  rid  of  the  representatives  and  we 
did  not  want  the  Colleges,  and  we  got 
rid  of  the  denominational  difficulty.  If 
there  were  no  collegiate  representatives 
in  the  Council  there  was  no  need  to 
affiliate  any  Colleges  at  all.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Colleges  could  matriculate 
and  graduate  in  the  University  and  be- 
come members  of  the  University  equally 
well  without  affiliation  at  all.  He  was 
himself  not  very  fond  of  denomina- 
tional Colleges ;  but  who  was  the  great 
and  vehement  opponent  of  denomina- 
tional Colleges  in  this  debate?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy;. 
In  some  political  satire,  27ie  Whig  Ouidsy 
he  thought  it  was,  he  recollected  a  scene 
in  which  statesmen  of  opposite  sides 
changed  heads ;  and  from  the  head  of  the 
advanced  Liberal  statesman  came  Tory 
sentiments,  and  vice  vered.  That  scene 
had  been  reproduced  on  Thursday  night. 
He  looked  round,  to  see  if  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon)  had  got  his  own  head  upon 
his  own  shoulders,  or  whether  ho  had 
parted  with  it  for  the  evening  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity talked  pure  League  for  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour.  The  right  hon.  Member 
eaid  he  regretted  it,  but  the  oonditioii 
to  which  they  had  reduced  Ireland  was 
Buoh  that  Becularism,  pure  secularism  ^ 
undiluted  secularism,  was  the  only  treat- 
ment for  Ireland,  And  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  order  to  complete 
the  transformation,  went  into  a  dithy- 
rambio  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  secret 
voting,  and  was  hardly  able  to  curb 
his  impatience  to  realize  the  anticipated 
results  of  the  Ballot.  While  he  listened 
to  these  statements  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  mixed  astonishment 
and  alarm,  a  horrid  idea  entered  his 
mind,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  going  to  vacate  his  seat  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  enter  into  a 
contest  for  the  borough  of  Oxford  on 
advanced  Liberal  principles.  This  was 
a  thought  which  alarmed  him  extremely 
for  he  knew  how  formidable  a  competitor 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  prove. 
After  hearing  that,  he  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  going  across  the  House  to 
ask  his  right  hon.  Friend  whether  he 
would  not  recommend  him  for  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  University  as  a  person  of 
moderate  opinions  who  was  not  so  ir- 
roconeileably  hostile  as  himself  to  the 
affiliation  of  one  or  two  denominational 
Colleges.  But  his  apprehension  was 
soon  removed ;  for  he  observed  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  kept  theso  un- 
usual sentiments  carefully  locked  up  in 
a  bonded  warehouse  in  his  mind,  not 
intending  them  for  home  consumption, 
but  reserving  them  exclusively  for  Irish 
exportation,  and^  like  the  witoh  of  old, 
when  he  recrossed  the  Irish  Channel 
he  resumed  his  former  shape,  and  the 
secularist  of  Dubhn  University  became 
the  denominationalist  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Therefore  he  still  hoped  that 
within  the  precincts  of  that  ancient  city 
he  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
continue  to  maintain  their  attitude  of 
friendly  antagonism.  He  did  not  hope 
to  satisfy  his  right  hon.  Friend ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  Nonconformists  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House,  ,  if  the 
arrangement  as  to  the  aflSliation  of  de- 
nominational Colleges  proposed  in  the  Bill 
was  not  as  he  believed  altogether  neces- 
sary, it  could  he  removed  in  Committee 
without  any  detriment  to  the  principles  of 
the  measure*  Upon  academical  grounds 
collegiate  representatives  would  not  be  a 
good  element  at  the  Board.  The  best 
men  of  Belfast  and  Cork  were  wanted 


there  to  do  the  work  of  their  Colleges ; 
and,  besides.  College  representatives 
would  be  delegates  full  of  sectional  pre- 
judices and  more  or  less  antagonistic — 
conditions  which  ought  to  be  avoided  on 
such  a  Board.  Why  not  dismiss  alto- 
gether the  idea  of  Collegiate  represen- 
tatives, and  take  a  Board  nominated  by 
this  House  upon  academical  principles  ? 
That  would  be  fair  and  just  to  both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  In  this  way 
they  would  get  rid  of  tlie  whole  vexed 
question  of  affiliated  Collegest  and  of 
the  denominational  or  undenominational 
pr«gudices  against  the  Bill,  He  now 
came  to  the  **  gagging  clauses."  His 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land said  the  Government  did  not  regard 
them  as  ornamental.  He  should  think 
not,  indeed.  Those  clauses  wero  the  most 
hideous  deformity  that  ever  deuced  any 
Bill  laid  by  an  English  Government 
upon  the  Table  of  a,n  English  Parha- 
ment.  He  could  not  comprehend  oilj 
what  principle  the  Government  had  pro-  J 
posed  those  clauses,  or  how  they  everi 
conceived  that  they  could  be  accepted  * 
by  an  English  House  of  Commons,  But 
these  '*  gagging  clauses"  were  dead, 
and  would  soon  be  buried.  In  the 
great  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  \ 
the  first  night  of  this  debate  the  only 
passage  received  with  murmurs,  almost 
derisive,  was  that  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  was  about  to 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  place  a  ' 
stigma  upon  the  study  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Modern  History.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  have  known  frc»m  the  first 
that  these  unfortunate  excrescences  were 
doomed  to  excision.  They  did  not  pro- 
ceed fi-om  the  lettered  mind  of  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  if  he  had  been 
speaking  upon  this  subject  his  own  senti- 
ments, he  would  have  expressed  them  in 
the  language  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar — 
"  How  charming  is  diviiw  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  andcrahbed,  aA  duU  foola  suppose, 

But  musical  a»  is  Apollo' a  lute." 

Were  did  these  "  gagging  clauses'*  come 
from  ?  They  were  the  anathema  of  the 
Vatican  against  modern  civilization ; 
they  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  **  In- 
dex;*' they  comprehended  the  whole 
Dunciad  of  the  "  Syllabus  f  *  the  House 
would  never  accept  them,  and  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  argue  against 
them — it  was  twice  to  slay  the  slain. 
The  Government  were  not  aware  of  the 
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extent  to  wUcli  the  mere  proposal  of 
these  clauses  had  wounded  the  free  in- 
tellect of  England ;  but  they  had  suffered 
a  severe  penalty  in  proposing  them,  be- 
cause these  clauses,  which  were  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill,  had  seized  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  coimtry,  and  had 
occupied  so  much  attention,  that  people 
had  overlooked  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  had  thereby  done  injustice  to  the 
Government.  All  ho  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  of  these  **  gagging  clauses," 
might  be  conveyed  in  flie  words  of 
Dante's  guide,  in  speaking  of  the  dis- 
gracefdl  ghosts,  **  Let  us  say  no  more  of 
mem,  but  glance  at  them  askance,  and 
pass  on."  What  then  are  we  to  do? 
Shall  we,  by  rejecting  this  Bill,  inde- 
finitelyprotract  the  solution  of  this  thorny 
question,  or  should  we  not  rather  desire 
tiiat  it  should  be  removed  ^m  the  pro- 
vince of  a  mischievous  and  dangerous 
agitation.  He  believed  the  Government 
would  help  them  in  such  a  course,  and  in 
a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  those  who  sat  on  this  side 
of  the  House  could  not  and  would  not 
abandon.  Whether  the  Government  did 
80  or  not,  the  Government  were  not 
the  absolute  masters  of  this  Bill.  It  was 
the  property  of  the  House.  The  House 
was  in  a  difiGlcult  position — everybody 
knew  it — and  that  position  would  not 
be  improved  by  taunts,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  these  benches  or  ^m  those 
opposite.  The  Bill  was  before  them,  and 
why  should  they  not  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil  ?  If  they  did  not, 
it  would  be  because  this  question  had 
been  raised  into  the  dangerous  eminence 
of  a  great  party  struggle.  In  that  respect 
the  Government  were  not  free  from 
blame.  It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
own  doing.  He  deeply  regretted  their 
obstinate  and  almost  passionate  resist- 
ance to  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
on  this  subject  last  year.  He  then  told 
them  they  were  running  their  ship  upon 
the  Pearl  Rock.  They  were  now  on  the 
Pearl  Rock,  and  the  question  was  how 
were  they  to  get  off  ?  In  the  hands  of 
an  independent  Member  the  question 
could  have  been  more  easily  handled. 
It  would  not  then  have  raised  those 
party  passions,  those  asperities  which 
always  characterised  a  party  struggle. 
The  bubbles  that  had  been  wantonly 
blown  into  undue  importance  had,  no 
doubt,  been  rendered  gorgeous  by  the 
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iridescent  eloquence  of  the  Vint  Mim- 
ster,  but  that  did  not  alter  the  character 
of  tiie  measure.  It  was  always  a  mea- 
sure of  secondary  importance,  and  it 
had  been  a  great  political  mistake  ever 
to  treat  it  as  any  other.  It  showed  a 
want  of  that  sense  of  the  proportion  of 
things  which  was  the  basis  of  ail  political 
prudence.  The  position  of  the  question 
was  not  the  fault  of  hon.  Members,  and 
they  must  deal  with  it.  Those  who 
sat  on  the  Benches  below  the  Gangway 
would  not  be  accused  of  servile  sub- 
serviency to  the  Government,  for  they 
had  always  defended  their  principles. 
Hon.  Members  opposite,  though  dis- 
tinguished by  party  difference,  were 
English  gentlemen,  and  they  knew  very 
well  it  was  not  the  moment  of  danger 
and  distress  that  English  gentlemen 
selected  as  a  proper  occasion  for  desert- 
ing their  friends.  [^Laughter. 1  He  was 
sorry  Gentlemen  opposite  laughed,  for 
they  who  supported  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  were  not  the  Gentlemen  to  laugh 
upon  this  subject.  He  believed,  indeed 
he  knew  they  were  more  loyed,  more 
chivalrous,  more  generous,  than  they 
themselves  supposed.  It  was  not  on  a 
measure  which  non.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  thought  ri^ht  in  prin- 
ciple, faulty  as  it  was  in  details,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  could  expect  them  to 
take  the  course  which  the  Opposition 
desired  them  to  pursue.  It  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  independent  that  they 
could  therefore  be  expected  to  be  un- 
grateful, and  on  the  present  occasion 
Siey  intended  to  be  mindful  of  the  great 
services  they  had  received,  and  would 
not  select  it  to  abandon  a  chief  who  had 
often  led  them  to  victory,  and  who,  even 
in  the  hour  of  defeat,  had  always  covered 
them  with  honour.  These  were  conside- 
rations which,  of  course,  did  not  affect 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  not 
expected  to  act  upon  them.  The  Oppo- 
sition might  turn  out  the  Government, 
and  it  was  very  likely  that  they  would 
do  so.  Moreover,  he  did  not  know  that 
any  section  of  the  House  would  have 
very  much  occasion  to  regret  it.  He 
could  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  occupied  the  benches  above  the 
gangway ;  but  he  thought  they  heard 
the  other  day,  **  by  the  banks  of  grassy 
Lumon" — wherever  that  might  be — 
a  voice  which  had  something  of  the 
melancholy  sweetness  that  belongs  to 
the  cadence  of  the  dying  swan.    Alas ! 
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the  Ministers  wanted  rest.  Well,  it  was 
not  exactly  rest  that  be  and  hi 8  friends 
wanted  ;  and  perhaps  for  that  very  rea- 
ean  they  would  not  feel  very  unhappy 
if  they  had  to  change  seats  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  tlie  gangway  opposite. 
There  were  many  questions  which  they 
jould  discuss  with  an  Administration 
more  advantageously  in  their  point  of 
view  from  the  Benches  opposite.  This^ 
however,  was  out  the  question  of  to- 
night. They  knew  the  temptation  to  a 
freat  party  when  they  saw  a  chance  of 
estroying  the  Government  opposite.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  expect  of 
the  Opposition  that  they  should  hesitate 
at  all  when  they  were  in  the  flush  of 
expected  victory.  Yet  there  were  some 
considerations  which  even  at  this  moment 
might  give  pause  to  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. They  might  turn  out  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  would  not  do  it  by  them- 
selves. They  would  have  allies,  but  who 
would  those  allies  be  ?  They  objected, 
as  he  did,  to  placing  the  higher  education 
of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane pnesthood.  But  they  were  going  to 
do  a  far  more  dangerous  thing  than  that. 
Thc^y  were  going  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  give  them  their  ma- 
jority the  policy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; they  were  going  to  place  the 
choice  of  the  Government  of  the  Queen 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
He  ventured  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, whether  it  was  worth  their  whih^ 
to  do  that  in  order  to  secure  a  brief  and 
dearly  purchased  triumph  ?  They  would 
come  into  OfHce  soon — sooner,  perhaps, 
than  they  expected — and  he  hoped  that 
when  they  came  into  Office  they  would 
come  into  Power  ;  but  he  would  ask  them 
to  consider  whether  both  parties  had  not 
played  long  enough  in  JParliament  at 
this  game  of  see-saw — -at  this  traffic  in 
the  Irish  vote.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Parliamentary  calculation  of  contending 
parties  upon  the  Iiish  vote  was  tlie  real 
Upas  tree  of  Ireland,  This  had  done 
more  mischief  in  the  past,  and  it  might 
do  more  miscliief  to  Ireland  and  to  Eng- 
land in  the  future,  than  anything  else. 
He  knew  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might 
address  to  the  pai-ty  on  these  Benches 
a  terrible  tu  quoque :  but  a  tu  quoque 
was  not  statesmanship.  Was  it  not 
time,  he  would  ask^  that  upon  both  sides 
of  the  House  they  should  open  a  new 
chapter  on  this  subject?  There  were 
those  among  them  who  had  somothing 
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of  public  life  before  them,  some  poli- 
tical hopes  which  ought  to  lead  them 
to  think  a  little  of  the  future— not  of 
themselves,  but  of  their  country.  Was 
it  not  better  that  they  should  all  en- 
deavour to  settle  this  difficulty  and  to 
redress  this  grievance  while  they  might  ? 
Was  not  this  for  both  parties  in  the 
State  the  wise  and  patriotic  course? 
They  had  received  to-day  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  Car- 
dinal in  Ireland.  Let  them  send  him 
a  reply  becoming  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons-— befitting  this  famous  Assembly. 
But  such  an  answer  could  only  be  con- 
tained in  a  Bill  which  should  be  framed 
on  the  principle  of  firm,  calm,  and 
equal  j  ustice.  If  to-night  hon.  Members 
would  rise  a  little  above  tlie  level  of 
faction,  might  they  not  say  Sur*um 
Corda,  and  let  them*  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  alike,  carry  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne— of  that  Throne  whose  8upi*B- 
macy  they  alone  acknowledged — a  mea- 
sure which  should  be  worthy  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  a  free  people  and  of  the 
Parliament  of  a  united  Empire. 

Dr.  ball  :*  I  congratulate,  Sir,  Hor 
Majesty's  Government  upon  the  liue  of 
defence  adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourtj,  the 
first  advocate  of  the  Bill  outside  the 
official  cii*ele  who  has  with  any  power 
taken  part  in  this  debate.  He  will  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  but  accompanies 
the  det'laration  with  unqualified  eon^ 
demnation  of  tlie  chief  and  cardinal  pro- 
visions of  the  measure — the  frame  of  the 
Council,  the  clauses  excluding  pai'ticular 
courses  of  studv,  the  affiliation  of  small 
and  obscure  seminaries,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Galway  Queen's  College. 
Further,  he  announces  that  he  would 
retain  the  present  Government  in  office, 
but  in  the  same  breath  obsei'ves  that,  if 
they  should  retire,  he  did  not  know  that 
any  section  on  his  side  of  tlie  House 
would  regret  it.  So  much  for  his  political 
friends  ;  then,  what  of  his  foes  r  They 
are  in  league  with  the  Irish  vote  ;  and 
by  its  means  are  about  to  place  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Queen  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Calculation  of 
this  vote  by  contending  parties,  lie  finds 
to  be  a  fourth  branch  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Upas-tree.  Lastly  the  sum  of 
these  peculiar  reasons  for  the  second 
reading  is  completed  by  admitting  the 
Bill  to  be  condemned  in  Ireland  by  an 
absolute  unanimity  of  disapproval ;  but 
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that  veiy  fact,  he  contends,  ought  to  be 
it«  greatest  recommendation  to  a  mind 
like  his  own,  stored  with  Imperial  ideas. 
I  confess,  that  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  thus  proceeded,  dealing  out  with 
perfect  impartiality  universal  censure 
upon  men  and  measures,  I  was  involun- 
tarily reminded  ^ — ancient  histoiy  not 
being  yet  prohibited — of  the  elephants 
of  Fyirhus,  which  caused  as  much  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks  among  which  they 
were  marshalled,  as  in  those  they  as- 
sailed. Sir,  I  agree  in  the  conmients  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  upon  the 
clauHcs  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  express  myself  upon  them  more 
etrongly  than  he  has  done.  Why,  then, 
do  I  not  follow  the  same  course,  and  go 
into  Committee  ?  Because  I  take  a  de- 
ferent view  of  the  duty  of  this  House, 
when  a  Bill  is  proposed  for  its  acceptance. 
He  thinks  we  may  with  consistency  read 
it  a  second  time,  and  afterwards  expunge 
every  important  clause  and  provision.  I 
think  such  a  course  not  consistent  with 
respect  to  the  Minister  proposing,  the 
Government  responsible  for  it,  the  im- 
plied general  assent  given  by  the  House 
itself.  What,  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time  with  the  declared  design  (I  use  a 
plirase  of  Canning- s)  to  *'  p<:*und  and 
mtish  "  it  in  Committee  I  Then  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder  are  the  views  we  hold 
respecting  the  weight  and  value  to  be 
given  to  Irish  opinion.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  scorns,  I  respect  it.  It 
is  no  recommendation  of  the  Bill  to  me 
as  it  is  to  him,  that  it  is  displeasing  to 
aU  classes  in  Ii'eland.  On  these  points 
rather  than  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  and  myself  entertain 
opposite  opinions ;  and  in  them  may  be 
found  the  explanation  why,  although 
our  premises  agree,  our  conelusionB 
differ.  Sir,  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
finds  the  substance  of  the  Bill  to  be 
mixed  education.  I  find  it  in  the  con- 
Btitutiou  of  a  new  University  to  be 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  two  which 
now  exist.  Here  let  me  observe  that  I 
am  not  enamoured  of  abstract  theories  in 
reference  to  education,  whether  higher 
or  lower.  Not  that  they  may  not  ad- 
vantageously be  debated  by  philosophers 
and  thinkers,  but  that  the  work  of  prac- 
tical legislation  should  be  carried  on  with 
reference  to  times  and  occasions,  before 
which  theories  have  to  bend.  "WTien  in- 
stitutions ali'eady  exist,   they  must  be 
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taken  into  account  as  they  exist,  and  not 
as  we  would  desire  originally  to  have 
framed  them.  The  system  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities  has  ad- 
mirers who  can  see  no  merit  in  tliat  of 
the  London.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  advocates  of  the  London  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  the  former.  The  truth  is, 
each  system  is  adapted  to  its  own  placev 
and  discharges  important  duties  pec'uliar 
to  itself  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. It  it  not  my  comparison  with  either, 
but  by  its  adaptation  to  the  people  and 
the  circumstances  it  has  to  deal  with, 
that  the  measure  proposed  for  Ireland 
by  the  Govennnent  is  to  be  tried  and 
judged- 

8ir,  we  have  in  the  debate  heard  much 
of  the  University  Council,  proposed  to 
be  constituted  by  this  Bill ;  and  nghtlyy 
for  the  Council  is  in  truth  the  new  Uni- 
versity. Everything  is  guided,  every- 
thing dominated  and  directed  by  it — the 
studies,  the  teachers,  the  examiners,  the 
students.  It  bounds,  fiUs,  connects,  and 
govei'ns  all.  True,  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  afEliated  Colleges  is  pre- 
served from  its  interference  ;  but,  pressed 
beneath  its  incumbent  weight,  as  the 
ultimate  examining  tribimal,  graduaUy 
they  must,  in  their  studies  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  take,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  "  its  form  and  pressure.' '  How, 
then,  is  this  Council  propo8c?d  to  be  con- 
stituted ?  Partly  of  representative  Mem* 
bers,  partly  of  appointed.  The  repre* 
sentative  are  to  be  returned  by  the  affili- 
ated Colleges  J  two  members  from  Trinity 
College,  two  from  each  of  the  three 
Queen* 8  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galway;  two  from  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity College,  one  from  Magee  College 
— 11  in  all;  and,  besides  these,  others 
from  small  Boman  Catholic  Colleges  not 
named  in  the  Bill  or  in  tlie  Prime  Minis- 
ter's statement.  In  the  debate  the  Go* 
vemment  advocates  finding  the  true 
nature  of  these  last-mentioned  Colleges 
becoming  discovered,  throw  them  over ; 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr,  C.  Fortescue),  pre-eminently,  nick- 
naming them  **  bogus  colloges."  Why^ 
Sir,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  intro- 
ductory speech,  cleai-ly  pointed  to  them, 
hoping  that  the  small  Colleges  might 
multiply;  and  the  Catholic  Bishops^ 
evidently  referring  to  some  proposition 
made  to  them  for  their  aSiliation,  ex- 
pressly in   their  resolutionB  refuse   to 
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allow  it.  And,  indeed*  how  can  it  be 
pretended  they  were  designed  to  be  ex- 
cluded, wheti  so  miserably  email  an  edu- 
cational institution  as  the  Magee  College 
was  exi>rossly  named  for  insertion  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  must,  therefore, 
assume  that  representatives  from  such 
Colleges  were  intended  to  be  admitted, 
and  will  be  admitted  ;  and  so  assumiDg, 
let  us  consider  their  number  and  extent. 
They  are  43.  At  the  time  of  the  Census 
of  1861,  they  seem  to  have  been  35.  The 
Census  Returns   for    1872  are   not  yet 

Jmblished;  but  from  those  of  1861  we 
earn  that  much  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  35  gave  classical  education ;  that 
20  of  them,  containing  about  1649 
scholars,  were  under  the  management 
of  the  monastic  orders,  known  as  Augua- 
tinians,  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  Jesuits, 
Mariftts,  Oblates,  Trappists,  and  Tin- 
oentians  ;  and  15,  containing  about  1602 
scholarSi  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates  or  other  ecclesiastical  sn- 
periors.  What  number  of  these  were  in- 
tended to  return  representatives  to  the 
Council  has  not  been  told,  but  the  number 
of  appointed  members,  clearly  fixed  to 
counterbalance  them,  proves  they  were 
expected  to  be  nnmerous,  'WTiat  a 
source  fi*om  whieh  to  seek  the  advance- 
ment of  higher  education  I  The  Jesuit 
Order  possesses  some  members  of  birth 
and  education,  devoted  to  learning  and 
to  teaching ;  but,  with  such  exception  as 
these  gentlemen  may  furnish,  I  deny 
the  fitness  of  monastic  persons  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  studies  of  what  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself 
terms  "the  great  National  University  of 
Ireland/'  Lf  I  err,  the  Homan  Catholic 
Members,  who  speak  later  in  the  debate, 
can  contradict  me.  But,  until  I  am 
shown  to  be  mistaken,  I  must  continue 
of  opkuon  that  the  introduction  of  these 

Sereons  ujK>n  the  Council  is  the  intro- 
uction  01  an  influence  adverse  to  high 
culture.  Well,  if  this  be  the  repre- 
sentative element  J  what  is  the  appointed  ? 
28  in  number,  to  be  nominated  by  this 
House.  Such  mode  of  nomination  is,  to 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  pre- 
ceded me  (Mr.  Harcourt),  a  comfort 
and  consolation  under  his  other  painful 
feelings  in  respect  of  the  Bill ;  to  me,  of 
distrust  and  apprehension.  What  does 
this  House  know  of  Irishmen  ?  At  this 
moment  I  look  at  a  compact  array,  a 
steady  phalanx  of  supporters^  who  ha- 
bitually fill  the    benches    behind    the 


Prime  Minister.  How  many  of  those 
estimable  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
financier  have  condescended  an  inquiry 
into  the  conditions,  circumstances,  or 
persons  of  Irish  social  life?  Of  those 
who  have,  how  few  would  yentui'o  to 
criticize  the  Minister's  selection?  For 
my  part,  I  much  prefer  that  uncontrolled 
power  of  nomination  should  be  vested  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  He  has  given  hostages 
to  posterity  for  conscientious  conduct,  in 
speeches,  in  writiugs  that  will  outlive 
your  ephemeral  disputes,  in  a  lofty  tono 
of  thought  and  reflection  pervading  both. 
The  Prime  Minister,  acting  under  a 
sense  of  tliis  individual  responsibility,  ia 
very  different  irom  the  Prime  Minister 
proposing'  a  Motion  firom  the  front  bench 
at  the  head  of  excited,  exacting,  and 
unreasoning  followers.  No  doubt,  speak- 
ing of  his  position  as  a  Minister,  and  the 
duty  he  would  have  to  discharge  in  ro- 
speet  of  this  matter^  he  has  declared 
that  he  would  not  select  on  religious 
grounds,  but  from  those  who  by  their 
special  knowledge  or  position,  by  their 
experience,  ability,  character,  and  Lofiu- 
ence,  may  be  best  qualified  at  once  to 
guard  and  to  promote  the  work  of  aca- 
demic education  in  Ireland.  However 
admirably  expressed,  what  is  this  but 
words — '* words,  words,  Horatio," — ap- 
plicable equally  whether  the  Council 
shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  laymen, 
or  of  ecclesiastics,  or  of  collegiate  Pro- 
fessors and  fellows,  or  of  political  end 
public  chai'acters.  Neither  is  it  by  any 
means  new  to  us  in  Ireland.  We  have 
heard  it  all  before ;  have  had  it  tested, 
and  have  found  the  isnnt  not  so  excellent 
as  the  leaves.  Yes,  there  is  not  a  single 
profession  you  now  make,  in  reference 
to  selecting  the  University  Council,  that 
you  have  not  already  over  and  over  made 
as  to  the  National  Board  of  Primaiy 
Education,  Others  may,  but  you  cannot 
decline  to  tost,  by  the  proceedings  of 
this  Board,  the  reasonableness  of  our 
comments,  our  distrust,  our  desire  to 
have  actual  names,  not  air-drawn  images 
of  yet  undiscovered  nominees. 

Hear,  then,  the  case  of  the  Bev,  Mr. 
O'Keefie,  and  the  National  Board.  This 
Eoman  Catholic  clergyman  had  atCallan, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  schools  in  con- 
nection with  this  Board,  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  children.  He  brought  an 
action  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  against 
another  clergyman,  and  for  this  was  aus^ 
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pended  by  bis  Eminence  Oardioal  Cnllen. 
The  order  or  rescript  of  BuspenBion  comes 
before  the  Board,  and  Lord  O^Hagan, 
the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  present 
GoTemment,  demands  a  termination  of 
the  connection  between  the  schools  and 
tlie  Board.  Mr.  Justice  Morris,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Judge,  moves  that  Mr, 
0*Keeffe  be  heard  before  he  is  con- 
demned. Chief  Justice  Monahan,  also  a 
Boraan  Catholic  Judge,  supports  this 
proposition.  Mr,  Justice  Lawson,  for- 
merly the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
of  Earl  I£ussell*8  Administration,  con- 
Gurs  with  them,  and  addresses  to  the 
Chancellor  and  his  followers  a  dignified 
remonstrance,  a  report  of  which  fortu- 
nately has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment— 

**  I  expressed  ray  trnf  eigned  auxpriBe  that,  at  a 
meeting  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  Privy 
Councillors  and  persons  holdmg  a  judicial  posi- 
tioiif  it  could  be  eeriously  projjoBcd  to  condemn  n 
person  unheard  and  to  proceed  to  deprive  him  of 
a  civil  right  without  giving  him  notice  of  any 
such  intention.  I  suggeate'd  that  such  a  course 
was  not  only  contrary  to  Britiah  law,  bnt  even 
to  natural  justice/' 

British  law  and  natural  justice  against 
the  rescript  of  the  Cardinal  1  It  may  be 
law,  most  learned  Judge,  but  it  is  not 
politics.  Wherefore  the  Lord  Chancellor 
not  only  himsoif  voted,  and  led  the  usual 
followers  of  tho  Governmeul  to  vote,  but, 
contrary  to  all  rules  regulating  profes- 
Biunal  conduct,  brought  down  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Jolin  O'Hagan,  who  was  then 
counsel  for  the  Cardinal  in  an  action  at 
law  pending  between  him  and  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  O^Keefe  in  respect  of  this  very  sus- 
pension, to  vote.  The  result  was  that 
oy  a  majority  of  one,  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  is  concerned,  education  was 
witlidrawn  from  the  children  of  this 
large  and  populous  parish.  So  much 
for  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  selecting,  and 
for  tho  zeal  for  tho  advancement  of 
learning  in  the  selected,  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education.  What  a  warning 
against  entrusting  Ministers  swayed  by 
the  exigency  of  political  circumstances 
with  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  guard 
the  sacred  interests  of  learning  and 
knowledge !  But  why  was  the  Council 
to  be  framed  as  proposed  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Nothing  being  done  in  the 
Bill  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Prelates  for  religious  education, 
it  was  hoped  their  acquiescence  could  be 
bought  on  the  cheaper  terms  of  giving 
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them  places  on  the  Council.  Why,  too, 
was  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  necessarily 
involved  in  politics,  representing  for  the 
time  one  or  other  of  the  great  Eng^lish 
political  parties,  to  be  Chancellor  ?  B^ 
cause  otherwise  the  Cardinal  Archbishopi, 
who  in  Ireland,  I'anks  before  any  Peer, 
would  preside,  and  that  might  alienate 
Presbyterian  support.  The  Council  wna 
planned  to  meet  political  objects,  wiU 
be  filled  by  political  persons,  and  will 
be  moved  in  its  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage by  political  influences.  Tho 
House  is  not  told  who  are  to  be  the 
nominated  members,  but  everyone  in 
Ireland  knows  just  as  clearly  as  if  the 
names  were  printed  in  the  Bill.  The 
Cardinal,  and  some  judiciously  selected 
Koman  Catholic  Prelates,  a  Protestant 
Archbishop,  and  one  or  two  Px-otestant 
Prelates  to  balance  them  ;  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  the  inevi* 
able  Postmaster  General  (Mr,  Monsell)  ; 
live  or  six  Peers,  ornaments  of  the  Tioe- 
regal  circle,  who  wQl  attend  such  meet* 
ings  as  are  coincident  with  the  Vice-regal 
entertainments  j  some  barristers  looking 
for  Judgeships,  and  some  puisne  Judges 
solicitous  about  tho  health  of  their 
chiefs. 

Sir,  this  BiD  was  not  introduced  to 
meet  an  educational  want.  No  one  de« 
nies  that  education  in  Dublin  College 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  had  reached  a 
high  standard.  I  know  what  Conti- 
nental opinion  is  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  fearlessly  challenge  comparison  of 
their  instniction,  more  especially  when 
viewed  as  a  preparation  for  active  life, 
with  that  of  any  other  University.  It 
was  introduced  to  meet  certain  demands 
in  reference  to  the  Bubject,  alleged  to  in- 
volve rights  of  conscience.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  those  demands  have 
been  exaggerated.  There  is  no  more 
uuLformity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
among  lioman  Catholics  than  amon^ 
Protestants.  There  are  those  who  pre- 
fer united  secular  and  separate  religions 
education.  The  great  Catholic  Petition 
presented  by  Henry  Grattan  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  points  out  the  advantage  of 
the  united  system  of  education  in  re- 
moving prejudices  and,  promoting  har- 
mony and  mutual  esteem  among  mem- 
bers of  ditl'erent  religious  denominations* 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  those 
who  think  religion  should  pervade,  at- 
tend upon,  interpenetrate  every  pursuit 
and  study ;  and  that  to  effect  this,  the 
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place,  the  teacher,  the  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,  should  bo  in  direct  and 
guaranteed  alliance  with  some  reoog- 
nized  form  of  religions  profession.  If 
they  are  in' error,  *'  their  failings  lean  to 
virtue*s  side,'*  and  I  decline  to  adopt  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe)  has  spoken,  or 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  the  conscien- 
tious feelings  of  my  fellow-men.  And, 
therefore,  admitting  a  demand,  and  that 
there  is  a  difficulty,  and  that  a  measure 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  University 
education  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
Government,  let  us  consider  in  what 
manner  the  Bill  professes  practically  to 
meet  this  demand  and  solve  this  diffi- 
culty. The  provisions  directed  to  this 
end  appear  to  me  to  be  three.  The  Ca- 
tholic University  College  in  St.  Stephen's 
Green  is  proposed  to  be  affiliated  in,  and 
to  return  members  to  the  Council  of  the 
new  University,  The  small  Roman  Ca- 
tholic seminaries,  to  whose  nature  and 
number  I  have  already  drawn  attention, 
are  also  to  be  affiliated,  and  to  return  mem- 
bers to  the  Council ;  and  the  teaching  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of 
Modern  Ilistory,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Chairs  of  the  new  University.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  that  this  Bill  for  the  first  lime 
introduces  mixed  education  in  Trinity 
College.  All  the  Catholic  Judges  now 
on  the  bench  in  Ireland  were  educated 
within  its  walls.  The  Bill  opens  the 
Fellowships  and  some  foundation  scholar* 
ships  ;  but  the  course,  system,  and  prac- 
tice of  education  neither  require  to  be 
altered,  nor  are  altered  by  it.  Then,  as 
to  what  I  have  said  the  Bill  does — the 
introduction  of  small  Colleges  with  ro- 

fresentation  on  the  Council  is  for  reasons 
before  assigned  absolutely  pernicious. 
The  Catholic  College  in  Stephen's  Green, 
a  place  aiming  at  high  culture  with  re- 
ligious education  for  members  of  that 
'  creed,  cannot  in  my  judgment  maintain 
even  its  present  position  against  the  new 
University ;  that  is,  the  measure  being 
declared  to  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  a  Roman  Catholic  demand 
for  religious  education,  it  is  framed  to 
extingmsh  an  institution  which  aims  at 
that  object.  No  matter  how  able  the 
Professors  of  this  College,  they  could 
not  compete  with  those  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity, endowed  with  an  income  of 
£50,000  a-year.  The  medical  school  of 
this  College,  for  instance,  which  has 
been    successful,   could    not   retain  its 


pupils  against  that  of  the  University, 
whose  Professors  could  confer  the  de- 
grees,   and   very   probably  recommend 
for  Government  patronage.     The  inevi- 
table fate  of  the  College  must  be  to  be- 
come a  large  boarding-house  for  students 
in   the   University.      Except    that   fees 
might  be  cheaper,  and  that  it  would 
have  two  representatives  on  the  Council 
' — I  do  not  see  that  its  relations  would  b6 
better  with  the  new  than  they  might  hav€ 
been  with  the  old  University.     The  BilT 
therefore,  after  it  is  passed,  will  leav^ 
the  grievance  and  the  demand,  such 
they  are,  which  have  been  alleged  to  bo 
the  reasons  that  necessitate  and  justify 
it,  very  much  where  they  were  before. 
It  causes  the  unmerited  fall  of  great 
educational    institutions,    acknowledged 
and   undoubted  sources    of    instruction 
and  enlightenment,  to  substitute  another 
of  defective  construction,  circumscribed 
in  its  range  of  study,  without  the  faintest 
pretence  that  thereby  any  want  is  satis- 
fied,   any  discontent   appeased,    contro- 
versy or  agitation  terminated.     This  is 
to  destroy  for  the  pleasure  of  destruction. 
The  clauses  relating  to  the  study  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Philosophy  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  inserted  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  consequence  of  erroneous  information. 
Ireland  has  not  been  negligent  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge.     From  the  days 
of  Molyneux,  the  friend  of  Ijocke,  whose 
social    and    literary   position   gave    his 
counsels  weight,  they  have  been  more 
or  less  cultivated.   He  influenced  Trinity 
CoUege  when  yet  the  immortal  Eua^  on 
the  Muman    Understanding,    whence    as 
from  a  fountain  have  flowed  whatever 
contributions  England  and  Scotland  have 
made  to  these  sciences,  was  in  little  fa- 
vour at  Oxford,  to  appreciate  and  wel- 
come the  new  pliilosophy.     He  turned 
towards  its  pursuit  at  an  early  age  tho 
searching  and  inquiring  B|>int  of  Berkeley 
— a  fellow  of  Trinity  College — with  what 
success  learn  from  the  calm  and  impa» 
sioned  judgment   of  Buckle,  who  pro- 
nounces that  in  the  18th  century  Eng- 
land produced  not  one  original  writer  in 
ethics ;  that  in  psychology  she  was  equ- 
ally  deficient,   for    that  Berkeley,   the 
author  of  the  most  important  discovery 
ever  made  in  that  noble  science — he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  celebrated  and  now 
universally  accepted  Theory  of  Vision^ — 
was  bom  in  Ireland  and  lived  in  Ire- 
land ;  while  in  eesthetics  the  only  work 
of  the  least  merit  was  by  Edmund  Burke, 
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also  an  Irishman.  In  our  own  time^  tlie 
Hidory  of  Bationah'sm  and  the  His  tori/  of 
European  Morah^  by  Mr.  Lecltoy,  trained 
like  Berkeley  and  Burke,  in  Dublin  Col- 
lege, whose  sagacious  and  profound  in- 
ductions we  may  dissent  from,  but  must 
respect,  attest  that  Irish  genius  still 
aflectionately  loves  and  follows  after 
these  and  kindred  studies.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  objection  to  them  ever  expressed 
by  Roman  Catholic  laymen.  On  the 
contrary,  judging  from  the  names  of 
those  who  voluntarOy  selecting  the  course 
for  ethical  and  metaphysical  distinction 
at  the  degree  examinations,  have  ob- 
tained honours,  they  seem  more  partial 
to  them  than  to  raathematics  or  classics. 
I  see  at  this  moment  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Cogan),  who  obtained  in  this  depart- 
ment the  highest  honour ;  the  junior 
Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick  (Mr. 
Synan),  Catholic  enough  we  must  admit, 
equally  successful ;  and  my  memory  re- 
calls the  name  also  of  Mr.  Justice  Moms, 
fonnerly  a  Member  of  this  House,  among 
those  similarly  eminent.  Then  Modem 
History'!  its  exclusion  would  not  effect  the 
purpose.  Ancient  History  remains ;  and 
Ancient  History  of  late  is  written  with  con- 
tinued reference  to  parallel  or  analogous 
instances  in  modem.  Take  two  text- 
books of  Trinity  CoDege.  Grote's  Greece, 
and  the  great  work  on  liome  by  the 
German  Mommsen.  In  both  the  past 
is  continually  illustrated  by  the  eventa 
and  institutions  of  tiie  present.  What, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  done  when  the 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  reaches  the 
celebrated  comparison  of  the  latter  be- 
tween the  Celts  on  the  Seine  and  the 
LoQ'e  in  the  days  of  CoBsar,  and  the 
Celts  on  the  Shannon  and  the  Liffey  in 
in  our  own — lazy  in  the  culture  of  the 
fields,  indisposed  toother  labour,  ardent, 
imaginative^  rhetorical,  credulous,  docile 
a?  elaldren  before  the  priest?  WTiat, 
but  consign  the  book  to  the  ''Index 
Expurgatonus,"  and  the  lecturer  to  the 
fate  of  O'Keetfe — silence  or  deprivation. 
The  truth  is  that  from  the  necessarily 
discordant  elements  of  which  the  Uni- 
vor>iity  Council  is  to  be  composed — the 
majority  drawn  from  political  or  sec- 
tarian not  academical  sources,  and  un-' 
harmonized  by  the  cementing  influence 
of  a  common  pursuit  of  literature  and 
science — peace  can  be  attained  only  by 
eliminating  from  the  teachers  and  the 
teaching  everything  like  independence 
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of  thought.  Mediocrity  of  mind  and 
common-place  reflections  may  not  alto- 
gether prevent  the  offences  againal 
religious  convictions  which  the  11  til 
clause  of  the  Bill  so  severely  punishes^ 
but  they  furnish  the  best  chance  of  it ; 
and  the  tendency  in  that  direction  will 
be  further  increased  by  the  number  of 
representatives  from  obscure  institutions, 
wner©  the  course  of  .instruction  is  and 
must  necessarily  remain  limited,  and 
which  can  therefore  continue  constitnont 
parts  of  the  new  University  only  by  re- 
ducing its  standard  of  education  to  their 
own  level.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
Trinity  College  is  preserved,  and  witit 
it  we  may  hope  some  superior  culture. 
I  do  not  deny  this  was  intended.  I 
believe  the  Prime  Minister  sought  to 
act  fairly  to  the  College  ;  but  unless  th© 
Bill  be  altered  in  Committee,  the  result 
will  not,  I  fear,  coiTespond  with  his  in- 
tentions. The  studies  must  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  the  courses  prescribed  by 
the  University  for  degrees.  The  csol- 
legiate  teaching  must,  for  the  mass  of 
the  students,  be  suboi'dinated  to  its 
teaching.  That  forms  as  it  were  the 
summit  level,  and  everything  else  must 
be  accommodated  to  its  depression. 
Then^  to  meet  the  vested  life  interests, 
which  will  at  once  be  aflFected  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  non-resident  students 
to  the  Uiiiversity,  and  by  the  loss  of 
the  fees  at  present  derived  from  degrees 
and  other  sources  hereafter  closed,  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  £12,000  a-year  to 
the  University  fund,  the  capital  of  the 
property  of  the  College  must  year  by 
year  be  encroached  upon.  I,  however, 
am  disposed  on  this  subject  to  trust  that 
the  justice  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Chief  Secretary  wiU  in  Committee  re* 
dress  errors  of  this  character.  Surely, 
if  income  and  emoluments  be  trans- 
ferred from  an  institution  not  itself  con- 
demned, it  is  out  of  some  other  fund 
than  its  own  propei*ty,  the  owners  of 
the  interests  injured  should  be  com* 
pensated.  And  why  are  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Galway  College,  or  any  other 
really  effective  establishment,  for  superior 
instruction  in  Ireland  to  sutler  and 
languish  while  the  large  surphi?  of 
Church  property  remains  uiiii]  d 

available?  Its  present  co>j  ^  d 
destination,  the  use  proposed  to  be 
made  of  it  for  the  benent  of  lunatics 
and  idiots,  seems  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Bcom,  in  which  Swift  records 
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that  he  bequeathed  his  own  property 
for  the  same  purpose — 

**  To  ahow  by  one  flatiric  toudi 
No  nation  waatod  it  ao  much.*' 

Let  me  cite  for  the  rig^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  noble  Marquess  (8ir  James 
Mackintosh)  —  though  perhaps  in  the 
present  estimate  of  political  authority  on 
the  Ciovernment  front  bench,  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  referring  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Whig.  He,  when  record- 
ing in  his  history  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  monetsteries,  discusses 
the  question  what  would  be  the  most 
commendable  application  of  revenues 
withdrawn  by  the  national  will  from 
these  or  analagous  purposes,  and  finds 
among  the  nearest  to  the  original  desti- 
nation and  the  most  fitting,  learned 
education.  No  doubt,  if  wo  adopt  the 
views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Mr.  liowe)  upon  educational  ar- 
rangements, few  drafts  will  be  needed 
on  this  or  any  other  fund,  and  very  un- 
ambitious and  unexciting  our  range  of 
studies.  Teaching  is  a  trade,  and  like 
other  trades  can  support  itself.  The 
present  system  is  all  wi'ong.  A  boy 
may  leave  Harrow  or  Eton  and  know 
the  Latin  for  the  liver  is  J«cur^  and  not 
haye  the  least  idea  where  his  own  liver 
is  in  his  body :  alia  kujut  modi.  A 
philosopliy  practical  but  certainly  not 
elevating;  if  pliilosophy,  indeed,  it  can 
be  called,  and  not  rather  the  voice  of  a 
degraded  materialism,  for  which  our 
world  is  the  universe,  man  an  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  all  outside 
and  beyond  the  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Wherever  else  this  tone  of  thought  may 
prevail,  I  can  answer  for  its  rejection  in 
Ireland,  And  this,  Sir,  brings  me  to 
the  singular  misconception  of  the  wishes, 
feelings,  objects  of  my  cxjuntrymen 
manifested  in  the  measure  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  read  a  second  time,  to  the 
universal  disapproval  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  them,  and  to  the  political — I 
do  not  mean  party  —  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  unanimity  of  condem- 
nation. Sir,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  says  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
all  connected  with  Ireland^ — especially 
of  the  educational  institutions — that  this 
question  should  be  settled.  Now,  I  am 
just  as  alive  to  the  perils  of  the  future 
as  the  noble  Marquess.  I  do  not  under- 
value the  warning  he  has  given  the  Col- 
lege, of  which  I  am  a  representative — 


for  of  threats  unworthy  of  his  race,  un- 
worthy of  his  own  generous  nature,  I  ac- 
quit him.  But  what  is  meant  by  bein^pj 
settled?  Sorely  for  settlement  therfil 
must  be  some  guarantee,  at  the  least, 
some  indication  that  those  concerned  or 
interested  in  the  institutions  remodelled, 
will  acquiosce ;  that  we  are  to  have  an 
end  of  agitation,  and  arrive  at  finality. 
Is  this  so  here?  Ear  from  it.  The 
Koman  Catholic  Prelates  will  no  more 
be  content  with  tlie  new  University  than 
with  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Queen's  University.  Year  after  year , 
their  Pastorals  have  been  directe 
against  them  ;  year  after  year  they 
be  directed  against  the  new.  Inde 
in  candour  we  must  allow,  the  new  is^ 
but  a  larger  Queen's  University  ;  and  if 
the  system  of  tJie  fonner  carried,  as  th©j 
Prelates  assert,  danger  to  faith  and" 
morals,  how  will  the  latter  offer  less  g 
Old  sources  of  strife  wQl  be  invigorat 
and  others  opened.  Strife  within,  about, 
and  around  the  new  University ;  strife 
from  the  Catholic  excluded  by  his  re- 
ligious convictions;  strife  from  the  Ca- 
tholic included,  for  what  more  fertile 
source  of  strife  than  to  give  him  pre- 
ponderating power  in  the  Council,  while 
the  Colleges  he  represents  compete  in 
vain  with  the  University  Professors? 
Each  election,  each  choice  of  study,  will 
be  fought  with  all  the  ardour  of  party 
and  of  sect  in  the  Httlo  senate  you 
create.  I  acknowledge — in  1870  when 
I  first  announced  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  to  support  the 
abolition  of  tests,  I  expressly  stated,  that 
great  difficulties  surround  tliia  question  ; 
dfficulties  in  the  subject,  difficulties  in 
the  state  of  English  and  Scotch  opinion, 
difficulties  in  the  demands  of  the  feoman 
Catholic  Bishops.  Of  other  difficulties 
not  less  formidable  I  since  see  traces : 
indications  that  the  attitude  assumed  by 
these  Prelates  is  due  to  unreasonable 
hopes  heretofore  excited  in  their  minds. 
I  infer  this  from  their  Pastorals,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  declaration  of  hia 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  at  the  great 
meeting  of  Catholics  iu  Marlboi-ough 
Street  Cathedral  in  January,  1872,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  ^'pi-omises'*  made 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Truepj 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  detected  inl 
the  Prime  Minister's  speeches.  On  the 
contrary,  he^ — first  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, afterwards  in  Lancashire — gave] 
no  obscure  intimation  that  he  would  not 
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more  in  this  directioii,  and  chaTacterised 
the  policy  of  ooncorrent  endowment  as  a 
policy  perishing  in  the  moment  of  its 
Dirtlu  Bat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  exempt  from  the  common  lot  of 
Ministers,  and  it  is  the  corse  of  greatness 
to  be  followed  by  those  whose  zeal  ont- 
mns  discretion.  Notwithstanding  the 
infallibility  which  attaches  to  Cardinals 
and  Bishops,  it  may — ^when  the  secret 
history  of  this  question  comes  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  at  some  or  other  everything, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  disclosed — turn  out  that 
they  have  been  misled,  and  that  for  the 
engagements  and  the  expectations  built 
upon  them,  the  only  authority  was — 
*^  Some  bosy  and  insiniiating  rog^e. 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some 
office.'* 

Amid  much  doubt  and  much  obscurity 
over  this  part  of  our  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, three  things  are  certain.  (I.)  That 
a  Minister  educated  in  this  very  Trinity 
College,  which  you  now  destroy,  Irish 
in  birth,  in  lineage,  above  all,  in  a 
generous  sympathy  for  every  class  and 
creed  of  his  native  land,  did  announce 
that  he  sought  equality,  not  by  degrading 
and  destroying,  but  by  elevating  and 
restoring.  (2.)  That  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  obstructed  his  proposals. 
(3.)  That  if  they  obstructed  them  with- 
out assurance  or  promise  from  any  quar- 
ter of  better  terms,  they  displayed  more 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  and  less  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  than  ever  I 
have  observed  in  them  upon  any  other 
occasion.  But  be  these  difficulties  what 
they  may,  how  much  are  they  enhanced 
by  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  this  debate.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe) 
proclaims  that  we  may  regard  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates 
as  wo  regard  the  visitations  of  nature, 
an  earthquake,  a  storm,  or  a  famine,  or 
anything  else  that  we  cannot  help,  and 
to  which  we  can  only  adapt  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can.  What  a  declaration  at 
a  moment  when  a  measure,  which 
boasts  to  be  a  compromise,  a  settlement, 
is  offered;  when  conciliation  is  pre- 
eminently demanded,  and  any  ultimate 
result  to  be  attained  only  by  mutual 
forbearance  I  The  writers  of  antiquity, 
whom  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  owes  so 
much  to,  and  treats  with  such  ingrati- 
tude, might  have  warned  hinn  that  the 
Celt,  although  patient  of  wrong,  is  un- 
forgiving of  insult.     The  course  taken 
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by  the  Prime  Minister  is  stall  mare  to  be 
regretted.  Not  in  this  HooBe  where 
answer  or  explanation  are  poesible,  dis- 
regarding the  Irish  Membera  as  though 
they  had  no  voice  to  be  conadered,  while 
this  debate  is  unooncladed,  he  collects 
his  other  followers  to  a  banquet  at 
Croydon,  and  announces  that,  somehow 
or  other,  an  Irish  question  is  very  com- 
monly found  to  be  a  soitable  and  ocmi- 
venient  subject  for  a  row.  But  what  is 
the  question  and  what  is  the  subject? 
And  when  you  answer  that  it  is  higher 
education,  consider  a  moment  what  this 
means  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  Our 
legislative  independence  is  gone ;  trade, 
except  the  manufacture  of  linen  in 
Ulster,  gone;  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
income  of  the  country  drawn  by  absen- 
tees to  England.  But  an  equivalent  you 
gave  us  worth  all  you  had  taken ;  you 
incorporated  us  widi  yourselves,  opened 
up  to  us  the  whole  field  of  your  un- 
bounded Empire ;  partners  in  your 
gpreatness  and  your  glory.  Of  little 
avail,  had  you  not  left  us  tibe  veiy  Uni- 
versity you  now  destroy ;  for  what  were 
the  field  without  the  arms  and  the  train- 
ing to  conquer?  As  it  was,  freely, 
fully,  everyUiing  was  opened  to  us. 
Mayo,  Governor  Genend  of  India ; 
Cairns,  Chancellor  of  England ;  five 
Judges  of  the  English  Common  Law 
Bench  from  Trinity  College  iTvithin  the  last 
10  years ;  Magee  on  the  Episcopal ;  India 
covered  over  with  our  successful  com- 
petitors for  its  civil  service ;  not  a  colony 
that  is  not  at  this  moment  served  by 
ability  trained  in  the  Irish  Universities. 
The  question,  in  truth,  touches  the  whole 
surface,  and  penetrates  the  inmost  depth 
of  Irish  social  life.  Hence  excitement 
you  cannot  understand ;  hence  unanimity 
unprecedented.  The  provisions  of  this 
measure,  notwithstanding  the  profes- 
sions with  which  they  were  heralded, 
menace  intellectual  culture ;  dwarf  every- 
thing, degrade  everything.  It  is  the 
policy — ^pictured  by  your  own  great 
dramatist,  he  who,  above  all  others,  had 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  human  nature 
— ^pursued  by  the  elder  to  the  younger 
brother  when  having  robbed  him  of  his 
patrimony,  he  made  him  unfit  to  recover 
it,  and  "  undermined  his  gentility  in  his 
education."  Here,  then,  arise  political 
considerations  of  grave  moment?  If 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  it  must 
be  read  by  the  rotes  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  WeUih  Members.    Ireland  declares, 
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and  will  declare  in  the  coming  division 
lier  opposition.  A  Minister  against  a 
people !  for,  although  we  have  ceased  to 
be  a  nation^  we  are  still  a  people.  That 
is  the  issue.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Gorerument  is  pre- 
pared for  this  issue.  It  is  because  it 
was  impending,  that  be  addressed  his 
followers  at  Croydon,  called  upon  tlieir 
wavering  allegiance;  and  what  the  in- 
Tocation  ?  Ireland,  Irish  interests,  Irish 
feelings  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Party, 
the  triumphs,  the  successes,  the  interests 
of  the  Liberal  party,  I  have  led  you  to 
victory  against  the  strongholds  of  pre- 
judice and  pri\^lege,  and  I  can  lead  you 
again.  If  the  storm  rage,  and  the  waves 
run  high,  and  the  bark  now  on  the  crest, 
now  in  the  trough  of  the  wave,  reels  to 
and  iro,  the  magician  who  *'put  the 
wild  waters  in  this  roar,"  can  again 
allay  them  !  Is  this  so  certain  ?  What 
if  the  spell  be  powerlesa,  and  the  wand 
broken  —  if  the  agitation  you  have 
raised  in  Ireland  refuse  to  pause  at  your 
bidding  ? 

Sir,  I  am  unable  to  fthare  the  views, 
the  confidence,  the  equanimity  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Irish  by  birth, 
by  education,  residence,  profession, 
bound  to  my  native  soil  by  indissoluble 
ties,  I  cannot  sever  my  interests  from 
hers,  I  regard  with  alarm  the  in- 
difference manifested  to  her  feeHnga, 
opinions,  wishes — education,  progress, 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations,  mt^re 
feathers  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry,  or  the  triumph  of 
the  Liberal  party!  I  foresee  in  that 
very  triumph  new  grounds  for  the  dis- 
content which,  whether  with  or  without 
reason,  extensively  prevails.  I  antici- 
pate the  use  which  the  advocates  of  a 
separate  Legislature  may  make  of  it,  to 
proclaim  that  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
neither  Irish  feeUngs  are  respected,  nor 
Irish  interests  consulted.  Touched  by 
this  feeling,  these  apprehensions,  I  de- 
cline to  assist  the  further  progress  of 
this  measure.  Even  were  the  conces- 
sions suggested  to  academic  objections 
more  important  in  themselves,  and  more 
securely  guaranteed,  than  they  are,  still 
I  am  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  because  I  am 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  unqualfied 
opposition  of  an  unanimous  people. 

Mb.  p.  J.  SMYTH  :  I  am  pained  to 
find  myself  forced  into  a  position  of 
antagonism  on  this  subject  towards  the 


only  Government  my  country  has  known 
since  the  Union  that  has  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  grapple  with  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty. But,  on  seeking  the  honour  of  ftl 
seat  in  this  House,  I,  in  common  with 
some  other  Members  fi'om  Ireland,  volun- 
tarily gave  certain  pledges,  and  those  J 
pledges  I  conceive  can  only  be  redeemed 
by  uncompromising  opposition  to  this 
Bill.  It  is  a  Bill  of  necessity  on  the 
pai't  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  andi 
being  so  it  has  been  framed  with  a  view 
solely  to  pass,  but  not  to  settle  a  dis- 
turbing question.  It  supplies  no  ad- 
mitted want,  satisfies  no  just  claim, 
redeems  no  promise,  and  while  unsettling 
much,  settles  nothing.  The  plan  of  the 
Bill  is  defective,  and  will  prove  in  opera- 
tion impracticable,  inasmuch  as,  while 
adopting  affiliation,  it  overlooks  the  ne- 
cessary branch  of  intermediate  education. 
The  secondary  schools  are  the  pillars  of 
the  structure  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposes  to  erect,  hut  where 
those  piflars  are  to  be  found,  whether 
they  really  exist,  what  condition  they 
may  be  in,  the  House  is  not  informed. 
The  House  is  asked  blindly  to  adopt  a 
system  of  affiliation,  and  t<>  leave  to  a 
nondescript  Council  the  task  of  selection. 
The  secondary  schools  are  notoriously  in 
an  unsound  state  ;  some  of  them  have 
been  condemned  by  Royal  Commissions, 
many  of  them  are  endowed  sectarian 
schools  J  aU  of  them,  at  some  indefinite 
period,  will  form  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, yet,  notwithstanding  all  tliis,  the 
House  is  required  to  abdicate  its  privi- 
lege of  pronouncing  on  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  this  Bill.  The  subjects  of  interme- 
diate and  higher  education  in  Ireland 
are  inseparable,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  in  one  comprehensive  Bill.  To 
fiing  a  dome  into  the  air  without  pro- 
viding the  requisite  pillars  is  an  archi- 
tectural feat  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
perfectness  and  completeness  of  the  edi- 
fice. Looking  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  I  enter  my  protest  against  the 
monstrous  exclusion  of  philosophy  and 
history.  The  highest  authorities  upon 
education — ^Locke,  Milton,  and  others^ — 
rank  mental  philosoiihy  as  one  of  its 
highest  departments.  Even  the  very 
humble  eurnculum  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Chambers  in  their  Information  for  tha 
Fe&pU,  has  this  paragraph — 

*' Mental  Fhalosopky-— This  is  a  dopartnunt 
of  sdeDce  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  our  age  to 
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overlook.  Yet  what  can  be  more  important 
than  a  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  power  by 
which  we  think  and  act,  and  which  more  espe- 
cially connects  us  with  the  things  above  and 
beyond  this  transitory  scene  ?  " 

In  the  University  systems  of  Europe  for 
800  years  past,  mental  philosophy  lias 
been,  if  not  the  whole,  the  principal 
pai-t  of  the  curriculum — everything  re- 
volved round  it.  Even  still,  logic — the 
laws  of  mind  in  its  function  of  reasoning 
— ^metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics,  natu- 
ral law,  and  natural  theology,  form  the 
most  important  part  of  University  train- 
ing. Take  these  away,  and  you  take 
the  spring  from  the  year ;  you  teach  the 
play  of  **  Hamlet'*  without  Hamlet's 
part ;  you  teach  a  maze  of  unmeaning 
facts  without  a  key  to  any.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  is  our  highest 
authority  on  this.  In  his  fine  address 
at  Liverpool,  he  warns  the  young  stu- 
dent to  prepare  himself  well  against 
such  writers  as  Strauss,  and  such  pro- 
ducts of  the  modern  school  of  thought 
as  the  **  Universum."  How  is  he  to  do 
that  without  mental  philosophy  ?  Upon 
what  other  basis  will  be  found  the  rules 
of  human  duty,  the  maxims  of  natural 
law  and  civil  polity,  the  duty  of  subjects 
to  the  State,  of  the  State  to  the  subject, 
and  of  State  to  State  ?  History  is  philo- 
sophy teaching  examples.  You  abolish 
the  philosophy  by  abolishing  mental 
philosophy.  You  abolish  the  examples 
by  abolishing  modem  history.  What 
remains  ?     Pope  said — 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

But  mental  philosophy  and  modem  his- 
tory comprise  the  two  chief  aspects  in 
which  man  can  bo  studied.  Abolish 
them,  and  man  no  longer  knows  himself ; 
and  we  have  realised  Dr.  Newman's  pre- 
diction that  the  time  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when,  on  account  of  divergences 
of  opinion,  man  as  well  as  God  may  be 
excluded  from  the  subjects  taught  at  a 
University.  History  is  ordinarily  divided 
into  two  main  sections,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  latter  beginning  with  the 
birth  of  Our  Lord.  Ancient  history, 
how  fresh  and  interesting  soever  it  may 
be  to  imaginative  minds,  is  not  history 
properly  so  called.  It  is  but  a  record — 
often  furnished  from  mere  fancy— of  the 
wars  and  conquests  of  two  great  nations, 
Greece  and  Eome.  It  bears  no  compari- 
son in  extent  of  sphere,  in  variety  of 
interests,  in  development  of  peoples,  in 
discoveries  brought  to  light,  in  arts  Iq- 
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vented  and  the  application  of  {hesn,  to 
that  history  which  we  call  xnodem. 
Human  progress  began  in  fact  with  the 
modem,  and  the  records  or  myths  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  in 
schools  of  these  two  successful  peoples 
furnish  no  sufficient  information  for  the 
mature  minds  of  University  scholars — 
no  sufficient  preparation  for  the  battles 
of  modem  life.  Ancient  history  might, 
perhaps,  be  dispensed  with — though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it — but  we  must 
keep  the  modem — knowledge  of  it  is  a 
necessity  for  every  man  who  goes  into 
the  world.  Bemember  what,  according 
to  the  greatest  of  Boman  historians, 
Livy,  is  the  true  value  of  all  history — 

**  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  se  quisquo  acriter  intendat 
animum,  quce  vita,  qui  mores  f  uerint ;  per  qaos 
viros  quibusque  artibus  domi  militiseque  et 
partum  ot  auctum  imperium  sit." 

Where  will  examples  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned by  Livy  be  found  in  the  histories 
of  Greece,  Rome,  or  Assyria  ?  You  will 
find  them  at  every  page  of  history  in 
modem  Europe,  in  America,  and  in 
countries  sealed  up  to  what  we  call  the 
ancient  world — China,  India,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  itself — 

*'  Better  fiftv  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay." 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  for  instruc- 
tion and  true  knowledge  of  our  fellow- 
men,  than  all  the  periods,  fabulous,  pre- 
historic, heroic,  or  historical,  from  the 
age  of  bronze  to  the  age  of  Augustulus, 
where  ancient  history  may  be  supposed 
to  close.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
such  a  proposition  as  the  elimination  of 
modem  history  from  a  University  course 
can  be  gravely  discussed  at  the  present 
day  in  a  British  senate.  More  difficult 
still  to  realise  the  fact  of  a  great  Mi- 
nister saying  to  any  portion  of  the  youth 
of  this  realm — you  may  climb  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  but  Olivet  and  Calvary  are 
forbidden  heights;  you  may  sail  with 
the  Argonauts  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  but  you  shall  not  accom- 
pany Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world ;  you  may  stand 
in  line  with  the  three  hundred  at  Ther- 
mopylae, but  you  shall  not  ride  with  the 
six  hundred  into  the  Valley  of  Death  at 
Balaklara.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  con- 
cession to  Catholics,  inspired  by  a  tender 
regard  for  Catholic  conscience.  I  wish 
to  dispel  that  illusion.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  mental  philosophy  are  tho 
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satno  both  for  Catbolica  and  Protestants. 
Oath  oil  CB,  equtdly  with  Protestants,  re- 
cognise Paley  and  Biebop  Butler  as 
araoiig  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
Bubject.  It  is  a  department  of  learning 
which  has  a  peculiar  ebarm  for  the 
Celtic  mind,  and  the  one  in  which  the 
Catholic  students  in  Trinity  College  par- 
ticalarlj  distinguij^h  themselves.  I  ad- 
mit the  difficulty  of  treating  the  snbjocts 
of  mental  philosophy  and  modern  history 
in  a  nxixed  institution,  but  I  can  only 
deal  with  this  Bill  aa  I  iind  it,  and  as  a 
Catholic  I  implore  the  House  not  to 
ratify  the  barbarous  decree.  I  object^ 
having  regard  to  the  whole  scope  of  the 
Bill,  to  the  power  given  to  the  Council 
to  reprimand  teachers  who  give  wilful 
offence  in  matters  of  religion.  Suppose 
the  matter  treated  of  to  be  geology,  and 
the  teacher  maintains  that  the  world 
has  existed  for  1,500.»000  years.  That  is 
contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  and  he 

§"ves  offence  in  a  matter  of  religion, 
ere  you  meet  the  difficulty  by  punish- 
ing the  teacher,  but  logically  you  are 
bound  to  abolish  the  science.  Geology, 
it  is  clear,  must  go  the  way  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Thus  you  have  a  place  of 
universal  teaching,  minus  philosophy, 
minus  history,  minus  natirral  scienco. 
In  flat  contradiction  to  this  penal  clause 
is  the  regulation  that  no  disqualifica- 
tion shall  attach  to  any  candidate  in 
any  examination  by  reason  of  his  adopt- 
ing in  any  branch  of  learning  any 
particular  theory  in  preference  to  any 
other  received  theory.  What  is  a  re- 
ceived theory,  and  what  is  not?  Is 
Darwinism  a  received  theory  ?  If  it  be, 
the  candidate  is  free  to  hold  any  theory 
he  likes.  If  it  be  not,  it  is  fair  to  punish 
the  teacher  and  leave  the  candidate  free 
to  give  what  offence  ha  pleases?  I 
will  now»  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  show  by  a  few  brief  examples, 
the  impolicy  of  adopting,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  a  system  of  pro- 
miscuous affiliation,  and  conferring  on 
the  Council  power  to  do  that  which  in  a 
few  years  hence  Parliament  may  require 
to  undo.  The  Queen's  CoUeges,  viewed 
from  the  stand-point  of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  must  be  pro- 
nounced failures ;  but  keeping  steadily 
in  view  the  motives  of  these  eminent 
statesmen,  it  will  be  found  that  Cork  is 
a  greater  failure  than  Gal  way,  and  that 
Belfast  is  the  greatest  failure  of  the  three. 
In  Gal  way  56  per  cent  of  the  students 


are  Catholics,  in  Cork  42  per  cent,  and 
in  Belfast  4.  Failures  though  they  be, 
better,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3^ing, 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  with  their  variety 
and  their  competition,  than  this  tnon- 
strum  cut  kumm  a(hmpium,  whose  only 
attractive  force  consists  in  bulk.  De- 
scending from  the  Queen's  Colleges,  I 
find  a  network  of  institutions,  largely 
used  for  intermediate  education  spread 
over  the  land,  and  maintained  by  per- 
manent endowments  granted  by  the 
Crown  or  by  Parliament  out  of  the 
national  property.  Tliore  are  diocesan 
schools  y  Boyal  schools,  Irish  Society 
schools,  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  in- 
corporated schools,  model  schools,  and 
others,  with  endowments  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £/)2.000  per  annum. 
jVll  tho  schools  in  these  categories  are 
practically  denominational ;  all  of  them 
have  formed  at  various  times  subjects  of 
Parliamentary  inquiry  ;  all  of  them  rest, 
more  or  less,  under  the  ban  of  Parlia- 
mentary censure ;  many  of  them  are 
already  connected  by  exhibitions  and 
scholarsldps  with  Trinity  College ;  many 
of  them,  such  as  Erasmus  Smith's 
schools,  are  better  qualified  for  affiliation 
than  the  Magee  College,  which  received 
last  year  one  student,  and  enjoys  an  en- 
dowment of  £500  a-year  from  that  in- 
congruous body  known  as  the  Irish 
Society— weighing  all  these  facts  is  it 
a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  Parliament  to 
part  with  its  power  over  them,  and  give 
to  this  Council  the  nght  of  fijcing  the 
future  status  of  these  schools,  or  of  any 
of  them?  Mrs.  Glass's  receipt  appears 
not  quite  inappH cable  to  the  present 
case.  Before  adopting  affiliation,  know 
what  you  are  going  to  affiliate,  how  it 
may  be  caught,  and  how  it  may  be  made 
worthy  of  being  put  upon  the  table.  In 
the  Census  Report  on  Education  of  the 
year  1861  the  educational  institutions  of 
Ireland  are  classified  into  two  divisions 
— superior  and  primary ;  the  former  in- 
eluding  aE  institutions,  in  which  a  second 
language,  ancient  or  modern,  is  t^iught. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  scheme  ? 
In  the  first  place  to  degrade  the  Uni- 
versity by  incorporating  with  it  a  multi- 
tude of  obscure  schools ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  enable  a  multitude  of  obscure 
schools  by  cramming  a  few  students  for 
matriculation  to  advertise  themselves  as 
first-class  collegiate  institutionB.  The 
financial  part  of  the  Bill  is  worthy  the 
genius  of  the  right  hon*  Gentleman  the 
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CKaxkceHoT  of  the  Exchequer.    Ireland 
geta  a  grand  national  Uniyersitj,  and  no 

contribution  is  demanded  J&om  the 
British  taxpayer.  A  sum  of  £50.000 
is  required  for  the  new  Dablin  Uni- 
reraity  and  College.  Galway  brings 
her  dowry  of  £10,000,  Trinity  College 
yields  £12,000,  fees  giye  £5,000— total 
£27,000;  learing  an  annnal  deficit  of 
£23,000.  How  is  that  sum  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  Oh,  there  is  the  surplus  of  the 
Irish  Cliurch  Fund,  and  into  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  dips  his  hand.  It 
is  very  simple,  very  convenient,  but  is 
it  just,  is  it  honest  ?  What,  having  re- 
gard to  iia  origin,  are  the  objects  of  the 
Cliurch  Fund?  They  are  four-fold — 
maintenance  of  Church  fabric,  support 
of  clergy,  relief  of  the  poor,  education 
of  the  people.  The  first  two  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Catholics ;  the  other 
two  may  be  accepted  by  them ;  but,  in 
equity,  no  portion  of  that  Fimd  can  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
secular  institution  uke  this.  What  have 
you  already  done?  Maynooth  was 
fbunded  in  1786  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
the  original  intention  being  that  it  should 
be  a  Catholic  University  and  College  for 
lay  as  well  as  for  divinity  students.  It 
went  over  at  the  Union  as  a  charge 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1846 
the  grant  was  raised  to  £28,000  a-year. 
By  the  Church  Act  you  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Kingdom  of  that 
charge,  and  compensate  Maynooth,  not 
by  calling  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
but  by  abstracting  from  the  Surplus 
Church  Fund  £370,000.  The  Regium 
JJonum,  granted  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  passed,  like  Maynooth  in 
1800,  to  the  charge  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  amounted  in  1869  to 
£45,000  a-yoar.  You  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  that  charge  by  paying  the 
Presbytorians  £700,000  drawn  as  before 
from  tlio  Surplus  Church  Fund.  The 
Belfast  Tlieological  College  is  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  now  you  call  upon 
the  Surplus  Fund  for  a  farther  sum  of 
£560,000— that  is  the  amount  capitalized 
at  25  years*  purchase  of  the  £23,000 
a-year — for  the  endowment  of  a  secular 
institution  which  Catholic  Ireland  will 
not  have.  Thus  you  will  have  taken  from 
the  Fund,  to  the  great  wrong  of  the  Irish 
nation,  upwards  of  £1,600,000.  This 
occurs  40  years  after  the  Appropriation 
Clause  excited  in  this  House  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  debates  in  Parliamen- 
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tuyamuds.  I  know  not  if  the  Liberal 
party  has  retrograded  since  1833  ;  but 
then,  at  least,  no  school  of  Manchester  or 
of  Birmingham  dared  dictate  to  the  Mor- 
peths,  the  Howicks,  the  Melboumes,  the 
ItfaranlaySy  and  the  Bussells,  a  policy  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity.  The  Surplus  Church  Fund 
being  at  hand,  the  right  hon.  Crentle- 
man  can  afford  to  be  eenerous,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  spreads  before  poor  Ire- 
land a  tempting  array  of  prizes.  These 
things,  in  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself,  are  ''the  medicines 
of  our  infirmity,  not  the  ornaments  of 
our  health."  For  my  part,  I  regard 
them  as  deleterious — ^more  calculated  to 
protract  the  infirmity  of  the  present 
than  restore  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  past.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  his  introductory  statement,  referred 
in  feeling  terms  to  those  sad  times, 
when,  across  a  scene  of  turbulence  and 
bloodJshed,  there  flickered  from  time  to 
time  the  faint  light  of  a  national  Uni- 
versity. It  flickers  still.  But  how  conies 
it  that,  having  once  looked  into  that 
past,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
present  to  the  Irish  people  a  Bill  con- 
ceived, to  a  large  extent,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  16th  century?  Then,  education 
was  forbidden  to  them,  except  in  con- 
junction with  a  religion  which  they  re- 
pudiated; now,  education  is  offered  to 
them  without  the  religion  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Then,  their  Church  lands 
and  College  lands  were  seized  to  found 
institutions  hostile  to  their  faith  and 
nationality;  now,  the  residue  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  their  ancestors 
is  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a  godless 
University.  I  will  not  pursue  this  theme. 
But  the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that 
even  were  perfect  equality  established 
to-morrow,  the  Catholic  would  start  in 
the  race  with  his  Protestant  brother 
weighted  with  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  iiOO  years.  The  House  will 
bear  in  mind  in  discussing  this  Bill  that, 
although  its  subject  be  Ireland,  its 
object  is  education,  and  that  the  deci- 
sion arrived  at  will  affect  mankind.  In 
the  name  of  learning,  degraded  by  it, 
of  the  human  mind  debased,  of  man 
cast  down,  of  God  repudiated,  I  ask  the 
House  to  reject  this  Bill. 

Mb.  CONOLLY  congratulated  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
u^n  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  this 
Bill.     It  had  met  with  a  concert  of  dis- 
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approval  which  was  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  Parliament,  The  whole  people 
of  Ireland  objected  to  it ;  and  every  sec- 
tion of  people  in  Ireland  had  equally 
found  fault  with  this  unfortunate  BilL 
Tlie  noblo  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  refused  to  accept  the  fi^at  of  the 
Bishops;  he  might  accept  the  fiat  of 
that  House^  and  when  he  found  nine- 
tenths  of  the  In.sh  representatives  voting 
against  the  Bill,  he  would  perhaps  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  of  the  intellect  of 
Ireland  was  opposed  to  him.  He  be* 
lieved  that  the  noble  Marquess,  in  his 
secret  conscience,  gave  due  weight  to 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  was  officially  bound  tc*  the  chariot 
of  the  bead  of  the  Government.  Even 
if  the  Bin  should  be  carried  to  a  second 
reading,  it  would  only  then  be  ^launched 
upon  a  sea  of  storm  and  turbulence, 
which  it  could  never  survive^  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  right  hon.  Glentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  not  been  lessened 
by  the  advocate  which  he  had  put  for- 
ward that  night.  He  (Mr,  Conolly)  had 
a  right  to  call  him  an  advocate,  for  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  in  imagination  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Har- 
court)  was  already  upon  the  Treasury 
bench.  His  speech  would  have  a  most 
disastrous  result ;  for  it  was  made  in  de* 
tianee  of  the  pubb'c  opinion  of  Ireland- 
He  said  that  they  were  not  to  govern 
Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas.  They 
who  sat  on  that  (the  Conservative)  side 
of  the  House  had  never  said  that  they 
ought  to  do  BO ;  but  if  there  was  any 
one  subject  upon  which  Irish  ideas 
ought  to  be  consulted,  it  was  that  of 
education  in  Ireland,  He  believed  that 
no  more  injudicious  appeal  was  ever 
made  than  that  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford.  It  was 
always  a  bad  thing  to  attempt  to  over- 
ride a  section  like  the  Irish  representa- 
tives, even  when  they  were  divided ;  but 
when  they  were  united,  as  they  were 
upon  this  subject,  such  a  course  he  be^ 
lieved  to  be  at  once  ungenerous,  un- 
statesmanlike,  impolitic»  and  unjust. 
The  great  career  of  Trinity  College  was 
not  to  be  blotted  out  by  a  factious  divi- 
sion upon  this  Bill.  In  somewhat  bad 
taste  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  called  upon  to  withdraw  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  he  coiild  not  do  that  in  the 
hasty  and  hardly  creditable  style  sug* 
gested  to  him ;  but  before  he  attempted 
to  press  it  forward,  surely  he  would  do 


well  to  take  counsel  again  with  his 
Cabinet,  The  hon,  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  had  given  them  to  believe 
that  several  of  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  the  Bill  were  already  vanish- 
ing from  sight,  and  these  were  the  lures 
held  out  to  induce  the  House  to  assent 
to  a  second  reading.  If,  however,  the 
gagging  clauses  and  the  affiliation 
clauses  were  to  be  given  up,  together 
with  that  still  more  objectionable  fea* 
ture — the  nomination  of  a  political  Coim- 
cil^what  would  remain  of  the  Bill  ?  It 
would  then  resolve  itself  into  a  measure 
for  destroying  the  great  University  of 
Ireland,  which  would  receive  the  deep- 
rooted  opposition  of  every  Irishman, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic. 
Not  only  the  present  but  the  past  would 
rise  up  against  the  destruction  of  that 
University.  If,  however,  the  Prime 
Minister  pressed  the  passing  of  this 
measure  with  a  majority  hostile  to  Ire- 
land* what  were  its  prospects  in  that 
**  other  place  '*  to  which  it  must  fortu- 
nately stm  be  refen-ed?  To  suppose 
that  the  other  House  would  treat  it  with 
more  leniency  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  simple  infatuation.  Every 
debate  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
showing  the  people  of  Ireland  the  animus 
and  determination  of  the  Prime  itinisfcer 
and  the  Liberal  party  to  stamp  down 
the  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  combined,  to  treat  Ireland 
as  a  cypher,  and  govern  her  by  power 
and  authority  alone.  If  that  were  the 
course  to  bo  taken,  he  knew  well  the 
result,  Irish  pohtics  would  enter  upon 
as  dark  a  phase  as  had  yet  been  seen, 
hostihty  to  England  would  again  be 
evoked,  and  Irishmen  would  protest 
against  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  God 
and  Nature  being  taken  away  from 
them.  He  agreed  with  Archbishop 
MacHale  when  he  said  that  Ireland 
had  always  been  a  land  of  learning, 
and  when  he  protested  against  any  plan 
of  divorcing  education  from  the  tutelage 
of  religion.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  united  education  scheme  proposed 
by  Lord  Stanley  had  ever  been  a  success 
in  Ireland.  It  was  intended  that  mixed 
education  should  be  engrafted  on  that 
country  ;  but,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
National  Board,  education  had  been  as 
completely  denominational  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  united.  If  the  education 
proposed  to  be  given  under  this  Bill 
were  manipulated  by  a  Board  under  the 
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Government,  University  education,  like 
primary  education  in  Ireland,  woiild 
become  purely  denominational*  What 
would  tlie  people  of  England  say  when 
they  found  that  after  raieinff  a  tumult 
in  Ireland,  the  Bill  had  simply  evoked  a 
Boman  Catholic  denominational  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland  ?  Looking  at  the  mea- 
sure fifom  all  sides,  he  thought  that  it 
had  been  unfortunate  in  its  conception 
and  ill-advised  in  its  provisions,  and 
that  it  would  be  diaa>5trou8  in  its  results. 
Sir  DOiUNIG  COREIGAN:*  Sir, 
I  cannot  think  the  Amendment  is  worthy 
of  one  minute's  consideration,  and  I 
therefore  turn  at  once  to  the  great  ob- 
ject before  m» — the  University  Education 
Bill,  I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  and  for  its  going  into  Com- 
mittee, reserving  to  myself  afterwards 
the  right  to  oppose  the  Bill  altogether, 
if  such  Amendments  as  I  think  neces- 
sary are  not  carried  in  Committee.  It 
gratifies  me  that  the  course  I  am  taking 
IB  in.  aooordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland.  In  their  Petition,  presented  to 
this  House  on  Monday  night,  they  pray 
either  for  the  rejection  or  the  amendment 
of  the  Bill  I  adopt  their  latter  alterna- 
tive as  the  better  of  the  two.  There  is  a 
consideration  that  I  think  we  ought  all. 
and  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  all,  keep  suffi- 
ciently clear  in  our  view,  that  we  are 
here  discussing  only  University  educa- 
tion^— that  is,  the  education  which  young 
men  above  the  age  of  1 7  are  going 
through  for  their  degrees,  and  that  we 
are  discussing  neither  intermediate  nor 
primary  education.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  man  must  entertain  the  same 
views  on  University,  intermediate,  and 
primary  education.  I  myself  do  not  en- 
tertain the  same  views  on  intermediate 
and  primary  education  which  I  enter- 
tain on  University  education.  This  dis- 
tinction will,  I  hope,  be  kept  clearly  in 
view,  I  know  it  is  not  yet  kept  so,  even  in 
Ireland,  where  we  have  been  so  long  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  education.  Let 
us  recollect  there  are  three  phases  of 
education  before  us — the  University,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  primary — and  that 
a  man's  views  on  one  phase  do  not  imply 
that  he  takes  the  same  views  on  the 
second  or  the  third,  and  that  it  is  only 
University  education  we  have  now  be- 
fore us.  Some  Mends,  whom  I  esteem, 
have  asked  me  to  join  them  in  op- 
posing the  Bill  at  every  stage,  on  the 
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ground  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
amend  it  in  Committee.  I  cannot  take 
this  view  j  I  believe  that  any  measure, 
however  bad,  may  be  amended ;  and  MB 
to  the  word  impossible,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it — 

**•  That  foolish  word  Impossible  at  onee  for  i^ 
disdain." 

I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  tho 
Bill,  and  for  its  going  into  Gommittee, 
that  we  may  attain  a  full  and  clear 
understanding  of  all  the  bearings  of  the 
subject.  The  English  mind  has  not  y<>t 
attained  this,  for  so  lately  as  Saturday 
morning  we  find  the  following  passage  i 
in  Th&  Times  of  that  day.  Tht  Tim^B 
says  that  Irish  Catholics  have  no  grier* 
anc8  to  complain  of  j  that — 

**^  Catholics  cau  get  degrees  from  the  Qudexi's 
tTnivf»r5it\%  nlthoTip^K  pu8mn]c:  their  Univewity 
career  in ('utholio  Hnll5 ;  with  rp8p«?t  toQii«e8i*t 
Univ^^raitT,  Catholiei  have  just  the  same  grouzul 
of  compkmt  that  they  have  ngaiiLst  the  LondoQ 
Umi^erHity,  and  no  more." 

This  is  altogether  an  error.  Catholic 
students  may  go  from  Carlo w  College, 
and  from  St.  Mary's  College,  Dublio, 
fi-om  St,  Patrick  College,  Thurles,  St. 
Kyran*s,  Kilkenny,  and  from  several 
others,  and  from  private  tuition  to  Loq* 
don  University ;  but  they  will  not  be  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Queen^s  University,  sitting 
in  Dublin,  unless  they  spend  the  whole 
time  of  their  undergraduate  course  in 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Belfast, 
Qorkf  or  Galway.  The  parents  of  a 
young  man  residing  in  Dublin  may 
e<iucate  him  as  they  please  under  their 
own  eye  in  England,  Ireland^  or  even  on 
the  Continent,  and  send  him  to  Ix>ndon 
for  the  examinations  for  his  degree ; 
but  the  Queen's  University,  sitting  in 
Dublin,  is  precluded  by  law  from  ad- 
mitting him.  Surely  the  Catholics  hav<^ 
just  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
Queen* 8  University  in  Ireland,  or  not 
against  it,  but  against  the  laws  which 
hamper  it.  Connected  with  the  progress 
of  general  and  professional  education 
in  Ireland — for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity since  its  foundation,  and  holding 
the  office  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
holding,  that  of  Vice  ChanceHor — I  hav8 
necessarily  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. My  views  may  be  wrong;  but  I 
trust  to  your  kindness,  Sir,  and  to  that  of 
the  House  to  listen  to  them.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  now  as  I  was  some  years 
ago,  that  there  shoiild  be  &  great  na- 
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tioual  University  in  Ireland,  whose  func- 
tion it  should  be  solely  to  eKamin© — to 
examine  all  candidates^  come&om  whence 
they  may,  or  wherever  educated,  in  Col- 
lege, at  schooli  or  at  home.  In  one  short 
sentence  I  embodied  my  Bentimeuts  in 
addresfiing'  my  constituents,  and  on  it  they 
elected  me.     These  are  my  words — 

*^That  there  should  be  coie  gfreat  Nfttioiial 
TTiuTersity  for  Ireland.  <  «  .  Thai  iti  degrees, 
honours,  find  emolumentfl  Bholl  be  open  to  all 
CAodldatee,  wherever  educated — in  College,  at 
school,  or  at  home.  .  .  .  That  the  State  flhotild 
he  equally  impartial  to  all  denominAtions,  p^ivini^ 
equal  aid  to  all^ — ^to  thoee  whu  desire  to  have  de- 
nominational education^  and  to  those  who  do 
not" 

These  words.  Sir»  explain,  I  hope  suffi- 
ciently, the  character  in  which  I  rise — 
not  as  the  advocate  of  mixed  education, 
not  as  the  advocate  of  denominational 
education,  but  as  the  advocate  of  perfect 
freedom  of  education,  giving  equal  faci- 
lities for  education  to  all,  and  equal  aid 
to  alL  The  Bill  now  before  us  carries 
out  the  principle  of  the  establishment 
of  one  great  national  University,  and, 
so  far,  has  my  support.  It  has  also  my 
support  on  anotherpoint — that  it  reserves 
tbe  matriculation  examination  to  itself; 
but  on  many  other  and  most  important 
points  the  Bill  appears  to  me  to  be  ob- 
jectionable, unsatisfactory,  and  unwork- 
able. The  importance  of  granting  full 
scope  t-o  freedom  of  education,  especially 
in  a  comparatively  poor  country  like  Ire- 
land, may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
of  about  1,000  or  1,200  students  on  the 
books  of  Trinity  College,  there  are  at  least 
5  00  on  the  book  s  an  nually  who  are  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  for  their  support,  who 
labour  on  their  task  of  education  in  their 
evening  hours,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  by-Taw  of  Trinity  College,  which  per- 
mits them  to  go  through  their  wliol© 
Arts'  course  without  attending  a  single 
course  of  lectures,  and  to  obtain  their 
degrees  on  examinations,  as  in  the 
London  University.  This  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  100 
years  in  Trinity  College,  and  with  good 
results.  Strange  to  say,  this  import- 
ant privilege  the  Queen's  University  has 
never  enjoyed ;  the  500  students  alluded 
to,  have  Deen  driven  into  Trinity  College 
— a  very  large  proportion,  probably  more 
than  one-haJf,  would  have  become  gra- 
duates of  the  Queen's  University  had  the 
privileges  been  equal.  I  will  read,  in 
support  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  young 
men  by  this  full  freedom  of  education,  a 
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short  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  graduate 
of  the  London  Univei-^ity,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Timu  of  May  25,  1869 — 

"  Thtf  «on  of  a  highly  cduiait«d  but  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  had  met  with  rflvje^raes,  I  receiTcd 
ail  ordinary  education  at  one  of  the  City  sckoola, 
and  before  I  was  16  obtaiood  employnitnt  in  the 
City,  Being  foi'timate  enough  to  make  progreda, 
and  beljpiing,  at  about  tlio  age  of  21,  that  a 
University  d^ree  would  b^  doeurabl<?,  my  atten- 
tion WEii  directed  to  the  University  of  London, 
livhcrc  nitor  four  yoara  atudv  I  took  the  ordinary 
B.A.  Dt^^aet',  hiding  pasflcaall  the  txmnimitiona 
in  the  first  div-Unon.  ...  The  reliu-taneo  I  na- 
turiiUy  feel  in  saying  so  much  about  mys*^  gives 
wny  before  what  I  believe  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to 
the  University  which  baa  offered  me  »o  many 
advantiigeg,  and  to  the  hope  that  I  may  thus 
make  known*  more  generallv  than  ia  the  caae  at 

Sresentt  the  means  oy  which  any  man  in  Lon- 
oOt  of  moderate  abiUtiea  and  f^iir  xireliminary 
edttcataon,  may  obtain  a  di'gree  at  the  Kiine  timo 
that  he  ia  m^ntaining  himself  by  couanercial 
pursuits." 

As  far,  then,  as  the  Bill  goes  in  enunciat- 
ing the  principle  of  one  great  national 
University  with  full  freedom  of  educa- 
tion,  I  go  Avith  the  Bill ;  and  also  tho- 
roughly with  it  in  the  new  University 
retaining  in  its  own  power  the  ma- 
tiiculation  examination.  Hetaining  the 
standard  of  matriculation  in  ita  own 
power  will  bar  imperfectly  educated 
students  fi*om  entering  the  University, 
and  wiU  effectually  obviate  any  de- 
terioration of  education,  for  all  Colleges 
and  schools  sending  up  thuir  pujnla 
must  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
University.  The  University  will  not 
sink  ita  standard  to  theirs,  and  the  public 
will  at  once  be  able  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  several  Colleges 
and  schools  in  Ireland  by  the  com- 
parative numbers  that  pass  fi*om  each. 
I  now  come,  however,  to  a  great  stum- 
bling-block in  the  scheme  of  the  new 
University.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to  en- 
graft on  the  University  affiliated  CoUeges, 
The  London  University  tried  for  some 
years  after  its  foundation  to  affiliate  Col- 
leges— that  iSf  to  admit  certain  Colleges 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  to  send  up 
pupils  for  examination  ;  but  tJiey  wore 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  it.  They  now 
give  no  advantage  whatever  to  one  place 
of  education  over  another.  It  has  been 
stated  in  course  of  debate  that  the  Lon- 
don University  has  affiliated  Colleges 
attached  to  it,  and  that  this  Bill  waa 
only  copying  the  Charter  of  the  London 
University.  I  now  repeat  what  I  havo 
already  stated — that  the  London  Uni- 
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vei^Bity  has  no  affiliated  Colleges  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
this  BilL  In  this  BilJ,  by  affiliation  is 
meant  adopting  into  the  University 
certain  C^Ueges  with  exclusive  privileges 
of  representation  not  shared  by  other 
Colleges.  The  London  University  never 
had  any  Colleges  of  this  kind  attached  to 
it.  It  had  in  its  first  Charter— 1837— a 
provision  under  which  certain  Colleges 
were  named  with  power  from  time  to 
time  to  add  other  Colleges,  and  no  per- 
sons were  admitted  to  examination  unless 
with  certLhcates  from  the  Institutions 
named;  or  to  be  afterwards  named.  The 
list  in  the  Charter  originally  amounted 
to  57;  this  system  was  abolished  in 
1861  by  a  new  Charter;  for  it  was 
found  impossible  to  draw  the  line,  to 
inow  where  to  stop,  and  serious  abuses 
grew  out  of  the  system*  Some  of  the 
altiliated  Institutions  set  up  a  sale  of 
certificates,  and  young  men  receiving 
their  education  from  schools  not  re- 
cognized, or  from  private  tutors,  pur- 
chased certificates  from  some  of  the 
recogfnized  institutions,  but  never  at- 
tended them,  and  got  their  education 
elsewhere.  If  any  Member  wiQ  now 
look  at  the  Calendar  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity he  will  find  matriculated  students 
and  graduates  from  innumerable  Colleges 
and  from  private  tuition.  In  the  sense 
meant  in  tills  Bill,  then,  the  Ix>ndon  Uni- 
versity never  had  any  affiliated  Colleges 
.whatever  entitling  them  to  take  part  in 
tho  management  of  the  University,  or  to 
send  representatives  to  its  Senate  in 
Council.  There  is  no  resemblance  what- 
ever in  the  connection  at  any  time  of 
Colleges  with  the  London  University,  and 
the  proposed  affiliation  of  Colleges  under 
tho  proposed  BQl.  Where  or  how  is  the 
Council  imder  this  Bill  to  draw  tho  line  to 
aay  what  Colleges  are  to  be  **  within  the 
pale," — and  the  word  has  an  ill-bear- 
ing reputation  in  Ireland — and  what 
Colleges  are  to  be  **  outside  the  pale?'* 
I  have  some  experience  on  this  matter. 
When  the  Supplemental  Charter  was 
granted  to  the  Quoon*8  University  in 
]^land,  and  was  about  to  come  into 
operation,  we — that  is,  the  Senate,  on 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  its  members, 
in  which  I  did  not  concur — ^proposed  to 
make  a  selection  of  CoDeges.  We  spent 
day  after  day  in  trying  to  find  out  some 
principle  of  selection.  We  found  it 
utterly  impossible.  We  tried  the  test 
of   numbers — of  means    of   education. 

Sir  Dominic  C^^rrigm 
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Immediately  every  Institution  had  Pit>- 
fessors  on  eveiy  subject  required*  W0 
thought  of  the  test  of  numbering  the 
pupils — any  number  of  names  eomd  be 
made  up.  Jealousies  sprung  up.  At 
last  I  was  myself  almost  driven  to  con- 
sider the  expediency,  as  a  test,  of  mea* 
suring  the  boys  as  recruits  are  measured, 
and  admitting  each  Institution,  according 
to  the  number  of  boys  coming  up  ti> 
a  standard  of  5  feet  something.  I  deeply 
regretted — and  I  have  deeply  regretted 
fi'om  that  time  (1866)  to  the  present —  m 
the  defeat  of  the  Supplemental  Charter.  H 
Had  its  legal  defects  been  remedied — 
for  it  was  by  a  mere  legal  oversight  it 
could  not  be  brought  into  action — and 
had  the  Queen's  Univeraity  been  per- 
mitted to  admit  to  examination  young 
men  from  the  various  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land, Catholic^  Protestant,  and  Presby- 
terian, in  addition  to  pupils  from  tie 
Queen^s  Colleges — for  this  was  what  the 
Supplemental  Charter  was  aimed  to  do  — 
we  should  have  had  six  years  trial  of  fl 
freedom  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  my  ™ 
belief  is  we  should  not  now  he  whirling 
round  in  thin  cyclone  of  turmoil  and 
difficulties  and  strife.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing  to  the  hoiL. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  East  Glouoestor* 
shire  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  that  ke 
has  been  inaccurately  informed  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Supplemental  Charter, 
and  as  to  the  occurrences  relating  to  its 
introduction  and  attempted  working* 
He  stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech — 

*'  That  it  waa  introduced  that  the  stodanU  of 
tho  Roman  Catholic  CoUt^icre  should  take  tliclr 
de^prwes  at  the  Queen's  Univprsity,  the  Homaa 
Catholic  CoUego  being  aflitiated  to  it ;  but  It  warn 
decided  by  the  Rolhi  Court  in  IrelAnd  that  Buck  ^ 
a  measure  would  dcti?riorate  tho  Univerftity  ^| 
degrtMj/'  ^ 

Sir,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
the  Supplemental  Charter  was  not  passed 
to  admit  the  students  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic University,  but  was  passed  to 
admits  on  the  same  system  as  the  Ixjndon 
University,  all  candidates  on  undergoing 
certain  examinations ;  that  the  Bolls 
Court  in  deciding  against  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  merely  decided  on  a 
legal  point — namely,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  University  had  no  power  to  accept 
the  Charter  without  the  joint  assent  of 
Convocation,  The  HoUs  Court  had  no 
power  as  a  Court  of  Law  to  take  up  tho 
consideration  of  deterioration  of  degrees, 
and  did  not  take  up  such  question  at  all 
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years  to  oome,  one  half  the  members  of 
the  Council  wiU  not  be  Catholic,  and 
that  even  that  minority  will  be  at  length 
weeded  out.  There  should  be  some 
safeguard  oo  this  point.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  told  that  we  may  rely  on  the 
good  intentiona  of  Government.  Let 
us  try  this  by  the  test  of  what  oc* 
curred  in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  In 
1845^  on  the  formation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment, prajTug  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  Professors  and  other  office-bearers 
in  the  new  Colleges  should  be  members 
of  the  Roman  Cathoho  Churob.  Sir 
James  Graham  stated,  in  reply,  that  he 
could  not  assent  to  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  admitted  that  the  demand  was 
reafionable,  and  gave  a  Parliamentary 
or  Ministerial  assurance  that  it  should  be 
practically  carried  out,  and  then  went 
on  to  say — 

**  Beyond  a  doubt,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
ProfefiBOfs,  an  adherence  to  the  Bomiui  Catholic 
faith  would  he  an  additional  reoonunendation — 
one,  too,  whi^h  I  have  afl  little  douht  would  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  extteifte  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  acting  under  responfiible  adviserft." 
—[3  Hnnt^nnt,  btix.  1149.] 
The  Professors  now  number  60  in  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges*  and  how  many  Catho- 
lic Professors  in  the  whole  of  the  three 
Colleges,  including  Arts  tind  Professional 
education  Y — only  9*    There  are  in  the 
whole  Arts'  course  in  the  three  Colleges 
only  two  Cathohcs,  and  in  the  Belfast 
College  not  one  Catholic,    This  is  called 
mixed  education ;  and  are  we  now,  as 
we  did  in  1845,  to  rely  on  merely  Parlia- 
mentary assurance  Uiat  the  respective 
proportions  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  be  taken  into  account  ?    I  often 
remonstrated  against  this  weeding  out  of 
Homan  Catholics,  but  was  met  by  the  as- 
surance that  it  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the 
most  competent  person  was  always  ap- 
pointed, and  the  most  competent  person 
happened  to  be — of  coui'se,  by  accident — 
nearly  always  a  Protestant.   But  when  m 
number  of  competent  candidates  preneni 
themselves  there  is  no  mode  ot  deiar- 
mining  who  is  the  most  compoif^nl.  ui*- 
leSB  by  compc?titive    examin-i 
there  is  none  for  these  Pn^f'- 
there  is  for  Fellowships 
lege .    Testimoni als  canno  1  ' ^  - 
should  have  been  quite  i«uiEcii> 
Ghjvemment  of  the  day  t'    - 
competent  persons  befor* 
choose  among  them — bttfttu^  i\  ^r^ 


the  pledges  of  the  Q-ovemment  in  1845, 
Instead  of   adopting    this    course,   the 
lesson  taught  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Ca- 
tholic people  has  been  that  Sir  James 
Graham's   pledge   on   the  part  of  the 
Qovernment    and   of   this    House    has 
been  continuously  broken  during  a  pe- 
riod  of   30   years,   and    that    no    reli- 
ance can  be   placed   on  similar  assur- 
ances  now.      Another  great   and  con- 
tinued breach   of   faith  for  the    same 
period  has  been  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of   appointment  of   the  Professors  and 
office-bearers  of  these  Colleges,     It  was 
promised,   on  the  foundation  of  these 
OollegeSj  that  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors in  these  three  Colleges  would  be 
only  held  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  until 
the  Senate  of  the   Queen^s  University 
was  ready  to  take  up  the  task.     That 
promise  has  never  been  redeemed ;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  nearly  30  years  after 
that  solemn  promise  was  given,  there  is 
seen   in  Ireland  what  is  not   seen  in 
any  other  —  even   the  most   despotic — 
country  in  Europe,  that  Professors,  60  in 
number,  of  Arts  and   Sciences  are  the 
mere  nominees  of   a  Viceroy.     Siinlj 
this  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  bd  en- 
dured.    The  Queen's  University  is  m;^ 
posed  by  many  Members  of  this  Hooei 
to   be    intimately  connected    friili   A* 
Queen's  Colleges.    It  la  iKrt  aou 
Queen's  University  kuowa  ^ 
eves'  of  any  proceedings  ia  tW  i 
It  has  no  control  over  tliflBi.    Jl  i 
nothing  whatever  of  tlift 
of  the    Professors,  of  lii»   _ 
which  they  dIschs^p«^  idiv  ^Hii^  ^ 
the  examinations  cif  liif*  vbA^  ^b^  ^ 
a  member  of  tW  1 
Universitv 
of  thb  Cofifc^e^. 
if  the  Pr«idf 
Collfige*.  ttt^l 
ofihet» 

qnflrtiaii  rfAwfa 
to 
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Commission  that  eat  in  1857  to  inquire 
into  the  etate  of  the  Colleges  some  stric- 
tures, culminating  in  the  astonishing  an- 
nouncement that  students  were  admitted 
to  matriculation  "almost  utterly  igno- 
rant of  Greek."  He  appears  to  have 
forgotten  that  at  the  present  hour  in 
the  London  University,  of  ■which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate^  a  student  may 
not  only  be  **  almost  utterly  ignorant 
of  Greek/*  but  entirely  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  Greek,  for  its  study  is  only 
optionah    He  then  goes  on  to  observe — 

*'  I  Bhould  like  also  to  know  what  tbe  Govern- 
ing Bodies  of  the  CoUegea  ai%  about  that  such  a 
state  of  thin^  should  be  allowed.  I  go  no  fur- 
ther than  thiB — that  they  show  that  the  state  of 
thcAO  Collegea  is  not  satisfactory^  nor  one  which 
we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  aa  a  permanent  srtat«  of 
things/* 


g  observations  in 
ebate  were  based  on 


All  these 
Thursday  night's 
a  Keport  of  the  Commission  of  1857, 
quoted  by  him  in  the  debate  of  that  night; 
but  what  occurred  in  1867,  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University  attempted  to  take 
matriculation  into  its  own  hands  and  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
Queen's  University,  to  make  it  a  national 
XTniversity,  instead  of  what  it  is — a  Uni- 
versity not  allowed  to  examine  any  but 
tlie  students  of  the  three  Queen's  Col- 
leges. The  censures  of  last  Thursday 
night  were  founded  on  the Eeportof  1857; 
but  10  years  after  the  date  of  that  Re- 
port, when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years*  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Colleges,  now  did  he  speak  of 
them  ?  These  are  hia  words,  speaking  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges — 

"  Denounced  by  the  Homan  Catholie  Church 
^th  all  it«i  terrors  and  all  its  thunders,  opposeil 
in  evcT)'  niannor  posaible,  denounced,  too,  by 
many  well-meaning'  perBona  in  this  tvmntr>'  us 
Godless  Colle^es,they  naTe  graduall;^  and  steadily 
increased;  and  before  the  misehievoufi  inter* 
ftrt'Dce  of  the  late  Government,  they  were  at- 
tended by  837  students.  WTien  \'ou  remember 
that  they  posseBS  hardly  any  endowmentt,  and 
thnt  Oxioni,  with  all  its  endowments,  hita  only 
1/200  students,  when,  too,  you  rememher  the 
obstticlew  they  have  had  to  eneountert  I  am  per- 
fectly wttrnint-ed  in  sii)ing  that  they  have  proved 
fiuecessfuL" — ^[3  Hamard^  eLtJCxvii*  1452,  J 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  the  House  to  look 
on  this  picture  and  on  that.  But  sup- 
pose all  these  defects  I  have  observed 
upon  removed,  there  still  remains  the 

JSir  ])ominic  Corrigan 


intolerable  injury  that  will  be  felt  deciply 
and  more  deeply  every  day — that  while 
Trinity  CoUege  is  left  in  possession  of  a! 
least  £50,000^a-year,  wrung  by  opprei 
sion  and  confiscation  from  the  Catholjj 
while  Royal  and  endowed   sohooj 

scattered  through  the  length  and  b: 

of  the  land  aU  devoted  exclusively 
Protestants ;  Catholic  Colleges  and  O 
tholic  schools  derive  nothing  ^m  tl 
State,     Sir,  the  House  sanctioned — an* 
indeedj  well  it  might,   for  the  inon«?T 
did   not  come  out  of  the  Cons<  "  '        l 
Fund — a  commutation  grant  of  £  ;  ) 

to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  includinj^ 
Re^ium  Donum  and  College — ^and  to  Map 
nooth  College  £372,000.  Sir,  I  hav 
heard,  over  and  over  again,  the  objectio: 
raised  to  giving  any  grant  for  a 
tholic  CoDege  under  this  Bill,  that 
House  never  can  sanction  denomina- 
tional grants;  but  surely,  Sir,  theta 
f  rants  have  been  made  to  denominational 
odies,  to  Colleges  purely  for  the  clergy 
of  the  two  denominations  Catholic  and 
I  Presbyterian.  Is  it  fair  not  to  givo  the 
Catholic  laity  for  their  University  educa- 
tion a  similar  grant  ?  Let  a  similar  aet 
of  justice  be  done  for  them  as  has  been 
done  for  the  clergy.  Let  them  have  ft 
fair  start  in  this  new  educational  compe- 
tition. If  they  then  fail  in  the  com- 
petition for  degrees,  emoluments,  and 
honoia's,  tliey  will  not  be  able  to  sat 
they  have  not  had  fair  playj  but  if 
they  fail  under  the  proposed  Bill,  which 
leaves  thousands  on  thousands  with 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  Collegea, 
and  gives  nothing  to  them,  they  will 
attribute  their  failiire  to  injustice ;  and 
eveiy  rejection  of  a  Catholic  candi* 
date  that  wiE  occur  will  be  a  never 
failing  repetition  of  heart-burning,  sec- 
tarian discord,  and  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land. I  trust  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
he  ponders  over  these  things,  will  intro- 
duce large  Amendments  into  the  Bill^ 
I  know  no  Minister  that  ever  lived  that 
has  done  more  for  Ireland  ;  and  I  will, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Bill  become 
what  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  support  the 
Prime  Minister  in  voting  for  its  second 
reading. 

Mr.  BLENNERHASSETT—Sir:  If  I 
venture  to  claim  for  a  few  minutes  that 
indulgence  which  the  House  usually  ex- 
tendsto  a  young  Member  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  experience  in  address- 
ing it,  I  do  BO  onlj'  because  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  which 
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flacG  me  in  a  favourable  position  whea 
attempt  to  approach  the  question  of 
University  education  in  Ireland  in  a 
practical  spirit.  Actual  residence  for  a 
considerable  period|  and  at  no  distant 
date  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College ^ 
Dublin,  has  made  me  familiar  with  the 
teaching  and  academic  life  of  that  ineti- 
tution,  and  enables  me  to  compare  the 
great  Irish  University  in  many  of  her 
most  essential  features  with  her  older 
and  still  more  famous  sister^  my  own 
University  of  Oxford.  An  Irish  Pro- 
testant myself,  I  believe  I  am  able,  at 
least,  in  some  degree,  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  with  which  those  of  my  own 
creed  regard  this  question ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  been  my  epecial 
study  and  desire  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  my  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  on  a  matter 
of  such,  deep  interest  to  them.  I  do  not 
intend,  however,  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion from  the  special  point  of  view 
either  of  the  friends  of  Trinity  College, 
or  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  or  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  These  interests  have 
been  far  too  ably  represented  in  this 
debate  to  leave  them  in  need  of  any 
feeble  advocacy  from  me.  I  desire, 
rather,  if  the  House  will  permit  me  as 
one  who,  with  some  actual  experience 
of  University  life,  has  endeavoured  to 
think  out  this  matter  for  himself,  to 
state  very  briefly  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  come  as  to  the  probable  influence 
of  the  measure  before  us  on  the  interests 
of  learning  in  Ireland.  I  may  sincerely 
eay  that  I  did  not  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill  in  any  fault-End- 
ing spirit  or  with  any  desire  to  discover 
reasons  for  opposing  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  anxiously  sought  to  find  in  it  the  solu- 
tion of  a  vexed  and  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
set  at  rest.  Neither  do  I  under-ostimate 
the  difliculty  of  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject; I  beheve,  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
said,  how  well  the  events  of  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  have  shown  to  any 
statesman  who  has  the  courage,  aye,  I 
will  say,  who  has  the  generosity  and 
the  unselfishness  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task — 

*'  IncediB  per  ignes 
"  Cineri  fluppositos  doloeo." 

I  did  not,  therefore,  expect  a  faultless 
Bin,  much  less  did  I  expect  a  Bill  which 
would  satisfy  everyone,  for  I  know  well 
that  a  faultless  Bill,  if  such  were  pos- 


sible, would  assuredly  fail  to  do  tliat. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  did  hope  for 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  which 
would  be  fairly  adequate  to  meet  the 
special  circumstances  that  render  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  desirable,  and 
which  would  tend  to  foster  and  encou- 
rage higher  education  in  Ireland.  In 
this  hope  I  have  been  disappointed,  and 
therefore  with  profound  regret  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  oppose  the  measure 
which  Her  Majesty*s  Ministers  have  in- 
troduced. My  opposition  to  this  Bill  is 
based,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  its  positive 
and  on  its  negative  character.  I  object 
to  it  because  of  what  it  proposes  to  do, 
and  because  of  what  it  does  not  propose 
to  do.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  re- 
gard this  measure  as  a  final  or  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question,  be- 
cause it  utterly  fails  to  accomplish  the 
primary  object  for  which  it  was  intended 
— that  is,  to  give  the  Irish  Koman  Ca- 
tholics equal  advantages  as  regards  Uni- 
versity education  with  their  Protestant 
countrymen.  It  is  a  fact  whith  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  vast 
majority  of  that  body  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  system  of  University  edu- 
cation which  separates  teaching  in  reli- 
gion  and  morals  from  the  other  branches 
of  learning.  They  regard  such  a  system 
as  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  and 
they  cannot  accept  it  without  ofi*enco  to 
their  consciences.  Whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  in  holding  this  opinion 
would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  a  profitable 
question  to  discuss  in  this  House,  and 
it  is  quite  beside  the  point  which  I  desire 
to  raise.  It  is  sufiieient  for  my  purpose 
to  know  what  the  repeated  public  decla- 
rations of  the  hierardiy  and  laity  place 
beyond  question,  that  this  is  the  state  of 
mind  which  generally  prevails  among 
the  Irish  Catholics.  Now  it  is  to  satisfy 
these  Catholics  that  this  Bill  is  specially 
intended.  The  Irish  Protestants  —  at 
least,  80  far  as  regards  themselves^ — do 
not  want  any  BiU  at  all ;  they  have  long 
enjoyed  peculiar  advantages,  and  all 
they  wish  is  to  be  let  alone.  The  friends 
of  the  mixed  system  have  no  cause  of 
complaint,  their  wants  are  amply  sup- 
plied by  the  three  Queen's  Colleges. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  however,  thinks — 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his 
opinion — that  the  great  body  of  li-ish 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  occupy  a  just 
or  satisfactory   position  In  relation  to 

[^Second  heading — Tlutd.  I^'x^^Vvl^ 
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Umvei*sity  education,  and  he  proposes, 
as  a  continuation  of  Ids  Irisli  policy,  to 
remedy  this  grievance.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  that  policy  has  been  to  intro- 
duce the  groat  principle  of  religious 
equality  into  Ireland,  and  educational 
equality^  if  I  may  use  the  term,  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Eometn  Ca- 
tholics well  know  the  logical  strength 
of  their  position  when  they  claim  a 
settlement  of  the  education  question  on 
the  basis  of  this  principle  of  equality 
which  has  been  actually  acknowledged 
by  the  present  Government,  and  by  a 
majority  of  this  House.  Does  the  mea- 
sure now  before  us  concede  to  them  those 
equal  educational  advantages  which  they 
demand?  To  this  question^  I  submit 
there  can  be  but  one  possible  answer — 
it  does  not.  What  does  this  Bill  really 
propose  to  do  for  the  Irish  Catholics  ? 
It  offers  them— if  they  do  not,  as  we 
know  they  will  not,  abandon  the  prin* 
ciple  for  which,  from  the  first,  they  nave 
steadily  and  persistently  contended — 
namely,  that  religion  should  be  a  part 
of  the  daily  teaching  of  Catholic  stu- 
dents— it  offers  them,  I  say,  if  they  do 
not  abandon  this  principle,  what  by  a 
curious  euphuism  has  been  called  **  free- 
dom to  compete,"  it  offers  them  this 
and  notliing  more ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Catholic  University  or  any  other  Catho- 
lic College,  poor  and  unendowed,  with- 
out ancient  fame  or  intellectual  prestige, 
and  without  any  powerfid  Professorial 
staff,  is  given  freedom  to  compete  with 
the  wealthy  and  famous  foundation  of 
Trinity  College,  and  with  the  State-en- 
dowed Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork. 
This  freedom  to  compete  is  offered,  as 
if  in  irony,  to  the  Catholics  as  a  con- 
cesaion  of  educational  equality.  Can 
thoy  aoeept  it  as  such  ?  Can  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  expect  them  to  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  the  hollowness  of 
the  pretext  and  the  worthlessness  of  the 
gift?  The  only  freedom  to  compete 
which  bears  any  true  relation  to  equality 
is  fi'eedom  to  compete  on  equal  terms. 
TMs  is  what  the  Irish  Catholics  ask  for, 
freedom  to  contend  in  the  intellectual 
arena  with  equal  advantages  and  equal 
opportunities,  and  without  offence  to 
their  conscientious  scruples.  This  equality 
the  measure  before  the  House  does  not 
concede  to  them,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  accept  it  as  a  settlement  of  the  quee- 
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tion.     Therefore,  Sir,  I  oppose  this 
because  it  does  not  satisfy  what  I  In 
lieve  to  be  the  just  demands  of  th^ 
for  whom  it  was  intended ;  because  it 
a  feeble  and  ignoble  compromise 

pleases  no  one  ;  and  because  instei   

being,  what  such  a  measure  ought  to 
be,  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  it 
will  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  agitation.  1  have  no  doubt 
at  aU  that  H  this  measure  passes  into 
law  it  will  bo  followed  at  once  by  a  fresh 
agitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
in  Ireland  for  that  equality  which  is  now 
withheld  from  them,  an  agitation  which 
may  keep  that  country  in  hot  water  for 
years,  and  which  can  only  end  in  one  of 
two  ways — either  in  the  ultimate  endow- 
ment of  a  Catholic  College  under  dr- 
cumstances,  as  regards  existing  inatitn- 
tions,  much  less  favourable  to  leamisg 
than  the  present,  or  else  in  the  find 
withdrawal  of  aU  endowments,  and  the 
virtual  abolition  of  University  education 
in  Ireland.  I  also  object  to  this  Bill, 
because,  as  regards  Trinity  College,  it 
interferes  for  evil,  and  it  does  not  inter- 
fere for  good.  While  it  contains  provi- 
sions which  must  materially  diminish 
the  usefulness  of  that  institution,  it 
makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  remedy 
those  abuses  which  are  the  most  eerioUiS 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  learning 
within  its  waUs.  This  is  an  omissian 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  on 
grounds  of  expediency  in  the  Bill  of  a 
private  Member ;  but  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  very  grave  defect  in  a  great  Go- 
vernment scheme  of  University  education 
for  Ireland.  I  shall  merely  glance,  in 
passing,  at  two  or  three  of  these  abuses. 
There  is  first  the  system  under  which 
the  FeDows  of  Trinity  College^ — of  whom 
personally  I  desire  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  respect — are  elected,  and  after 
one  great  effort  are  allowed  to  progress 
upwards  by  seniority  alone  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  College.  In  this  way  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  pubHc  money  la 
absorbed  by  men  who  have  scarcely  a 
single  inducement  to  active  exertion  in 
College  work,  or  to  undertake  those  ori- 
ginal researched  on  which  the  progress 
of  science  depends,  and  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  uses  of  rich  endowments  to 
promote.  We  have  all  heard  of  '*  tlie 
silent  sister*"  Then  there  is  the  ^stem 
which  allows  Professors  to  enjoy  large 
salaries,  and  to  relegate  all  the  duties 
of  their  Chairs  to  substitutes  who  recdre 
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one*Bixth  or  one- seventh  port  of  the 
Professorial  incomes,  I  beHevo  there  is 
one  distinguiBhed  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity 
—I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  the  same 
distinguished  ex-Fellow  who,  we  have 
been  told,  greatlj  admires  this  Bill — 
who  enjoys  a  Professorial  income  of 
about  £700  per  annum,  and  transfers 
all  his  official  duties  to  a  substitute  at 
£100  per  annum.  Another  great  evil 
is  the  anouLalous  system  under  which 
the  Fellows  of  Trmity  are  their  own 
employers  and  their  own  emplcyis^  hav- 
ing the  power  of  electing  one  another 
to  valuable  appointments,  and  of  assign- 
ing to  themselves  their  own  duties.  To 
remedy  those  and  other  most  serious 
evils ^  this  great  Government  measure 
does  not  contain  a  single  provision  ;  but 
if  we  are  sufficiently  hopefult  or  rather 
crediilous,  we  may  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the 
Prime  Minister »  that  those  who  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  will  spontaneously  undertake 
to  reform  it  at  their  own  cost,  I  have 
now  stated  some  of  the  grounds,  poUti' 
cal  and  academic,  on  which  I  object  to 
this  BiU,  because  of  what  it  fails  to  do  ; 
but  I  dislike  it  not  only  for  the  good  it 
will  do,  but  also — and  this  mainly  on 
academic  grounds — for  the  evil  which  I 
believe  it  will  do.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  lower 
and  degrade  University  education  in 
Ireland,  and  I  believe  I  can  show  that 
there  are  several  ways  by  which  it  must 
lead  to  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  diminish  the  value  of  an  Irish  Uni- 
versity degree.  In  what  estimation,  do 
you  think,  will  men  of  learning  hold  the 
degree  of  a  University  from  which  some 
of  the  noblest  studies  upon  which  the 
human  mind  C4in  exercise  itself  are  prac- 
ticaUy  excluded  ?  Every  Irish  student 
of  pluck  and  energy,  whose  circumstances 
enable  him  to  do  so,  will  seek  in  England 
or  elsewhere  those  genuine  academic 
distinctions  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
won  in  his  own  country.  This  measure 
will  also  cause  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  who  come  under  the 
influences  of  College  life,  influences 
which  many  great  men  have  esteemed 
at  a  far  higher  value  than  mere  learn- 
ing. Trinity  College  though  in  a  better 
position  than  any  of  the  other  CoUegea, 
yet  weakened  in  power,  in  influence, 
and  in  revenue,  must  lose  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  students,  and  will  eitist  only 


with  impaired  powers  and  dimimshed 
nsefulneaa.  The  Catholic  College  or  Uni- 
versity in  Stephen's  Green  can  hardly 
continue  to  exist  at  all.  Her  hope  of 
support  and  progress  depends  on  the 
attendance  of  a  large  body  of  Btudents» 
and  how  can  this  attendance  be  expected 
by  a  poor  and  unendowed  College  when 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  new 
University  are  open  to  students  attached 
to  no  College  at  all,  and  permitted  to 
reside  wherever  they  please.  In  fact, 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Bill  will 
be  to  divide  most  of  the  young  men  in 
Ireland  who  seek  a  University  degree 
into  two  classes,  neither  of  which  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  academic  life  and 
training.  One  class,  composed  chiefly 
of  those  who  are  considered  cleverer 
than  their  fellows,  will  enter  no  College 
at  all.  They  will  come  up  to  Dublin, 
live  in  the  city,  subject  in  many  instances 
to  the  corimpt  and  dangerous  influences 
of  a  large  town,  and  there  they  will 
enter  upon  a  kind  of  study,  the  most 
mischievous  and  contemptible  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  cram,  or  grind  or  coach,  what- 
ever you  may  like  to  call  it,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  competing  for  the  various 
petty  emoluments  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity. They  will  read  nothing  but 
what  pays  for  this  immediate  object, 
and  they  wiU  read  that  only  in  the  way 
that  pays  best.  I  need  not  tell  the  House 
that  the  kind  of  reading  which  pays  best 
under  such  circumstances  is  not  the  care- 
ful and  conscientious  study  which  pro- 
duces sound  scholars  and  educated  use- 
ful men.  An  hon.  Member,  who  spoke 
on  a  previous  evening  anticipated  this 
objection  and  denied  its  force.  Every 
Member  of  the  House,  he  said,  who  ia 
a  University  man  has  had  recourse  to 
private  tuition  at  some  period  of  hia 
University  career.  This  may  be  so ;  but 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  knows 
anything  of  University  life  and  work  will 
recognize  at  once  the  enormous  difler- 
ence  between  a  systematic  course  of  aca- 
demic study,  supplemented  by  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  and 
the  desultory  and  unmitigated  cram 
which  this  measure  wOl  tend  directly  to 
encourage*  I  confess  I  do  heartily  dis- 
Hke  the  growing  system  of  bribing  men 
to  do  their  work  by  leading  them  into 
feverish  and  unhealthy  competition  for 
small  pecuniary  rewards.  I  dislike  the 
system  in  England,  but  I  dread  it  much 
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more  in  Irelaiid,  where  its  bad  efifects 
are  intensified  hj  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  poTcrty  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  give  a 
schoolboy  his  prize  before  he  goes  home 
for  the  holidays ;  bnt  a  UniTersity  stn- 
dent  should  be  treated  more  like  a  man. 
He  should  be  taught  to  pursue  know- 
ledge, as  they  do  pursue  it  at  the  German 
Universities,  as  a  serious  preparation  for 
his  work  in  the  world,  or  better  still,  he 
should  learn  to  seek  it  and  lore  it  for 
its  own  rich  and  sweet  reward.  The 
other  class  of  students  to  which  I  alluded 
will  be  made  up  of  youths  attending 
yarious  seminaries  or  schools  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  students  of  the  Catholic 
University  have  foreseen  and  protested 
against  this  danger.  These  provincial 
schools  are,  no  doubt,  very  excellent  and 
useful  in  their  way ;  but  they  can  never 
become,  in  any  sense,  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute to  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland 
for  the  great  central  College  or  Univer- 
sity which  they  desire  to  possess.  This 
is  a  measure  which  is  di^iked  by  Irish 
Protestants,  because  it  must  greatly  in- 
jure University  education  for  them.  It 
is  also  disliked  by  Irish  Catholics,  be- 
cause it  ignores  their  conscientious  con- 
victions and  does  not  give  them  that 
educational  equality  which  they  believe 
to  be  their  right.  How  comes  it  to  pass 
then  that  this  Irish  measure,  which 
pleases  nobody  in  Ireland,  has  a  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  Parliament  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Because — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire — it  is  supposed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  which 
exists  in  England  and  in  Scotland  in 
favour  of  united  education.  The  precise 
strength  of  that  feeling,  either  in  Par- 
liament or  in  the  country  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  ;  but  when  you  add  to  it  the 
undoubtedly  strong  feeling  which  pre- 
vails against  even  the  appearance  of 
showing  favour  to  the  Church  of  Kome, 
you  get  the  force  to  which,  if  it  pass  at 
all,  this  measure  will  owe  its  existence. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  united  and  denomina- 
tional systems.  The  cry  of  united  edu- 
cation has  been  taken  up  by  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  Let 
me  remind  Libertds  who  adopt  that  cry 
as  part  of  their  Liberal  creed,  mat  united 
education  when  it  is  free,  when  it  is 
voluntary,  when  it  is  a  liberation  of  the 
conscience,  is  one  thing ;  but  that  united 
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education  when  it  is  not  free,  wiien  it  is 
imposed  on  an  unwilling  people,  when 
it  is  a  coercion  of  the  conscience,  is  quite 
another  thing.     One  word  more  before 
I  sit  down.    Those  who  advocate  united 
education  are  bound,  at  least,    to  ask 
themselves  what  price  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it,    An  object  may  be  very 
beautiful  and  precious,  but  yet  it  may 
not  be  worth  me  price  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  is  demanded  for  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  price  you  will  have 
to  pay  if  you  re-construct  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity system  so  as  to  establish  one 
common  University  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  mixed  education.    The  price 
is  an  enormous  one.     It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  practical  exclusion  from   the 
University  curriculum  of  every   subject 
upon  which  Boman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant teaching  cannot  meet.    In  other 
words,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  alto- 
gether some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
essential  elements  of  culture,  and  to  limit 
and  circimiscribe  almost  every  branch  of 
study.  This  question,  in  its  widest  aspect, 
is  no  party  question — ^no  religious  ques- 
tion.  Irish  Protestants  and  Irish  Catho- 
lics alike  have  a  vital  interest  in  opposing 
the  mutilation  of  University  education 
and  the  degradation  of  learning  in  their 
country.     Protestants  and  Catholics,  Li- 
berals and  Conservatives,  all  to  whom 
the  progress  of  culture  is  dear,  all  by 
whom  tne  freedom  of  the   intellect  is 
valued,    may   well    unite    on    common 
ground  to  oppose  the  illiberal  and  anti- 
academic  measure  which  is  the  strange 
and  imnatural  production  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry    largely  composed  of  Oxford 
first-class  men.    I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
trespassed  too  long  upon  the  time  of  the 
House.    I  am  grateful  for  the  patience 
with  which  I  have  been  heard.     I  could 
not  keep  silence  on  this  question,  for  I 
believe  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
upon  it  wiU  not  lightly  influence   the 
future  of  my  country.  The  fate  of  science, 
and  scholarship,  and  all  true  academic 
culture  in  Ireland,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament.    If  Parliament  accepts 
this  measure,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
aim  a  fatal  blow  at  them ;  that  it  will 
help  to  accomplish  in  Ireland  ' '  the  worst 
of  all  massacres — that  which  slays  the 
mind  of  a  country." 

Mb.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  this  Bill 
had  been  so  vigorously  belaboured  that 
he  felt  he  should  be  only  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  if  he  were  to  oirect 
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any  efforts  of  his  own  in  favour  of  the 
objections  to  the  measure.  He  would  Bini- 
ply  condno  himaelf  to  one  or  two  points 
which  must  bo  considered  before  the 
Hou80  went  to  a  division  upon  the  se* 
cond   reading.     He   regretted  that  he 
could   not  concur  with   the  arguments 
advanced    by    his    hon.     Friend    (Mr, 
Bourke)  in  support  of  his  Ameudment  j 
but  he  was  glad,  from  the  tone  of  his 
hon.  Friend* 8  speech,  to  find  that  the 
Motion  was  not  brought  forward  in  a 
party  spirit,  for  this  was  not  a  question 
of  party  tactics  or  party  warfare.     His 
hon.  Friend  asked  the  Government  to 
lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  the  names 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity,  and  he  intimated  that  if  the 
names  were  given  the  Bill  might  bo  so 
remodelled  in  Committee  as  to  become  a 
useful  measure.     He»  for  one.  oould  not 
take  that  view.     Hisfinn  conviction  was 
that  neither  peace  or  happiness,  truth  or 
justice,  religion  or  piety  could  not  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  by  any  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  could 
oonooot.     On  what  did  his  hon.  Friend 
found  his  confidence  in  the  Government  ? 
Was  it  because  of  the  sudden  conversion 
of   which   they  heard  the  other  night, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  ?    AVas  it  because  of  the  Bill  which 
deprived  Irish  landowners  of  their  just 
rights.      Whatever  the   cause,    he  cer- 
tainly did  not  share  his  hon.  Friend's 
confidence.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
meath  (Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth)  by  his  Amend- 
ment asked  them  to  take  a  far  better 
course,  and  that  was  to  reject  the  Bill. 
He  had  listened  with  great  satisfaction 
to   the    observations   which    had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcoui*t)  with  regard 
to  coalitions.      No  one  abhorred  those 
coalitions  more  than  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
did,  and  since  he  had  sat  in  that  House 
he  had  never  given  a  vote  against  his 
convictions  for  the  sake  of  party,  and  as 
long  as  he  should  have  a  seat  in  that 
House  he  never  would.     A  few  days  ago 
he  was  under  an  impression  that  there 
might  be  a  renewal  of  those  coalitions 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  men  of 
totally  different  principles  would  again 
be  found  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  for 
political  and  party  purposes,   irrespec- 
tive of  the  merits  of  the  measure  under 
consideration.    Now,  did  he  believe  that 
there  was  any  covert  understanding  be- 
tween the  fifimt  Opposition  bench  and 


gentlemen  below  the   gangway  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he,  for  one, 
would  not  lend  his  support  to  any  such 
arrangement.    He  had  listened  with  tho 
greatest  pleasure  the  other  evening  to 
the  eloquent  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy),  and  he  hoped  he  might  draw 
firom  the  speech  of  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  conclusion  that  he  and  those 
prepared  to  act  with  Mm  would  not  at 
any  time,  or  tinder  any  circumstances, 
accept  office  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Parliament.     If  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aright, 
he  should  say  that  that  was  the  most 
fortunate  and   most  statesmanlike   an- 
nouncement that  had  for  a  long  time 
emanated  firom  that  bench,  and  he  con- 
gratulated his  right  hon.  Friend  upon 
being    the    man     who    came    forward 
boldly    to    make    that    announcement, 
which   seemed  to   augur   well    for   his 
future  pohtical  career.     K  he  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck) rightly  construed  that  speech  he 
should  not  hesitate  as  to  his  vote,  and 
should  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,     He  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  gone  a  step  farther  and  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  condescend 
to  take  office  while  he  was  in  a  minority 
in    that    House,      The    liberal    party 
seemed   to    be   like    a  very   disorderly 
family,  which  for  some  reason  had  quar- 
relled with   its   head,   and  which   had 
come  out  of  doors  to  ask  other  people  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  we  should  lose  that  strong 
Government  which  had  for  four  or  five 
years  governed  this  countiy  in  a  manner 
so  dictatorial.     Of  the  Bill  it  was  hardly 
necessaiy  that  he  should  say  an^lhing^ — 
it  had  been  so  universally  condemned. 
It  was  a  moasui'e  which  could  never  be* 
nefit  Ii-eland,    A  great  deal,  it  was  true, 
had  been  said  of  Irish  grievances  for 
the  last  40  or  50  years ;  but  his  own 
opinion  was  that  those  grievances  had 
been  invented  or  suggested  by  political 
agitators.     The  mode  of  governing  Ire- 
land for  a  long  time  had  been  to  dis- 
courage the  loyal  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion and  to  encourage  the  seditious.  The 
country  for  the  most   part    had  been 
either  badly  governed  or  not  governed 
at  ail,  and  a  state  of  things  so  disastrous 
would,   he  believed,   only  cease    when 
poHtical  intrigue  and  tergiversation  were 
scouted    throughout    the    length    and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  when  the  de- 
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rtinies  of  England  were  confided  to  men 
who  combined  the  talents  of  the  states- 
man with  the  aspirations  of  the  patriot. 
Mb.  MTALTi  said,  he  had  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  have  seized  upon  some  topic  in 
that  address  to  comment  upon  or  to  con- 
trovert; but,  as  regarded  any  reason 
whj  this  Bill  should  be  passed  or 
rejected,  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
shghtest  clue  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  should  speak  from  the 
Nonconformist  point  of  view,  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  should  take 
the  responsibility,  from  which  he  should 
shrink,  of  authoritatively  setting  forth 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  Non- 
conformist body.  He  did  not  like  to 
take  a  sectional  view  of  any  subject 
that  came  before  the  House,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  look  at  this  subject 
from  a  point  of  view  from  which  pro- 
bably a  considerable  number  of  Mem- 
bers looked  upon  it  also.  From  some 
expressions  which  had  been  let  fall  on 
this  and  the  previous  night's  debate,  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  bound  to 
vindicate  his  right  as  a  Nonconformist 
to  have  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  patriotic 
course  to  map  out  this  country  into 
geo^aphical  sections,  and  to  say  that 
an  hon.  Member  was  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  the  representation  of  his  own 
section  rather  than  of  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. He  refused  to  allow  any  such 
restrictions  on  his  liberty.  He  regarded 
himself  as  having  been  sent  to  that 
House,  Nonconformist  though  he  was, 
not  to  give  Nonconformist  votes,  but  to 
join  in  the  general  councils  of  the  na- 
tion in  reference  to  all  the  great  national 
questions  which  might  come  before  it. 
He  refused,  therefore,  to  be  boimd  by 
any  geographical  restrictions.  There,  at 
least,  they  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  He  should 
like  to  say  one  word  or  two  to  Eoman 
Catholics,  on  his  title  to  give  free  and 
disinterested  opinions  upon  this  topic. 
He  and  those  who  agreea  with  him  had, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  popular 
prejudices  and  obloquy  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves,  always  claimed  on 
benalf  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  exactly  the  same  rights  as  they 
claimed  for  themselves.  They  had  stood 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every  en- 
counter with  mere  bigotry  and  prejudice, 
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and  there  was  acarcelj  an  instance  which 
had  come  before  the  House  during  the 
last  40  years,  in  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  demanded  rights  for  which 
they  had  a  full  justification,  where  thej 
had  not  received   the  support   of    the 
Nonconformists.     They  had  never  de- 
viated, and  would  not  deviate,  from,  the 
path  marked  out  for  them  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  €K)T6mnient 
had  been  charged,   as  he  (Mr.  Miall) 
thought,  improperly,  with  creating  the 
difficulty  with  whidb  they  had  to  deal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stand 
alone  in  recognizing  a  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  population 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  University 
education.     Both  sides  of  the  House 
must  take  their  share  of  blame — ^if  bleune 
there  were — for  endeavouring  to  allay 
by  means  of  concession  a  troublesome 
agitation  on  a  question  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult of  satisfactory  settlement.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  a  General  Election,  might  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  case  which 
he  had  to  treat,  like  a  doctor  who  had 
not  yet  been  called  in,  and  he  had  sub- 
sequently, in  his  (Mr.  Miall's)  opinion, 
misdescribed  the  grievance  with  which 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  deal.     Neither 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  nor  the  Go- 
vernment that  had  preceded  him  could 
be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion now  demanding  a  settlement.    That 
had  resulted  from  thfe  state  of  feeling 
that  pervaded  the  Irish  population,  and 
that  state  of  feeling  was  the  legacy  be- 
queathed to  them  by  an  exclusive  and 
monstrous    ecclesiastical    system   which 
had  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  sense  of  grievance  and  of  trespass 
upon  their  individual  rights.      Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  itself  was  not  free  from 
adverse  criticism.    No  doubt  it  had  been 
more  liberal  in  its  administration  and  in 
conferring  degrees  for  many  years  thtin 
any  other  University  ;    but,    like    the 
priest  in  the  story,  it  had  been  more 
ready  to  dispense  its  blessings  than  to 
give  its  pence.     Up  to  the  present  time 
it  had  kept  its  Fellowships,  exhibitions, 
and  emoluments  to  itself;  and,  although 
since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  it  had  oflfered  to  open  its  prizes 
to  the  general  public,  yet  it  had  served 
to  keep  up  the  state  of  feeling  which 
had  renderod  the  present  measure  neces- 
sary.   If  the  Bfll  of  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  1 0  years  ago ; 
if  it  had  been  endorsed  by  the  authori- 
ties  of  Trinity  College,  accepted  by  Par- 
liament, and  supported  by  the  votes  of 
hon.  Gkintlemen  opposite^  and  put  upon 
the  Statute  Book,  they  would  never 
have  heard  of  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sent measure ;  or  if  it  had  come  before 
them,  they  would  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  most  stmimary  manner. 
They  had,  however,  sown  the  wind,  and 
they  wore  now  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
They  had  maintaiued  a  Church  in  w^- 
cendancy  which  was  not  in  hainnony  with 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  now  they  had  no  right  to  find  fault 
if  they  were  threatened  with  the  natural 
ascendancy  of  the  rehgion  of  that  majo- 
rity. This  was  a  question  of  immense 
importance  to  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  it  excited  so  much  feeling  that  it 
was  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
settled.  When  he  looked  at  the  Bill, 
he  found  in  it  certain  great  principles, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  him  in 
giving  his  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing. One  was  the  principle  that  all  parties 
should  have  equal  access  to  the  means 
which  were  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  The  Govern- 
ment had  done  in  Ireland  with  regard 
to  University  education  what  the  Non- 
conformists were  asking  should  be  done 
in  England  with  regard  to  elementary 
education.  It  separated  the  teaching  of 
religion  from  the  teaching  of  secular 
knowledge.  They  had  asserted  that 
principle  as  the  only  one  which  har- 
monized with  religious  equality.  The 
Governmeiit  was  not  appointed  to  teach 
religion — it  was  unfit  for  it ;  and  it  could 
not  do  so  without  trampling  on  the  rights 
of  others.  The  principle  which  he  advo- 
cated was  that  the  instruction  given  by 
the  State  should  be  simply  seciuar.  On 
that  ground,  he  should  support  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  tinder  the 
Bill,  freedom  of  access  to  University 
education  \rould  be  given  to  all  religious 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  without 
distinction,  and  religious  tests  of  all 
kinds  would  be  abolished.  There  were, 
of  course,  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  which  he  objected ;  but,  still,  he 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
object  the  Prime  Minister  had  in  view 
was  to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  He  was 
a&aid  that  an  excessive  aimety  to  con- 
sult all  the  petty  acjruples  of  the  various 


sections  of  society  in  Ireland  had  rather 
misled  him  in  the  planning  of  his  ma- 
chinery. His  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties 
had  led  Mm  to  attempt  to  conciliate  what 
wa5  irreconcilable.  He  could  not  agree 
that  it  was  a  grievance  which  the  State 
coidd  remedy  when  religious  instruction 
coidd  not  be  combined  with  ordinary 
teaching.  The  State  offered  all  it  could 
give.  If  it  offered  to  give  more,  it  would 
do  that  which  was  insincere,  and  that 
which  would  be  pernicious  in  its  results. 
The  State  could  give  secular  insti^uction 
to  aD  parties  without  doing  injustice  to 
any.  The  State  could  not  give  reHgioua 
instruction  without  doing  injustice  to 
some.  The  claims  of  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic  Prelates  were  mediseval  in  their 
character.  They  were  not  at  all  in  har-  ! 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and 
neither  House  of  Parliament  nor  any 
Administration  would  venture  to  support 
them  for  a  moment.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy 
might  have  in  view  in  putting  forward 
their  claims  so  very  plainly ;  but  he  did 
know  that  that  House  would  never  con- 
sent to  do  that  which  would  place  tho 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
in  their  hands.  What  was  wanted  was 
that  the  Ministry  should  put  before  the 
people  of  Ireland  an  inatitution  for  their 
intellectual  advantage,  which  should  be 
founded  exclusively  upon  academical 
principles.  The  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
Etfchy  might  have  great  influence  in  Ire- 
land, and  might  be  able  to  raise  a  com- 
motion ;  but  the  British  Parliament  did 
not  meet  to  legislate  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy,  which  simply  regulated  itself  by 
the  ordinary  fashions  of  the  day.  What 
they  had  to  do  was  to  offer  to  the  Irish 
people  real  freedom  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, to  teach  everything,  to  endow, 
and  if  they  liked  richly  endow  the  Chairs 
of  the  Professors,  to  distribute  their  ex- 
hibitions impartially  among  all  classes, 
and,  in  fact,  proceed  as  if  there  were 
no  ecclesiastical  differences  in  Ireland  at 
all.  The  scheme  which  the  Gk)vemment 
had  propounded  was  on  the  surface  free 
education,  although  the  machinery  meant 
to  carry  it  into  effect  was  defective,  and 
he  wished  to  state  distinctly,  unless  an 
alteration  was  made  in  the  composition 
of  the  Governing  Body  as  now  proposed 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill.  To  hold  that  the  BiH  should 
be  withdrawn  because  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  did  not  approve  of  it 
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seemed  to  be  unworthy  of  tlie  position 
of  the  House.  The  important  matter 
was  to  improve  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  felt  convinced 
thatwhQe  that  might  not  be  done  imme- 
diately it  would  Bueceed  in  ih^  end.  Ho 
believed  that  the  Irinh  people  were 
earnestly  desirous  of  impronng-  their 
educational  means;  and  therefore  ho 
woidd  say — '*  Trust  them ;  do  right  j  do 
all  you  believe  you  can  do ;  do  not  at- 
tempt anything  beyond  yoiu'  power  ; 
and|  especially,  do  not  thmk  you  can 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable/'  Let  them 
give  to  the  Irish  people  a  real  boon,  and, 
if  possible,  let  the  institution  to  be  placed 
in  Dublin  be  such  that  hereafter  Irish- 
men might  regard  it  with  as  much  prido 
as  the  English  felt  for  the  national  Uni- 
versities of  this  country. 

LoED  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  disposed  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  but  if  the  Bill  came  out  of 
Committee  in  its  present  shape  the  hon. 
Member  would  apparently  feel  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  the  third  reading. 
That  statement  summarised  tolerably 
well  the  support  which  the  Bill  had  re- 
ceived during  three  nights  of  debate, 
80  far  as  he  had  understood,  every  hoo. 
Member  who  supported  the  second  read- 
ing had  given  most  emphatically  some 
reasons  why,  unless  the  Bill  was  mate- 
rially altered,  he  must  oppose  it  on  the 
thu'd  reading.  He  was  wuling  to  admit 
within  a  limited  degree  that  there  was 
a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Irolantf  in  the  matter  of 
higher  education  which  the  present  or 
any  Gk>vernment  might  very  properly 
attempt  to  remedy,  provided  the  remedy 
proposed  was  consistent  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  with  respect  for 
conscience,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
united  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  very  greatly  exaggerated 
both  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the 
grievance.  It  was  impossible  to  forget 
Qiat  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, 1,500  Roman  Catholics  had  passed 
through  the  Queen's  Colleges,  while 
many  more  had  been  educated  at  Tri- 
nity College,  so  that  obviously  no  serious 
grievance  existed  in  their  case,  and  he 
must  add  that  of  the  eight  Judges  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
now  upon  the  Bench,  no  less  than  se'v-en 
had  been  honour-men  at  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Midi 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  other  night  denied  that  any  of  th© 
young  men  destined  for  Holy  Orders  ia 
the  Church  of  Rome  came  from  the 
classes  which  could  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  or  Tri- 
nity College  J  but  he  heard  that  asser-  h 
tion  with  surprise,  because  information  ■ 
laid  before  the  House  showed  that  it  -was  1 
at  the  present  moment  calculated  that 
there  were  1,000  young  men  in  May- 
nooth,  Clongowes  and  other  Colleges  des- 
tined for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood- 
[Sir  JoiLK  EsMoxDE  said,  this  statement 
was  incorrect  in  reference  to  Clongowes,] 
At  any  rate,  there  were  1,000  students, 
and  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  none  of  those  young  men 
came  from  those  classes  which  it  might 
be  fairly  presimied  would  have  suppbed  ^ 
candidates  for  University  instruction  if  fl 
they  had  been  destiaed  for  other  careens  ?  " 
He  ventured,  therefore,  to  say  that  on 
the  point  of  extent  the  right  hon.  Geo- 
tleman  had  very  considerably  exagge^ 
rated  the  grievance.  Now,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  grievance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  given  an  historical  ac* 
count  of  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  reminded  the  House  of 
the  charges  of  the  godlessness  brought 
against  them  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  He,  like  the  right  hon,  Gexi« 
tleman,  took  a  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  foimdation  of  those  Colleges,  It  wa« 
perfectly  true  that  when  the  Bill  for  th© 
foundation  of  them  was  introduced  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  no  provision  was  ^ 
made  for  the  religious  or  the  moral  stt*  fl 
pervision  of  the  young  men  to  be  edu*  ™ 
catod  in  them.  Great  exception  was 
taken  to  that  omission,  and  on  the  se- 
cond reading  he  (Lord  John  Manners), 
and  not  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  On  a  divisioa 
they  were  beaten  by  a  large  majority ; 
but  majorities  in  the  Lobby  did  not 
prove  that  they  were  altogether  in  the 
wrong.  In  its  progress  through  Par- 
liament, Amendments  were  made  in  th© 
Bill,  and  in  August,  1845,  as  may  bo 
seen  by  the  extract  from  Archbishop 
CroUy^B  speech,  quoted  in  page  10  of  the 
Statementof  the  Committee  of  the  Queen'a 
University — 

**  By  the  Bill,"  he  aitd,  "us  it  standi  at  pre- 
sent, no  pupil  could  be  ruceived  into  any  of  tho 
now  Collegia  unleu  lie  would  lodge  with  hi* 
parentAf  a  relative,  a  guardian,  or  is  a  houao 
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in  that  melanclioly  country  ho  would  pee 
that  the  College  alone  roared  its  head 
there  to  speak  wtjll  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. If  the  reign  of  the  British  Crown 
came  to  an  end  in  Ireland,  what  would  be 
its  chief  monuments  ?  Irishmen  would 
probably  say  the  medical  charities,  the 
Irish  Constabulary,  Trinity  College,  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  Qiieen*8  Uni- 
versity,  and  it  was  with  these  great  edu- 
cational establishments  that  the  Bill  dealt 
in  the  destructive  manner  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  upon  that  ground  he 
ehould  not  give  his  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  BilL  The  destructive 
characteristics  of  the  Bill  brought  to 
mind  the  concluding  lines  of  a  well- 
known  poem  by  the  great  Koman  Ca- 
tholic poet  of  the  last  century — 


fully  lioenaed  by  the  President  of  the  College,  | 
for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  his  morality.  I 
Beaidee,  the  Bill  gives  full  power  to  hayc  chap.  ' 
laioB  of  every   rcdigioos   persuasion,   duly  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  students,  and  giving  them 
proper  moral  instruction  at  Buch  hours  as  will 
not  intt'rfere  with  their  scientific  studies.     This 
heing  the  most  important  poiut  in  the  measure, 
and  one  to  which  most  ohjoctions  were  urged  at 
the  outset,  I  am  determined,  aa  f ar  aa  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  give  our  provincial  Colleges  a  fair 
trial/* 

Archbishop  Orolly  and  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray— two  names  that  could  not  be  men- 
tioned without  respect,  expressed  their 
Batisf action  with  it.  There  was  simi- 
lar language  from  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray. There  was  a  direct,  and  vital, 
and  fatal  difference  between  this  Bill 
and  the  Bill  of  1845,  and  every  other 
measure  which  he  had  heard  of  for 
remedying  the  admitted  grievance  as  to 
higher  education  in  Ireland.  The  Act 
of  1845  and  the  scheme  suggested  in 
1866  respected  everything  that  existed. 
His  lamented  Friend  Lord  Mayo,  when  he 
turned  his  practical  and  sagacious  mind 
to  the  subject,  never  proposed  to  destroy 
anything  that  was  in  existence.  What 
he  did  was  to  supplement  existing  ma- 
chinery. But  what  did  this  BiEV  Where 
it  was  not  confused  and  mysterious  it 
waa  destructive.  The  fact  was,  the 
genius  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  essen- 
tially destructive.  Was  it  a  Church  to 
bo  disendowed,  a  University  or  a  College 
to  be  blotted  out,  there  was  no  difficulty. 
It  was  only  when  they  came  to  re-con- 
BtructioB  that  hesitation  and  uncertainty 
prevailed.  But  why  was  unfortunate  Ire- 
land to  be  made  the  perpetual  subject  of 
these  destructive  experiments  ?  Galway 
was  the  first  to  be  destroyed.  They  now 
heard  th  at  Gal  way  might  b  e  respi  te  d .  Thi  s 
might  be  so,  but  respite  was  not  in  the 
Bill.  The  Queen's  University  was  to  be 
destroyed.  The  Theological  Faculty  was 
to  be  ousted,  not  only  from  Dublin  Uni- 
versity but  from  Trinity  College.  The 
branches  of  education  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said  were  to  be  either  ostra- 
cised or  80  weighted  and  handicapped 
and  discouraged  and  despised  as  virtually 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  future  career  of 
the  intelligent  youths  who  were  seeking 
higher  education  in  Ireland.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  ever  visited  the  West  of  Ire- 
land ?  If  not,  he  ehould  spend  liis  Easter 
holidays  in  the  City  of  the  Tribes,  and 


"  Thus  at  her  felt  approach  and  secret  might 
Art  tifter  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  nijL(:ht; 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavta-n  llied, 
^lountainsof  casuifltry  heaped  o'er  her  head  ! 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heavrai  U^fore, 
Shrinka  to  her  «i^cond  cause^  and  itJ  no  mor^. 
Nor  public  tiarati  nor  privatfi  diires  to  ghine  I 
Nor  human  sp.irk  is  left,  nor  g-EmpSe  divine  1 
Lo !  thy  dread  ompire,  Chuoa !  is  restored, 
light  (lies  before  mj  uncreating  word ; 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall : 
And  universal  darkness  hnriefl  all." 

This  was  not  a  very  exaggerated  Bnm- 
mary  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
as  it  was  introduced  ;  and  with  what 
object  were  they  to  perform  this  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  sacriEcial  legislation? 
It  was  introduced  to  remove  the  Bom  an 
Catholic  erievance ;  but  it  appeared  on 
undoubted  authority  that  this  object  had 
entirely  faihid*  Though  it  was  no  longer 
pretended  that  the  Bill  would  advance 
learning  or  remove  the  Ttomau  Catholic 
grievtmce,  they  were  now  told  that  Par- 
liament was  to  pass  it  because  the  Bill 
was  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If,  however,  the  Bill  was  vital  to 
the  existence  of  the  Government,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  was  vital  to 
the  existence  of  the  Bill  ?  No  man  could 
spealc  to  a  Roman  Catholie  audience 
with  such  effect  as  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  knew  him  and 
he  knew  them  ;  and  the  right  hon*  Gen- 
tleman, turning  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Members,  said — '  *  Take  my  advice.  Take 
the  Bill.  Work  it  for  a  short  time ;  and 
you  wiU  find  you  will  get  nearly  every- 
thing you  want."  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  in  that  strain,  did  he 
mean  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  or  the  Bill  as 
it  might  be  altered  to  suit  the  views  of 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  ?  But  after- 
wards there  came  another  powerful 
speech  from  the  hon*  Member  for  the 
Umyersify  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair),  which  called  up  another  Mi- 
nister, the  Chancellor  of  me  Exchequer, 
who  declared  almost  in  his  opening  sen- 
tence that  the  *'  gagging  '*  clanses  were 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill.  Then 
there  were  broad  hints  that  the  denomi- 
national Colleges  need  not  be  aflSliated, 
and  that  Gralway  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. He  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  had  not  even  heard  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  need  not  be  the  Chan- 
cellor. When  these  changes  had  been 
made  would  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  then  get  up  and  tell  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Members  that^  after  working 
the  Bill  a  short  time^  they  would  get  out 
of  it  pretty  nearly  all  they  wanted  ?  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon .  Gentleman  (Mr . 
Horsman)  that  the  time  of  the  House  was 
being  wasted  in  the  further  consideration 
of  this  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  a  candid  Friend,  advised  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  BiU.  He 
could  not  venture  to  offer  the  Govern- 
ment advice ;  but  he  might  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  was  best  for  its 
own  dignity  and  the  conduct  of  the  im- 
portant public  business  which  it  had  yet 
to  discharge.  At  any  rate^  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  suffer  one  single  stone 
of  an  existing  building  now  devoted  to 
education  to  be  pulled  down,  or  any 
money  now  devoted  to  that  object  to  be 
diverted,  until  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  system  to  be  substituted  would  sub- 
serve the  triple  end  of  advancing  learn- 
ing, securing  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  maintaining  the  existing  system  of 
united  education  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  OSBORNE :  Sir,  I  rise  at  this 
late  period  of  the  evening  to  ask  what 
has  become  of  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon,  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  (Mr.Bourke)  if  that  Amend- 
ment had  been  in  course  of  discussion  by 
this  House,  I  should  not,  Bir,  have  en- 
deavoured so  persistently  to  catch  your 
eye ;  because,  although  the  Government 
has  cracked  its  whip  up  on  this  occasion, 
and  intends  to  look  upon  an  adverse  vote 
as  a  Vote  of  Censure — crying  '*  Wolf!  '* 
a  little  too  often,  I  think — still,  my 
mind  has  been  made  up  from  the  first 
upon  thisproposition,  for  I  think  the  selec- 

Lord  John  Manners 


tion  of  28  members  out  of  the  academio 
circle  in  Ireland,  to  form  a  Council  for 
this  new  University,  would  be  next  to  an 
impossibility,  I  am  fortiiied  in  that  opi- 
nion by  the  sentiments  expressed  hj  tne 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
Dr.  Haughton  —  who  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  at  a  public  meeting  convened 
by  the  Senate  said  he  would  ask  any 
person  there  if  he  could  wiite  down  the 
names  of  28  men  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
Judges,  postmasters,  and  inspectors  of 
constabulary  who  were  fit  to  eit  on  the 
Council  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  28  such  men.  And  even  if  yon 
could  get  them,  I  believe  it  would  be  one 
of  the  fakest  steps  in  legislation  if  they 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  general  ig- 
norance which  prevails  in  this  Hoiuse  of 
Irishmen  and  Irish  manners.  But  the 
debate  has  assumed  much  wider  propor- 
tions, and  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  of 
our  discussing  this  great  question  of  edu- 
cation, not  with  reference  to  the  intereeta 
of  Ireland,  but  simply  as  a  question  of 
party  warfare  ;  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves voting,  not  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  but  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  a  Government.  I  much  regret  the 
declaration  made  at  the  commencement 
of  this  debate  by  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  which  he  said  the  measure 
was  vital  to  the  honour  and  existence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  That  was 
a  great  mistake.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man sees  the  effect  of  that  mistake,  and 
he  may  exclaim  with  Faletaff — *^  I  have 
led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  pep- 
pered.** He  may  go  even  further  with 
the  quotation,  and  say — **  There's  not 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive.** 
I  regret  he  has  placed  that  issue  be- 
fore us,  for  the  sake,  as  I  have  said, 
of  the  advancement  of  learning ;  and 
now  I  will  take  exception  to  suine  of  the 
opening  statements  of  the  right  hoQ» 
Gentleman  in  introducing  this  Bill.  He 
was  guilty  on  that  occasion  not  of  a  mis- 
representation, but  a  mi8c«>nception,  of 
the  history  of  Dublin  University.  He 
told  us  Queen  Eh'zabeth  was  not  the 
founder  of  Dublin  University,  but  that 
it  originated  in  the  year  1311  ;  and» 
strangest  of  aU,  he  quoted  the  renowned 
Dr.  Todd  as  an  authority  on  the  subject* 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  what  Dr. 
Todd  wrote  on  that  subject,  and  found 
this  passage — 

"  It  \A  unnfioeMiiry  to  pornie  any  further  the 
history  of  the«e  timoBoctiaiw,  auioe  it  must  be 
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now  mifficiently  obvioua  that  the  whole  story  ^f 
an  endowed  tlniversity,  or  any  Unlveraity  at 
all^  endowed  or  not  endowed,  which  waa  confifl- 
catod  ind  destroyed  at  the  suppreasion  of  tho 
tncmABtetiefit  is  an  ahsolute  fiction.  ....  Queen 
Kluuibeth  is  the  real  and  pnly  fonnder  of  the 
tJnivendty  of  Duhlin.'^  —  In'ih  EccU^iaMtiaul 
/otfma/p  Octohrr,  1844. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  right  hon, 
Gentlemaii.  This  extraordinary  error  on 
his  part  can  be  explained  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  no  Professor  of  Modem 
Histoiy  was  at  that  time  allowed  in  the 
University.  On  looking  at  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  I  think  he  has  also  made 
a  Tory  grave  mistake  in  his  estimate  of 
the  property  of  Trinity  College,  Duhlin, 
He  estimates  the  total  funds  of  tliat  society 
at  £50,000  a-^oar,  and,  of  course,  when 
the  speech  waa  made  the  House  under- 
stood that  the  £50,000  a-year  was  so 
much  hard  cash  received  from  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College.  In  the  note  on 
page  52  of  his  speech  he  explains 
that  he  has  taken  into  account  the 
value  of  the  College,  Porch,  and  Build- 
ings and  the  Provost's  House.  Surely 
this  is  most  unfair ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  added  to  the  falseness  of 
his  estimate  by  omitting  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  municipal  taxes,  amounting  to 
£1,500  a-year.  Besides  this,  he  shows 
a  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  expenditure 
of  Trinity  College  of  £11,600.  What 
are  the  facts?  During  1871,  the  year 
on  which  the  estimate  was  based^  the 
College  expenditure  in  the  library  and 
some  other  public  departments  was  un- 
usually low;  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 20|  1872,  the  surplus  was  only 
£3, 555,  and  the  year  1873  will  show  a  still 
emaller  surplus.  So  rigidly  have  the 
funds  of  Trinity  College  to  be  economized 
that  the  authorities  are  in  great  trepida- 
tion lest,  in  course  of  time,  if  this  Bill 
becomes  law,  the  College  should  be  so 
crippled  as  to  he  unable  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  at  all.  The  right  hou. 
Gentleman  maj^  smile  incredulously ;  but 
these  criticisms  are  based  on  the  state- 
ment of  accounts  published  by  the  Col- 
lege authorities.  When  the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  talked  about  legislat- 
ing for  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas, 
I  re*gret  that  he  did  not  first  ascertain 
whether  such  legislation  was  practic- 
able, and  whether  it  could  be  carried 
through  this  House.  When  complaints 
ai^e  made  of  the  exaggerated  hopes 
Trhich  have  been  excited  in  Ireland,  to 


whom  are  those  hopes  due  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of  the  Irish  edu- 
cational grievance  as  being  '*  miserable  " 
and  ^ '  scandalous ;  '*  but  how  does  this  Bill 
redress  that  grievance  ?  It  is  a  pity  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  before  stirring  up 
tmfl  question,  had  not  taken  the  advice 
he  gave  at  Liverpool  on  the  23rd  of  last 
December  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Strauss, 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  occa- 
sion said  : — "  Be  slow  to  stir  inquiries 
which  you  do  not  mean  particularly  to 
pursue  to  their  proper  end."  I  wish  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  a  little 
more  cautious  before  exciting  the  hopes 
of  Itoman  Catholic  Bishops  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  by  this  Bill,  Prominent 
among  the  supporters — I  may  say  the 
few  enthusiastic  supporters — of  this  mea- 
sure is  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  a 
Queen* s  Counsel,  who  said  that  the  Bill 
came  to  us  with  particular  recommenda- 
tions, the  first  of  which  was  that  it  was  con- 
structed and  compiled  by  eight  first  class 
Oxford  men  in  the  Cabinet.  I  feel  very 
glad  that  the  sister  University  to  which  I 
once  belonged  has  neither  a  wrangler 
nor  even  a  wooden  spoon  connected  with 
this  Bill.  Why,  Sir,  you  would  expect 
that  when  men  of  their  standing  in  the 
University  laid  their  heads  together  you 
would  have  had  a  Bill  of  some  merit  in 
an  academic  point  of  view.  These  Ox- 
ford men  seem  to  be  particularly  partial 
to  their  progeny,  too  ;  I  suppose  for  the 
same  reason  that  parents  have  a  special 
affection  for  their  most  rickety  children* 
But  what  are  the  academic  qualities  of 
this  BiU  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  all  knowledge; 
it  prohibits  the  studv  of  Modem  History. 

Ma.  CARD  WELL:  Ko. 

Mk.  OSBORNE :  I  have  not  used  the 
word  "  gagged."  The  word  used  in  the 
Bill  is  '^prohibit.*' 

Me.  card  WELL:  No. 

Mr.  OSBORNE:  What!  Have  the 
Government  again  altered  the  Bill  ?  I 
say  the  Bill  as  wo  have  it  ignores  Moral 
and  Mental  Philosophy,  aud  it  sends 
theology  to  Coventry.  Is  this  what  we 
were  to  expect  from  eight  first  and  double 
first  Oxford  men  in  a  Cabinet  ?  ^\^^y, 
Sir,  with  such  a  constellation  what  coidd 
you  expect?  You  might,  at  least,  ex- 
pect common-sense!  If  you  pass  this 
Bill,  education  is  rendered  not  only  in- 
complete, but  valueless ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  waa  sometimeB 

[^Second  Beading — Third  Night. 
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eneered  at  as  ''  ihe  Silent  Sister,"  be- 
comes at  once  blind  and  dumb.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  has  been  effected 
by  this  Bill,  ana  that  is  a  thing  which, 
since  the  Union,  has  been  unknown  in 
Ireland — it  has  made  aU  parties  xmani- 
mous.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  says—"  Oh, 
no !  it  is  only  certain  parties,  not  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  are  against  the 
J&ill."  But  where  are  we  to  look  ?  Look 
at  the  protests  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Gal- 
way,  Trinity  College,  the  University  in 
Stephen's  Gfreen — ^in  fact,  every  College 
and  society  of  learned  men,  except  that 
small,  private  Utile  place  in  I)erry, 
Magee  College.  [An  hon.  Member  : 
And  Coleraine.]  xes,  and  Coleraine. 
So  much  for  this  Bill  now  under  dis- 
cussion. I  lament  to  say  I  listened  to 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  successor  at 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  with  some  re- 
gret. I  cannot  concur  in  a  great  part 
of  his  speech.  I  lament  that  he  ascribed 
improper  and  ignoble  motives  to  the 
rignt  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  ["No!"]  No?  Then  I 
can  only  say  God  defend  me  from  my 
friends  if  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  lan- 
guage of  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  com- 
plimentary. I  think  he  was  unjust.  I 
may  say  I  never  would  whisper  anything 
to  the  detriment  of  the  ability  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  to  tiiie  great 
sacrifices  that  I  think  he  made  in  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Bills  on  Irish 
Land  and  the  Irish  Church.  I  will  say 
that  not  even  the  eloquence  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskecud, 
or  all  the  exertions  of  all  of  us,  could 
ever  have  carried  those  measures  to  a 
favourable  issue.  I  am  thankful,  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  for  having  come 
forward  in  an  honourable  and  distin- 
guished manner  and  carried  these  mea- 
sures. But  if  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
been  unjust  to  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  I  think  he  has  been  very  one- 
sided in  his  review  of  mixed  education, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  one  way 
— he  was  once  a  very  distinguished  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  he  was  more  fond  of  the  sports  of 
the  field  than  well  informed  on  the  edu- 
cational wemts  of  the  country.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  looking  at  the 
matter  merely  from  a  Protestant,  I  should 
almost  say  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of 
view.    [Mr.  Buckley  :  No,  no  !  J    I  do 
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not  know  what  the  hon.  Member  is  who 
says  "No;"  but  he  looks  like  a  Non- 
conformist. Well,  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
speaking  solely  from  a  Protestant  point 
of  view,  ignoring  altogether  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view — and  adopting 
the  strain,  to  some  extent,  of  thaiudng 
Gt)d  that  he  was  not  "  like  that  Publi- 
can "  —  says  this  is  merely  a  priest's 
question.  Sir,  I  deny  it.  If  the  rieht 
hon.  Gentleman  had  much  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  he  would  have  known 
that  you  cannot  in  Ireland  separate 
the  priests  from  the  laity.  You  may 
lament  it,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
And  what  does  my  right  hon.  Friend 
say  about  mixed  education?  He  ad- 
duces the  evidence  of  a  Catholic  Bishop 
or  two  as  to  the  multiplication  table 
being  necessary  to  the  formation  of  sound 
mortds  in  the  young.  But  does  my  right 
hon.  Friend  forget  that  this  system  of 
mixed  education  has  not  been  opposed 
by  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  alone  ? 
He  knows  that  in  his  time  the  great 
trouble  caused  at  the  Castle  was  the  op- 
position of  the  Protestant  clergy.  It  was 
they  who  denounced  mixed  education  in 
every  form.  They  began  it,  and  now 
the  Boman  Catholics  continue  it.  I  heard 
myself  a  most  eloquent  sermon  from  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Irish  Bishops  now  no 
more,  and  that  excellent  Prelate  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  the  schools  of 
the  mixed  system  as  "  Devil* s  schools." 
And  only  the  other  day — namely,  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  at  a  meeting  about  mixed 
education  in  the  city  which  I  so  inade- 
quately represent,  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  —  a  Member  of  the 
Disestablished  Church  [a  laugli] — well, 
a  member  of  the  Establishment,  and  not 
a  Roman  Catholic  ferreted  out  of  a  Blue 
Book,  said  that — 

"He  deprecated  allowing  our  IVotostant 
children  to  be  associated  with  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  the  schools.  Some  jussooiations  would 
take  place,  acquaintanceship  would  po  on  to 
friendship,  and  that  would  end  in  affection,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  in  marriage." 

Let  my  right  hon.  Friend  take  that  witli 
him  to  the  electors  of  Liskeard.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  very  soon  be  there. 
Now,  it  seems  ridiculous,  but  these  are 
the  sentiments  preached  for  the  last  20 
years  by  the  Protestant  eler^  with 
respect  to  mixed  education.  Therefore, 
let  not  this  House  be  carried  away  by 
the  representations  of  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  and  boHeve  that  it  is  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy 
alone  wlio  denounce  the  syetem.  Un- 
fortunately, the  olergy  of  both  denomin- 
ations denounce  it ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  we  owe  education  to  any  clergy. 
According  to  my  reading  of  Modem 
History — which  as  long  as  I  may  be 
here  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  quote  in 
this  House,  even  if  the  Bill  passes — the 
clergy  of  most  denominations  have  never 
been  very  favourable  to  the  education 
of  the  people.  Now,  something  has 
been  said  about  the  success  of  the  Gal  way 
College,  and  an  hon.  Gentleman  whom 
I  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  House, 
the  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Lewie),  who,  though  a  young  Member, 
is  evidently  an  old  practitioner,  talked  of 
the  "comparative  success"  of  the  Queen^s 
Colleges.  Well,  we  have  had  great  re- 
grets over  tlm  Gal  way  College,  which, 
if  it  had  its  deserts,  would  be  imme- 
diately extioguished,  along  with  Cork 
College.  The  College  of  Belfast  is  do* 
nominational  altogether.  But  what  is 
the  real  history  of  this  Gal  way  College  ? 
Why,  the  real  history  is  this — that  the 
Gal  way  College  is  no  College  at  all ;  it 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  young  gentle- 
men, who  oome  to  it  most  imperfectly 
educated,  and  leave  it  not  much  better. 
Let  me  give  the  House  the  history  of 
Bome  recent  transactions  in  this  College. 
I  am  not  going  into  any  comparison  as 
to  the  cost  to  the  country  of  educating  a 
man  there,  whether  it  is  £300  or  not. 
This  is  a  subject  which  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  cost.  If  you  get  an  educated 
man  in  Ireland  he  is  cheap  at  any  price. 
But  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Queen's 
University,  held  in  Dubhn  Castle,  on 
October  10,  1872,  where  they  are  apt  to 
glorify  themselves  on  their  acquirements 
— the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
Marquess  of  Kildare,  being  well  primed 
for  the  occasion,  called  particular*atten- 
tion  to  the  distinguished  success  of  cer- 
tain gentlemen — I  will  not  mention 
names — a  Master  of  Ai'ts,  a  gold  medal- 
list, who  gained  second  place  at  the  East 
India  Civil  Service  competition,  and  an- 
other, gold  medallist  who  gained  a  stu- 
dentship of  Inns  of  Court,  London.  And 
this  was  such  a  remarkable  success  that 
the  President  of  the  College  in  his  late 
report  said  that  Mr.  So-and-So  got  the 
first  place  in  an  examination  for  Ceylon 
writerships  against  51  competitors  from 
leading  Universities.    Now,   what  was 
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the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  gentle- 
man who  got  it  was  twice  plucked  from 
the  Civil  Sei'vice,  India ;  he  went  after 
to  a  "crammer"  and  got  the  Ceylon 
writership.  The  first  Peel  Exhibitioner 
in  1869-70,  as  well  as  gold  me^dalliBt  in 
1870,  in  1871  went  up  for  Civil  Service 
competition.  He  was  plucked.  He 
then  studied  afresh  at  a  grinding  estab- 
lishment in  Bayswater — ^if  any  hon. 
Member  doubts  it  I  will  give  him  the 
card — and  gained  second  place  at  the 
East  India  Civil  Service  Examination. 
Another  gentleman  also,  an  M.A.  and 
gold  medallist  in  Law  at  the  Queen's 
University,  was  plucked  for  a  student- 
ship in  187L  What  did  he  do,  after  all 
the  education  he  had  received  at  the 
College,  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  called  'Hhe  light"  of  Galway  ? 
He  went  into  a  lawyer*s  office  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  and  after  grinding  for  a 
single  year  he  obtained  a  studentship  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  1872.  These  are 
specimens  of  the  education  given  in  Gal- 
way College,  that  light  of  learning.  Sir, 
I  believe  Cork  is  not  much  better.  I 
believe  Galway  is  the  best  of  the  three. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  begim  at  the  wrong 
ead^ — we  have  put  the  cai-t  before  the 
horse.  It  is  not  Colleges,  but  inter- 
mediate schools  they  want  in  Ireland. 
It  is  absurd  to  call  these  places  Colleges. 
The  Irish  people  are  very  ambitious. 
Every  little  shebeen  in  that  countr}^  calls 
itself  an  hotel ;  and,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, they  call  the  prej>aratory  school  a 
College.  Talk  of  Colleges,  why  only  the 
other  day  you  find  there  was  a  jury  in 
the  county  of  Clareof  which  four  jurymen 
could  not  speak  English,  and  the  fore- 
man could  not  write  his  name.  And  for 
these  people  you  are  founding  Colleges 
and  not  schools.  What  does  Professor 
Caimes,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy  in  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  say  in  his  letter  to  Mr,  Joha 
Btuart  Mill.    He  says  this — 

^*  All  who  havo  lind  nxiy  ucqiuuniaaGe  with  the 
working  of  the  QutHin's  CoUogea  know  tli9 
UTutf  lied  Btale  of  propunitioii  in  which,  owing  to 
X}v^  <i  -r>t  .,f  good  iiitermediiito  schools  in  that 
c .  <TGat  nuijority  of  the  condidatea  for 

nt  t  II  now  present  theuudveft.  The  chief 

suiiei'ciii  ai-ti  the  Professors*  on  whom  falls,  in 
additioQ  to  their  pro|>er  dulieH,  the  work  which 
ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the  adiool- 
maater/' 

We  should  be  doing  our  duty  better  to 
the  people  of  England  and  Ireland — for 

3  I   [Sicond  Meadin^'-'ThkdNi^ht, 
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I  maintain  you  cannot  separate  the  two 
— if  we  gave  our  attention  first  of  all  to 
the  establishment  of  good  intermediate 
schools.  What  saya  the  Petition  from 
Limerick  City  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
It  is  signed  not  only  by  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  clerg}%  but  by  Protestant 
gentlemen ;  and  what  they  call  for  is 
not  an  increase  of  Colleges^  but  an  in- 
crease of  good  intermediate  schoola.  I 
heard  with  pleasure  the  speech  to-night 
of  the  right  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Ball)^-ODe  of  the  most  liberal  and 
distin^ished  speeches  I  ever  heard  from, 
any  side  by  Churchman  j  Nonconformist, 
or  Boman  Catholic.  He  asked,  **  Why 
are  we  placed  in  this  dilemma?"  "  Be- 
cause," he  said,  *'we  have  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  given  in 
that  unfortunate  electioneering  tour  he 
took  in  Lancashire,"  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  again  burnt  liis  fingers, 
is  by  this  incendiary  Bill  about  to  make  a 
holocaust  of  his  party.  Sir,  I  have  always 
lam  en  ted — with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck),  who  has  confi- 
dence in  no  one — that  Ireland  is  inces- 
Bantly  the  battle-field  of  party.  I  lament 
it  in  this  instance.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  sins  of  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition have  now  descended  on  the  head 
of  the  Ministers  in  office,  I  know  I 
touch  an  unpopular  topic ;  but  I  regret 
we  did  not  accept  the  great  scheme  of 
**  levelling  up."  I  know  the  universal 
Bhout  that  will  arise  on  this  side  of  the 
House  among  some  of  my  most  Liberal 
friends  ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  have  always 
lamented  the  rejection  of  the  pmposal. 
The  chance  went  by:  What  is  the  con- 
eequence?  I  have  heard,  in  the  course 
of  two  speeches  made  in  support  of  the 
Bill — one  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  Pirn) — I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
senior  of  the  two;  it  is  a  matter  very 
dif&cult  to  find  out — ^but  what  does  the 
elder  of  these  twins  say  ?  Why,  he  said 
he  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  if 
Ireland  possessed  a  Parliament  of  her 
orwn,  even  though  it  was  mainly  Pro* 
testant — [Mi-.  Pim:  All  Protestant] — 
well,  if  it  were  all  Protestant,  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  endow  a  Boman 
Catholic  University.  Dr.  8haw,  one  of 
the  senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
gave  utterance  to  the  same  thought  on  a 
recent  occasion.  He  did  not  say  **all 
Protestants;"  but  that  if  there  WM  ai 
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Protestant  element  he  was  certain  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  endow  a  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Stephen's  Green 
I  think  the  House  would  hare  acted 
wisely  if  they  had  adopted  the  levellicpi 
up  scheme ;  it  would  have  been  a  great 
and  statesmanlike  proposition.  My  Non- 
conformist Friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  are 
a  mere  handful  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland.  liet  them  listen  to  llie 
words  of  the  greatest  man  who  0fm 
left  Trinity  College,  and  who  was  a 
Protestant,  What  did  Mr.  Bnrke  say 
on  this  question  about  the  Bon^an  C^» 
tholics  of  L-eland  ?  Lay  these  words  ta 
your  hearts,  because  they  are  as  true  to- 
day as  they  were  in  1792.     He  said — 

"  In  England  the  Eoman  Catholics  urn  a  ted; 
in  Ireland  they  «ro  ici  naticsi.  This  f  imdAmeiilsl 
difforenoe  tnurt  affect  ewry  reason,  wnary  moa* 
sure  ooncermng  thorn/' 

If  you  acknowledge  this,  you  cannci 
deny  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ir^ 
land  are  not  a  sect*  and  that  the  true 
and  wise  policy  would  be  to  gire  a 
charter  to  tlie  Koman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. ^\Tiat  are  jou  doing  ?  We  are  told 
to  le^slate  for  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas ;  but  are  you  not  going  to  stir  up 
the  English,  Sootch,  and  Welsh  preju- 
dices on  this  subject?  The  right  hon, 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment  talked  of  the  Irish  grievance  as  a 
scandalous  one  ^  but  if  it  oe  so  his  mea- 
sure miserably  and  scandalously  falla 
short  of  that  grievance.  I  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  every  credit  for  sincerity 
and  good  intentions  ;  but  we  know  there 
is  another  place  which  is  paved  with 
sincere  and  good  intentions.  Sir,  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  this  Bill  is  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  his  Government  places  me 
personally  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. I  have  a  general  confidence  in  the 
right  hon.  GenUeman.  I  think  he  can 
do  things  no  other  man  on  this  side 
of  the  House  can  do ;  and  I  think  we  are 
lucky  in  having  such  a  leader.  I  have 
also  confidence  in  a  great  many  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Colleagues,  espe* 
cially  my  noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tarf  for  Ireland.  I  think  it  would  be 
diJ^cult  to  replace  them.  What,  then, 
is  a  man  to  do  who  has  a  sincere  desire, 
not  only  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, but  for  the  great  interests  of  Ire- 
land ?  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  hae  made 
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an  appeal  0d  mtsertcordiam — he  BaySr 
**  IhU  oholum  Btluario  '* — **  Give  a  vote 
to  a  blind  Government."  Well,  Sir, 
tied  as  I  am,  I  feel  disposed,  to  use  a 
vulgar  proverb >  to  "help  a  lame  dog 
over  the  stile;"  but  I  want  to  know 
with  what  face  I  could  present  myself 
to  my  coufitituents,  unless,  indeed,  I 
eliould  confront  my  old  friends  at  Lis- 
keard.  I  would,  therefore,  entreat  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and,  as  The 
Happy  Land  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Court  Theatre,  he  wDl  withdraw  this 
unhappy  Bill,  which  adds  not  to  the  con- 
tent hut  to  the  discontent  of  Ireland, 
and  compromises  the  position  of  the 
great  Liberal  party, 

Mr,  OAEDWELL  :  I  hope,  Sir,  the 
House,  which  has  been  entertained  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down,  will  induJge  me  for 
a  few  minutes  while  I  address  myself  to 
the  real  question  before  the  House.  I 
shall  do  so  from  no  party  or  political  point 
of  view.  My  hon.  Friend  said  he  would 
support  us,  but  he  was  afraid  of  his 
constituents  j  yet  such  is  the  versatility 
of  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  am  sure  if  he 
could  not  appear  before  one  constituency 
he  knows  how  to  llnd  another  in  any 
emergency.  As  we  approach  the  close 
of  this  long  debate  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  get  rid,  not  only  of  amusing 
personalities,  but  also  of  all  exciting 
topics  which  may  tend  to  obscure  our 
judgment  and  draw  our  attention  from 
the  real  subject  before  us.  Now,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
(Mr.  Bourke)  is  virtually  extinct,  and 
that  it  will  receive  a  decided  rejection 
from  the  House*  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion that  remains  to  be  considered  is — 
"What  is  the  proper  course  to  take  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ?  I  will 
allude  briefly  to  the  principal  portions 
of  the  Bill  which  have  been  objected  to, 
and  show  that  no  person  voting  for  the 
second  reading  will  be  fettered  in  respe<:ft 
of  them  by  any  vote  which  he  may 
give  on  the  second  reading.  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  points  that  have  been  cri- 
tieized  have  been  considered  both  by 
those  who  defended  the  BiU  and  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  who  opposed  it  as 
collateral  or  matters  of  detail,  and  as  ac- 
cessories, and  not  principal  portions  of 
the  Bill,      What  is  the  position  of  those 


who  would  reject  the  Bill  upon  the  se- 
cond reading  ?  Their  position  is  this. 
They  say — ''  We  will  not  take  into  con- 
sideration a  measure  which  has  been 
recommended  in  the  Speech  from  tho 
Tlirone."  ["Oh,  oh!"]  What  does 
that  interjection  mean  ?  To  reject  the 
Bill  on  the  second  reading  is  to  resist 
the  further  progress  of  the  measure  ;  to 
say  you  will  not  enter  into  counsel  with 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  that  which  has  been  admitted 
to  be  a  grievance ;  and,  more  than  that, 
to  say  you  will  not  endeavour  to  solve  a 
question  of  so  much  impoi-tanee  to  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  that  even  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsnian), 
in  his  animated  declamation  against  the 
Bill,  said  that  to  leave  this  qiiestion 
unsettled  was  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
benefits  which  she  might  otherwise  de- 
rive fiv>m  the  great  measures  already 
passed  by  the  present  Parliament  for  her 
benefit.  This  will  be  the  position  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  reject  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  G.  Hardy)  predicted  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Bill,  and  suggested  a^  its 
epitaph  the  word  "  Misunderstood,"  and 
a  more  appropriate  one  could  not  be 
proposed.  When  you  consider  that  this 
Bill  is  opposed  by  the  Prelates  of  tho 
Boman  Catholic  Church  because  it  tends 
to  perpetuate  and  extend  tho  evil  sys- 
tem»  a^  they  call  it,  of  mixed  education, 
and  you  find  it  at  the  same  time  opposed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  because,  as  he 
says,  he  is  the  oldest  supporter  of  mixed 
education  in  the  House,  and  this  Bill  will 
accomplish  its  deatruction,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  the  Bill  is  misunderstood? 
When  all  the  details  of  the  BiU  are  being 
discussed  on  the  second  reading,  that 
we  may  he  prejudiced  against  its  main 
object;  and  when  we  are  debating,  not 
that  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
Government  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
Bill,  but  those  which  they  declare  to  be 
collateral  points,  and  which  are  clearly 
matters  of  detail,  then  I  say  the  BiU 
has  been  misunderstood,  and,  if  it 
failed,  the  suggested  epitaph  would 
be  accurate,  wliat  is  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed  ?  We  ai*e  desirous 
of  extending  the  highest  academical  in- 
struction to  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  dealt  with  the  question  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  difficulties  prevaUing  in 
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England  and  Ireland  are  not  found. 
We  have  disposed  of  it,  and  have  settled 
it  upon  a  foundation  which  satisfies  the 
people  and  calls  for  no  change.  In 
England  we  have  made  great  changes, 
and  those  changes  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 
But  for  Ireland  we  have  as  yet  done 
nothing.  That  Ireland  has  a  claim  and 
makes  a  demand  has  been  admitted  on 
almost  all  hands ;  it  has  been  admitted 
emphatically  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr»  Fawcett),  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Uniyersity 
of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball),  by  the  noble  Lord 
the    Member  for  North  Leicestershire 

Siord  John  Manners),  and  by  the  hon. 
ember  for  Edinburgh  University  (Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair),  who  told  us,  not' agree- 
ing in  historic  tradition  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne), 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
even  the  Pope  was  desirous  of  doing  for 
Ireland  what  we  had  yet  to  accomplish 
towards  the  close  of  the  1 9th.  With  all 
this  before  you,  are  you  prepared  to  reject 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  ?  What 
is  the  essence  of  the  Bill  ?  The  question 
was  asked  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  North  Leicestershire  (Lord 
John  Manners),  who  said  he  was  be- 
wildered. If  he  had  referred  to  the 
speech  in  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
introduced  the  Bill  he  would  have  ob- 
tained the  information  he  desired.  He 
said,  "A  separate  existence  for  the 
University  is  the  basis  of  the  measure." 
And  again,  **  It  is  this  University  within 
the  precincts  of  which  the  reform  now 
projected  for  Ireland  ought  to  take 
eflPect."  And  again,  speaking  of  Galway 
College— 

**I  am  now  speaking,  remember,  of  matter 
which  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  plan  of  the 
Government.  The  essence  of  the  plan  lies  in 
what  relates  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and  to 
Trinity  College." 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  Bill.  What  is 
it  that  we  desire  to  accomplish  ?  We  de- 
sire, not  a  mere  reformation  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  abolition  of  Tests,  leav- 
ing it  its  Theological  Faculty  and  its 
old  occupation,  but  what  we  desire  is  the 
establishment  of  a  great  national  Uni- 
versity; and  we  desire  to  establish  it 
upon  principles  of  entire  neutrality  as 
regards  every  religious  denomination. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
Osborne)  quoted  the  doctrines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Burke,  in  1792,  and  he  regrets 
that  we   do  not  level  up  and  endow  I 

Jfr.  CarOwell 


a   Boman  Catholic   College.      In   the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech  he  told  us 
that  there  was  no  use  in  dealing  with 
theory,  and  that  what  we  wanted  to  do 
was  to  deal  with  facts  as  we  found  them. 
I  think  his  principles  and  pledges  pro- 
hibit him  m)m  proposing  Boman  Ca- 
tholic or  denominational  endowment ;  I 
know  our  principles  and  pledges    pre- 
vent us  from  promoting  it ;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  settled  determination  of  Par- 
liament is  not  to  adopt  it.     What  is  the 
use  of  proposing  to  offer  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  a  measure  of  level- 
ling up  when  you  know  there  is   no 
chance  of  carrying  it  through  Parlia- 
ment ?    Having  stated  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  I  ask,  do  you  approve  it  ?    If  you 
do,  the  only  natural  course  is  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     Do  you 
disapprove  many  of  the  details  of  the 
Bill?    The  proper  course  is  to  go  into 
Committee    and    discuss   those  details. 
The  points  upon  which  the  Bill  has  been 
adversely  criticized  include  these : — The 
dissolution  of  the  Queen's  University  and 
the  abolition  of  Galway  College.     Of 
these  two  I  say  they  are  already  declared 
open.     I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford's  estimate  of  the 
Colleges  either  of  Galway  or  of  Cork. 
We  have  proposed,  as  he  knows,  in  the 
Bill  to  deal  with  Galway  College,  and 
that  proposal  is  an  entirely  open  subject 
for  consideration  in  Committee.     There 
remain  three  other  points  on  which  the 
Bill  has  been  criticized — the  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Chairs,  what 
are  called  the  *' gagging  clauses,"  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Council,  including 
the  collegiate  representation.     With  re- 
gard to  these  I  wish  to  say  they  are  not 
points  on  which  we  need  abide  by  the 
Bill  as  it  stands.     [^Laughter']     All  may 
not  be  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  but 
all  are  open  to  modification  and  discus- 
sion in  Committee.     I  see  that  statement 
excites  amusement  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Gentlemen;  but  they  themselves  have 
been  parties  to  much  larger  measures, 
and,  as  they  were  reminded  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  those  measures  un- 
derwent much  modification  in  Committee, 
and  they  have  contended  in  their  turn 
that  it  is  only  respectful  to  the  House  to 
pay  deference  to  its  opinion  in  Com- 
mittee.   We  seek  to  establish  a  great 
national  University  upon  a  footing  ab- 
solutely free   from   idl  denominational 
connection.    We  desire  that  it  shall  be 
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open  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselTea 
of  It,  and  that  there  shall  be  access  to  it 
not  by  one  portal  only  but  by  several. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  who  oppose  the 
Bill  that  until  we  give  a  Roman  Catholio 
endowment  we  cannot  do  justice  to  Ire- 
land. I  have  already  said  that  the  day 
for  denominational  endowment  has  gone 
by ;  but  this  wo  can  do.  We  can  insure 
to  every  man  in  Ireland  who  has  the 
knowledge  and  the  requisite  abilities , 
oome  from  where  he  will,  that  a  Uni- 
verfiity  shall  be  open  to  him  where, 
with  perfect  equality,  he  may  receive  its 
honours  and  emoluments.  We  cannot 
endow  a  denominational  University,  but 
we  can  establish  a  University  on  purely 
free  and  independent  principles,  where 
if  there  be  the  pure  gold  ol  science  or 
knowledge  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
Mint  and  receive  the  impress  of  the 
Crown.  That  is  what  we  desire  to  do. 
We  desire  also  it  shall  be  not  an  ex- 
amining only,  but  also  a  teaching  Uni* 
versity.  We  desire  that  it  shall  embrace 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
though  it  has  been  represented  that  we 
desire  to  exclude  or  disparage  some 
of  the  principal.  The  candid  mind  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Dr. 
Ball)  would  not  so  exclude  them  from 
the  Bill ;  but  when  we  go  into  Com- 
mittee this  question  can  do  thoroughly 
and  fairly  discussed.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Bill  establishes  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  teaching  in  direct  connection 
with  the  University,  and  leaves  the  re- 
mainder to  be  furnished  by  the  various 
Colleges.  It  was  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1831,  with  respect  to  primary 
education,  that  there  should  be  combined 
secular  and  separate  religious  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  the  proposal  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  as  it  stands  to  have  combined 
education  as  far  as  we  can  persuade  the 
various  Colleges  to  accept  it,  and  sepa- 
rate education  where  we  think  they  will 
not  receive  instruction  under  the  com- 
bined arrangement,  If»  however,  you 
can  in  Committee  suggest  any  improved 
arrangement,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  it  should  not  be  adopted.  Let 
me  now  remind  the  House  what  was  the 
language  used  by  my  right  hon,  Friend 
on  this  subject  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill.  In  speaking  of  the  Chairs  of 
Modem  History  and  Mental  Philosophyp 
he  said — 

**  We  feel  that  our  aaking  for  tke  foundation 
of  Ch&irs  in  thoae  subjectfi  would  be  impoisLble 


in  tlie  case  of  a  mixed  University.  .  >  «  * 
The  Hoiifle  may  or  may  not  ovemile  the  Oovum- 
metit  in  this  matter ;  hut,  at  any  rate,  that  is 
the  conclumon  at  which  we  arrived." 

We  desire  that  it  shotdd  be  a  self-go- 
verning University.  We  desire  that,  as 
my  right  hon.  Friend  said,  it  should  not 
be  in  the  German  sense  Unitarian — that 
is,  not  restricted  by  Government  control 
to  any  one  particular  party  through  tho 
constitution  of  the  Council ;  but  that^  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  receive  contri- 
butions from  every  quarter  in  Ii^eland 
where  knowledge  may  flourish.  There- 
fore, we  have  sought  to  make  the  per- 
manent constitution  of  the  Council  aca- 
demic and  not  nominated*  We  believe 
that  by  this  measure  we  shall  confer  a 
great  boon  on  the  entire  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  we  shall  stimulate  the 
intermediate  education  which,  according 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
Osborne)  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the 
country.  Wo  believe  you  will  not  get 
good  intermediate  education  in  Ireland 
until  you  have  created  that  University 
education  to  which  those  who  go  to  the 
intermediate  schools  will  be  aspiring, 
and  which  will  give  them  hope  and  am- 
bition, and  the  desire  of  profiting  by 
their  learning.  Having  stated  what  is 
the  essence  of  the  Bill,  now  let  me  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  those  points 
which  have  been  so  keenly  contested- 
Pirst  of  all,  there  is  the  dissolution  of 
the  Queen's  University,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  has  always  been 
treated  as  an  open  question,  I  am  not 
likely  to  say  anything  in  disparagement 
of  the  Queen* 8  University,  for  it  was 
founded  by  a  Government  of  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member,'  and, 
like  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ldskeard  (Mr.  Horsman),  I  was  for  some 
time  its  official  advocate  in  this  House, 
I  do  no*  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Waterford  that  the  pupils  in 
tho  Queen's  Colleges  are  sent  away  igno- 
rant ;  because,  in  the  case  of  open  compe- 
titions for  public  employment,  I  have  seen 
a  great  proportion  of  the  prizes  awarded 
to  persons  who  had  been  trained  in  those 
Colleges.  But  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of 
depreciation  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen's 
University.  It  was,  indeed,  in  an  exactly 
opposite  spirit.  It  was  in  order  that 
they  might  participate  in  the  large  en- 
dowments and  the  independence  of  the 
new  University.    My  right  hon.  Friend 
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proposed  that  they  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  national  University  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  present  isolated 
condition ;  but  if  when  we  get  into  Com- 
mittee it  is  found  that  the  members  of 
the  Queen's  University  prefer  their  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  if  the  House  should 
think  it  better  to  retain  that  system,  there 
is  nothing  in  what  we  have  declared  to 
prevent  us  from  acquiescing  in  that  con- 
clusion. As  to  the  Galway  College,  I  have 
already  referred  to  our  views  on  that  point. 
With  regard  to  the  *'  gagging  clauses," 
it  is  a  very  convenient  artifice  to  give  a 
nickname  to  anything  one  wishes  to  dis- 
parage, and  I  know  of  hardly  anything 
more  difficult  than  to  get  over  a  good 
Parliamentary  nickname.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, now  going  to  argue  in  favour  of 
the  clauses,  I  only  intend  to  say  that 
they  were  introduced  with  the  view  of 
doing  that  which,  as  I  understood,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  University 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  stated  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  regulations  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  Queen's  University,  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  25  years  without 
giving  ofltence  to  anybody.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  free  to  the  Committee  on 
this  Bill  to  deal  with  those  regulations 
as  they  please.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball),  in  his 
excessive  candour,  stated  this  to  be  his 
main  academical  objection  to  the  Bill, 
and  afterwards  he  said  that  he  reposed 
so  much  confidence  in  the  academic  cha- 
racter and  high  qualities  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  if  instead  of  inserting 
the  names  of  the  Council  in  the  Bill  he 
would  take  it  in  his  own  hands  he  should 
have  confidence  in  his  selection.  To  ex- 
press this  confidence  in  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  unassisted  selection,  and  to 
withhold  it  when  that  selection  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
Parliament,  is  only  asking  the  House 
to  pass  a  Yote  of  Want  of  Confidence 
in  itself,  and  shows,  indeed,  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  House  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
We  have  been  much  ridiculed,  because 
we  proposed  to  have  the  Council  no- 
minated in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Crown,  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  it 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  As  to 
the  nomination  by  the  Crown,  it  has 
never  been  represented  as  anything  but 
a  scaffolding — a  temporary  arrangement 
and  preparation  for  the  future  building. 

J^.  Cardwell 


We  have  always  said  we  looked  forward 
to  the  academic  independence    of  the 
Council  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the 
scheme ;  but  before  you  can  have   an 
elective  Council  it  is  obvious  you  mnst 
have  a  constituency  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tions.   As  this  objection  proceeds  £rom 
those  who  are  advocates  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  the  University  of  London, 
I  will  remark  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  latter 
University,  and  I  owed  my  appointment 
to  the  Crown.  The  Council  of  the  Queen's 
University  was  also  appointed  by  the 
Crown.     I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Dublin   (Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan),  who  is  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Queen's  University,  speak 
against  having  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  the  Chancellor  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity, for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity was  the  Lord  Lieutenant,    the 
late  Lord  Clarendon.  I  may  add  that  my 
noble  Friend  and  Colleague  (Lord  Gran- 
ville), who  at  this  moment  is  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  arrangement  was  pro- 
posed by  us  in  the  hope  mat  it  woula  re- 
move the  office  of  Chancellor  from  the 
arena  of  political  conflict,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill,  and  the  House  may 
properly  and  fairly  consider  the  subject  in 
Committee.     And  now  I  pass  on  to  the 
omission  of  Chairs  of  Modem  History 
and  Metaphysics.     No  one  ought  to  be 
more  ready  than  I  to  appreciate  the  ob- 
jection, if  ground  for  it  existed,  to  the 
omission  of  these  Chairs ;  for  I  would 
observe  that  when  I  and  my  hon.  Friends 
whom  I  see  aroimd  me  were  at  the  Uni- 
versity we  had   not  the   advantage   at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  the  endowment 
of  effective  Chairs  in  either  of  those  two 
sciences.    Although  that  is  the  case,  we 
have  not  proposed  to  omit  these  sciences 
from  the  course  of  the  intended  University 
in  Ireland ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
thought  that  these  studies  had  best  be 
prosecuted,   considering    the  particular 
state  of  Ireland,  by  arrangement  in  the 
several  Colleges,  rather  than  by  arrange- 
ment in  the  combined  University,  where 
probably  those  of  different  sentiments 
would  object  to  meet ;  and  if  it  is  con- 
sidered an  unsatisfactory  arrangement 
it  can  be  dicussed  in  Committee,  it  being 
a  subject  on  which  we  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  listen  and  respect  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Committee.  My  right  hon . 
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Friend  at  tlie  head  of  the  GK>veniineDt  has 
ah^eadj  stated  that  he  is  willing  to  deal 
with  College  representation ;  but  nothing 
has  been  more  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented than  the  views  upon  this 
subject  with  which  the  measure  was 
introduced.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
been  charged  with  having  intended  to 
swamp  the  opinion  of  the  Council  by 
affording  the  opportunity  for  the  crea- 
tion and  representation  of  a  multitude 
of  Colleges ;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  accused  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
evening  with  having  stated  that  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  only  use  the 
advantage  which  this  clause  gives  them, 
they  would  speedily  obtain  a  command 
of  the  University*  I  am  authorised  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  to  deny  on  his  part 
that  he  haa  ^ven  utterance  to  any  sen- 
timent of  the  kind.  My  right  bon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
says  that  be  expressly  excluded  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  Colleges  governing  the 
action  of  the  Council  by  the  exercise  of 
influence  or  combination  among  them- 
selvBBt  No  doubt  they  were  to  be  heard 
in  the  Council,  and  their  views  with 
respect  to  education  fairly  brought 
undtir  discussion.  No  one  can  deny 
that  that  is  a  legitimate  object.  But  it 
wHl  be  for  the  House  to  decide  whether 
the  mode  proposed  by  iny  right  hon. 
Friend  should  continue  in  the  Bill,  or 
whether  it  should  be  set  aside.  Now, 
Sir,  in  no  point  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  I  stated  anything  new,  I  have 
sometimes  encountered  a  little  exhibition 
of  amusement,  as  if  I  were  making 
changes  in  my  right  hon.  Friend^s 
statement  as  he  originally  made  it.  But 
I  have  in  no  instance  said  anything 
that  is  not  perfectly  warranted  by  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Some 
of  these  proposals  were  spoken  of  as 
being  coEateral,  others  as  being  matters 
of  detail,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
described  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  others  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  as  being  acces- 
sory only  to  the  measure.  The  true  policy 
surely  is  when  a  Qovemment  measure 
lias  for  its  essence  a  gi-eat  object,  in- 
volving a  great  many  complioated  de- 
tails, to  some  of  which  objections  are 
entertained,  not  to  reject  the  measure 
on  its  second  reading,  but  to  go  into 
Committee  and  endeavour  to  take  coun- 
sel together  and  see  whether  we  cannot 


produce  a  satisfactory  measure.  Surely 
that  is  the  course  which  the  House  has 
been  accustomed  to  take.  ["  Oh,  oh  I "  j 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  says  *'  Oh,  oh!  "  8o  far  as  I 
understand  his  speech  he  is  ready  to 
reject  a  measure  which  he  at  first  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  because  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Irish  Church  have  rejected 
the  Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  knows 
as  I  know  that  we  ought  to  treat  the . 
opinions  of  the  Prelates  of  Iireland  with 
the  respect  due  to  those  who  command 
the  confidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  j  but  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration  of  that  duty  if,  when  we 
had  proposed  a  Bill  for  the  benefit  of  a  , 
portion  of  the  Empire,  we  were  to  with- 
draw it  because  it  has  been  rejected  bj  | 
a  section  of  the  community.  [Mr.  Hors- 
2ktAN :  Hear,  hear  I  ]  My  rigbt  hon. 
Friend  knows  the  long  and  arduous  con- 
flict which  was  maintaiuod  on  the  sub- 
ject of  primary  education.  We  bad  the 
same  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
we  have  contended  with  them  success- 
fully. As  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne),  the  opposition 
began  with  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  very  much  mitigated 
afterwanls,  on  their  part,  and  although 
strong  opposition  has  been  persistently 
oilered  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  yet  80  per  cent  of  the 
managers  of  schools  are  priests.  Then, 
I  say,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  denunciations  of  the  Pre- 
lates or  of  anybody  else,  but  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  and  hear 
what  the  Members  of  the  House — Irish, 
Scotch,  and  English — have  to  say  on  the 
subject  and  determine  the  policy  we  are 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says  that  we  should 
be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  House  if 
we  went  on  with  the  BiU  after  what  had 
passed,  I,  on  the  contrary,  hold  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to 
the  respect  wliioh  we  owe  to  the  House 
if  we  had  withdrawn  the  Bill  or  hesi- 
tated to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House,  My  right  hon.  Friend  says 
we  ought  to  turn  to  the  Eoman  CathoHca  ^ 
of  Ireland  and  say — '*  If  you  won't  make 
use  of  the  means  of  education  we  have 
provided  you,  provide  some  other  for 
yourselves."  It  may  be  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  adopt  that  course ;  but 
when  could  we  do  so  with  justice? 
Surely  not   imtil    wo    have  exhausted 
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every  effort — not  until  we  liave  made 
every  proposal  which  oxir  own  princi- 
ples and  our  own  pledges  permit  us  to 
make.    That  course  we  now  invite  the 
House  to  adopt.    We  are  not  anxious 
to  insist  upon  anything  from  any  feeling 
of  pride  or  selfish  pertinacity.     We  only 
desire  to  benefit  Ireland  by  promoting, 
as  far  as  we  can,  higher  education  con- 
sistently with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says  it  is  an  affiront 
to  the  House.     I  ask  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  is  it  worthy  of  his  great  ability, 
when  there  is  already  so  much  theological 
animosity,  to  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  stimulate  that  animo- 
sity by  his  elaborate  eloquence  ?    When 
the  train  of  theological  combustibles  is 
laid,  it  does  not  require  the  ability  of 
my  right    hon.   Friend    to  explode  it. 
Any  child  can  fire  it.   The  difficulty  is  to 
extinguish  it.    And  I  would  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  surmount  this 
difficulty.     This  measure,  it  has  been 
imiversally  admitted,  was    broueht   in 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  in 
Ireland  a  great  and  noble  object.  Every- 
body praises  and  supports  the  object. 
Many  of  you  have  criticised  the  details. 
My  appeal  is  this — '*  Do  for  Ireland  what 
you  have  done  for  Scotland  and  England.'' 
**  Pass  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU." 
"  Proceed  to  consider  in  Committee  all 
the  various  details  which    have    been 
designed  to  accomplish  this  useful  ob- 
ject."    "  Criticise  them  freely  ;  expunge 
those  which  are  objectionable."    [Laugh- 
ter.']    I,  at  least,  shall  not  be  deterred 
by  ridicule  from  repeating  the  advice. 
I  say  reject  those  things  that  are  objec- 
tionable, and  adhere  to  those  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  argument.     The  House 
of  Commons  would  be  unworthy  of  its 
great  functions  if  we  were  deterred  by 
any  such  feelings  from  discharging  our 
duty  to  the  Empire.   What  we  want  is  to 
accomplish  a  great  purpose  and  settle 
this  still  open  question — the  higher  edu- 
cation of  Ireland — on  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  has  been  introduced — 
namely,  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  HORSMAN:  I  desire,  Sir,  to 
say  one  word  in  explanation.  I  have 
never  said  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  because  the  Bishops  in  Ire- 
land were  opposed  to  it.    What  I  said 

Mr.  Cardwell 


was  that  everybody  else  disliked  and 
objected  to  it,  and  as  it  was  brought  in 
to  remove  the  grievances  under  which 
the  Bishops  asserted  the  Boman  Catholics 
laboured,  their  resolution  took  away  the 
last  ground  on  which  the  measure  could 
be  supported. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  asked  what  necessity 
there  was  for  adjourning  the   debate. 
He  wanted  to  know  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  what  more  there  was 
to  discuss  on  the  second  reading.     He 
thought  that  the  Government  had  acted 
very  wisely  in  the  course  they  had  taken 
that  evening ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  had  withdrawn  every  single  propo- 
sition they  had  made  in  the  Bill.  ['*  No, 
no."]    But  that  was  a  fact.    Two  nights 
ago  they  were  told  that  the  affiliated 
Colleges  were  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
BiU,  and  that  the  question  of  the  Queen's 
University  was  open  to  discussion ;  and 
to-night  they  were  told  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Council  was  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  BiU,  but  was  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the   House.    There  was, 
therefore,    reaUy  no  issue   before  'the 
House,  and  he  objected  to  an  adjourn- 
ment, which  was  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  was  merely  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY,  so  far 
from  agreeing  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  could  not  see 
how,  with  justice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  debate  could  be  concluded  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  pODSON  wished  to  ask  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  he  intended,  after  the  BiU 
had  been  read  a  second  time  and  com- 
mitted pro  formdf  to  introduce  into  it 
some  Amendments  in  detail,  respecting 
the  conditions  on  which  the  CoUeges 
should  be  affiUated,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  mentioned  the  other  night. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the 
Amendments  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
House  before  that  debate  commenced 
were  of  a  very  Umited  description,  and 
went  to  one  or  two  points  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  considered  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure,  and  he  had 
mentioned  these  simply  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  have  accurate  information  in 
discussing  the  question  on  the  second 
reading.  But  the  question  now  raised 
was  a  larger  one ;  because  the  lengthened 
debate  that  had  since  occiured  hful  given 
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the  Government  the  advantage  of  a  much 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  views  of 
the  House  on  the  particulars  of  the  Bill 
than  they  possessed  at  that  period ;  and 
all  he  could  say  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  his.  right  hon.  Friend  was 
that  they  proposed  to  go  on  with  the 
debate  to-morrow  night.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Henry)  thought  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conclude  it  to-morrow  night. 
That  would*  no  doubt,  be  decided,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  by  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  House.  If  it  was  found  that 
there  was  any  considerable  section  of 
Members  who  were  really  disposed,  and 
had  fair  claims  to  speak  upon  the  ques- 
tion, even  after  all  that  might  have  been 
said,  the  House  was  inclined,  even  at 

freat  inconvenience  to  Itself,  to  allow  a 
ebate  to  be  prolonged.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  considering  the  pressure  of 
public  business  and  the  limitations  of 
time,  it  might  be  expected  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  they  would  sacrifice  something 
to  the  convenience  of  the  House.  It, 
therefore,  there  was  a  prGvailine'  sense 
of  the  House,  he  should  desire  himself 
to  obey  it,  and  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  do  the  same.  That  being  so,  he 
should  propose  to  fix  a  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
Chair,  and  in  the  interval  the  Gkivem- 
ment  would  consider  what  course  it  would 
be  most  convenient  for  them  to  take.  It 
was  not  possible  to  give  an  answer  abso- 
lutely on  the  question  until  the  House 
had  decided  on  the  second  reading.  But 
he  would  give  this  pledge — that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  ask  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  without  a  reasonable 
notice  of  the  course  which  was  intended 
to  be  pursued  there.  It  was  not  possible, 
until  they  looked  at  the  matter  in  detail, 
to  say  whether  it  would  be  convenient  to 
reprint  the  Bill,  or  to  place  any  Amend- 
ments which  they  were  disposed  to  sug- 
gest upon  the  Paper.  But  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  greater 
number  of  points,  were  rather  in  the 
nature  of  statements  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  discuss  propositions  on 
their  merits,  than  statements  to  the  efifect 
that  they  were  convinced  they  were  in 
error,  and  therefore  were  disposed  to 
alter  the  Bill. 

Debate  further  adfournedi^  to-morrow. 


PtTBLIC  DEPABTMEXTS  (PUECHASZS,  &0.) 
Select  Committee  appointed^  **  to  mquiro  into 
and  report  upon  the  existing:  principles  and 
practice  which  in  the  several  Puhlic  Departments 
and  Bodies  re^ulnte  the  piirchaso  and  sale  of 
Matf^riols  and  Stores:" — Committee  to  consist  of 
Nineteen  Members: — Mr.  Baxter,  Lord  GeouoB 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Campbell  -  BAXNEniiAy,  Mr, 
HicKi  Mr.  Brand,  Sir.  Lajhd,  Sir  Qeokob 
Balfoub,  ^Ir,  Mellor,  Mr,  CKUM-EwrNo,  Mr. 
GoLDNEY,  Mr.  Mitchell  HESfRY,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Whftwell,  Mr.  Salt,  Mr,  Alexander 
Brot^-x,  Mr.  ToRR,  ilr.  J.  D-  Levis,  Colonel 
Barttelot,  and  Sir.  Holmjs  r— Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Seven  to  be  the 
quorum. — {Mr.  ffolnu.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS. 

Tueddat/,  lUh  March,  1875. 

MINUTES.]— PruLio  Bills— Jli>«  Eiodinff-- 

Marriiiges  (Irehind)  •  (40). 
Second  B$ad%n0 — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

(14). 
Report — Local  Government  Provision^  Orders  • 

(26). 

StJPREME  COURT  OP  JITDICATUEE 

BILL.    [tt.x.]— (No.  14.) 

{The  Lord  Chancttlor,) 

SECOND   READIXO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead* 
ing  read. 

Moved,  **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2».*' 
— {The  Lard  Chancellor.) 

Lord  DENMAK,  who  had  presented 
a  Petition  from  a  law  student  against 
this  Bill,  said,  he  had  had  the  audacity 
in  1836  to  oppose  almost  every  stage  of 
a  Bill  for  altering  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction of  their  Lordships'  House;  on 
the  present  occasion  he  seemed  likely 
only  to  be  able  to  found  a  protest 
against  this  measure ;  but  thr^e  times 
in  about  150  years  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  relieved  their  Lordships  from 
the  effect  of  a  Tote  likely  to  be  injurious* 
In  1719,  the  limiting  the  number  of 
Peers  would  have  prevented  many  in 
their  Lordships*  House  now  from  having 
seats  in  it  at  all.  And  he  might  here 
remind  their  Lordships  that  in  1 7 1 9  this 
House  had  maintained  their  right  to 
overrule  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  on 
appeal.     In   1823   a  Bill  passed  both 
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Houses,  but  was  inoperative  from  no 
Balary  having  been  provided  for  the 
Deputy  Speaker,  who  was  not  to  have 
been  a  Peer.  In  1856  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
dropping  the  subject,  prevented  Lord 
Wensleydale  from  becoming  a  paid  (life) 
Peer,  and  ever  since  this  House  had 
carried  on  the  hearing  of  appeals  to  the 
satisfaction  of  suitors  in  the  three  Eling- 
doms.  In  1871  the  projected  Bill  as  to 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lor(k  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  Bill,  as  far  as  it  dealt  with 
salaries,  ought  not  to  have  originated 
in  their  Lordships'  House;  but,  if  in 
''another  place, ' '  salaries  could  be  offered 
to  persons,  eminent  enough  to  form  a 
Quorum  of  a  first  Court  of  Appeal,  with- 
out either  Chancellor  or  retired  Judges, 
their  Lordships  might  consider  the  pro- 
posal. He  (Lord  Denman)  was  very 
glad  that  the  sister  Kingdoms  retained 
their  right  to  present  appeals  to  their 
Lordships'  House,  but  could  not  think 
that  the  right  would  be  much  valued  if 
a  Court  superior  in  authority  were  formed 
for  England,  and  one  with  diminished 
consideration  and  practice  were  retcdned 
for  them.  He  must  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  this  Bill  contained  a  clause 
for  paying  future  Lord  Chancellors  four- 
fifths  of  their  salary,  and  for  forfeiture 
of  the  other  fifth  if  they  should  not  at- 
tend during  the  Session,  and  beyond  it, 
for  the  hearing  of  appeals ;  but  that  the 
first  Earl  of  Eldon  wished  the  whole  of 
the  retiring  pension  to  be,  by  the  Minis- 
ter, made  conditional  on  the  retired 
Chancellor  sitting,  when  able,  to  hear 
appeals  in  their  Lordships'  House.  But 
it  was  the  House  itself  which  gave  the 
Judicial  Committee  their  authority.  Their 
opinion  need  not,  of  course,  be  adopted, 
and  those  of  their  Lordships  who  would 
hear  the  whole  of  a  cause,  would  be  as 
well  able  to  decide  between  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Westbury)  and 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford) on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  if 
they  differed,  where  truth  and  justice  ex- 
isted, as  common  or  special  or  grand  jury- 
men were  able  to  decide  on  the  direction 
of  a  Judge.  He  (Lord  Denman)  could  not 
stay  to  hear  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  Bill.  He  thought  the  name  he  had 
the  honour  to  bear  entitled  him  to  more 
respect  than  he  had  met  with  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  where  opposition  had 
been  strangled,  as  to  whic^  he  had  pro- 
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tested,  and  as  an  officer  lor  18  years  in 
a  Court  of  Justice,  he  believed  that  his 
opinion  as  to  procedure  deserved  atten- 
tion. 

Amendmentiwwtfi^toleave  out("now") 
and  insert  ("  this  day  six  months.") — 
{The  Lord  VMman,) 

LoBD  HATHEELEY  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any  pro- 
tracted discussion  on  the  Bill  now  before 
their  Lordships.  Their  Lordships  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  greater  portion  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  looking  at  the  present  Bill  as 
a  whole,  when  it  was  introduced  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack it  appeared  to  have  been  received 
with  general  favour — ^though  certainly 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any 
noble  Lord  from  making  such  a  Motion 
as  had  just  been  proposed ; — he  thought 
however  that  he  would  only  be  doing 
right  in  addressing  a  few  words  to  their 
Lordships  before  the  Bill  received  a 
second  reading.  In  consequence  of  the 
part  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  on 
a  former  occasion  in  reference  to  a  some- 
what similar  Bill,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  had  presented  itself  of  expressing 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  essential 
principles  of  this  Bill  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  was  still  more  anxious  to 
express  his  opinion  that  a  reform  so  long 
desired  and  so  much  needed  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  safer  hands  than 
those  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  whose  great  practice  in 
the  Courts  of  Equity,  at  the  bar  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  before  the  Privy 
Council,  enabled  him  to  see  and  weigh 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reform, 
and  to  judge  of  the  remedies  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  in  respect  of  the  administration 
of  j  ustice.  Unquestionably  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  take 
efficient  steps  for  the  reform  of  our  system 
of  judicature.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
he  should  enter  into  the  subject  at  any 
length  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
there  could  be  no  question  that  there 
were  the  greatest  anomalies  in  oiir  judi- 
cial administration  arising  out  of  our 
conflicting  system  of  law  and  equity, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ^eatest  em- 
barrassment and  even  injustice.  He 
would  g^ve  as  an  illustration,  a  case  that 
too  frequently  occurred,  where  a  suitor 
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miglit  have  proved  himself  perfectly 
right  in  a  Court  of  Law — ffo  right  that 
costs  were  given  to  him  against  his  oppo- 
nent— -and  his  opponent  might  imme- 
diately after  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  same  matter,  and  there 
prove  himself  so  right  that  he  defeated 
with  costs  the  suitor  in  the  Court  of  Law. 
Now,  that  could  not  he  a  rational  or  intel- 
ligent mode  of  carrying  out  our  judicial 
administration.  With  the  purpose  of  re- 
medying this  conflict  of  j  urisdiction  there 
had  arisen  a  demand  for  what  was  called 
**  a  fusion  of  law  and  equity;^*  but  he 
must  observe  that  there  was  in  that 
phrase  a  confusion  of  what  was  really 
meant,  and  that  it  did  not  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  was  required. 
The  distinction  between  law  and  equity 
could  not  he  at  once  abolished  by  any 
measure ;  because  if  mich  a  proposition 
were  made  he  would  ask  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack— 
"  Are  you  going  to  abolish  trusts?**  Of 
course  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done. 
There  must  he  distinctions  between  legal 
and  beneficial  ownerships,  and  this  Bill 
did  not  seek  to  wipe  away  those  distinc- 
tions. The  real  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
be  this  :  — That,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  a  certain  class  of  cases  could  be 
entered  on  in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  in 
respect  of  those  cases  the  Court  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  to  hold  its  hands 
when  there  arose  a  question  as  between 
legal  and  equitable  ownerahipe,  if  the 
Bill  passed  there  would  be  no  such  in- 
terruption and  handing  over  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  one  tribunal  to  another; 
hut  the  whole  of  the  matters  connected 
with  a  case  would  be  administered  by 
one  Court,  which  would  have  charge  of 
it  &om  beginning  to  end.  No  doubt 
some  years  ago  the  law  was  altered  »o 
as  to  allow  of  equitable  defences  being 
set  up  in  Courts  of  Law  ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  Courts  of  Law  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  continue  to  leave  such  de- 
fences to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  For 
instance,  the  answer  to  an  action  for 
ejectment  might  be  that  the  plaintiff 
had  agreed  to  sell  the  property  m  ques- 
tion to  the  defendant,  and  to  give  the 
defendant  possession,  pending  the  in- 
quiry into  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  property,  and  the  Court  of  Law 
having  no  machinery  for  investigating 
the  title,  was  unable  to  give  effect  to 
the  equitable  defence.  If  this  Bill  were 
carried,  business  would  be  divided  among 


the  different  Divisions  of  the  High  Court, 
so  that  each  Division  would  get  its  proper 
share  of  labour  j  but  in  any  case  in 
which  the  assistance  of  a  particular 
Division  was  required  that  assistance  \ 
would  be  had  without  the  necessity  for 
filing  new  Bills,  the  employment  of  ad* 
ditional  Counsel,  and  perhaps  of  other 
attorneys,  all  of  which  necessarily  im- 
posed additional  expense  on  the  suitor. 
He  would  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
having  his  cause  heard  and  settled  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  Court  and  by 
Judges  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  every  part  of  his  case.  The  * 
machinery  of  the  High  Court  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  classes  of  eases,  and 
would  be  available  for  alL  But  some , 
persons  objected  to  the  scheme  of  hig  I 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  ground, 
as  they  alleged,  that  under  it  the  public 
would  continue  to  have  just  the  same 
thing  as  they  had  now — ^that  there  would  ' 
be  just  the  same  Courts  and  the  same 
Judgfis,  and  the  same  modes  of  procedure 
under  other  names.  Now,  he  begged 
leave  to  say  that  ho  entirely  differed 
from  the  persons  who  made  that  state- 
ment ;  because  there  would  be  but  one 
single  Court  with  one  Jurisdiction  run- 
ning through  its  several  Divisions  and 
with  facilities  for  passing  all  cases  from 
any  one  Division  to  .another  without  the 
institution  of  fresh  proceedings.  There 
were  possibly  some  grounds  for  the  ap- 
prehension entertained  by  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alluded,  because  they  argued 
on  the  assumption  that  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  would  not  be  inclined  to  favour  a 
com'se  with  which  they  were  not  familial', 
and  that  therefore  the  proceedings  in  our 
Courts  would  be  found  running  in  the 
old  grooves.  He  did  not  think  this  would 
bo  so.  He  had  much  greater  confidence 
in  men  than  he  had  in  rules,  and  in  oases 
Hke  this  he  would  not  be  for  laying  down 
any  but  broad  rules*  He  did  not  like 
minute  rules  for  those  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law ;  hut  he  believed  that 
hereafter  care  would  be  taken  to  intro- 
duce as  Judges  into  say  the  First  Di- 
vision, or  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  per- 
sons acquainted  with  equity,  and  to  put 
in  the  Second  or  Chancery*  Division 
Judges  who  were  acquainted  with  com- 
mon law  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  i^w 
years  one  complete  system  of  justice 
would  be  administered  in  each  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  High  Court.  He  thought 
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the  admixture  of  common  law  and  equity 
lawyers  on  the  same  bench  would  be  of 
ffreat  advantage.  While  he  was  on  the 
Woolsack  he  made  the  experiment  by 
recommending  the  appointment  of  an 
eminent  common -law  lawyer  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  he  believed  that 
appointment  had  met  with  general  ap- 
proval, and  had  resulted  in  great  ad- 
vantage. As  to  the  Appellate  Court  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
he  regarded  it  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  have  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
connection  with  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
would  be  a  saving  of  expense.  Then  it 
was  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  Court  of  Appeal  the  force  and  regu- 
larity of  which  could  be  depended  on. 
At  present  the  judicial  force  of  their 
Lordships'  House  was  greater  than  it 
had  usuaUy  been  in  times  past;  but  a 
succession  of  Law  Lords  who  would  give 
a  constant  attendance  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  The  majority  of  Law  Lords 
— and  unfortunately  he  was  among  that 
majority — were  men  of  between  70  and 
80  years  of  age,  and  consequently  their 
constant  attendance  for  a  series  of  years 
could  not  be  expected.  As  regarded  the 
exclusion  of  Scotland  and  Lreland  from 
the  advantages  of  the  new  Court  of 
Appeal,  he  found  that  it  was  justified  by 
the  belief  that  thosQ  countries  were  weU 
pleased  with  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  their  Lordships'  House.  He  would, 
however,  bo  elad  when  the  time  came  at 
which  there  sliould  be  one  Court  of  Ap- 
peal fv>r  the  entire  realm.  Believing  that 
the  measure  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  effoit  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, he  cordially  supj>orted  the  second 
reading. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  desired  to  con- 
grat\ilato  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down  on  his  return  to 
their  Lordships*  House,  and  hoped  that 
for  very  many  years  he  would  continue  to 
take  part  in  its  debates.  He  concurred  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  think- 
ing that  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion could  not  have  been  in  better  hands 
than  those  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  The  scheme 
now  before  their  Lonlships  was  large 
and  comprehensive,  and,  as  he  thought, 
calculated  to  produce  great  improvement. 
The  foundation  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  scheme  was  laid  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  to  possess  an  original 
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and  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  through 
which  one  uniform  system  of  justice  was 
to  be  administered.  They  must  all  agree 
with  the  observation  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  who  had  just  addressed 
them — that  it  was  not  right  a  suitor  who 
resorted  to  a  Court  for  a  remedy  should 
be  told  it  was  impossible  he  could  get 
complete  justice  there,  but  if  he  wanted 
redress  upon  some  particular  point  he 
must  resort  to  another  Court.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that 
''  fusion  of  law  and  equity  "  was  not  a 
satisfactory  phrase ;  but  everyone  knew 
what  was  understood  by  it.     What  was 
desired  was  that  there  ^ould  be  a  com- 
plete administration  of  justice  by  the 
one  Court.    That  was  understood  to  be 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill;  but  he 
must  say  it  appear^  to  him  that  if  the 
Bill  were  passed  in  its  present   shape 
law  and  eqiiity  would  continue  to  flow 
in  separate  channels,  as  at  present,  in- 
stead of  running  through  each  of  the 
different  Divisions  of  the  High  Court. 
He  might  be  mistaken  in  that ;  but  as 
he  construed  the  wording  of  the  Bill, 
that  was  the  effect  of  it.    The  Supreme 
Court  was  to  consist  of  two  permanent 
Divisions — the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  original  business,  and  the  Court  of 
^peal  for  appellate  jurisdiction.     The 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  to  consist  of 
four    Divisions,  each  of  which  was  to 
exercise  a  separate  and  exclusive    ju- 
risdiction in  a  certain  sense.     The  first 
Division  was  to  have  jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect   of    those    subjects    which    now 
exclusively    belonged    to    the   Queen's 
Bench.  The  second  Division  was  to  have 
it  in  respect  of  matters  which  now  went 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  London 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  Admiralty 
Court.     The  third  Division  was  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  cases  which  now  went 
to  the  Common  Pleas :  and  the  fourth 
Division  in  those  which  now  went  to  the 
Exchequer.     The  Judge  of  Probate  and 
Divorce  was  stiU  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  matters  which  wen?  brought  into  his 
Court  at  present.     Besides  aU  actions  at 
law,   actions  for  debt    recognizable   at 
common  law,  will  W  dealt  with  by  the 
first,   third,   and  fourth  Divisions.*  and 
not  by  the  second  Division.     This  ar- 
rangement might  be  intended  as  a  sort 
of  experiment ;  but  he  gathered  from 
the  Bill  that  it  must  be  permanent,  be- 
cause, not  only  were  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Jofltm  of  th«  Oommon  Ple«8  and 
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the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  retain 
their  titles,  but  when  new  Judges  were 
appointed  to  fill  the  places  vacant  by 
the  retirement  of  those  two  learned 
Judges*  they^  too,  were  to  bear  the  same 
titles,  though  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  to  be 
abolished  by  their  consolidation  into  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  which  they  were  to 
form  two  of  the  Divisions.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  so  long  as  such  a  system 
was  continued  there  could  not  be  any 
fusion  of  law  and  equity  in  the  sense 
that  was  generally  understood ;  because 
as  the  Dvi&ions  were  to  exercise  their 
sepai-ate  jurisdiction,  he  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  Judges  of 
those  Courts  could  obtain  experience  in 
the  admiDistration  of  a  combined  system 
of  law  and  equity.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  though  there  was  to  be  a 
nominal  division  of  Courts,  the  Courts 
now  existing  would  continue  to  exist 
under  another  name,  though  with  chiefs 
bearing  the  same  titles  as  those  now 
borne  oy  them.  Now,  he  ventured  to 
say  there  never  could  be  a  fusion  of  law 
and  equity,  unless  there  was  constituted 
a  Supreme  Court  —  not  nominally  only, 
but  one  Supreme  Court  in  which  the 
Judges  should  interchange  jurisdiction. 
He  begged  to  assure  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  that  he  did  not  make 
these  remarks  in  any  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Bill,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  his  attention  to  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  defect  which  he  would  do 
well  to  remedy. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  mis- 
taken. The  Supreme  Court  would  have 
one  jurisdiction,  perfectly  interchange- 
able in  its  different  Divisions. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  no  doubt 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  right, 
but  he  should  like  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  explain  in  what  respect  he 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that,  according 
to  the  wording  of  the  Bill,  there  would 
be  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  each  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Court.  He  wished 
now  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
appellate  jurisdiction.  He  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that  it  was  quite  imposeible 
for  their  Lordships,  with  the  feeling 
which  existed  on  the  subject  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  to  retain  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  their  Lordships^  House  ;  and 
he  must  confess  that  the  machinery  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 


for   supplying  a   satisfactory   Court  of 
Appeal  was   infinitely  better  than  any 
which  had  previously  been  devised.    He 
believed  he  might  say  with  truth  that 
for  some  time  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of   their    Lordships*    House  had    been 
exercised  not  unsatisfactorily  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  deny  that  their 
Ixirdships*  House  did  not   constitute  a 
satisfactory  tribunal  for  the  disposal  of 
appeals,  because  the  Court  by  which  the 
appeals  were  actually  disposed  of,  was  of 
a  most  precarious  character.     Many  of 
the  Law  Lords  were  veiy  advanced  in 
life,  and  they  would  not  be  capable  of 
constant  attendance  for  any  very  long 
time.     It  happened  that  at  the  present 
time  there  were  a  very  large  number  of 
Law  Lords,  who  sat  for  the  hearing  of 
appeals ;  but,  on  the  whole  their  Lord- 
ahips^  House,  as  an  appellate  tribunal, 
must  be  regarded  as  precarious  and  un- 
certain ;  and  it   was  the   duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  a  Court  of  Ulti« 
mate  Appeal  which  would  be  permanent 
and  certain,  and  in  this  respect  he  con- 
sidered the  tribunal  proposed  by  this 
Bill  infinitely  preferable.     He  regretted 
that   the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  their 
Lordships  was  to  be  preserved  for  ap- 
peals coming  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  thought  it  was  possible  that,  as  had 
been  suggested,  the  exception  was  made 
out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  those 
two   countries,  which  thought  that  ap- 
peals from  their  own  Courts  ought  not 
to  be  heard  by  any  Court  but  the  House 
of  Ijords.  He  was  sure  that  if  that  House 
parted  with  the  greater  portion  of  their 
appellate   jurisdiction    their   Lordships 
woxxld  have  no  wish  to  retain  any  part 
of  it,  and   he   should  be  very  sorry  to 
think  that  any  sentimental  feeling  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  resort  by  Scotland 
and   Ii*eland  to  an  appellate  tribunal^ 
which  he  believed  would  be  a  good  one, 
and  one  calculated  to  inspire  great  con- 
fidence.    He  wished,  therefore,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  take  a  bold  step  and  include 
Scotch  and   Irish  appeals  in   the   Bill, 
He  would  reserve  some  remarks  he  had 
to  offer,  but  which  could  be  offered  more 
conveniently  in  Committee.    He  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  the  Bill   should 
pass,   and  would  give  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack. 

LoKD  ROMILLY  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  luminous  and  lucid  statement 
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the  point  wluch  really  concerned  their 
Lordships  as  politicians  was  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  those  who  sat  on  the 
benches  behind  him  had  always  mani- 
fested great  jealousy  with  respect  to 
that  junsdiction,  and  that  they  would 
witness  its  disappearance  wi^  great 
sorrow.  He  must,  however,  confess 
that  it  seemed  to  him  as  a  practical 
matter  impossible  that  things  could  re- 
main as  they  are,  and  that  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  power  was  the  great 
argument  against  it.  Practically  the 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  ex-Lord 
Chancellors.  Sometimes  an  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  combined  an  experience  both 
of  common  law  and  equity,  but  generally 
speakiug  their  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal was  too  much  confined  to  one  great 
branch  of  legal  learning.  Moreover, 
ex-Chancellors  were  produced  by  po- 
litical changes,  and  when  there  were 
frequent  political  changes  they  had  a 
large  supply  of  ex -Chancellors.  Great 
natural  convulsions — for  example  ereat 
floods — when  they  came  over  the  land, 
left  behind  them  a  deposit  that  fertilized 
the  soil.  So,  when  the  waters  of  a  great 
political  flood  retired,  they  left  behind 
them  a  fertilizing  deposit  of  ex-Chancel- 
lors. But  suppose  no  political  convulsion 
occurred  for  a  long  period;  supposing 
they  had — as  occurred  in  the  beg^ning 
of  this  century — a  long  domination  of  one 
political  party  in  power,  their  supply  of 
Judges  of  Appeal  would  fail,  and  they 
would  be  again  reduced  to  the  position 
of  things  in  which  Lord  Eldon  sat  in 
judgment  upon  himself.  He  did  not 
think  their  Lordships'  appellate  juris- 
diction had  been,  as  it  had  been  called, 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade.  He  be- 
lieved the  idea  enshrined  in  it  had  been 
a  real,  genuine,  and  useful  one.  The 
benefits  which  resulted  to  a  final  Court 
of  Appeal  from  the  fact  that  its  Mem- 
bers had  to  work  with  laymen  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  had  been  already 
indicated  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down.  No  doubt  evil 
tendencies  of  the  legal,  as  of  every  other 
profession  were  mitigated  by  contact 
with  men  who  were  animated  by  other 
notions  and  who  moved  in  other  grooves ; 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  they  set 
up  the  new  Court  of  Appeal  proposed 
by  this  Bill  it  would  be  less  broad  than 
it  would  be  if  its  members  were — as 
those  of  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  were 
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now — ^in  the  habit  of  taking  'part  ocm- 
stantly  in  the  duties  of  legislation,  mak- 
ing the  laws  which  they  would  after- 
wards have  to  apply,  and  seeing  the 
difficulties  which  a  too  exact  and  theo- 
retical interpretation  of  them  would  in- 
volve. But  that  was  only  one  side  of 
the  case.  He  believed  that  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  would  benefit  amazingly 
if  its  members  were  members  of  the 
Legislature.  That  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  they  were  about 
to  destroy.  But  he  beUeved  also  that 
the  Legislature  itself  would  benefit 
enormously  if  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  belonged  to  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  English  legal 
system  that  those  who  administered  the 
law  had  too  small  a  share  in  making  it. 
It  was  compulsory  that  the  Judges 
should  be  precluded  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  practi- 
cally the  most  powerful  brauch  of  the 
Legislature;  and  the  distinguished 
lawyers  who  became  Members  of  that 
House  were  so  engrossed  with  their 
private  professional  occupatious  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  give  that 
attention  to  those  difficulties  of  legis- 
lation in  which  the  care  of  lawyers  was  so 
much  required.  And  even  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  although  from  time  to 
time  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  legal 
intellects,  still  they  could  without  injury 
bear  an  addition  to  the  legal  power  by 
which  that  supervision  which  was  now 
so  much  wanted  could  be  given  to  their 
legislation.  There  had  been  much  com- 
plaint about  the  form  which  Acts  of 
Parliament  had  taken  in  recent  years : 
the  Judges  were  constantly  telling  them 
their  Acts  were  passed  in  so  slovenly  a 
manner  that  it  was  a  perfect  punishment 
to  have  to  interpret  them.  Was  there 
no  mode  of  remedying  that  evil  ?  If  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  been  guided 
a  little  more,  though  not  entirely,  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  last  year,  he  might  have  retained 
some  of  the  principal  advantages  which 
resulted  from  the  existence  of  that  House 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  removed  all  the  evils  attaching 
to  that  jurisdiction.  The  Committee  of 
last  year  recommended  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  should  have  sitting  on  it  Judges 
who  should  be  Peers,  but  it  attached  to 
that  the  condition  that  they  should  be 
Peers  of  rank  only,  and  should    not, 
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except  in  some  special  circumstances,  sit 
in  Parliament.  That  was  a  condition 
whicb  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  discussed 
was  seen  to  be  indefensible.  If  they 
were  to  be  Peers  at  all  they  must  be 
Peers  of  Parliament.  But  why  could  not 
the  precedent  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  be 
folio w*ed  ?  IVTiat  objection  could  there 
be  to  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  so  far  as  to  compose  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  i:c  officio  Peers  with 
the  ri^ht  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  ? 
In  this  way  there  might  be  imported 
into  this  House  that  amount  of  legal 
strength  which  it  sorely  wanted  to  su- 
pervise, coiTect,  and  watch  over  the 
technical  parts  of  their  legislation,  and 
also  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  vein  of 
legal  talent  which  was  now  practically 
closed  against  the  Legislature.  What 
objections  could  be  made  to  such  a  pro- 
posal ?  It  might  be  said  that  if  there 
were  so  many  Law  Lords  together  in  that 
House  they  would  always  vote  together 
and  would  form  a  kind  of  imp&rium  iw 
imperio.  In  answer  to  that  he  might 
say  that  he  had  not  observed  that  the 
Law  Lords  usually  showed  any  extra- 
vagant unanimity  of  opinion.  Again* 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  appointing  those  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  might  posFibly  be 
unduJy  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  votes,  and  would  therefore 
choose,  not  the  best  lawyer^  but  the  best 
party  man.  But  no  such  results  arose 
in  the  selection  of  the  Members  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench.  Conservative  Bishops 
were  often  appointed  by  Liberal  Govern- 
ments, and  Liberal  Bishops  by  Conserva- 
tive Governments ;  but  the  Members  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  would  be  appoint^^d 
under  a  much  stronger  action  of  public 
opinion  than  that  which  operated  on  the 
appointment  of  Bishops.  It  was  not 
always  easy  to  tell  that  a  particular 
clergyman  would  be  the  best  Bishop, 
because  there  was  not  that  external  and 
obvious  seal  of  success  which  entitled 
one  to  say  that  one  man  was  better  than 
another ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  lawyers, 
the  universal  feeling  of  the  profession 
almost  invariably  pointed  out  who  was 
the  most  fit  man  for  the  position  of  a 
Judge.  Besides,  the  Minister  who  for 
the  interests  of  party  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  justice  would  do  himself  infi- 
nitely more  damage  in  the  public  mind 
than  would  be  compensated  for  by  a 
single  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers.     He 
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was  also  bound  to  say  that  the  party 
fidelity  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
appointed  to  that  House  was  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  and  he  had  not  seen 
that  they  obeyed  the  **  whip'^  with  any 
wonderful  facility.  He  thought  they 
gave  their  votes  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  not  at  the  bidding  of  any 
Minister.  That  fear  he  therefore  held  to 
be  chimerical.  What  he  was  suggest- 
ing was  really  no  great  change,  but  the 
only  way  of  avoiding  what  would  be  a 
great  change^ — the  permanent  separation 
between  that  House  and  the  final  Court 
of  Appeal^  the  conjunction  of  which  had 
existed  for  centuries,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed  without  serious  and  fatal  in- 
jury  to  the  interests  both  of  justice  and 
legislation.  With  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  appeals  from  the 
proposed  Court  of  Appeal,  he  was  sorry 
to  see  it.  When  a  few  years  ago  he 
protested  against  that  exclufiion,  it  might 
have  been  said  that,  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  having  been  against  his  views, 
he  was  for  that  reason  opposed  to  its 
present  constitution.  That  objection  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  applied  to  him  at 
the  present  time,  because  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  very  impartial  in  its 
decisions  as  far  as  giving  them  to  vari- 
ous parties  in  the  Church  was  concerned. 
What  he  then  insisted  upon,  and  would 
now  urge,  was  that  while  consecrating 
the  valuable  principle  that  law  shoidd 
only  be  administered  by  lawyers,  and 
that  even  the  shadow  of  lay  jurisdiction 
over  final  appeals  should  be  taken  away, 
it  was  most  unjust  to  deprive  the  clergy, 
of  all  people,  of  the  advantages  of  a 
learned  and  impai^tial  tribunal.  He  did 
not  desire  to  throw  the  shadow  of  a  re- 
flection on  the  Members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Bench  having  seats  on  the  Judicial 
Committee,  for  he  doubted  not  their 
learning  in  their  own  profession  or  their 
impartiality ;  but  if  they  were  impartial 
it  was  special  merit,  Bishops  being  the 
least  likely  persons  to  carry  impartiality 
into  questions  deeply  interesting  them. 
They  were  likely  to  have  pledged  them- 
selves at  some  period  of  their  career  to 
one  side  or  the  other ;  they  had  probably 
expressed  opinions  more  or  less  strong 
on  particular  subjects,  and  they  had 
none  of  that  freedom  from  interest  or 
prejudice  which  we  were  proud  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Judges  of  the  land.  They 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
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the  most  impartial  tribunal,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  educated  for  the  law. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  palpable  injus- 
tice to  debar  the  clergy  of  the  boon  ex- 
tended to  aU  other  cleisses,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  legal  tribunal  as  a  Court  of 
final  Appeal. 

The  .  LOED  CHANCELLOE,  sin- 
cerely thanked  their  Lordships  generally 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  the  measure  —  particularly 
those  noble  Lords  who  had  addressed 
the  House  to-night.  They  had  con- 
tributed the  goodwill  which  was  of  great 
importance  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  and  also  valuable  suggestions  by 
which  he  should  gladly  profit,  as  far 
as  they  appeared  capable  of  adoption 
with  advantage.  He  was  far  firom  as- 
suming that  the  Bill  was  a  perfect  one  ; 
but  with  reference  to  some  observations 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  he  must 
remind  their  Lordships  of  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  he  now  spoke  not  of  the 
appellate  part  of  the  question,  but  of  the 
reconstitution  and  re-arrangement  of 
original  jurisdiction.  An  enormous  busi- 
ness went  into  the  Courts,  the  value  of  the 
property  at  stake  was  of  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, and  experience  of  different  kinds 
had  been  acquired  by  different  Judg^es, 
in  different  Courts.  The  reconstitution 
and  fusion  of  these  Courts,  so  as  to  bring 
on  to  a  single  platform  the  whole  of 
these  jurisdictions,  was  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty and  magnitude  which  should  be 
attempted,  not  in  a  spirit  of  mere 
theory  or  experiment,  but  with  a  careful 
regard  to  all  the  necessities  and  circum- 
stances of  the  transition  from  one  system 
to  another.  It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that 
the  habits  of  Judges  formed  under  one 
system  were  not  at  once  and  easily  ac- 
commodated to  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  a  different  system,  and  that,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  machinery,  Parlia- 
ment could  not  expect  all  at  once  to  at- 
tain to  the  complete  union  of  two  systems 
hitherto  administered  as  distinct.  They 
must  accept  as  inevitable  the  necessity 
of  moving  by  practical  steps  and  degrees, 
passing  from  one  line  to  another  without 
the  violence  of  transition  which  would 
give  a  shock  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  prevent  the  success  of  the 
measure.  Time  and  experience  wore 
requisite  to  bring  to  perfection  the  union 
of  law  and  equity ;  and  the  worst  course 
that  could  be  taken  would  be  to  try  to  per- 
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form  impossibilitiefi  in  the  first  instaiiee, 
to  get  to  the  end  without  going  through 
a  process  of  transition,  and — ^to  use  an 
expression  sometimes  applied  by  way  of 
reproach  to  those  who  wanted  to  unite 
law  and  equity — to  introduce  confusicm 
in  the  beginning  in  order  that  they  might 
arrive  at  fusion  in  the  end.  This  ]§iU 
had  been  carefully  framed — not  in  the 
exercise  merely  of  his  own  judgment,  but 
closely  following  the  recommendationB 
of  the  Judicature  Commission — the  latter 
based  on  the  opinions  of  persons  of  the 
greatest  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law — in  order  to  clear  the 
platform,  to  unite  jurisdictions,  to 
bring  together  the  Courts,  to  abolish 
all  technical  and  legal  impediments  to 
the  perfect  and  complete  action  of  the 
Courts  upon  every  matter  within  their 
cognizance,  but  so  to  do  this  that  the 
immediate  transition  should  be  made 
without  violence,  without  danger  to  the 
rights  of  persons  or  property,  or  to  the 
interests  of  the  pubhc  at  large.  That 
had  been  the  object  of  the  carefully 
framed  provisions  which  some  of  their 
Lordships  thought  had  too  much  the 
appearance  of  preserving  or  restoring 
for  a  time  those  divisions  of  jurisdiction 
which  it  was  intended  in  substance  to 
abolish.  He  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  that  this  would  not  be  their 
real  effect.  It  was  remarkable  that  in 
the  criticisms  elsewhere  offered  by  those 
who  had  taken  the  least  favourable  view 
of  the  measure — two  opposite,  and  both  of 
them  erroneous — views  appeared  to  pre- 
vail. He  had  seen  ably  represented  the 
view  expressed  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Chelmsford), 
supported  in  some  degree  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs,  that  the  Bill  tended  too  much  to 
keep  things  in  the  old  grooves,  and 
made  a  change  more  nominal  than  sub- 
stantial. Another  view,  urged  with  ex- 
treme ability  and  energy  in  a  very  able 
organ  of  opinion,  was  that  whereas  a 
true  reform  would  give  equity  uniform 
ascendancy  over  law,  the  Bill,  by  giving 
to  all  the  Judges  the  whole  jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  equity  as  well  as  law, 
would  practically  abolish  equity  and 
make  the  common  law  supreme.  Now, 
unless  he  deceived  himself,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  rightiy  understood, 
steered  a  middle  course  between  those 
opposite  objections.  First  of  all,  was  it 
correct  that  the  measure  proposed  to 
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subdmde  tlie  Court  into  foxir  —  or, 
reckoning  the  Judge  not  attached  to 
any  Division,  whom  it  might  be  as  well 
to  class  as  another^— into  five  distinct 
Divisions,  each  with  separate  and  exclu- 
aive  jurisdiction  ?  This  was  an  entire 
nusapprehension  of  the  Bill,  and  if 
as  it  now  stood  it  failed  to  answer  its 
intended  purpose^  he  should  be  grateful 
for  assistance  in  making  it  accomplish 
its  object  better.  A  statement  of  the 
material  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
clear  up  that  misapprehension.  The 
17th  clause  established  the  High  Court, 
and  vested  in  it  all  the  jurisdictions  now 
divided,  except  those  which  were  pro- 
perly appellate  jurisdictions.  The  25th 
clause  provided  that  in  every  cause  or 
matter  law  and  equity  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  High  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  under  seven  rules,  which 
were  to  be  binding  on  every  Court  and 
Judge.  The  first  rule  stated  that  if  equi- 
table rights  or  remedies  were  claimed, 
the  Court  and  every  Judge  should  give 
the  same  effect  to  them  as  would  be 
given  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and 
the  second  provided  that  if  the  defence 
waa  equitable  a  like  effect  should  be 
given  to  it.  The  third  allowed  a  de- 
fendant to  set  up  a  counter  claim  or 
adverse  right,  which  at  present  might 
require  a  separate  suit,  in  every  Court 
— eveiy  Court  and  every  Judge  recog- 
nising and  taking  not  ice  of  all  such  rights^ 
whether  legal  or  equitable.  The  last  rule 
dii*ected  every  Court  and  every  Judge  to 
grant  all  such  remedies  as  the  parties 
appeared  entitled  to  in  respect  of  every 
legal  or  equitable  claim,  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  all  matters  of  controversy 
between  the  parties  might  be  deter- 
mined in  one  suit.  The  32nd  clause 
was  that  on  which  the  misconception 
bad  been  mainly  founded.  That  clause, 
no  doubt,  provided  for  the  subdivision 
of  the  High  Court  into  practically  five 
Divisions  j  but  for  what  purpose  ?  For 
the  more  convenient  despatch  of  busi- 
ness  only: — and  it  provided  that  any 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  might  sit, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  he  should  do 
so,  in  any  one  of  those  Divisions.  The 
quantity,  if  not  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, would  make  that  provision  con- 
venient for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. K,  however,  it  appeared  to  their 
Lordships  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  system  of  Divisions  contem- 
plated by  the  clause  should  not  be  a  per- 


manent arrangement,  but  should  rather 
be  mutable,  and  one  that  might  be 
altered  by  rule  of  the  High  Court,  or 
by  any  other  method,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  assent  in  Committee  to 
such  an  amendment  of  the  Bill.  But 
supposing  the  arrangement  proposed  to 
continue,  then  the  34th  clause  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  the  business 
among  those  Divisions,  with  the  proviso 
that  this  distribution  might  be  varied  in 
any  manner  which  might  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  rules  of  the 
High  Court  or  by  order  of  transfer — 
that  is  to  say*  power  was  given  to  change 
the  distribution  of  the  business  from 
time  to  time  according  to  any  new 
arrangement  wliich  experience  and  the 
progress  of  the  working  of  the  measure 
might  show  to  be  desirable.  The  Bill, 
no  doubt,  proposed,  in  the  first  distribu- 
tion with  which  the  new  system  would 
start,  to  appropriate  to  the  Divisions 
corresponding  with  some  of  the  existing 
Courts  those  matters  which  are  now  in 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  those  Courts, 
but  it  was  not  so  done  as  tu  give  any 
exclusive  cognizance  of  such  matters  to 
those  Divisions.  It  did  not  ^ive  to  any 
Division  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  any  cases  now  disposed  of  by  the 
Court  where  Judges  would  belong  to 
that  particular  Division.  The  rule  of 
distribution  adopted  for  the  Second — 
which  might  be  called  the  Chancery 
Division  —  was  to  take  causes  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  at  present 
better  machinery  for  administering  than 
had  the  other  Court,  and  to  keep  them 
in  that  which  was  their  natural  classi- 
fication and  order;  but  that  was  done 
for  convenience  merely.  That  provi- 
sion had  been  criticised  in  one  of  the 
publications  to  which  he  had  refeiTed. 
The  critic  said  that  the  Bill  would  appro- 
priate to  the  Division  which  was  coinci- 
dent in  its  constitution  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  particular  chtases  of  business 
according  to  the  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration, and  not  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  equity.  That  waa 
what  was  intended  to  be  done.  It  was  not 
meant  that  all  equitable  questions  should 
go  to  a  certain  Division  of  the  High 
Court,  but  that  the  business  should  be 
distributed  most  conveniently — the  ques- 
tion of  convenience  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  experience  acquired  by 
the  different  Judges  in  administering 
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that  particular  clara  of  bosiness.  Under 
the  d6th  clause  the  suitor  might  com- 
mence proceedings  in  any  Division  of 
the  High  Court  he  pleased,  and  if  he 
did  so  in  the  least  convenient  Division 
it  was  not  of  necessity  that  his  suit 
should  be  transferred,   but  power  was 

S'ven  to  transfer  a  cause  from  one 
ivision  to  another,  or  to  retain  it  in 
that  in  which  it  had  been  instituted. 
Where  there  were  equitable  defences 
the  question  of  transfer  was  left  per- 
fectly at  large ;  but  wherever  the  cause 
was  heard,  it  would  be  with  all  the 
equities  which  arose  in  reference  to  it. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  classify  the  business  ac- 
cording to  its  subject-matter.  The  time 
might  possibly  arrive  when  that  sugges- 
tion could  be  carried  into  effect,  but  he 
would  put  it  to  his  noble  Friend  who 
made  it,  and  to  their  Lordships,  whether, 
at  the  first  start  of  the  new  system,  it 
would  be  convenient  to  send  all  kinds  of 
business  to  the  High  Court  generally, 
without  any  attempt  at  discrimination, 
without  reference  to  its  class,  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  disposal,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Judges.  If  free  and  full  option 
were  given  to  plaintiffs,  subject  to  the 
general  but  variable  classification,  and  to 
the  power  of  transfer,  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, he  thought  the  business  would 
gravitate  very  much  in  its  natural  direc- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  estab- 
lished a  system  of  rotation,  they  would 
only  be  forcing  men  who  had  experience 
in  a  particular  class  of  business  to  pre- 
side in  Courts  where  their  want  of  ex- 
perience might  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  system  result  possibly  in  a  partial 
failure  of  justice.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  under  the  BiU  there  would  be 
abundant  opportunity  for  administer- 
ing equity  in  all  the  Divisions  of  the 
Court,  while  at  the  same  time  care  was 
taken  to  adhere  to  the  natural  principles 
of  classification,  such  as  experience  in- 
dicated as  the  most  convenient  to  adopt 
in  the  first  instance.  It  was  also  to  be 
remembered,  in  answer  to  an  objection 
urged — not  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  elsewhere — that  if  they  were  autho- 
rizing Judges  to  administer  equity  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  do  so,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  Court  of 
Appeal  in  which  their  decisions  might 
be  reviewed.  It  was  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  business  was  to  be  decided  by 
Judges  of  the  particular  Division  to 
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which  the  cause  would  be  assigned ;  be- 
cause under  the  d9th  and  40tli  sections 
three  Judges  of  any  of  the  Divisions 
might  sit  as  a  Full  Court,  the  distinction 
of  Divisions  being  for  that  purpose  dis- 
regarded. That  was  not  a  conyenient 
time  to  go  into  the  question  of  procedure, 
but  he  must  say  that  there  was  great 
force  in  the  observation  that  had  been 
made  as  to  pleadings  —  that  the  sub- 
stance of  a  case  should  be  set  forth, 
while  expensive  and  burdensome  pro- 
lixity should  be  guarded  against.  He 
hoped  in  Committee  the  rules  on  that 
subject  would  be  carefully  considered 
with  the  view,  that  while  they  insured 
to  the  new  Court  the  benefit  of  the 
essential  principle  of  the  procedure  in 
equity — namely,  a  statement  of  the  case 
on  both  sides — it  should  also  have  the 
benefitof  the  comparative  brevity  adopted 
in  the  Courts  of  Law.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected that  the  Bill  would  give  to  the 
Prime  Minister  the  patronage  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That 
was  not  intended  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  wording  of  the  clause  in  question 
should  receive  his  consideration  before 
the  Bill  reached  its  next  stage.  With 
respect  to  salaries,  no  substantial  altera- 
tion was  proposed  under  the  measure. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  they  should 
pay  two  of  the  ordinary  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  more  than  its  other 
members — they  should  pay  all  £6,000  a- 
year  or  all  £5,000  a-year;  and  £5,000 
a-year  seemed  to  him  to  be  sufficient, 
and  was  the  amount  lately  fixed  by  the 
Legislature  for  four  of  these  Judges, 
under  the  recent  Judicial  Committee 
Act.  With  respect  to  the  reduced  scale 
of  pensions  for  future  Judges,  he  would 
only  now  say,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
what  had  been  stated  on  that  subject  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  would  re- 
ceive due  attention  in  the  proper  quarter. 
With  regard  to  the  pension  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  Lord  Chancellor's  pension, 
which  up  to  1832  or  1833  had  always 
been  £4,000,  was  at  that  time  suddenly 
raised  to  £5,000.  It  had  been  urged  with 
some  justice,  that  a  Lord  Chancellor 
very  seldom  resigned  except  upon  com- 
pulsion. He  should  be  sorry,  therefore, 
if  a  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  receive  a 
very  handsome  pension.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  reasonable  that  as 
long  as  he  enjoyed  health  and  strength 
he  should  do  what  other  ex-Lord  Chan- 
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cellors  had  done,  and  serve  Ms  country 
as  a  Judge  of  AppeaL  Of  course,  he 
did  not  propose  that  this  portion  of  the 
Bill  should  have  retrospective  actioEi 
and  it  would  in  future  be  always  open  to 
retiring  Lord  Chancellors  who  were  un- 
willing^ to  engage  in  these  duties  to 
retire  upon  the  lower  scale  of  remunera- 
tion* With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  he  believed  that  some  lay- 
men, capable  of  performing  the  duties 
referred  to  by  bis  noble  and  learned 
Friend  could  always  be  found  in  that 
House*  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  such 
men,  for  instance,  as  the  noble  Marquess 
who  had  spoken  so  ably  upon  this  very 
BOl  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  could 
have  been  induced  to  submit  themselves 
to  judicial  training  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  discharge  of  the  judicial 
functions  of  their  Lordships*  House  their 
services  would  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage. But  the  course  of  events  had 
not  led  them  to  submit  themselves  to 
that  training — to  that  preparation^  and 
study,  and  discipline  in  the  matter  of 
law  and  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
our  Courts  of  Justice,  without  which 
the  exercise,  on  their  part,  of  judicial 
functions  could  not  be  satisfactory  ; 
— in  addition  to  which  their  Lordships 
had  engaged  themselves  by  a  self- 
imposed  obligation  not  to  take  that 
course.  The  public  had  adopted  the 
same  view,  and  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  secession  from  that  position  was 
no  longer  possible.  He  then  came  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  were, 
or  were  not,  some  matters  which  ought 
to  be  carried  into  their  Lordsliips' 
House  by  way  of  final  appeal.  What  be 
desired  to  do  in  the  Bill  was  to  make  the 
Court  of  Appeal  generally  final.  It  had 
been  urged  that  cases  involving  property 
and  interests  of  great  magnitude  ought 
to  form  an  exception ;  but  the  effect  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  prevent 
for  the  sake  of  these  few  and  exceptional 
cases  the  services  of  the  legal  element  in 
the  HouBe  of  Lords  fi-om  beingmade  avail- 
able in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  would, 
however*  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  Bill  if  their  Lordships  should,  in 
Committee,  introduce  a  clause  giving  in 
such  cases,  when  decided  by  a  Court 
composed  of  too  small  a  number  of 
Judges,  the  right  of  re-hearing  before  a 
Court  more  numerously  constituted. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 


the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  respecting  ecclesiastical  ap- 
peals, he  had  felt  by  no  means  certain 
that,  if  he  had  proposed  that  ecclesias- 
tical appeals  should  be  submitted  to  civil 
Courts,  the  proposal  might  not  only  have 
been  regarded  by  the  clergy  as  a  new  and 
dangerous  intrusion  of  the  secular  power 
into  the  proper  province  of  the  Church  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  odium  of  the  proposal 
would  have  been  ascribed,  and  justly,  to 
the  Government.  If  however,  his  noble 
Frieud  could  persuade  the  House  and 
the  right  rev.  Bench  that  such  a  course 
would  be  wise,  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  he  believed  he  might  say 
the  Government  would,  in  that  case, 
have  no  objection  to  it.  It  was  entirely 
a  question  to  he  considered  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  J  and,  for  his  ow*n 
part,  he  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  a  Church  whoso  laws  were 
the  laws  of  the  land  could  expect  to 
have  the  power  of  administering  these 
laws,  without  any  control  or  superinten- 
dence of  a  civil  Court.  It  might,  there- 
fore, possibly  be  found  acceptable  both  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  have  a  Court  of 
Appeal  before  which  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ments might  be  reviewed.  With  regard, 
however,  to  Irish  and  Scotch  appeals, 
there  were  constitutional  objections  to 
transferring  that  portion  of  their  Lord- 
ships* jurisdiction  to  what  might  be 
represented  as  an  English  Court,  unless 
that  transfer  were  made  by  the  desire 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
expressly  provided  that  no  appeals  from 
that  country  should  be  decided  by  an 
English  Court,  With  that  provision 
standing  in  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland  it  would  have  been  a  more 
dangerous  question  than  he  should  like 
to  raise  in  this  Bill  if  the  Government 
had  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  new 
Court  of  Appeal  the  power  of  reviewing 
the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  Courts  with- 
out first  ascertaining  that  such  a  transfer 
would  be  approved  by  the  people  of 
Scotland.  A  similar  objection  also  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.  It  could  hardly  be 
forgotten  by  their  Lordships  that  in  the 
last  century  a  sharp  controversy  between 
the  English  and  Irish  Bar  arose  out  of 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  England  to  act  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Irish  cases.  That 
was  ultimately  solved  in  favour  of  the 
authority  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords , 
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and  in  the  Act  of  Union  it  was  provided 
that  Irish  appeals  should  be  brought  to 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  it  were  now  proposed  to  trans- 
fer Irish  cases  to  the  Court  proposed  to 
be  established  the  Government  might 
inadvertently  and  unadvisedly  revive 
that  controversy  which  was  settled  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  in  the  ever- varying 
currents  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  with  the 
demand  for  Home  Eule,  they  might  have 
brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  them  if 
they  had  raised  that  question.  If,  how- 
ever, Parliament  should  now  establish  a 
Court  such  as  may  commend  its  judg- 
ments, its  constitution,  its  wisdom,  and  its 
authority  to  public  opinion  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  especially  if  the 
Court  should  be  established  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Judicatures,  they  might,  after  ripe  ex- 
perience, look  forward  eventually  to  the 
further  development  of  that  as  well  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  measure.  At  present 
it  seemed  better  that  their  Lordships 
should  begin  to  do  what  they  saw  to  be 
practicable,  hoping  that  if  the  new  Court 
began  well  all  further  improvements 
would  in  the  result  naturally  follow,  see- 
ing that  such  improvements,  once  begun, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  and 
develope  themselves. 

On  Question,  That  (**now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion  ?  Resolved  in  the 
Affirmative;  BiU  read  2*  accordingly,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Seven 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half- 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Uth  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLj.—Secofid  Reading^ 
University  Education  (Ireland)  [bbl^  fiegatived, 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL— CLAUSE  11  (DEGREES). 

QTJESTIONS. 

Mr.  MACFIE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  are 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


among  the  scholastic  titles  referred  to 
in  Clause  11  of  the  University  Education 
(Ireland)  BiU;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Colleges  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist  Churches,  and  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  might  in  his 
belief,  if  the  Bill  becomes  Law,  legally 
confer  these  titles,  honorarily  or  other- 
wise, on  co-religionists  who  had  not  edu- 
cated in  Lreland,  and  are  resident  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  if, 
not  so,  who  might  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  my  hon. 
Friend  has  put  to  me  a  question  which 
possibly  he  might  have  put  with  more 
advantage  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General,  inasmuch  as  it 
turns  upon  the  legal  effect  of  a  clause. 
On  that  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer 
him.  But  I  will  say  that  the  intention, 
not  of  Clause  11,  but  of  another  clause, 
I  think  Clause  16,  is  to  provide  against 
the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  theo- 
logical Faculty  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  ordinary  usage  with  respect 
to  persons  of  certain  standing  or  acquire- 
ments in  theology — the  usage,  I  mean, 
of  marking  their  names  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sign  of  a  degree — were  to  be 
interfered  with ;  and  the  intention  is 
that  that  clause  applying  to  all  denomi- 
nations alike  should  place  people  in  a 
condition  in  which  without  fear  of  being 
charged  with  breaking  the  law  they  may, 
if  they  please,  grant  those  designations 
to  such  persons  as  they  conceive  to  be 
worthy  of  them,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  they  shall  indicate  the  source 
from  which  the  designation  comes,  lest 
it  should  be  the  means  of  deceiving 
anyone  as  being  used  by  those  who  are 
not  competent  to  give  it. 

Mn.  MACFIE  asked,  whether  Trinity 
College,  in  its  re-constituted  state,  would 
be  the  only  body  empowered  to  grant 
those  degrees  ;  and  whether  they  might 
be  conferred  upon  persons  resident  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  If  my  hon.  Friend 
will  only  read  the  clause,  he  will  obtain 
a  much  better  answer  to  that  Question 
than  I  can  give  him. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  J.  Howard),  Whe- 
ther he  intended  to  proceed  with  his 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  for  England 
on  Tuesday  next.  The  measure  had  only 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers yesterday ;  and^  as  it  made  some 
very  serious  alterations  in  the  relations 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country,  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  afford  the  House  longer  time 
for  its  consideration  before  he  moved  the 
Second  Heading  ? 

Mr.  J.  HOWAKDsaid,  he  was  afraid, 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Order 
Book,  that  if  the  business  which  had 
precedence  of  his  Bill  on  Tuesday  next 
terminated  at  a  reasonable  hour,  he  must 
avail  himself  of  tlie  chance  of  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  the  BUI. 


UNIYEESTTY  EDT7CATI0K  (IKELAND) 

BILL— [Bux  06.] 
(Mr,  Qiadstone,  The  Marquee  t^  Eartingtmi.) 

seookd  beading.    adjottbhed  debate, 
[foitrth  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [3rd  Maitjh],  **That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time ;"  and  which 
Amendment  was, 

To  iioave  out  trom  tho  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Uuestiozif  in  order  to  iidd  tho  words 
"this  Houst^  while  rcyidy  to  assist  Her  Majesty's 
Govcmnipnt  in  paBjriiig  u  tnfasuTO  *  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  learning  in  Irelftnd,*  regrets  that 
Her  Miyesi^'s  Govprnment,  pre>no«aly  to  in- 
viting  the  House  to  read  thifi  Bill  a  «eoond  linie, 
have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  tho  namoB  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
who  it  is  piropoded  shall  at  first  conBtitute  the 
fxrdinary   membera    of    tha    Council,*'  —  {Mr. 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ^^That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question.*' 

Debate  remmed. 

Colonel  WILSON  -  PATTEN  said, 
that,  believing  it  to  be  the  general  wish 
that  the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  that  night,  and  having  as- 
certained  that  many  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  anxious  to  address  the  House, 
he  would  only  trespass  upou  their  atten- 
tion for  a  short  tiine — indeed,  after  the 
aearching  debate  that  they  had  al- 
ready had,  he  should  have  been  ^lad 
to  give  a  silent  vote,  and  thus  to  allow 
more  time  to  o^r  hon*  Members  more 


immediately  interested  in  the  subject 
to  make  such  remarks  upon  it  as  they 
might  think  fit: — but  having  heard  such 
unusual  doctrines  put  forward — and  espe- 
cially by  hon.  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  debate,  in  re- 
spect to  the  rule  and  practice  of  the 
Houi*e  in  connection  with  the  second 
reading  of  Bills,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  trespass  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  time  of  the  House,  if  only  in  de- 
fence of  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give. 
Ho  had  listened  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  this  debate,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  he  was  able  to  concur 
with  him  in  many  of  his  remarks.  In- 
deed, there  were  some  objects  which  hia 
right  hon.  Fi^iend  had  in  view  upon 
which  he  (Colonel  Wilson-Patten)  so 
cordially  agreed  with  him,  that  it  re- 
called to  his  recollection  those  days  when 
his  right  hon.  Friend  and  himself  were 
in  the  habit  of  acting  more  in  accord 
with  each  other  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent. As  Uj  their  points  of  agreement 
— he  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  if  they  could  suct'eed  in  establishing 
a  system  of  University  education  which 
would  be  accessible  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland  without  danger  to 
the  religious  professions  of  any  of  them, 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  If,  however,  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject  they 
opened  the  door  to  increased  agitation 
and  to  increased  sectarian  animosities 
or  religious  dissensions,  then  he  would 
&ay  that  the  injury  wliich  it  would  in- 
flict upon  the  country  would  be  also  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate.  He  concurred  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  thinking  that 
the  new  University  should  be  open  t^j 
all  parties  from  whatever  quarter  they 
came;  and  that  the  object  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  perfect  neutrality :  he 
differed,  however,  from  him  in  thinking 
that  this  Bill  would  establish  such  a  de- 
sirable state  of  thilgs.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  also  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  tliis  University  would 
be  one  for  examination  as  well  as  for 
teaching.  He  did  not  know  that  any 
person  objected  to  this  pi'oposal,  except 
some  hon.  Members  who  sat  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  him  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  one,  at  least,  of  whom  he  be- 
lieved entertained  a  very  strong  opinion 
against  its  being  a  teaching  University. 
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He  entirely  agreed  with  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  included  Science  in  the 
eurriculum  of  the  University.  He  only 
regretted  that  when  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  introduced  this  mea- 
sure to  the  House  he  should  have  cast 
some  little  slur  on  the  Chairs  of  Science 
in  the  Queen's  University,  and  especially 
on  those  of  Galway  College.  He  believed 
that  if  one  thing  could  be  more  beneficial 
than  another  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  the 
institution  of  Chairs  of  Art  in  the  various 
Colleges  or  in  the  University  proposed 
to  be  established,  and  to  his  mind,  it 
was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  affording  free  access  to  stu- 
dents for  the  study  of  medicine.  Having 
stated  the  points  in  which  he  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  would 
now  proceed  to  state  those  parts  of 
the  Bill  in  respect  to  which  he  differed 
from  him  in  toto.  First,  he  differed  from 
him  in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed, 
that  this  Bill  was  likely  to  effect  all  the 
objects  which  the  Government  had  in 
view.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  his 
right  hon.  Friend  resorting  to  certain 
arguments  in  order  to  conciliate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure  the  hon.  Members 
of  that  party  who  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  act  with  the  Government.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  used  these  words — 
"Will  you  pay  so  little  respect  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  as  to  stop  the 
further  progress  of  a  measure  recom- 
mended to  your  notice  in  that  Speech." 
He  (Colonel  Wilson  Patten)  could  only 
say  that  that  was  the  very  first  time  he 
had  heard  any  hon.  Gentleman,  espe- 
cially a  Member  of  the  Government,  say 
that  hon.  Members  of  the  House  would 
show  either  respect  or  disrespect  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  by  the  votes 
.they  miprht  give  on  any  particular  ques- 
tion. When  he  gave  a  vote  there  he 
hoped  he  gave  it  with  independence  and 
a  determination  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  The  House  of 
Commons  were  the  ereat  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  when  tnj  subject  was  re- 
commended to  them  from  the  Throne, 
they  did  not  consider  that  they  were 
showing  any  disrespect  to  the  Crown  by 
their  opposition  to  the  particular  scheme 
of  the  Government.  He  was  the  more 
surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon.  Friend 
lay  down  such  a  principle  when  he  re- 
collected that  when  he  and  his  Col- 
leagues were  in  office,  Her  Majesty's 
present    Ministers    did    not    seem  to 
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be  at  all  governed  by  that  jxrinciple 
in  the  conduct  they  pursued  in  that 
House,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
having  very  little  influence  indeed  with 
them.  In  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
Government  found  themselves,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  also  laid  down  this  equally 
extraordinary  doctrine.  He  said — **  No 
hon.  Member  is  to  be  committed  by 
voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill." 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  What  I  said  was 
I  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  show  that 
the  parts  of  the  Bill  which  have  been 
more  particularly  criticised  were  not 
points  to  which  any  hon.  Member  would 
be  fettered  in  Committee  by  voting  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  said,  he 
thought  he  had  taken  down  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  words  correctly.  At  all 
events,  he  told  the  ordinary  supporters 
of  the  Government  that  no  hon.  Member 
who  gave  his  vote  for  the  second  reading 
would  incur  any  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  measure  itself  by  that  vote.  He 
did  not  deny  that  hon.  Members  were 
not  strictly  bound  by  any  particular  rules 
in  voting  for  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill ;  but  he  held  it  to  be  the  rule  and 
common  practice  in  the  House  that  if 
any  hon.  Gentleman  voted  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  a  BiU  he  virtually  gave 
his  approval  to  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  it.  That  was,  he  believed,  the 
uniform  practice.  Now,  what  were  the 
essential  principles  of  this  Bill?  He 
had  great  difficulty,  he  confessed,  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  point. 
He  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  introducing  this  mea- 
sure ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
were  several  principles  laid  down  which 
the  Government  then  thought  were  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  had  since  taken 
place,  those  particular  points  had  been 
given  up  one  by  one  as  not  deemed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill  until  very 
little  now  remained.  He  would,  how- 
ever, mention  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill.  They 
were  very  simple.  He  held  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  measure  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  old  University  of 
Dublin,  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the 
Queen's  University,  and  in  lieu  of  them 
the  establishment  of  one  new  University. 
The  second  principle  was  the  constitution 
by  which  the  new  University  was  to  be 
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governed.  There  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  those  were  essential  parts  of 
the  Bill  upon  which  hon.  Members 
should  be  guided  in  their  votes  upon  the 
second  reading.  He  would  take  the  case 
of  the  Queen's  University.  He  could 
only  say  that  he  for  one  would  never 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Ciueen^s 
University,  at  any  rate  until  they  saw  a 
better  foundation  laid  for  the  new  XTni- 
versity  that  was  to  be  substituted  for  it 
than  that  described  in  the  measure  of 
the  Government  Neither  could  he 
agree  to  the  destruction  of  Galway  Col- 
lege, or  to  the  affiliation  of  those  Col- 
leges which  they  were  told  were  to  form 
a  part  of  the  new  institution.  Until  he 
saw  the  new  University  established  upon 
a  foundation  more  sure,  less  liable  to 
change,  and  loss  likely  to  bo  the  cause  of 
religious  discord  in  the  country,  than 
that  provided  by  the  present  Bill,  he 
should  give  the  measure  his  strongest 
opposition.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
prospect — at  least  the  possibility — of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  being  the  only  refuge 
for  independent  instruction  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  say  a  word  against  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  religion.  But  looking 
at  the  anathemas  put  forward  by  some 
of  the  Irish  Prelates  against  those  per* 
sons  who  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  mixed  system  of 
education  in  Ii-eland,  he  considered  that 
all  independent  instruction  might  soon 
be  at  an  end  if  those  Prelates  were  to 
have  a  predominant  power  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Dublin.  That  might  be  an 
unfounded  impression  on  his  part,  but 
he  had  seen  with  deep  regret  those  de- 
nunciations of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  their  effects  upon  the  laity  in 
Ireland  ;  and  they  induced  him  to  take 
much  greater  precautions  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  University  in  that 
country  than  he  otherwise  would  be 
disposed  to  take.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Lancashire^  in  which,  he  be- 
lieved, there  were  more  Koman  Ca- 
tholics than  were  to  be  found  in  any 
other  county  in  England — perhaps  more 
than  were  to  be  found  in  all  other  parts 
of  England  put  together.  He  ventured 
to  say»  too,  that  he  lived  on  the  best 
terms  with  them  ;  he  associated  with  the 
higher  classes  of  Roman  Catholics ;  some 
of  his  friends  were  amongst  the  Catholic 
priesthood  ;  and,  indeed,  he  thought  he 
oould  number  hiB  IriendB  in  every  class 


of  that  religious  persuasion.  He  would 
fuiliher  venture  to  say,  from  his  close 
association  with  them,  such  denuncia- 
tions as  those  which  had  been  put 
forth  in  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  would  never  ^n^ 
utterance  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  or  clergy  of  Lancashire— or, 
even  if  they  did  find  expression  in  the 
mouths  of  any  of  them,  they  would  not 
be  attended  to*  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  there  were  just  as  careful  of  the 
morals  and  education  of  their  youth  as 
they  were  in  Ireland  or  any  other  coun- 
try. But,  knowing  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  England,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  such  denunciations  as  those 
referred  to  would  never  find  an  echo  on 
their  parts.  It  might  be  an  idle  fear  on 
his  part ;  but  in  the  presence  of  those 
denunciations  of  some  of  the  clergy  in 
Ireland,  he  felt  no  hesitation  whatever 
as  to  the  vote  he  would  give  in  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  University. 
He  agreed  in  every  word  that  had  been 
stated  by  the  senior  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  with 
respect  to  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
proposed  University.  He  could  not 
imagine  how  anyone  who  looked  at  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  and  saw  how  it 
was  divided  by  religious  and  poHtical 
parties — the  acrimony  with  which  every- 
thing connected  with  religion  and  politics 
was  carried  on — that  any  body  could, 
without  much  hesitation,  agree  to  a 
Governing  Board  such  as  that  contained 
ill  the  Bill.  It  would  be  an  impossibi- 
lity for  the  Prime  Minister  to  place  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  the  names  of 
28  distinguished  men,  about  whose  deci- 
sions there  would  be  that  certainty  that 
was  absolutely  necessary,  before  a  Go- 
verning Body  for  the  University  could 
be  constituted.  He  could  not  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Council  to  be 
founded  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  He  gave  his  right  hon.  Friend  every 
credit  for  good  intentions.  The  judgment, 
however,  of  an  individual  was  one  thing, 
but  it  was  quite  different  in  the  case  of 
a  Prime  Minister  surrounded  by  all  the 
influence  of  party  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  was  no  libel  to  state  that  it 
was  efubjected  to  external  influences,  such 
as  those  who  knew  anything  about  the 
government  of  Ireland  were  conversant 
with.  When  he  considered  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Ireland  was  at  stake,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  had  no  con- 
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fidence  in  Buch  a  Council  to  be  appointed 
on  the  responsibility  of  that  House  for  the 
government  of  the  new  University,  and 
he  should  give  it  his  most  strenuous 
opposition.  There  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  misrepresentation  on  both  sides  with 
regard  to  the  institution  of  a  Chair  for 
Modem  History  and  Philosophy.  He 
did  not  agree  that  it  was  prohibited  ; 
but  he  felt  surprised  that  a  Government, 
composed  like  the  present,  should  have 
put  into  the  Bill  a  clause  that  might 
lead,  not  only  Ireland  and  England,  but 
the  whole  world  to  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  as  to  the  real  feeling  of  the 
country  on  the  point.  The  clause  which 
the  Government  had  put  into  the  Bill 
threw  discredit  on  it  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  connected  the  Chair  of  Modem 
History  and  Philosophy  with  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and,  if  passed,  the  only  construc- 
tion that  he  could  put  upon  it  was  that 
Parliament  did  not  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  study  of  Modem  History 
and  Philosophy,  which  was  so  highly 
estimated  in  the  other  Universities  of 
the  world.  He  quite  understood  and 
appreciated  the  motive  for  inserting  the 
clause  in  the  Bill ;  but  he  was  surprised 
that  the  Covemment  should  have  been 
guilty  of  the  inconsistency,  when  estab- 
Eshing  a  University  for  Ireland,  of  de- 
priving the  Council  of  the  power,  if  they 
thought  fit  at  some  future  time,  of  estab- 
lishing a  Chair  of  Modern  History  and 
Philosophy  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  Chairs.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin (Dr.  Ball)  had  stated  that  amongst 
his  Roman  Catholic  friends  there  were 
many  who  looked  back  on  their  edu- 
cation in  Dublin  University  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  branch  of  education  in 
which  they  distinguished  themselves  was 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  proposed. 
The  question  now  was  what  the  Govern- 
ment considered  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
Almost  every  hon.  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  had  spoken  had,  one  by 
one,  and  night  by  nignt,  explained  away 
every  provision  of  the  Bill  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  essence  of  the  measure ; 
but  up  to  12  o'clock  last  night  one  prin- 
ciple stood  out  like  a  rock  at  sea  as  the 
essence  of  the  Bill — namely,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Council ;  but  even  that  was 
given  up,  and  there  did  not  now  remain 
one  point  which  the  Government  consi- 
dered as  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill  except, 
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perhaps,  the  lOth  clause,  and  the  10& 
clause  was  taken  from  l^e  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett). 
If  that  clause  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
principle  of  the  measure  under  discus- 
sion, why  was  not  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  allowed  to  pass  ?  Why  was  it 
that  having  opposed  that  Bill  last  Session 
they  now  intended  to  adopt  it  as  part  of 
the  Bill  the  House  had  now  to  cx>nsider. 
He  had  given  the  Bill  his  best  considera- 
tion, not  as  a  party  measure,  but  with 
the  view  of  voting  for  a  Bill  calculated 
to  promote  the  higher  education  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  irrespective  of  party 
consideration ;  but  thinking  this  mea- 
sure would  not  carry  out  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment— a  good  University  education  in 
Ireland — no  other  course  was  left  to  him 
but  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  O'EEILLT  said,  he  had  learned 
with  surprise  many  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  education  in  Ireland  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  until  then.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  said  that 
not  a  single  county  meeting  had  been 
held  in  Ireland  to  petition  Parliament 
against  the  present  state  of  education  in 
that  country.  Now,  he  had  himself 
attended  and  spoken  at  two,  and  he  had 
read  accoimts  of  at  least  20  more.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  said  that 
mixed  education  in  Ireland  was  sup- 
jKjrted  by  all  the  professional  laity — the 
educated  classes,  merchants,  and  traders. 
Until  then  he  had  conceived  that  men 
like  himself  and  the  hon.  Members  for 
Dublin  and  Tipperary  might  consider 
themselves  as  coming  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  educated  classes,  and  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  a  Petition  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
signed  by  every  Roman  Catholic  Peer, 
baronet,  magistrate,  member  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  county  gentle- 
man against  mixed  education.  He  had 
also  learned  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice)  that  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  University  students  in  Ireland  was 
accounted  for  by  the  diminution  of  the 
popidation  by  emigration ;  but  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
University  students  came  from  the 
poorest  classes.  He  had  also  learned  a 
stranger  fact  still  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  the  hon. 
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Member  for  the  University  of  Edinbiire:li 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholiet<  of  Ireland  loved  nothing  so  much 
as  the  Queen's  Colleges  ;  or  in  the  words 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Calne, 
that  the  Queen^a  Colleges  **  had  won  for 
themselves  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Irish  people."  If  it  were  so,  tho 
Irish  people  had  the  strangest  way  of 
showing  their  love  by  desertiag  these 
Colleges  and  demanding  their  aboli- 
tion. There  were  Roman  ('atholics 
who,  like  himself,  had  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
do  as  he  himself  had  done,  leave  their 
country  to  be  educated,  becatise  they 
could  not  find  in  Ireland  tho  education 
they  desired.  The  Queen's  CoUoges  were 
empty,  and  English  Members  who  had 
never  put  their  foot  in  Ireland  could  not 
convince  him  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
bad  what  they  had  nut.  But  the  want 
of  University  education  and  University 
honours  was  not  felt  chiefly  by  the 
wealthier  Roman  Catholics,  for  they  were 
able  to  go  elsewhere,  but  by  the  lower- 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
overstate  the  case,  and  would  not  under- 
take to  assert  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  comprised  half  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes  of  the  country ;  but  they 
were  every  day  rising  in  prosperity,  and 
farmers,  both  large  and  small,  were 
every  day  seeking  for  a  higher  and 
better  education  for  theii'  sons.  Within 
the  last  20  years  the  number  of  upper 
classical  schools  or  Colleges  fotmded  and 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
frequented  largely  by  the  sons  of  small 
farmers  bad  been  increased  by  more  than 
10 ;  and  as  for  the  older  Bchools,  such 
EB  Carlow  and  Clongowes,  the  students 
in  them  had  doubled.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  tho  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  had  stated  that  it 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  that  so 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  among  them 
Bought  to  rise  in  the  world  by  means  of 
higher  education.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  this  was  the  case 
in  a  very  marked  manner  in  Ireland.  The 
number  of  young  men  who  were  striving 
to  rise  by  means  of  education  in  Ireland 
was  astonishing.  One  could  not  enter  a 
National  School  without  meeting  with 
two  or  three  boys  who  were  studying 
advanced  mathematics  with  that  object; 
and  on  going  into  some  of  the  public 
Departments  in  Dublin  lately,  he  found 


that  there  were  students  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  working  their  eight  hours  a- 
day  as  writers,  in  order  to  earn  a  living 
and  enable  them  to  keep  their  terms  in 
the  College.  He  also  found  boy  writers 
there  who  had  obtaiaed  such  education 
as  was  open  to  them  in  the  best  Roman 
Catholic  schools — those  of  the  Christian 
Brothers — and  who  told  him  that  tliey 
were  now  earning  their  living  and  im^ 
proving  themselves  as  weU  as  they 
could,  until  they  could  scrape  enough  of 
money  together  and  were  sufficiently  ad- 
%'anced  in  years  to  go  away  and  complete 
their  education  in  order  to  compete  for 
situations  in  the  public  service.  K  such 
lads  as  these  did  not  fill  existing  institu- 
tions it  was  because  theydid  not  like  them, 
and  where  there  was  one  Roman  Catholic 
now  at  the  Clueen^s  Colleges,  thei-e  would 
be  20  if  they  approved  them.  The  lion. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was 
eloquent  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  constitution  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  new  University,  and 
railed  at  them  because  the  Council  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, who  were  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament.  But  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  who  was  it  that  appointed  the 
first  Senate  of  his  own  beloved  Queen ^s 
University?  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  day.  Who  was  it  that  appointed 
the  Professors  in  every  Queen's  College  ? 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day — **the 
ephemeral  representative  of  political  sub- 
serviency.'* [**  Oh,  oh!  "  and  lauffhterJ] 
These  words  were  only  a  quotation  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  The 
Queen*8  Colleges,  except  Belfast,  he 
could  undertake  to  prove  had  few  hand 
fide  students,  save  those  they  bribed  with 
scholarships,  and  further  that  the  edu- 
cation which  they  gave  was  miserably 
low  and  deficient.  With  regard  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  did  anybody 
believe  that  a  law  student  went  down  to 
a  small  town  in  the  West  of  Ireland  to 
study  law  for  his  advancement  at  either 
the  English  or  Irish  Bar  ?  What  he  did 
was  this — He  passed  his  matriculation, 
put  down  his  name  as  a  student,  and  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  junior  legal  scholar- 
ships, for  which  the  competition  was 
very  small  indeed.  He  then  obtained  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  every  year, 
and  was  under  the  obligation  of  attending 
certain  lectures  given  by  a  practising 
barrister  from  Dublin.  In  the  case  of  the 
medical  student,  he  found  that  he  paid 
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a  sum  of  £13  10«.,  was  supposed  to  at- 
tend four  classes  of  lectures,  and  went  up 
for  examination  at  the  Queen's  Uni- 
yersity,  and  there  got  his  degree  as 
doctor — the  very  thing  he  wanted,  and 
which  he  could  obtain  only  through  this 
almost  nominal  attendance  at  a  Queen's 
College — whilst  he  received  the  educa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  pass  almost 
entirely  elsewhere.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Dublin  (Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan)  had  students  who  had  ac- 
quired their  education  in  medicine  under 
him,  and  received  their  whole  hond 
fide  education  in  Dublin ;  they  had  put 
their  names  down  as  students  at  Cork 
or  Galway,  but  barely  attended  the 
courses  of  lectures  for  which  they  had 
paid  there.  [Sir  DoMnao  Corrigan 
begged  to  observe  that  he  never  said 
anything  of  thp  kind.]  He  (Mr.  O'Eeilly) 
never  said  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
stated  so.  He  repeated  what  he  knew 
to  be  a  fact — that  students  obtained 
their  medical  education  in  that  way, 
and  graduated  at  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity as  from  Galway.  He  coidd  give  the 
names  of  many  medical  men  who  had 
received  their  whole  education  in  the 
Catholic  University,  but  had  graduated 
as  ^m  Galway,  Cork,  or  Belfast.  Some 
of  the  lectures  at  College  were  attended, 
others*  were  not — whether  it  was  a  case 
of  agrotat  or  not  he  would  not  undertake 
to  say.  The  boast  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  when  they  paraded 
such  students  as  their  alumni,  reminded 
him  of  the  method  of  rendering  a  barren 
tree  fruitful  by  grafting,  as  described  by 
Virgil — 

"  Aut  nirsiiin  enodes  tninci  resecantur,  et  alte 
Finditur    in    solidiun    cuncis    via :     deinde 

feraces 
Planta;  immittuntur ;    nee  longnm   tempus, 

et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  coelum  ramis  felicibns  arbos, 
j^Ilraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma." 

His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  0.  Morgan)  de- 
precated lowering  the  standard  of  Uni- 
versity education  to  the  level  of  Stony- 
hurst.  He  (Mr.  O'Eeilly)  had  not  the 
honour  to  be  an  alumnus  of  Stonyhurst ; 
he  came  from  a  College  (Ushawj  which 
he  supposed  the  hon.  Member  would 
class  with  Stonyhurst,  but  which  num- 
bered amongst  its  members  Lingard  and 
Wiseman,  names  which  he  oelieved 
would  reflect  at  least  as  much  honour  on 
Ui^aw  as  that  of  his  hon.  and  learned 

Mr.  O'Eeilly 


Friend  on  BalioL     But  lie  knew  that 
the  students  of   Stonyhurst    competed 
every  year  in  the  London  University 
with  men  from  the  best  College  in  Eng- 
land, and  invariably  ranged  high ;  they 
had   repeatedly    carried    off    both    the 
classical  and  tiie  mathematical  scholar- 
ships, and  he  had  that  very   morning 
been  informed  by  the  University  autho- 
rities that  the  Stonyhurst  students  were 
amongst  the  very  best  prepared  men 
who  came  up  for  their   degree.      He 
would  quote  from  a  Betum,  obtained 
on    the  Motion  of  the   hon.    Member 
for  Roscommon    (The   O'Conor    Don), 
which  showed  that  at  Galway  CoU^pe, 
from    1851   to  1866,   there   had    been, 
for    the    flrst    year,    50    students    and 
48  scholarships ;  next  year,  40  students 
and  45  scholarships;  third  year,  41  stu- 
dents and  37  scholarships  ;  fourth  year, 
46  students  and  37  scholarships;  fifth 
year,  42  students  and  37  scholarships; 
and  sixth  year,  36  students  with  37  scho- 
larships.    In  Cork  there  was  an  average 
of  three  scholarships  for  every  four  stu- 
dents.    He  next  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  education  received  was  scandalouslj 
deficient.    Taking  first  the  matriculation 
examination,  and  quoting  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Boyal  Conmiission,  one 
Professor  stated  that  the  students'  know- 
ledge of  German  was  nil.    As  to  modem 
languages,  and  as  to  French,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Modem  Languages  said  very  few 
of  them  had  ever  seen  a  word  of  French 
in  their  Hves.     The  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  said — **  I  could 
hardly  insist  on  any  student  being  re- 
jected, however  g^at  his  deficiency  in 
my  department."      Such  were  the  stu- 
dents at  matriculation.     Then  came  the 
"first  University  examination,"  or  '* little 
go,"  the  standard  for  which  was   not 
higher  than  the  London  University  ma- 
triculation examination.     For  this  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin  were  required ;    but 
after  this  preliminary  examination  these 
subjects  might  be  dropped,  and  a  student 
might  pass  his  B.A.    examination  by 
passing  in  English,  French,  and  German ; 
or  in  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany ; 
or   in    English   and   chemistry;    or  in 
experimental  physics,  French,  and  logic. 
Why,  he  had  known  a  boy  of  14  who 
could  pass  this  examination  in  English, 
French,   and  Gbrman.      Nor   was   the 
standard  of  examination,   as  indicated 
by  marks,  at  all  severe,   for  while  at 
liondon  at  the  matiioalation  examination 
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tbe  highest  number  attainable  was  2,800, 
and  the  number  required  for  honours 
1,800,  in  the  Queen's  University,  in 
1869-70,  at  the  *•  first  University  exami- 
nation," the  number  attainable  waa 
124,  of  the  82  students,  21  passed 
with  honours,  the  highest  honour-man 
got  75  marks,  and  the  two  lowest 
hononr-men  passed  with  15  marks,  24 
passed  with  less  than  these  15  marks, 
and  20  were  plucked.  And  this  was 
the  instruction  whith  was  spoken  of 
as  elevating  the  standard  of  education 
in  Ireland.  lie  hoped  Stonyhurst  would 
never  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
Queen^s  Colleges.  He  did  not  defend 
the  Government  in  the  exclusion  of  Mo- 
dern History  and  Mental  Philosophy 
from  University  studie.'*^  for  Boman  Ca- 
tbolics  did  not  reject  them.  The  name 
of  Lingard  vindicated  them  from  the 
charge  of  ignoring  History  ;  and  they 
would  never  disregard  Mental  Philo- 
sophy, but  they  would  not  have  it  taught 
by  a  Strauss,  nor  even  by  Bain.  They 
did  not  shrink  from  enlightenment  and 
science,  but  they  wanted  the  teaching  of 
it  to  be  full  and  complete,  and  that  he 
desired  to  say  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  Catholics  objected  to  insti- 
tutions for  mixed  education.  He  did 
not  undervalue  the  force  of  the  objection 
which  it  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  enforce — 
namely,  the  danger  of  religious  indif- 
ference. He  said  religious  indifference, 
fur  he  had  never  known  a  strong  and 
earnest  conviction  of  a  new  religion 
produced  in  such  institutions.  But  the 
most  sweeping  objection  to  such  institu- 
tions  was  that,  guard  it  how  yon  mighty 
the  system  was  fatal  to  all  full,  complete, 
and  earnest  teaching  of  these  great  sub- 
jects. How  was  it  possible  for  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Philosophy  to  teach 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul  if,  out  of 
respect  to  the  different  opinions  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  not  to  touch  on  the  con- 
troverted dwtrinefl  of  Free* will  ?  How 
was  the  Professor  of  Ethics  to  teach,  if 
he  was  not  to  inculcate  the  utilitarian 
theory  of  Paley  which  Catholics  re- 
jected, nor  to  refer  to  the  divine  basis  of 
morality  which  others  refused  to  allow  ? 
This  independent  and  free  teaching 
must  be  confided  to  the  College.  Pro- 
testants would  not  send  their  children 
to  a  College  in  which  Modem  History 
was  taught  bj  a  Lingard,  and  Mental 
Philosophy  by  a  Dr»  Newman  ;  in  which 


a  Cardinal  "Wiseman  lectured  on  the 
connection  of  science  with  revealed  re- 
ligion, Just  so,  Catholics  would  not 
frequent  a  College  in  which  Modern  His* 
tory  was  taught  by  a  Hume,  Mental 
Philosophy  by  a  Compte  or  a  Strauss^ 
and  the  relation  of  science  and  rehgion 
taught  by  Darwin  or  Huxley.  Imagine 
a  united  College  in  which  the  Chair  of 
Irish  History  was  held  conjointly  by 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Prendergast.  He 
now  came  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House — namel}*,  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill .  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  as  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  was 
the  institution  of  oneNational  University, 
in  which  all  others  were  to  be  merged, 
and  in  which  every  different  system  of 
teaching,  whether  in  united  Colleges  or 
in  Colleges  mainly  Protestant,  or  Col- 
leges purely  Catholic,  was  to  stand  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  There  was 
an  absence  of  equality  in  the  matter  of 
endowment;  and  he  confessed  he  ad- 
naired  the  imperturbable  calmness  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Lre- 
land,  who,  with  a  gi'avity  worthy  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  said  that  petty  questions 
as  to  money  could  not  enter  into  equality. 
He  (Mr.  O'Keilly)  did  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  equality  on  the  subject  of 
endowment,  but  he  was  prepared,  re* 
serving  the  question  of  endowment, 
to  support  the  principle  of  one  National 
University  for  Ireland,  with  equality 
to  all  teaching  institutions  in  it,  by 
his  vote  on  the  second  reading.  The 
statement,  however,  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  War  last 
night  put  an  entirely  diiferent  aspect 
upon  matters.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
still  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  a  great 
National  University,  but  he  left  out  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  to  contain  all  those  varied 
elements  which  would  deserve  for  it  the 
title  of  a  truly  National  University.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  said  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Colleges  was  an  open 
question ;  and  he  (Mr.  O'Eeilly)  took  it 
that  whatever  his  right  hon.  Friend  said 
was  not  essential,  was  to  be,  or  might 
be,  abandoned.  The  University,  his 
right  hon*  Friend  continued,  was  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  all  denominational 
connection,  and  be  stated  that  even  the 
merging  of  the  Queen's  University  in 
this  new  National  University  was  not  of 
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the  essenoe  of  tlie  Bill.  He  (Blr.  O'Eeillj) 
had  always  objected  to  the  teaching 
functions  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
fer on  this  new  Umveraitj,  because  it 
would  he  in  some  respects  the  establish* 
ment  of  what  miglit  be  colled  a  fourth 
Queen's  College,  and  would,  like  all  such 
institutions,  be  injurious  to  the  fulness 
and  completeness  of  education  ;  and  the 
feature  to  which  he  most  objected  was, 
according  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  War,  to  be  retained  in  the 
BiU.  He  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  regretted  much 
the  decision  at  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  anive.  He  had  hoped  that  the  right 
hon*  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  fulfilled  the  under- 
taking of  his  opening  statement — ^'  that 
having  determined  to  grant  measures  of 
equality,  the  Government  resolved  not 
to  stint  their  action  when  they  came  to 
the  execution  of  that  which  they  had 
announced  to  be  their  intention" — that 
he  would  have  risen  to  the  height 
which  he  reached  in  the  Church  Bill  j 
and  that  if  there  was  not  to  be  endowment^ 
he  would  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
equal  disendowment  with  no  favour  to 
any ;  and  that  he  would  have  founded  one 
National  Universitv^  the  prizes  in  whic^h 
would  be  open  to  all  without  distinction. 
That  controversy  would  never  be  termi- 
nated except  by  equal  and  complete  justice 
to  all.  Thus,  too,  would  academical 
learning  be  best  promoted  in  Ireland  by 
leaving  the  various  systems  free  alike 
^m  the  tutelage  and  the  patronage  of 
the  State,  to  develop  themselves,  and  in 
the  light  of  open  and  equal  competition 
to  seek  and  deserve  public  favour  and 
mipport.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  that 
would  be  but  to  perpetuate  discord,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  promote  harmony 
among  Irishmen  was  to  compel  all  to 
flubmit  to  a  system  of  education  in  which 
dififerenees  were  hidden  because  all  dis- 
tinctive opinion  was  ignored.  Dull  and 
enforced  uniformity  was  not  harmony. 
Harmony  in  hfo,  as  in  sound,  was  the 
blending  of  various  but  not  jarring  tones 
in  one  whole.  The  meeting  of  the  va- 
rious schools  of  thought  on  a  common 
ground  would  produce  that  mutual  respect 
whitth  was  true  harmony ;  and  the  result 
would  be  what  our  national  poet  desired 
for  his  eounti7,  when  he  wished  that 
her  various  elements  of  social  life  should 
be,  not  lost  in  uniformity,  but  har- 
monized like  the  prismatic  culoure — 
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JtAIKES  said,  that,  as  a  mesn* 
the  most  illustrious  and  liberal 
educational  institutiuu  in  this  eouni 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  coul 
not  assent  to  a  measure  which  woui^ 
impfdr  the  usefulness  or  efficiency  of 
great  sister  institution.  In  common  with 
many  hon.  Members  on  both  aides  of  the 
House,  he  had  awaited  with  no  common 
interest  the  appearance  of  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  character  of  a  constructiTe 
reformer.  They  had  been  sufficiently 
familiar  with  his  propensities  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  There  were  those  who 
ascribed  to  the  Prime  Minister  some* 
thing  of  a  divine  mission  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Eaikes)  was  boimd  to  say  that  if  h» 
looked  upon  him  as  the  minister  of  tbt 
Divine  will,  it  was  rather  as  the  Ang«l 
of  Death  than  ae  the  regenerator  of 
society.  When  the  measure  was  intro- 
duced, and  when  they  found  that  it  only 
absorbed  two  Universities,  destroyed  oot 
Ciillege,  and  taxed  another  to  the  amouM 
of  £12,000,  there  escaped  from  those 
bench es  a  sigh  of  relief.  Trinity  Gollegt 
was  still  to  survive,  and  Cork  and  Belfiut 
Colleges  were  to  be  left,  because,  thciugh 
comparative  failures,  they  had  not  failed 
sufficiently  to  bring  them  under  the  aXSi 
when  they  came,  however,  to  the  con- 
structive part  of  the  Bill,  it  was  then 
that  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
commenced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  became  contagious  and  spread  to 
this*  He  was  willing  to  appreciate  as  much 
as  possible  the  Eoman  Catholic  griev- 
ance, and  to  admit  that  the  existing  edu- 
cational facilities  did  not  alttjgelher  meet 
that  grievance.  A  Catholic  might  obtain 
a  University  degree  at  present  either  at 
Trinity  College  or  at  the  Uuf>en*s  Col- 
leges ;  or,  if  educated  at  a  purely  deno- 
minational CoUege,  at  the  University  of 
Lrmdon  ;  but  neither  of  these  three  moan* 
altogether  met  the  ease  of  a  parent  who 
desired  for  his  son  not  merely  a  degree, 
hut  colh^giato  associations  and  training. 
The  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
grievance  was  beset  by  two  great  difil- 
cultios,  wliich  had  been  mainly  crreated 
by  the  Government  themselves.  The  first 
was  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity  education  in  thifl  countiy.   If  tb^ 
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right  Hon,  Gentleman  bad  been  content 
to  Unait  tbe  scope  of  tbe  English  Univer- 
sity Bill  to  the  Universities,  and  not  to 
extend  it  to  Colleges,  he  would  have  been 
in  a  much  better  position  to  deal  with 
tliis  question*  Had  not  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  with  regard  to  the  English 
Universitiea  he  would  have  approached 
this  question  with  comparative  ease ;  but 
what  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  from 
tbe  Church  of  England  in  this  country 
he  could  scarcely  agree  to  give  to  the 
Chtirch  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  The  other 
difficulty  was  connected  with  the  question 
of  religious  equality — a  principle  which 
bad  been  discovered  and  patented  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Raikes) 
hoped  that  before  the  debate  closed 
they  would  obtain  some  more  accurate 
definition  of  the  term  than  they  had  yet 
received.  Bid  it  mean  that  they  were 
all  to  be  equally  religious*  and  that  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  had  some  high 
standard  to  which  he  hoped,  by  legis- 
lation and  example,  to  raise  tbe  people 
of  this  country ;  or  did  it  mean  that 
equal  apostolic  poverty  was  to  be  applied 
to  all  religious  denominations?  There 
were  two  aides  to  this  reHgious  equality, 
They  might  have  equal  endowment  or 
equal  disendowment,  and  the  authors  of 
this  Bill  deserved  credit  for  the  clever* 
ness  with  which  it  had  been  made  to 
appear  to  produce  the  effect  of  disen- 
dowmentj  while  there  was  a  prospective 
endowment  for  some  of  these  denomi- 
national Colleges  sufficient  to  satisfy 
those  who  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  last  spoken  —  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford.  The  concessions 
which  had  been  made  were  not  very 
satisfactory f  inasmuch  aa  they  might  all 
reappear  in  Committee  as  being  essential 
to  the  BiE  and  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government.  It  might 
scarcely  be  worth  while  to  waste  much 
time  on  those  provisions  which,  if  not 
positively  abandoned,  were  yet  univer- 
sally condemned.  Still,  be  should  like  to 
know  who  was  the  author  of  tho  '*  gag- 
ging "  clauses,  which,  in  a  double  sense, 
had  been  thrashed  out  in  tbe  course  of 
this  discussion.  Were  they  to  be  attri- 
buted to  tbe  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  had  proposed  something  of  the  same 
kind  as  a  compromise  on  the  English 
University  question,  or  were  they,  as 
recent  events  would  lead  them  to  believe, 


to  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tbe  Secretary  for  War  told 
them  that  the  great  object  of  this  Bill 
was  to  separate  the  University  of  Dublin 
from  Trinity  College.  If  that  were  bo,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Government  to 
abandon  the  Bill,  and  proceed  by  a 
series  of  abstract  Resolutions — for  many 
persons  would  support  an  abstract  Reso- 
lution for  tbe  separation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege from  tbe  University,  who  would  not 
vote  for  the  concrete  proposals  in  this  Bill. 
It  appeared  that  there  was  one  vital 
principle  in  the  Bill,  and  that  was  that 
Professors  would  still  be  retained  in  the 
new  University.  He  should  like  to  know 
bow  long  they  were  to  be  retained  in  tbe 
new  University,  seeing  that  there  would 
be  no  one  to  teach.  Were  these  highly 
salaried  officials  to  be  kept  merely  to 
conduct  examinations,  which  were  now 
carried  on  without  expense  to  tbe  coun- 
try by  the  University  of  London  ?  With 
regard  to  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Council 
he  asked  why  the  Government  should 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  difficult  task 
of  providing  for  tbe  future  government 
of  the  University  a  Council  which  was  to 
satisfy  all  shades  of  religious  opinion* 
Why  should  they  not  have  adopted  the 
existing  machinery,  provided  by  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's 
University,  with  a  third  element,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Government,  which  might 
fairly  claim  to  represent  tbe  persons  to 
be  in  the  future  introduced  within  the 
University  ?  Suppose  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  view  of  the  Government,  to  amal- 
gamate the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  London,  and  to  affiliate  to  them  the 
numerous  diocesan  Colleges  throughout 
the  country,  would  it  not  be  an  intole- 
rable grievance  that  Cambridge  and 
London  should  be  governed  by  Crown 
nominees  and  the  delegates  of  St.  Aidans 
and  St.  Bees  ?  The  thing  would  be  im* 
possible.  It  would  be  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  revolutionary  re- 
former. But  why  were  we,  because  L*e- 
land  was  a  little  further  off,  and  Dublin 
had  fewer  Parliamentary  alumni  than 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, to  be  treated  as  the  Bill  pointed 
out?  As  to  the  proposed  affiliation  of 
the  existing  Colleges  besides  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  he  could  see 
no  purpose  in  the  affiliation  of  them> 
except  the  crowding  of  the  Council  with 
a  number  of  persons  to  represent  educa- 
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tion,  rnanv  of  wHom  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  teachers  of  our  best  pri- 
vate schools.  Then  there  was  a  question 
of  the  allocation  of  endowments.  With 
regard  to  this,  he  might  say  that  he  did 
not  grudge  the  £12,000  a-year.  But 
there  was  an  element  of  future  injury 
to  the  University,  and  that  was  in  the 
clause  providing  that  no  student  should 
enjoy  an  emolument  coming  from  one 
College  or  institution  if  he  enjoyed  it 
from  another.  They  would  find  that  the 
University  scholars  would  be  pointed  at 
as  young  men  who  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain prizes  in  their  own  Colleges.  Surely 
this  was  a  reductio  ad  ahmrdum  of  the 
theory  of  a  University.  He  made  no 
objection  to  to  the  Prime  Minister  so 
framing  his  handicap  as  to  make  a  fair 
race,  even  by  a  large  oreeding  allowance 
to  maiden  colts  from  Koman  Catholic 
training  establishments.  But  he  did  ob- 
ject to  a  system  of  **  weighting  out "  the 
best  competitors.  He  admitted  that  Ca- 
tholics did  feel  a  grievance,  but  there 
were  ^ievances  with  which  it  was  not 
well  that  Parliament  should  interfere. 
He  believed  there  were  some  Quakers 
who  had  conscientious  scruples  against 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  but  he  had  not  heard  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  any  Government  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  relieve  those  persons 
from  the  duty  of  contributing  their  quota. 
This  grievance  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  smaller  than  the  public  believed.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  political 
grievance.  The  Homan  Catholic  hierar- 
chy told  the  Boman  Catholic  parents  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  their  children 
being  contaminated  by  Protestant  teach- 
ers and  Protestant  pupils.  The  Vatican 
had  declared  itself  hostile  to  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  ideas,  and  therefore 
Roman  Catholic  children  must  be  re- 
strained from  getting  any  acquaintance 
with  modem  ideas.  Would  Parliament 
meet  the  objections  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  to  modern  ideas  by  es- 
tablishing the  proposed  University,  and 
encourage  the  teaching  of  ideas  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  liberal  govern- 
ment ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
created  for  himself  a  bugbear  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy.  This  was  the  monster 
whom  he  had  vowed  to  annihilate.  But 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  have  realized  what 
Protestant  ascendancy  had  come  to  sig- 
nify in  modem  Ireland,  or  that  the  bug- 
bear of  his  fancy  was  the  only  substan- 
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tial  bulwark  which  had  been  reared  h^ 
patriotic  statesmen  and  En^liah  tradi- 
tions to  protect  the  liberty  of  oonscienoe 
and  the  security  of  property.  He  called 
it  the  Upas  tree  of  Ireland.  This  was 
the  third  branch  of  that  Upas  tree  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken.  Two  had  fallen  under  the  axe, 
but  the  last  seemed  likely  to  involve 
others  in  its  ruin.  Well  might  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  use  a  quotation  from  a 
Latin  poet  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
only  altering  one  word — 

"  Te  triste  lignum,  te  cadacmn 
In  domini  caput  Occident ia,** 

But  the  day  of  Protestant  ascendancnr 
in  Ireland  was  past.  The  light  which 
was  ushered  in  by  the  Reformation  had 
ceased  to  shine.  It  had  witnessed  many 
a  strange  and  sad  spectacle,  but  still  it 
had  been  light.  The  sun  had  now  set. 
The  twilight  was  creeping  on.  Bat 
among  the  shade  of  the  gathering  gloom 
the  ancient  University  of  Dublin — 

«Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starlea 

night, 
Moves  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  its  light. 
And  is  it  strange  that  he  withdraws  the  ray 
That  guides  too  well  the  night  hirds  to  thar 

prey?" 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  :  Sir,  I  agreed  with 
a  great  part  of  the  very  powerful  and 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt).  He 
showed  that  the  details  of  this  Bill  were 
bad,  and  yet  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  support  the  second  read- 
ing. I  entirely  agree  in  the  view  which 
he  took  of  the  Bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  Bill. 
I  think  that  for  the  purjx)ses  for  which 
it  was  intended  it  is  a  "  miserably  bad  " 
Bill.  I  think  that  it  is  a  **  scandalously 
bad  "  Bill  for  etfecting  the  objects  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  ho  had  in 
view — namely,  the  promotion  of  higher 
education,  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  extension  of  relip:i«.>us  peace 
and  harmony  in  Ireland.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  tho  City 
of  Oxford  said  he  intended  to  vote  lor 
the  second  reading,  because  he  had  a 
vision  of  something  to  which  this  Bill 
might  be  turned.  Now  I  intend  to  give 
my  vote  against  the  second  ri*ading  of 
this  Bill.  That,  I  think,  is  the  pn>per 
and  legitimate  conclusion  at  whi^h  overv 
hon.  Member  who.  in  the  exen.:se  oi  his 
judgpnent.  regards  it  as  a  bad  Bill,  is 
bound  according  to  the  rules  of  :he 
House  to  amve.    When  mv  riirht  hon 
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Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  dealt  with  tliis 
difficult  (question  as  a  practical  one  of 
politics  he  undertook  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  it  was  inpossible  for  a 
statesman  even  with  his  power  in  this 
House,  and  with  his  genius  and  ability, 
successfully  to  solve*  Is  not  that  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  GroveiTiment 
ha%'e  arrived,  after  three  nights*  discus- 
sion of  this  Bill  ?  Did  not  the  Seci^^tary 
for  War  (Mr.  Cardwoll)  practically  in- 
form the  House  that  the  BiU  which  the 
Government  had  produced  was  one  which 
had  failed,  which  they  could  not  maintain 
in  the  face  of  criticism  in  this  House, 
and  which  must  be  altered  in  all  its  ma- 
terial parts  ?  That  is  the  admissiion  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  made^  no 
doubt,  after  couBxUtation  with  hie  Col- 
leagues— that  in  the  measure  they  pro- 
posed to  the  House  they  had  failed  to 
achieve  the  success  which  they  antici- 
pated when  they  introduced  it  tlii*ee 
weeks  ago.  Among  many  conditions  of 
Buccess  to  a  measure  of  this  kind  thore 
15  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  essen- 
tial, but  which  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  whether  from  the  ordi- 
nary organs  of  public  opinion  out  of 
doors,  or  from  the  mouths  of  representa- 
tives here,  is  signally  wanting  with  re- 
ference to  tliis  measure  —  namely,  that 
it  should  be  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Now,  out  of  doors  there 
has  been  a  chorus  of  dissent  on  the  part 
of  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  (>f  all  de- 
grees—Catholics, Protestants,  Episcoi>a- 
lians,  Presbyterians,  Prelates,  and  Mi- 
nisters— ^as  well  as  of  hon.  Members  from 
the  sister  country  in  this  House,  all 
singing  one  song  of  condemnation  of  this 
unfortunate  Bill  of  the  Government.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  mea- 
sure, propounded  as  one  of  conciliation 
between  classes  and  of  compi*omise  be- 
tween opposite  and  hostile  opinions,  can 
by  any  conceivable  contrivance  be  made 
a  successful  measure  when  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  it  repudiates  it? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Longford  (Mr. 
O^lleilly),  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 
Catholic  Members  who  were  disposed  to 
accept  the  Bill,  has  just  told  us  that  in 
consequence  of  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  24  hours  in  this  House, 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  those  who  think  as 
ho  does  wiU  be  bound  to  oppose  the 
second  reading.  Clearly,  then,  those  who 
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are  mainly  interested  in  this  Bill  reject  it. 
There  is  little  chance,  therefore,  of  its 
answering  its  intended  piu'pose,  and 
serving  as  a  message  of  peace  in  Ireland. 
It  is  diificult  to  discuss  this  Bill,  because 
in  point  of  fact  we  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  I  object  altogether  to  the  pmcees 
which  is  suggested  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  War,  I  sup- 
pose with  the  concurrence  of  his  Col- 
leagues. Their  Bill  has  failed.  It  has 
gone  to  Hades.  And  now  my  right  hon. 
Friend  is  endeavouring  to  cast  upon  the 
House  the  duty  of  framing  the  BUI  which 
they  undertook  to  frame.  Is  that  a  pro- 
per position  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  bo  put  ?  And  is  it  possible 
in  the  conflict  of  various  opinions  which 
are  entertained  upon  all  sides  of  the 
House  on  this  subject  that  the  House  of 
Commons  can  construct  a  satisfactory 
measure  out  of  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  ? 
My  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Calno 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice),  in  the  able 
speech  he  made  last  week,  talked  of  "a 
dummy  Bill/'  because  the  Council  were 
not  named  in  it.  But  what  is  the  mea- 
sure now  ?  The  whole  Bill  is  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  upon  which  the  House  o£ 
Commons  is  invited  to  inscribe  what 
should  be  the  proper  mode  of  promoting 
University  education  in  Ireland.  I  say, 
without  reference  to  either  side  of  the 
House,  that  this  is  a  task  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  no  right  to 
impose  upon  us.  It  is  one  which  we 
cannot  perform.  It  is  a  duty  which  h© 
and  his  colleagues  have  undertaken  to 
discharge,  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  fiilh]  as  best  they  may* 
As  I  said,  it  is  difficult — very  difficult — 
under  present  circumstances  to  make 
out  what  the  essonco  of  this  Bill  is.  We 
have  been  told  a  great  many  things 
which  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  BiU. 
The  athliation  of  the  Colleges,  the  vest- 
ing of  the  Chancellorship  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  extinction  of 
Qalway  CoDege,  and  the  **  gagging 
clauses*'  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
measure.  ^\Tiy,  ahnost  every  part  of 
tlie  Bill  forms  no  part  of  its  essence. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chant^ellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  an  acute  logi- 
cian, and  must  in  former  times  have 
been  weU  acquainted  with  **the  fallacy 
of  division."  But  the  Bill  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  example  of  *'  the  fallacy  of 
division"  overproduced  in  this  House, 
By  degrees  one  provision  after  another 
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bas  vanifihed.  But  if  I  can  collect  from 
the  Seerotary  for  War  ono  idea  of  the 
essence  of  tlie  Bill,  it  is  the  construction 
of  a  new  LTniversity  in  Dublin.  Now, 
as  I  read  the  BiO,  tho  University  of 
Ihihlin  will  really  be  this  nominated 
Council  of  28  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  and  are  to  be  told  nothing. 
They  are  to  affiliate  the  Colleges,  to 
Belect  Professors,  to  direct  studies,  to 
make  statutes,  to  hold  the  common  seal ; 
in  fact,  they  are  to  be  the  University, 
My  right  hon.  Friend  indicated  that  they 
wore  to  bo  chosen  from  those  gentlemen 
who  in  Ireland  are  free  from  party  pre- 
possGssionSp  who  have  no  rehgious  pre- 
judices, wlio  are  devoid  of  any  political 
opiuions,  who  are  eminent  for  academic 
distinction  ;  in  fact,  they  are  to  be  a  set 
of  2 8  Admirable  Crichtons,  who  no  doubt 
aro  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The  right 
lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  (Dr.  Ball) 
last  night  gave,  as  I  thought,  very  good 
reasons  why  tho  House  sliould  distrust 
those  nominee  GovemmHiit  Boards  fur 
educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  I  will 
not  follow  him  in  his  able  description  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  and  their  treatment  of  Father 
O*  K  e  e  (f e ,  B  ut  I  eon  fees  I  w  as  su  rpr  ised 
that,  with  the  recollectfon  of  that  case 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Governmeiit 
and  of  the  country,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  0,  Fortescue)  could  have  the 
courage  to  hold  up  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  as  an  admirably-consti- 
tuted body,  upon  whose  impartiality  and 
justice  there  never  could  be  the  slightest 
reflection.  But  we  are  not  limited  to 
the  liehaviourof  tho  Board  of  Education 
in  the  case  of  Father  0*Keeffe,  and  per- 
haps the  House  will  forgive  me  if  1  go 
brictiy  into  a  matter  of  Modern  Histijr}^ — 
ht^re after  to  be  excluded  from  the  studies 
of  the  University^ — and  recall  some  of 
tho  facts  connected  with  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  in  1866.  In  that  year 
my  right  hon.  Friend  was  Leader  of  the 
House,  the  Secretary  for  War  was  his 
ouUeague,  tho  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
my  noble  Friend  the  present  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  Secretary  for  War.  The 
educational  grievance  existed  in  Ireland 
then  as  it  exists  now.  The  complaints 
made  by  a  section  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  made  then ;  and  a  Motion 
upon  that  subject  having  been  brought 
forward  here  in  1865,  the  Government 
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set  to  work  to  see  whether  they  could  not 
contrive  some  remedy  for  the  grievance. 
They  therefore  entered  into  negotiatioiid 
with  the  Roman  Cathoho  Prelates,  and 
the  correspondence  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  library.  They  offered  terms  to  thoee 
right  rev.  Gentlemen.  But  so  exorbitant 
were  the  demands  of  the  Prelates  that 
these  terms  were  not  accepted,  and  tbd 
negotiations  fell  through.  Still  tilt 
grievance  remained,  and  the  Government  h 
looked  about  for  some  mode  in  which  ■ 
they  could  provide  a  remedy.  The 
remedy  suggested  was  this  ;  — A  neir 
Charter  had  been  given  two  years  before 
to  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 
By  that  Charter  degrees  could  only  he 
conferred  upon  those  who  were  studeota 
in  the  Queen^s  Colleges.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  by  conferring  a  Supplemental 
Charter  upon  the  Queen's  University, 
which  should  enable  them  to  confer  de- 
grees upon  those  who  were  not  students 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  grievance  might  be  re- 
moved, because  the  students  of  the 
Roman  Cathohc  College  in  St.  Stephen's 
Green  would  thus  he  pei-niitted  to  pa« 
for  dogi'ees  in  the  Queen* s  University. 
Sir  George  Grey  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  explaining  the  circ-um- 
Btances,  but  adding  that  this  Supple- 
mental Charter  could  not  be  legallr 
granted  unless  the  Senate  of  the  Queen^ 
University  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
But  it  appeared  that  the  then  existing 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  waa 
not  willing  to  accept  it.  Now,  ther<» 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  difEculty  was  over* 
come.  Under  the  Charter  of  1864  tlio 
Senate  consisted  of  24  members,  but  Ifl 
only  had  been  appointed  up  to  the  18th 
of  June,  1866,  when  Ijord  Dunkellia 
carried  his  Amendment  in  Committee  on 
the  Govoniment^s  Refonn  Bill.  And 
now  wo  come  te  the  pinch  of  the  case. 
On  tiio  19th  of  June  tho  Government 
resigned,  and  on  the  Soth  authority  to 
fix  the  Great  Seal  to  tho  SuppU- 
mental  Charter  anived  in  Dublin.  [Dr. 
B.\LLr  Hear.]  On  the  27th  of  June, 
when  the  Government  was  really  no 
longer  in  existence,  although  the  'soak 
of  office  had  not  been  transferred  to 
their  successors,  a  document  arrived  in 
Dublin  appointing  six  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Who  were  those 
six  nominees  of  the  Government  ?  They 
were  unexceptional  in  character,  but  of 
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oae  colour  in  politics  and  opinions. 
Among  these  additional  members  were 
the  present  Postmaster  General,  and  his 
near  relative  the  late  Lord  Dunraven,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  j  there  was  Mr,  0*Hagan, 
now  Lord  O'Hagan,  the  Catholic  Lord 
Chancellor;  there  was  Professor  Sulli* 
van  J  a  distinguished  Eoman  Catholic 
Professor  and  the  holder  of  a  Chair  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Duh- 
lin ;  there  was  Lord  Clermont,  who,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  is  brother  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
Ijord  Talbot  de  l^falahide,  a  respect- 
able old  Whig,  like  myself,  and  who 
was,  probably,  nominated  to  add  grace 
and  dignity  to  the  Senate.  All  these 
were  added  to  the  Senate  nine  days 
after  the  Government  had  really  ex- 
pired, and  many  of  those  forming  that 
Government  now  sit  on  the  Treasury 
bench.  What  happened  next  ?  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  Senate  discussed  the 
propriety  of  accepting  the  Supplemental 
Charter,  and  the  proposal  was  negatived 
by  the  single  vote  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Eobert  Peel),  who  hastened 
to  Ireland  to  urge  its  rejection*  But  on  the 
Gth  of  October  the  Supplemental  Charter 
was  again  before  the  Senate,  and  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9  ;  but  the 
majority  of  11  included  the  6  addi- 
tional members*  I  say,  then,  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  the  way  these 
things  are  done  in  Ireland  —  such 
things  would  never  hare  been  done  in 
the  light  of  day  in  England — does  not 
justify  us  in  encouraging  the  hope  that 
the  proposed  University  Council  would 
Becuro  the  approbation  of  impartial 
people.  The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
could  not  give  the  names  of  the  Councilp 
because  it  was  impossible  to  ask  anyone 
to  join  it  until  the  details  of  the  Bill 
had  been  settled.  Admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  **  servile  satellites  ^^  of  the  Go- 
vei*nment,  he  told  us  that  even  the  most 
servile  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  list  until  the  details  had  been  settled 
by  this  House.  But  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  applies  not  only  to  the  period 
before  the  second  reading,  but  to  the 
whole  subsequent  period  until  the  Com- 
mittee is  closed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
details  will  have  to  be  settled  without 
the  House  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  Council.  But  what 
about  the  House  of  Lords?  Is  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  so  utterly  insigni- 


ficant that  it  is  not  to  bo  taken  into 
account  ?  Is  the  Prime  Minister  going 
to  those  whom  be  purposes  asking  to  sit 
on  the  Council  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  is  closed,  and  wiU  he  say  to 
them— *^  You  see  what  the  Bill  is.  WiU 
you  be  on  the  Council  ?  Never  mind 
what  the  House  of  Lords  may  do."  This 
ia  trifling  with  the  House.  If  nomi- 
nated, the  Council  should,  at  least,  be 
small.  The  precedent  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Bills  was  good  in  this  respect, 
though  I  do  not  think  the  cases  parallel. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  they  were. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  :  The'  right  bon. 
Gentleman  entii'ely  misimderstood  me.  I 
was  anxious  to  give  to  the  House  all  the 
cases  that  were  in  any  degree  analogous, 
and  in  citing  these  cases  I  pointed  out 
the  broad  and  vital  difierences  between 
them  and  the  case  in  hand. 

Me.  BOirVT^.KIE  :  Then,  if  they  were 
in  *'any*'  degree  analogous,  they  were 
in  **  some  "  degree  analogous.  -  If  they 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  imder 
discussion,  they  need  not  have  been 
quoted.  I  do  not  think  them  analogous 
cases,  and  am  glad  the  Prime  Minister 
now  agrees  with  the  House  in  that 
matter, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  What  I  said 
just  now  referred  to  the  two  cases  of  tbe 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Acts. 

Me.  BOUYERIE:  I  am  glad  my 
hon.  Friends  below  the  gangway  join 
in  the  chorus  of  disapproval  of  this 
Council ;  but  my  hon.  Eriend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr,  Miall)  should 
remember  that  this  Council  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Bill  remaininp,  and,  if  he  is 
t/)  be  consistent,  ho  should  vote  against 
the  second  reading.  Now,  let  us  con- 
sider the  case  for  the  Bill  Having  lis- 
tened patiently  to  this  discUw^sion»  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  case  for  the  Bill  has 
absolutely  and  entirely  broken  down. 
That  case  was  two-fold,  as  put  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  based  fl^rst  on 
the  insufficiency  or  comparative  failure 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  on  the  religious  grievance 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  disposed  of 
the  first  point  so  completely  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  nothing 
to  oflor  in  reply  but  8<:»me  musty  extracts 
from  evidence  given  in  1867,  and  some 
quotations  from  a  book ;  but  the  latter 
had  been  taken  second-hand^  and  were 
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80  garbled,  not  by  the  right  hon  (Gentle- 
man, but  by  the  periodical  from  which 
he  procured  them,  that  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor whose  opinions  they  were  sup- 
posed to  express  has  written  to  the 
papers  to  say  they  were  exactly  contrary 
to  the  opinions  he  had  published.  [The 
Chancellok  of  the  Exchequer  :  I  quoted 
his  own  words.]  But  the  context,  which 
gave  the  words  quoted  an  exactly  oppo- 
site meaning,  was  omitted.  I  wonder  so 
experienced  a  practitioner  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  verify  the  ex- 
tracts before  quoting  them.  I  made 
the  same  mistake  myself  once.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  extracts  were  garbled 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  ;  he  found 
them  in  the  book,  and  took  them  from 
it  without  verifying  them.  I  have  done 
the  same  myself — a  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  blame 
him.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
QUEE :  They  are  accurate,  and  I  have 
verified  them.]  Well  that  was  all  the 
answer  given  with  regard  to  the  inade- 
quate provision  of  University  education 
— those  musty  extracts  from  a  Boman 
Catholic  review.  But,  after  all,  the  great 
question,  the  foundation  of  this  measure, 
is  the  educational  grievances  of  the 
Koman  Catholics.  Now  there  is  one 
remark  which  I  should  like  to  make  to 
the  House  with  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  question.  This  House  has  always 
understood — and  the  observation  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  Liberal  side — 
that  in  connection  with  these  University 
questions,  the  imposition  of  tests  was  the 
great  grievance  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. We  have  understood  that  test 
which  required  the  declaration  of  reli- 
gious belief,  or  the  selection  of  particular 
persons  to  discharge  general  duties  on 
account  of  their  religious  belief  was  a 
great  public  grievance.  Now  it  is  rather 
a  strange  light  to  view  the  matter  in,  that 
it  should  be  a  grievance  that  there  should 
be  no  tests  imposed  upon  Professors. 
The  real  grievance  alleged  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  is  not  that  tests  are  im- 
posed, but  that  they  are  not  imposed  to 
exclude  Professors  of  a  particular  belief 
from  teaching  in  the  University.  Now, 
where  are  wo  to  look  for  the  statement 
of  this  grievance  ?  Is  it  to  the  Prime 
Minister  or  to  the  temperate  and  mode- 
rate speech  of  such  distinguished  and 
highly  educated  gentlemen  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly)? 
Are  they  the  exponents  of  the  Boman 
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Catholic  grievance  in  this  matter  ?    Not 
at  all.     It  is  the  priests  and  the  Pre- 
lates  of   the  Eoman  Catholic    Church 
who  are  the  exponents  of  that   g^ev- 
ance — they  are  the   people  who    have 
made  the  demands  upon  this   House, 
they  are  the  people  who  have  agitated 
for  a  change  of  the  law,  they  are   the 
X)eople  who  are  the  mouthpiece  in  this 
matter  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  his  colleagues  to  deny 
that.     They  did  not  communicate,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  with  any  eminent  public 
layman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  with 
respect  to  this  Roman  Catholic  g^evance. 
Sir  George  Grey*s  letter  was  addressed 
to  Archbishop  M'Hale,  and  subsequent 
communications  were    carried   on  with 
Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  in  Ireland,  so  that  as  far  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  his  colleagues  are 
concerned    they    are  entirely  estopped 
from  disputing  that  the  Bishops  are  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  grievance.    And  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  is  exactly 
in  the  same  boat,  because  in  1868,  when 
he  commenced  the    same  inauspicious 
negotiations  through  Lord  Mayo,    the 
communications  were  carried   on   with 
two  Roman  Catholic  Prelates.     There- 
fore, it  must  be  taken  as  indisputable 
that  the  exponents  of  this  Roman  Ca- 
tholic grievance  are  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Prelates  of  Ireland.     I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,   because  they  are  the  natural   aris- 
tocracy of  the  Irish  people ;  they  are  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  by  their 
ability  and  high  character,  they  feel  the 
wants  of  their  flocks,  they  sympathize 
with  their  necessities,  they  are  many  of 
them  men  of  great  ability  and  education, 
and  perfectly  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to 
give  expression  to  the  wants  of  their 
people.     I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
disparage  these  rev.  Prelates ;  they  are 
entitled  to  express  those  sentiments  as 
much  as  any  one  among  ourselves.    They 
have  strong  opinions,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  make  those  opinions  known. 
But  what  are  their  demands?     They 
are  very  simple,  and  are  twofold.     They 
demand  endowment  for  their  University 
and  separate  education  for  their  flocks. 
The  demands  of  the  Bishops,  as  commu- 
nicated to  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1866,   are  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  views  they  had  theretofore  given 
expression  to.    They  say — 
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'•  Th«  result  of  the  mixed  srstem  of  education 
in  the  Qiiwn's  CoUegeSt  excluding,  as  it  docg^ 
the  influ#?nces  of  relit^iou,  is,  we  believe,  to  train 
tho  youthful  mind  in  irnlifferenti«m  to  every 
creeti  and  in  practical  infidelity^  which  tend  to 
Buhvert  the  Throne  as  well  fia  the  altar.  We 
have,  thoroforo,  deemed  it  our  duty*  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  our  Oiurch,  and  the 
wiadom  of  thia  teaching  m  eonlirmcd  by  ex^je- 
rience*  to  declare  these  iusrtitutions  r(>])lot^  with 
grave  and  intriTisic  drtn^*r  to  Uio  faith  and 
morale  of  our  docks.  Under  thcst^  circamstances 
Cathohcif  have  no  confidencu  in  them,  and  e4in 
never^  consisUfntly  with  their  religioujs  prin- 
ciplefl,  accept  them.  \ATiile  expressjniy  these 
fettlingai  wi;  deem  it  our  duty  apiin  to  declare 
emphatically  our  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
umted  aeadeinical  educAtiou,  im  which  the 
Ciucen's  Colleges  are  founded,  and  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  rcficated  dechinitions  of  out 
Church,  we  hold  to  ho  intrin^siwilly  ditngerouH 
to  the  fiiith  and  morals  of  Catholics,  In  the 
changoa  referred  to,  as  we  understand  them,  wo 
recogni/.e  a  token  of  the  willtngnetis  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  grant  an  instalment  of 
tho  justice  in  educational  matter  to  which  our 
flockt  are  entitled ;  but,  if  unaecampanied  by  an 
endowment  of  our  i'atholic  Univcrait>%  and  a 
peconatructiun  of  the  Clueen's  CoUegeHp  we  cannot 
regard  them  lis  satisfactory  to  tho  tJatholica  of 
Ireland.  Without  an  endowment,  the  propo&fd 
of  the  Government  would  coiiier  but  little,  if 
any  substantial  benefit  upon  our  Catholic  Uni- 
versity ;  for  degrees  can  tM3  obtained  through  the 
London  Univcrsit\%  and  property  can  be  acquirod 
and  tnmfimitted  ^dthout-a  charter  by  addling  of 
oert«i&  legal  expcdienta." 

Now,  there  is  most  distinctly  set  forth 
tho  demands  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates,  those  demands  have  been  con- 
tinually repeated  from  that  timo  to  thia ; 
they  were  repeated  in  1867  ;  they  were 
repeated  to  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  in  1868»  they  were  repeated  in 
1869 — I  think  the  passage  was  read  to 
the  House  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman) — and  they 
were  repeated  in  1871  in  words  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  read  Uj  the  House, 
This  is  from  tho  general  Pastoral  of  the 
Bishops  in  1871— 

**We  will  have  no  mixed  educfition;  the 
failure  of  the  Mmlel  Schools  and  of  the  Queen's 
Coneges,  where  tho  mixtHl  svBtera  is  pmeticjilly 
carried  out,  to  attract  Catholics  in  n  '  r- 

able  numbers  ought,  ere  now»  to  h;»  \ 

ourndex-8  of  this  our  tirm  rei*olve,     _     -  >* 

•ttrrondcr  to  the  State  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dron.  .  ,  ,  But  we  will  have  Catholic  education 
in  all  its  branches,  primary,  intermediate,  and 
University^ — that  is  to  say^  we  demand  for  you, 
and  you,  as  Catholic  parents,  demand  for  your- 
■elves,  the  legal  right  and,  aa  far  as  it  is  afforded 
to  others,  aid  from  the  State,  to  discharge  your 
duty  of  educating  your  children  in  accordance 
witn  the  dictatea  of  your  consciencoa,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  which  you 
are  members.  .  ,  .  In  union  with  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Bishops  of  the  CathoUc  world,  we  agsdn 


renew  our  often-rcjvoatedconderanalionof  mixed 
educati*;in  as  intrinsically  and  grievously  d;mger- 
ous  t^:*  faith  and  moi'ais,  and  tending  to  per- 
petuate disunion,  insubordination,  and  disa^ec^ 
tion  in  this  country/* 

There  can  be  no  mistake,  therefore,  that 
the  Bishops  have  struck  one  uniform 
note,  which  is  abhon*once  of  mixed  edu- 
cation or  institutions  tainted  with  mixed 
education.  My  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartiugton),  with  his  usual  candour  and 
fairness,  said  that  if  he  had  his  own 
way  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
endowment — that  is  to  say,  to  endowing 
the  Catholic  University,  an  opinion  which 
was  also  exi>ressed  in  so  many  words  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Govomment,  in  his  opening 
speech,  stated  that  he  could  not  enter- 
tain any  idea  of  that  kind.  Now  I 
must  confess,  if  this  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance ;  if  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
tho  sister  country  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  we  settle  this  question,  it  does 
Beem  strange  that  there  should  &it  in  tho 
same  Cabinet  to  decide  upon  this  impor- 
tant question  Gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  so  exactly  contrary.  I  confess  I 
should  have  thought  in  a  matter  of  first- 
class  importance  such  as  that  of  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  if  a  section  of 
tho  Government  had  a  distinct  opinion 
and  conviction  that  the  proper  settlement 
of  this  question,  the  proper  mode  of 
redressing  the  grievances  and  removing 
the  just  complaints  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics was  to  propose  an  endowment — 
I  say  I  should  have  thought  that  they 
were  bound  to  sepai*ate  themselves  from 
their  Colleagues  and  announce  that  opi- 
nion to  the  House.  It  may  be  an  old- 
fashioned  notion,  but  my  strong  impres- 
sion is  that  in  old  times,  at  any  rate, 
when  there  was  a  broad  division  of  opi- 
nion between  two  sections  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, those  two  sections  woidd  not  have 
combined  together  to  pt*opose  a  measure 
which  is  distinctly  contrary  to  the  views 
of  one  section  in  a  matter  on  which  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  a  great  part  of 
tho  kingdom  may  depend.  But  that  is 
an  affair  which  those  whom  it  concerns 
must  settle  for  themselves.  Now,  if  we 
grant  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  it  will  be  a  great  na- 
tional misfortune;  it  will  be  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
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of  tlie  gi*eat  body  of  our  countTym©n  in 
Scotland  and  England,  but,  I  believe, 
will  be  wrong  and  indefensible  as  a 
matter  of  educational  policy.  But  if  the 
Government  Bill  does  not  grant  those 
demands  and  does  not  pretend  to  grant 
them,  what  ia  the  use  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a 
sham  and  a  pretence,  assuming  that  the 
Bishops  are  the  legitimate  exponents  of 
the  demands  of  the  Ivoman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  that  their  claims  must  be 
satisfied,  to  propose  i^omething  that  will 
never  satisfy  tliom  ?  This  is  not  an  af- 
fair of  compromise,  a  thing  upon  which 
there  is  a  common  middle  ground  upon 
which  pooplo  can  stand.  There  is  no  com- 
pounding between  tlie  two  opinions^ — if 
you  have  mixed  education,  you  cannot 
have  separate  education,  if  you  have 
separate  education,  you  cannot  have 
mixed.  What  will  really  be  the  effect 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter  ?  Before  it  was  so  altered 
and  changed,  that  we  cannot  now  tell 
what  it  is,  it  was  a  semblance  of  mixed 
education,  with  the  idtimate  certainty 
that  it  would  become  a  denominational 
gystem  before  many  years.  This  scheme 
of  a  new  Dublin  University  is  proposed, 
with  all  its  limitations^  as  a  scheme  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  Fancy 
an  **  intelligent  foreigner*' — a  German 
Professor — going  to  Dublin  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  or  two^  if  this  Bill 
should  become  law,  attracted  by  the 
Idgh  reputation  of  Dublin  University, 
and  wishing  to  boeorae  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  study  there.  He  might, 
perhaps,  say — '*!  should  like  to  know 
who  is  your  Professor  of  MetaphysicB," 
and  the  answer  would  be — '*  Oh,  we 
have  no  Pnifessor  of  Metaphysics — it  is 
*  for  the  advancement  of  learning,'  *' 
*•  "NVho  is  your  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
Moral  PhUosophy  ?'*  *'0h,  wo  have  no 
Professor  of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy 
— it  is  *  for  the  advancement  of  lenming.*  '* 
*'  Who  is  your  Professor  of  Political 
Economy?*'  **  We  have  no  Professor 
of  Political  Economy — it  is  *  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.*  "  **  Don^t  you 
teach  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity? Have  you  no  Lectures  on  Poli- 
tical Economy — the  science  of  human 
wealth  and  happiness,  now  studied  in 
every  University  in  the  world  with  the 
greatest  success  ?  '*  **  No,  we  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  we  don*t  have  it 
for  me  advancement  of  learning.*'  Sir, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  bad  joke  to  pro- 
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pose  this  hampered,  stunted,  and  mawned 
education  for  the  higher  chiss  of  Ireland 
in  the  name  of  the   "  advancement  of 
learning.**     I  say  nothing  of  the  clause 
about  the  Professors  and  what  they  aro 
to  teach  •  but  I  wish  to  make  one  obser- 
vation  about  the  Professors.     I   think 
you  lose  sight  of  the  fattt  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  advantage  of  a  University 
education  is  not  that  which  is  derived  by 
the  students  under  the  examination  of 
the  Professor,  but  the  training  and  skill 
acquired  by  the  Professors  themselves  in 
the  subjects  they  teach  to  their  studeatA. 
Some  of  the  greatest  lights  in  the  world 
have  been  Professors  whose  minds,  from 
long  travelling  in  pai-ticular  grooves  of 
thought,  have  become  so  skilled  and  ac- 
complished  that   they  have   developed 
their  systems  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  have  a  more  striking  instance 
of  this  than  in  Adam  Smith.     Does  any 
man  think  that  if  he  had  been  left  simp^ 
alone  to  meditate  in  a  back  room  at  Kirk- 
aldy  over  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  that  h©  would  have   produced 
a  book  which  has  influenced  the  financial 
economy  and  taxation  of  all  countries  in 
the  civilized  world  ?    No,  it  was  because 
he  was  a  Professor,  always  travelling 
over  this  ground^  instilling  the  views  he 
had   developed    in  his  study   into   the 
minds  of  his  students,  that  he  became 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  *'  wealth 
of  nations,"   and  learnt  to   produce   a 
book   which  has  commercially  revolu- 
tionized the  world.     By  saying  you  wiH 
not  have  Professors  in  these  different 
high  branches  of  knowledge  you   are 
shutting  yourselves  oiit  from  some  of  the 
highest  advantages  of  civilization  and  in- 
sti'uction.  Tou  will  not  have  men  of  such 
distinction  as  Guizot,  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
or  iVdam  Smith.     I  will  not  trouble  tlio 
House  by  attempting  to  answer  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject 
of  an  examining  University.    My  right 
hon.   Friend  started  by  saying  that  he 
would  define  a  University,  and  he  ap* 
peared  to  give  a  definition  whidi  beet 
suited  himself,  and  then  he  said  * '  no* 
body  can   contest  my  view  of  what  a 
University  is^'*     That  definition  did  not 
meet  my  view.     Dr.  Johnson  had  a  brai  n 
equal  to  the  right  hon.  Oentleman,  and 
he  defines  a  University  to  be  •'  a  school 
where  all  the  Arts  and  Faculties  are 
taught  *' — not  examined,    I  venture  to 
set  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  against 
that  of  the  right  hon*  Gentleman*    An- 
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other  obBervation  I  wish  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  curiouB  result  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  instruction  in 
the  University^  is  this — that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Catholics  heing  that  that 
instruction  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  is 
**  godless,'*  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vei-nment  is  to  make  it  more  god- 
less than  before^  Theology  is  ex- 
cluded, biit  there  is  a  Professor  of 
Ethics  who  teaches  the  whole  scheme 
of  huTuan  duties ;  a  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics; a  Professor  of  History,  who 
illustrated  Divine  Providence  in  Modern 
History,  in  Queen's  Colleges.  So  far 
they  are  not  godless ;  but  to  make 
them  more  palatable  to  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics who  complained  of  their  being 
godless  you  make  them  more  godless 
still.  That  is  a  strange  mode  of  re- 
moving a  complaint  of  the  absence  of 
religious  instruction.  But  then  there  is 
this  question,  which  I  ask  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ;  he  produces  this  as  the 
just  demand  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
admitted  to  the  University,  and  have  all 
subjects  on  which  there  may  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  excluded  from  the 
teaching.  His  contention  is  that  it  is  a 
grievance  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  to  remove  it  you  are  to  prohibit  this 
course  of  instruction  in  the  University, 
How  is  he  to  distinguish  between  Dublin 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  Is  is  not 
as  much  a  right  of  an  EngUsh  Koman 
Catholic  gentleman  to  send  his  son  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  of  an  Irish 
Poman  Catholic  to  send  his  son  to  Dublin 
Univei'sity  ?  and  is  it  not  as  much  a 
grievance  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  have  lectures  on  Theology,  on 
Ethics,  and  Moral  Pliilosophy,  on  Poli- 
tical Economy  and  Modem  History,  as 
it  would  be  in  Dublin  ?  I  said  that,  on 
its  first  appearance,  the  scheme  of  the 
right  hon,  Gentleman  was  one  for  mixed 
education ;  but  I  must  confess  its  ulti* 
mate  result  would  be  denominational 
education.  In  20  years  you  would  find 
that  practically  it  would  have  that  result. 
And  so  it  was  represented  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  If  the  scheme  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, as  he  urged,  it  would  become  a 
Boman  Catholic  University ;  they  would 
hare  the  control  of  the  Council  j  they 
would  nominate  none  but  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Professors ;  they  would  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  higher  education 
ill  Ireland^  and  then  would  arrive  a  state 


of  things  which  everybody  but  the  Irish 
priests  and  Prelates  would  have  to  de- 
plore. That  was  the  final  result  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  recommended 
them  to  keep  in  view  as  a  reward  if  they 
assisted  the  Government  in  carrying  this 
Bill. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE : 
Certainly  not.  I  said  they  would  have 
their  fair  share. 

Me,  B0U\^ERIE  •  The  language  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the 
Roman  Catholics,  if  they  choose  to  malce 
a  vigorous  use  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  them,  will,  in  a  few  years* 
time,  be  enabled  to  do  all  the  v  want  to  do. 

Me.  CHICHESTER  EORTESCUE : 
I  said  the  Bill  will  give  them  all  the 
education  they  want. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE:  I  cannot  help 
thinking  if  this  Bill  pass  in  anything 
like  its  present  shape  the  result  will  bo 
in  20  years  to  establish  aTi  Oxford  of  the 
old  stamp  in  Dublin,  only  it  will  be 
Roman  Catholic  instead  of  Protestant, 
I  must  apologize  to  the  House  for  hav- 
ing occupied  so  much  of  their  time. 
This  certainly  is  a  most  serious  i^^uestion 
for  us  to  decide.     The  House  is  in  full 

Eossessionof  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
earing  upon  it.  To  my  mind  this  is  a 
renewal  of  an  old  struggle,  which  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  for  cen- 
turies. It  really  is  the  struggle  between 
the  laity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
clerg>%  who  think  they  ought  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  education,  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  merely  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  who  entertain  that  notion, 
it  is  a  favourite  idea  of  tlie  clergy  of  the 
Established  Chui-ch,  who  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
education  in  their  own  hands.  Any  one 
who  looks  into  the  history  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  the  time  of  Charles  IE 
will  see  that  the  object  was  that  the  in- 
struction of  College^  University,  and 
School  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Established  Chm'ch.  But  this  is  an  old 
struggle^  much  older  than  that.  It  was 
carried  on  under  our  PJantagenet  and 
Tudor  Kings,  culminating  in  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  efforts  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  maintain  her  throne.  It  was 
carried  on  in  1688,  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  finding  a  Sovereign 
to  their  mind,  endeavoured  to  enforco 
their  views  as  to  the  mode  of  governing 
this  country  against  the  will  of  the 
{Second  Keadinq — Foui<i\  J^i^Kl, 
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people.  With  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  LiskeaiS  (Mr.  Horsman)  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  renewal  of  that 
struggle.  I  believe  this  Bill  would  be 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
inadvertently  fallen  into  a  mistake  in 
describing  what  he  had  said  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  concurrent  endowment.  He  be- 
leved  that  what  he  said  was  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was 
a  remedy  applicable  in  the  present  state 
of  things.  Ho  then  tried  to  show  that 
in  his  opinion  the  endowment  of  a 
Eoman  Catholic  College  would  be  the 
inauguration  of  a  policy  not  of  equality, 
but  of  inequality. 

Mr.  EONAYNE  said,  that  being  so 
new  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  did  not 
intend  taking  part  in  this  debate ;  but 
he  felt  compelled  in  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents to  protest  against  the  astounding 
statements  he  had  heard  made  by  hon. 
Members  for  Scotch  and  English  consti- 
tuencies as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic 
laity  on  the  subject  of  denominational 
education.  It  had  been  frequently  al- 
leged during  the  debate  that  this  was  a 
question  of  the  Irish  Bishops  solely,  and 
not  of  the  laity.  Now,  he  claimed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment most  emphatically.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  recently  returned  for 
one  of  the  most  Catholic  constituencies 
in  Ireland  —  a  constituency  long  and 
justly  distinguished  for  intelligence,  love 
of  learning,  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  He  never  asked  a  priest  or 
a  Bishop  for  his  vote  or  interest,  and 
was  elected  under  the  Ballot,  and  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  had  ever  been 
poUed  for  any  candidate  on  any  previous 
occasion.  Moreover,  ho  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instructions,  directions,  or 
communications  of  any  kind  on  the 
question  before  the  House  from  either 
priest  or  Bishop.  Ho  therefore  claimed 
to  represent  the  laity  as  independently 
of  ecclesiastical  influence  as  any  hon. 
Member  of  the  House,  and  ho  could 
assure  the  House,  so  vital  did  his  con- 
stituency consider  the  question  of  de- 
nominational education,  that  if  he  was 
not  an  advocate  for  it,  he  would  not 
poll  60  votes  of  the  Catholic  laity  of 
Cork.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  be- 
cause it  established  denominational  edu- 
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cation    in    Ireland    by   endowing    the 
Protestants  and  leaving  the    CatholiGs 
without  anything,  because  it  would  per- 
petuate Protestant  ascendancy   and  all 
kinds  of  struggling  and  bickering  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land.     As  influence  in  the  University 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  representation 
of  Colleges,  Bishops  and  priests  should 
necessarily  use  every  pressure    to  in- 
duce Catholic  students   to    attend   ex- 
clusively Catholic  Colleges ;  Protestants 
would   gravitate  to  Trinity,   the  Pres- 
byterians would  have  Belfast  to  them- 
selves, and  the  Catholics  would  not  have 
the  means  to  provide   Professors   and 
teachers  adequate  to  bringing  up  their 
young  men  to  compete  with  those  from 
the  other  Colleges.     The  people  would 
never   separate  themselves    from  their 
priests  and  Bishops.    If  a  man  in  Ireland 
changed  his    religion  he  was   said  to 
change  his  country.     Secular  education 
was  contrary  te  the  spirit  of  the  people ; 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and   Catholic 
were  equally  eager  for  denominational 
education ;   Protestants    and   Presbyte- 
rians would  not  send  their  children  to 
Catholic    schools;   and  the   attachment 
of  the  people  to  denominational  educa- 
tion was  shown  by  what  they  would 
subscribe  to  maintain  it.     He  objected 
to  the  higher  education  of  Ireland  being 
handed  over,  as  it  would  be  by  the  Bill, 
to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  for  the  28  mem- 
bers of  the  Coimcil  were  to  be  selected 
by  the  Crown,  which  meant  the  Castle 
of  Dublin ;  and  then  in  ten  years,  groups 
of  four  were  to  be  nominated — one  by 
the  Crown,  which  was  the  Castle  ;  another 
by   the   Council,    wliich   had    been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown ;  another  by  the 
Professors,  who  had  boon  appointed  by 
the  Council,  nominated  by  the  Crown  ; 
so  that  successive  appointments   would 
bo  made  at  the  Castle.     He  objected  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  as  Chancellor,  bo- 
cause  he  must  be  a  partizan  ;  the  exi- 
gency of  party  might  put  him  in  office 
for  a  week  ;  and  the  highest  honour  of 
the  Universitj'  ought  not  to  bo  given  to 
a  stranger  who  might  bo  an  inhabitant 
of  Dublin  for  a  week  only.     Further,  ho 
objected  to  the   destruction   of  Trinity 
College,    because,    although    they   had 
much  to  complain  of  in  reference  to  the 
bigotry  and  exclusiveness  that  had  pro- 
bailed  in  that  College,  yet  they  all  wished 
to   see  that   University  preser\'ed,    for 
in  its    distinguished   alumni   all  Irish- 
men took  a  national  pride.     The  great 
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Edmund  Burke  said  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  rcligioii  in  Ireland  should  be 
upheld  with  respect  and  veneration,  and 
should  bo  prt^vided  with  tlie  means  of 
educating  her  children.  The  Presby- 
terians were  themselves  the  advocates  of 
denominational  education,  as  he  would 
show  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  T/(tf  Times  of  that  morning,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Magee  College, 
who  said — 

"  The  position  of  the  pn  Hl.v^riin  people  is 
much    mifliimLTstot>d.      V  h  have  no 

ohjoctioQ  to  dtnoniinationiii  a  for  thcm- 

selvGs  ;  thoy  only  object  to  givo  dunoniinational 
education  to  Catholic?* ;  but  X  know  tht)  feeling' 
of  tho  PrcHbytman  Church,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  l^neshytenan  love  of  mixed  education 
aimply  means  hatred  of  Catholic*,  and  that  its 
tfue  nature  wiU  appear  the  moment  the  aj'^teni 
threatens  to  endanger  not  Catholicism,  but  Cal- 
^^niam.'* 

From  his  short  experience  of  that  House 
he  was  disposed  to  tliink  that  the  Libe* 
rak  within  it  entertained  a  similar  feel- 
ing in  respect  to  denominational  educa- 
tion— they  were  extremely  liberal  in 
desiring  it  for  all  religious  persuasions  ex- 
cept the  Eoman  Catholics.  In  Cork,  which 
city  he  had  the  honour  to  reprovsent,  the 
Boman  Catholics  lived  upon  terms  of 
social  equahty  and  harmony  with  their 
Protestant  and  dissenting  fellow  citizens. 
They  had  no  quarrels  about  religion, 
and  it  was  only  on  political  subjects  that 
they  evinced  any  serious  antagonism. 
Uis  impreasion  of  the  Liberals  of  Eng- 
land was*  that  their  liberality  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  Cromwell,  who, 
when  asked  by  the  people  of  New  Eoss 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  replied,  **  I 
never  interfere  with  any  man's  con- 
grience,  but  wherever  the  Parliament  of 
Eogland  rules  there  shall  be  no  mass:** 
Me.  M'CLTTRE:*  The  hon.  Member 
for  Derry  (Mr.  C\  E*  Lewis)  has  called 
upon  me^  as  having  some  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  to  say 
how  they  view  this  question.  My  reply 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  is 
fi'eely  to  grant  to  others  all  that  they 
ask  for  themselves.  They  generally 
desire  to  see  the  matter  settled  upon  a 
broad  liberal  basis,  and  they  seek  for  no 
special  privilege  or  advantage  for  them- 
selves or  their  Church.  I  may  quote  in 
illustration  of  this  one  sentence  from 
the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  the 
Hover  of  a  series  of  Besolutions  on  this 
Bill,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  on 
Wednesday.  He  said  he  had  strong 
sympathy  with  the  avowed  objects  of 


the  BiU  to  extend  University  education 
in  Ireland,  without  any  respect  to  sect 
or  party,  throwing  open  its  doors  to 
Irishmen  of  every  denomination,  and  yet 
guarding  the  religious  convictions  of  aU. 
Believing  that  thia  Bill  has  been  framed 
with  an  earnest  desii'e  to  remove  all  rea- 
sonable causes  of  complaint,  and,  if 
po^^sible,  to  unite  all  in  the  promotion  of 
the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  I  con- 
sider that  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  to  my 
country  if  I  did  not  vote  for  its  second 
reading,  that  its  different  provisions  may 
be  discussed  in  Committee.  I  might,  if 
X  had  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate,  have 
spoken  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
matters  which  we  may  ctmsider  require 
modification ;  but  I  will  not  now  do  so. 
I  may,  however,  reraai'k  that,  while  my 
friends  might  have  confidence  that  the 
first  Council  named  by  the  House  would 
co-operate  cordially  in  carrying  out  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  they  dread  the  effect 
of  introducing  tlie  representation  of 
denominational  Colleges,  as  such,  on  the 
Council.  I  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  on  the  importance 
of  supporting  provincial  Colleges.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  he  laid  down,  By 
this  measure,  between  Trinity  College 
and  the  proposed  University,  £100,000 
per  annum  will  bo  spent  on  collegiate 
purposes  in  Xhiblin,  while  Belfast  C/ol- 
k-ge  win  be  left  with  only  £8,000  or 
£10,000  a  year — a  most  inadequate  sup- 
port, not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  hold 
its  position.  Several  hon.  Members 
have  made  reference  to  educational  estab- 
lishments in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They 
must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  have  correct  informa- 
tion»  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  Among  other  errors, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee  (the  O'Don- 
oghue)  spoke  of  Quoen^s  College,  Bel- 
fast, as  Presbyterian,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  (Mr,  Osborne)  re- 
peated the  statement.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  completely  nonsectarian. 
There  are  Professors  and  students  of  all 
denominations.  Without  going  minutely 
into  statistics,  I  may  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  although  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  Presbyterians,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  when  we  remember 
that  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
from  which  most  of  them  come,  are  very 
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largely  Presbyterian,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  belong  to  other 
churches.  I  find  by  the  last  Betum  that 
from  1850  to  1871  it  has  been  attended 
by  1,465  Presbyterian  students  and  819 
of  other  denominations.  The  ]Roman 
Oatholics  -have  certainly  been  in  the 
minority.  There  have  been  only  142. 
The  hon.  Members  may  have  confounded 
Queen* s  College  with  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  College,  "which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  State.  The  students  of 
Queen's  College  have  all  been  resident 
and  attending  the  lectures,  and  their 
attainments  have  been  such  as  to  reflect 
credit  on  themselves  and  their  Professors. 
I  could  procure  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  a  list  of  successful  students, 
who,  going  direct  from  the  College, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other 
means  of  ins^uction,  have  taken  the 
highest  places  in  the  public  examina- 
tions. Belfast  has  a  large  and  increasing 
population,  which  promises  ere  long  to 
exceed  that  of  Dublin.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Ulster,  which  contains  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  very  many  of 
that  class  who  would  send  their  sons  to 
a  College  if  not  far  distant  from  their 
homes.  This  College,  which  might  be 
styled  the  College  of  Ulster,  shomd  cer- 
tainly have  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  extend  its  operations,  to  raise 
the  status  of  its  Professors,  and  give 
more  encouragement  to  the  students.  I 
dare  not  now  propose  that  the  new  Uni- 
versity should  be  in  Belfast ;  but  this  I 
can  imdertake,  that,  if  Belfast  College 
receives  such  support  as  its  proved  effi- 
ciency merits,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties offered ;  and  if  intermediate  schools 
should  be  established  throughout  the 
province,  which  I  hope  will  be  ere  long, 
its  halls  will  be  iilled  to  overflowing,  and 
Ulster,  will  soon  rival  Scotland  in  the 
number  of  its  students.  In  what  I  now 
say  I  am  only  giving  expression  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  Ireland,  and 
when  wo  go  into  Committee  I  hope  the 
Ulster  Members  will  be  present  and 
give  their  assistance  in  having  the  claims 
of  Ulster  fully  recognized.  In  making 
this  special  appeal  I  am  not  to  be 
understood  as  depreciating  in  any  way 
the  claims  of  Cork  and  Galway.  I  must 
apologize  to  the  House  for  speaking  so 
much  of  Belfast;  but  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do  so,  because  so  fSeur  as  edu- 
Mr.MClure 


cational  questions  are   oonoemed,   the 
North  of  Ireland  seems  to  be  to  many 
of  the  speakers  a  terra  ineognita.  Trinity 
College,   to  which  many  are  attached, 
and  which  has  in  its  time  served  well 
the  cause  of  learning,   was   originally 
more    liberal    in    constitution   than  it 
afterwards  became.    Its  first  two  elected 
fellows  were  Presbyterians,  and  its  first 
two  regular  and  official  Provosts  were 
Nonconformists.    When  Laud    became 
Chancellor,  finding  its  statutes,  according 
to  his  ideas,  too  favourable  to  religious 
liberty,  he  obtained  the  Eoyal  Assent  to 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  academic 
education    all  who  were    not    attested 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Established 
Church.     About  160  years  afterwards 
the  authorities  at  the  College  admitted 
those  who    had    been  excluded,    sub- 
sequently   placing    some    scholarships 
within  their  reach,  and  they  have  lately 
expressed  their  willingness  to  make  fur- 
ther concessions.    Now,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  their  idea  is  that,  if 
this  Bill  can  be  defeated,  the  measure 
proposed    by   the    hon.    Member    for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  will  be  put  for- 
ward.    But  do  they  for  one  moment 
believe  that  this  would  now  approach  to 
a  settlement  of  the  University  question? 
I  would  wish  to  give  all  honour  to  Tri- 
nity College;   but  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  has  been,  I  may  say  for 
centuries,  exclusive.  It  is  still  the  school 
of  theolog}'  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that  Church  must,  under  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  long 
have  a  decided  predominance  in  its  Go- 
vernment. It  is  just  possible  that  Presby- 
terians and  Roman  Catholics,    if  now 
admitted,  might,  within  a  century,  ob- 
tain an  equal  position.     Not  until  then 
would  the  University  assume  a  national 
character,  and  cease  to  be  more  or  less 
a  denominational  institution.   Has  it  not 
been  acknowledged  by  statesmen,  and 
shown,  even  by  debates  in  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  that  to  stereo- 
type and  maintain  Trinity  College  in 
its  present  privileges  and  endowments 
would  make  out  an  unanswerable  case 
for  the  establishment  of  another  great 
denominational  University  on  an  equal 
footing  ?    Remembering  how  the  future 
of  Ireland  is  bound  up  in  a  fair  and 
liberal  solution  of  this  question,  I  would 
implore  all  to  approach  it,  laying  aside 
**  private  interests,  preiudioes,  and  par- 
tial affections,"  and  seek  to  lay  the  found- 
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ation  of  a  system  whicli  may  continue 
for  oonturies  to  enlighten  and  elevate 
every  province  and  district  of  that 
land. 

The  U'CONOR  DON  said,  that  at 
the  oominencomcnt  of  the  debate  yester- 
day, a  very  able  epeeoh  was  delivered 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  in  which  he  described  it  as  a  Bill 
for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
mixed  and  secular  education  in  Ireland. 
If  tliut  description  were  a  correct  one 
he  (the  O^Conor  Don)  unhesitatingly 
said  that  was  the  worst  measure  over  in- 
troduced on  the  question  of  University 
education  for  Ireland.  He  denied  that 
the  Roman  Cathohe  lait}*^  of  Ireland 
were  favourable  to  mixed  education^  and 
if  he  was  pained  at  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  said,  he  was 
more  60  when  he  found  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  speaking^  later  in 
the  debate,  had  not  uttered  a  single  word 
indicating  that  he  difiFered  in  any  way 
from  the  description  given  of  the  mea- 
sure by  his  Colleague  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  of  Oxford,  If 
that  description  was  oorroct,  it  was  in 
itself  the  sevei*est  condemnation  that 
could  be  passed  upon  the  Bill.  It  was 
not  the  description  given  of  the  Bill  by 
the  Prime  Minister  when  he  inti*oduoed 
it.  That  right  hon.  Grentleman  had 
very  clearly  stated  why  a  Bill  upon  the 
subject  was  necessary.  It  was  necessary 
to  meet  a  grievance  existing  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  whose  con- 
dition as  regards  University  education 
was  described  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man as  miserably  and  scandalously  bad, 
and  this  grievance  would  not  be  i-e- 
moved  by  the  extension  of  mixed  or 
secular  education.  Nobody  in  Ireland, 
and  least  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics, 
had  asked  for  the  extension  and  per- 
petuation of  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion. Their  complaint  was  that  this 
system,  to  which  they  conscientiously 
objected,  was  the  only  one  offered  to 
them*  Their  grievance,  as  was  clearly 
stated  in  a  lay  declaration  signed  by 
the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics,  was  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  were  precluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  University  education,  its 
honours,  and  emoluments  on  account  of 
their  religious  convictions  respecting  the 
existing  systems,  those  systems  being 
the  Protestant  system  of  the  University 


of  Dublin  and  the  secular  or  mixed 
system  of  the  Que  en*  s  University  and 
Colleges.  But  although  the  Prime 
Minister  had,  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
really  comprehended  the  grievance  which 
existed,  neither  the  House  nor  the  country 
had  yet  been  able  to  realize  its  nature. 
During  the  gi*eat©r  part  of  that  debato 
that  grievance  had  been  rather  ignored 
or  denied  than  appreciated  in  its  true 
character  and  strength.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  lor  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Horsman)  had  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in 
regard  to  that  subject  were  divided 
into  three  distinct  and  hostile  canxps — 
hrst,  the^Ultramontane  clergy;  secondly, 
the  gentry  and  the  intelligent  laity ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  first  class  alone  being  in  favour 
of  rehgious  education.  He,  however,  de- 
nied that  there  w*as  any  such  separation 
among  the  CathoHos  of  Ireland.  The  de- 
claration to  which  he  had  abeady  alluded 
was  entirely  of  lay  ox4gin,  and  yet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  al- 
leged that  this  was  a  priest^s  question, 
and  that  the  laity  cared  nothing  about  it. 
He  maintained  that  the  agitation  against 
secular  or  mixed  education  in  Ireland 
was  shared  by  the  laity,  and  he  pointed, 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  to  the  meet- 
ings held  all  over  Ireland  in  1871 
and  1872,  but  especially  to  a  meeting 
held  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1871,  in 
Gal  way,  at  which  resolutions  were  moved 
and  seconded  by  independent  Roman 
CathoHc  gentlemen,  and  carried,  con- 
demning any  attempt  to  force  on  the 
Irish  people  a  **  godless  system**  of 
education,  as  a  phase  of  persecution 
more  intolerable  than  any  to  which 
their  fathers  were  ever  subjected  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  characterizing  the  Go- 
vernment model  schools  and  the  Queen^s 
Colleges  as  **  monuments  of  impiety  and 
injustice.**  That  the  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported these  resolutions  w^ere  actiiig  freely 
and  independently  of  clerical  dictation 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  months 
afterwards,  at  an  election  in  the  coimty 
of  Gal  way,  they  were  arrayed  on  ono 
side  and  the  Catholic  clergy  on  the  other. 
The  opposition  manifested  by  the  priests 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway,  and  the 
support,  nevertheless,  given  him  by  the 
Catholic  gentry t  formed  an  unprecedented 
occurrence,  yet  that  hon.  Member  in  hii* 
address  to  the  electors  was  obliged  to 
advocate  in  the  strongest  possible  way  de- 
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nominational  education — a  proof  that  on 
this  point  all  classes  of  Catholics  were 
agreed.  He  attributed  the  defects  of 
the  Bill  to  an  impression  prevalent  in 
this  country  that  a  large  section  of  the 
Catholic  laity  favoured  mixed  education ; 
but  if  such  a  feeling  existed  it  would  be 
expressed,  and  he  challenged  anyone  to 
cite  a  single  meeting  at  which  a  ]Roman 
Catholic  had  given  utterance  to  any 
opinion  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  that  the  miserable  liberty  given 
by  the  Bill  to  Boman  Catholics  of  com- 
peting for  University  degrees  and  honours 
would  result  in  their  obtaining  the  entire 
control  of  the  now  University  proved  his 
real  conviction  of  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  denominationalism.  But  could 
there  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of 
Home  Bule  than  the  action  taken  on  this 
occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  in  every 
constitutional  manner  expressed  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  denominational 
education,  and  yet,  whilst  the  other  edu- 
cational religious  bodies  in  that  country 
were  endowed,  the  Prime  Minister  dared 
not  pronounce  that  word  in  connection 
with  Roman  Catholics.  The  result  of 
this  continued  refusal  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  Roman  Catliolics  of  Ireland 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
people  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
would,  if  the  matter  rested  with  them, 
devote  part  of  the  Church  surplus  to 
such  a  purpose,  must  lead  to  very  strong 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  support  it,  for  he 
had  groat  faith  in  the  principle  of  deno- 
minationalism ;  ho  roniouibored  tliat  tlio 
primary  scliools  had  been  made,  through 
the  irresistible  force  of  tho  public  feel- 
ing of  tlie  country,  denominational ; 
and  ho  believed  denominational  Colleges 
might — and,  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
prospect,  would — compete  successfully 
with  their  endowed  rivals,  giving  them 
a  strong  claim  whenever  the  question 
came  to  be  reconsidered.  The  con- 
denmation  of  the  measure  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  had  altered  the 
position,  but  this  alone  would  not  have 
affected  his  course,  for  he  would  not 
hold  his  seat  for  an  hour  on  condition 
of  yielding  his  convictions  in  such  a  case. 
In  spite  of  this  condemnation,  he  should 
have  supported  the  second  reading  had 
the  Government  evinced  a  readiness  to 
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concede  certain  alterations^  such  as  the 
excision  of  the  teaching  fiinctions  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  now  Univer- 
sity.    For  his  part  he  would  prefer,  as 
an  alternative,  a  mere  Examining  Board 
to  a  mixed  secular  College.      He  could 
not  conceive  for  what  reason  the  Go- 
vernment had  introduced  this  element 
of  discord  into  the  Bill,  an  element  that 
had  given  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  now  to  contend,  and  e^)e- 
cially  in  connection  with  the  "  g»&£r8^£» 
clauses."      He  entirely  repudiated  the 
statement  that  the  Catholics   were  in 
favour  of  the  exclusion  of  those  branches 
of   learning  for  which    no   Professors 
were  provided  in  this  measure,  and  also 
the  allegation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  that  the  "ffag- 
ging  clauses  "  sprang  from  the  SyllM>us, 
or  some  other  Catholic  source.     These 
clauses  had  been  framed,  simply  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing any  mixed  system  of  education  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,   where   religious 
convictions  were  strong.     He  altogether 
repudiated  the  idea  that  Catholics  had 
asked  for  or  approved  of  this    exclu- 
sion.    In  Boman  Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  the  subjects  which  those  clauses 
would  exclude  from  the  examinations 
were  not  only  not  excluded,  but  were 
taught,  and  students  from  the  Catholic 
Colleges  were  most  successful  answerers 
in  those  subjects  at  the  London   Uni- 
versity.    Great,  however,  as  had  been 
his  objection  to  the  Bill,  it  had   been 
strengthened  by  what  occurred  within 
the  last  24  hours.     Tho  right  hon.  Gent- 
leman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  winding  up   the  debate   last   night, 
gave  up  everything  which  tho  lioman 
Catholics  vahied,  and  retained,  by  not 
leaving   open  to   exclusion,  everything 
to    which    they    objected.      The    right 
hon.   Gentleman,    speaking   on    behalf 
of    the    Government,    virtually    aban- 
doned tlie  proposition  to  have  one  Uni- 
versity for   Ireland — the   incorporation 
of  Queen's  University  in  the  New  Uni- 
versity— the  abolition  of   the    Queen's 
College  at  Galway,   the    affiliation    of 
Colleges,  and,  therefore,  their  represen- 
tation on  the  Council  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity.    The  only  thing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    considered  it  necessary   to 
retain  was  the  proposed  largely  endowed 
teaching    secmar    University.      Under 
these  circumstances,  what  was  his  mani- 
fest duty  in  reference  to  tho  Bill  ?     It 
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was  with  considerable  pain  that  he 
arrived  at  the  conelufiion^  but  his  clear 
duty  was  to  vote  againet  its  eecond 
readiDg. 

Mr/DODSON  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  Members  who^  throug-h  good  and 
evil  report,  had  supported  his  Hon, 
Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr* 
Fawcett)  in  hi  a  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
qnoRtion  of  Irish  University  Education, 
and  he  thought  their  thanks  were  due 
to  his  hon.  Friend  for  the  perseverance 
and  courage  which  lie  had  displayed  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  forced  the 
hand  of  the  Government  upon  it.  What- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  the  present 
Bill,  ho  congratulated  his  hon.  Friend 
that  the  principles  of  his  measure  had 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely  and  unani- 
mously, adopted,  for  throughout  this 
debate  not  one  word  had  been  said 
against  the  abolition  of  tests  in  Trinity 
College*  With  i-egard  to  tliis  unfortn- 
nate  Bill  of  the  Government,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  fate  of  the  bat  in  the 
fable,  which  was  attacked  by  birds  for 
being  a  beast,  and  by  beasts  for  being  a 
binl.  It  was  denounced  by  secularists 
for  being  sectarian,  and  by  denomina- 
tion alists  for  being  secular.  On  the  one 
band,  they  were  told  that  it  gave  every- 
tliing  to  the  Koman  Catholics;  on  the 
other,  that  it  gave  them  nothing.  They 
were  assured  by  some  that  it  took  too 
niurh  fiTim  Trinity  College,  by  others 
that  it  lef^  Trinity  College  too  much. 
Agjiin,  they  were  informed  on  one  side 
that  it  destroyed  mixed  education,  on 
tlie  other  that  it  perpetuated  godless 
education.  Those  charges  were  made, 
sometimes  generally,  sometimes  particu- 
larly. The  Bill  did  not  exclude  logic 
from  the  new  Irish  University.  The 
Professor  who  filled  that  Chair  would 
find  ample  field  to  illustrate  by  reference 
to  this  debate  the  doctrine  of  contraries, 
sub-contraries,  contradictories,  and  sub- 
alterns. The  discussion  had  mainly 
turned  upon  five  points — the  affiliation, 
or  rather  the  mechanism  for  the  aliilia- 
tion,  of  Colleges,  the  composition  of  the 
Governing  Council,  the  extinction  of  the 
Queen^s  University,  the  suppression  of 
Galway  College,  and  the  fimitation  of 
education  by  the  exclusion  of  certain 
subjects  from  the  Chairs  and  curriculum 
of  the  now  University.  The  speech  of  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he 


should  refer — as  he  had  intended  to  do — 
to  each  of  these  points.  They  had  now 
been  told  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  subversion  of 
Galway  College  were  merely  incidents  of 
the  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  the  Cliief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  previously  informed 
them  that  the  limitation  in  the  subjects 
of  teaching  and  of  examination  were 
only  ornaments — or,  at  least,  appendages 
— to  the  Bill.  There  remained  the 
question  of  the  affiliation  of  Colleges  and 
the  composition  cf  the  Governing  Body. 
These  were  rather  matters  of  detaO.  The 
provisions  as  to  the  former  were  inade- 
quate— those  as  to  the  latter  were  elabo- 
rate, but  unsatisfactory.  Some  Colleges 
were  to  be  aililiated,  perhaps  against  their 
wish,  by  insertion  in  the  blank  Schedule. 
Others  might  be  affiliated  hereafter, 
but  under  the  Bill  as  it  stood  it  would 
be  open  to  the  Council  to  reject  Colleges 
which  would  strengthen  the  University, 
and  to  accept  Colleges  which  would 
lower  the  standard  of  University  educa- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  admitted 
the  weakness  of  that  part  of  the  Bill, 
but  had  offered  to  provide  some  safe- 
guards against  a  wholesale  introduction 
of  C^DUeges  of  a  character  likely  to  lower 
tbe  chaiacter  of  the  University.  Tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  the 
same  offer  with  regard  to  the  College 
representation  on  the  Governing  Body  ; 
but  as  in  neither  instance  had  the 
saleguards  to  be  proposed  been  laid 
before  them  in  print,  they  were  unablo 
to  form  any  adequate  opinion  of  their 
value.  It  was,  however,  evident  that 
safe  means  might  be  provided  to  regu- 
late such  a  system.  It  was  useless  now 
to  attempt  to  discuss  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  would  or  woidd  not  have  been 
wiser  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
furnished  them  with  a  list  of  the  28 
members  who  were  to  form  the  Council. 
But  he  entirely  repudiated  the  theory 
that  seemed  to  have  been  adopted  by 
some  hon.  Members^  that  when  the  list 
of  members  of  which  the  Council  was  to 
be  composed  was  once  laid  before  the 
House,  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
House  to  alter  and  amend  it;  and  he  also 
rejected  the  idea  that  when  the  28 
names  were  submitted  there  were  in 
tbe  House  no  hon.  Members  compe- 
tent to  scrutinize  the  list,  and  say  whe- 
ther the  right  men  had  been  selected. 

[^Second  Etading — Fmrth  Night, 
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The  proposed  Council  was  objected  to 
on  the  broad  ground  that  it  would  be 
a  State -appointed  Council.  The  present 
case  was,  however,  different  fiom.  the 
cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridgei  in  each 
of  which  we  only  had  to  recast  an  exist- 
ing academical  body,  whereas  here  we 
had  also  to  provide  for  the  introduction 
of  new  elements.  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  nominated  Council  in 
the  first  instance.  He  hoped,  neverthe- 
less, it  might  be  sufficient  to  nomi- 
nate a  portion,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
elected  by  the  graduates.  Objection 
had  been  made  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  as  Chancellor  of  the 
new  University.  In  these  objections 
he  shared.  Many  of  them  believed 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  a  mis- 
chievous and  expensive  sham ;  but  apart 
from  that,  he,  for  one,  thought  it  would 
be  more  in  the  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion that  some  Itoyal  personage  should 
consent  to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  new  National  University  of  Lre- 
land.  Those,  however,  were  matters 
rather  for  Committee  than  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  had 
said,  on  the  previous  evening,  that  the 
Bill,  wliioh  was  universally  condemned, 
might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  have 
been  universally  approved.  K  that  were 
so,  why  should  they  not,  after  the  speech 
doliverod  on  the  previous  evening  by 
tho  right  hon.  Gontloman  the  Secretary 
for  War,  go  into  Committee  and  put  the 
Bill  into  whatever  shape  thoy  pleased  ? 
Tho  incidonts  of  tho  Bill  wore  gone, 
tho  appendages  of  the  Bill  were  gone, 
and  all  tho  rest  had  been  declared  open 
to  amondmont.  Among  other  things, 
thoy  would  have  to  alter  tlie  title  of 
the  Bill,  because  although  it  was  called 
tho  "  University  Education  Bill,"  it 
contained  nothing  directly  relating  to 
education  except  tlie  exclusion  of  Mo- 
dern History  and  Moral  Philosophy.  It 
would  be  bettor,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  example  set  in  the  case  of  the  mea- 
sures relating  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  were  entitled  **  University  of  Ox- 
ford BUI,  * '  and  *  *  University  of  Cambridge 
Bill."  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  T  Colonel  Wilson- 
Patton)  had  spoken  of  me  House  being 
called  upon  to  discuss  a  blank  Bill ; 
though  he  afterwards  declared  that  the 
Bill  did  contain  two    principles  —  the 
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destmctioiL  of  aa  old  nnhrenAfcy,   and 
the  oonstmctioiL  of  a  new  TTniTenity; 
but  the  Bill  asked  no  one  to  destroy  the 
old  University  without  seeing  what  was 
to  be  instituted  in  its  place.     His  right 
hon.  Friend  also  had  said  that  one  by 
one  every  provision  but  one   that  had 
been  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
Bill  had  been  given  up,  and  that  now 
even  that  one,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  had  been  surrendered ;  and  he 
asked,  if  all  this  was  abandoned,  what 
was  left  ?    Well,  there  was  left  of  the 
Bill  that  which  had  been  comparatively 
little  discussed,  and  which  noDody  pro- 
posed to  abandon,  the  establishment  of 
a  National  University,  to  which  Colleges, 
whether  denominational  or  undenomina- 
tional,  might  become  affiliated.      The 
hon.    Member    for    Boscommon    (The 
O'Conor  Don)  had.  said  he  would  have 
supported  the  Bill  if  it  had  proposed  an 
examining  instead  of  a  teaching  body. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
its  being  altered  in  Committee  in  that 
sense,  nor  would  it  be  a  greater  conces- 
sion than  others  which  the  Qt>vemment 
teas  willing  to  adopt.     And  if  the  oh- 
ject  of  the  Government  was  to  carry  a 
measure  which  should  reconcile  the  views 
of  different  parties,  he  could  not  see  any 
fundamental  objection  to  such  an  altera- 
tion.    With  regard  to  his  Motion  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
was  anxious  to  explain  that  it  was  not 
given  with  any  political  intention.     It 
was  neither  an  act  of   friendship   nor 
hostility  to  the  Government,  but  was  in- 
spired by  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about, 
if  possible,   a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
to  extricate  it  from  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing position.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  thought  it  a 
strange  proposal ;  but  was  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  and  of  parties  equally 
strange  ?     The  Prime  Minister,  at  the 
Croydon  banquet,  appeared  to  refer  to 
his  Motion  when  he  said  the   Govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  have  the  Bill 
taken  out  of  their  hands.     It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  BiU,  although  its  interest 
was   undeniable,   had   been  introduced 
with  a  pomp  and  circumstance,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  beat  of  drums, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic importance.     Instead  of  a  prac- 
tical measure  of  reform,  it  had   oeen 
brought  in  as  the  sensational  measure  of 
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tbe  Session.  He  would,  however,  ask 
the  Government  to  consider  the  Motion^ 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice  —  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  road  the 
second  time  it  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mitttee^apart  from  aU  false  feelings  of 
pride.  It  might  be  said  that  the  reference 
of  a  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  j 
but  had  it  not  been  the  practice  of  the 
House  to  refer  important  Government 
Bills  to  a  Select  Committee  ?  Had  not 
educational  Bills  been  so  dealt  with?  The 
PubUc  Schools  Bill  had  been  thusreferred, 
and  the  present  Government  had  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  a  still  more  impor- 
tant measure  than  that  before  the  House 
— namely,  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill. 
I) II ring  the  present  Session  the  Prime 
Minister  had  consented  to  refer  the  Civil 
Service  Expenditure  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, aud  had  thus  allowed  a  subject  to  be 
taken  out  of  His  hands  which  was  more 
tlmn  anything  else  an  attribute  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  The  objection 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  form  of  words.  The 
Bill  was  no  more  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Government  by  being  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee  than  if  it  were 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  If  his  Motion  were  received 
with  favour,  he  would  move  it,  and  if  it 
received  adequate  support — which  he 
was  bound  to  say  it  had  not  hitherto 
done- — he  would  push  it  to  a  division. 
It  might  be  put  either  after  the  second 
reading,  or  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Molion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  thrown  out  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Bill  might  be  committed 
pro  formd,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
Amendments  might  be  made  in  the 
clauses,  and  to  this  course^  he  (Mr, 
Dodson)  should  interpose  no  obstacle, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  full  Liberty 
to  propose  his  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  amended  Bill.  Two  objec- 
tions only  had  been  urged  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  first  was  that 
it  was  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of 
mixed  education.  That  was  sufficiently 
answered  by  saying  that  the  Bill  opened 
Trinity  College  and  created  a  secular 
University.  The  other  objection  went  to 
the  root  of  the  Bill.  It  was  said  that 
the  measure  did  not  remove  the  Roman 
Catholic  grievance.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, they  were  entitled  to  say  that  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  sub- 


stantially just  and  right,  and  if  this  were 
the  case,  let  the  House  pass  it,  and  not 
be  deterred  by  ecclesiastical  thunder. 
Three  successive  Govenmients  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  Eoman  Catholics  had  a 
grievance,  and  the  Legislature,  by  this 
Bill,  ofiFered  them  the  best  remedy  in  ita 
power.  They  were  told  that  the  RL»maa 
Catholics  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
mixed  education;  that  they  rejected  the 
remedy  and  preferred  their  grievance. 
Still,  let  us  give  the  remedy,  and  if 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  the 
conscience  of  that  House  wUl  be 
free,  The  House  could  but  offer  the 
Roman  CathoHcs  of  Ireland  a  mixed — 
that  was  a  neutral — University.  What 
they  appeared  to  require  was  a  special 
University.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
equality^  but  required  exclusiveness. 
This  House  had  deliberately  adopted  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  and  it 
therefore  could  not  give  exclusive  en- 
dowments to  any  religious  denomination 
in  Ireland.  When  this  House  disestab- 
lished the  Church  in  Ireland,  it  declared, 
in  fact,  that  there  was  to  be  absolute 
neutrality,  so  far  as  the  State  was  con- 
cerned, between  ditTerent  religious  bodies 
in  Ireland,  iUthough  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  failed  to  satisfy  any 
party  or  sect  in  the  country,  he  trusted 
that  it  might  prove  the  btisis  of  a  Bill 
establishing  a  University  which  would  be 
the  means  of  satisfying  reasonable  men 
of  all  sects  and  parties  in  Ireland.  It 
did  not  offer  the  ideal  of  a  University, 
but  it  offered  them  the  basis  upon  which 
they  might  proceed  to  establish  the  best 
ITniversity  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland.  This  measure  avoided 
sectarian  endowment,  sectarian  ascend- 
ancy, and  rehgioua  disabOity.  It  was 
said  that  all  these  things  might  be  de- 
veloped in  this  University  ai  some  inde- 
finite period ;  but  if  these  difficulties 
should  ever  arise  that  indefinite  future 
must  deal  with  them  in  its  own  way. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  development 
constituted  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
House  should  refuse  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would,  for  our  time,  at  aD  events, 
enable  every  man  in  Ireland,  receiving 
an  education  and  academical  training  in 
the  College  of  his  choice,  to  become  a 
fiill  member  of  a  National  University 
on  terms  equally  favourable  with  all  his 
fellow- subjects,  and  upon  conditions  that 
could  offend  the  conscience  of  no  rea- 
sonable layman. 

[^Scmd  Reading — FQ^rth  NighU 
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Me.  MITCHELL  HENBY*:  Sir,  it 
vill  save  the  time  of  the  House  if  I 
state  at  once  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
Amendment  now  before  us.  My  objec- 
tii>nB  are  to  the  whole  principles  and 
policy  of  this  Bill^  not  merely  to  any  of 
its  details.  Moreover,  we  know  from 
the  declarations  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench ^  who  spoke 
last  in  the  debate  on  Monday  week  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach),  that,  even  if  the 
Government  did  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  hon.  Member  for 
King*s  Lynn  (Mr.  Bourke),  that  would 
not  settle  this  question  ;  and  for  this 
simple  reason — suppose  the  Sohedulo  of 
28  names  to  constitute  the  Council  of 
the  new  University  was  fiEed  up  entirely 
by  Protestants  and  men  of  academic  re- 
putation, would  that  reconcile  the  Pro- 
testants? of  Ireland  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  they  be- 
lieve it  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  all  cul- 
ture.  Neither,  if  the  Schedule  was  filled 
up  exoluBively  with  the  names  of  Catho- 
lics, would  that  satisfy  them ;  because 
the  separation  of  religion  and  education 
would  still  be  maintained,  and  their 
ITniversity  would  stiil  be  sent  empty 
away.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  all  the 
Amendments  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  division  will  be  taken  on  the  simple 
issue  of  the  second  reading.  I,  Sir,  am 
very  sensible  how  much  I  need  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  ■  for  I  am  going 
to  speak  upon  that  side  which  is  un- 
popular with  the  Liberal  party,  with 
whom  it  is  my  privilege,  in  general,  to 
act.  The  Bill  was  introduced  to  ua  as 
designed  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, and  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to 
show  that  it  will  not  advance  learning, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  degrade  it ; 
that  it  is  not  based  on  religious  or  on 
any  other  kind  of  equality,  and  that  by 
no  fiction  of  terms  can  it  be  called  a  just 
Bill,  Nevertheless,  I  greatly  fear  that 
in  some  shape  it  may  be  carried,  and  be 
lauded  aU  over  the  country  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  Irish  grievances. 
Aa  for  myself,  my  views  are  based  on 
the  broad  and  simple  principles  of  oom- 
mon  justice.  The  Boman  Catholic*  con- 
stitute four-fifths  of  the  Lrish  nation, 
and  if  emigration — not  conversion — had 
not  decreased  their  a4:tual  numbers  out 
of  proportion  to  that  of  the  conquering 
racBi  they  would  still  be  as  seven  to  one. 
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I  should  take  the  same  line  if^  ini 
of  being  my  fellow-Christians,  they 
Mahommedans  ;  yes^  Sir,  and  mark 
if  they  were  Pagans,  this  House  wouli 
not  dream  of  forcing  on  them  a  kind 
education  from  which  their  oonscieni 
revolt.  They  have  an  indefeasible  ri; 
to  educate  their  children  as  they  tliln 
right — not  as  other  people  think  Hghi 
Secular  education  is  now  your  cry — bui 
how  long  has  it  been  bo  ?  Nonoon 
formists,  at  present  so  bitter,  were  laid!; 
of  precisely  the  opposite  opinion;  an^ 
how  long  is  it  since  the  right  hon.  Gijn 
tleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govemnientf 
in  what  many  of  us  think  his  better 
days,  vehemently  maintained  thi3  indis* 
soluble  union  of  rohgion  and  education  ? 
Professor  Shaw,  of  the  celebrated  Mng^e 
College,  has  conclusively  shown  that  in 
1844  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North 
were  as  much  excited  against  secular 
education  as  they  now  are  in  favour  of 
it ;  and  this  is  what  he,  their  own  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics — which  means  morality 
— is  constrained  to  say  of  them,  in  his 
letter  to  The  'ftmes  of  this  morning — 

*'  The  pottitioii  of  the  Preabylerkn  pcjo^e  It 
muck  mitsimderstood.  Prt-Bbyteriauti  nikve  no 
obj<?ctioii  to  denominutiuiml  euucution  for  them- 
selves ;  they  only  object  to  ffivc  di'uomiiiatiotud 
education  to  Ciithohcs ;  but  I  know  tho  feeling 
of  the  R'eabytt-'riiin  Uhiirch^  and  I  am  oonvincm 

tiiat  the  Presbyterian  love  of  mix    *       ' ^.*um 

simply  mmns  hatrtni  of  Cfttholiti--,  il« 

tnie  nature  will  apiMjar  the  mom*;  u.to 

threat>?as    to    undiinger,  not   Cjttholirism,    but 
Cidvinifflm" 

It  is  the  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalian 
Protestants  who  have  not,  and  never  Ott&t  | 
change  ;  but  whom  you  require  ta  mif-  | 
render  the  cherished  convictions  of  thdr 
lives  in  favour  of  the  niushrootti  prin- 
ciples of  the  hour.  Bir,  the  Noncxm- 
formists  seem  to  know  how  to  make  the  i 
best  of  both  worlds ;  but  it  is  not  credit- 
able to  find  the  Liberal  party»  flush<jd 
i^^th  continued  trinniphs,  ready  to  aban^ 
don  the  very  foundationa  of  equal  justic^^ 
when  they  are  led  away  by  the  Shib- 
boleth of  religious  party  names,  and  ar© 
frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  tUtramon- 
tanism,  which  they  neither  study  nor 
understand.  Changing  one  word,  I  will 
remind  them  of  a  celebrated  saying  of  ^ 
Archbishop  Whateley,  *'that  most  men 
like  to  have  justice  on  their  side ;  but 
few  men  care  to  be  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, unless  it  is  their  own  side  alflo." 
There  was  a  time — but  as  it  belongs  to 
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Modem  History,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
apologize  for  introdticing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Bill — when  the  Protestant 
minority  in  France  had^  in  their  turn, 
to  contend  for  their  own  rights  in  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority 
in  France  ;  and  when  the  second  article 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the 
Huguenots,  not  only  free  admission  to 
all  Colleges  and  schools^  but  also  a  large 
annual  subvention  for  the  support  of 
their  ministers  and  education.  There 
never  was  such  hypocrisy  as  to  say  that 
we  have  abandoned  denominationalism. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  lately  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  from  Parliament, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a 
stately  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
now  rears  its  head  within  those  Eincient 
walls.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
University  College  of  London,  the  most 
secular  College  in  the  world,  drove  into 
exile  and  did  to  death  the  greatest  ma- 
thematician of  the  age;  because,  after 
his  lifo4ong  services  to  it,  he  found  the 
Council  deserting  their  professed  prin- 
ciples, and,  under  religious  excitement, 
refusing  a  Pi^ofessorship  to  a  Unitarian, 
on  the  ground  simply  that  he  was  a 
Unitarian.  In  Great  Britain  we  have 
38  training  Colleges,  containing  several 
thousand  students,  costing  the  State  up- 
wards of  £100,000  a*year,  everyone  of 
which  is  sectarian,  has  a  church  or  chapel 
within  its  grounds,  and  is,  in  general, 
presided  over  and  governed  by  a  clergy- 
man or  eoclesiastic.  All  our  reformatory 
schools,  to  which  Uberal  grants  are  made, 
are  denominational,  and,  to  crown  the 
absurdity,  Parliament  gives  a  consider- 
able annualgrant  to  a  Catholic  training 
college  at  Hammersmith,  near  London. 
Yet  we  are  told  not  only  that  Ireland 
shall  not  have  any  grant  in  support  of 
the  higher  education  of  4,500,000  of  her 
people,  but  shall  not  even  be  allowed  to 
devote,  if  she  should  so  desire,  any  por- 
tion of  her  own  public  money  to  it,  out 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Irisli  Cliurch  Fund, 
Mtich  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  on  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  estimate  of  this  Bill ; 
but  for  that  change,  which  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  extensive  as  hoa.  Members  sup- 
pose, it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  The 
nation  was  entranced  by  that  marvellous 
feat  of  intellectual  power  which  accom- 
panied the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — 
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'*Hii  tonfoe 
Dropi  ]iiaima»  and  could  make  the  wone  appear 
The  bettor  roftaoti»  to  perplex  and  daah 
M/ihirest  counsels.    .    .    ao  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  ^ith  iterauasive  acccmta  apake/' 

In  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and  in  places 
where  gossips  congregate,  it  was  indus- 
triously whispered  about  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  sure  of  the  suppoii;  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  this  delusion  or 
self-deception  went  on  imtil  last  Friday 
week,  when  the  bubble  burst.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  certain — and  I  said  so 
— that  all  those  statements  were  untrue* 
If  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
had  accepted  this  Bill,  no  one  would  ever 
haVe  believed  them  again,  and  what  is 
more,  they  would  justly  have  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  their  own  flocks.  All 
such  statements  could  only  proceed  from 
one  of  two  classes  of  persons,  either 
from,  those  who  did  not  know  what  the 
Bishops  had  previously  declared  on  many 
occasions,  or  from  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  their  sincerity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  class, 
for  in  this  House  they  were  charged  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  with  practising 
a  deep  political  manoQuvro  in  now  con- 
demning the  Bill ;  and  in  the  Press  they 
are  called  blundering  politicians,  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  Possibly,  some 
one  might  think  it  feasible  to  amend 
this  Bill  in  Committee ;  but  we  know 
well  that  we  cannot  change  affirmativos 
iuto  negatives,  and  enact  a  new  version 
of  the  **  Deformed  Transformed,"  when 
once  we  havu  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  have  sanctioned  it  by 
a  second  reading.  Well,  Sir,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  announcement,  very 
early  and  very  prominently  made  in  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  not  merely  that  the  Go- 
vernment alone  were  responsible  for  it, 
which  is  a  matter  of  course;  but  that 
he  had  taken  counsel  with  none  of  the 
bodies  in  Ireland,  who  are  most  con- 
cerned.    Here  are  his  exact  words^ 

**  CHrcumatmicc^,  entirely  independent  of  our 
own  yvil],  hiivof  i>reeliided  lis  from  holding  com- 
nmnications  with  ujiy  of  the  large  bodies  which 
may  l>i  iiiild^  an  bodies,  to  be  iuterested  in  Iriaih 
Univia^ity  tjdumtion," 

Surely  this  is  a  very  singular  announce- 
ment, and  did  not  experience  prove  that 
in  legislation,  as  regards  Ii^land,  the 
last  persons  whom  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  consult  are  Irishmen,  it  would 
be  almost  incredible.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does,   indeed,   avail  himself 
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suffers  with  or  Bympathizes  with  his 
patient,  and  the  same  truth  appHes 
equally  to  a  stateemaii.  Trinity  CoUege 
has  been  recommended  to  accept  this 
Bill  on  the  lowest  and  basest  grounds^ 
because,  forsooth,  its  members  would 
only  lose  £12,000  a-yeor  of  their  reve- 
nues, forgetting  that  there  was  one  thing 
dearer  to  them  than  money,  and  that  is 
the  purity  and  efficiency  of  University 
culture.  Catholics  had  been  bribed  to 
accept  this  Bill  by  the  mutilation  of 
learning  in  ignorant  deference  to  their 
supposed  prejudices.  It  was  reserved 
to  a  Liberal  Government  to  study  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  to  take  their 
iuhpiration  for  this  measure  from  the 
hideous  records  which  he  has  disinterred. 
The  hon,  and  learned  Member  for  the 
City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcouit)  dared  to 
say,  last  night,  that  in  Ireland  we  loved 
not  equal  justice,  but  strove  with  each 
other  to  see  which  could  get  most.  L«3t 
the  present  feeling  in  Ireland  be  the 
answer  to  that  taunt.  Never  since  the 
Union  have  Irishmen  been  so  united  as 
now  J  and  if  you  aek  the  reason  why, 
leam  this.  You  have  touched  the  Na- 
tional honour,  you  have  shown  them 
that  you  consider  Irishmen  an  inferior 
race,  the  mean  whites  of  Europe,  to  be 
bribed  and  coerced  alternately.  I  am 
reminded  by  this  Bill,  and  by  much  of 
your  legislation,  of  a  benevolent  man 
who  witn  his  penny  gave  a  lecture  to  an 
Irish  beggar-man,  and  met  with  the 
reply — *'  J3edad,  Sir,  you  are  a  very  good 
kind  of  a  man,  but  you  take  the  ta«te 
out  of  everything  ycm  do."  So  this 
Government  has  such  a  knack  of  putting 
the  right  things  in  the  wrong  places — 
Buch  a  facility  of  mixing  up  crotchets, 
lectores,  and  incongruities  with  public 
propositions— that  if  the  Irish  do  feel  a 
certain  thankfulness  for  having  any 
grievance  remedied,  the  gentlemen  who 
do  it  hold  themselves  too  nicely  above 
them  to  win  their  hearts.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  position  at  all,  I  can  under- 
stand men  who  say  we  are  a  Protestant 
countrv ;  we  will  give  Calvinistic  Scot- 
land all  she  wants ;  we  wiU  keep  up  the 
English  Establishment,  or  disendow  it 
if  the  laity  wish ;  we  did  not  object  to 
the  establishment  of  Catholic  schooUand 
Catholic  Colleges  in  Ccmada ;  we  are 
quite  ready  to  allow  our  troops  in  Malta 
to  salute  the  Sacred  Host,  just  aa  we 
pensioned  the  Hindoo  prieets  in  IiidU, 
pud  rebuilt  their  heathm  templee ;  snd 


we  will  concede  separate  denominational 
schools  for  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos 
in  India ;  but,  as  regards  Ireland,  we 
will  not  budge  an  inch.  Ireland  is  not 
very  powerftil,  and  our  conscientious 
scruples  can  safely  come  out  in  strong 
relief.  This  I  can  understand ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  persons  profess- 
ing to  be  statesmen,  reaOy  desirous  of 
fair  play,  or  in  any  way  pretending  to 
justice,  can  imagine  that  the  Irish  people 
will  accept  a  scheme  which  is  unjust  in 
what  it  proposes,  and  instilting  in  what 
it  omits.  What  is  the  toleration  and 
religious  equality  of  wliich  you  speak? 
Toleration  does  not  mean  suffering  a 
person  with  whose  views  you  do  not 
coincide  to  Uve,  it  means  scorning  to 
subject  him  to  any  social  disadvantage 
on  account  of  his  conscientious  convic- 
tions, and  as  for  the  equality  of  which 
we  boast,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
basis  of  this  Bill,  let  me  put  a  hypothe- 
tical case.  Suppose  a  philanthropist 
went  to  India,  and  finding  his  neigh- 
bours starving,  made  a  great  feast,  spread 
his  board,  with  fish  and  meat  and  vege- 
tables, and  wine,  and  said  to  Mohamme- 
dans, and  Hindoos,  and  Parsees,  "Come 
and  sit  down  and  eat " — would  you  call 
that  establishing  equality  ?  Bather  should 
I  say,  prepare  separate  tables  for  eoch^ 
and  tempt  not  the  Hindoo  with  meat, 
or  the  Mohammedan  with  wine,  but  ab- 
staining fi^m  tran)i>Ung  on  men's  con- 
sciences, trust  tliat  in  God*8  own  time 
H©  will  send  real  Union  by  way  of 
charity,  and  not  a  ^hnm  Union  by  way 
of  any  kind  of  on.  By  the  very 

reason,  Sir,  that  h  are  upbraided 

with  ignorance,  and  have  been  deprived 
of  the  means  of  education,  they  have  an 
equitable  right  to  more  geEiierous^  mora 
liberal,  more  amj)le  conceflstons.  K  you 
cannot  do  them  justdoe.  da  nothing.  8ay 
you  will  not  educate  if  you  choose  j  but 
do  not  pretend  to  make  the  sensitive 
and  generous  unpulsea  of  the  Irish  tick 
with  the  TreftSQiy  watch.  Kemember 
how  much  money  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  already  wasted  on  Irii^h  edu- 
cational schemes.  This  very  Bill  ia  a 
record  of  your  failures,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  failed  this  fractionatj 
and  scheduled  contrivance  will  IjuI  again. 
Aak  any  educated  man  in  Europe  what 
he  thinks  of  a  Univermty,  "  without  any 
power  to  examine  any  person  in  Theology^ 
or  to  gruit  any  degree  in  Theology,  or 
to  appoint  any  person  as  Profeasor  or 
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teacher  in  Theology,  Modem  Histoiy, 
or  Moral  and  MenUd  Philosopliy ;"  and 
if  lie  does  not  laugh  in  yonr  face,  and 
is  a  humorist,  he  will  say — ''  Since  you 
exclude  the  science  of  G^od,  and  the  re- 
cent history  of  his  creatures,  the  science 
of  their  g^ood  behaviour  to  each  other, 
and  the  phenomena  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  brutes,  had  you  not  batter 
shut  up  your  students  in  a  madhouse  ?" 
Why,  Sir,  the  Christian  world  itself  sums 
up  only  some  18  centuries,  and  you  de- 
liberately ostracise  a  sixtfi  part  of  them, 
and  what  is  most  singular  mat  yeiy  part 
which  is  most  interesting  to  you,  be- 
cause nearest  to  you  and  most  within 
your  grasp,  that  oasis  redeemed  from 
mediaBval  deserts,  which  you  love  to  say 
was  trimmed  and  watered  by  the  greatest 
spirits  of  the  age.  Why,  in  a  few  short 
years  the  acts  of  this  yery  Parliament 
will  belong  to  Modem  History,  and  it 
will  never  do  to  conceal  from  young  men 
who  it  was  that,  headed  by  an  Oxford 
Premier,  destroyed  University  independ- 
ence, and  suppressed  three  centuries  to 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  always 
thought  that  in  a  University  you  should 
find  comprehension  of  subject-matter,  a 
manly  independence  of  thought,  conse- 
cutive training,  leisurely  quiet ;  and,  for 
my  pcu*t,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  cutting 
down  the  academic  groves  of  Cambridge, 
or  of  filling  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford 
with  kettle  drums,  as  of  sending  a  son 
of  mine  to  a  place  where  he  was  not  to 
learn  one-sixth  part  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. The  House  will  remember  what 
Dr.  Johnson  said  when  some  one  ridi- 
culed the  English  Universities  for  send- 
ing forth  collections  of  verses,  not  only 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  other  more  unknown  tongues.  After 
expressing  the  belief,  in  which,  perhaps, 
some  liere  may  feel  inclined  to  join,  that 
'*  the  modem  politics  of  this  country  are 
entirely  devoid  of  all  principles  of  what- 
ever kind,"  the  sage  added — **I  would 
have  verses  in  every  language  that  there 
are  the  means  of  acquiring;  I  would 
have  the  world  to  be  told — *  Here  is  a 
school  where  everything  may  be  learnt.' " 
Well,  Sir,  if  taking  further  counsel  of 
my  foreign  friend  I  were  to  teU  him 
that  a  University  forbidden  to  teach  the 
tabooed  subjects  was  to  admit  to  volun- 
tary examination  in  Modem  History, 
and  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy ;  that 
students  of  the  University  were  not  to 
be  obliged  to  attend  lectures,  or   any 
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other  oourse  of  Uniyereity  instniction ; 
that  they  might  ad^t  any  theorieB  they 
liked  in  M^em  History,   Moral   and 
Mental  Philosophy,  Law,  Medidne,  or 
any  other  branch  of  learning,  lie  would 
certainly  think  Professors  a  oostl j  aaper- 
fluity.    If^  further,  I  explained   that  a 
candidate  for  Matriculation,  or  for  Fel- 
lowship, Exhibition,  or  Bursary,  ahall 
not  be  examined  in  Modem  Histoiy,  or 
in  Moral  or  Mental  Philosophy,  bat  that 
the  examination  for  degrees  in  tiie  Faculty 
of  Arts  included  Modem  History  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  he  would  not  bow 
whether   he  was  among  the   sages  of 
Laputa,  or  in  the  revels  of  Liberty  HalL 
If  he  had  patience  to  listen  further  to 
such  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  he  would 
see  that  the  real  truth  was  not  before 
him,  and  he  would  soon  understand  that 
the  whole  thing  rests  on  an  attempt  to 
do  two  incompatible  things — ^to  pretend 
a  show  of  justice  to  Irish  Catholics,  and 
to  swamp  &em  by  a  firmer,  more  settled, 
and  generous  plan  of  Irish  education  to 
satisfy  Protestants.     In  this  House,  Sir, 
first  principles  are  not  readily  listened 
to,  and  hon.  Members  would  not  thank 
me  if  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  under- 
stand how  it  is,  and  why  it  is,    that 
amongst  Eoman  Catholics,  all  educaticm 
centres  round  Theology ;  I  believe  they 
hold  that  God  is  all  truth,  and  that  the 
investigation  of  truth  is  nothing  else  but 
the  investigation  of  God  in  His  own 
being,  and  in  the  relations  which  He 
has   established  with   man,   whom  He 
created  to  comprehend  Him.   But  I  will 
not  dwell  on  such  considerations,  and 
will  only  say  that  to  scatter  a  few  public 
schools  in  distinct  Irish  towns,  and  make 
an  Examining  Committee  in  Dublin,  is 
not  to  found  a  University.     Call  it,  if 
you  please,   Mr.   Gladstone's  Lyceum, 
but  do  not  let  us  make  ourselves  ridi- 
culous   before    cultivated     Europe    by 
usurping  a  name  and  trying  to  gild  it 
by  the  State  appointment  of  a  Chancel- 
lor, when  the  free  election  of  their  own 
Chancellor  has  been  a  leading  charac- 
teristic and  source  of  strength  of  our 
own  Universities.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal 
to  both  sides  of  the  House.     If  the  Go- 
vernment is  neitlfer  able  nor  willing  to 
grasp  the  problem  of  University  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  is  there  no  hope  that 
Protestant  Churchmen,   wherever  they 
sit,  may  find  some  common  ground  on 
which,  side  by  side  with  Catholic  Pre- 
latesy  to  maintain  a  fight  for  common 
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princinles  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  git  tamely 
by  and  see  principle  after  principle  frit- 
tered away,  that  independent  action  so 
vital  to  mental  culture  smothered  by 
Law,  great  names  degraded  to  vilest 
n&esi  and  the  doom  of  our  own  Church 
and  Universities  foreshadowed  in  thia 
Bill  ?  Rather  cast  away  prejudices  that 
are  unworthy,  and  assist  our  Irish  fellow- 
subjects  to  obtain  a  central  Catholic  Col- 
lege for  their  education  as  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  a  central  Protestant  College 
for  our  own.  As  an  Irish  Member,  it 
is  my  business  to  study  the  representa- 
tion of  a  large  Catholic  as  well  as  of  the 
Protestant  population.  In  dealing  with 
so  vital  a  subject  as  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  I  am  bound  to 
consider  what  most  prevents  it ;  and 
with  due  submission  to  the  Leaders  of 
this  House,  I  say  that  they  have  not 
yet  approached  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
position-  In  trying  to  stifle  Theology  in 
education,  you  will  fail»  not  because  the 
Irish  are  CathoHcs  merely,  but  because 
they  are^  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
emotional  and  intensely  religious  in  their 
very  nature.  The  Scotch  would  not  let 
you  interfere  with  their  Kirk,  the  Eng- 
lish or  Welsh  Dissenters  with  their  go- 
verning assemblies;  and  you  have  the 
foUy  to  try  and  bribe  a  CathoUc  people 
by  a  few  teaching  Ushersliips — for  Pro- 
fessorships they  are  not,  and  never  can 
\jQ — to  forsake  the  cherished  convictions 
of  their  faith.  Your  Mental  Philosophy, 
if  they  would  only  loam  it,  may  be  acute, 
but  your  practical  perceptions  must  be 
strangely  obtuse,  and  there  is  no  party 
and  no  religion  in  Ireland  whieh  will 
read  through  your  spectacles  and  see 
the  Modem  History  of  that  injured 
country  as  you  do.  You  pluck  out  an 
eye  and  you  cut  off  a  hand ;  but  it  ia  of 
others,  not  your  own.  Mr,  Speaker, 
before  I  sit  down  I  am  anxious  to  say 
something  of  the  Catholic  University 
which  has  now  existed  for  a  space  of 
nearly  20  years,  but  of  whose  nature 
and  character  I  believe  Protestants  to 
be  entirely  ignorant.  Instead  of  being 
a  narrow  Theological  Institution  or  a 
hot-bed  of  bigotr>%  it  affords  a  not  less 
liberal  education  than  any  College  in 
Europe.  It  has  but  one  Ecclesiastical 
Professor,  all  the  rest  are  laymen,  and 
I  appeal  to  the  hon,  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr,  Lyon  Playfair)  whether  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  Science 


and  Literature  are  not  connected  with 
it  ?  If  the  Bishops  are  its  patrons  and 
its  censors,  they  are  so,  not  only  because 
of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  also  because  they 
have  Founders'  rights  in  the  Institution, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  their  united 
efforts.  In  point  of  fact,  they  no  more 
exercise  arbitrary  power  than  Her  Gra- 
cious Majesty  the  Queen  exercises  her 
arbitrary  power  to  veto  the  BiUs  that 
have  passed  through  Parliament.  In 
this  age  a  University  which  did  not  give 
a  first-rate  education,  and  discuss  and 
debate  aU  possible  subjects,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist.  The  object  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  not  to  suppress 
discussion  in  its  training,  but  to  arm  its 
pupils  at  all  points  *  so  that  when  they 
go  out  into  the  world,  they  shall  not 
appear  naked  and  defenceless,  to  fall  at 
the  first  onslaught  on  their  faith,  but  be 
familiar  with  all  points  of  controversy, 
and  prepared  to  defend  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  I  hold  in  my  hand  tho 
Calendar  of  the  Catholic  University »  and 
I  confidently  say  that  it  is  in  no  way 
narrower  than  that  of  any  Protestant 
University.  The  Professors  of  Modem 
History,  and  of  Logic,  and  Metaphysics 
are  both  distinguished  laymen^  the  former 
has  a  pension  from  Her  Majesty  for  his 
literary  merits,  and  the  latter  informs 
me  that,  although  following  for  the  most 

Eart  the  course  dictated  to  his  Class 
y  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  includes 
Whateley,  Br.  Thompson,  Mill,  Mansel, 
Bain,  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  United 
States,  and  every  other  writer  of  im- 
portance who  are  mentioned  to  the  Class 
by  name,  and  laid  under  contribution. 
On  this  matter,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  very  words  of  a  distinguished 
man,  who  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  the 
University — 

**  The  Catholic  Univcmty  has  be^ti  d»?flcribed 
as  a  home  of  narrow-imnded  bigotry.  I  waa 
for  two  yeara  a  residpnt  witMn  ita  walls,  and 
for  many  more  years  I  have  been  intimately 
iicqufiint^  with  its  Professors  and  students,  and 
never  yet  from  one  of  its  oftiiiftl»,  nor  from  ono 
of  ita  atudonta,  did  I  hear  one  dnglci  ungenerous 
or  intolerant  n^miixk  in  reforonco  to  persons  of 
other  cre^da^  becaune  of  their  creed.  I  remem- 
ber there  waa  ono  Protestant  student — just  on© 
^studying  in  the  Catholic  University  in  my 
time,  and  it  afforded  me,  as  it  affordt'd  my  fellow* 
(itudenta,  sincere  pleasure  ^hen  that  gmitleman 
waa  deemed  worthy  by  the  Examiners  of  re- 
eeiving  an  Exhibition  in  Mathematics,  Xeither 
was  I  ever  made  awaro  of  the  existence  of  th« 
LntoUcctual  *  Obe<;urantism  *  and  *  Doctored  His- 
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tory,*  abont  which  I  have  read  so  much  in  some 
of  your  contemporaries.  I  have  heard  various 
disputed  points  m  History,  Philosophy,  Politics, 
Idtcraturo,  &c.,  discussed  by  my  feUow-students 
at  their  debating  society,  and  in  their  social  in- 
tercourse, with  as  much  intelligence  and  freedom 
of  thought  as  I  have  ever  heard  similar  subjects 
discussed  hy  the  alumni  of  Trinity  College  and 
of  other  Universities,  with  whom  I  subsequently 
became  acquainted,  l^lany  of  my  old  fellow- 
students  are  now  rising  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legal  and  of  the  medical  professions,  and 
of  the  public  services,  and  I  have  never  heard 
that  their  training  in  the  Catholic  University 
has  proved  any  hindrance  to  their  advancement, 
or  to  their  satisfactory  social  and  professional 
intercourse  with  people  of  other  reUgious  per- 
suasions." 

In  the  Atlantis y  formerly  publislied  by 
the  University  as  a  kind  of  repertorium 
of  the  researches  of  its  Professors  and 
other  members  of  the  University,  you 
will  find  papers  as  far  advanced  in 
thought  as  similar  ones  published  even 
in  a  German  Universily.  There  are 
papers  by  Professor  Hennessey  which 
go  to  the  furthest  bounds  of  geological 
Sieory;  there  are  papers  touching  on 
such  subjects  by  Dr.  Sigerson  and  Pro- 
fessor Sullivan,  written  before  Darwin's 
first  book  on  the  origin  of  species  ap- 
peared ;  and  there  is  a  most  remarkable 
essay,  by  Professor  Sullivan,  showing 
the  action  of  nature  on  the  sounds  of  a 
language,  then  on  the  words,  and  lastly 
on  its  ideas.  On  the  border  land  of 
Theology  and  Science  there  are  papers 
on  the  date  of  the  Nativity  and  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Scott,  and 
on  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by 
Canon  Morris.  The  Inaugural  Lecture, 
by  Professor  Sullivan,  which  was  deli- 
vered in  November,  1866,  on  "  The 
Difference  between  Chemical  and  Vital 
Force,"  could  not  have  been  delivered 
in  a  Queen* s  College,  or  in  any  mixed 
institution  founded  on  compromise,  be- 
cause a  Professor  in  such  an  institution 
is  "so  anxious  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
Free  Thinker  or  devoid  of  religion,  and 
to  avoid  treading  on  anybody's  toes,  that 
he  is  always  hampered  in  his  exposition 
of  new  theories.  Lastly,  in  what  debate 
of  a  Queen's  College  would  the  students 
discuss  the  character  of  William  m.,  as 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
the  Catholic  University  did,  and  resolve 
that  he  was  a  great  Sovereign  whose 
rule  was  beneficient  to  England  ?  Con- 
trast this  with  a  well-known  story  of 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  which  a 
young  man  during  a  debate  in  the 
Students'  Society,  spoke  somewhat  dis- 
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respectfully  of  Queen  Elimbeth,  and  was 
immediately  called  to  order  by  the  IVo- 
fessor  in  tike  chair — "Oh,  «ir,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  was  going  to  say  something 
as  bad  of  Queen  Mary."     On  this  the 
Professor  rose  in  hot  indignation,  and 
remembering  perhaps,  the  Government 
nomination  to  which  he  owed  his  Chair, 
exclaimed — "  I  will  not  sit  here  to  listen 
to  disrespectful  words  spoken    of  any 
British  Sovereign."    Throughout,    Sir, 
it    is  the  same,    and  I  maintain  that 
in  these  colourless  secular   institutions, 
cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  for  fear 
of  offending  prejudices,  you  cannot  have 
as  full  an  education  as  in  an  ordinary 
College,  denominational  or  not,  which  is 
free  xrom  Government  control  and  inter- 
ference. But,  Sir,  whatwillperhapsreoom- 
mend  this  University  more  favourably 
to  the  House  than  anything  else,  is  the 
fact   that  it  is  imbued  with  tiie  trae 
academic  spirit,  and  that  it  scorns  tiie 
miserable    make-believe  of   University 
education  provided  in  this  Bill.     True 
to  the  statutes  of  their  own  University, 
the  work  in  great  part,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  John  Henry  Newman,    the 
students  and  ex-students  of  the  Catholic 
University  have  prayed  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  to  give  no  countenance 
to  these  proposals,  which  they  believe 
would  be  fatal  to  all  higher  education 
in  Ireland.    In  all  my  intercourse  with 
Catholics  on  this  matter,  I  have  never 
once  heard  a  wish  expressed  for  the  de- 
struction of  Trinity  College.     In  many 
of  its  memories  they  felt  a  just  pride, 
if  also  they  are  scandalized  by  much  of 
its  intolerance,  and  by  the  history  of  its 
origin.     They  wish  only  equality — they 
do  not   expect  complete  justice   which 
involves  restitution — but  they  say,  give 
us  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,  either 
endowment  for  our  Catholic  University, 
the  analogue  of  Trinity,   or  disendow- 
ment  for  all.     Sir,  I  owe  it  to  my  Ca- 
tholic   constituents   to   represent   them 
rightly  if  I  can,  and  I  owe  it  to  my 
Protestant  constituents   not  to  concetd 
the  whole  truth.     I  say  to  this  House, 
and  to  the  whole  Church  of  England, 
take  heed  how  you  treat  this  Bill  be- 
cause it  does  not  touch  yourselves.  Your 
own  doom  is  pronounced,  but  not  yet 
imsealed.   This  is  only  one  wedge.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  preliminary  fineering^ 
of  that  doctrinaire  legislation  which  is 
to  substitute  what  fallible  man  is  pleased 
to  call  his  absolute  reason,  for  the  divine 
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law  wliich  teaches  us  to  study  the  rights 
and  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
aad  to  do  to  them  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us.  Your  law,  your  Church, 
your  Universities,  your  public  schools, 
3^our  bar,  your  juries,  your  press,  and 
your  letters,  your  whole  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  cannot  fill  up  the  insatiable 
void  of  doctrinaire  ambition ;  and  when 
the  gulf  is  deep  eaough,  and  the  Crown 
itself  is  gone  with  your  Senate,  this  Irish 
Lyceum  will  stand  as  a  ghastly  wreck, 
the  monuEiont  of  a  clever,  a  restless, 
and  an  unscrupulous  age. 

8m  PATEICK  O'BIilEN  wished,  as 
an  Irish  Boman  Catholic,  to  advert  to 
some  of  the  observ^atioas  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  which  he 
thought  had  been  very  much  *'  misunder- 
etoocL"  The  persecutions  they  had  en- 
dured, and  the  position  of  the  poorer 
classes  had  connected  the  priesthood  with 
them,  not  alone  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but 
in  the  most  intimate  relations.  On  this 
subject,  Edmund  Burke  aaid — 

**  They  are  connoctcd  with  it — ^the  Church— by 
many  ties— ties  which,  wherever  they  exist,  bind 
strongly  the  human  heart.  Their  Chiirch  makes 
a  port  of  thrnr  history.  It  has  ehared  in  aU 
their  ricifliitudeB  of  0ood  and  of  evil  fortune ; 
it  has  dnink  deeply  or  their  almost  -^  ■  ■ « - « > --^^ 
cup  of  bittem€»8 ;  it  hua  clothed  it><  ir 

best  aflectionm ;  it  had  nestled  in  tli  1 1  -.t 

sympathies,  and  entrenched  itself  in  their  most 
gpenerous  recoUectioiiB." 

The  piiestfi  had  been  often  the  sole  ad- 
Tiaers  and  consolers  of  large  masses  of 
the  Irish  people;  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  on  the  important  subject  of  educa- 
tion the  people  sliould  turn  to  those  who 
were  their  best  counsellors  in  other  ways. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  HorsmAu)  might  have  learned  a 
lesson  of  moderation  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  but  he  thought  tJbe 
latter  had  en-oneously  disparaged  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon 
literature.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  Pro- 
testant in  Europe,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  were  the  only  depositaries  of 
truth,  and  the  only  preservers  of  litera- 
turo.  In  reference  to  the  Bill  now  under 
consideration,  he  could  assert  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  there  was  not  a  Eomau 
CathoEc  Member,  no  matter  what  w^ould 
be  the  system  of  education  afforded  to 
Ireland,  who  did  not  start  by  expressing 
his  ardent  desire  that  a  University  shoulu 


be  established  where  the  degrees  con- 
ferred should  be  worthy  of  the  fonner 
fame  of  the  country,  and  should  be  such 
degrees  as  would  be  acknowledged  in 
every  Uterary  society  in  Europe.  When 
the  Church  Bill  was  before  the  Houso 
no  Roman  Catholic  rose  to  express  a 
wish  to  take  a  farthing  from  the  Church 
funds.  But  this  Bill  did  not  go  on  all 
fours  with  the  former  measure.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  he  thought 
Irishmen  made  no  undue  demand  in  ask- 
ing Englishmen  to  waive  their  preju- 
dices. The  money  given  to  one  of  the 
Colleges  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  abo- 
lish would  almost  settle  the  question  of 
University  education  in  Ireland  by  the 
endowment  of  a  denominational  College* 
Bishop  Butler  drew  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  passions  of  emulation  and  envy. 
In  emulation,  a  man  wished  to  attain  the 
elevation  of  another  without  lowering 
him  by  the  process ;  in  envy,  the  object 
was  to  lower  the  competitor.  The  Irish 
required  justice  for  themselves,  but  they 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  it  by  doing  injus- 
tice to  others.  Believing  tJie  BLQ  was 
regarded  by  the  people  of  Ireland  as  an 
insult,  he  was  compelled  in  justice  to 
his  feelings,  for  the  hrst  time  in  21  years^ 
to  vote  against  his  party. 

Major  TRENCH  said,  he  had  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  determination  as  to  the  vote  he  should 
give ;  because,  at  first  sight,  there  was  a 
gi-eat  apparent  similarity  between  the 
scheme  of  the  Government  and  that 
which  he  had  himself  propounded  in  his 
address  to  his  constituents.  A  mature 
consideration  of  the  former  had,  how- 
ever, sufficed  to  dispel  this  apparent 
similarity.  He  had  expressed  himself 
in  his  address  —  a  passage,  from  which 
he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  i-ead — aa  being  in  favour  of  one 
University  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
for 

"  ConfoiTing  degrees,  and  that  the  Governing 
Body  of  thi*  national  T7nivo!*pity  ahnidd  bo  so 
ecluc'tod  afl  t    ^      '  '         '■         -  To  this 

V  ni  versity ;  i  - '  p-ciiHed ) 

should  ho  iUi^...  lio  ckhu 

for  theendownifi  rh  Mem- 

hers  of  the  Romu  i  -^  not  like 

to  avail  themaelveB  uf  I'miity  Oolitge,  I  cannot 
6Ge*tJriat  complying  with  that  roquedt  would  La 
other  than  an  act  of  justico." 

He  had^  since  the  issuing  of  his  address, 
had  considerable  experience^  and  he 
was  free  to  confess  tnat  he  was  not  aa 
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enamoured  of  the  idea  of  a  single  Uni- 
versity as  he  was,  because  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  a  Governing  Body  bein^ 
nominated  which  would  inspire  univers^ 
confidence.  Concurrent  endowment  was 
excluded  from  the  Bill ;  without  it,  he 
could  not  hope  for  a  lasting  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question.  There 
were  good  grounds,  too,  for  the  opinion 
that  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be 
to  lower  the  standard  of  education  in 
Ireland.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
he  felt  compelled  to  give  his  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  I  think  it  con- 
venient occasionally  in  a  prolonged  de- 
bate, and  especiaUy  at  tne  period  at 
which  this  has  arrived,  that  the  House 
should  take  a  general  view  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  ascertain  as  accurately  as  it  can 
what  is  the  real  issue  before  it.  Now,  Sir, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  has 
occupied  much  time,  but  the  duration  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  com- 
menced, because  during  that  period  seve- 
ral evenings  have  been  devoted  to  other 
subjects,  many  admissions  have  been 
made  and  many  remarks  have  been 
offered  by  persons  of  authority  which 
have  given  to  this  debate  somewhat  of 
that  character  which,  to  adopt  a  now 
fashionable  epithet,  may  be  described 
as  '*  bewildering."  We  have  heard  on 
several  occasions  that  various  points 
which  have  deeply  interested  us  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  have  ceased  to 
be  essential ;  but  these  declarations  have 
not  been  sufficiently  distinct,  nor  made,  to 
my  mind,  from  persons  of  adequate  autho- 
rity. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
made  last  night  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment a  speech  which  would  have 
become  an  Attorney  General.  He  stated 
the  case  of  his  clients  with  considerable 
dexterity.  He  passed  over  some  portions 
of  the  Bill,  which  I  am  apt  to  think  are 
still  of  great  importance,  partly  by  be- 
stowing upon  them  a  Parliamentary  nick- 
name, and  partly  by  confidentially  in- 
forming us  that  they  were  dead  already. 
But  we  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
distinct  intimation  from  any  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  debate  of  last  night  con- 
cluded by  a  remarkable  g)eech  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  which 
has  formed  the  carptis  upon  which  the 
comments  of  this  evening  have  been 
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made,  and  which  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  impending  vote.     We    have 
been  told  this  evening  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
surrendered  every  point  of  controversy 
in  regard  to  this  Bill.       But  nobody 
seems  to  have  remarked  some   obser- 
vations which  followed   those    of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  were 
made  by  his   chief,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter,  in  which  he  most  distinctly  dis- 
claimed  the  inference  that  any  point 
of   any    kind    had   been    surrendered. 
["  Hear!  "]    I  am  sure  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  misquoting  the   ri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman.    I  desire  accurately  to  re- 
produce his  lai^a^.     The  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Genueman  were  uttered 
as  the   House  was  breaking  up,  but 
were    faithfully    reported.       The    lan- 
guage of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
tiiat  the  statements Vhich  had  been  so 
frequently  referred  to  as  having  been 
made  by  Ministers  of  the  Grown  respect- 
ing the  portions  of  this  Bill  in  which 
there  might  be  some  changes,  amounted 
only  to  this — that  if  we  entered  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  undertook  that  all   those 
points  should  be  fully  discussed.  "Not," 
as  the   right   hon.   Gentleman  added, 
''that  these  statements  meant  that  we 
admit  that  we  were  in  error,  or  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  support  the  pro- 
positions which  we  had  made."     I  be- 
lieve I  have  accurately,  if  not  verbally, 
given    the    remark  of   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.     Well,   but  this  ought  to 
induce  us  to  consider  our  position  with 
considerable  caution.     Of  course,  if  we 
go  into  Committee  all  those  points  will 
be  fully  discussed.    What  on  earth  else 
do  we  go  into  Committee  for,  but  to 
discuss  them  ?    Now,  I  have  had  rather 
a  long  experience  of   this  House.      I 
have    seen  many  important    measures 
brought  forward  by  both  sides  of  tho 
House ;   I  have  heard  many  objections 
to  those  measures;   I  have  heard  Mi- 
nisters promise,  and  very  properly  pro- 
mise, in  vindicating  the  second  reading 
of  their  Bill,  that  if  the  House  would 
only  go  into  Committee  all  those  objec- 
tions should  be  fairly  discussed.     But  I 
have   generally  seen  that    when    they 
have  gone  into  Committee  not  one  of 
those  objections  has  been  carried.   Now, 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  act  on 
the  present  occasion  with  the  caution 
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wKicli  is  necessary.  Last  night,  after 
the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State » my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northiun* 
berland  (Mr.  Liddell),  with  that  busi- 
ness-like perspicacity  which  disting^iiishea 
him,  said — **  What  need  is  there  for  any 
fuilher  discussion?  We  had  better  at 
once  go  into  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ment have  nothing  to  propose,  and  the 
House  may  then  proceed  to  business/* 
But  with  great  deference  that  is  not  the 
proper  course.  The  interpretation  which 
my  lion.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northum- 
berland places  u^u  the  speech  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  18  not  the  correct  one^  but 
is,  as  I  must  assume,  entirely  incorrect. 
If  it  had  been  true  indeed  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  given  up  every 
point  of  importance  in  their  Bill,  the  pro- 
per course  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  have  been  to  witlidraw  the  Bill- 
Not,  of  course,  after  a  second  reading, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  Vote  of  Confidence. 
If  Her  Majesty's  Government  want  to 
obtain  a  Vote  of  Confidence  under  such 
circumstaneos,  they  should  apply  not  to 
a  *•  candid"  but  to  a  sincere  Mend. 
That  is  the  Parliamentary  practice. 
There  is  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey 
(Mr.  Locke  King^.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Surrey,  after  recent  proceedings, 
could  scai'cely  refuse  to  propose  a  Vote  of 
Confidence.  And  this  I  can  say  for  my- 
self and  many  Gentlemen  on  this  side, 
we  hare  no  wish  to  oppose  it.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  want 
to  know  what  have  they  the  confidence 
of  ?  It  is  a  House  returned  under  their 
auspices.  [*'  No,  no,'*]  Well,  elected 
Tinder  the  exciting  eloquence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  When  I  remember 
that  campaign  of  rhetoric,  I  must  say 
I  think  this  House  was  formally  as  Mell 
as  spiritually  its  creation.  The  course 
to  whith  I  have  referred  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  proceeding ;  but  really 
to  ask  the  House  to  vote  for  a  Bill  which 
it  does  not  approve,  in  order  to  prove 
its  confidence  in  the  Government,  is 
not  one  which  I  think  would  be  satis- 
factory. That  which  I  have  indicated 
is  the  usual  and  the  constitutional  one. 
But,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances — 
there  being  no  proof  whatever  at  the 
present  moment  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  relinquished  a  single 
clause  of  this  Bill — nothing,  if  my  version 
of  what  has  occurred  be  correct;  being 
more  certain  than  that  the  right  hon«  Gen- 


tleman the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  stated  that  all  that  they  are  pledged 
to  is  that  if  we  go  into  Committee  every 
point  should  be  fully  discussed,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  his 
i>wn  opinion  was  not  changed,  that  he 
and  his  coHeagues  did  not  think  them- 
selves in  error  and  were  prepared  to 
maintain  the  propositions  which  they 
brought  forwai'd — I  want  to  know  what 
can  I  do  but  consider  the  BiU  before 
me  ?  I  cannot  assume,  because  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  tells  me 
that  the  clauses  which  I  think  most 
objectionable  are  already  dead — I  cannot 
assume  on  his  assertion — at  least  not 
yetf  that  those  clauses  are  withdrawn. 

Well,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
must  consider  the  Bill  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  introduced  it.  Sir,  I  will  con- 
aider  the  measure  first  upon  its  merits. 
I  will  not  now  inquire  what  are  the 
causes  of  its  introduction  into  the  House, 
or  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
measure  if  it  is  passed.  I  think  the 
fairest  and  most  proper  mode  is  to  con- 
sider it  first  on  its  merits.  I  object  to 
the  Bill  for  many  reasons  ;  9,nd  I  object 
to  it  first  because  it  is  a  proposition  to 
institute  a  University  which  is  not  imi- 
versal.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  I  expected  the  new 
University  of  Dublin  should  teach  every- 
thing,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  fix  upon  any  Umversity  ancient, 
modem,  or  media3val  which  did  fulfil 
that  condition.  But  this  I  say  with 
some  confidence  even  to  the  right  hon, 
Gentleman,  whose  academic  knowledge 
is  so  great — that  there  is  no  instance,  at 
least  none  with  which  I  am  acquaintedi 
in  mediffival  or  modem  times  of  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  University  for  the 
study  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ihe  most 
generous  of  all  the  Faculties,  where  there 
has  been  simultaneously  a  proposition  to 
emasculate  that  Faculty  and  to  mutilate 
that  generous  study.  Of  that,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  instance.  And  in  arguing 
this  case  I  must  virtually  consider  that 
the  proposition  for  the  new  University 
of  Dublin  is  a  proposition  for  an  institu- 
tion founded  mainly  to  enter  into  the 
studies  comprehended  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  No  doubt  there  are  other  Facul- 
ties that  will  be  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity when  established ;  but  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
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after  the  manner  in  which  he  dilated  on 
that  particular  Faculty,  I  assume — in- 
deed the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted 
it  himself  that  it  was  to  secure  a  Faculiy 
of  Arts  for  the  people  of  Ireland  that  this 
great  institution  was  to  be  established. 
Well,  I  say  there  is  no  instance  whatever 
of  a  proposition  to  institute  a  Uniyersiiy 
founded  mainly  for  the  study  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  where  at  the  same  time 
it  was  proposed  to  mutilate  that  Faculty, 
and  interdict  the  study  of  some  of  its 
most  important  branches. 

But  before  I  touch  on  that  part  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  prevent  afty  confusion, 
I  would  remind  the  House  of  an  im- 
portant provision  in  this  Bill  which  has 
been  very  slightly  touched  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  which  cannot 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
position to  transfer  the  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity from  Dublin  University  to  another 
body.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt 
—  I  more  than  doubt  — ^e  power  to 
transfer  a  Faculty  in  this  country.  A 
Faculty  in  foreign  Universities  is  a  cor- 
porate body,  andyou  can  transfer  a  cor- 
porate body.  There  are  instances  in 
foreign  Universities  in  which  a  Faculty 
has  been  transferred  firom  a  University 
in  one  part  of  Germany  to  a  University 
in  another  part,  and  with  that  Faculty 
would  of  course  have  been  transferred 
its  property ;  but  a  Faculty  in  an  EngHsh 
University — and  Dublin  University  fol- 
lows the  system  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities is  not  incorporated.  A  Faculty,  as 
I  understand,  is  not  incorporated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  This  is  not  a 
mere  technical  objection — it  is  not  a 
mere  affair  of  words.  WJiat  will  happen 
in  this  case?  First  of  all,  instead  of 
transferring  the  Faculty  to  the  new  body 
called  the  Irish  Church  Body,  you  must 
legally  destroy  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
in  Dublin  University.  You  must  then 
create  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the  Irish 
Church  Body,  and  you  must  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  old  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity, and,  finally,  you  may  transfer 
that  property  to  the  Ijish  Church  Body. 
But  the  House  will  see  this  is  a  very 
strange  and  violent  proceeding.  It  is 
not  at  all  to  be  effected  by  the  Bill  which 
is  now  before  us.  And  tibis  leads  me  to 
ask  the  House  to  consider  this  point — 
what  is  the  necessity  of  depriviM  Dub- 
lin of  its  ancient  and  famous  Faculty 
of  Divinity  ?    I  can  easily  conoeiYO  that 
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in  olden  days,  when  the  TTniyeiatf  was 
founded  on  tests — and  so  far  as  Trinity 
College  is  concerned  it  is  virtually  free 
from  tests,  for  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Trinity  CoUege  that  it  is  not  emancipated 
from  tiiem — ^I  can  easily  conceive  that  in 
the  olden  daysof  tests,  and  when  there  was 
a  Faculty  of  Divinity  with  oompulsoiy  at- 
tendance, there  might  have  been  an  over- 
whelming  majority  in  the  House  who,  if 
it  had  the  opportunity,  would  have  abo- 
lished such  a  Faculty.    But  that  is  no 
longer  the  case ;  and  if  the  University 
is  to  be  open  to  all  without  conxpulsoiy 
attendance,  why,  I  ask,  is  this  Faculty  (n 
Divinity,  which  has  been  so  long^  a  bril- 
liant, a  successful,  and  a  famous  Faculty, 
to  be  abolished  ?    There  is  another  point 
connected  with  this,  also  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Duolin 
has  the  high  privilege  of  conferring  de- 
grees;  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
propose  by  this  Bill,  if  he  succeeds  in  ti^ 
previous  part  of  his  operation,  to  trans- 
fer the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees 
in  divimtjr  to  the  Irish  Church  Body? 
That  ought  to  be  answered.    K  he  doei 
not,  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  will  oe  placed  in  tnis 
remarkable  position,  that  there  will  be  . 
no  power  in  Ireland  to  confer  a  de- 
gree in  divinity.     That  is  a  matter  for 
consideration.     But  perhaps  the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  say  it  is  his  inten- 
tion that  the    Irish  Church  Body,    to 
whom  the  Faculty  is  to  be  transferred, 
should  have  the    power  of  conferring 
degrees  in  divinity.     I  should  like  to 
know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  that  is  his  intention.     Perhaps 
he  will  say  that  the  1 6th  clause  provides 
for  this.     Now,  wlien  I  look  at  the  1 6th 
clause  I  find  that  religious  bodies   in 
Ireland  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees.     Now,  is  that  a  serious  pro- 
vision or  is  it  not  ?    Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  Mumpers  and  Jumpers 
are  all  to  have  the  power  of  conferring 
de^ees?    This  clause  is  to  transfer  to 
rehgious  bodies  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees.    It  is  an  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion.   I  remember  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  sect  peculiar  to  Ireland  c^ed  the 
White  Quakers.    They  had  a  grievance, 
and  they  communicated  frequently  with 
me  upon  it.     I  did  not  clearly  see  it, 
and  1  did  not  bring  it  before  the  House. 
I  had  a  becoming  prescience,  for  if  I  had 
taken  up  their  case  they  might  havo 
oonferrea  a  degree  upon  me.    I  thiny 
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this  a  monstrous  propoaition — io  abo- 
lish the  theological  Faculty  of  a  Uni* 
vereity  like  I>ublia,  to  transfer  the  pri- 
vilege of  conferring  degreeB  la  divinity,  I 
will  not  say  to  an  unknown,  but  oertamly 
to  an  untried  body,  however  respectable, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  clause — if  the  clause 
has  that  virtue,  which  I  doabt — which 
permits  any  religious  body  in  Ireland  to 
confer  a  degree !  To  confer  a  degree  is 
a  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  precious  Preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  I  thought  we  were 
living  in  times  in  which  we  were  so 
shaping  our  oourse  and  taking  such 
means  that  the  period  had  arrived  when 
a  degree  would  be  highly  valued,  and 
the  delegation  of  such  a  Prerogative  by 
the  Crown  would  be  considered  by  any 
corporate  body  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  and  privileges.  It  does  not 
appear  bo  from  the  poHoy  of  Her  Ma- 
jeety's  Qovenunent.  Look  at  this  clause 
— it  is  a  short  one ;  it  will  be  found  it  is 
only  a  saving  clause ;  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  under  that  clause  such  a 
privilege  can  be  exercised.  In  what  a 
position  you  place  the  whole  population 
of  Ireland  connected  with  the  Anghcan 
Church  if,  when  the  Bill  is  passed,  there 
be  no  power  in  Ireland  to  confer  a  degree 
in  divinity  1  This  point  has  not  yet  been 
brought  out  in  diactission,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  much  importance.  I 
find  there  are  prejudices  upon  the  subject 
in  many  quarters,  but  I  must  express  my 
grofit  regret  that  in  the  new  University  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  proposed  a 
Facility  of  Theology.  I  do  so  upon  this 
ground — whatever  may  be  your  arrange- 
ments, I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to 
prevent  the  study  of  theology  to  a  certain 
degi-ee  in  any  University,  and  hence 
you  will  find  yourselves  in  a  position  of 
embarrassment.  Beeently  I  waa  look- 
ing over  a  programme  of  lectures  on 
Oriental  literature  about  to  be  given  next 
Term  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Gentlemen 
have  perused  with  interest  the  same  pro- 
gramme. Lectures  are  to  be  given  by 
most  eminent  men  in  Sanskrit,  in  Hin- 
du stanee,  ia  Hebrew,  and  in  Arabic, 
I  remember  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Arabic  are  to  be  upon  the  Koran; 
he  is  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  to  under- 
graduates at  Cambridge  on  the  Koran, 
There  is  nothing  in  this  Bill  to  prevent 
a  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 


Koran ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  Buddhism, 
on  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  or  on  that 
of  Zoroaster,  If  Professors  are  com* 
petent  to  lecture  with  ability  on  such 
objects,  we  all  know  what  a  spell  they 
can  exercise  over  their  audiences.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  erudition  and  the  mys- 
tical elements  connected  with  such  stu- 
dies make  a  combination  which  has  an 
entrancing  effect  on  youtliful  students. 
Their  lectures  will  be  attended — but  by 
whom  ?  By  youths  that  are  not  educated 
in  the  religion  and  theology  of  their  own 
countiy.  A  Professor  may  not  cont3*ast 
Christianity  with  Buddhism,  or  with  the 
Koran  ;  and  so  you  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  youth  of  that 
University  ai'e  acquainted  with  the 
dogmas  of  every  religion  except  their 
own.  This  is  a  preposterous  propoaition, 
and  it  shows  you  are  entering  upon  an 
unnatural  course  when  you  begin  in  a 
University  by  destroying  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  A  University  should  be  a 
place  of  light,  of  liberty,  and  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  inteUect,  for  invention,  for  research ; 
it  is  not  a  place  where  you  should  expect 
to  find  interdiction  of  studies,  some  of 
them  the  most  interesting  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  man. 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  will  treat  it  very 
briefly,  I  must  say  something  about 
the  extraordinary  clauses  that  attempt 
to  interdict  the  public  study  of  some 
of  the  greatest  subjects  which  hithei*to 
have  engaged  the  intellect  of  men,  and 
which  clauses,  we  have  been  told,  but 
not  on  sufficient  authority,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Bill.  If  I  had  the 
slightest  intimation  that  they  would  be 
withdrawn,  I  should  only  be  too  glad  not 
to  touch  upon  them.  I  must  press  upon 
the  House  that  we  have  had  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  kind.  We  must 
remember  we  are  embarked  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  could  be  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  impor- 
tant not  so  much  for  the  specific  object 
which  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  measure  if  it  be  passed,  but  be- 
cause of  the  great  principles  which  are 
involved  in  many  propositions  which  are 
contained  in  this  Bill.  I  treat  the  pro- 
position to  omit  from  a  new  University, 
founded,  above  all  things,  for  the  study 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  study  ci 
Philosophy^   as   one   of   the  most    as- 
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tounding  that  could  liave  been  made, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  a  British  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  aU  places,  and  by  the 
Minister /^ho  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  does  indeed  astonish  me.  I  had 
always  considered  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  mind,  and 
of  the  principles  of  morality  made  the  best 
foundation  for  general  study.  But  if  ever 
there  were  a  period  in  which  a  Minister 
founding  a  new  University  should  hesi- 
tate before  he  discouraged  the  study  of 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  age  in  which  we  now 
live. '  This  is  essentially  a  material  age. 
The  opinions  which  are  now  afloat,  which 
have  often  been  afloat  before,  and  which 
have  died  away  as  I  have  no  doubt  these 
will  die  in  due  time,  are  opposed  to  all 
those  convictions  which  the  proper  study 
of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  has 
long  established.  And  that  such  a  pro- 
position should  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  University  which  has  produced 
Berkeley  and  Hutchison  makes  it  still 
more  surprising.  We  Hve  in  an  age 
when  young  men  prattle  about  Pro- 
toplasm and  when  young  ladies  in 
gilded  saloons  unconsciously  talk  Athe- 
ism. And  this  is  the  moment  when  a 
Minister,  called  upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the 
noblest  duties  which  can  faU  upon  the 
most  ambitious  statesman — namely  the 
formation  of  a  great  University,  formally 
comes  forward  and  proposes  the  omission 
from  public  study  of  that  Philosophy 
which  vindicates  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  I  will  say  upon  this  subject  what 
I  have  already  intimated  with  regard 
to  the  crude  and  unwise  attempt  to  abo- 
lish the  Faculty  of  Theology.  You 
will  find  it  difficult — almost  impossible — 
practically  to  carry  your  project  into 
effect.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wiU 
perhaps  tell  me  has  not  abolished  the 
study  of  Philosophy,  either  Mental  or 
Moral.  I  know  that  it  is  quite  true  that 
all  who  attend  his  projected  University 
may  prosecute  this  study.  Yes  they  may, 
but  they  won't.  The  fact  is  that  all  the 
encouragement  is  given  to  other  studies. 
These  are  abstruse  ones,  and  you  wiU 
naturally  find  that  when  the  honours  and 
emoluments  are  given  to  other  studies, 
those  which  are  abstruse  and  difficult 
will  not  be  pursued.  But  that,  by  the 
bye.  What  I  want  to  impress  on  the 
House  is  that  this  monstrous  proposition, 
while  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
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will  not  even  effect  its  pnipofle.     How 
can  you  prevent  lectures  on  Philosophy  ? 
For  instance,   suppose  the  Latin  Pro- 
fessor wants  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
— as  the  Arabic  Professor  may  on  the 
Koran — it  is  very  natural  that  lie  should 
give  lectures  on  Lucretius.     Indeed,  at 
this  moment  it  is  a  probable    cizcam- 
stance.    The  waning  reputation  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship  has  lately  been  vincS- 
cated  by  an  admirable  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius which  does  honour  to  Cambridge, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  days  of  Bentley. 
I  refer  to  the  edition  of  Lucretius  ij 
Professor  Munro.  Now,  an  acoompliahed 
Professor  in  the  new  Dublin  nniversity 
might  take  Munro's  Lucretius  and  give 
lectures  on  that  work.    What  becomes 
of  his  students?     They  will  soon  find 
themselves  involved  in  the  atomic  theory, 
and  will  have  Protoplasm  enough  if  they 
read  the  work  witn  the  discrimination 
which    under   the    lecturer's    inspiring 
guidance  of  course  they  would.     There 
is  scarcely  a  theory  of  Darwin  which  may 
not  find  some  illustration  there,  and  the 
students  may  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  Providence, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?    Why,  in 
this  University,  once  so  celebrated  for 
its  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  the 
Professor  will  be  addressing  a  body  of 
students  totally  unprepared  by  previous 
studies  to  bring  into  intellectual  play 
the  counter-acting  influences  which  any 
youth  could  do  who  had  been  properly 
schooled  in  the  more  modem,  the  ad- 
vanced,   and   improved    philosophy    of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the 
mental    discoveries    which    have    been 
made  in  England  and  Germany.     The 
student  may  be  learned  in  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,   but  everything  that   has 
been  discovered  by  the  great  thinkers  of 
our  generations  is  to  be   entirely   un- 
known to  him.     I  need  not  pursue  this 
subject  further.     How  can  a  Professor 
lecture  on   Aristotle,   Plato,    or  Cicero 
without  lecturing  on  Philosophy  ?     And 
he  is  always  to  be  lecturing  to  a  class  of 
students  unarmed  and  undisciplined  in 
the  profound  and  rich  learning  which 
is  the  boast  of  modem  ages. 

I  will  say  one  word  on  the  omis- 
sion of  the  study  of  Modem  Historj'. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  try  to 
vindicate  that  omission  because  Mo- 
dem History  does  not  figure  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  old  Universities.  That, 
however,  is,   in  my  opinion,    no   ade- 
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qiiate  excuse  for  a  great  Univerfiity  re- 
formePj  or  for  a  statesman  who  is  aoout 
to  establish  a  new  Uoiversity.  I  thought 
that  even  in  our  old  Universities^  at  least 
for  the  last  40  years,  we  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  expand  the  curriculum. 
We  have  introduced  new  Sciences;  we 
have  introduced  the  study  of  History, 
and  though  it  may  not  be  found  in  the 
old  curriculum^  everyone,  I  think,  would 
assume  that  if  a  new  University  was 
about  to  be  founded  the  study  of  Modem 
History  would  oonstitute  a  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Just  as  it  was  extra- 
ordinary  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
shoiild  fix  on  an  age  of  material  scepti- 
oism  to  abolish  the  Chairs  of  Philosophy, 
80  it  appears  to  me  most  remarkable  that 
he  should  determine  not  to  hare  a  Ohair 
of  Modem  History  at  a  period,  and  in  an 
age  when  the  study  of  History  has  be- 
come a  science,  and  when  indeed  there 
are  many  principles  of  Historic  criticism 
now  accepted,  which  are  as  certain  as 
the  propositions  of  Euclid.  This  is  the 
moment  at  which  he  ohooses  to  subvert 
this  study.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will^  I  think,  find  even  in  the  study 
of  History  that  his  object  is  not  attained, 
and  that  directly  and  collaterally  there 
will  he  constant  controversies  in  the  Uni- 
versity on  historic  matters,  though  there 
may  bo  no  Professors  to  guide  and  en- 
lighten the  students*  But  so  far  as  I 
can  read  the  Bill,  and  it  is  the  only 
point  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  which  I  will  now  make,  it  is  not 
merely  the  study  of  Modem  History 
which  is  forbidden.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Professor  of  Ancient  History  will 
alao  be  involved  in  groat  peril.  For 
instance,  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  I 
might  say  of  America,  has  been  formed 
by  two  of  the  smallest  States  that 
ever  existed,  and  which  resembled  each 
other  in  many  particulars.  Both  were 
divided  into  tribes ;  both  inhabited  a 
very  limited  country  and  not  a  very  fer- 
tile one ;  both  have  left  us  a  literature 
of  startling  originality  ;  and  both  on 
an  Acropolis  raised  a  most  splendid 
temple.  I  can  conceive  the  unfortunate 
Professor  in  the  new  University,  re- 
stricted in  his  choice  on  so  many  subjects, 
deprived  of  divine  Philosophy,  not  per* 
mi  tied  to  touch  on  the  principles  of 
Ethics,  looking  around  him  at  last  with 
some  feeUng  of  relief  and  fixing  for  his 
lecture  upon  the  still  teeming  and  in- 
eshaostible  theme  of  Athenian  genius. 


He  would  do  justice  to  the  Athenian 
tribes  —  their  eloquence,  their  poetry, 
their  arts,  and  their  patriotic  exploits. 
But  what  if  the  Professor,  lecturing  on 
Ancient  History,  were  to  attempt  to  do 
the  same  justice  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  ? 
He  could  hardly  deal  thoroughly  with 
Hebrew  history  without  touching  on  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  then 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  single  one 
of  his  audience  to  threaten  the  Professor, 
to  menace  him  for  the  course  he  was 
pursuing*  and  to  denounco  him  to  the 
Council,  who,  if  they  had  a  majority — 
and  a  majority  of  one  would  do — might 
despoil  him  of  his  Chair,  and  his  Chair 
of  a  man  venerable  for  his  character  and 
iUustrioua  for  his  learning.  A  single 
vote  would  do,  and  probably  it  wotud 
be  carried  by  a  single  vote :  the  vote 
of  Carlow  College  1 

This  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Coimcil  of  the  XTniversity. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  Bill  on  its  merits, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  causes  of  its 
production,  and  without  the  sHghtest 
reference  to  the  consequences  to  which 
it  may  lead.  There  ia  in  the  Council 
one  remarkable  feature,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  has  not  been  sulficiently 
noticed.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  Bill  is  con- 
cerned, despotic  ;  the  power  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  uncontrolled ;  it  is  unlimited,  or 
limited  only  in  this — that  it  must  not 
consist  of  philosophers  or  modem  his- 
torians. When  we  consider  what  the 
power  of  the  Council  of  a  great  Univer- 
sity like  this  must  be,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  this  case  they  will  be  un- 
limited and  uncontrolled,  when  wo  bear 
in  mind  that  a  majority  of  one  can  exer- 
cise a  complete  authority  over  the  Pro- 
fessors, the  lectures,  the  examinations, 
the  booka— a  most  important  matter — the 
Schools  of  Medicine,  the  Schools  of  Law, 
and  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
far  LjTin  Eegis  (Mr.  Bourke) — and,  I 
think,  with  no  unconstitutional  curiosity 
— should  ask  that  wo  might  be  enlight- 
ened upon  the  matter.  Sir,  how  was  he 
answered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
The  right  hon>  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were 
fresh  from  an  interview  with  some  secret 
deviser  of  this  Bill,  at  once  meets  us 
with  a  Non  pauumm.  But  although  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  demur  to 
furnishing  at  once  all  the  names  of  the 
Council  of  this  University,  still  he  will 
allow  me  to  remind  him  that  ho  gavb  us 
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Oatholios  generally  offer  to  the  measure 
of  the  GK>yenmient  at  this  moment,  with 
the  fact  before  us  that  if  you  establish 
this  UniTersity — if  this  Bill  should  pass 
— the  University  would  ultimately  be- 
come a  Eoman  Catholic  Uniyersity. 
The  first  duty  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  is 
to  maintain  &eir  inexorable  principle  as 
they  reeard  it ;  the  next,  is  to  make  the 
most  of  the  circumstances  which  they 
have  to  encoimter ;  and  those  who  think 
that  by  saying  that  the  Eoman  Catholics 
are  opposed  to  this  Bill  and  the  Pro- 
testants are  opposed  to  it,  that  therefore 
the  measure  must  be  adjudged  a  just 
one — those  who  think  that  by  expressing 
those  platitudes  they  are  really  offering 
unanswerable  syllogisms  to  the  House, 
only  give  another  proof  that  the  affairs 
of  man  are  not  regulated  and  ruled  by 
logic. 

Wow,  I  would  say  one  word  upon 
the  position  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics, particularly  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Sir,  they  are  no  supporters  of 
ours.  They  have  never  supported  us, 
although,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
should  express  now  what  I  have  ever 
felt — my  respect  for  an  ancient  race  and 
an  ancient  faith.  But  I  regret  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  find  themselves.  That 
position,  however,  is  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  their  own  exertions.  We  have 
had  many  allusions  in  this  debate  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Government  with 
respect  to  this  subject.  These  allusions 
have  been  made  in  Parliament  before, 
but  8lip:htly  and  casually,  and  I  have 
listened  to  them  with  a  silent  smile.  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  as  a  greneral 
rule,  that  there  is  no  waste  of  time  in 
life  like  that  of  making  explanations. 
One  etfeot  of  the  imputations  that  have 
been  made  upon  myself,  and  I  think  I 
may  answer  for  my  coUeagrues — not  only 
ui>on  this  but  upon  other  matters — has 
been  to  make  us  at  least  charitable  to 
our  immediate  opponents ;  and  they 
never  hoar  from  me  taunts  about  their 
secret  correspondence  and  communica- 
tions with  parties  with  whom  they  ought 
not  to  hold  those  communications,  or  as 
to  the  stories  which  are  prevalent  in 
this  House,  because  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  their  case  they 
are  as  utterly  false  as  they  are  in  our 
own.  Now.  Sir,  let  me.  as  the  direct 
subjei^t  is  before  us  —  as  these  were 
not  casual  observations  about  a  policy 
framed   to    catch    the    Irish   vote,    or 
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what  was  called  by  a  lugb  antihority 
at  the  commencement  of  the  debate  pis- 
catorial efforts  to  obtain  Irish  influence 
and  support  for  the  Government — let  me 
make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  late  Gkyremment 
with  regard  to  thiis  very  question  of 
Irish  University  education.  Sir,  the 
late  Lord  Derby  was  certainly  not  an 
enemy  to  a  system  of  united  education. 
He  might  be  said  to  have  been  its 
creator;  and  among  the  great  services 
to  his  country  of  that  illustrious  man  I 
know  none  that  were  more  glorious.  He 
never  flinched  in  his  opinions  on  that 
subject.  The  matter  of  Irish  education 
was  brought  before  him  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  Gk>vemment  of 
1866.  But  by  whom  was  it  brought? 
It  was  brought  before  his  considerap 
tion  by  men  who  possessed,  and  justly 
possessed,  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Protestant  Church  and  the  Protes- 
tant University  of  Ireland.  It  was  at 
their  instance  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  matter.  Let  mo  remind 
the  House — for  though  it  is  Modem 
History  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring 
to  it — let  me,  I  say,  remind  the  House 
of  the  general  system  under  which  Ire- 
land was  governed  a  few  years  ago,  a 
system,  however,  which  had  prevailed 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  a  system 
which  endeavoured,  not  equally,  but  at 
the  same  time  gradually,  to  assist,  so 
far  as  religion  and  education  were  con- 
cerned the  various  creeds  and  classes  of 
that  countrj-.  It  had  in  its  rude  elements 
been  introduced  into  Ireland  a  very  con- 
siderable time  back,  but  during  the 
present  contur}'  it  had  been  gradually 
but  completely  developed,  and  it  was 
called,  or  has  been  called  of  late  years, 
concurrent  endowment.  I  am  not  going 
to  entrap  the  House  into  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  concurrent  endowment,  for 
concurrent  endowment  is  dead,  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  who  killed 
it.  But  this  I  will  say  of  concurrent 
endowment,  that  it  was  at  least  a  policy 
and  the  policy  of  great  statesmen.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Pitt,  of  Grc^v.  of 
Russell,  of  Peol,  and  of  Palmerston. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  under 
that  system  had  held  its  property  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  un- 
justly and  injuriously  deprived.  The 
Koman  OathoJics  had  a  magnificent  and 
increasing  coUefiriate  establishment.  The 
Piwbvtorians    had    a    Regium  Lonunu 
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whiuh  I  always  was  of  opinion  ought  to 
have  been  doubled.  So  far  as  Lord 
Palmeretou  was  concerned — ^and  Lord 
Palmeraton  was  always  called  the  Pro- 
testant Premier — he  was  prepared,  and 
had  himself  recommended  in  this  House, 
to  secure  to  the  Boman  Catholics  tlieir 

flebes.  That  policy  is  dead.  Sir,  when 
jord  Derby  had  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, he  had  to  consider  it  under  the 
influence  of  that  policy.  Devoted  as  he 
was  to  the  cause  of  united  education,  it 
was  his  opinion,  on  the  representations 
which  were  made  to  him  by  those  who 
represented  the  Protestant  Church,  the 
Protestant  CoBege,  and  the  Protestant 
University  of  Ireland,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  with  respect 
to  University  education  was,  I  will 
not  say  "scandalous/*  but  one  which 
demanded  the  consideration  of  states- 
ttien.  Propositions  were  made  and 
placed  before  him.  It  became  our  duty, 
according  to  our  view  of  our  duty, 
to  place  ourselves  in  communication 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  bierai'chy. 
We  thought  that  was  the  proper  course 
to  pursue^ — that  it  was  better  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  which  there  appeared  to 
be  some  probability  by  such  straight- 
forward means  rather  than  by  dark  and 
sinister  intrigues*  Two  Roman  CathoHc 
Prelates  were  delegated  to  this  country 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
Government.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
time  had  arrived,  power  had  left  Lord 
Derby,  and  I  was  his  unworthy  repre- 
sentative»  I  did  not  think  it  my  dutj^ 
or  for  the  public  service ,  to  place  myseli" 
in   personal  communication  with  those 

fentlemen ;  but  two  of  my  Colleagues 
id  me  the  honour  of  representing  me 
and  the  Government  on  that  occasion, 
one  of  them  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  subject,  the  late 
Lord  Mayo,  and  the  other  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  himian 
nature,  the  late  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord 
Malmesbui-y).  And  I  am  bound  to  saj^ 
that  they  represented  to  me  —  and  I 
mention  them  as  competent  judges  of 
the  matter  —  that  those  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Prelates  with  £gnity  and  modera- 
tion. Sir,  I  may  have  been  too  san- 
guine; but  there  was  a  time  when  I 
believed  that  some  settlement  of  this 
question,  honourable  and  satisfactory  to 
all  classes,  might  have  been  made.    I 
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am  bound  to  say  that  no  offer  of  endow- 
ment was  made  by  the  Government,  I 
am  still  more  bound  to  say  that  no  offer 
of  endowment  was  urged — although  it 
might  have  been  mentioned  —  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates.  I  am  bound 
to  say  this  because  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  Bouverie)  re- 
ferred to  a  document  of  much  more 
ancient  date  —  a  communication  from 
Sir  George  Grey  which  conveyed  a  dif- 
ferent view.  I  suppose  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  profited  by  the 
experience  of  that  negotiation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  partic\ilars» 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  I  bui'nt 
my  fingers  on  that  occasion.  I  see  no  scars. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ojiposite  waa 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  He  sat  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  a  devoted  votary  of  the 
policy  of  concurrent  endowment.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  suddenly — I  im- 
pute no  motives,  that  is  quite  unneces- 
sary —  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  threw 
over  the  policy  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment — mistaking  the  clamour  of  the  Non- 
conformists for  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
The  Roman  Catholics  fell  into  the  trap. 
They  forgot  the  cause  of  University 
education  in  the  prospect  of  destroying 
tbe  Protestant  Church.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  succeeded  in  his  object.  He 
became  Prime  Minister  of  England*  If  he 
had  been  a  little  more  patient,  without 
tlnowing  over  concurrent  endowment,  he 
would,  porhaps,  havebeen  Prime  Minister 
as  soon,  The  Roman  Catholics  had  the 
satisfaction  of  destroying  the  Protestant 
Chmch — of  disestablishing  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  They  had  the  satisfaction 
before  the  year  was  over  of  witnessing 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  at  Rome.  As  certain  as 
we  are  in  this  House,  the  policy  that 
caused  the  one  led  to  the  other.  It  was  the 
consistent  and  continuous  achievement  of 
a  man  who  is  entitled  above  all  others 
to  the  reverence  of  Protestants — and  that 
is  Cardinal  Cullen.  For  if  there  be  one 
man  in  the  world  more  than  another  to 
whom  the  fall  of  tlio  Papacy  is  attributa- 
ble, it  is  to  his  Eminence.  He  was  the 
author,  and  has  been  the  prime  promoter 
in  this  country  of  the  alliance  between 
Liberalism  and  the  Papacy,  And  now,  Sir, 
see  what  occurred.  Ihe  Roman  Catho- 
lics, having  reduced  Ireland  to  a  spiritual 
desert,    are   discontented,   and   have  a 
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grievance ;  and  tliey  come  to  Parliament 
in  order  that  we  may  create  for  them  a 
blooming  Garden  of  Eden.  Tke  Prime 
MiniBtor  is  no  ordinary  man.  [Minis- 
teriai  cheer 6,']  1  am  very  glad  that  my 
sincere  compliment  haa  oljtained  for  the 
right  hon.  (3^ntleman  tlio  onEy  cheer 
wliich  his  party  have  conferred  npon 
him  during  this  discussion.  The  right 
hon*  Gentleman  had  a  substitute  for 
the  poHcy  of  concurrent  endowment, 
which  had  been  killed  by  the  Horn  an 
Catholics  themselves.  The  right  hon* 
Gentleman  snbstitnted  the  policy  of  con* 
fiscation.  f  *  *  Oh ! "]  You  have  had  four 
years  of  it.  You  have  despoiled  Churches. 
You  have  threatened  every  corporation 
and  endowment  in  the  country.  You 
have  examined  into  everybody'is  affairs. 
You  have  criticized  every  profession  and 
vexed  every  trade.  No  one  is  certain  of 
Ilia  property,  and  nobody  knows  what 
dtttioi  he  may  have  to  perform  to- 
morrow. This  19  the  policy  of  confisca- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  concurrent 
endowment.  The  Iiiah  Koman  Catholic 
gentlemen  were  perfectly  satisfied  when 
you  were  despoiling  the  Irish  Church. 
They  looked  not  unwillingly  upon  the 
phmder  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  they 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  great  drama  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  spirit  of  confiscation  would  descend 
upon  the  celebrated  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  would  level  them  to  the  ground, 
and  endow  the  University  of  Stephen^s 
Green.  I  ventured  to  remark  at  the 
time  when  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  introduced  that  con- 
fiacation  was  contagious.  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  had 
enough  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 
From  what  I  can  see,  the  House  of 
Commons  elected  to  carry  out  that  policy 
are  beginning  to  experience  some  of 
the  inconveniences  of  satiety,  and  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  give 
some  intimation  to  the  Goveniment  to- 
niglit  that  that  is  their  opinion  also.  I 
conclude  from  what  has  passed  that 
W^e  shall  not  be  asked  to  divide  upon 
tiie  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  icing's  Lynn  (Mr.  Bourke).  Let 
me  Bfty  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  object  of  his  Motion  has  been 
much  misunderstood,  and  misunderstood 
especially  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister.  Tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  greatly  mistaken  if  he 
aupposeSi  in  the  first  place,  that  his  waa 
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a  party  Motion,  It  is  nothing  of  i 
kind.  It  was  a  spontaneoua  Motion  on  tha 
part  of  the  hon.  Member,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  him  in  consultation  witli  only 
a  few  academic  sympathiaers,  who^  I  be- 
lieve chiefly  sit  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
House,  and  has  been  brought  forward 
simply  because  there  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  strange  apathy  with  regajil  to  thi,-* 
question  in  this  bewildered  assembly, 
and  bec^auso  he  thought  that  some  di- 
cui^sion  would  make  us  understand  th9 
question  more  fully  than  we  appeared  at 
first  to  do.  When  the  right  hon  Gentld- 
raan  introduced  this  measure,  after  listen* 
iiig  to  his  speech,  I  humbly  requested 
three  weeks  in  which  to  consider  it — a 
a  period  of  time  which  did  not  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  be  unreasonable.  That 
request  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wilh 
great  amiability  refused.  He  told  me 
that  I  was  not  to  judge  of  tlie  measure 
by  his  perhaps  too  lengthy  address,  b^ 
cause»  when  the  Bill  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  as  it  soon  would  be,  I  ahould 
find  it  of  the  simplest  possible  character* 
I  think  by  this  time  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  has  discovered  that  my  requcifl 
was  not  um*ea3onable,  and  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  discovered  that  time 
weeks  was  not  too  long  a  period  in  whioii 
to  study  a  composition  so  peculiar  and  80 
complicated  in  its  character.  Although 
I  was  far  from  williug  to  make  this  quee- 
tion  the  basis  of  anything  like  a  struggle 
of  party,  although,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  such  a  struggle^ 
I  have  been  hindered  in  that  endeavotit 
by  the  right  hon*  Gentleman  himself* 
It  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
who  has  introduced  so  much  passion, 
and  so  much,  I  may  almost  say,  porsonjil 
struggle  into  this  qiiestion.  It  waa  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who,  as  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  introducing  a 
question  of  a  nature  somewhat  abstruse, 
and  which  to  the  majority  of  the  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  must  have  been 
not  easy  at  first  to  comprehend,  com- 
menoed  his  harangue  by  saying — '  *  I  am 
introducing  a  meaaure  upon  which  I 
intend  to  stake  the  existence  of  my  Go- 
vernment.'* That  was,  in  my  opinion, 
an  imwise  and  rather  an  arrogant  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  right  hoo« 
Gentleman.  I  have  certainly  known  m- 
stances  where  Ministers  introducing  into 
this  House  large  measuree  which  had 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  feel- 
ing for  tEem  ae  much  soUeitude  as  the 
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right  hoB.  Gentleman  does  for  this  Bill 
— I  have  certainly  known  instances  where 
after  protracted  debates,  and  when  opi- 
nions appeared  to  be  perhapa  equally 
balanced  in  this  Hoiise,  MiniBters  have 
folt  themselvea  authorized,  under  snch 
circumstances,  to  say  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  stake  the  existence  of  their  G-o* 
vemments  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  recall 
an  instance  of  any  Minister  who,  on  an 
occasion  similar  to  the  present,  prefaced 
a  laborious  exposition,  which  by  its  very 
length  and  nature  showed  that  it  dealt 
with  a  subject  which  only  the  trans- 
cendent powers  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  make  clear  and  lucid  to  the 
House  by  saying — '*  But  I  tell  you  in 
the  fii*st  place  that  I  stake  the  existence 
of  the  Government  upon  it.*'  I  trust  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  profited  by  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  that  he  now 
feels  that  upon  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing this  measure  his  vein  was  some- 
what intemperate.  Ko  one  wishns  to 
disturb  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his 
place.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tends to  carry  out  a  great  policy^ — that 
of  confiscation — I  wish  at  least  that  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  not 
hfid  a  fair  trial  for  that  policy,  I  wish 
the  House  and  tho  country  fully  to  com- 
prehend all  the  bearings  of  that  policy  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But,  Sir,  al- 
though I  have  not  wished  to  make  tliis 
a  party  question »  although  I  certainly 
have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  seat,  although  I  have 
no  communication  with  any  section  or 
with  any  party  in  this  House,  I  may 
say,  with  any  individual  but  my  own  im- 
mediate Colleagues,  I  must  do  my  duty 
when  I  am  asked — **  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  approve  of  this  measure  ?  "  I  must 
vote  against  a  measure  which  I  believe 
to  be  monstrous  in  its  general  conception, 
pernicious  in  many  of  its  details,  and  ut- 
terly futile  as  a  measure  of  practical 
legislation. 

Mr,  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  have  list- 
ened, with  interest  of  course,  but  with 
some  curiosity  and  some  surprise,  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
How  much  of  it  there  was  that  did  not 
refer  at  all  to  the  BiU  before  the  House  j 
and  how  much  of  it  there  was,  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  did  touch  the  Bill,  that 
seemed  to  hold  in  his  mind  a  place  dis- 
proportionate to  its  real  moment,  in  com- 


parison with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
measure !  For  no  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  upon  the 
question  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in 
Trinity  College ;  though  I  may  state  that 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  Theological 
Faculty  in  any  College  whatever.  Facul- 
ties, according  to  my  understanding  of 
the  matter,  are  in  Universities,  not  in 
Colleges.  But  that  is  a  remark  in  passing. 
For  half  an  hour  he  dwelt  ui)on  the 
Theological  Faculty  in  Trinity  College, 
nnd  for  half  an  hour  tipon  concun^ent 
endowment  and  confiscation.  Why  were 
two-thirds  of  the  oration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  devoted  to  questions 
which,  solve  them  how  he  would,  and 
handle  them  how  he  would,  coxild  con- 
tr-ibuto  BO  little  to  the  practical  solution 
of  this  difficult  question?  1  looked  a 
little  further  I  sought  for  a  key  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
First,  I  notice  his  description  of  tho 
effects  of  confiscation  ;  and  I  congratu- 
late the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this 
— that  although  he  has  stiU  many  hard 
words  for  the  policy  of  confiscation,  yet 
its  features  are  gTadually  coming  to  bo 
mitigated,  for  the  last  time  that  I  heard 
him  upon  the  subject  T  think  was  when  ho 
declared  that  the  consequences  of  the  ap- 
plication of  that  policy  to  Ireland  would 
be  far  more  formidable  than  the  conse- 
quences of  a  foreign  conquest.  The  change 
is  encouraging.  In  a  little  raoro  time  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  enabled  to 
view  confiscation  with  considerable  in- 
dulgence, if  he  makes  the  same  progress 
in  future  years  that  he  has  made  since  his 
earlier  declaration.  But  what  is  more 
important  is  the  observation  of  tlio  right 
lion.  Gentleman  upon  concurrent  endow- 
ment. Concurrent  endowment,  he  says, 
is  dead.  Twice  he  said  it  was  dead. 
But  it  may  revive  under  the  potent 
charms  and  the  wand  of  a  magician. 
Undoubtedly  the  emphatic  monosyllables 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  em- 
ployed in  order  that  hereafter,  in  case  of 
need»  we  might  bo  reminded  of  his 
having  said  that  concun^ent  endowment 
was  dead.  This  was  necessary  to  give 
the  proper  colour  to  the  general  effect  of 
his  argument.  But  why  did  he  summon 
in  stately  array  the  great  names  of  Mr- 
Pitt,  of  iiord  Russell,  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
of  8ir  Robert  Peel  ?  Why  that  elaborate 
eulogium  upon  concurrent  endowment? 
Why  that  exhibition  of  the  difficulty  of 
constituting  a  University  withotit  a  Fa- 
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culty  of  detailed  Theology?  Why  that 
argiimeiit  to  show  that  a  learnGd  teacher 
must  necegsarily  trench  upon  Theology 
"while  dealing  with  other  subjects  ?  Why, 
except  to  lead  the  nxinda  of  his  hearers 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  one 
satisfactory  solution — one  mode  and  one 
mode  only  of  dealing  with  the  question 
before  us  and  of  escaping  from  its  diffi- 
culties— that  namely,  of  erecting  difiPerent 
Universities  for  different  persuasions  in 
Ii'f^land^  each  of  them  equipped  with  its 
Faculty  of  Theology,  and  thus  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
policy  of  concurrent  endowment ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  will  he  remembered 
that  even  at  this  moment  and  in  the 
year  in  whith  we  live  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  dwells  with  such  fervour  and 
with  such  fondness  upon  tho  recollection 
of  the  past  history  of  this  scheme,  that  I 
appeal  to  any  man  whether  it  is  not  still 
a  Uving  idea  in  Ids  mind — whether  he 
does  not  still  seem  to  cherish  in  his 
breast  the  hope  that  it  may  be  given  to 
him  to  revive  it  and  make  it  a  practical 
reality. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  decline  the  honour  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gives  me  of  having 
been  a  disciple  of  concurrent  endowment. 
lie  thinks  me  bound  to  the  strict  inheri- 
tance of  the  ideas  of  Sir  Eohert  Peel, 
with  regard  to  whom,  however,  I  may 
observe,  he  has  not  proved  that  Sir 
Bohert  Peel  ever  declared  himself  fa- 
vourable to  that  principle.  He  states 
that  I  suddenly  changed  my  mind  about 
concurrent  endowment  in  1868.  He  is 
entirely  mistaken  ;  and  has  not  produced 
the  slightest  proof  of  the  allegation.  He 
Ba3's  he  thinks  as  a  general  rule  it  is  a 
great  wa.ste  of  time  to  offer  explanations. 
Yes,  Sir,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
makes  an  exception  to  that  general  pro- 
position ;  and  he  evidently  thmks,  for  he 
just  put  it  into  practice,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a  waste  of  time  to  make  explanations 
provided  you  offer  them  about  five  years 
after  the  event,  when  the  memory  of 
gentlemen  has  become  dim  and  indis- 
tinct with  regard  to  tho  particidars,  and 
when,  consequently,  a  reasonable  liberty 
is  assured  of  affixing  to  the  circumstances 
ftuch  colour  as  may»  upon  the  whole,  be 
most  suitable  to  the  occasion.  But  I 
have  much  to  do  in  dischai'ging  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  me,  and  I  should  not 
bavo  made  this  reference  to  the  general 


scope  of  the  speech  of  tha  right  lion. 
Gentleman  but  for  the  lessons  it  has 
conveyed  to  my  mind,  the  wardings  it 
has  given  to  me,  and  the  wanungs  wiuek 
I  believe  it  will  carry  forth  to-morrow  to 
the  people  of  this  country, 

A  word  or  two  now  about  the  Aineiid* 
ment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Bourke).  T  thank  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  proposed 
it,  to  whom  I  never  listen  without 
pleasure,  for  the  kindly  tone  of  the 
remarks  with  which  he  introduced  his 
proposal.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  Amendment,  and  it  id  quiie 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
against  it»  for  I  presume  it  will  be  nega- 
tived with  the  consent  of  all,  including 
even  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemim 
himself.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  rae 
to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  Bpee<^ 
of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Calne^  who  seconded  this  Tote  of  Cen- 
sure with  a  modest  apology  for  his  own 
youth  and  inexperience;  but  I  would 
say  that  perhaps  that  apology  wai 
scarcely  necessary.  We  are  aware  thai 
in  other  and  darker  ages  it  was  tiitf 
custom  of  the  older  members  of  tho 
human  family  to  censure  and  even  to 
chastise  the  younger.  We  live  in  moT« 
enlightened  times,  and  it  may  be  quitu 
proper  that  that  custom  &hould  now  bo 
reversed ;  if  a  new  experiment  is  to  be 
made,  I  know  of  no  one  who,  apparently, 
will  make  the  trial  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  confidence  in  his  own  mind 
than  my  noble  Friend, 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  charged 
upon  me  the  responsibihty  of  having 
introduced  warmth  into  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  and  he  grounds  his 
charge  upon  an  expression  I  used  at 
the  commencement  of  the  speecb  witk 
which  I  introduced  the  Bill.  1  then  said 
-that  tho  subject  I  was  proceeding  to  deal 
with  was  one  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  G-ovemment.  I  ani 
truly  sorry,  and  truly  penitent,  if  I 
really  used  that  expression  without 
necessity  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  bear  in  mina  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  approached  this  ques^ 
tion.  In  1869  we  gave  all  our  energiea^ 
and  asked  Parliament  to  apply  a  great 
part  of  its  valuable  time  to  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Church;  in  1870  we  took 
exactly  the  same  course  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  Session  with  regard  to  tbo 
Irish  Land  Question.    But  at  that  very 
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period  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
felt  the  spirit  within  him  calling  on  him 
flo  strongly  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Universities  that  he  presented 
to  us  a  project,  despite  our  promise  to 
deal  with  the  question,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  accept^  because  in 
everything  except  what  related  to  tests 
we  looked  upon  it  as  a  retrograde  and 
anti-reforming  measure.  We  were  com- 
pelled, therefore,  by  the  engagements 
which  we  had  given,  and  by  our  own 
sense  of  dignity  and  of  duty  to  resist  it  j 
but  the  resistance  ofifered  by  us  to  that 
measure  for  three  successive  years  as- 
sumed the  character  of  an  appeal  to  a 
Vote  of  Confidence  from  the  House,  and 
it  was  those  circumstances  which  gave 
to  the  Bill  the  place  it  now  holds,  and 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  in  speaking 
of  it  as  a  subject  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government  I  was  giving 
utterance  to  little  more  than  a  common- 
place within  the  common  knowlodge  of 
everyone  who  ]ieard  it-  If  I  wai?  wrong 
it  was  a  grave  error.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  wrong,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  by  my  words  that  the  question  was 

E laced  in  the  position  it  had  taken  long 
efore,  I  trust  I  cannot  be  justly  ac* 
cused  of  introducing  heat  and  difficulty 
into  this  debate.  At  least  I  am  conscious 
that  tliis  is  a  question  which  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  us  or  for  anyone  to  solve, 
if  propositions  intended  simply  as  aca- 
demic proposals  are  to  be  viewed  in  the 
glare  and  heat  of  political  and  religious 
jealousies  ;  if  matters  to  which  we  attach 
a  slight  importance  are  to  be  studiously 
magnified  and  represented  as  the  vital 
essence  of  the  Bill ;  if  the  atmosphere 
in  wliich  we  here  live  and  move  is  upon 
this  occasion  to  be  one  of  fever  and  of 
passion,  such  as  it  has  appeared  to  be 
from  three  or  four  of  the  speeches  we 
have  heard ;  but,  I  must  in  faii'ness  say, 
not  from  speeches  we  have  heard  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  The 
effect  of  such  methods  of  proceeding 
must  simply  be  to  render  progress  im- 
poesible.  Remember  what  ITniversity 
legifilation  is.  Kemember  that  in  the 
case  of  Oxford,  when  we  first  d(3alt  with 
the  subject  for  England,  though  there 
was  no  political  heat  or  passion  what- 
ever, yet,  from  the  complication  of  the 
details  of  the  question,  we  had  to  give, 
I  think,  some  four-and-twenty  nights  of 
the  time  of  Parliament  before  wo  could 
dispose  of  the  Bill.    I  now  on  the  second 


reading  of  this  Irish  Bill,  address  a 
House  crowded  from  floor  to  roof,  and 
intensely  animated  with  expectation,  not 
indeed,  as  to  the  speech  that  I  am  about 
to  raake^  but  as  to  the  Division  which  is 
to  follow.  But  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Oxford  Bill,  which  corresponded  in 
many  of  its  provisions^  though  it  was 
different  in  many  others  from  this  mea- 
sure. I  well  remember  an  observation 
of  a  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  that 
both  he  and  I  were  addressing  empty 
benches,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
were  40  Members  in  this  House  at  the 
time  when  we  came  to  the  close  of  the 
debate,  so  entirely  was  it  liberated  from 
anything  like  political  prejudice.  It 
afforded  an  indication  of  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  the  subject ;  and  these 
difficulties  if  inflamed  by  passion,  wiU 
readily  mount  up  to  impossibility.  In 
introducing  this  Bill  I  made  an  appeal 
to  the  House  for  a  repetition  of  that  in- 
dulgence, of  that  candid  and  fair  inter- 
pretation with  which  we  were  met,  as  I 
rejoice  to  acknowledge,  in  every  detail 
of  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Ohurch  and 
of  the  Irish  Land.  It  was  by  that 
candid  interpretation,  it  was  by  that 
mutual  confidence  amongpolitical  friends, 
but  it  was  also  by  a  great  degree  of 
candid  interpretation  throughout  tho 
House,  and  a  temper  which  never  de- 
viated into  heat  or  violence,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  deal  with  those  important 
measures  and  to  carry  them  successfully 
tlirough  the  House.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
impossible  to  hope  that  such  can  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  But  thif?  I 
will  say,  we  have  don©  what  we  could,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  arouse  no  passions, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  impute  no 
motive,  we  have  sought  to  avoid  every- 
thing [inflammatory,  to  ^ivei  a  fair  con- 
struction to  the  motives  and  to  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  every  man ;  and  so  we  will 
persevere  to  the  end,  although  we  have 
known  from  the  first,  and  although  we 
know  now,  that  if  there  bo  in  this  House 
but  a  few  Members  who  are  unhappily 
determined  to  mix  this  question  at  every 
point  with  the  elements  of  political 
and  theological  passion,  success  will 
bo  impossible,  and  failure,  with  all  tho 
public  mischief  it  entails,  is  the  only 
result  which  awaits  either  us  or  any 
other  Government  that  may  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  question.  I  have  spolten 
thus  far  vaguely  of  the  Members  to 
whom  I  refer.      But  X  think  it  better  to 
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Council  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Union 
has  come  to  resolutions  in  conformity 
with  those  of  the  Bishops.  Having 
stated  thus  much  I  have  done  mj 
duty  to  the  Council  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Union.  Then  comes  the  Petition 
of  the  Senate  of  Dublin  University.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  rather  believe 
that  this  Petition  constitutes  what  may 
be  called  the  maiden  speech  of  the 
Senate  of  Dublin  University.  The  Se- 
nate, as  a  body,  has  been  rather  content 
with  an  existence  upon  paper  than  dis- 
posed to  walk  out  into  the  rough,  every- 
day, working  world,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  has  summoned  up  all  its  energies  and 
has  petitioned  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
will  not  pass  the  present  Bill.  What, 
however,  w«w  the  suggestion  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Dubhn  University,  a 
body  for  which,  notwithstanding  the 
closeness  of  its  constitution,  I  enter- 
tain, and  have  professed,  a  sincere 
respect  ?  Was  that  the  form  of  Petition 
sent  down  to  the  Senate  by  the  govern- 
ing body?  No,  the  Petition,  as  I  am 
informed,  was  that  the  House  would  not 
pass  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
also,  therefore,  a  Petition  for  the  amend- 
ment, not  for  the  rejection  of  the  mea- 
sure. I  now  come  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  I  wish  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry 
were  in  the  House — I  am  glad  now  to  be 
able  to  perceive  him — for  while  acknow- 
ledging the  ability  of  his  maiden  speech, 
I  am  obliged  to  comment  on  some  por- 
tion of  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
scended into  the  arena  of  this  House 
armed  with  the  triple  shield  of  a  fresh 
untainted  modesty.  But  he  misunder- 
stood or  mistook  the  effect  of  a  document 
on  which  he  relied,  perhaps  from  some 
momentary  hallucination,  or  some  ti- 
midity graceful  in  Parliamentary  as  in 
natural  youth,  which  he  will  in  time 
get  over.  I  am  quite  certain  the  strange 
error  into  which  he  feU  could  not  have 
been  owing  to  design.  He  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  wicked 
world.  The  hon.  Gentleman  did  cer- 
tainly experience  the  most  remarkable 
fortune.  He  had  in  his  hand  not  a 
declaration,  as  I  believe  he  described 
it,  of  the  Presbyterian  body — for  there 
is  no  such  declaration — but  a  document 
— and  one  no  doubt  of  importance — 
which  issued  from  the  Committee  of  a 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering questions  connected  with  edncar 
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tion.  They  had  no  power  to  speak  for 
the  body  to  which  they  bel<mged,  more 
than  a  Committee  of  this  House  can 
speak  for  this  House;  but  still  their 
opinion  is  of  weight.  And  the  hon  Gen- 
tleman read  out  four  resolutions  whidi 
objected  to  various  propositions  in  this 
Bill.  He  had  before  nim  not  four  resolu- 
tions, but  eight,  and  he  said  he  would  not 
read  the  eight.  He  thought  they  were 
too  long,  and  he  had  a  delicate  respect  and 
consideration  for  the  time  of  the  House, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
But  how  extraordinary  it  was,  Sir,  that, 
instead  of  beginning  by  reading  the  first 
four  of  them,  and  then  as  he  found  the 
operation  become  a  long  one  leaving  off, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  skipped  lightly  over 
the  whole  of  these,  and  then  read  out  at 
fuU  length  the  other  four.  Sir,  the  first 
four  are  of  a  character  totally  at  varianoe 
with — that  is  to  say,  of  a  totally  different 
effect  from  the  last  four.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  read  them  all,  but  I  will  read  the 
first.  \_CriM  of  "All,"  and  "Read, 
read,  read!"]  Very  well,  Sir,  I  will 
"read,  read,  read,"  if  only  tiie  hon. 
Member  will  "hear,  hear,  hear." 
[^LaughterJ]  Here  is  the  first  resolu- 
tion— 

"  Wo  arc  of  opinion  that  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  any  person  in  Ireland,  wherevpr 
educated,  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  degree 
who  can  pass  the  necessary  examination.** 

"Well,  Sir,  there  is  a  proposition  most 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  allows  access 
to  the  University  and  its  degrees  other- 
wise than  through  Trinity  College. 
[^LaughterJ]  I  repeat — of  the  funaa- 
mental  principle  of  the  Bill — namely, 
that  instead  of  obstructing,  as  we  now 
do,  and  taxing  and  impeding  the  access 
to  degrees  of  those  who  pursue  a  mode 
of  education  that  Parliament  does  not 
altogether  approve,  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  the  way  as  easy  for 
them  as  we  can,  knowing  that  they  will 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  Uni- 
versity degree ;  and  that  is  the  object 
we  have  in  view  in  this  Bill.  There  is 
another  Resolution  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  read — ^probably,  not 
because  it  was  one  of  disapproval.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

"The  Committee  disapprove  the  proposal  in 
the  Bill  to  leave  Trinity  Colloge  with  a  largo 
proportion  of  its  revenues,  and  arc  of  opinion 
that  provision  should  be  nuide  therefrom  for  the 
more  liberal  support  and  encouragement  of  non- 
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secUrian  ©ducfttion  in  connection  with  the  Queen's 
CkOlegea.** 

I  proceed  with  the  other  rosolutions. 
**  Tlioy  approve  highly  '* — and  this  part 
I  woiiJd  particularly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  BuckiiighamBhire — ^*  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Bill  to  !?eparate  the 
Theulogital  Faculty  from  the  University 
of  Diibliu  ; ''  and,  finally^  they  believe 
that  **  Trinity  College  should  be  opened, 
so  far  aB  that  its  secular  advantages  may 
be  made  available  for  all  Her  Majesty* a 
eubjeots,  without  reference  to  creed  or 
sect."  I  have  now.  Sir,  supplied  what 
was  BO  grievously  lacking  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry.  Well, 
Sir,  the  hon,  Grentlenian  is  acquainted 
with  the  town  of  Derry ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Dorry  send  me  here  a  state- 
ment, the  first  clause  of  which  expresses 
their  general  approval  of  the  objects  of 
the  Bill.  I  only  quote  these  things  to 
show  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  in- 
accuracy  —  and  I  have  never  seen  or 
known  so  much  inaccurate  statement  in 
any  previous  debate — which  has  entered 
into  this  case,  and  has  injuriously  modi- 
lied  and  perverted  tho  leading  effect  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  us  with  regard  to  the  reception  of 
the  present  Bill,  which,  as  I  have  thus 
far  shown,  is  rather  one  of  qualitied  cri- 
ticism than  of  unqualified  resistance. 

But,  further,  it  may  bo  said,  there  is 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives. And,  Sir.  I  fully  axlmit  that  this, 
when  authentically  shown,  is  a  very 
grave  matter.  But,  at  present,  we  know 
notiiing  except  from  the  sanguine  self- 
congratulations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  upon  the  delightful 
combinatioa  which  he  anticipates  in  the 
Lobby  by*and-by,  and  from  the  un- 
favourable speeches — and  some  of  them, 
I  admit,  have  been  veiy  unfavourable, 
which  we  have  heard  from  a  number  of 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  position  of 
the  Irish  representatives,  if  their  oppo- 
sition were  well  ascertained  to  bo  inca- 
pable of  being,  in  any  degree,  softened 
in  Committee,  would  become  a  grave 
fact  to  be  seriously  weighed  by  this 
House.  I  by  no  means  say  at  this 
moment  to  what  conclusion  it  should 
lead.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  prema- 
ture, un-Parliamentary,  and  impolitic, 
with  reference  to  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
on  a  subject  where  the  Irish  representa- 


tives themselves,  in  a  large  majority, 
desire  legislation,  one  to  which  succes- 
sive Governments  have  had  to  address 
themselves  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
with  regard  to  which  we  are  all  in  one 
sense  or  another  so  deeply  involved^ — it 
would,  I  say,  even  be  absurd  for  us  to 
treat  that  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
Bill  at  this  stage^  Wo  ought  rather 
to  see  in  Committee  what  we  can  do 
towards  the  conciliation  of  apparently 
conflicting  views  when  we  come  to  the 
manipulation  of  tho  details.  But  who 
are  aU  these  who  have,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, spoken?  The  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  the  Senate  of  the  Dublin 
University,  the  Presbyterians  of  Derry, 
the  Committee  of  Presbyterians  ap- 
pointed to  consider  education.  I  am 
scarcely  bold  enough  to  name  the  Petition 
from  Magee  College.  For  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  who  is  extremely  warm  on 
the  duty  of  speaking  with  respect  for  Ire- 
land and  Irish  feelings,  caUs  it  the  *  *  mise- 
rable Magee  College  " — a  College  which 
has  never  put  its  hand  into  the  public 
purse,  which  requires  six  years'  training 
for  its  pupils,  though  it  unfortunately 
has  very  few  of  them,  and  which,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  uncontradicted 
statement  of  one  of  its  Professors,  has 
educated  and  sent  out  into  the  world 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  Pres- 
byterian ministers  ordained  in  Ii'eland 
since  the  period  when  it  was  opened. 
But,  Sir,  what  I  aflirm  is,  that  these 
bodies,  taken  aU  together,  even  were 
their  opinions  more  hostile  than  I 
have  shown  them  really  to  be,  are  not 
the  people  of  Ireland,  do  not  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  do  not  warrant 
our  summary  rejection  of  a  measure 
which  aims  at  conferring  a  gi^eat  boon 
on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

So  fai*,  the  greatest  objection  taken  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  has  been 
the  objection  taken  on  what  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  forWar  h  as  described 
as  matters  of  detail,  or  matters  which  are 
open  to  consideration.  The  right  hon* 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  s]^>eech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell),  and 
to  some  words  whicli  I  spoke  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  which  I 
thought  to  be  a  confirmation,  but  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assumed 
to  be  in  contradiction,  of  that  speech. 
The  general  effect  of  the  speech  af  my 
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right  hon.  Friend — with  which  speech  I 
entirely  agree— was  to  show  that  it  was 
a  wise  course  in  a  question  of  this  cha- 
racter, where  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve 
ground  once  lost,  to  go  into  Committee,  to 
compare  our  several  notions  and  demands 
at  close  quarters,  and  to  see  what  we  can 
effect  towards  bringing  them  into  har- 
mony. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
meets  us  with  a  most  formidable  objec- 
tion, founded,  as  he  says,  on  his  long  Par- 
liamentary experience.  He  alleges  that 
for  the  opponents  of  a  Bill,  it  never 
answers  to  go  into  Committee.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  and  the  tempter 
that  bids  you  go  into  Committee.  Do 
not  be  beguiled.  When  you  get  into 
Committee,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained. 
The  Bill  of  a  Government  always  comes 
out,  he  says — in  its  substantial  features 
the  same  as  it  was  when  it  went  into 
Committee.  And  this  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  deliberate  recollection,  at  the  end 
of  our  four  nights'  debate,  of  his  long 
Parliamentary  experience.  I  wiU  not  take 
the  whole  advantage  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  offers  me.  I  will  not 
go  back  over  the  whole  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Parliamentary  experience. 
I  will  only  revert  to  the  year  or  two 
which  immediately  preceded  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Government,  and  I 
will  from  the  records  of  that  limited  time 
supply  him  with  an  instance  which  at 
once  shatters  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  his 
argument.  There  is  no  such  thing,  it 
seems,  as  attempting  with  success  to 
alter  a  BUI  of  the  Government  in  Com- 
mittee. Well,  Sir,  there  was  a  Bill — 
indeed,  there  were  two  or  three  Bills  on 
the  subject  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation— in  1867  ;  but  the  last  of  these 
Bills,  instead  of  being  still-bom  like  its 
elder  sisters,  grew  into  vigorous  life,  and 
was  read  a  second  time.  And  what  was 
the  burden  of  the  -song  or  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  second 
reading  ?  From  first  to  last,  in  almost 
every  sentence  of  the  speech,  it  was — 
**Go  into  Committee."  Objection  after 
objection  had  been  taken,  going  deep 
down  into  the  foundation  and  frame- 
work of  the  Bill,  and  every  one  of  those 
objections  was  met  by  the  counter-check 
of  that  reply — *'  Go  into  Committee." 
And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
nearer  the  mark  then  than  he  is  now. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  accumulation  of  his 
experience  is  such  that  he  is  beginning 
to  nave  too  much  of  it,  and  that  he  has 
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actually  unlearned  the  lessons  which 
some  years  ago  he  acquired.  I  wiU  not 
go  over  all  the  points  of  that  Bill ;  hat 
I  think  the  experience  of  that  year  satis- 
factorily proves  that  where  the  sense  of 
the  House  is  strong  and  an  earnest  in- 
tention is  entertained,  going  into  Com- 
mittee may  answer  pretty  well  for  trans- 
forming the  framework,  aye,  the  whole 
spirit  and  substance  of  a  BiU. 

Passing  from  that  general  argoment,  I 
am  asked  to  say  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
Some  appear  to  contend  that  all  the  points 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  referred  to 
as  being  matters  of  opinion  open  to  be 
discussed  and  to  be  determined  in  Com- 
mittee, are  matters  on  which  the  Gh>- 
vemment  should  have  announced  at  once 
that  they  had  changed  their  intentions. 
How  is  it  possible  that  on  matters  which 
involve  such  a  multiplicity  of  details  and 
of  various  considerations  we  could  have 
stated  at  once  that  we  had  changed  our 
intentions,  and  could  have  bound  our- 
selves anew  and  rigidly  in  each  case  to 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  course? 
Take  the  one  instance  of  the  proposal 
to  appoint  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L^ 
land  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In 
my  opinion  that  provision  is  but  of  slight 
consequence  ;  because  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  still  he 
as  he  has  been  what  I  may  term  an  or- 
namental officer,  and  not  one  wielding 
great  academic  powers  like  the  Chan- 
cellors of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge.  But 
how  is  it  possible  for  anybody  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  the  point  until  the 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring all  the  alternatives  which  may 
fairly  be  suffgested  ?  What  we  say  is — 
**  Come  with  us  where  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  calmly  all 
these  alternative  methods."  Instead  of 
standing  upon  our  dignity  and  saying 
that  this,  and  that,  ana  every  matter  is 
vital  to  our  existence  as  a  Government, 
we  say — *'  We  will  meet  you  upon  equal 
terms ;  we  will  lay  before  you  the  rea- 
sons that  have  guided  us  upon  the 
question.  We  are  not  only  perfectly 
ready  to  listen  to  counter-arg^uments, 
and  not  only  to  accept  changes  which 
may  be  palpable  improvements,  but, 
where  we  can,  to  consult  the  general 
wishes  of  the  House  and  to  give  fair 
weight  to  reasons,  of  which  we  may  not 
see  the  force,  provided  they  do  not  affect 
vitally  the  principles   or  the  efficiency 
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of  the  Bill."  And  instances  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  referred  to  are 
very  numerous.  I  will  only  now  men- 
tiou  two,  which  I  do  not  think  were 
mentioned  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
In  the  first  place,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown ^  or,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  terms  it,  political  influence  on 
the  constitution  of  the  University,  has 
been  objected  to.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  says  there  will  be  too  much 
of  this  influence  exercised  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  But  others  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  will  be  too 
little  of  such  influence.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  University 
complains  that  while  in  the  Queen^s 
Colleges  a  Professor  can  only  be  dis- 
missed in  certain  cases  by  the  Crown, 
our  Bill  gives  this  power  to  the  Council. 
Kow,  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  these 
two  upposing  objections  face  to  face  in 
Committee.  As  far  as  my  own  leaning 
and  that  of  my  Colleagues  is  concerned 
we  are  in  favour  of  keeping  down  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  that  political 
influence.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  at 
once  constitute  an  independent  academic 
body,  free  from  political  influence ;  but 
the  necessities  of  the  case  do  not  permit 
us  to  propose  it.  We  hope  that  in  time 
the  national  University  will  be  able  to 
acquire  something  more  of  a  national 
character  than  it  now  possesses  j  but  to 
give  to  the  present  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  the  charge  of  mould- 
ing it  into  a  national  University  would 
in  my  view  be  a  mockeiy. 

Then  another  question  of  great  im- 
portance has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
what  has  been  called  the  non -collegiate 
element  in  the  Bill.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bill  proposes  to  permit  the  University 
to  examine  all  persons  coming  from 
whence  they  may,  and  wherever  and  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  have  been 
trained.  To  this  part  of  the  proposal 
some  persons  vehemently  object ;  but 
they  appear  altogether  to  forget  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  does  this  very 
thing  at  this  moment.  The  only  check 
put  upon  the  practice  is  a  most  objec- 
tionable one — namely,  the  very  heavy 
cost  to  which  non-resident  students  are 
put  in  passing  the  examination  for  their 
degrees.  The  University  of  London  ex- 
amines in  this  way,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  in  a  peremptory 
manner  what  would  be  the  exact  course 
the  House  ought  to  take  in  this  matter. 


although  our  own  opinion  on  the  general 
merits  may  be  clear.  Again,  as  to  the 
retention  of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Queen's  University,  I  really  had  hoped 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  gi-ound  on 
which  I  originally  put  it,  that  was  a 
question  which  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  bitter  controversy  that  rages  on  the 
subject  of  mixed  education.  I  said,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  argue  it  without  at- 
taching to  the  argument  imnecessary 
value,  I  am  desirous  that  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  House  in  Committee  the  reasons 
which  led  us  to  beheve  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Queen's 
University  to  be  incorporated  in  a  new, 
powerful,  and  extended  University.  We 
do  not  assume  that  we  are  domonsti'a* 
tively  right.  We  have  never  stated  this 
provision  to  be  essential  to  the  Bill,  as 
everyone  will  recollect.  But  we  thought 
the  House  should  be  in  full  possession 
of  the  arguments  for  the  proposition  as 
well  as  the  ai'guments  against  it  before 
coming  to  a  decision.  We  are  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  meeting  the 
views  of  Members  with  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  Government.  We  are  gain* 
ing  experience,  of  course,  as  we  proceed^ 
and  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  views  of  the  House  and  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  gradually  ripen- 
ing around  us.  With  regard  to  Buch  pro- 
visions as  those  relating  to  Chairs  in 
the  several  subjects  of  Modern  History, 
Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  and  to  the 
power  of  preventing  an  abu.so  of  liberty 
on  the  part  of  Professors  and  teachers, 
they  have  been  introduced  by  us  with  a 
general  intention  that  I  am  quite  sure 
the  House  will  appreciate.  It  is  with 
regret  that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
exclude  Theology  from  the  University. 
We  further  regret  that  we  propose — not 
to  exclude  from  the  University,  not  to 
exclude  fi-om  examination,  not  to  exclude 
from  honours,  but — to  exclude  from  the 
direct  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
University  the  subjects  of  Modem  ffis- 
tory,  and  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics.  But 
thft  intention  of  those  proposals  was 
simply  this :  —  we  knew  that  we  had 
to  deal  in  Ireland  with  a  sore,  and  in 
some  degree  a  morbid  state  of  minds 
and  feelings.  We  were  desirous  to  make 
ample  provision  for  protecting  the  con- 
science of  the  minority;  and  even  to 
saorifloe  something  of  the  integrity  of 
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the  nniyersity  sohetme  for  the  purpose 
of  obviatmg  the  rise  of  jealousies, 
whichy  once  awakened,  we  feared  might 
be  fatal  to  the  well- working  of  the  phin. 
That,  surely,  was  an  innocent,  perhaps 
even  a  laudable  purpose  for  us  to  enter- 
tain. Who,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
minority?  The  minority,  I  admit,  at 
this  moment  are  Eoman  Catholics ;  but 
how  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  say  that 
they  will  always  be  the  minority  among 
the  University  students  of  Ireland  ?  I 
know  not  what  the  effect  of  a  National 
University  will  be.  I  know  this — there 
are  Roman  Catholics  who  are  extremely 
confident  in  the  energetic  teaching  of 
their  Church,  be  they  right  or  wrong, 
and  who  think  they  would  become  the 
majority  of  the  students  of  this  National 
University.  And  if  they  did  become  the 
majority  of  the  students,  they  would 
have  a  perfect  right  so  to  become.  But 
the  conscience  of  the  minority  would 
still  claim  respect,  and  be  entitled  to 
defence. 

However,  Sir,  I  must  admit  that  these 
clauses  have  not  been  valued  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Protests 
have  come,  first  from  one  and  then  from 
another  quarter,  against  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  these  particular  Chairs 
and  other  Chairs.  These  objections 
coincide  with  others  taken  by  those  who 
are  extremely  anxious  for  more  complete 
academic  instruction,  and  by  those  who 
have  considered  that  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  we  have  proposed  with  respect 
to  these  Chairs  there  is  involved  an 
undue  tenderness  to  the  consciences  of 
the  minority.  If  the  minority  them- 
selves agree,  as  they  appear  to  agree,  in 
this  view,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
tliat  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
adhere  to  that  proposition.  Another 
proposition  of  some  importance  has 
called  forth  a  similar  cross-fire  of  objec- 
tions— I  moan  that  relating  to  collegiate 
members  of  the  Council.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  by  referring  to  the 
explanation  which  I  gave  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  and  which  was  for- 
tunately a  pretty  full  one,  of  the  design 
with  which  the  plan  of  collegiate  mem- 
bers was  proposed  by  us.  If  any  Gen- 
tlemen wish  to  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  wiU  refer  to  the  45th  page  of 
a  speech  which  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  them,  they  will  find  those  motives  set 
forth  there.  But  here,  a^ain,  what  has 
happened  ?    A  large  number  of  persons 
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object  veiy  mobh  to  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce these  collegiate  members ;  and  the 
Gk)yemment  always  saw  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  their  num- 
ber should  in  any  case  be  small,  and 
that  the  other  members  of  the  Gonndl 
must  form  its  bulk  and  streng^.  But 
more  than  this  has  happened.  One  of 
the  Colleges  which  it  was  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Bill  to  attach  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  was  the  Boman  Catholic 
College  called  the  Catholic  University. 
Now,  we  are  informed  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  independently  of  their 
influence  and  station,  are  the  legal 
owners  of  the  College,  and  as  such  they 
object  and  distinctly  refuse  to  have  it 
included  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Bill. 
They  make  the  same  declaration  with 
regard  to  other  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
leges; and  that  being  so,  it  becomes 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  insist  upon 
the  proposal  that  collegiate  memDen 
shall  be  attached  to  the  Coimcil.  Nothing 
is  more  alien  from  our  desire  than  to 
have  any  representation  of  collegiate 
members  which  should  give  to  the 
Council  a  one-sided  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  our  intention  to  persevere 
with  our  proposal  to  introduce  collegiate 
members  into  the  Council.  In  with- 
drawing them  we  are  really  doing  that 
which  we  very  often  find  it  possible  to 
do  when  once  we  get  to  details  —  I 
mean  we  are  meeting  at  once  the  ob- 
jections of  those  who  view  the  same 
subject  from  different  points,  and  who 
for  different  reasons  concur  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Tliat  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
upon  tliis  class  of  subjects.  I  say  of 
them  generally,  as  was  said  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War — we  wish  to  have  the  opportunity, 
with  the  exceptions  I  have  stated,  of 
laying  our  views  calmly  and  impartially 
before  the  House.  With  that  opportunity 
we  shall  be  content.  We  shall  gladly 
welcome  Amendments  wliich  are  im- 
provements in  the  Bill ;  and  Amendments 
which  we  think  are  not  improvements  in 
the  Bill,  when  we  find  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  House  to  be  in  their  favour, 
we  will  accept,  provided  they  leave 
untouched  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
vitality  and  essence  of  the  Bill. 

Now,  what  is  the  vitality  of  the  mea- 
sure, what  is  the  essence  of  the  Bill  ? 
This  question  has  been  put  to  us  from 
many  quarters,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
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answer  the  queBtion  ;  filling  up,  perhaps, 
with  a  more  copious  supply  of  partieulara 
a  slighter  sketch  which  my  right  hon. 
Priend  has  already  submitted  to  the 
House*  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  to 
the  Bill  that  there  should  he  a  complete 
removal  of  admitted  religious  grievances, 
I  say  admitted  religious  grievances,  be- 
cause we  cannot  profess  to  remove  the 
religious  grievance  as  it  has  been  stated 
by  those  who  contend  that  nothing  short 
of  coucurrent  endowment  will  remove  it, 
I  will  show  presently  that  something 
short  of  concurrent  endowment  would 
amount  to  a  removal  of  the  religious 
grievance  such  as  we  view  it.  W©  con- 
ceive that  the  religious  grievance  will 
be  removed  by  opening  the  way  to  Uni- 
versity  degrees  and  University  honours 
and  emolument  within  the  ITniversity  of 
Dublin,  under  an  impartial  and  non- 
sectarian  authority  cakidated  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  and  wnthout  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  the  question  whether  the 
education  of  the  person  claiming  the 
degree,  and  about  to  be  tried  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  Lis  knowledge,  has  been 
heretofore  conducted  under  the  influence 
of  what  is  called  a  mixed  or  what  is 
called  a  separate  education.  That  is 
-^^hat  we  understand  generally  by  the 
removal  of  the  religious  grievance. 
Then,  with  regai-d  to  the  academic  re- 
foim  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Dublin,  what 
we  conceive  to  be  essential  is  that  the 
ITniversity  and  its  degree-giving  power, 
instead  of  being,  in  a  maimer  entirely 
without  example,  the  property,  I  must 
call  it  the  monopoly  of  a  single  College, 
which  has  enabled  that  College  to  turn 
to  its  own  exclusive  benefit  functions 
and  prerogatives  that  belong  to  the 
State,  shall  be  emancipated  from  its  con- 
dition of  subjection,  and  shall  be  placed 
for  a  time  under  an  authority  which  may 
be  thoroughly  impartial,  in  order  that 
during  that  time  the  composition  of  the 
ITniversity  may  gradually  become  such 
as  to  correspond  with  and  comprise  all 
that  is  best,  and  richest,  and  strongest 
in  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
Irish  people,  so  that  after  a  reasonable 
time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse,  the 
University  may  pass  into  a  state  of  sub- 
stantial academic  independence*  For 
that  purpose  the  severance  of  the  exclu- 
sive connection  with  Trinity  CoUege  is 
necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  open  many 
portalaj  as  wfiw  said  by  my  right  hon. 


Friend,  instead  of  one.  Colleges  may 
be  very  well  attached  to  the  University 
without  College  representation*  as  they 
axe  now  attached  to  the  University  of 
London,  The  effect  of  incorporation  is 
that  they  are  placed  in  relations  of 
general  respect  and  credit  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  likewise  that  those  who 
manage  the  Colleges  have  facilities  for 
communication  respecting  practical  ar- 
rangements which,  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  London,  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  and  conspicuous  bene- 
fit* On  what  terms  the  non* collegiate 
members  may  be  admitted  individually 
to  the  University  is  also  a  matter  deserv- 
ing attention.  Then,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Go- 
verning Body,  and  also  that  of  a  com- 
petent endowment  for  the  University 
which  at  present  has  not  a  shilling 
wherewith  to  bless  itself,  and  which 
under  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  remained  absolutely  without 
any  property  whatever  to  enable  it  to 
fulfil  its  purposes  as  a  University.  It 
should  unquestionably  be  rendered  able 
to  discharge  its  proper  functions  as  to 
granting  degrees,  as  to  the  examinations 
necessary  for  degrees,  and  as  to  emolu- 
ments, rewards,  and  encouragements  for 
those  students  who  distinguish  them- 
selves. Finally,  as  was  stated  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  we  should  greatly  wish  that 
the  University  should  be  completed  by 
the  possession  of  a  proper  teachingpower. 
The  Government  has  a  hope  that  no 
jealotisy  may  arise,  either  on  the  side  of 
Trinity  CoUego  or  on  the  Koman  Catholic 
side  to  prevent  this  consummation,  be- 
cause we  greatly  desire  as  was  stated  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  to  establish  a 
teaching  organ,  which  might,  without 
any  mereenaiy  competition,  enlarge  the 
means  of  attaining  the  higher  University 
education  in  Ireland.  From  this  sketchi 
allowing  for  some  shades  of  difi'erence 
on  one  or  two  points,  the  House  will 
readily  perceive  what  are  in  our  view 
the  essential  parts  of  the  BOl,  as  we 
understand  them,  with  reference  to  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

With  regard  to  the  Queen's  University 
and  Colleges,  what  we  conceive  to  be 
essential  is  that  the  House  shall  pay  full 
respect  to  the  system  of  education  as 
established  in  them.  Nothing  will  with 
our  assent  be  done  to  impaii^  or  alter  ita 
princii>le8 ;   and  I   cannot  refrain  from. 
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versity  education.  "We  are  desirous  to 
remove  that  grievance;  but  when  we 
attempt  to  remove  it  those  who  claim  to 
represent  the  sufferers  make  other  de- 
mands upon  us  which  we  deem  unreason- 
able. The  Bill  gives  a  remedy  as  far  as, 
in  our  view,  reason  and  justice  will  go. 
That  is  not  denied ;  but  we  are  threatened 
that  if  we  pass  a  Bill  reaching  to  that 
extent,  and  reaching  no  further,  we 
shall  be  punished  with  a  loud  and  angry 
agitation  in  Ireland.  I  ask  myself  and 
I  ask  the  House  what  is  the  best  way  to 
arm  ourselves  against  agitation.  The 
true,  the  honourable  way,  is  to  take  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  agitator  the  weapon 
which  he  wields,  and  out  of  his  mouth 
the  grievance  which  he  pleads.  If  then, 
as  we  think,  extravagant  claims  are 
going  to  be  urged,  and  if  an  endeavour 
is  to  be  made  to  use  these  claims  against 
the  moral  and  social  tranquility  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  not  allow  them  to  retain  any 
mixture,  any  element,  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  that  wo  should  carefully  extract  any 
such  element  from  the  mass.  Then  we 
shall  know  both  what  it  is  we  have  given 
and  what  it  is  we  have  refused.  In  our 
opinion,  the  true  way  to  meet  agitation 
is  to  cure  the  grievance.  Whatever  else 
you  do,  first  cure  the  grievance.  But 
what  is  the  advice  given  on  the  other 
side  ?  It  is  at  least  to  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  us  as  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  wholly  disagreeable ;  for  it  is 
to  release  us  from  our  pledges.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  deeply  bound,  but  the  advice 
given  to  the  House  is  to  concur  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
Members  in  the  rejection  of  tliis  Bill — 
to  fling  back  in  our  faces  the  remedy  we 
have  offered,  and  thereby  release,  as  it 
will  release,  us  from  further  obligations. 
It  may  bo  convenient  for  us  so  to  be  re- 
leased; but  is  it  convenient  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  to  give  us  that 
release,  and  to  hand  onwards  a  grievance 
which  has  now  been  admitted  in  every 
portion  of  the  House  to  exist,  as  an  evil 
legacy  to  future  Governments,  future 
Parliaments,  or  future  years,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?  Sir,  I  hope  that  this 
House  of  Commons,  which,  in  obedience 
to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  its 
large  majority,  and  animated,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  truly  said,  by  the  love  of  iustice, 
grappled  with  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  solved  them — that 
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this  House  of  Commons,  which  likewiae 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  attending 
the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  carried 
that  question  also  to  a  successful  condn- 
sion,  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated 
into  an  abandonment  of  its  present  task. 
After  doing  so  much,  do  not  grow  pale 
before  that  which  still  remains  undone. 
How  do  we  stand  with  regard  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  task?     What  is  the 
mode  of  action  which  is  proposed  on  the 
other  side  ?    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  told  us  that  he  was  not  anxions 
to  lead  what  the  citation  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
would  describe  as  his  ''raMmuffins" 
into  their  present  position,     fie  does  not 
wish,  he  says,  to  make  this   a   party 
question.     Might  I  be  allowed  to  ml  np 
the  sentence  for  him  by  saying  that 
possibly  some  while  ago  he  saw  no  oc- 
casion to  decide  it ;  but  now  the  IriBh 
Members  have  invited  him  to  their  em- 
braces, and  he  has  found  himself  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  so 
great  an  opportunity.     And  what,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  character  of  the  Division 
which    we    are    about    to   witness? — a 
Division   which   will  be   watched   and 
examined — a  Division  which   will  not 
only  be  watched   and   examined,    but 
which  will  be  remembered  and  be  judged. 
The  party  which  is  called  sometimes  the 
Tory  party,  sometimes  the  Conservative 
party,    sometimes    the    Church    party, 
sometimes  the  Protestant  party,  powerful 
as  it  is  in  this  House,  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  give  effect  to  its  wishes  by  a 
majority.     But  there  is  a  hope  that  "by 
the   accession  of  those  who   think   we 
commit  a  gross  injustice  by  declining  to 
give  a  separate  religious  endowment  to 
the  Homan  Catholics,  their  minority  may 
be  converted  into  a  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  particular  vote.     Tlie  Bill 
we    are    discussing    may    bo   rejected, 
and  is  that,  I  would  ask,  a  safe  founda- 
tion  on   which   to   build   the   hope  of 
future  power  ?    Is  that  a  mode  of  action 
which  is  conformable  to  the  views  and 
principles    of   the    groat   statesmen   of 
this  country  ?    Do  not  let  it  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  I  am  easting  a  stigma 
on  the  conduct  of  those   who,  on  this 
occasion,  urge  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
mands.   It  will  ever  be  one  of  the  agree- 
able recollections  of  my  public  life  to 
have  been  united  with  them  in  honour- 
able co-operation  for  the  purposes  of  a 
great  principle  and  a  great  policy  on 
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which  we  were  both  agreed*  But  my 
relationB  with  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  never  built  on  the  sandy  foundation 
of  accidental  unions  in  the  momentary 
act  of  crying  nay  with  reference  to  a 
measure  as  to  the  essential  ments  of 
which  we  were  entirely  at  variance. 
Yet  that  is  the  nature  of  the  alliance  of 
to-night.  The  one  part}'  objects  to  our 
measure,  because  it  detaches  the  Uni- 
versitj^  of  Dublin,  and  declines  to  leave 
it  to  ihe  control  of  Trinity  College,  but 
elnims  it  for  the  whole  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion and  vindicates  the  enjoyment  of  the 
advantages,  which  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
fer, for  them  and  for  their  children  in  all 
time  to  come.  That  is  the  gi-ound  of  the 
Conservative  oppusjtion.  But  the  oppo- 
sition of  another  party  arises  from  the 
well  known  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  separate  de- 
nominational endowment.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  concoi*d  in  the  lobby  for  a 
few  moments  between  those  two  parties, 
but  that  concord  will  end  when  the  tel- 
lers come  to  the  Table.  On  what  plan  of 
action  have  you  decided  ?  No  doubt  you 
will  be  a  formidable  body ;  for  all  I  know 
you  will  be  a  majority.  I  see  before  me 
the  party  expectant  of  office*  [  *  *  Oh  ! "  ] 
I  mean  no  repixjach.  I  mean,  of  course, 
expectant  by  virtue  of  its  jmsition.  That 
i«  a  fair  description  always  to  apply  to 
Gentlf?men  who  eit  in  combination  on 
the  Opposition  benches.  I  see  that 
party  re-inforced  to-night  by  that  repent- 
ant rebel  from  below  the  gangway,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr,  G.  Ben- 
tinck)^ — that  old,  inveterate  rebel,  be- 
lieved to  be  incurable,  but  at  last  re- 
claimcfl.  I  always  listen  to  that  hon. 
Gentleman  with  interest.  I  am  no  fa- 
vourite of  hia.  I  trust,  however,  there 
is  no  unkind  feeling  between  us ;  and, 
indeed,  whenever  I  hear  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman begin  a  course  of  censure  upon 
myself,  I  listen  with  great  patience,  be- 
C4iUBe  I  know  it  will  be  followed  by  some 
much  more  severe  attack  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli). 
But  on  tbis  occasion  the  hon.  Member 
for  Norfolk— probably  to  be  the  ''right" 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  in  a  few  weeks 
— has  made  a  revelation.  I  heard  him 
say  last  night — I  quote  the  words  that 
are  ascribed  to  him,  and  I  believe  they 
are  those  which  he  used — I  heard  him 
Bay  that — 

**  He  had  listened  with  the  groateet  pkieuro 
the  other  evtmioir  to  the  aloqaent  upoerh  of  iho 


right  hon.  Memher  for  Oxford  ITniveraity  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy),  and  be  hoped  he  might  draw  hxmi 
the  spc'tch  of  that  ritjht  hon.  Gcntknian  the 
eoTif  luBion  thnt  he  and  those  prepared  to  act 
with  him  would  not  at  any  tim**,  or  niidt^r  any 
t'ir<'umj5taneps,  accept  office  during  Uie  continu- 
imcG  of  the  present  Pturliament*  If  he  undc^r- 
atood    tl  '  '    hon.    Gentleniaii    imght,   he 

should  it  wiiB  the  most  fortunate  and 

most  Rt u ;     i L   announcement  tlin t  had  for 

a  long  time  emanated  fcrom  that  bench,  and  he 
congratulated  his  right  hon.  Friend  upon  being 
the  man  who  came  itjrward  boldly  to  make  that 
announcement,  which  seemed  to  augur  well  for 
his  future  political  career.  If  he  (3Ir.  Bentinclc) 
rightly  construed  that  gp^^h^  he  should  not 
hesitate  ob  to  his  vot^t?,  and  flliould  vote  agftinst 
the  second  residing  of  the  Bill'* 

Well,  Sir,  was  that  announcement  made  ? 
1  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  I  did  not  hear  that  announce- 
ment. Many  of  ua  heard  the  speech — 
none  of  ub  heard  the  amioimcement.  I  go 
a  little  further.  The  announcement  wap 
not  made  in  the  speech.  If  there  haa 
been  such  an  announcement,  it  has  come 
from  some  other  souree  than  from  the 
speech.  But  has  such  an  announcement 
been  made  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  Gentlemen  who  occupy 
the  front  bench  of  Opposition,  who  form 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  who  bring 
up  their  whole  forces  to  overthrow  the 
measure  of  the  Government,  can  decline 
the  responsibility  of  tating  office.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  impossible  that  such  an 
announcement  can  have  been  made,  and 
if  it  has  been  made  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  the  victim  of  liis  own  simplicity  in  be- 
lieving that  it  can  be  acted  on.  So  much, 
Sir,  for  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  But  for  the  House, 
for  US  all,  for  the  ( ountrj^  1  ask  what  is 
t-o  be  the  policy  that  is  to  follow  tbe  re- 
jection of  tiie  Bill?  What  is  to  be  the 
policy  adopted  in  Ireland  ?  Perhaps  the 
Bill  of  my  hon.  Fiiend  the  Member  for 
Brighton  will  find  favour,  wliich  leaves 
the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  hands  of 
Trinity  College,  and  which  I  prei^ume,  if 
passed,  will  only  be  the  harbinger  of  an 
agitation  fiercer  still  than  that  which  we 
are  told  would  follow  the  jtassing  of  the 
present  Bill.  It  will  still  leave  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  in  this  condition,  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  degree  in 
Ireland  without  going  either  to  the 
Queen ^s  Colleges,  to  which  he  objects, 
or  placing  himself  under  examinations 
and  a  system  of  discipline  managed  and 
conducted  by  a  Protestant  Board — a 
Board  composed  of  eight  gentlemcin  of 
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whom  six  are  clergymen  of  the  disestab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland.  The  other 
alternative  will  be  the  adopting  for  Ire- 
land a  set  of  new  principles,  which  Par- 
liament has  repudiated  in  Ireland  and 
has  disclaimed  for  Great  Britain,  not  only 
treating  the  Boman  Catholic  majority  in 
Ireland  as  being  the  Irish  nation,  but 
likewise  adopting  for  that  Irish  nation 
the  principles  which  we  have  ourselves 
overthrown  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  generation.  I  know  not  with  what 
satisfaction  we  can  look  forward  to  these 
prospects.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  objects  of  this  kind.  We  have 
presented  to  you  our  plan,  for  which  wo 
are  responsible.  "We  are  not  a&'aid,  I 
am  not  afraid,  of  the  charge  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  we  have  served  the 
priests.  [Mr.  Hoesman  :  I  did  not  say 
so.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  ready 
to  serve  the  priests  or  any  other  man  as 
far  as  justice  dictates.  I  am  not  ready  to 
go  an  inch  further  for  them  or  for  any 
other  man;  and  if  the  labours  of  1869 
and  1870  are  to  be  forgotten  in  Ireland 
— if  where  we  have  earnestly  sought  and 
toiled  for  peace  we  find  only  contention 
— if  our  tenders  of  relief  are  thrust  aside 
with  scorn — let  us  still  remember  that 
there  is  a  voice  which  is  not  heard  in  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  or  in  the  roaring  of 
the  whirlwind  or  the  storm,  but  which 
will  and  must  be  heard  when  they  have 
passed  away, — the  still  small  voice  of 
justice.  To  mete  out  justice  to  Ireland, 
according  to  the  best  view  that  with 
human  infirmity  we  could  form,  has 
been  the  work,  I  will  almost  say  the 
sacred  work,  of  this  Parliament.  Hav- 
ing put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  let 
us  not  turn  back.  Let  not  what  we 
think  the  fault  or  perverseness  of  those 
whom  we  are  attempting  to  assist 
have  the  slightest  eflfect  in  turning  us 
even  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  path 
on  which  we  have  entered.  As  we  have 
begun,  so  let  us  persevere  even  to  the 
end,  and  with  firm  and  resolute  hand  let 
us  efface  from  the  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  country  the  last — for  I  believe  it 
is  the  last — of  the  religious  and  social 
grievances  of  Ireland. 
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AYES. 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  284  ;  Noes 
287 :  Majority  3. 

Mr,  Gladstone 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
AUen,  W.  S. 
Amcotts,  Col.  W.  C. 
Amory,  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
Antrobus,  Sir  E. 
Armitstead,  G. 
Ayrton,  rt.  hon.  A.  S. 
Backhouse,  E. 
Ba^ell,  J. 
Barnes,  E. 
Baker,  R.  B.  W. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Barry,  A.  H.  S. 
Bass,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bassett,  F. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Major  F. 
Beaumont,  H.  *F. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Blennerhassctt,  Sir  R. 
Bolckow,  H.  W.  F. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Bowmont,  Marquess  of 
Bowring,  E.  A. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brassev,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  T. 
Brewer,  Dr. 
Bright,  J.  (Manchester) 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brinclonan,  Captain 
Brocklehurst,  W.  C. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Bucklev,  N. 
Buller/Sir  E.  :^L 
Bur>',  Viscount 
Cadogan,  hon.  F.  \V. 
Campbell  -  Bannerman, 

H. 
Cardwcll,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Carington,  hn.  Cap.  W. 
Carter,  R.  M. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Childers,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cholmeley,  Captain 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coleridge,  Sir  J.  D. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Corrigan,  Sir  D. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 


Cowper-Temple,  light 

hon,  W. 
Craufurd,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R,  W. 
Cunliffe,  Sir  R  A. 
Dalglish,  R. 
Dalrymple,  D. 
Dalway,  M.  R. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies,  R. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dickinson,  S.  S. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dixon,  G. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodaon,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Dundas,  L. 
EdwardB,  H. 
Egerton,  Adml.  hn.  F. 
Elcho,  Lord 
EUice,  E. 
Enfield,  Visconnt 
Erskine,  Admiral  J.  £. 
Ewing,  H.  E.  Oram- 
Eykyn,  R. 
Fmnie,  W. 
FitzG«rald,  right  hon. 

Lord  O.  A. 
FitzwiUiam,    hon.    C. 

W.  W. 
FitzwiUiam,  hon.  H.  W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Fordyce,  W.  D. 
Forster,  C. 

Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fortescue,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Fothergill,  R. 
Fowler,  W. 
Gavin,  ^fajor 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  J. 
Goschcn,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gowor,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Gower,  Lord  R. 
Graham,  W. 
Greville,  hon.  Captain 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  N. 
Grosvonor,  Capt.  R.  "W. 
(rrosvcnor,  Lord  R. 
Grove,  T.  F. 
Iladfiold,  G. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  C. 
Harcourt,W.G.G.V.V. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  J.  D. 
Hartington,  iMarq.  of 
Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E. 
Henderson,  J. 
Henley,  Lord 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hoare,  Sir  H.  A. 
Hodgkinson,  G, 
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Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holme,  J. 

Hoskyns,  C.  Wren- 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  J. 
Hughes,  T. 
Hurst,  K.  H. 
Hutt,  i-t.  hon.  Sir  W. 
lllingworth,  A. 
James,  H. 
Jardine,  K. 
Jesscl,  Sir  G. 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kay  -  Shuttle  worth, 

U.  J. 
Kensington,  Lord 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kingscote,  Colonel 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 

E.  H. 
Laing,  S. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Lancaster,  J. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
La\\Tcnce,  W. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Lea,  T. 

Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lofe^Te,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Le\vns,  H. 
Le^ds,  J.  D. 
Locke,  J. 

I^ome,  Marquess  of 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lush,  Dr. 
Lusk,  A. 

Lvttelton,  hon.  C.  G. 
Mackintosh,  E.  W. 
M'Arthur,  W. 
:M'Clean,  J.  R. 
M'Clurc,  T. 
M'Combie,  W. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
M'Laren,  D. 
Maitland,SirA.C.R.G. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
^latheson,  A. 
ISIeUy,  G. 
Merrj',  J. 
MiaU,  E. 
]\Iilbank,  F.  A. 
Miller,  J. 
ISIitchell,  T.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Morloy,  S. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Nicholson,  W. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  G. 
Osborne,  R. 


Otway,  A.  J. 
Palmer,  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Parry,  L.  Jones- 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pelham,  Lord 
Pender,  J. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Pirn,  J. 
Playfair,  L. 
PlimsoU,  S. 

Portman,hon.  W.H.  B. 
Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Reed,  C. 
Richard,  H. 
Richards,  E.  M. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roden,  W.  S. 
Rothschild,Bm.L.N.de 
Rothschild,  Bn.M.  A.  de 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  de 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Russell,  Sir  W. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  H.  B. 
Sartoris,  E.  J. 
Seely,  C.  (Lincohi) 
Seymour,  A. 
Shaw,  R. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sherriff,  A.  C. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Stepney,  Sir  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Storks,rt.  hon.  Sir  H.  K. 
Strutt,  hon.  H. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Torrens,  Sir  R.  R. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.   D. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Vemev,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vi>'ian,  H.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  D. 
WegueHn,  T.  M. 
WeUs,  W. 
Whatman,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
WTiite,  J. 
Whitworth,  T.  " 
Williams,  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willyams,  E.  W.  B. 
Wingfield,  Sir  C. 
Winterbotham,H.S.P. 


Woods,  H. 
Young,  A.  W. 
Young,  G. 


TELLEBS. 

Adam,  W.  P. 
Glyn,  hon.  G.  G. 


NOES. 


Adderley,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Agar-Ellis,hn.L.G.F. 
Agnew,  R.  V. 
Akroyd,  E. 
Allen,  Major 
Amphlett,  R.  P. 
Annesley,  hon.  Col.  H. 
Arbuthnot,  Major  G. 
Archdale,  Captain  M. 
Arkwright,  A.  P. 
Arkwright,  R. 
Assheton,  R. 
Aytoun,  R.  S. 
Baggallay,  Sir  R. 
Ba^ge,  Sir  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
BaU,  rt.  hon.  J.  T. 
Bamett,  H. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Colonel 
Bates,  E. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Benyon,  R. 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Bingham,  Lord 
Birley,  H. 

Blennerhassett,  R.  P. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bouverie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P. 
Brady,  J. 
Bright,  R. 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Bruen,  H. 
Bryan,  G.  L. 
Buckley,  Sir  E. 
BurreU,  Sir  P. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  D. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cawle^,  C.  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
CHve,  Col.  hon.  G.  W^ 
aowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Cochrane,  A.D.W.R.B. 
Cogan,  rt.  hon.  W.  H.  F. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Conolly,  T. 
Corbett,  Colonel 
Corrance,  F.  S. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Croft,  Sir  H.  G.  D. 
Cross,  R.  A. 


Cubitt,  G. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Damer,  Capt.  Baw8on« 
D'Arcy,  M.  P. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Dawson,  Col.  R.  P. 
Dease,  £. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  K.  T. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dowdeswell,  W.  E. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Dyott,  Col.  R. 
Eastwick,  E.  B. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  J.D.H. 
Ennis,  J.  J. 
Esmonde,  Sir  J. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr- 
Fagan,  Captain 
Fawcett,  H. 
Feilden,  H.  M. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fielden,  J. 
Figgins,  J. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 

Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Goldney,  G. 
Gooch,  Sir  D. 
Gordon,  E.  S. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grant,  Col.  hon.  J. 
Gray,  Colonel 
Gray,  Sir  J. 
Greaves,  E. 
Greene,  E. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Guest,  A.  E. 
Guest,  M.  J. 
Hambro,  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardv,  J. 
Hardv,  J.  S. 
Hay,*Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Henry,  J.  S. 
Henry,  M. 

Herbert,  hon.  A.  E.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Sir  P. 
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Hermon,  C 

Hervev,  Lord  A.  H.  C. 

Heygate,  W.  U. 

Hick,  J. 

HiU,  A.  S. 

Hoare,  P.  M. 

Hodgson,  W.  N. 

Hogg,  J.  M. 

Hobnesdalo,  Viscount 

Holt,  J.  M. 

Hood,  Captain  hon.  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Hornby,  E.  K. 
Horsman,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Hunt,  rt.  hon.  G.  W. 
Jackson,  R.  W. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  G. 
Jervis,  Colonel 
Johnston,  W. 
Jones,  J. 

Kavanagh,  A.  Mac^. 
Kennawav,  J.  H. 
Keown,  "VV". 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Knox,  hon.  Col.  S. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Laird,  J. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Laslett,  W. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leigh,  E. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
LesHe,  J. 
Lewis,  C.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  C. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
MacEvov,  E. 
M*Mahon,P. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Manners, rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Manners,  Lord  G.  J. 
March,  Eiirl  of 
Matthews,  H. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
MiUcs,  hon.  G.  W. 
:V[iUs,  Sir  C.  H. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Monckton,  F. 
^lonckton,  hon.  G. 
lMontap:u,rt.hn.  Lord  R. 
^roiitgomciy,  Sir  G.  G. 
^Morgan,  C.  O. 
^Forgan,  lion.  Major 
Mowbniy,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
^luncaster,  Lonl 
^lurphy,  N.  D. 
Xewdegato,  C.  X. 
Newport,  VLscount 
Newr\',  Viscount 
North,  Colonel 
Nortlieote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
O'Donoghue,  The 
O'Neill,  hon.  E. 
O'Reilly,  M.  W. 


O'Reilly-Doafle,  M. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Pakii^rton,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
Patten,  rt.  hon.  Col.  W. 
Peek,  H.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Phipps,  C.  P. 
Plunket,  hon;  D.  R. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Powell,  W. 
Power,  J.  T. 
Raikes,  H.  C. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Redmond,  W.  A. 
Ridley,  M.\W. 
Ronaj-ne,  J.  P. 
Round,  J. 
Royston,  Viscount 
St.La^Tcnco,  Viscount 
Salt,  T. 

Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Scott,  Lord  H.  J.  M.D. 
SelA^-in  -  Ibbetson,  Sir 

H.J. 
Shaw,  W. 
Sherlock,  D. 
Shirley,  S.  E. 
Simondjs,  "W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  R. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Sm>-th,  P.  J. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  8. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Stecre,  L. 
Straight,  D. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  Lt.-Col.  N. 
Sykes,  C. 
S\-nan,  E.  J. 
Tal]>ot,  J.  G. 
Talbot,  hon.  Captain 
Th>Tine,  I^rd  H.  F. 
Tipping,  AV. 
ToUcmache,  Maj.  W.  F. 
Tomline,  G. 
ToiT,  J. 

Torrens,  ^\\  T.  M'C. 
Treneh,hn.Maj.WMeP. 
Turner,  C. 
Tumor,  E. 
Vaiiee,  J. 

Vandeleur,  Colonel 
Vemer,  E.  W. 
Walker,  Major  G.  G. 
Walpole,  hon.  F. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Waterhouse,  S. 
Watnev,  J. 
Wt'lbv.  W.  E. 
Wells,  E. 
Wethered,  T.  O. 
AMialley,  G.  H. 
WTiarton,  J.  L. 


Wheelhouae,  W.  S.  J. 
Williams,  C.  H. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Wilmot,8irH. 
Winn,R. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 


Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yazmouthy  Eul  of 
Yorke,  J.  R. 


Dyke,  "W.  H. 
Taylor,  Colonel 


Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  think,  Sir,  after 
the  Division  that  has  just  taken  place, 
the  House  will  expect  to  hear  a  word 
from  me.  I  apprehend  that  the  effect  of 
the  Vote  is  to  lay  aside  the  BiU  for  the 
moment.  It  is  in  point  of  form  capable 
of  revival,  but  it  requires  a  Motion  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  the  Order.  That 
the  Vote  of  the  House  has  been  a  Yote 
of  a  grave  character,  I  need  hardlj  say; 
and  as  the  House  never  wishes  to  enter 
into  deliberations  upon  secondary  mat- 
ters while  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  the  Government  is  in  doubt,  probably 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  move  that  we 
now  adjourn,  and  that  we  adjourn  unt3 
Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  nmn- 
day. 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have 
leave  to  sit  To-morrow,  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.~-(ifr. 
Oladetone.) 

HouBO  adjourned  at  half  after  Two 
o'clock  till  Thondav. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Thunday,  ISth  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— .Sr/r<wi</  lUadiHg-- 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  (21), 
ucgatived. 

Third  -Rm^/iw^— Intestates  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren ♦  (39) ;  Local  Government  IVoWsional 
Orders*  (26),  tm^ passed. 

Royal  Assent  —  Cove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riapres  Legalization  [36  Viet.  c.  1] ;  Polling 
Districts  (Ireland)  [36  Viet.  £.  2]. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
STATEMENT. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE :  Viy  Lords,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  I  tnink  it  right  to  state  to  j'our 
Lordships  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment,  in  oonsequence  of  the  vote  of  the 
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Eaul  GREY:  I  quite  conciu*  with 
the  noble  Earl — it  is  not  a  question  that 
need  be  at  all  interfered  with  by  the 
resigtiation  of  Ministers.  I  believe  it 
would  bo  for  the  convenience  of  your 
lordships  generally  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  in  respect  of  this  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with. 

Lord  HOTTGnTON :  I  am  quite  in 
the  hands  of  your  Ijordships ;  but  if  I 
am  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  I  shouhl  like 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  noble  Duke 
opposite,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition i 
or  perhaps  I  should  now  say  of  the  Go- 
Tornraent,  in  this  House. 

TiiK  DtTKE  OF  BICHMOND  :  I  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  I  have  heard  very 
little  of  what  he  has  just  said,  but  1  did 
catch  his  last  remark,  and  I  beg  to  say 
wo  do  not  acknowledge  anjihing  of  the 
kind  on  this  side  of  the  House.  As  to 
the  question  of  proceeding  with  an  Order 
of  the  Day  after  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Government,  if  tliere  were  no 
precedent  for  it  I  should  have  thought  it 
unwise  J  but  as  there  is  a  precedent  for  it 
I  shall  offer  no  objection. 

Eakl  GRATmLLE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House,  and  certainly  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  House  pro- 
eeding  to  the  second  reading  of  the 


House  of  Commons  yesterday  morning, 
felt  it  their  duty  respectfully  to  tender 
their  resignations  to  Her  Maj esty .  These 
resignations  Her  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept.  Under  these 
cii'cumstanceSj  I  only  follow  the  usual 
course  when  I  propose  to  your  Lordsliips 
to  adjourn  for  a  few  days.  I  therefore 
propose  that  the  House  on  its  rising  do 
adjourn  till  Monday. 

TiiE  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  : 
My  Lords,  I  venture  to  remind  youi* 
Lordships  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  Ministerial 
crisis  with  the  Deceased  Wife^s  Sister 
Bill — for  it  80  happens  that  this  Bill 
always  does  turn  up  on  these  occasions 
— ^which  stands  for  second  reading  to- 
night In  the  year  1851,  when  tlie  Go- 
vemment  of  Lord  Kussell  resigned — 
resigned  for  a  few  days  and  then  took 
office  again — Lord  8t.  Germans,  who 
then  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  appealed  to 
the  House  as  to  whether,  the  measure 
being  one  of  merely  social  interest  and 
not  connected  with  party  politics,  the 
House  might  not  proceed  with  it  even 
after  the  announcement  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ministers ;  and  the  House — ^I 
think  very  wisely — resolved  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  two 
events,  and  went  on  with  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill.  I  trust  your  Lord- 
ships will  on  this  occasion  follow  that 
precedent. 

V^A^f.  GRANVILLE :  As  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware,  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  referred  to  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, and  therefore  I  do  not  object  to 
the  House  discussing  it,  and  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  stand  in  the  way.  The 
question  of  going  on  with  it  is  entiroiy 
one  for  your  Lordships,  but  I  must  say 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  stand 
exactly  on  all-fours  with  the  precedent 
raised  in  185  L  If,  however,  your  Lord- 
ships think  that  was  a  precedent,  you 
may  think  it  w^ell  to  proceed ;  but  the 
course  I  have  proposed  is  the  usual  one, 
because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  proceed  with  legislation  when  there 
is  no  Executive  Government. 

Earl  STAKHOPE  :  My  Lords,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  precedent  vio- 
lated by  our  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
Bill,  which  is  entirely  apart  from  pai*ty 
politics  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  do  so,  as  a  great  many  Peers 
on  both  sides  have  come  from  the  coun- 
try to  take  part  in  the  debate. 


BiD. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  \TIIT;S 

SISTER  BILL— (No.  21) 

(The  Lord  HQHghhfu) 

SECOND  nEADUfa. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

LoED  HOUGJHTON,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said  he  did  not  ex  pet- 1  that  liis  Motion 
wotild  receive  their  Lordslups'  undivided 
attention  in  the  midst  of  a  Ministerial 
crisis  ;  but  this  was  a  question  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  and  interesting  a  very 
largo  body  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
seventh  time  that  the  question  had  come 
before  their  Lordships*  House,  and  there- 
fore in  moving  the  second  reading  of  tlie 
Bill  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  shoidd 
enter  into  the  question  at  any  length. 
Neither  did  he  propose  to  discuss  the 
alleged  Scriptural  prohibition  against 
the  marriages  which  this  Bill  propose^l 
to  legalize,  further  than  to  remind  their 
Lordships  that  this  country  stoijd  alond 
in  holding  that  such  marriages  were  pro* 
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hibited  by  Scriptural  ordinance.  Wben 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  such  marriages  were 
permitted,  as  they  were  in  aU  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  by  dispensation.  In 
The  Speaker^s  Commentary — the  last  au- 
thoritative voice  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— he  found  this  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  in  the  1 8th  chapter 
of  Leviticus — 

"  The  rule,  as  it  here  stands,  would  seem  to 
bear  no  other  meaning  than  that  a  man  is  not  to 
form  a  connection  with  his  wife's  sister  while  his 
wife  is  alive.  It  appears  to  follow  that  the  law 
permitted  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife.  A  limitation  hewing  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  words,  *  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime,* 
it  may  bo  inferred  that,  when  the  limitation  is 
removed,  the  prohibition  loses  its  force,  and  per- 
mission is  implied.  The  testimony  of  the  Rab- 
binical Jews  in  the  Targums,  the  Mishna,  and 
their  later  writings,  that  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
in  the  Septuagint  and  Philo,  tliat  of  the  early 
and  media>val  Church  in  the  old  Italic,  the  Vul- 
gate, with  the  other  early  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  every  reference  to  the  text  in 
the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  are  unanimous  in 
supporting,  or  in  not  in  any  wise  opposing,  the 
common  rendering  of  the  passage.  This  inter- 
pretation appears,  indeed,  to  have  stood  its  ground 
unchallenged  from  the  third  century  before 
Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv  after 
Christ." 

There  was  no  country,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  which  those 
marriages  might  not  be  performed  ex- 
cept England.  In  the  IJuited  States 
not  only  were  they  legal,  but  an  exactly 
opposite  view  was  entertained  in  respect 
of  thorn  to  that  urged  against  them  in 
this  country,  for  they  wore  regarded  as 
a  moans  of  binding  family  ties  still  closer. 
In  Canada  also  thoy  were  legal,  and  his 
noble  Friend  the  S(»crotary  for  the  Co- 
lonies (the  Earl  of  Kimborley)  had  per- 
mitted the  legalization  of  those  mar- 
riages in  two  of  our  most  important 
Colonies.  Therefore  the  matter  stood 
in  this  position — that  Englishmen  in 
England  could  not  contract  these  mar- 
riages which  in  almost  every  other  State 
in  the  world  they  were  able  to  contract 
with  perfect  legality.  This  conflict  of 
law  therefore  raised  a  question  of  vast 
difficulty  relating  to  the  law  of  domicile, 
which  would  have  to  bo  submitted  to 
the  interpretation  of  lawyers,  and  would 
bring  grave  discomfort  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  population.  If  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion — and  it  was  no  more — 
would  their  Lordships  feel  justified  in 
making  their  individual  opinions  pre- 
vail against  that  of  thousands  of  their 
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fellow-eountiymen  who  contracted  these 
marriages,  and  the  vety    much  larger 
number  who  sanctioned  thezn,  and  held 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  legal  prohi- 
bition   against  them  ?       Are  they  in- 
vested with  legislative  power  by  the 
Constitution  of  this  count^  to  pronounce 
whether  other  men  acting  on  their  own 
free  judgment  should  do,     or  abstain 
from  doing,  any  act  socially  wise  or  un- 
wise, prudent  or  imprudent,  convenient 
or  inconvenient,  in  the  domestic  circle 
ia  which  each   one    lives?       Are    the 
members  of  a  tribunal  of  social  policy 
inquisitors  of  the  manners  of  other  men  ? 
Is  it  just  that  any  man  should  be  able 
to  point  to  any  one  of  their  Lordships 
and  say — That  man,  to  whom  I  have 
done  no  injury,  inflicts  a  serious  wound 
on    the    legitimate     happiness    of   my 
daily    life.      Living    in   the   North  of 
England    he    knew    that    opinion    on 
the  subject  in  that  part  of  uie  oountiy 
was  what  he  had  just  stated.      These 
marriages  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  they 
often  led  to  collusion.     It  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  their  Lordships  that 
up  to  the  year   1835   these   marriages 
were  contracted  with  perfect  facility  and 
legality ;  but  at  that  time  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  placed  the  law  of  this  country 
in  the  unnatural  position  of  holding  that 
up  to  a  certain  day  those  marriages  were 
right  and  legal,  but  after  that  day  they 
were  positively  incestuous  and   illegal. 
There  might  have  been  reasons  for  this 
distinction,  but  if  so,  they  were  reasons 
which  plain  common  sense  people  would 
not  appreciate  or  even  see,   and  people 
went  on    contracting   these   marriages 
with  perfect  facility.     He  implored  their 
Lordships  to  alter  this  law  out  of  regard 
to  the  morality  of  the  people.     By  the 
constitution  of  that  House*  their  Lord- 
ships represented  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country,   and  he  would  appeal  to 
them  whether  they  would  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of   such    an    injustice.      The 
question  had  been  forced  upon  his  at- 
tention.    Observing  the  evils  that  were 
brought  about  by  the  existing  state  of 
the  law,  distinguished  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  had  given  their  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  legalizing  these  mar- 
riages, and  in  reference  to  the  Petitions 
presented  by   so  many  thousand    Dis- 
senters, and  between  2,000   and  3,000 
Dissenting  clergymen,  through  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,   he    would    ask 
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whether  that  did  not  eliow  a  good  feel- 
ing which  the  most  rey,  and  right  rev. 
Prelates  would  do  well  to  recogniiie  ? 
He  knew  it  was  said  that  much  weight 
ought  not  to  bo  attached  to  the  Petitions 
laid  on  their  Lordahipa  Table  and  tlie 
Table  of  the  other  Houee  of  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  because  they  were 
got  up  by  a  machinery.  Well,  he  was 
aware  of  that — he  was  a  part  of  that 
machinery  himself.  It  consisted  in  those 
who  thou fj; lit  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered  talking  to  others  on  this  subject 
and  enlisting  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
change  proposudby  this  Bill,  The  Peti* 
tions  presentoii  to  their  Lordships  House 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  signed  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  names. 
That  number  of  signatures  could  not 
have  been  procured  by  artihoial  means. 
There  must  be  a  substratum  of  public 
opinion  boneatli  such  a  manifestation. 
If  their  Lordships  rejected  this  BiU  he 
could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  there 
would  be  a  cessation  of  agitation  in  its 
favour.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  agitation  would  go  on  year  after 
year  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
people  who  contracted  such  marriages 
found  that  they  retained  the  good  opi* 
nion  of  their  neighbours  at  the  same  time 
that  tht'V  were  doing  what  Parliament 
said  was  an  illegal  act.  That  was  not  a 
wholofiome  state  of  things;  and  there- 
fore if  their  Ijordships  rejected  the  Bill 
that  evening  they  must  not  imagine  that 
they  would  be  permanently  victorious. 
The  Bill  would  be  earned  when  the 
sense  of  injury  was  turned  into   exas- 

Ction,  when  the  sense  of  injustice  had 
me  one  of  settled  animosity ;  it  woidd 
be  caiTiod  when  their  Lordships'  House 
yielded  either  from  lassitude,  or  because 
it  could  not  resist  the  demand  of  the 
people  any  longer.  Many  people  were 
watching  With  anxiety  the  course  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  and  though  tlieir 
Lordships  might  reject  the  Bill  on  this 
occasion  they  must  not  suppose  that  they 
would  not  be  addressed  again  and  again. 
He  believed  that  justice  and  good  policy 
required  that  their  Lordships  should  not 
delay  the  passing  of  the  measure  till 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  had  arisen, 
and  therefore  ho  begged  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  nowread  2\" 


Viscourrr  GAGE :  *  My  Lords,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  supporters  of  this  cause  in 
your  House,  I  must  crave  your  ind\d- 
gence  for  a  few  minutes.  Here  is  again 
brought  before  you,  I  believe  for  the 
seventh  time^  a  real  and  serious 
grievance,  which  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  has  several  times  consented 
to  redress,  which  Her  Majosty^s  Govern- 
ment have  lately  found  it  ex^^edient  to 
consent  to  the  redress  of  in  her  Australian 
colonies,  and,  for  the  retention  of  which 
here  no  good  or  valid  reason  has,  as  yet, 
been  proved  to  exist.  As  for  the  old  pre- 
tence, for  I  can  call  it  no  other,  of  a 
iScriptural  prohibition,  that,  I  can  venture 
to  say,  is  suppoiied  neither  by  fact  nor 
by  any  tenable  ai-gument  of  induction 
or  analogy.  It  was  once  attempted  to 
be  inferred  from  an  obscure  phrase  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  though 
the  case  itself  does  not  occur.  But  1  beg 
you  to  observe  that  M'herever  a  pro- 
hibition depends  for  its  object  solely 
upon  this  one  phrase  there,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it 
can  mean  marriage.  This  occurs  twicd 
— iirst  in  the  7th  verse  and  secondly  in 
the  14th.  The  object  of  pi'ohibition  in 
the  7th  verse  is  a  man's  own  father  and 
mother;  in  the  Hth  his  uncle.  The 
phrase  occurs,  I  believe,  in  every  verse 
between,  but  supported  by  other  words, 
but  if  in  these  it  has  any  specific 
meaning  of  the  kind,  the  sense  would 
point  rather  to  illicit  intercourse  than 
t-o  marriage  \  for  instance,  the  father^ s 
wife,  and  other  wives  of  the  family, 
whom  no  man  could  marry,  but  with 
whom  he  might  possibly  intrigue.  The 
cloricul  debators  in  this  House  have 
usually  selected  the  Gth,  tho  16th,  and 
the  1 8th  verses  of  this  chapter.  In  the 
Gth,  taking  advantage  of  the  sole  word 
*'  kin*'  as  it  appears  in  our  version,  they 
have  argued  that  kin  includes  affinity. 
But  they  have  omitted  to  apprise  you  of 
the  little  adjunct  **sarkos*'  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  tho  corresponding 
**  Sanguinis'*  in  the  Yulgate,  which, 
expressing  blood  relationship,  would 
decide  the  question  absolutely  against 
affinity,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  it  is 
the  same  in  Hebrew.  Next,  in  the  16th 
verse,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  get  some 
support  to  their  attempted  analogy — the 
prohibition  relating  to  a  brother*s  wife — 
but  without  any  authority  that  I  could 
ever  hear  of,  they  insist  upon  reading 
widow    instead  of  wife,  although  the 
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English  version  itself  says  wife,  and, 
moreover — and  I  beg  special  attention  to 
this — the  remainder  of  that  verse  gives 
a  reason  for  that  prohibition,  ''Because 
that  nakedness  is  thj  brother's,"  which 
it  could  not  well  be  if  he  were  dead. 
We  now  come  to  the  notorious  18th 
verse,  which  we,  in  our  simplicity,  had 
always  supposed  must  decide  this  part 
of  the  question  in  our  favour.  How  do 
you  suppose  they  attempt  to  %et  over 
this?  They  actually  venture  to  plead 
the  marginal  reading,  and  say  that 
''sister"  does  not  mean  sister,  but  only 
sister  woman.  Now,  surely  such  very 
sharp-sighted  advocates  might  have 
perceived  that  such  reading  would  make 
Leviticus  forbid  even  bigamy  to  the 
early  Israelites,  while  they  perfectly 
know  that  polygamy  is  sanctioned 
througliout  the  Old  Testament,  and  pre- 
vailed, unreproved,  throughout  the 
whole  Jewish  polity.  The  Jews,  too, 
themselves  never  supposed  that  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  to  be  for- 
bidden, but,  on  the  contrary,  and  very 
sensibly,  as  the  very  best  match  a 
widower  could  make,  and  to  which, 
where  there  are  children,  they  g^ve 
special  facilities.  The  only  remaining 
clerical  point  that  occurs  to  me  is  one 
which  seems  to  mo  to  lie  at  the  very 
root  of  this  question  of  affinity ;  it  is 
neither  more  nor  loss  than  the  ancient 
dogma  of  man  and  wife  being — not  as 
you  have  all  probably  been  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  iigiu-atively — but  actually, 
really,  substantially  one  flesh.  Now,  if 
this  bo  an  article  of  religion,  I  would 
ask  why  wo  have  dissented  from  the  old 
Roman  dogma  of  transubstantiation  ? 
They  both  rest  on  the  same  identical 
ground  of  literal  translation  of  words, 
and,  of  the  two,  perhaps  this  con- 
substantiation  most  contradicts  our 
senses,  liut  how,  rejecting  the  one,  can 
we  maintain  the  other  ?  But  let  it  pass, 
lot  man  and  wife  be  one  flesh — that  they 
are  not  always  one  spirit,  I  fear  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  dogma  can 
testify — but  let  them  be  one  flesh,  was 
this  the  creed  of  the  people  who  buried 
ISinbad  with  his  wife  ?  Would  you  like 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  same  logical  con- 
clusion ?  The  being  over  so  much  one 
flesh  c(iuld  only  affrct  themselves  or  tlie 
descendants,  and  could  not,  in  any 
justice  or  common  sense,  be  held  to 
affect  collaterals  who  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  ceremony  which    is  supposed  to 
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have  worked  the  miracle.     But,  Bay  oar 

opponents,  it  would  be  incest ;  notnnksi 
the  first  marriage  had  been  inceatuoua. 
It  is  a  curioos  idea  of  incest  to  eall  it 
incest  to  many  an  alien  in  blood  when 
it  is  not  incest  to  many  with   a  first 
cousin;   but   are  aLsters-in-law   aiaterB? 
This  is  just  what    they    are  not,   for, 
except  in  the  instance  of  this  one  dia* 
qualification,  the  law  utterly  ignores  the 
relationship.    Brothers  and  sisters^  there 
so-called  in  law,    cannot    inherit   from 
each  other,  and  if  one  leares  a  l^acj  to 
the  other,  not  one  feurthing  of  the  Legwy 
Tax    will    be    remitted.     They  are  no 
longer  brother  and  sister,  bat  strangers. 
But  they  are  brother  and  sister  in  church 
law;  very  well,  then,  let    cshurch  law, 
instead  of  civil  law,  enforce  the  penalty. 
It  is  all  we  ask.     GKve  to  those  wLshing 
to  marry  their  deceased  wife's  relatives 
the  same  privilege  of  making  a  vahd 
marriage   before    the   registrar  as  yoa 
have  given  to  Dissenters  and   all  who 
object  to  the  church  service,  and  confirm, 
of  course,   all  marriages    already    con- 
tracted  as   you  did  on  another  former 
notorious  occasion,  which  has  produced 
half  the  evil,  and  every  reasonable  man 
amongst  us  will  be  satisfied,    and    the 
church      may      maintain      its       ''non 
possumus."    But  I  must  now  call  jour 
attention  to  the  Church  marriage  service 
itself.     It  defines   and  limits  the  con- 
tract, "Till  death  do  us  i)art;"  when 
death  occurs,  then,  the  thing  is  at  an 
end,  the  survivor  is  free,  free  to  become 
one  flesh  with  another,  and  the  contract 
being  thus,  upon  its  own  terms,  finished 
and  ended  as  to  the  principals,  must, 
a  fortiori,  be  annulled  as  to  all  others 
connected  only  by  ties  derived  from  that 
contract ;   to    deny   this  would  be  like 
saying  that  a  man  who  had  been  security 
on  a  bond  must  be  held  liable  after  that 
bond  had  been  discharged  and  cancelled. 
We  will  now  turn  to  the  social  side  of 
the  question,  and  here  there  would,  no 
doubt,  be  room  for    difference  of  pro- 
spective opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  law.     But,  happily,  we 
are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture  upon  this 
point,  for  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
by  every,   or  almost   every   Protestant 
state  in  Europe  and  America,   and  the 
result  is    before  us    in    unimpeachable 
testimony  of  credible  witnesses  of  every 
class — Divines,  Jurists,  and  Jjaymen — 
and  not  a  trace  of  any  of  the  predicted 
evils  has   appeared.     But  it  has  been 
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emphatically  denied  on  the  other  sides 
that  this  iSf  in  any  degree,  a  poor  man* 
question,  I  think  a  Httle  consideration 
of  circumstances  will  show  this  to  be  a 
mistake^  for  mere  numbers  must  give  an 
excess  of  cases  where  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  must,  almost  of  necessity,  take 
charge  of  a  labourer's  yoang  family.  A 
rich  man  may  buy  what  aid  he  requires, 
but  a  poor  man  must  depend  upon  that 
of  some  female  relation  or  connection, 
whose  natural  affection  for  himself  or  his 
children  may  induce  her  to  undertake 
the  charge.  Should  this  happen,  as  it 
often  must,  to  be  the  late  wife's  sister, 
and  probably  with  some  family  likeness 
in  person  or  in  mind,  then,  I  say,  the 
mutual  interest  in  the  chikli'eni  and  the 
almost  necessary  familiarities  of  cottage 
oohabitation,  are  likely  to  produce  their 
natural  effects.  Then  comes  in  this  law 
to  complete  the  misfortune  in  enforced 
immorality,  and  if  any  attempt  be  made 
to  avoid  this,  too  possibly  in  the  vilest 
treachery  and  ruin  of  the  devoted 
woman,  I  say  all  this  evil  is  chargeable 
on  this  law  ;  but  for  it  the  parties  would 
have  been  legally  mamed,  and  the 
orphan  children  have  had  their  best 
chance  of  an  affectionate  and  kind  step- 
mother. I  can  see  no  countervailing  evil 
in  the  repeal  of  such  a  law ;  but  if  any 
unforeseen  evil  or  inconvenience  should 
arise,  I  beg  you  to  consider  are  tliere  no 
public  evils  or  inconveniences  in  the 
retention  of  the  law  ?  Is  it  no  evil  for 
UB  to  refuse  redress  to  the  numbers,  year 
after  year,  petitioning  us  not  to  with- 
hold a  boon  of  justice,  their  own  repre* 
sentatives  have  over  and  over  again 
conceded  to  them  ? — and  that,  without 
any  reason,  the  justice  or  validity  of 
which  they  can  recognise  ?  Is  it  no  evil 
that  the  Church  is  made  to  appear  the 
principal  cause  of  the  oppression  of 
which  they  complain,  and  that,  too, 
without  being  able  to  show  any  real 
reason  for  its  hostility,  from  those 
Scriptures  to  which  all  are  willing  to 
bow.  Is  it  no  evil  to  unwife  numerous 
respectable  women  who  know  that  before 
God  their  status  is  as  sacred  as  that  of 
any  wives  in  the  kingdoms,  and  would  be 
so  considered  in  every  other  land  but 
their  own,  which  yet  boasts  of  its  Pro- 
testantism and  liberty.  To  bastardize 
their  children,  whom  they  know  to  be  as 
legitimate  as  any  of  yourselves,  and  who 
everywhere  else  would  be  generally 
acknowledged  to  bo  so,  but  who  here  if 


ever  so  carefully  provided  for  by  the 
testamentaiy  foresight  of  their  parents, 
must  be  mulcted  of  nine  per  cent,  of 
their  inheritance  through  the  operation 
of  this  senseless  and  oppressive  pro- 
hibition. Surely  these  evils,  positive 
and  present,  may  well  be  held  to  out- 
weigh the  vague,  not  to  say  imaginary, 
vaticinations  of  the  opponents  of  tliis 
Bill,  flatly  contradicted  as  they  are  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries,  whose 
real  liberty  may  shame  the  vaunted 
liberty  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  at  this  day  some  50,000 
persons,  most  of  tliom  children  or 
descendants  of  these  marriages,  who 
have  broken  no  law,  just  or  unjust,  and 
who  are  stUl  suffering  under  this  one, 
victims  of  a  law  originating  in  ancient 
superstition,  which  has  long  ceased  to 
command  the  respect  of  general  society, 
unsupported  by  which  it  is  powerless  to 
prevent,  and  can  only  avenge  its  in- 
fraction upon  the  guiltless  offspring  of 
the  offenders.  WiH  you  then  insist  on 
retaining  an  effete  law,  punishing  the 
innocent,  and  inductive  of  immorality 
of  the  grossest  kind  and  the  most 
treacherous,  now  that  it  has  heon  again 
condemned  by  ovei-wheiming  majorities 
of  the  People's  House  of  Parliament, 
encouraged  by  whose  reiterated  verdict 
these  oppressed  people  again  venture  to 
come  before  you,  humbly  imploring  you 
no  longer  to  withhold  rights  which,  by 
the  Laws  of  God  and  Nature,  and  by  the 
votes  of  their  representativest  are  theirs. 
Earl  BEAUOHAMP  said,  that  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  he  did  not 
think  he  need  go  into  all  the  arguments 
that  year  after  year  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  did  not  scruple  to  bring  forward ; 
but  the  noble  Viscount  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  used  the  most  startling  argu- 
ment yet  put  forward  by  the  pi-omoters  of 
the  measure.  The  noble  Viscount  had  told 
them  that  as  the  marriage  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  contained  the  words 
**  till  death  do  us  part,"  when  death  in- 
tervened and  dissolved  the  marriage 
contract  that  put  an  end  to  aU  obliga- 
tions except  the  tie  binding  parents  to 
children.  But  if  that  argument  were 
good,  this  Bill  waa  a  miserably  imper- 
fect measure,  for  it  dealt  only  with  a 
fragment  of  an  important  question, 
leaving  untouched  all  other  relations. 
The  argument  involved  consequences 
too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  might 
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be  held  to  justify  marriages  about  tbe 
incestuous  character  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  and  he  trusted  it 
would  never  again  be  advanced.  As  to 
the  often  contested  passage  in  Leviticus, 
he  denied  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
based  their  objections  solely  on  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  that  passage ;  but 
it  was  true  that  the  only  JScriptural  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  founded 
upon  this  one  passage,  which  was  con- 
fessedly of  doubtful  interpretation ;  that 
was  the  position  taken  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill,  and  not  by  those  who  op- 
posed it.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill 
rested  the  whole  of  their  Scriptural 
argiunent  on  that  one  obscure  verse — but 
that  passage,  he  held,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  all  flie  other  parts 
of  Divine  law  laying  down  the  principles 
on  which  marriage  was  founded.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  in  this  matter 
about  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
number  of  Petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented in  its  favour,  and  the  noble 
Baron  had  told  their  Lordships  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  persons  had  signed 
Petitions  praying  their  Lordships  to  pass 
it.  But  he  wished  the  noble  Lord  had 
favoured  them  with  some  information  as 
to  the  way  in  which  these  Petitions  had 
been  got  up  and  the  signatures  ob- 
tained, and  how  the  funds  had  been 
raised  to  promote  the  agitation,  for 
everyone  at  all  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject must  be  aware  that  there  had  been 
the  most  lavish  expenditure. 

T^RD  HOT^GHTON  :  No,  no! 

Earl  BEATXHAMP  :  Those  who 
had  watched  the  movement,  knowing 
what  hosts  of  lawyers'  dorks  had  been 
employed,  how  many  pamphlets  had 
been  distributed,  and  how  many  meet- 
ings had  boon  lu;ld,  could  not  doubt  that 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  had 
been  inourred  in  order  to  create  a  certain 
amount  of  lictitious  public  opinion.  He 
should  loarn  with  respect  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  England  when  they  were 
properly  asccrtain(;d,  but  ho  could  not 
attach  much  value  to  Petitions  however 
large  and  imposing  when  he  knew  that 
they  had  been  got  up  in  the  manner 
described  by  a  person  (m  whose  infomia- 
tir)n  ho  could  rely.  His  correspondent, 
who  was  in  Birmingham  at  the  end  of 
February,  saw  persons  placed  at  the 
comers  of  the  principal  streets  in  charge 
of  tables  on  which  were  spread  large 
sheets  of  paper  with  the  usual  heading 
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in  favour  of  the  BilL    The  men  solicited      ' 
the  passers-by  to  sign,  and  women  and 
boys  signed  indiscriminately;  but  no  men 
or  respectably  dressed  women  signed.  In 
such  a  manner  it  was  easy  to  get  up  a  for- 
midable array  of  Petitions  of  little  value. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  number 
of  times  the  House  of  Oonmions  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  this  or  a  similar 
measure: — it  was  desirable,   therefore, 
to  inquire  how  the  House  of  Commons 
had  dealt  with  it.     The  question  had 
been  submitted    to  seven    Parliaments 
since  1841.     In  that  year  a  similar  mea- 
sure to  this,  but  of  which  this  Bill  was 
only  a    portion,   was    rejected    by  the 
House  of  Conmions.    The  Houses  ^ected 
in  1847,  1852,  and  1857,  passed  the  Bill; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Houses  elected 
in  1859  and  1865.     the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  in  1868,  passed  the  Bill  in 
1 869  by  a  very  large  majority.  But  what 
had  happened  since  ?  Why,  that  majority 
of  nearly  100  of  1869  had  fallen  in  the 
present  year  to  40.     The  fact  remained 
that  of  seven  Houses  of  Commons  to 
which  the    Bill    had    been   submitted, 
three  had  absolutely  rejected  it,   three 
had    allowed    it    to  TpaaSy   and    in  the 
present  House  the  majority  had   con- 
siderably decreased.     Stress  had   been 
laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  where- 
as formerly   there    had    been  a    large 
preponderance  of  opinion  in   Scotland 
against  the  Bill,  in  the  last  division  the 
Scotch  Members  for  and  against  it  were 
nearly  equal ;  but  the  noble  Lord  forgot 
to  add  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill, 
guided  by  experience,  had  taken  pains 
to  bring  the  measure  forward   at   the 
earliest  possible  moment.     They  knew 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
^[embers  were  opposed  to  the  Bill ;  but 
the  promoters,  being  able  tacticians,  had 
taken  care  to  secure  divisions  before  the 
majority  of  Scotch  au<l  Irish  Members 
had  arrived    in  any  great  numbers  to 
attend  their  Parliamentary  duties.     On 
this  account  the  last  division  was  no  test 
of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
on  this  question.  The  people  of  Scotland 
were  very  disputatious,  but  if  there  was 
one  point  on  which  the  Presbyterians 
were  unanimous  it  was  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  change  proposed  by  this  Bill. 
But  the  real  question  was,  not  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  peoplo  of  England, 
but  was  the  measure  founded  on  justice 
and  truth,  or  fatal  to  the  domestic  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  England  ? 
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The  noble  Baron  who  moved  the  second 
reading,  following  Lord  Penzance,  had 
thought  proper  to  ridicule  the  doctrine 
that  man  and  wife  were  one  flesh;  but 
if  that  intelligible  doctrine  was  to  be 
swept  away,  what  Becurity  would  they 
have  for  the  morality  of  family  life  ? 
He  should  like  to  know  what  was  to  be 
substituted  for  it  ?  The  law  as  it  now 
stood  was  intelligible  in  the  restrictions 
it  imposed,  and  he  implored  their  Lord- 
ships  not  to  do  away  with  it  and  so  leave 
the  community  in  reference  to  a  most 
important  matter  without  chart  or  guide* 
lu  support  of  the  social  argument  the 
interests  of  the  poor  were  urged  with  a 
total  disregard  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
because  this  was  not  a  poor  man* a  ques- 
tion. The  women  of  poor  families  having 
to  earn  their  own  living,  often  in  service, 
were  seldom  able  to  reside  in  a  brother- 
in-law's  house,  so  that  poor  people  were 
rarely  so  circumstanced  that  the  provi* 
feions  of  the  Bill  woidd  in  any  way  affect 
them,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  led  away  by  that  argument,  for 
the  interests  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich  would  he  believed  be  best  served 
by  maintaining  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
thus  preserving  that  family  peace  which 
was  so  conducive  to  the  morality  of  the 
English  people.  The  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  he  might  add,  had  never  yet  faced 
the  question  whether  the  proliibitions  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  were  exhaustive  or 
not*  That  was  to  say,  whether  no  pro- 
hibition was  binding  which  was  not 
expressly,  and  in  words  forbidden,  by 
the  Ijaw  of  Moses.  If  they  were  ex- 
haustive, he  would  remind  them,  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  marriages  of 
the  most  shocking  description  —  even 
the  marriage  of  a  father  and  daughter* 
It  might  be  said  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion was  too  horrible  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  an  argimient  on  the  subject. 
But  he  must  point  out  that  according  to 
.  the  correspondent  of  The  Netc  Yark  Time^ 
there  were  parts  of  America  where  men 
were  found  to  marry  their  wives'  mothers. 
In  fact,  it  was  obvious  that  the  fair 
principle  of  interpretation  implied  when 
a  man  was  forbidden  to  marry  his 
brother's  wife,  he  was  equally  for- 
bidden to  marry  his  wife's  sister.  If 
this  Bill  became  law  the  whole  of  the 
prohibitions  with  regard  to  consangui- 
nity and  affinity  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised, and,  therefore,  he  implored  their 


Lordships  to  reject  it,  Tlie  noble  Baron 
asked  their  Lordships  to  pass  this  BUI, 
and  settle  the  question ;  but,  so  far  from 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  settling  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  the  starting  point 
for  new  agitations,  and  the  same  ma- 
ehinery  would  be  set  in  motion  to  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to 
marriages  still  more  objectionable.  To 
show  the  danger  in  that  direction,  he 
might  mention  that  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  communicants  of  a  Dis- 
senting body  in  Dundee  in  favour  of  a 
man  being  allowed  to  have  more  wives 
than  one,  and  the  petitioners  used  ar- 
guments so  familiar  to  their  Lordships 
in  reference  to  this  very  Bill.  So  that 
in  sanctioning  this  Bill  their  Lord- 
ships might  be  taking  the  first  step 
in  a  course  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  evil,  amd  might  lead 
to  consequences  of  which  they  little 
dreamt.  Again,  a  most  serious  difficulty 
would  arise  from  placing  the  law  of  the 
State  m  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
Church,  Before  the  yeai*  1835,  these 
marriages  were  void,  but  the  temporal 
Courts  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
matter  imtil  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
which  alone  could  take  cognizance  of 
spiritual  causes,  had  pronounced  them 
void.  Therefore,  although  the  law  at 
that  time  gave  no  sanction  to  such  mar- 
riages, there  was  a  practical  difficulty  in 
the  relation  between  the  temporal  and 
Ecclosiaatical  Ooni'ts,  and  the  Act  of 
1835  merely  enabled  the  temporal  Courts 
to  take  original  cognizance  of  the  ille- 
gality of  such  marriages.  It  had  been 
paid  that  prior  to  the  Beformation  the  law 
in  England  was  the  same  in  this  matter  as 
in  all  Bo  man  Catholic  countiies ;  but  the 
noble  Bar<:m  might  have  informed  their 
Lordships  that  untQ  the  16th  century 
mich  marriages  were  quite  unknown.  If 
the  noble  Lord  quoted  Dr.  Yaughan  and 
Dr.  Hook  in  favour  of  these  marriages, 
it  would  be  well  that  he  should  assure 
himself  tliat  they  still  entertained  that 
opinion.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
an  active  personal  canvass  had  been 
made  to  induce  their  Lordships  to  vote 
for  the  BlQ  ;  but  he  trusted  that  by  their 
vote  that  night  they  would  give  an  im- 
partial verdict  in  favour  of  maintaining 
a  law  which  had  been  productive  of  the 
purity  of  family  life  in  England,  and 
that  they  would  not,  by  any  considera- 
tions of  what  might  be  represented  a^ 
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IMtn^msi]  linrdishjp,  hh  iuduc-^  to  fcveep 
away  h  law  which  waft  oonidetent  with 
lUA'Ai\  an'i  whi';h,  if  hfiatterfrd  or  im- 
jm'in-A,  i/jij«tt  I<rarJ  t/>  the  oomrrjencemcfnt 
of  an  a;^Jlatiorj  of  a  riiost  perilous  and 
'iihJii-troijK  kind,  and  a] ho  deal  a  fatal 
Mow  at  the  dornefctio  morality  of  this 
rjountry. 

An  Arnendnjent  movfdf  to  leave  out 
^''\\*rN^^i  and  insert  ^''thi.s  da^-  f-ix 
^uu\\\^v^'*\.--'The  Karl  lUauchamp.] 

I/.ifi>  KTANLEV  OF  ALDERLEY 
haid,  he  truHted  their  Jjordhhips  would 
ironwsnt  to  tlje  wjeond  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  ohjrrf;tionH  urged  again Ht  the  Bill  by 
thovie  who  were  oj>po8ed  to  the  change 
were  two-foid.  'J'he  firwt  objection  was 
urged  by  thoHe  who  held  tliat  these  mar- 
riageH  were  contrary  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand. That  objection  was  founded  upon 
fi  mJHinterpretation  of  tlieLeviticalLaw, 
•whidj  waH  now  almost  entirely  given 
tip  ;  indeed,  it  Wfis  y\\vy  difficult  to  say 
Jiow  Hiich  a  misinteqjretatitm  could  have 
arihon  when  t}ie  text  of  Leviticus  was  so 
rhwir  in  the  Hense  of  permitting,  instead 
of  prohiliiting,  them,  lie  believed  that 
\\\k\  I'.iuiMe  of  th(»  i<l(ia  which  certainly 
]irHVfiiInd,  or  did  prevail,  that  those 
marriagim  were  forbidden  by  Divine 
(M)mtnand  was  simply  this — that  persons 
rpuding  thn  Tabh»  of  Affinity  and  Pro- 
hiliitod  Dogrnns,  which  stated  that  por- 
HoiiH  in  tlioKo  relations  wore  forbidden  in 
Hcriptnrn  to  marry  togotht^r,  jumped  to 
\\\K\  (MMirluMiou  that  the  prohibititm  was  of 
nivino  inHtitutioii — loHiiig  Higlit  of  throe 
HI  Mil  II  Nv«»rds  which  vorv  mucli  ([ualiliod 
Ihnt  Hljilonu»nt  -  tht»se  throe  words  which 
IoHowimI  uftor  "Soriptun*"  being  *' and 
our  hiWH."  Now,  **und*'  was  a  dis- 
jnnrlivt^  and  not  a  copuhitive  conjimc- 
tion  in  that  ])biiv.  and  the  word  **or" 
wo\iM  liavo  boon  more  oorroct.  ]t  was 
known  tliat  tlio  ( -atholio  ( 'huroh  gavt»  dis- 
ponsat ions  for  those  mavriagos;  but  the 
rajml  ilisponsations  wore  novor  granted 
o\ot»pt  in  rolitd'  i>f  the  law  imposed  by 
tlio  (Mniroli  -- thoy  novor  pn^tondod  to 
trivo  tlispousatiiMis  fnuu  obodionco  to  the 
l^ivino  law.  When  at  Ivomo,  in  18t>0, 
during  tho  i^ouoral  Counoil.  ho  had 
loarmnl  tn>m  sovonil  Pn^latos  that  dis- 
ponsations  wore  moiv  frequently  and 
inort^  roadily  granted  for  those  nuirriages 
tlian  Tv^r  ihoso  botwoon  tirst  iH>usins. 
As  to  tho  oorroot  intorj>rotatiou  of  the 
law  ii\  ^uostion.  a  small  number  of 
Knglish  objootors  stood  alone  in  their 
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interpretation  against    the  great  body 
of  the  Catholios,   die   German  Protes- 
tants and  the  Jews.     Kngland,  indeed 
wa$  the  only  ooontiT  in  which  the  pro- 
hibition was  maintained  by  law.     The 
second  objection  was  rather  more  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  because  it  was  well  founded 
on  the  part  of  those  who  held  it.    It 
was  founded  on  the  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  canon  law.    He  had  as  much 
respect  for  the  canon  law,  or  ecclesias- 
tical law,   as  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down  'Earl  Beauchamp^  could 
have,  but  he  did  not  admire  it  when  it 
was  incomplete  and  maimed,    and  de- 
prived of  its  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
relief  of  suitors,   or,   in    other    words, 
the  power  of  appeal  to   the    Vatican. 
Now,   as  the  marriage  of  iirst  cousins 
was  prohibited  by  canon  law,  and  was 
also    undoubtedly    objectionable,     why 
did  not  those  who  opposed   this   BilL 
on  the  grounds  of  the  wife's  relations 
being  the  husband's  relations,    in  con- 
sistency bring  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins?      No  doubt, 
their  consistency  would  induce  them  to 
do  so  if  they  could : — then  why  should 
not  the  same  prudence  which  prevented 
them  attemptmg  to  place  new  restric- 
tions which  would  not  be  endured,  also 
prevent  them  from  persisting  in  main- 
taining a  restriction  upon  people  who 
were  in  no  way  bound  by  it,  since  their 
consciences  were  not  bound  ?     The  con- 
sistency of  the  Prelates  of  the  Middle 
Ages  led  them  to  extend  these  restric- 
tions on  marriage  with  the  wife's  rela- 
tions to  marriage  between   a  husband 
and  the  relations  of  the  first  husband  of 
his  wife,  and  between  a  second  husband 
and  the  relations  of  the  first  husband. 
These  restrictions  went  vers'  much  fur- 
ther  than   could   be   tolerated    even  in 
those  times,  and  they  were  abolished  by 
the  General  Lateran  Coumil  of    1215. 
Those  and  other  marriages  not  forlndden 
by  Divine  law  must  bo  loft  to  the  I'on- 
si^ienees  of  tho  contracting  parties.     The  . 
passing  of  Lonl  Lvndhurst's  Act  was. 
in  fact,  the  invoking  of  the  MH?ular  arm 
of  the  State— a  prooooding  which  might 
be  dofoudtKi   in  a  Catholio  cimntry  on 
Catholic  premises,  but  whiih  i:  would 
be  dithcult  to  defend  when  had  rK^mrse 
to  by  a  Church  founded  on  :hi-  right  of 
private  judgment.      Tho  oonsoieiKOs  of 
right  rev.  Prelates  wiiuld  bo  oppressed 
if  thev  were  asked  to  oonsoirate  or  even 
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TvouTul  to  object  to.  But  they  were  not 
asked  to  do  eo,  Tli©  Bill  provided  that 
these  marriages  should  be  before  the 
registrar,  and  the  right  rev.  Prelates 
were  only  asked  to  suffer  those  who  be- 
lieved these  marriages  to  be  lawful,  to 
contract  them.  By  continuing  to  oflPer 
an  active  opposition  to  this  Bill,  and 
thereby  constraining  noble  Xiords  who 
belonged  to  their  flocks  to  vote  against 
it,  they  not  only  inflicted  a  hardship 
upon  Jews  and  Christians  who  did  not 
follow  canon  or  ocelesiastical  law,  but 
also  upon  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  sub- 
jects, who,  by  Parliament  law,  were 
deprived  of  tiieir  privileges  of  relief 
through  dispensations  obtained  by  their 
own  Prelates*  The  object  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Church  no  doubt  was  to  strengthen 
the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
and  of  man  and  wife  being  on©  flesh, 
by  treating  the  wife^s  relations  as  the 
husband's.  That  object,  however,  was 
no  longer  obtained  by  that  means,  now 
that  the  unity  of  Christendom  was  lost, 
and  that  these  marriages  could  be  law- 
fully contracted  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  On  the  contrary,  a  bad  example 
was  set  up»  and  by  these  marriages 
being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  civil 
law,  which  was  not  universally  upheld 
by  religious  law,  a  sort  of  half- way 
house  was  set  up  between  marriage  and 
the  dispensing  with  marriage  altogether. 
Some  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  yet 
more  inconsistent — men  who  held  ultra- 
Protestant  opinions  and  fumed  at  canon 
law,  who  yet,  by  opposing  the  Bill, 
helped  to  rivet  the  chains  of  canon  law 
round  the  necks  of  their  countrymen. 
Such  inconsistency  could  only  be  equalled 
by  their  drinking  the  **  glorious,  pious, 
and  immortal  memory"  in  toast  and 
water,  or  with  their  glasses  turned  upside 
down.  He  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  not 
to  show  his  independence  by  giving  his 
first  vote  against  the  Bill,  and  against 
his  own  side  of  the  House, 

The  Bishop  op  OXFORD  said,  it 
had  been  claimed  by  noble  Lords  who 
were  in  favour  of  this  Bill  that  England 
stood  alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  opposition  to  these  marriages.  He 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  on  the  contrary, 
was  not  aware  of  a  single  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  law  stood  as  this 
Bill  would  leave  it — a  condition  of  entire 
confusion  and  intolerable  wrong.  Noble 


Lords  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  seemed  to  think  that  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Table  of  prohibited 
Degrees  were  a  mere  series  of  haphazard 
prohibitions  strung  together  anyhow.  So 
far,  however,  from  its  being  the  result 
of  caprice  or  hazard  the  Table  proceeded 
on  a  very  precise  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple. No  man  was  allowed  to  marry  a 
woman  descended  from  his  own  parents, 
and  no  woman  to  marry  a  man  descended 
from  her  parentJ3 ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
blood  I'elations  of  the  one  were,  for  this 
purpose,  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
blood  relations  of  the  other.  These  were 
the  principles  on  which  the  Table  of 
prohibited  Degrees  was  based.  If  this 
were  passed  a  part  and  only  a  pail;  of 
one  of  these  principles — that  which  made 
the  blood  relations  of  the  wife  the  blood 
relations  of  the  husband — would  be  lost, 
and  this  anomalous  st^te  of  things  would 
follow — that  a  man  might  marry  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  but  a  woman  might 
not  marry  her  deceased  husband*  a  brother 
— or  a  man  might  marry  his  deceased 
wife^s  niece,  whue  the  woman  might  not 
marry  the  deceased  husband's  nephew. 
If  this  Bill  passed  one  line  of  marriage 
would  be  legal  and  the  children  legiti- 
mate, and  the  other  imlawftil  and  in- 
cestuous, and  the  children  illegitimate 
and  subjected  to  a  terrible  degradation. 
This  was  an  anomaly  which  would  not 
stand,  and  if  the  Legislature  sanctioned 
the  one  class  of  marriages  it  would  soon 
have  to  remove  the  bar  against  the  other. 
It  might  be  readied  that  in  these  matters 
Parliament  did  not  legislate  by  logic. 
Now,  he  did  not  insist  on  noble  Lords 
paying  respect  to  logic  or  reason ;  but 
whereas  when  his  opinion  was  now  asked 
on  any  such  unions,  he  could  say  that 
they  were  forbidden  on  an  intelligible 
principle  which  had  been  for  300  years 
the  law  of  England,  what,  if  the  Bill 
passed,  could  he  say  to  a  woman  marry- 
ing her  husband's  brother  ?  He  should 
be  obliged  t<3  say  that  a  precisely  analo- 
gous union  had  been  legalized,  but  that 
as  penMins  had  not  subscribed,  agitated, 
and  petitioned,  and  had  not  tickled  Non- 
conformist antipathies,  that  particular 
union  remained  illegal  and  incestuous. 
He  knew  it  had  been  said  that  by  pass- 
ing this  Bill  they  would  simply  be  re- 
turning to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Act  of  1835.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Act  did  not  con- 
tain one  word  relating  to  these  mar- 
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riages ;  what  it  did  was  to  draw  a  retro- 
spectivo  distinction  between  consanguin- 
ity and  affinity — the  only  logical  distinc- 
tion on  which  this  case  could  rest.  Unions 
between  a  wife  and  her  deceased  hus- 
band's brother,  and  between  a  man  and 
his  wife's  niece,  were  logically  involved 
in  this  Bill,  otherwise  an  intolerable  in- 
justice and  wrong  would  be  committed. 
As  to  the  alleged  absence  of  a  desire  for 
these  other  unions,  he  had  repeatedly 
met  with  or  heard  of  cases  in  which 
persons  had  contracted  or  wished  to  con- 
tract them — especially  the  marriage  of 
a  man  with  his  brother's  widow.  The 
canon  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  and  though  Scripture  had  much 
to  do  with  it  he  had  not  urged  that  view 
of  the  matter.  He  could  make  every 
allowance  which  had  led  those  in  the 
background  who  were  the  real  promoters 
of  the  Bill  to  put  it  forwturd  year  after 
year,  he  could  make  every  allowance  for 
tender  affection  and  strong  passion  which 
might  induce  persons  who  had  perhaps 
been  engaged  for  many  years  to  seek  a 
sanction  to  their  illegal  union  from  this 
House  to  the  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  the  right  rev.  Bench ;  and  there  were 
many  persons  for  whom  he  had  the 
sincerest  esteem  and  regard,  to  whom 
the  removal  of  the  existing  restriction 
would  be  a  relief  from  a  conscientious 
restraint;  and  therefore  he  should  be 
glad  if  he  could  conscientiously  support 
a  Bill  which  would  bo  a  great  relief  to 
such  persons;  but  ho  had  to  consider, 
not  individual  affections  and  passions, 
but  a  consistent  and  tenable  marriage 
law.  Their  Lordships  wore  legislators, 
and  were  bound  to  consider  what  the 
probable  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
would  be.  He  entreated  them  not  to 
pass  a  measure  which  would  inflict  in- 
tolerable wrong  on  those  the  proliibition 
of  whose  marriages  was  not  repealed, 
and  which,  proceeding  upon  no  sound 
principle,  would  be  an  outrage  upon 
morality  and  reason,  which  Parliament 
had  no  right  to  permit. 

Lord  O'HAGAN*  :  My  Lords,  if  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  your  Lordships,  had  been 
confined  to  England  or  to  Great  Britain, 
I  should  have  preferred  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  understand  the  moral  condition  or  the 
social  exigencies  of  this  great  country 
as  well  as  those  whom  I  address,  and  I 
should  have  been  content  to  listen  to  the 
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teachings  of  their  larger  experience  and 
more  accurate  knowledg^e.  ^ut  the  Bill 
extends  to  Lreland,  with  which  I  am 
better  acquainted — which  has  not  asked 
for  it,  and  does  not  want  it — and  where, 
I  am  satisfied,  the  majority  of  the  people 
dislike  its  principle,  and  would  repel  its 
operation.  I  have  formed  a  strong  opi- 
nion on  the  question,  and  I  desire  to  ex- 
press it  briefly.  In  common  with  mj 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Honghton)  who 
originated  this  discussion,  in  a  very  tem- 
perate and  graceful  speech,  I  have  the 
sincerest  sympathy  with  any  innocent 
persons  who  suffer  £rom  the  law  as  it  ex- 
ists. From  some  of  them  I  have  received 
communications  which  have  touched  me 
deeply.  But  I  cannot  pity  those  bj 
whom  that  law  has  been  deliberately 
violated,  on  the  prompting  of  passion  or 
in  concession  to  a  supposed  expediency, 
without  consideration  of  the  fatal  results 
to  trusting  women  and  unborn  children. 
If  it  were  possible  to  relieve  in  cases  of 
real  hardship,  with  due  regard  to  the 
momentous  issues  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, I  suppose  we  should  all  be  glad 
to  aid  in  doing  so  ;  but  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  is  right  and  wise,  and  for 
the  highest  interests  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  AVe  cannot  play  with 
them  according  to  the  impulse  of  our 
feelings.  We  are  bound  to  deal  with 
them  as  judgment  and  conscience  dictate 
when  we  come  to  touch  that  family  life 
which  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  our 
social  state,  and,  according  to  its  moral 
condition,  becomes  the  glory  or  the 
shame,  tJie  strength  or  the  destruction, 
of  a  people.  The  noble  Lord  who  moved 
the  second  reading  sought  to  overbear 
us  by  the  weight  of  precedent,  and  made 
many  references  to  Germany,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous argument,  and,  well  considered, 
does  not  assist  my  noble  Friend  ;  for, 
assuredly,  authority  is  against  him. 
The  promoters  of  this  Bill  are  encoun- 
tered by  the  harmonious  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  unbroken  tra- 
dition of  the  Christian  people,  since 
Christianity  first  rose  into  existonoe.  I 
do  not  enter  on  the  Scriptural  dispute, 
or  deal  with  tlio  famous  passages  of 
Leviticus  as  establishing  an  irrefragable 
dogma.  I  look  to  the  vital  principle 
and  sure  foundation  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, declared  at  the  birthtime  of  the 
human  race,  and  consecrated  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  Kedeemer,  that  the 
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husband  and  wife  are  ''one  flesh," 
bound  together  in  a  perfect  and  holy 
union,  and  each  absolutely  belonging  to 
the  other,  with  a  complete  identity  of 
love,  hope,  interest  and  life.  The  great 
contemplative  poet  of  onr  age  has  put  it 
thu6 — 

"  Wedded  lov©  with  loyal  Christiaiiat 
Lady,  is  u  mjTStuiy  niro ; 
Body,  heart,  and  mind  in  iinion^ 
Blake  one  being-  of  a  pair/' 

And  from  that  old  oonception  of  the 
marital  relations  has  alway  been  de- 
duced the  inference  that  the  kinship  of 
the  wife  should  be  held  to  be  the  kin- 
ship of  the  husband  ;  and  that  the  wife's 
sister  should  not  be  the  husband's  wife. 
This  principle  has,  unquestionably,  been 
maintainod  at  all  times  since  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity.  It  was  proclaimed 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  before  the 
Kicene  Council,  It  became  a  part  of 
that  great  Bysftem  of  jurispnidence  which 
was  generated  when  the  Cliristian  civi- 
Heation  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  effete 
and  corrupt  Imperialism  of  Eome ;  basing 
tho  hope  of  the  world  on  the  strictness 
and  continency  of  the  family  relations, 
and  raising  up  woman  from  her  low 
estate  to  soften  and  to  piuify  the  rude 
society  around  her.  The  Theodosian 
Code  condemned  the  practice  which  we 
are  asked  to  approve,  and  declared  mar- 
riage with  a  cfeoeased  wife's  sister  to 
be  unlawful.  And  thenceforth,  for  many 
a  century,  down  even  to  our  own  time, 
the  doctrine  of  that  Code  has  been  held 
intact  by  famous  theologians  and  solemn 
Councils,  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Basil, 
and  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  It  was 
the  doctrine  equally  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  It  was  affirmed  by  ecclesiastical 
assemblages  in  the  various  countries  of 
Christendom,  as  they  were  successively 
oomprohended  within  the  fold  of  the 
Church  ;  and  it  commanded  the  assent  of 
all  of  them.  Tho  dispensing  power 
claimed  by  the  Popes  was  at  first  resisted 
and  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  absolute  and  mandatory 
by  the  law  of  God.  And,  when  that 
power  was  at  length  established,  it  con- 
tinued emphatically  to  witness  the  in- 
herent impropriety  of  a  practice  which 
was  permitted  only  in  the  most  special 
circumstances  for  flie  gravest  causes,  and 
to  prevent  worse  results.  So  it  remains 
at  this  hour ;  for  although  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  dispensations  are  ob- 
tained, they  are  got  with  diltlculty,  and 
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because  of  plainly  coercive  exigency. 
This  Bin  has  nothing  to  do  with  mar- 
riages so  allowed.  It  gives  universal 
licence  ;  and  the  memorial  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  praying  only  for  tho  legalisation 
of  such  unions  when  authorised  by  spe- 
cial permission,  in  no  degi'ee  involves 
the  approval  of  its  principle,  Tho 
Creek  Church,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  decadence  and  shortconung,  is  a 
venerable  witness  to  the  discipline  of 
Christian  antiquity  ;  and  in  it  marriages 
of  this  sort  are  deemed  to  be  incestuoufl 
and  incapable  of  being  validated  at  all. 
If  we  pass  from  ancient  times,  and  come 
down  to  the  Protestant  Confessions  of 
later  days,  we  find  that  the  unlawfulness 
of  such  a  marriage  was  assoi-ted  equally 
by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  {Scot- 
land, iji  Geneva,  and  in  France ;  whilst 
in  the  Chui-ch  of  England  it  has  been 
consistently  proclaimed.  Then  tho  fact 
rehed  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure— that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
such  marriages  are  allowed  in  many 
countries,  Qomes  rather  in  aid  of  the  argu- 
ment against  them  ;  for  in  most  of  those 
cases  they  can  bo  legalised  only  by 
special  dispensation.  The  Commissioners 
who  reported  on  the  question  in  1848, 
put  the  matter  thus — 

'*  Protestant  States  on  the  Continent  of 
Eirmpp,  with  the  exception  of  Bome  Contona  of 
S^vitzerlond,  jM^rmit  th€«e  marnagcA  to  be  flolem- 
nisod  by  dispfUBation  or  licence,  under  ec^e- 
BiiiBtieiil  or  ci\'il  authority'," — [litport^  p.  vi,] 

Exceptio  prahat  regidnm.  The  need  of 
dispensation  shows  that  the  act  is  disap- 
proved. It  may  be  otherwise  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  America,  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  so  confidently  referred ; 
but  the  result  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
old  CliriatiEm  discipline  there  is  surely 
such  a  state  of  things  as  should  deter 
instead  of  attracting  us,  and  furnish  a 
solemn  warning  rather  than  an  induce- 
ment to  imitation.  We  cannot  approve 
of  indiscriminate  connections,  lightly 
formed,  and  dissolved  as  lightly,  on  the 
first  gust  of  temper,  or  the  first  assault 
of  ungovemeH  passion,  which  it  is  a 
mockery  to  dignify  by  the  sacred  name 
of  marriage.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  on 
the  issue  of  authority  raised  by  my  noble 
Friend,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  world  from  the  earliest  times 
against  this  innovation,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  require  the  most  potential 
reasons  to  overbear  that  testimony — 
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Budacify  of  their  defiance  of  those  re- 
fitrainta,  and  of  the  yeiy  flagrancy  and 
irequency  of  their  offences.  Aid^  finally, 
it  is  said  that  this  is  a  poor  man's  ques- 
tion. I  doubt  it  much,  I  am  assured 
by  those  who  know  England  well  that 
the  persistent  agitation  of  it,  for  so  many 
years,  has  been  maintained  not  by  the 
poor  but  by  the  rich,  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  it  as  leading  to  the  condonation 
of  their  own  illegality  in  the  past,  and 
not  as  securing  a  social  improvement  in 
the  future.  And  I  do  not  Inaow  that  the 
poor  man  does  not  need  to  be  guarded 
trom  doing  what  is  evil — dangerous  to 
himself,  and  injurious  to  his  family^ — as 
much  as  the  rich.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  is  any  necessity  upon  him  to  act 
against  the  policy  of  the  law.  In  my 
own  country*  where  such  man-iages  are 
practically  almost  unknown,  the  poor 
feel  no  need  of  them,  and  no  desire 
to  enter  into  them*  And  this  observa- 
tion brings  me  back  to  Ireland,  which, 
I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  want 
this  measure,  and  should  not  be  forced 
to  have  it.  We  have  been,  so  far,  I 
thank  God,  saved  from  the  infliction  of 
a  Divorce  Court  such  as  you  have  in 
England.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
class  or  denomination  of  Irishmen  desire 
such  a  law,  with  its  long  train  of  temp- 
tations, evil  examples,  and  inevitable 
corruptions ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  of  it  this 
Bill,  if  successful,  would  surely  be  the 
herald.  In  these  matters  we  Irishmen 
desire  to  be  let  alone.  We  have  had 
mur3h  to  endure.  We  have  had  penury 
and  persecution ;  wo  have  been  cursed 
by  intestine  dissension,  and  disgraced  by 
social  outi'age ;  but,  through  all  chance 
and  change,  we  have  preserved  very 
rich  possessions  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
Irish  hearth  and  the  purity  of  Irish 
womanhood.  And  from  these  we  shaO 
not  willingly  be  parted.  Better  times 
have  come ;  material  progress  carries  us 
onward  ;  civil  strife  passes  away ;  and 
equal  laws  establish  the  reign  of  justice. 
But  we  will  not  abandon,  in  our  happier 
day,  these  precious  things  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  struggles  of  the  past. 
I  fear  that  measures  such  as  this  must 
bring  them  into  perO,  and  therefore  I 
oppose  it,  I  grieve  that  my  conclusion 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
most  of  those  with  whom  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  act  politically  in  this  House ; 
but  I  cannot  falsify  my  own  convictions, 
and  I  am  coerced  to  vote  against  tliis  Bill. 


TisoouwT  LIFFOED  said,  he  desired 
to  read  to  the  House  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  when  this  subject  was 
under  discussion  in  their  Lordships* 
House  on  a  former  occasion.  The  letter 
was  fn>m  Dr.  Spratt,  Provincial  Yicar 
General  of  Ireland.     That  letter  said — 

'*  3Iv  Lord,— I  most  rt^pectfullv  beg  to  inform 
your  iSordaliips  that  the  Roumn  Catholic  clergy 
of  Dublin  have  watched  with  very  groat  interest 
the  progreas  of  the  *  BUI  to  Legalize  MarriAge 
with  a  Beceaaed  Wife's  Sister/  and  we  are  much 
gratiOed  at  leaming  that  it  has,  for  the  aeventh 
tim^f  Buccesafully-  passed  througli  the  House  of 
Commona  by  a  vexj  large  majontv,  and  we  all 
Bincerdy  hope  that  it  vrm  he  equally  Bucceaoful 
in  ita  pafiiage  through  the  Ipper  House,  of 
which  you  are  a  distinguifihed  ^Icmher.  I  beg 
also  to  state  that  88  of  our  dtrgy  ht^re^  which 
include  our  ^dcars  gtmend  and  parish  pnesta,  \ 
have  signed  a  Ptjtition  for  prtsentjition  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  we  ans  extremely  finxious 
that  such  marriagira,  whc?n  thty  have  rcctii%'ed 
the  sanction  of  the  Chmrh  by  dispensation 
granted,  should  be  valid  for  all  civil  purpoaea. 
3lay  I,  there foro,  most  rcBpeetfully  solicit  vour 
Li^jrdship's  vote  and  interest  in  favour  o/  the 
Bill,  and  assure  you  that  thei-e  is  no  other 
coimtrv  in  the  world  where  such  marriages  of 
Catholics  are  ci^i-illy  invaliii — I  am,  with  great 
respect*  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Berraziti 
"John  Strxtt^  D.D., 
Provincial  O.C.C,  of  Ireland," 

He  believed  ttiat  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  Eoraan  Catholics,  It  could  be 
proved  by  ancient  authorities  that  these 
marriages  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Our  Ijord,  and  he  had  a  right  to  aslc 
whon  and  how  they  ceased  to  bo  per* 
mitted  ?  St,  Jerome  confirmed  St,  Augus- 
tine and  Thoodoret  in  holding  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  chapterof  Leviticus  which 
made  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*s 
sister  lawful.  Jerome  said,  as  plain  aa 
words  could  make  it,  that  the  verso  pro- 
hibited marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
during  her  lifetime — "  Sororem  usarit 
ilia  tn  pellicaium  HUm  non  acctpiM,  fuc 
r^trtlahU  turpi ttuitnetn  e/m^  adhue  Hid 
rnvmUJ*  The  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
three  greatest  Bible-scholars  of  their  age 
— tihe  end  of  the  4th  and  the  boginm*ng 
of  the  5th  century —  in  addition  to  the 
Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  Italic  ver- 
aions,  were  sufficient  to  show  iJie  opinion 
of  the  Church  for  the  first  400  years. 
There  were  two  facts  which  met  every 
objection  to  these  marriages — that  they 
were  acknowledged  by  aU  other  Churches, 
and  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  our 
own  Church,  for  one  of  its  Articles  was 
that — '*  As  a  Church  ought  not  to  decree 
anything  against  Good's  Word,  so  besides 
the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any- 
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thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salva- 
tion." He  denied  that  the  Bill  would 
open  the  door  to  other  marriages.  There 
was  a  broad  distinction  in  the  Levitical 
law  between  the  relations  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife.  In  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bihle  it  was  stated — 

"Tho  Hebrews  regarded  the  rclationflhip 
existing  between  the  wife  and  her  husband's 
family  as  of  a  closer  nature  than  that  between  tho 
husband  and  the  wife's  family.  As  illustrations 
of  the  difference  we  may  note — first,  that  tho 
husband's  brother  stood  in  tho  special  relation 
of  Levi's  brother-in-law ;  second,  tMt  the  nearest 
relation  on  the  husband's  side  stood  in  the  spe- 
cial relation  of  avenger  of  blood  to  tho  widow ; 
third,  that  an  heiress  was  restricted  to  marriage 
with  a  relation  on  her  father's  side.  As  no  cor- 
responding obligations  existed  in  reference  to 
the  wife's  or  the  mother's  family,  it  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  tho  degree  of 
relationship  must  have  been  regarded  as  diflferent 
in  the  two  cases,  and  that  prohibitions  might  on 
this  account  have  been  applied  to  the  one  from 
which  the  other  was  exemi)t." 

He  entirely  denied  that  the  Bill  could 
open  the  door  to  other  marriages  not 
included  within  its  scope — he  asked  for 
nothing  which  permitted  in  the  shape  of 
marriage  what  was  not  permitted  by  the 
Word  of  God.  Leaving  the  religious, 
and  coming  to  the  social  question,  it 
was  asserted  that  painful  feelings  would 
arise  between  the  husband  and  wife's 
sister  if  they  were  permitted  to  marry, 
and  if  she  resided  in  the  same  house 
\n.i\i  him.  Still  more  painful  feelings, 
however,  arose  from  the  present  state  of 
tho  law  when  tho  sister  of  the  deceased 
woman  married  the  husband,  which  was 
of  common  occurrence.  But  if  the  wife's 
sister  and  the  husband  lived  together  in 
concubinage,  and  no  form  of  marriage 
took  place,  no  record  was  made  of  the 
occurrence.  The  law  concerned  the 
working  classes  more  especially.  He 
know  as  a  fact  that  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  manufacturing  towns,  in  which 
men  had  been  left  widowers  with  a 
number  of  children,  they  were  left  to 
bring  up  their  families  in  a  two-roomed 
house,  with  no  one  to  assist  but  the  late 
wife's  sister.  Their  Lordships  knew 
what  human  nature  was,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  human  nature. 
The  result  often  was,  not  marriage,  but, 
what  was  a  great  deal  worse,  concu- 
binage. It  was  said  that  women  were 
opposed  to  these  marriages.  Living 
women  might  be  opposed  to  these  mar- 
riages, but  dying  women  were  in  favour 
of  them,  and  it  was  they  whoso  voico 
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ought  to  be  oonsolted.  Hehadreoerred 
a  letter  which  accurately  described  thfi 
feelings  and  wishes  of  many  women  on 
their  death-beds.    The  writer  said — 

<<  In  the  NoTember  of  1867  I  suffefred  tlie  loa 
of  my  dearest  wife,  leavizig  me,  a  yonnfl^  mAn— 
for  I  am  not  yet  36— with  five  infants,  toe  eldeit 
not  six,  and  the  youngest  only  nine  months  old. 
Her  younger  sister  had  heen  longr  residing  with 
us,  and  on  her  death-hed  she  told  me  that  she 
should  die  happy  in  the  certainty  that  her  sister 
would  be  the  future  mother  of  her  childxen,  t&d 
she  begged  she  would  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  a  neighbouring  clergyman's  wife  who  stood 
in  the  same  relationship  to  his  former  wife  sb 
she  wished  her  sister  to  stand  to  her.*' 

People  knew  very  well  that  these  mar- 
riages were  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  they  knew  that  no  Church  pre- 
sumed to  forbid  them  save  the  Churcn  of 
England — ^they  knew  also  that  the  Hoiue 
of  Lords  was  the  only  legislatiye  body  in 
the  world  that  forbade  them.  If  their 
Lordships  believed  that  these  marriages 
were  opposed  to  the  Word  of  GK>d,  they 
were,  of  course,  justified  in  prohibiting 
them ;  but  if  they  were  aware  they  were 
not  forbidden  by  GK>d's  law,  then  they 
should  remember  that  they  must  take 
nothing  from  that  Word  and  add  nothing 
to  it. 

The  Bishop  of  RIPON  said,  that  as 
he  should  probably  be,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  only  Prelate  who  Bup2K)rted 
this  Bill,  he  wished  to  explain  that  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  respected 
that  he  stood  forward  to  advocate  the 
measure.  As  long,  however,  as  ho  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he 
should  not  shrink  from  expressing  the 
reasons  that  governed  his  votes.  The 
fi-iends  of  the  Bill  had  gained  this  ad- 
vantage during  the  protracted  discus- 
sions that  had  taken  place  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  they  were  permitted  more  and 
more  to  see  how  very  little  ground  there 
was  in  Scripture  upon  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  Bill  could  rest  their  opposi- 
tion. They  were  all  agreed  that  the 
ultimate  appeal  on  this  question  must  be 
to  the  Word  of  €rod.  If  these  marriages 
were  really  opposed  to  the  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture ho  was  persuaded  that  not  one  of 
their  Lordships  would  wish  to  legalize 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deepest 
research  as  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  Divine 
sanction  of  Scripture  might  be  claimed 
for  these  maniages,  was  it  .wise,  right, 
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or  politic  for  tho  LegislatuTG  of  this 
counti-y  to  iipliold  restrictions  wliich 
were  not  imposed  by  tho  law  of  Smp- 
ture?  Their  Lordships  had  heard  a 
great  deal  in  eondemnation  of  the  par- 
ticular mode  adopted  by  the  promoters 
of  this  Bill  to  further  their  object; 
but  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  real 
miostion  at  issue?  For  himself  ho 
knew  nothing  of  the  secret  proceed- 
ings to  which  reference  had  been  made^ 
and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
agitation.  This  was  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tion that  he  did  not  care  to  look  at. 
The  only  question  he  had  to  ask  himself 
waa  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  vote  for 
or  against  this  BilL  The  main  objection 
aeemed  to  rest  upon  certain  supposed 
social  evils  which  would  residt  were  this 
Bill  to  be  passed  into  law.  For  instance, 
his  right  rev.  Brother  who  spoko  lately 
(the  Bialiop  of  Oxford)  imagined  that 
supposing  tJie  Bill  became  the  law  of  the 
lanu  great  difficulties  would  arise,  be- 
cause no  provision  waa  made  with  re- 
gard to  other  marriages.  His  right, 
rev.  Brother  inquired —  **  What  shall  I 
say  to  any  one  who  asks  me  what  he  is 
to  do  if  he  wishes  to  contract  a  certain 
marriage  which  is  not  provided  for  by 
this  Bill?"  He  would  suggest  to  his 
right  rov.  Brother  the  reply  which  he 
waa  constantly  in  tho  habit  of  making 
in  such  cases — namely,  "As  long  as  the 
law  remains  as  it  is,  you  must  re.spect 
and  obey  the  law  ;  but  if  the  law  is 
altered,  then  your  position  will  also  be 
altered/'  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that  those  who  brought  forward  as  an 
objection  to  the  Bill  the  social  evils 
which  might  result  from  its  passing  into 
law  drew  entirely  upon  their  own  imagi- 
nations, and  were  not  supported,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  by  any  known  facts. 
On  tho  contrary,  in  the  coimtries  where 
such  marriages  were  legal,  these  social 
evils  had  not  arisen.  For  instance,  he 
would  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  who  stated  that  in  his  particular 
diocese  these  marriages  were  legal,  and 
he  added — **  I  have  not  known  that  any 
social  disadvantages  result  from  them." 
Why,  theUt  should  we  imagine  that  these 
social  evils  would  arise  in  this  country  if 
the  Bill  became  law  ?  He  would  venture, 
however,  to  ask  whether  there  were  no 
social  evils  arising  from  the  present  state 
of  the  law?  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  gentleman, 
who  signed  Ma  name,  and  who  said — 


"A  rcicideitco  of  20  years  in  what  is  called 
*  the  bljtck  eoiintry '  has  convinced  me  that  the 
existence  of  the  present  law  hue  cauBe<i,  and  Is 
diiily  caiiainp,  a  great  iiiiiount  of  inunorality,  in- 
asmuch as  hundreds,  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
mnrried  nhroadt  are  livir^  *  .  ^i.r^  ,^^  mm\  and 
wife,  without  Ining  mut  i  It  htis  fre- 

quently come  within  ni)  •  •  ,  that  clergjr- 

mcn  in  the  black  countiy  hiivo  oiUm  i^veii  notice 
to  their  poor  imrishionr-i^  that  thoy  would  marry, 
free  of  expense^  any  persons  who  were  eohnbit- 
iiig  ti>f>^C'th»;  r ;  but  in  the  cast^  of  any  man  living 
yk\i\\  lu8  deceased  wife's  sist^^r, such  clcr^ymon 
hri  ve  been  compelled  by  tho  st^te  of  the  law  to 
rcjfu»e  such  applications." 

From  his  own  experience  as  a  clergyman 
in  large  towns,  and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  Episcopate,  he  was  able  to  endorse 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Baron  who 
introduced  the  Bill  to-night,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  waa  regarded  by 
many  as  a  very  grave  oppression,  and 
that  it  was  in  many  instances  a  fruitful 
source  of  immoralit}%  Because  he  be- 
lieved that  what  the  Bill  proposed  to 
effect  would  be  in  pei^fect  harmony  with 
Holy  Scripture,  that  it  would  remove  a 
grievance  which  ought  not  tu  exist,  and 
that  it  would  take  off  a  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  men  in  that  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  guided  by  their  own  private 
conscience,  lie  sliould  give  his  earnest 
and  hearty  support  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

TitE  Earl  of  DUDLEY  strongly  ob- 
jected  to  the  BiD,  because  it  operated  on 
tlie  face  of  it  as  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for 
those  persons  who  had  contracted  these 
marriages  in  violation  of  laws  both 
human  and  divine.  If  it  could  be  made 
out  that  the  sufiering  was  among  great 
bodies  of  men  belonging  to  the  working 
classes  and  that  tho  interference  of  Par- 
liament wotild  remove  immorality  ho 
would  not  raise  his  voice  against  tho 
Bill,  because  the  working  classes  gene- 
rally acted  on  impulse  in  matters  of  this 
kind  and  were  apt  to  disrogard  any  law. 
But  tho  offenders  against  the  existing 
law  and  who  sought  to  get  it  changed 
belonged  to  those  classes  of  society  which 
knew  what  law  was,  and,  therefore,  in 
disregarding  it  their  offence  waa  all  the 
more  flagrant. 

TiiE  LOED  CHAKCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  this  is  no  party  question  it  is, 
however,  a  question  which  affects  society 
in  general — not  only  those  who  ask  for 
a  change  of  the  law  for  their  own  par- 
ticular benefit,  but  equally  those  who  do 
not  want  the  law  changed.  Before  I  say 
anything  as  to  that  which  is  the  first 
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propositioii  of  the  Bill — namely,  tlie  ex- 
pediency of  amonding  the  law  respectiog 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister — 
I  will  follow  the  example  of  my  nohle 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  (the  Earl 
of  Dudley),  and  make  some  observations 
on  the  Bill  itself — which  a  great  number 
of  those  who  have  addressed  the  House 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to.  The 
Bill  does  not  attempt  to  follow  out  its 
own  principlo  to  its  proper  limits,  or  to 
reconstruct  the  law  of  marriage  on  any 
oonsistent  or  syrametrical  grounds ;  and 
ooneaquently  it  will  pave  the  way  to  fur- 
ther agitations  and  further  changes.  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  having  regard  to  the 
office  which  I  still  hold,  that  I  think  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  a  more  dangerous,  a 
more  alarming  invitation  to  systematic, 
deliberate  violation  of  the  law  than  that 
contained  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill, 
See  how  the  matter  stands.  Down  to 
the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act 
these  marriages  were,  and  always  had 
been,  illegal — as  illegal  as  they  are  now 
— and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  some 
of  the  old  misconoeptions  on  this  point 
revived  by  the  noble  Lord  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill.  However  that  may  be, 
after  the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
Act  all  possibility  of  miseoneeption 
about  this  part  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage was  at  an  end.  From  that  time 
forward  it  was  known  to  all  men  that 
every  such  marriage — or  rather  attempt 
at  marriage,  for  marriage  it  is  not — was 
prohibited  and  was  absolutely  void. 
What  said  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
just  now  BO  ably  addressed  your  Lord- 
ships ?  He  could  see  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  question  whiuh  appeared  bo 
distressing  to  his  right  rev.  Brother^ — 
**  What  answer  am  I  to  give  to  any  woman 
who,  after  this  Bill  is  passed,  wishes  to 
marry  her  deceased  husband*  s  brother, 
or  to  any  man  who  desires  to  marry  his 
deceased  wife's  niece?"  **0h,*'  saya 
the  right  rev.  Pi-elate  (the  Bishop  of 
Ripou),  ' '  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  answer.  Tell  them  to  obey  ih^  law 
ae  it  stands  while  it  is  the  law."  And 
yet  the  same  right  rev.  Prelate  is  going 
to  vote  in  favour  of  a  clause  which  says 
that  no  marriage  heretofore  contracted 
in  violation  of  the  law  shall  be,  or 
be  deemed  to  have  been,  void.  What 
will  be  the  value  of  such  admonitions 
from  right  rev.  Prelates  to  persons 
troubled  in  their  consciences,  if  such 
persons  are  told  in  one  breath  "yau 
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must  respect  the  law  while  it  i&  the  law, 
and  in  the  next  breath  the  same  rtgl 
rev.  Prelates  come  here  and  ear,  **I 
prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  those  who 
have  not  respected  the  law,  so  that  ev^iy 
one  of  these  illegal  marriages  ehall  hi 
declared  good  from  the  beginmng',"  Wil 
not  persons  be  encouraged  by  such  I 
lation  to  disobey  the  law,  and  g^t  Oj 
societies  in  order  to  induce  the  Legii 
lature  to  sanction  further  disobedience 
Are  we  to  say  that  a  certain  amotmt 
perseverance  in  systematic  disobedience 
the  law  shall  not  merely  induce  "^ 
liament  to  alter  a  law — which  naay  in 
some  instances  be  right — but  to  post 
a  statute  of  ex  p&st  facia  legalization 
in  favour  of  the  whole  body  of  lair- 
breakers  for  many  years  past  ?  To  paci 
such  an  Act,  repealing  the  law  letxo- 
spectivoly  in  favour  of  all  law-breaken^ 
is  really  to  tell  the  people  "you  aro 
under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  laws*' 
But  the  matter  does  not  stop  there.  Every 
clause  of  the  Bill  is  more  and  mow 
extravagant  as  we  go  forward,  Wh»l 
is  the  next  clause  ?  It  is  felt  that  if  yoo 
simply  passed  an  ex  post  facto  law  legal- 
izing all  these  marriages,  you  might  b« 
marrying  over  again  people  who  had 
contracted  such  unions,  but  who  had 
since  repented  and  married  somebody 
else.  It  is  provided,  therefore,  that  thi 
BiD  shall  not  invalidate  any  legally  sub- 
sisting marriage  in  order  to  restore  tlie 
former  illegal  one.  But  everybody  else, 
who,  having  repented  of  breaking  tlie 
law,  and  having  treated  the  marriage 
as  void,  has  separated  firom  the  peraoii 
who  never  was  his  wife,  shall  now  be 
manied  compulsorily  and  retrospecrtively 
by  the  Bill  to  that  person*  Is  that 
the  sort  of  legislation  of  which  your 
Lordships  will  approve  ?  You  not  only 
give  to  the  law-breakers  themselves 
everything  they  ask,  but  you  say  that 
persons  who  have  regretted  their  diso- 
bedience of  the  law  shall  be  forced  back 
into  their  original  illegal  relations.  Then 
another  difficulty  presented  itself  to 
the  framers  of  the  Bill.  What  aie 
we  to  do  with  respect  to  rights  of  prtK 
perty,  vested  and  expectant?  You 
cannot  take  away  from  legitimate  chil- 
dren that  which  by  law  belongs  to 
them,  and  give  it  to  their  illegitimate 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  may  be 
remainders  in  expectancy  under  wills  or 
settlements.  The  first  wife  may  have 
left  daughters  only,  who  would  succeed 
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to  a  settled  real  estate  in  preference  to 
the  Olegitimate  sons  of  her  sister; 
though,  if  those  sons  had  been  legiti- 
mate, they  would  have  had  tlie  prior 
right.  Or  if  the  settlement  were  of  per- 
sonal estate,  the  first  wife's  children 
wo  old  take  the  whole  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  her  sister's  children,  by  the 
law  as  it  stands;  but  if  those  children 
had  been  legitimate,  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  equal  shares.  Or  under 
such  a  will  or  settlement,  if  the  first 
wife  left  no  child,  her  sister's  children 
being  illegitimate,  a  cousin,  a  nephew,  or 
a  half-brother  may  have  acquired  rights. 
The  Bill  therefore  says  that  all  ex- 
isting equitable  and  contingent  rights 
shall  remain  the  same  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill^ — in  other  words,  that 
while  for  some  purposes  the  children  of 
these  marriages  wul  be  recognized  by 
the  law  as  such,  they  will  not  be  so  recog* 
nized  for  other  purposes.  They  are  to 
be  still  illegitimate  as  regards  estates 
under  settlement,  but  in  other  cases 
they  are  to  be  legitimate ;  you  establish 
them  in  inconsistent  relations  under  the 
same  Bill.  I  tliiok  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  if  your  Lordships  should  at 
any  time  be  persuaded,  conti*aiy  to  my 
own  conviction,  that  the  main  principle 
of  the  Bill  is  right,  you  must  set  to 
work  to  give  eftect  to  your  wish  in  a 
totally  different  manner  from  that  now 
proposed.  You  must  not  by  retro- 
spective legislation  try  to  render  legal 
that  which  was  not  and  cannot  pro- 
perly be  made  so.  You  must  consider 
how  far  your  principle  ought  to  go^  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  pass  a  Bill  of  this 
description,  you  can  never  stop  short  of 
the  aboHtion  of  all  restrictions  on  mar- 
riages of  afRnity.  If  so,  let  the  existing 
prohibitions  be  removed  by  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  measure.  Do  not  let  us 
have  piecemeal  legislation  concerning  so 
important  a  matter,  for  the  main  purpose 
of  giving  to  persons  who  have  broken 
the  law  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  would  have  if  they  had 
obeyed  the  law.  I  will  now,  with  your 
Lordships^  permission,  say  something  as 
to  the  principles  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion.  I  have  said  that  all  members 
of  society  are  interested  in  it — not  only 
those  who  have  married  or  are  Ukely  to 
marry  their  deceased  wives*  sisters,  but 
those  who  have  not  done  so,  and  are 
not  desirous  of  doing  80>  Every  mar- 
ried man  whose  wi&  has  sisters  has 


an  interest  in  that  condition  of  society 
which  is  produced  by  the  state  of  law, 
which  makes  his  wife's  sister  liis 
"  sister-in-law."  Our  popular  exprea* 
sion  exactly  hits  the  principle.  The  law 
makes  the  wife^s  sister  his  sister,  and  if 
you  alter  the  law,  the  wife's  sister,  for 
domestic  purposes,  will  be  his  sister  no 
longer.  Do  you  want  prohibitory  laws 
fqr  any  purpose  of  this  kind,  or  do  you 
not?  I  think  so.  It  is  necessary  and 
important  so  to  fence  round  the  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  hearth  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  as  to  make  safe  and 
secure,  as  far  as  law  can  do  so,  the 
unrestrained  and  peculiarly  affectionate 
intercourse  which  ought  to  exist  for 
the  happiness  of  families  between  the 
closest  and  neaii^st  relations,  If  the 
principle  be  a  right  one,  of  course  it 
extends  to  aU  the  immediate  members 
of  one's  own  family.  We  know  that 
the  brutal  passions  of  some  of  the 
lowest  order  are  capable  of  overleaping 
even  the  natural  barners  which  exist 
between  parent  and  child — between  bro- 
ther and  sister.  But  as  a  general  rule  the 
repugnance  to  such  unnatural  connec- 
tions may  be  so  great  that  they  would  be 
rare  even  if  no  prohibitoiy  laws  existed. 
When,  however,  you  pass  from  these 
closest  relationships,  everybody  feels  that 
legal  prohibitions  are  necessary  and  sa- 
lutarj'.  The  moment  you  go  a  little 
further  in  the  circlo  of  relationship  the 
necessity  for  prohibitory  law  becomes 
stronger ;  because  the  more  remote  the 
connection^ — if  it  is  still  within  the  line 
of  unrestrained  domestic  intimacy — the 
more  important  it  is  to  fence  it.  Take 
the  case  of  uncle  and  niece.  We  know 
that  in  some  countries  dispensations  are 
granted  for  such  marriages ;  and  tliere, 
the  principle  of  such  unions  being  ad- 
mitted, men  are  not  restrained  by 
natural  repugnance  from  forming  them. 
You  want  a  fence  in  such  a  case,  when 
the  relation  is  half  paternal  and  fihal, 
and  yet  not  wholly  so.  You  want  it 
peculiarly  in  all  cases  of  affinity,  for 
the  very  reason  that  in  those  cases  the 
natural  repugnance  is  less  strong.  But 
the  question  is  asked,  **  Do  you  want 
the  prohibition  in  cases  of  affinity  at 
aU  ?^*  Surely  you  do.  Is  not  the  wife 
to  associate  in  your  home  with  her  sisters 
on  the  same  footing  as  before  ?  Is  she 
to  be  a  sister,  or  is  she  to  be  a  stranger 
in  her  sister's  home?  Or  do  you  wish  that 
marriage  shall  make  a  difference  in  the 
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position  of  the  wife  and  her  sisters,  when 
she  feels  that  one  of  them  may  become 
the  possible  wife  of  her  husband  ?  So 
with  regard  to  the  husband's  brother. 
Is  he  to  be  only  a  brother  to  the  wife,  or 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  possible  husband  to 
the  wife  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  hus- 
band's and  the  wife's  relations  are  so 
united  that  you  cannot  make  their  inter- 
coiu'se  really  sisterly  and  brotherly — ^you 
cannot  make  it  unrestrained — unless  you 
apply  the  same  rule  to  both  of  them. 
That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  law 
has  hitherto  proceeded ;  and  I  say  it  is  a 
most  wise  and  salutary  law  that  you 
should  carry  the  fence  as  far  in  favour 
of  the  relatives  of  the  wife  as  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  husband,  so  that  the  two 
may  be  thoroughly  identified,  and  the 
intercourse  which  is  perfectly  imre- 
strainod  as  to  the  one,  should  be  equally 
xmrestrained  as  to  the  other.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  husband  should  treat  a  wife's 
sister  as  his  own  sisters  if  he  were  allowed 
to  marry  them?  And  would  not  chil- 
dren suffer  as  well  as  husbands  and 
wives  ?  We  constantly  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  wives'  sisters  would  prove  the 
best  stepmothers  the  children  could  have. 
But  how  often,  if  this  Bill  passed,  would 
motherless  children  be  deprived  of  the 
care  of  an  affectionate  aunt !  They  need 
not  be  so  deprived  now,  even  during  the 
widowhood  of  the  father.  Most  of  us 
know  cases  in  which  the  aunt  takes  care 
of  the  children  in  thoir  father's  house, 
without  scruple  or  reproach.  If  you 
pass  this  law  you  will  deprive  them  of 
that  care  in  evciy  case  in  which  the 
husband  is  restrained  from  marrying 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  the  sister 
from  marrying  her  brother-in-law  — 
whetlior  by  want  of  inclination  or  by 
religious  feeling.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  woman  can  occupy  the  position  of  a 
sister  and  at  thd  same  time  be  by  law  a 
marriageable  poi'son.  Our  divorce  law 
sets  a  special  mark  of  infamy  upon  the 
case  of  adultery  with  a  wife's  sister. 
I  should  be  sorry,  whatever  the  marriage 
law  prescribed,  to  see  it  otherwise.  These 
are  good,  solid  reasons,  of  a  social  and 
natural  character.  Some  arguments 
have  been  submitted  to  your  Lordships 
based  upon  religious  considerations.  One 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Lifford)  has  sought 
to  establish  it  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  we  are  not  to  prohibit  anything 
by  law  which  cannot  be  demonstratively 
proved  to  be  forbidden  by  some  text  of 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


Scripture.  I  shotdd  like  to  know  how 
the  noble  Lord  who  laid  down  that 
principle  would  prove  that  we  have  a 
right  to  prohibit  polygamy  ?  Certainly 
not  from  that  particular  text  in  Leviticiu 
upon  which  he  relied  for  his  ai^^nment, 
because  if  that  text  refers  to  a  natural 
sister  of  the  wife  at  all,  and  if,  as  the 
noble  Viscount  assumes,  it  implies  the 
lawfulness  of  that  which  it  does  not  in 
terms  forbid,  the  inference  is  inevitable, 
that  it  treats  as  lawful  a  man's  marriage 
during  his  wife's  lifetime  with  any  other 
woman  than  his  wife's  sister.  Opinions 
have  been  forcibly  expressed  by  some 
in  favour  of  polygamy,  and  one  reverend 
author,  not  indeed  a  Bishop,  but  the 
brother  of  a  Bishop,  and  himself  a 
popular  clergyman  in  the  last  centmy, 
traced  many  of  the  present  evils  whidh 
trouble  us  to  its  prohibition  in  thu 
coimtry.  When  a  measure  similar  to 
this  was  before  the  House  of  Commons 
some  years  ago,  I  read  an  extract  from 
The  Times  citing  the  following  passage 
from  The  Chicago  Tribune.  Your  Ixm- 
ships  wiU  notice  the  glowing  colours  in 
which  the  writer  paints  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  introduction  of  polygamy 
into  Salt  Lake  City — 

"  But  about  tho  practical  operation  of  jwly- 
gamy,  as  you  call  it.  That  is  what  you  most 
probably  want  to  know,  and  I  shall  onliehten 
you,  from  my  obserx-ations  and  exponence. 
WTien  I  came  to  Deserct  there  were  not  manv 
who  were  in  the  enjojnnent  of  mon*  than  one 
^\^fe ;  and  many,  or  most,  of  tho  new  comers 
were  opposed  to  it.  But  as  they  saw  how 
beautifidly  and  harmoniously  those  families 
lived  where  there  were  two  or  mon^  -wives,  their 
prejudices  grjidually  ^ya  way,  and  among  no 
class  was  this  change  more  ai)parrnt  than  tho 
women.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  vote  were 
taken  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  sjiy  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  women  who  have  lived  here 
two  years  would  sustain  our  present  social 
system  in  this  particular." 

I  think  such  a  passage  as  this,  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  may  help  to  teach  us  the 
value  of  testimonies  to  the  successful 
results  of  such  innovations  upon  the  mar- 
riage law  of  Christendom  as  may  have 
actually  been  tried  in  some  other  countries. 
I  do  not  want  to  compare  the  morality 
of  other  coimtries  with  the  morality  of 
our  own.  We  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  stood  high  in  this  country 
until  the  Divorce  Court  was  established. 
We  cannot  speak  quite  so  complacently 
now,  but  marriage  is  still  held  among* 
us  to  be  holy  and  honourable — all  men. 
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spoke  well  of  it,  or  the  few  wlio  would 
speak  otherwise,  dare  not  lift,  their  heads 
or  litter  their  opinions  with  a  loud  voice. 
How  is  it  that  marriage  in  some  othar 
countries  is  less  respected?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  institution  of  marriage  is 
there  canyassed  in  a  manner  calcinated 
to  disturb  men's  respect  ?  Do  wo  not 
know  that  the  facilities  for  divorce  in 
those  eoimtries  depreciate  the  estimation 
in  which  the  marriage  vow  is  held  ? 
Even  in  the  United  States  veneration 
for  the  marriage  tie  is  not  quite  so 
univerBal  as  one  might  wish  to  see  it 
throughout  all  classes.  Returning  to 
the  religious  argument^  I  entirely  demur 
to  the  demand  that  we  should  demon- 
strate from  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  law  of  marriage  existing  in 
this  countiy  is  the  Written  Law*  I 
believe  that  we  can,  and  that  we  do 
collect  from  Scripture  the  piinciple  on 
whicli  our  present  marriage  law  is 
founded,  and  the  proper  limits  to  which 
its  prohibitions  do  and  ought  to  extend ; 
but  I  think  that  this  is  not  a  fitting 
assembly  wherein  to  enter  upon  that 
line  of  argument,  for  there  are  per- 
sons— happily  not  in  this  House,  but 
outside — who  would  decline  to  argue 
the  question  on  that  ground,  refusing 
to  admit  the  authority,  perhaps  of  re- 
ligion, perhaps  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at 
all  events  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
would  raise  a  number  of  theological 
questions  which  could  not  be  discussed 
here.  But  if  we  are  to  prohibit  only  such 
marriages  as  are  prohibited  by  the  dry 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must 
repeal  the  prohibition  in  the  case  of  Ul 
degrees  prohibited  by  our  law  and  not 
prohibited  by  tho  letter  of  Leviticus ; 
and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  you  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  tho  principle  contained  in 
that  chapter  in  Leviticus,  and  lay  down 
a  marriage  law  in  accordance  with  that 
principle^  you  will  arrive  at  our  present 
marriage  law.  There  is  one  other  very 
important  point.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  is  a  poor  man's  question,  and 
that  the  poor  ask  for  this  amendment 
of  the  law.  My  experience  and  in- 
formation do  not  support  this,  Li  1859 
I  received,  through  an  eminent  Prelate, 
a  number  of  letters,  which  I  have  in  mj 
hand,  from  clergymen  who  had  laboured 
many  years  in  some  of  the  largest  and 
poorest  centres  of  population.  These 
clergymen  stated,  that  in  their  ex- 
perience the  poor  did  not  generally  ap- 


prove these  marriages,  and  that  they  pre- 
vailed less  among  the  poor  than  among 
persons  of  a  higher  class.  One  of  those  to 
whom  I  allude  is  Dr.M'Neile,  the  present 
Dean  of  Kipon,  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  Liverpool ;  another 
is  Canon  Stowell,  far  several  years  a 
leatling  clergyman  of  Manchester ;  an* 
other  is  tho  Kov,  Mr.  Auriol,  of  St, 
Dimstan^sj  another  is  the  Hev.  Mr. 
RowseU ;  and  one  is  a  Scripture  reader, 
who  laboured  among  the  poor  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  a  letter 
from  whom  I  will  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships* To  the  same  effect  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  right  rev.  Friend  of  mine, 
the  Bishop  of  Eochester,  at  that  time 
rectt>r  of  Kidderminster.  The  Scripture 
reader  of  whom  I  have  spoken^  writing 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1861,  says — 

*'  Being  in  dnily  and  const-ant  association  with 
the  labouTJJi^  and  poorer  clawscs  •  aa  one  living^ 
among  them,  and  being  in  thcii'  homes  in  the 
mo«t  povertj^-stricken  neighbourhoods  ;  inti- 
mately knowrmg  hundreds  of  the  families  of  the 
impenor  working  men,  and  also  of  those  in  the 
det'pest  poverty ;  being  in  the  habit  for  years 
paBt  of  okily  teaching  many  of  the  (MLdiea  of 
the  very  poor,  and  also  being  gratuitoualy  occu- 
pi»>d,  and  counting  it  a  grt^at  privilege  In  read- 
ing. ...»  every  Sunday  to  upwards  of  200 
m(fn  of  tho  labouring  claaB,  I  know  from  my 
own  obecrvationB  and  eonveirsations  I  have  had 
\*4th  many  on  the  subject  of  the  proponed  Bill 
that  the  marriage  with  tho  deceased  wife's 
aiat<!r  is  not  approved,  and  is  very  rarely  to  bo 
met  with  among  them.*' 

My  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Ilatherley),  having  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain  tho  facts  among  the  poor 
of  Westminster,  bore  the  same  testi- 
mony. If  we  were  to  bring  together  all 
the  aberrations  of  our  law  in  matters 
relating  to  the  connection  of  the  sexes 
we  should  no  doubt  have  a  very  alarm- 
ing and  very  lamentable  catadogne  of 
evils  ;  but  does  anyone  suppose  that  by 
adapting  our  law  to  such  a  state  of 
things  wo  should  not  produce  a  great^ir 
amount  of  mischief  ?  For  these  reasons, 
my  Lords,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  not  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill* 
The  Eabl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
after  the  elaborate  argnments  which 
their  Lordships  had  heard  against  the 
Bill,  it  was  incumbent  on  some  one  who 
supported  it  to  say  a  few  words*  Hia 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  based  much  of  his  argument 
on  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  from 
an  alteration  of  the  law.  His  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley's)  answer  was^  that  no 
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alteration  could  be  made  in  the  mar- 
riage law  which  would  not  give  occasion 
to  difficulties;  and  that  the  objections 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  were 
such  as  could  be  easily  met  in  Com- 
mittee, and  furnished  no  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford),  who  had  spoken  for  the  sym- 
metry of  the  existing  law,  and  declared 
that  he  would  uphold  that  symmetry, 
and  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  or  the  affections  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  this  matter ; 
all  that  he  looked  to  was  the  question 
of  pure  logic.  But  it  had  never  been 
the  custom  in  this  country  to  legislate 
on  a  principle  so  -  absolutely  unsound 
and  altogether  dangerous,  as  that  of 
disregarding  the  feelings,  wishes,  and 
passions  of  the  people — and  especially 
in  a  question  of  this  nature.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  said  that  we  must  fence 
round  the  sister  of  the  wife  with  this 
prohibition,  and  then  went  into  an 
elaborate  expression  of  admiration  for 
it.  But  he  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  had 
no  such  admiration  for  prohibitions. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  sig- 
nally failed  in  proving  that  the  prohibi- 
tion did  fence  round  the  family  circle. 
The  fact  was  that  the  sister-in-law  could 
never  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
the  blood  sister.  He  did  not  wish  to 
detain  their  Lordships  by  many  remarks, 
as  his  object  in  rising  was  merely  to 
show  that  there  were  some  who  still  ad- 
hered, as  he  did,  strongly  to  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  give  it  a  second 
reading. 
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On  Question,  That  **  now  "  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ?  their  Lordships  divided : 
—  Contents  49  ;  Not-Contents  74 :  Ma- 
jority 25. 

Resolved  in  the  Negative, 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Thursdatf,  \Mh March,  1873. 

EESiaNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

iLrXlSTERIAIi   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have  to  an- 
nounce, Sir,  to  the  House  that,  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  division  which  took 
place  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morn- 
ing', Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
thought  it  their  duty  respectfully  to 
tender  to  Her  Majesty  the  resignation  of 
the  offices  which  they  hold.  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ac- 
cept those  resignations.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  House  will,  I  think^ 
feel,  in  conformity  with  its  usual  prac- 
ticOi  that  iny  duty  will  best  be  dis- 
charged by  proposiug  to  the  House  that 
they  should  adjourn  for  a  few  days  to 
give  time  for  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. I  will  therefore,  Sir,  submit  a 
Motion,  that  this  House  at  its  rising  do 
adjourn  till  Monday  next ;  but  if  when 
Monday  shall  have  arrived  it  should  ap- 

fear  that  the  public  interests  require  it, 
shall  not  at  all  scruple  to  trespass  upon 
its  patience  by  then  asking  for  a  further 
adjournment. 

Mr.  CEAWFORD  :  The  House  is 
aware  that  I  have  a  Notice  of  Motion 
standing  for  to-day,  in  which  great  in- 
tereet  is  taken — namely,  the  Motion  re- 
lating to  Emanuel  Hospital ;  and  it  is  also 
aware  that  if  that  Motion  is  not  submitted 
this  evening  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon 
the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  for  the  management  of 
Emanuel  Hospital,  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Under  these  circum- 
stancea  I  expect  my  right  hon.  Friend 
below  mo,  when  he  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  at  its  risings  to  in- 
form the  House  whether  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  any  proposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  me  and  others  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  shall  be  placed  if 
the  Motion  with  regard  to  Emanuel 
Hospital  be  not  proceeded  with  this 
evening.  My  right  hon.  Friend  gave 
me  a  distinct  assurance  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, when  I  waived  my  opportunity  of 
then  submitting  my  Motion  to  the  House, 
that  if  any  circumstances  should  arise  to 
prevent  my  bringing  forward  that  Motion 
this  evening  he  would  take  care  that  the 


position  of  the  question  was  in  no  way 
damnified.  I  have  come  down  to  the 
House  fully  prepared  to  submit  my 
Motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
It  will  be,  I  think,  for  the  House  itself  to 
determine  whether  they  will  be  pleased  to 
entertain  my  Motion  and  oome  to  a  de- 
cision upon  it,  unless  my  right  hon. 
Friend  should  bo  prepared  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  announce  any 
other  mode  of  relieving  me  from  the 
difficulty  in  which  I  ara  placed. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  My  hon. 
Friend  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  informed  him  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  kindly  waiving  his 
right  to  bring  forward  his  Motion  with 
regard  to  Emanuel  Hospital  last  Tues- 
daVr  we  would  undertake,  even  if  it  were 
dimcult  or  inexpedient  for  that  Motion 
to  come  on  to-day,  that  he  should  not 
thereby  be  put  in  a  worse  position.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  40  davs  contem» 
plated  by  the  Act  for  an  Address  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  expire  next 
Monday  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  us  either  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  question  this 
evening,  or  to  take  steps  by  which  it 
could  fairly  be  brought  before  the  House 
in  time  for  its  opinion  to  be  expressed 
before  Her  Majesty  was  aaked  to  give 
Her  gracious  consent.  I  think  it  would 
bo  unadvisable,  both  on  account  of  pre- 
vious precedents,  and  perhaps  from  the 
disposition  of  both  sides  of  the  House, 
to  enter  into  the  question  to-day,  and  I 
am  prepared  at  once  to  give  Notice  of  a 
Bill  to  enlarge  the  40  days  to  four 
months,  which  would  give  plenty  of  time 
to  bring  forward  the  Motion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Suffolk  (Mr.  Corrnnce)  has 
also  given  Notice  of  an  Address  with  re- 
gard to  a  very  small  endowment  of  a 
school  at  Barking — but  not  on  that  ac- 
count an  unimportant  one,  and  I  should 
propose  to  include  that  endowment  also 
in  the  Schedule  of  this  short  Bill.  I 
therefore  beg  to  give  Notice,  that  I  shall 
on  Monday  ask  for  leave  to  introduce 
this  Bill,  and  as  it  will  be  of  a  formal 
nature,  I  think  I  may  rely  upon  the 
House  supporting  me  in  carrying  it 
quickly  through. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN :  I  would 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  convenient  to  in- 
clude all  the  schemes. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  the  Bill 
would  apply  to  those  schemes  with  re- 
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spect  to  which  Notice  of  Motion  for  an 
Address  had  been  given — ^that  was  to 
say,  not  only  Emanuel  Hospital,  but  two 
or  three  charities,  and  the  School  at 
Barking. 

Mr.  OSBOENE  :  I  believe,  Sir,  I  am  [ 
in  order  in  speaking  to  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment ;  and  at  so  interesting  a 
crisis  as  this,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  question  of  Emanuel  College. 
But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tiie 
few  words  of  information  which  have 
been  afforded  to  the  House  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — I  suppose  I  may  say 
*'late  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment " — are  so  scant,  that  I  think 
the  House  would  be  inclined  to  hear — the 
resignation  having  been  received,  as  we 
understand,  by  Her  Majesty — whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  recommended 
Her  Majesty  to  entrust  with  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  Government.  Now,  Sir, 
we  are,  according  to  my  Parliamentary 
experience,  in  an  unexampled  situation. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Ministry  have 
resigned,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
they  have  run  the  ship  aground  from  a 
most  disastrous  and  wanton  want  of  sea- 
manlike knowledge;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this 
country  are  now  to  be  consigned — ^whe- 
ther this  is  to  be  a  question  of  real  re- 
signation, or  whether  we  are  to  hear  on 
Monday  the  old  words  again,  **Asyou 
were."  In  my  opinion,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  bound  to  tell  the  House 
and  the  country  whom  he  has  recom- 
mended to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  COLLINS :  I  wish  to  call  back 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  Emanuel 
Hospital — I  hold  the  course  now  pro- 
'  posed  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  that  en- 
dowment to  be  unconstitutional.  Either 
House  of  Parliament  has  the  power,  by 
means  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  of 
disallowing  the  scheme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  if  you  proceed  by  Bill  in  the 
matter  we  have  no  knowledge  that  the 
other  House  will  pass  that  Bill,  and  we 
shall  be  placing  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  in  be- 
fore. The  question  will  then  require  the 
assent  of  both  Houses,  and  we  are  asked 
to  make  concessions  upon  this  question 
which  would  be  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding, because  by  it  the  other  House 
might  prevent  any  action  being  taken 
by  ourselves. 

Mr.    GLADSTONE:    I   should   not 
like,  Sir,  to  pass  by  the  Question  of  my 

Mr.  W,  E,  Fonter 


hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
rMr.  Osborne),  with  any  appearance  of 
failure  in  respect  to  him  or  any  horn. 
Member  of  the  House  who  may  sympa- 
thize with  him ;  but  I  beg  to  point  oat 
that  I  have  given  an  account  of  an 
important  transaction  in  which  we,  the 
existing  Government,  have,  as  a  Go- 
vernment, been  concemed,  and  my  ac- 
count, brief  as  it  was,  has  been  a  com- 
plete account.  That  transaction  ib 
accomplished,  and  if  there  be  further 
inquiries  made,  or  further  questions 
raised,  those  inquiries  and  questions  will 
appertain  to  a  new  chapter  of  Parlia- 
mentary history — namely,  the  chapter  of 
the  arrangements  which  follow  upon 
the  resignation  of  the  Gbvemment  tlhat 
has  held  office  since  1868. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Man- 
day  next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  Gladstone.) 

Mr.  GILPIN:  Sir,  before  the  an- 
nouncement which  we  have  all  heard 
was  made  from  the  Treasury  bench  by 
the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman,  I  had  placed 
a  Notice  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
which  would  appear  now  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  place ;  but,  in  speaking  to  the 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Government,  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  that  Notice  of  Motion  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  a  large  number  of 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House ; 
and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
it  to  the  House  as  the  Motion  which  I 
may  yet  submit — 

**  That  the  Vote  of  the  House  of  Wednesday 
morning  rejecting  the  Irish  University  Bill  was 
not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  or 
expression  by  the  House  of  Want  of  Confidence 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  this 
Houso  takes  the  earliest  opiwrtunity  of  expirees- 
ing  its  confidence  in  the  general  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government." 

Mb.  hunt  :  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  intervene  for  one  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  question  of  the  Committees 
now  sitting  upon  Private  Bills.  One  of 
those  Committees,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  Chairman,  is  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of  a  Bill  respect- 
ing Scotland.  It  is  important  to  all 
parties  concerned  that  this  Committee 
should  continue  sitting  without  interrupt 
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tion.  Under  bucIi  circumetancea,  I  shall 
now  move  that  the  Committees  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  Monday,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  afford  me  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  withdrawing 
his  Motion  for  the  present. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Then  I  withdraw 
my  Motion* 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  hunt  :  I  now,  Sir,  move  that 
the  Committeoa  on  Private  Bills  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  until  Monday. 

Mr,  W,  E.  FOESTEB  :  In  reference 
to  the  Motion  that  the  Committees 
Lave  leave  to  sit,  I  rather  think — 
I  may,  however,  be  wrong^ — that,  ex- 
cept as  regards  Private  Bills,  it  is  not  in 
necordanoe  with  usage.  I  am  in  the 
Chair  of  two  Committees,  and  I  can, 
with  certainty,  speak  of  one  of  them, 
that  we  shall  be  consulting  the  conveai- 
enee  of  the  Members  generally  if  we  do 
not  aak  them  to  sit  during  the  adjourn- 
ment— although,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
a  convenience  to  all  those  persona  imme- 
diately concerned  who  have  to  come  from 
a  long  distance  if  the  Committees  were  to 
continue  sitting. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  apprehended  that 
many  of  the  Committees  which  had  sat 
that  day  would  require  to  sit  on  Friday. 

Offkredf  That  all  Committees  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. — [Mr.  Glad- 
$tom>) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  beg  to  move 
that  this  House  do  now  adjourn* 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  should  like 
to  commit,  pro  formd^  the  Salmon  Fish- 
eries Bill,  in  which  some  interest  was 
taken,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  cer- 
tain Amendments*  He  moved  that  the 
Bill  bo  €iomxmtt^A  pro  formd. 

Mb,  speaker  :  The  question  before 
the  House  is  *'  That  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.'*  The  hon.  Member  cannot 
interfere  with  his  Motion. 


Motion  agreed  to* 


Home  adjoumdd  at  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock,  'till 

Monday  lusst. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  lAth  March,  1873. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and   having 

gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper» 
without  debate — 

House  adjoumeii  at  Four  o'docJc,  to 
Jlondnv  oeit,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOBBS, 

Monday,  17 th  March,  1873. 

MINITTES.]— Pt^Bttc    Bill— JZ#pori—Victom 
EmbanJanent  (Somerset  Hou^e)  *  (28). 

RESIGNATION    OF    MINISTERS. 

imaSTERIAL  STATEMEEfT. 

E.A^L  GBANVILLE:  My  Lords,  on 
Thursday  last  your  Lordships  were  good 
eaough  to  adjourn  this  House  for  legia^ 
lative  business  until  to-day,  in  conse- 
queuce  of  my  having  stated  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  vote  of  the  previous  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Colleagues 
Lad  respectfully  offered  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  Queen,  and  tiiat  her  Majesty 
had  heen  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
them.  On  that  afternoon  the  Queen 
sent  for  Mr,  Disraeli ;  and  the  result  of 
the  communications  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr,  Gladstone 
was»  that  yesterday  evening  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sent  a  communication  to  his  former 
Colleagues  with  a  view  to  their  return  to 
ofEce.  I  therefore  propose  that  your 
Lordships  should  adjourn  again,  to  next 
Thursday,  when  I  shall  probably  be  in 
a  jK)sitinn  to  give  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation ;  and  1  trust  your  Lordships  will 
abstain  from  coming  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  what  has  oocurn^d  until  you  have 
heard  that  more  detailed  explanation* 

Mavedj  **  That  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Thunday  next/' — {Tk^ 
£arl  Granvilh.) 

The  DtTKE  of  EIOHMOND  :  My 
Ix>rds,  I  concur  in  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Earl  that  this  House  should  ad- 
journ till  Thursday ;  and  I  think  your 
Lordships  will  feel  that,  under  oxij^ting 
circumstances,  I  shall  do  well  to  abstain 
from  saying  anything  vnth  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  on  which  the  noble 
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Earl  has  touclied.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  will  be  prepared  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  place,  to 
state  the  course  which  he  has  pursued. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Chelmsford, 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  proposed 
that  the  House  should  not  sit  for  legisla- 
tive business  until  Thursday;  but,  of 
course,  it  would  meet  in  the  mean  time 
for  judicial  business. 

Lord  BUCKHUEST  said,  as  their 
Lordships  had  probably  observed,  it 
would  not  be  competent  to  their  Lord- 
ships under  the  existing  law  to  deal  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners  in  respect  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,  the  time  for  interference  hav- 
ing expired  that  day.  He  wished  to  ask 
what  course  it  was  proposed  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  that  and  other  schemes  of 
the  School  Commissioners  which  were 
then  upon  their  Lordships'  Table. 

Earl  GEANYTLLE  said,  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council,  had  given  Notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  a  Bill  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  it  was  provided  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  that  either 
House  might  present  an  Address  against 
any  scheme  of  Commissioners,  which 
was  now  limited  to  40  days,  to  four 
months  in  respect  of  certain  schools,  the 
schemes  for  which  had  been  already 
laid  before  both  Houses.  These  were 
the  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster; 
Palmer's  Almshouses,  Westminster ; 
Emery  Hill's  Almshouses,  Westminster; 
and  Theobald' 8  School,  Ncedham  Market, 
Norfolk.  As  the  40  days  had  actually 
expired,  the  Bill  was  so  far  retrospective. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  make  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal to  defer  the  time  for  objecting  to 
these  schemes ;  but  as  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Buckhurst)  in  refer- 
ence to  Emanuel  Hospital  would  also  be 
postponed,  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  also  suspend  their  judgments  with 
reference  to  certain  printed  circulars 
which  had  been  sent  to  every  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House  except  him- 
self. Although  these  papers  emanated 
from  the  Corporation  of  London  he  would 
undertake  to  say  they  were,  and  always 
had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be— no 
doubt  unintentionally — full  of  inaccura- 
cies. He  hoped,  therefore,  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  think  them  necessarily 
true,    because  they  were  issued  from 

The  Duke  of  Richmond 


the  Corporation  and  were  aignad  by  ^ 

City  SoUoitor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  pait  Hn 

o'clock,  'till  Xo-moRow,  hiU 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OFJ^COMMONS. 
Monday,  llth  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  'RiLL—Btffrr^  to  Stket 

Committee — ^Potrtpatiick  Harbour*  [61]. 

BESIGNATION  OF  MINISTEB& 

MINISTEBIAL  STATEMBaTT. 

Mb.  GLADSTOI^:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  inform  the  House  that  lut 
evening,  while  passing  Sunday  in  the 
country,  I  received  a  communication 
from  Her  Majesty  to  an  effect  which  led 
me  fmally  to  abandon  any  expectation  I 
may  have  had  that,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  the  party  in  Opposition  would 
construct  a  Government  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Her 
Majesty,  I  at  once  stated  that  I  placed 
any  services  I  could  render  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's disposal,  and  that  I  would  take 
steps  forthwith  to  proceed  to  consider, 
together  with  those  who  have  been  my 
Colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  how  far  they 
were  disposed  to  resume  their  offices, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  affairs  and  the  business 
of  this  House  after  the  events  of  last 
week.  In  the  performance  of  this  service 
I  am  at  present  engaged,  and  I  trust 
the  House  will  be  disposed,  therefore,  to 
grant  a  short  further  adjournment.  I 
propose  that  this  adjournment  shall  be 
untd  Thursday  next,  in  order  that  I  may 
have  time  to  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  I 
have  undertaken.  I  shall,  therefore, 
with  permission,  move  that  the  House 
at  its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Thursday 
next.  With  reference  to  the  state  of 
business  immediately  impending,  I  may 
say  that  there  are  several  measures  now 
upon  the  list  for  Thursday  which  are  not 
of  a  political  but  are  rather  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  with  which,  in  case 
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the  Government  should  be  BUCcessfuU}^ 
reconstituted  at  that  time,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  the  desire  of  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
loss  of  time.  These  measures  wLQ  stand 
upon  the  Paper,  and  hon.  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  agree  with  me  that  they 
are  such  as  the  House  will  be  disposed 
to  facilitate  in  the  events  to  which  I 
refer.  The  first  of  them  would  be  the 
Begister  for  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal Electors  Bill,  and  the  second  would 
be  the  Railways  and  Canal  Traffic  Bilh 
Then  there  is  an  engagement  into  which 
I  entered  at  the  commencemeiit  of  last 
week  with  several  hon.  Members^  par- 
ticularly with  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wickshire (Ml'.  Newdegate)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinclc),  with  regard  to  Motions  of  theirs 
which  would,  in  the  regular  course, 
have  stood  on  the  Paper  for  discussion, 
together  with  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Priend  the  Member  for  London  (Mr. 
Crawford),  on  Thursday  last.  The  Mo- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment  on  account  of 
the  lapse  of  time  within  which  he  could 
make  it ;  but  we  have  a  Bill  coming  be- 
fore the  House  to  enlarge  the  time  and 
restore  my  hon.  Friend  to  his  original 
position  and  capacity  for  making  that 
Motion,  With  regard  to  the  two  other 
hon,  MemberSi  if  they  are  desirous  to 
proceed  with  their  Motions,  and  will 
oommunicate  with  us,  we  will  endeavour 
to  make  a  reasonable  and  convenient 
arrangement  for  that  purpose.  I  now 
beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  thi8  House  at  its 
rising  do  adjourn  till  Thursday. 

Me.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, though  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  it  woiUd  be  agi'eeable  to 
me  to  enter  on  explanations  of  my  con- 
duct with  reference  to  recent  events, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sacrifice  imme- 
diately any  personal  wish  of  this  kind 
to  what  I  believe  is  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage. Therefore  I  shall  be  silent. 
But  I  desire  to  make  one  remark  upon 
an  observation  which  has  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  which  might 
otherwise  be  liable  to  misoonstruction. 
As  I  understood,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  negotiations  which 
were  carried  on  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party,   as  having  terminated  only 


yesterday.  Now,  I  beg  to  state  in  a 
distinct  manner  that  on  Thursday  last, 
when  about  to  enter  this  House,  I  re- 
ceived Her  Majesty's  commands  to  at- 
tend upon  Her  Majesty.  Having  im- 
mediately obeyed,  Her  Majesty  did  me 
the  honour  of  consulting  me  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Ministerial  difficulty  which 
had  arisen.  Her  Majesty  inquired  of 
me  whether  I  was  prepared  to  form  a 
Government,  I  then  informed  Her  Ma- 
jesty distinctly  and  decidedly,  that  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  form  an  Adminis- 
taxation,  which  I  believed  would  con- 
duct Her  Majesty's  affairs  efficiently  and 
in  a  manner  entitled  to  Her  Majesty's 
confidence;  but  that  I  could  not  under- 
take to  conduct  the  Government  of  the 
country  io  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  was  the  information  I  gave 
distinctly  and  clearly  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  from  the  position  I  then  took  up, 
I  have  never  for  a  moment  faltered* 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  wish  to  make 
no  comment  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  simply  to  say 
that  in  the  few  words  I  have  just  uttered 
I  made  reference  to  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  between  Thursday  last — the 
day  of  our  resignation — and  Sunday, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that 
it  was  on  Sunday  last  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  Her  Majesty  which  led 
me  to  abandon  the  expectation  that  a 
Government  would  be  formed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  or  his  Friends 
opposite.        

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  tlio  Council,  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
place  him  (Mr.  Crawford)  in  a  favour- 
able position  with  regard  to  his  Motion 
on  the  subject  of  Emanuel  Hospital  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  In  answer 
to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  will 
certainly  adhere  to  the  understanding 
they  have  arrived  at  in  respect  to  my 
hon.  Friend*9  Motion — namely,  that  he 
will  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
he  was  last  Tuesday,  so  far  as  that  he 
will  be  enabled  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  the  Emanue] 
Hospital  scheme^  and  the  schemes  con- 
nected therewith.  I  intended  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  this  evening  to  enlarge  the  time 
from  40  days  to  four  months.  I  find, 
however,  I  shall  be  unable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  I  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  bo  on 
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Thursdairnezt,  and  no  step  will  be  taken 
by  the  Gbvemment  to  prevent  my  hon. 
Friend  doing  so. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Thurs- 
day. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  now  move, 
Sir,  that  the  Oommittees  have  leave  to 
sit  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  all  Oommittees  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock 

till  Thursday. 
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HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Tuesday,  \Uh  March,  1873. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate — 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half 

past  I'en  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  20th 'March,  1873. 

MINUTES.^— iS^^  First  hi  Fa rliament  — The 
Lord  Hams,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

RESIGNATION    OF    MINISTERS. 

MINISTERIAL   EXPLANATION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
have  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  said  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions, that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Col- 
leagues— having  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Disraeli,  although  he  felt  himself  able  to 
form  an  efficient  Government  and  one 
likely  to  command  the  confidence  of  Her 
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Majesty,  oould  not  undextake  to  _ 
the  present  Parliament;  and  having  fin- 
ther  ascertained  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Disraeli's  intention  to  adyiee  Her  Mi- 
jesty  to  dissolve  Parliament — ^haye  cue- 
fully  considered  what  it  was  their  doty 
to  do  under  these  ciroumstances ;  and 
they  have  felt  l^at  there  was  no  ah6^ 
native  open  to  them  but  to  resume  their 
offices.  They  will  accordingly  do  so  with 
every  desire  to  perform  their  duty  to  tlie 
country,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
receive  the  support  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  which  the  noble  Sari  has  mom 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House- 
namely,  the  resumption  of  office  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Colleagues  in  the 
Gt)vemment.  The  noble  Sari  has  cor- 
rectly stated  what  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  Her  Majesty  wrote  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  a  letter  informing  him  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  consequence  of  the 
Vote  previously  come  to,  had  tendered 
his  resignation  and  thatof  his  Colleagues, 
and  that  Her  Majesty  had  accepted  those 
resignations;  and,  asking  Mr.  Disraeli 
whether  he  would  undertake  to  form  a 
Gbvemment.  Her  Majesty  requested 
him  to  attend  at  Buckingham  Palace 
that  evening  at  6  o'clock.  Mr.  Disraeli 
according  waited  on  the  Queen,  and  in- 
formed Her  Majesty  that,  while  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  to  form  a  Gk)vem- 
ment  which  should  efficiently  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  whici  he 
felt  would  deserve  the  confidence  of  Her 
Majesty,  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  so 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Her 
Majesty,  acting  as  she  always  does  on 
occasions  of  a  similar  character,  mode  no 
obstacle  whatever  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  wishing  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament.  But 
it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who 
look  into  this  question  that  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  such  as  that  which  Her 
Majesty  would  have  undertaken,  had 
Mr.  Disraeli  recommended  it,  would  not 
have  met  the  difficulty  of  the  case  in  any 
way  whatever.  The  state  of  Business  in 
the  other  House  is  such  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment could  be  dissolved  before  that 
period  at  which  Parliament  usually  se- 
parates at  the  end  of  the  Session.  Mea- 
sures of  great  importance  would  have 
had  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Government ;  and  they  would  have  been 
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exposed  during  tlie  remainder  of  the 
Session  to  adverse  Totes  from  various 
sections  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  be  placed 
in  miuoritie&  on  various  questions  which 
might  bo  brought  forward  by  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House,  Your  Lordsliips  will, 
I  think^  agree  Tvith  me  that  for  Mr, 
IHsraoli  to  undertake  the  Goveniment 
under  such  a  condition  of  things  would 
be  dtatriraental  to  the  Executive,  preju- 
dicial to  the  administration  of  affairs. 
and,  I  think,  injurious  to  the  Crown  of 
this  country.  My  Lords,  such  being  the 
case»  Mr.  Disraedi  respectfully  detained 
to  form  a  Government.  I  have  heard  it 
stated— my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) has  not  asserted  it  now — but  I 
have  heard  it  stated — that  unless  Mr, 
Disraeli  had  been  prepared  to  form  an 
Administration  he  should  not  have  put 
Her  Majesty*s  Government  in  a  minority 
on  the  Vote  which  was  taken  10  days 
ago.  To  those  who  have  advanced  that 
proposition  I  venture  to  answer  that  t\w 
Vote  come  to  on  a  recent  occasion  was 
the  result  of  no  combination  whatever. 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  debate  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  distinctly  stated 
the  views  of  the  party  of  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  Leader  and  their  inten- 
tion to  vote  against  the  Bill.  Only  at  a 
late  period  of  the  debate  was  it  known 
that  any  great  body  of  Ctentk*men  repre- 
senting Irish  constituencies  were  likely 
to  vote  with  the  Opposition  and  so  put 
Her  Majesty^ s  Government  in  a  minority. 
For  that,  therefore,  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  head  were  in  no  way 
responsible.  They  felt  bound  to  vote 
against  a  measure  which  in  their  con- 
sciences they  believed  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  Ireland  and  to  this  country  as 
well.  My  Lords,  the  theory  that  the 
party  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  head 
ought  to  carry  on  the  Government  even 
thotigh  thoy  are  in  a  minority  is  one  of 
a  very  peculiar  character;  for  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  if  it  were  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent  the  administration  of 
pmblic  affairs  in  this  country  must  come 
to  a  dead  lock.  I  believe  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  adopted  the  course  wliich  he  ought 
to  have  taken,  and  that  in  future  it  will 
be  said  that  the  position  he  now  occupies 
sheds  additional  lustre  on  his  name  as 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day, 
Eajil  GliAJSTYILLE  :  My  Lords,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  my 
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noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
the  other  evening,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  explain  in  the  other  House  the 
oommunitiutions  which  had  taken  place 
with  Her  Majesty,  we  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  the  public  should  know 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  exact  details  of 
what  had  occuiTed ;  and  I  therefore  re- 
frained from  entering  into  the  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  thought  right  to  put 
forward,  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone 
has  ever  held  the  doctrine  that  no  Oppo- 
sition is  at  any  time  to  put  a  Government 
in  a  minority  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  Government.  The  ques- 
tion may  have  been  raised  whether  the 
Ministry,  having  been  put  in  a  minority, 
and  great  pains  having  been  taken  to 
effect  that  result,  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  all  former  precedents  tliat  some 
attempts  should  be  made  and  some  time 
taken  by  the  Opposition  with  the  view 
of  forming  a  Goremment. 

PALACE  OF  \VTi:8TiIIN8TER— 

THE  HOrSE  OF  COitMONS— THE  PEER8 

GALLERY.-OBSEKVATIONS. 

The  Eajil  of  MALMESBUEY  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  a  matter  which  interested  most 
of  their  Ijordships.  There  was  a  very 
general  interest  just  at  present  with 
regard  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  very  many  of 
their  Lordships  were  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  which  the 
Commons  allowed  them  of  being  present 
at  their  debates.  But  on  several  occa- 
sions recently,  and  especially  that  after- 
noon, several  of  their  Lordships  were 
unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons:  the  place  which 
that  House  was  kind  enough  to  set  apart 
for  Peers  being  fully  occupied  by  fo- 
reigners and  other  gentlemen  who  were 
not  Peers,  Their  Lordships  regarded 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  the  debates  as  a  great 
one  ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Government  endeavouied  to  come  to 
some  understanding  with  the  authoritieB 
of  that  House  in  order  that  Peers  might 
not  meet  with  the  obstacles  to  admission 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  en- 
counter for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

EAfiL  GRAN^^ILI.E  said,  he  need 
scarcely  assure  his  noblft  Frii^nd  that  hf> 
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would  be  mo8t  anxious  to  in  anyway 
promote  the  convenience  of  their  Lora- 
ships  with  regard  to  accommodation  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  at  the  time 
all  the  seats  under  the  gallery  except 
the  back  row  were  being  taken  into  the 
House  itself  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Members  themselves,  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  late  Speaker  on  the 
subject.  He  told  Lord  Ossington  that 
he  did  not  think  the  accommodation  for 
Peers  would  be  sufficient;  but  Lord 
Ossington  replied  that  it  was  sufficiently 
liberal  as  compared  with  that  provided 
in  their  Lordships'  House  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  not  convinced  by  that  reply ;  but, 
as  their  Lordships  knew,  he  had  no 
power  in  the  matter.  He  would,  how- 
ever, communicate  on  the  subject  with 
the  present  Speaker. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON  said,  that  the 
want  of  seats  for  Peers  under  the  gal- 
lery in  the  House  of  Commons  often 
proved  a  serious  inconvenience.  It  was 
now  almost  impossible  for  Peers  to  com- 
municate with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  progress  of 
business  in  that  House. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  remarked 
that  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had  not  touched  on  one  of  the 
points  raised  by  his  other  noble  Friend 
— namely,  that  the  seats  at  present  ap- 
propriated for  Peers  and  the  sons  of  Peers 
were  taken  up  by  gentlemen  who  were 
not  Peers  or  the  sons  of  Peers. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  and 
very  uncourtoous  to  exclude  foreigners 
and  say  they  had  no  right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  scats  assigned  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  distinguished  strangers.  In 
other  countries  much  courtesy  was  shown 
to  foreigners  who  wished  to  be  present  at 
the  debates  of  Legislative  Assemblies. 
In  all  foreign  Assemblies  accommoda- 
tion was  provided  for  the  Corps  Biplo- 
matique.  The  Corps  Diplomatique  was  a 
very  numerous  body,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it  could  not  be  accommodated  in 
the  galleries  of  either  House ;  but  it 
would  be  very  unfortunate  not  to  find 
seats  for  some  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  ALALMESBUEY  said, 
he  had  no  desire  that  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique should  be  excluded  from  either 
House,  or  that  every  courtesy  should 
not  be  shown  to  strangers.  When  he 
said  "foreigners  and  other  gentlemen," 
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he  was  refeiruu^  to  persona  who  oeo- 
pied  seats  whi<£  were  saimofled  to  be 
appropriated  to  Peers.  Ail  he  dadnd 
was  to  have  the  Peers  aooomxnodated  b 
the  seats  set  apart  for  Peers. 

Eabl  OKANYILLE  said,  the  eentn 
bench  in  the  front  of  the-  gallery  onr 
the  clock  was  set  apart  for  the  Bojil 
Family  and  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Mabqttess  of  SAIilSBURY  iud, 
that  the  real  difficulty  was  the  qnestion 
of  economy.  The  fl&ct  was  that  tlie 
House  of  Commons  was  Teiy  much  too 
small  for  its  own  Members,  and  thtt 
Assembly  was  therefore  nig^gardly  to 
those  who  wished  to  attend  its  prooiBed- 
ings.  Until  they  were  prepared  to  spend 
more  money  for  their  own  aeeommodi- 
tion,  they  were  not  likely  to  do  so  ftr 
the  accommodation  of  others. 

Eakl  GE ANYILLE  did  not  think  that 
motives  of  economy  prevailed  in  the 
matter ;  but  rather  a  feeling  that  it  wis 
not  desirable  to  have  too  large  a  House. 

House  adjonmed  at  half  past  Jirt 

o*clock,  'till  To-xnoiTOw,  hiU 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  20th  Bfareh^  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Nrw'  Writ  l88rEi>— Jbr  Trrane 

County,  r.   the  Eight  hon.   Hemy  l^omsi 

Lowry  Cony,  deceased.  • 

Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Register  for 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors  •  [66]. 
Second  Eeading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 

Thames  Embankment  (Land)  ♦  [65]. 
Committee — Juries  ♦  [35] — r,p. 
Committee — Report — Salmon   Fishenes   Commis- 

sioncrs  ♦  [85J  ;  Fires  ♦  [31]  ;  Public  Worship 

FaciUties  ♦  [271. 
Report— MmoTi  of  Benefices  ♦  [28-92]. 

IIESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
MINISTERIAL  EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Mr.  Speaker- 
I  am  now  able  to  acquaint  the  House 
that  I  and  those  who  were  my  Colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  until  the  vote  of  Wednes- 
day morning  last  have  consented,  and 
have  received  Her  Majesty's  graciouB 
permission,  to  resume  the  administration 
of  the  offices  which  they  respectively 
held,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Government  as  be- 
fore. But,  Sir,  a  desire  was  naturally 
felt  and  expressed  in  many  quarters, 
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after  the  veiy  succinct  etatements  wMcli 
were  made  to  the  House  by  myself,  and 
subsequently  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  for  some  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  time 
"was  occupied  between  Thursday  after- 
noon in  last  week,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  has  stated,  declined  to 
undeHake  the  formation  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  Sunday  evening,  when  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  place  any  services  I  oould 
render  at  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty. 
I  wiU  endeavour,  very  succinctly ^  but,  I 
hope,  very  clearly,  to  explain  both  the 
facts  and  the  causes  connected  with  that 
lapse  of  time.  On  Friday  morning  I 
Jiad  the  honour  to  receive  from  Her 
Majesty,  in  writing,  the  reply  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  ask  for  my  ad  Wee 
thereupon.  On  examination  of  that  reply, 
I  doubted  whether  I  could  collect  its 
effect  with  all  the  precision  which  was 
obviously  requisite  before  I  could  pro- 
ceed to  tender  advice  to  Her  Majesty 
founded  upon  it.  I  therefore  answered 
Her  Majesty*8  reference  to  the  effect 
that  I  did  not  foel  quite  certain  as  to 
the  purport  of  that  reply.  On  Friday 
evening  I  received  a  communication  from 
Her  Majesty,  which,  as  I  stated  on 
Monday,  completely  put  an  end  to  any 
doubt  I  might  have  entertained,  and 
satisfied  me  that  that  reply  was  an  un- 
conditional refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take  office. 
Thereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
nature  of  which  I  will  presently  explain. 
That  statoment  I  prepared  on  Friday 
evening,  and  sent  to  Her  Majesty  on 
Saturday,  and  it  was  made  known  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite.  Her  Majesty  received 
the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  Windsor  early  in  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, and  at  10  o'clock  on  the  same  even- 
ing, Her  Majesty  transmitted  to  me  that 
reply,  together  with  Her  Majesty's  in- 
quiry, whether  I  was  prepared  to  resume 
my  offioo  in  the  Government,  Having 
read  the  reply,  I  believed  its  nature  to 
bo  perfectly  unequivocal.  It  removed 
from  my  mind  the  last  vestige  of  expec- 
tation I  had  entertained  that  a  Govern* 
ment  might  be  formed  by  the  etibrts  of 
the  party  opposite  ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out any  delay  whatever,  on  the  same 
eveniiip,  I  returned  an  answer  to  Her 


Majesty  to  the  effect  that  I  would  en- 
deavour to  arrange  for  the  re- construc- 
tion or  the  resumption  of  office  by 
the  Government  which  had  previously 
served  Her  Majesty,  That  task  I  under- 
took on  Monday,  and  it  has  now  been 
completed.  I  have  given  thus  far  merely 
what  I  may  term  the  chronology  of  the 
ease.  I  have  stated  that,  on  learning 
that  the  reply  tendered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  Thursday  amounted  to  an 
unconditional  negative,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Her  Majesty  a 
statement  upon  that  subject.  There  was 
a  difference  of  opinion,  in  truth,  between 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  myself  as 
to  the  precise  measure  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  party  in  Opposition  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  the- overthrow 
of  the  Government  had  occurred.  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  am  here  to  assert  the 
correctness  of  my  own  view  of  the  case 
or  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever 
with  regai-d  to  it.  It  may  be  a  perfectly 
proper  and  legitimate  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  should  Par- 
liament be  disposed  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. But  my  duty  on  the  present 
occasion  is  simply  historical,  and  I  do 
not  wish,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  me, 
to  say  anything  whicli  can  by  possibility 
lead  to  controversy  on  this  occasion*  I 
will,  therefore,  state  the  opinion  I  enter- 
tain, which  differs  from  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  simply  by 
rending,  with  Her  Majesty's  permission, 
an  extract  from  the  statement  which,  as 
I  have  said,  I  submitted  to  Her  Majesty 
on  Saturday.  The  statement  contained 
a  rather  lengthened  reference  to  what 
had  occurred  on  the  occasions  of  previous 
changes  of  Government.  To  aU  those 
references  I  shall  now  make  no  allusion, 
but  shall  read  the  passage  in  which  the 
view  I  took  of  the  case  is  set  out — 

'*  It  is  in  ]Mr.  Ghnlstone^s  view  of  the  utmost 
importAnce  to  the  public  welfare  tbAt  tbo  natioa 
HhoiUd  be  constantly  awari^  that  the  Parliiunf?!!- 
tary  action  certain  or  likely  to  take  effect  in 
the  overthrow  of  a  Goveminent,  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  a  summons  from  your  Majesty 
to  meet  the  necessity  which  Buch  a^^tion  has 
powerfully  iiided  in  creating,  and  again  the  re- 
fiumption  of  office  by  those  who  have  deliberately 
laid  it  down,  are  unifoTmly  vieT^ed  as  matters  of 
the  utraofit  gravity,  r^iuiiing  time,  counsel^  and 
deliberation  among  those  who  are  |)artie&  to 
them,  and  attended  with  serious  rei»ponsibilities. 
ilr,  Gladatone  will  not  and  d^y^s  not  Hup])Ose 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  defeat  the 
Government  on  Wednesday  moming  wtTe  made 
with  ft  pre^-ioualy  formed  intention  on  their  p^irt 
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to  refuse  any  aid  to  your  Majesty,  if  the  need 
should  arise,  in  providing  for  ihe  (Jovemment  of 
the  country ;  and  the  summary  refusal,  which  is 
the  only  fact  before  him,  he  takes  to  be  not  in 
full  correspondence,  either  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  or,  as  he  has  shown,  with  Parlia- 
m^itary  usage.  In  humbly  submitting  this  re- 
presentation to  your  Majesty,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
wish  is  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
would  find  himself  placed  were  he  to  ask  your 
Majesty  for  authority  to  inquire  from  his  late 
colleagues  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  were 
prepared  if  your  Majesfy  should  call  on  them  to 
resume  their  offices,  for  they  would  certainly,  he 
is  persuaded,  call  on  him  for  their  own  honour, 
and  in  order  to  the  usefulness  of  their  further 
service  if  it  should  be  rendered,  to  proVe  to  them 
that  according  to  usage  every  means  had  been 
exhausted  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  for  pro- 
viding for  the  Government  of  the  country,  or, 
at  least,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected 
from  that  quarter.** 

Sir,  the  conclusion  to  which  I  arrived  on 
Sunday  evening  was  distinctly  and  de- 
finitely this — that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  expected  from  that  quarter,  and  con- 
sequently I  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  was  my  duty  unequivocally,  and 
at  once  to  tender  to  Her  Majesty  my 
humble  services.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  many,  and  probably  by  impartial 
observers,  that  the  delay  which  occurred 
between  Thursday  and  Sunday  was  due 
to  my  reluctance  to  resume  office.  Sir, 
I  can  only  say  it  was  not  consciously  due 
to  such  reluctance.  I  should  never  think 
that  a  sentiment  of  this  kind,  whatever 
might  be  its  value,  was  a  reason  for 
delay  in  settling  a  question  material  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
I  felt  reluctance,  and  I  may  have  been 
unconsciously  influenced  by  that  feeling. 
I  felt  it,  Sir,  personall}',  from  a  desire  for 
rest,  the  title  to  which  had  possibly  been 
in  some  degree  earned,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
earned  by  labour.  I  felt  this  reluctance 
also,  politically,  because  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  former  years  of  what 
may  be  called  returning  or  resuming 
Governments  has  been  very  favourable 
in  its  character.  There  was  a  case  in 
1832  when  the  Government  of  Lord 
Grey,  after  a  crisis  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  returned  to  office,  and  returned  even 
with  augmented  vigour,  to  pursue  their 
task.  But  that  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Government  returned  to  take  up  again 
the  Bill  upon  which  the  crisis  had 
occurred  and  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Since  that  time  there  had 
been  similar  cases   in   which  Govem- 
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ments  after  resigning  have  returned  to 
office.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  them  in 
particular,  but  I  think  that  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  such  Governments  lead 
to  the  belief  that,  upon  the  whole, 
though  such  a  return  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  in  itself 
to  be  desired.  It  reminds  me  of  that 
which  was  described  by  the  Roman 
General  according  to  a  noble  ode  of 
Horace — 

"  Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert,  medicata  fuco : 

Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit, 

Curat  reponi  deterioribus.*' 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
a  special  consideration  which  likewise 
aided  to  inspire  and  strengthen  the  same 
feeling  in  my  mind  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, because  we  must  all  feel  that  the 
relations  of  the  party  in  Opposition  to 
the  party  in  Office,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred, and  after  the  negative  answer 
given  to  Her  Majesty — I  am  not  now 
insinuating  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  negative,  but  am  simply 
referring  to  the  fact — the  position  even 
of  the  Opposition  itself  relatively  to  the 
Government  is  to  some  extent  modified  ; 
and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  that  modi- 
fication is  of  a  character  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  efficient  and  satisfactory 
working  of  our  system  of  Parliamentary 
Government.  Such,  Sir,  are  the  views 
which  undoubtedly  I  entertain,  and 
which  possibly  may  have  influenced  my 
conduct  in  a  manner  more  decided  than 
I  have  been  myself  aware  of.  But,  Sir, 
we  have  resumed  our  offices,  and,  having 
resumed  our  offices,  we  shall  endeavour 
fully  and  honourably  to  discharge  the 
duties  appertaining  to  them.  We  have 
resumed  our  offices  with  the  belief,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  events  which 
occurred  last  week  to  warrant  us  in  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusion  whatever — any 
special  conclusion  whatever — with  regard 
to  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parliament,  as  connected  with 
any  particular  course  of  business  or  any 
particular  limit  of  time.  In  that  respect 
we  stand  now,  as  we  stood  before,  pre- 
pared to  abide  the  course  of  events  and 
to  act  as  they  may  require.  But  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  say  this  much  upon 
the  subject,  because  nothing  can  be  more 
inconvenient  and  more  injurious  to  the 
country  than  the  prevalence  of  a  float- 
ing, indefinite  opinion  of  an  intention — 
not  avowed  by  the  Government,  yet  not 
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distinctlj  disavowed — to  bring  tlie  pre- 
sent Ptti'liamint  as  soon  as  possible  to  a 
conclusion,  Such  an  intention  is,  1  trusty 
now  distinctly  disavowed,  but  of  course 
I  need  not  eav  that  wo  retain  the  liberty 
which  is  at  all  times  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  a  Govern- 
ment.  We  shall  endeavour  to  proceed, 
both  with  respect  to  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  w^hich 
have  heretofore  governed  our  conduct. 
and  we  shall  address  oui-s elves  to  the 
disciiarge  of  our  arduous  public  duties, 
relying  steadfastly  upon  the  continued 
confidence  and  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mb,  DISRAELI:*  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  refer  to  the  allusions  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made  to  some  con- 
troversial elements  which  during  the  last 
few  days  may  have  arisen  between  him 
and  myself  with  respect  either  to  the 
conduct  of  thisi  side  of  the  House  in  re- 
ference to  the  recent  vote  or  my  own 
in  declining  the  high  responsibility 
which  Her  Majestj^  graciously  suggested 
to  me  to  imdertako,  I  think  it  may 
be  convenient  that  I  should  as  clearly 
as  I  can  place  before  the  House  ex- 
actly what  part  I  have  taken  in  these 
recent  transactions,  and  give  fully  the 
reasons  for  the  counsel  which  I  pre- 
sumed to  offer  Her  Majesty  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  on  this  day 
week,  whon  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  informing  me  that  Mr,  Gladstone — 
I  am  coiTCC't  in  mentioning  the  right  hon, 
Gentleman's  name — had  just  then  quit* 
ted  the  Palace^  having  offered  his  own 
reaignation  and  that  of  his  Colleagues 
to  Her  Majesty  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  at  which  the  House  of  Commons 
arrived  on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  and 
that  Her  Majesty  had  accepted  those 
resignations.  The  Queen  inquired  from 
me  whether  I  would  undertake  to  form 
a  Government,  and  commanded  my  at- 
tendance at  the  Palace.  When  I  was 
in  audience  I  inquired  of  Her  Majesty 
whether  she  wished  that  I  should  give  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  question  asked 
in  Her  Majesty's  letter,  or  whether  slie 
desired  that  I  should  enter  fully  into  the 
political  situation.  Her  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  say  that  she  should 
Uko  to  have  an  answer  to  that  question, 
and  that  afterwards  she  wished  me  fullv 


and  freely  to  speak  upon  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  The  question  being 
whether  I  would  undertake  to  form  a , 
Government,  I  at  once  said  that  I  be- 
lieved I  should  have  no  material  difli- 
culty  in  forming  an  Administration  which 
could  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this  country 
with  efficiency,  and  be  entitled  to  Her 
Majesty's  confidence,  but  that  I  could] 
not  undertake  to  conduct  Her  Majesty's 
affairs  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
After  that  I  proceeded^ — with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's permission  —  to  lay  before  the 
Queen  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
mo  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion ;  and  I 
will  now.  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  I 
can,  give  these  reasons  to  the  House. 
I  called  Her  Majesty's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  course  of  the 
public  elections  during  the  last  two  yeara 
had  shown,  in  a  manner  which  I  think  1 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  impartial 
persons,  that  there  was  a  change,  and 
even  a  considerable  change,  in  public 
opinion  and  in  favour  of  the  party  with 
wnom  I  have  the  honour  to  act  in  Par- 
liament, still  it  was  a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  placed  clearly  before  Her  Majesty 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
— notwithstanding  all  these  gains  by  the 
Conservative  party — was  supported  by  a 
very  large  majority,  and  that  I  could  not 
place  that  majority  at  a  figure  which  could 
be  accurately  expressed  unless  I  stated  ] 
that  it  approached  more  nearly  to  90 " 
than  80.  I  believe  I  was  correct  in 
saying  the  majority  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  88.  Then  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Queen  to  the  fact  that 
the  recent  division  indicated  no  ele* 
ments  to  which  I  could  look  with  any 
confidence  to  obtain  subsidiary  or  ex- 
traneous aid  which  would  in  any  con* 
siderable  degree— or  perhaps  in  any 
degree  whatever — modify  the  numerical 
position  of  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
that  the  discomfiture  of  the  Government 
wascaused,  and  the  majority  against  them 
created,  by  the  vote  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  consisting 
of  Irish  Members,  who  might  fairly  be  | 
described  as  representing  the  Koman 
Catholic  interest,  and  that  there  was  no 
common  bond  of  union  between  myself 
and  that  party.  I  stated  that  they  would 
act — and  most  honourably  act — ^with  a 
view  to  effect  the  object  which  they 
w^ish  to  accomplish  —  namel}^  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Roman  Catholic  "Uni- 
versity ;  that,  in  mj  opinion,  that  quc^* 
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tion  had  been  definitely  decided  by  the 
nation  at  the  last  General  Election ;  but 
that,  totally  irrespective  of  that  national 
decision,  events  had  occurred  in  Parlia- 
ment since  which  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  the  kind,  because,  since  the  last 
General  Election,  the  endowments  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  had  been 
taken  away  from  it — a  policy  which  I  en- 
tirely disapproved,  which  I  had  resisted, 
and  which  they  had  suported,  and  which, 
having  been  carried  into  effect,  offered 
in  my  mind  a  permanent  and  insur- 
mountable bander  to  the  policy  which 
they  wished  to  see  pursued .  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  had  to  place  before 
Her  Majesty  that  I,  with  my  Colleagues 
should  have  to  conduct  Her  affairs  in 
a  House  of  Commons  with  a  most  power- 
ful majority  arrayed  against  us.  I  had 
to  point  out  to  Her  Majesty  that  this 
was  a  position  of  affairs  of  which  I  had 
some  personal  experience;  that  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  one  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest;  that  it  permitted  ab- 
stract Eesolutions  on  political  affairs  to 
be  brought  forward  by  persons  who  had 
no  political  responsibility,  and  that  those 
Resolutions  were  referred  to  afterwards, 
and  precipitated  the  solution  of  great 
public  questions  which  were  not  ripe  for 
eettiement.  I  represented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  this  was  a  state  of  affairs  which 
diminished  authority,  weakened  govern- 
ment, certainly  added  no  lustre  to  the 
Crown,  but,  above  all,  destroyed  that 
gener^  public  confidence  which  is  the 
most  vigorous  and  legitimate  source  of 
power.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  ask  Her  Majesty 
graciously  to  relieve  me  from  the  task 
which  she  had  suggested  to  my  con- 
sideration. 

Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  asked,  and  has 
been  asked,  no  doubt,  in  every  street  and 
every  chamber  in  this  town,  why,  when 
being  able  to  form  an  efficient  Adminis- 
tration, and  having  been  summoned  to 
the  Councils  of  Her  Majesty  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  her  previous  Advisers, 
the  only  obstacle  before  me  being  that  I 
had  to  encounter  a  hostile  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons — it  will  be  asked, 
I  say,  why,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
did  not  advise  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  To  that  point,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  will  now 
address  myself.  Sir,  a  Dissolution  of 
Parliament   is  a   political  function  re- 
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specting  which  considerable  misoon- 
ception  exists.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
an  act  which  can  be  performed  with 
g^eat  promptitude,  and  which  is  a  re- 
source to  which  a  Minister  may  recur 
with  the  utmost  facility.  But  &e  fact 
is  that  great  mistakes  prevail  respecting 
this  important  exercise  of  the  Prero- 
gative. A  Dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
a  very  different  instrument  in  different 
hands.  It  is  an  instrument  of  which  a 
Minister  in  office,  with  his  Gt)vemment 
established,  can  avail  himself  with  a 
facility  of  which  a  Minister  who  is  only 
going  to  accede  to  office  is  deprived.  A 
Minister  in  office,  having  his  Government 
formed,  with  many  indications,  probably 
of  the  critical  circumstances  which  may 
render  it  imperative  on  him  to  advise  the 
Sovereign  to  exercise  this  Prerogative, 
has  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the 
Public  Business  preparatory  to  the  act 
which  he  advises.  But  the  position  of 
a  Minister  who  is  only  going  to  accede 
to  office  is,  in  this  respect,  very  different. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  form  his 
Administration,  and  that  is  a  work  of 
great  time,  of  great  labour,  and  of  great 
responsibility.  It  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  constiruction  of  a  Cabinet,  which, 
when  you  are  honoured  by  the  confi- 
dence of  many  companions  in  public  life 
is  often  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
task ;  but  it  requires  communication  with 
probably  more  than  50  individuals,  all 
of  them  persons  of  consideration  with 
whom  you  must  personally  confer.  The 
construction  of  a  Ministry  falls  en- 
tirely on  the  individual  intrusted  with 
its  formation.  It  is  a  duty  which  can 
be  delegated  to  no  one.  All  the  cor- 
respondence and  all  the  interviews  must 
be  conducted  by  himself,  and,  without 
dwelling  on  the  sense  of  responsibility 
involved,  the  perception  of  fitness  re- 
quisite, and  the  severe  impartiality  ne- 
cessary in  deciding  on  contending  claims, 
the  mere  physical  effort  is  not  slight ; 
and  two-thirds  of  the  new  Ministers  also 
must  appeal  for  re-election  to  their  con- 
stituents. As  a  matter  of  time  that  ma- 
terially affects  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Now,  in  the  present  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
have  formed  a  Government,  and  to  have 
placed  it  on  that  bench  and  in  the  other 
House,  in  working  gear,  until  Easter. 
Well,  the  holidays  would  have  inter- 
vened. After  the  holidays  it  might 
have    been   possible,    by   having    re- 
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course  to  methods  I  greatly  disapprove- 
namely,  proyisional  finance,  by  Votes  of 
Credit,  or  rather  Yotes  on  Account,  and 
by  taking  a  step  wbicbj  for  reasons  I 
will  afterwards  give,  I  highly  reprobate 
— namely,  accepting  the  Estimates  of  our 
predecessors — it  might  have  been  possible 
to  have  dissolved  Parliament  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  May,  But  when  the 
monthof  May  arrived,  this  question  would 
occur — what  are  you  going  to  dissolve 
Parliament  about  ?  There  was  no  par- 
ticular issue  before  the  country — at  least, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  any  one  of  those  issues  before 
the  country  that  have  previously  justi- 
fied extraordinary  dissolutions  of  Par- 
liament —  questions  which  the  country 
wished  passionately  to  decide,  and  when 
in  a  political  exigency  of  that  kind  a 
Minister  is  perfectly  justified  in  having 
recourse  to  provisional  finance,  or  any 
other  means  oy  which  he  can  obtain  the 
earliest  decision  of  the  country,  I  wish 
the  House  for  a  moment  to  consider  im- 
partially what  was  the  real  position  of 
afiTairs,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
resigned.  Her  Majesty  had  called  on 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a 
Ministry,  while  he  had  nearly  a  ma- 
jority of  90  arrayed  against  him.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  of  course, 
in  ^e  circumstances,  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  in  order  that  that  majority 
might  be  changed,  probably  into  one — 
though,  perhaps,  not  of  that  amount — 
in  his  favour.  But  if  that  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case^if  there  wore  no  issue 
before  the  coimtry — for  I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  would  maintain  that  the  Irish 
University  Bill  was  a  question  on  which 
we  could  dissolve — the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman by  dissolving  might  have  wished 
to  punish  those  who  voted  against  him — 
but  I  could  not  take  that  course,  for  I 
was  one  of  the  criminals — if  the  case  be 
as  I  state,  that  we  could  not  caixy  on 
afiEaixs  without  an  appeal  to  the  country 
upon  grounds  which  would  justify  the 
constituencies  in  giving  us  a  majority, 
is  it  not  quite  clear  that  we  cotdd  not 
appeal  to  the  country  without  having  a 
ttiaturedand  complete  policy  ?  \_Laughier,'\ 
Hon«  Gentlemen  opposite  may  laugh  at 
the  word  **  policy  ;'^  but  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  sit 
on  the  Opposition  bench  suddenly  to 
have  a  matured  policy  to  present  to  the 
people  of  this  country  in  case  Parliament 
16  dissolved.  An  Opposition,  of  whatever 


party  it  may  be  formed,  is  essentially  a 
critical  body  j  it  is  not  a  constructive  one, 
and  it  cannot  be.  Upon  all  the  great 
subjects  of  the  day,  no  doubt — Gentle- 
men sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  certain  views  and  principles  which 
guide  them  in  dealing  with  the  circum- 
stances and  measures  before  Parliament ; 
but  they  must  know  that  on  all  these 
questions  they  cannot  for  a  moment  rival 
the  information  possessed  by  a  Govern- 
ment. However  they  may  wish  to  do 
their  duty  to  this  House  and  oifer  their 
views  and  arguments  for  discussion,  there 
is  a  degree  of  information  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  by  any  but  a  Minister. 
Take  a  case  illustrative  of  this.  There 
is  the  question  of  our  relations  at  this 
moment  with  Central  Asia.  No  one  will 
deny  fox  a  moment  that  this  is  a  question 
of  the  highest  importance ;  it  is  one  in 
some  degree  of  instant  interest,  but  still 
more  grave  from  its  ultimate  oonso- 
quences.  If  there  was  a  discussion  of 
the  Central  Asian  question,  I  myself,  or 
my  Friends  around  me,  might  presume 
to  offer  our  opinions  to  (ho  House  j  but, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  speak, 
as  I  trust  I  do  on  all  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  with  reserve  and  unaffected  diffi- 
dencet  because  I  know  very  well  that 
were  I  to  cross  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  enter  the  archives  of  Downing  Street, 
I  should  find  information  there  which 
I  do  not  now  possess,  which  might  modify, 
nay,  entirely  change  my  views,  which 
might  render  it  even  necessary  that, 
after  much  deliberation,  we  should  place 
ourselves  in  eomnmnication  with  agents 
and  authorities,  and  that  we  might  even 
have  to  shape  a  particular  course.  All  this 
cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  And  yet, 
how  could  we  dissolve  Parliament,  and 
appeal  to  the  country  for  its  confidence, 
without  guiding  it  on  a  subject  which, 
although  the  English  people  are  not 
fanatically  anxious  to  interfere  in  foreign 
affairs,  unquestionably  much  occupies 
the  public  mind,  and  especially  of  those 
thoughtfiil  classes  who  influence  opinion. 
And  yet  until  we  were  in  Office,  and  had 
the  means  of  considering  and  matur- 
ing our  policy  on  the  subject,  the 
House  must  feel  that  would  have  been 
impossible*      We  should   have  had  to 

fo  on  that  and  other  matters  with  & 
lank  sheet  of  paper  to  the  constitu- 
encies. Would  that,  X  ask,  have  been 
an  appeal  becoming  us  to  make  to  a 
sensible  people  like  the  English  nation  ? 
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Take  another  question.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy)  has 
given  Notice  of  a  Motion  upon  a  subject 
infinitely  more  important  than  any  Irish 
University  question — which  concerns  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country — one 
on  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of 
a  Minister  to  take  a  decided  course,  and 
arrive  at  a  precise  resolution — ^I  speak 
of  those  Three  Rules  which  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  are  attempting  to  introduce 
into  international  law,  which  touch 
most  intimately  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  if  misinterpreted  must  injuriously 
affect  this  country.  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England  so  to  exercise  their  suffrages 
that  they  should  convert  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  right  hon.  Q-entlemen  oppo- 
site into  a  majority  in  favour  of  those 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  if  we 
blinked  giving  our  opinion  on  that  vast 
question  ?  They  would  say,  you  appeal  to 
flie  country,  you  ask  for  our  confidence 
— what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  that 
mysterious  and  perplexing  question  of 
the  Three  New  Rides  proposed  to  be 
introduced  into  internation^  law  which 
affect  all  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  on 
which  the  position  of  this  coimtry  may 
ultimately  depend  ?  It  is  clear  that  on 
such  a  matter  we  must  speak  with  de- 
cision and  act  with  energy.  How  are  we 
to  do  that  unless  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  investigating  affairs  with  the  infor- 
mation which  is  only  at  the  command  of  a 
Minister  who  can  then  come  forward  with 
a  policy  forwhichheis  ready  to  be  respon- 
sible ?  I  do  not  wish  to  push  the  case 
with  regard  to  Foreign  Affairs  farther, 
but  I  would  remind  the  House  that  there 
is  also  the  question  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  money  awarded 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva.  That  also  is 
a  question  in  which  the  country  wants  to 
be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  Ministry. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  point  I 
cannot  help  noticing,  and  that  is  the 
French  Treaty  of  Commerce.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  negotiations 
with  respect  to  that  Treaty,  but  I  con- 
fess I  feel  somewhat  at  sea  with  regard 
to  them.  I  really  do  not  know  the  engage- 
ments into  which  the  Government  are 
about  to  enter,  but  it  is  a  subject  of  vast 
interest  to  the  country.  Judging  from 
the  communications  made  to  me  within 
the  last  week  from  the  great  seats  of  in- 
dustry, no  Minister  could  dissolve  with- 
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out  speaking  on  that  subject  in  a  precise 
and  definite  manner. 

I  mentioned  to  the  House  just  now 
the  necessity,  in  case  we  dissolved  Par- 
liament in  the  month  of  May — which 
would  be  the  earliest  possible  period 
—  of  accepting  the  Estimates  of  our 
predecessors,  which  are  on  the  Table. 
As  a  general  rule,  and  at  all  times, 
I  highly  reprobate  that  course.  No- 
thing but  a  political  exigency,  nothing 
but  the  existence  of  a  question  on 
which  the  country  is  passionately  de- 
termined to  have  an  instant  decision, 
can  justify  a  Minister  in  taking  that 
course.  But  look  to  our  particular  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  subject  ?  You 
must  remember  that  at  the  last  General 
Election  the  country  was  particularly 
appealed  to  on  the  head  of  Expendi- 
ture. The  Expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  was  the  head  was  de- 
nounced as  **  profligate ;  "  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  so  held  up  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  greatly  inflluenced 
the  Elections  —  quite  as  much  as  the 
question  of  that  unfortunate  institution, 
the  Irish  Church,  the  spoliation  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  not  now  so  popular  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  I  speak  with  due  diffidence 
on  the  point ;  there  are  alterations  made 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  since 
the  election  of  1868 ;  but,  making  all  the 
deductions  I  can  on  this  head,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  at  the  present  moment  is  less 
than  it  was  when  it  was  denounced  at 
the  Election  of  1868.  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  on  this  occasion  to  make  any 
charge  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  but  this  I  may  say,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject most  important  and  interesting  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  one  which, 
if  I  were  a  responsible  Minister  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  my  first  task  and 
effort  to  scrutinize  with  a  view  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  denunciation  of  the  expenditure  of 
1868,  and  whether  there  are  adequate 
grounds  for  the  expenditure  which  at 
present  prevails.  This  is  a  most  grave 
business,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a 
moment.  The  Estimates  of  this  country 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  a 
few  Treasury  clerks.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  House  more  than 
once — and  generally  speaking  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  accepted — that  expen- 
diture depends  upon  policy ;  and,  there- 
fore, before  we  could  decide  what  waa 
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the  fitting  expenditure  of  the  comitrj% 
especially  in  urmamenta,  wo  must  be 
minutely  and  accurately  informed  what 
are  our  engagements  and  relations  with 
the  various  Powers  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  true  that  expenditure  depends  upon 
policy,  I  beg  the  House  to  remember  that, 
since  I  was  at  the  head  of  public  affairs^ 
the  greatest  Revolution  has  happened 
in  Eun>pe  since  the  first  great  French 
Revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Much  greater  changes  have  occurred  in 
Europe  since  the  (iovemment  of  1868 
than  were  effected  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  Congress 
and  Treaty  of  Vienna  left  the  boundaries 
of  France  untcuiched ;  they  left  Germany 
divided  among  a  variety  of  Princes  and 
Potentates;  they  left  a  divided  Italy; 
and  they  left  Rome  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pope.  All  these  conditions  have 
changed ;  and  many  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant considerations  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  had  to  enter  into  when  they 
decided  upon  our  armaments  in  1867 
and  1868  are  entirely  changed.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  there  may  not  be  new 
quarters  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  precautions;  but  the  House  wiU^ 
I  thinks  on  reflection,  agree  with  me  that 
all  the  data  upon  which  the  expenditure 
for  our  armaments  was  calculated  in 
1868  are  entirely  changed.  The  con- 
sideration  of  these  subjects  would  be  a 
task  which  a  new  Government  must 
enter  into  heartily,  sincerel}^  and  tho- 
roughly. It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
to  the  country,  especially  upon  this  sub* 
ject  of  expenditure,  in  perfect  silence, 
and  offer  only  a  blank  sheet.  It  is 
quite  clear,  if  that  be  the  case,  we  have 
first  of  all  to  consider  the  engagements 
and  relations  of  this  country  with  foreign 
Powers ;  secondly,  whether  our  arma- 
manta  are  efficient  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose ;  and  thirdly,  whether  that  effi- 
ciency and  sufficiency  have  been  attained 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  Is  this 
an  affair  that  can  be  ai^complished  with 
the  facility  with  which,  sitting  on  an  Op- 
position bench,  you  can  write  an  address 
to  your  constituents?  The  House  will 
see  that,  before  making  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  it  would  be  necessary  that  we 
should  encounter  preliminair  duties  of 
the  gravest  responsibility,  I  go  further 
on  this  head.  However  anxious  a  Go- 
vernment may  be,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  wind 
up    public    affairs,    however    anxious 


they  may  be  to  discharge  only  those 
duties  which  seem  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  public  service,  I  have 
observed  that  there  is  always  some  large 
question  which  cannot  be  shelved  op 
shunted,  either  from  the  peculiar  interest 
which  the  country  takes  in  it  or  the  en- 
gageaients  of  successive  Ministers,  and 
sometimes,  and  not  uncommonly,  from  its 
indirect  influence  upon  Imperial  finance; 
and  there  is  one  of  those  questions  now 
— there  is  the  question  of  Local  Tax- 
ation. It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
Ministry  formed  fi'ora  the  benches  on 
either  side,  ceitainly  from  these  benches^ 
to  go  to  the  countr}^  and  to  be  silent  on 
the  question  of  Local  Taxation.  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  grapple  with.  It  is 
possible,  I  give  no  opinion  on  that  head 
now,  that  in  attempting  to  settle  it  you 
may  have  to  interfere  with  your  Imperial 
finance,  and  that  a  Budget  may  be 
affected  by  it.  Well,  what  is  the  upshot  ? 
The  upshot  is  that  if  we  had  accepted 
office  we  ahoidd  have  had  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  Her  Majosty's  Government  in 
Parliament  for  the  whole  Session,  and 
for  a  Session  of  no  ordinary  length, 
and  I  was  not  prepai'ed  to  take  a  step 
of  that  kind.  I  know  from  experience, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  what  is  the 
consequence  to  a  party  and  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
on  the  Government  of  the  country  in  a 
House  in  which  a  large  majority  is  ar- 
rayed against  you.  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  period  when  I  hod  the  honour  to 
introduce  and  conduct  through  the 
House  a  BiU  to  amend  the  Repreaeu- 
tntion  of  the  People.  I  said  then,  and  I  say 
now,  I  think  that  the  conductof  the  House 
to  Her  Majesty ^8  Ministers  was  inde- 
pendent, generous,  and  spirited.  To 
that  Bill  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo* 
site,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
offered  an  imcompromising  opposition. 
I  had  the  assai stance  of  the  House, 
and  that  Bill  was  triumphantly  read 
a  second  time;  and  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man rallied  his  forces  and  himself 
brought  forward  a  Motion  which,  if 
canied,  would  have  been  fatal  to  it,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  signally  de- 
feated, Therefore,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
terms  to  say  that  at  that  time  we  were 
carrying  on  the  Government  with  a 
minority,  because  on  critical  occasions 
we  had  a  majority  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  defeated.     But,    Bir^  I 
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have  had  some  experience  of  conducting 
the  Gbvemment  really  in  a  minority. 
I  take  the  case  of  the  (Government  of 
1 862.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Derby 
was  most  disinclined  to  take  office.  He 
had  declined  it  in  1851  imder  circum- 
stances most  painful  to  himself.  The 
Queen  was  left  for  48  hours  without  a 
Government.  In  1852  Lord  Derby  w€w 
obliged  to  take  office  ;  yet  before  he  took 
it  he  made  overtures  to  Lord  Falmerston 
to  construct  a  GK)vemment  with  him; 
and  Lord  Falmerston,  who  seemed  not 
unwilling  to  assist  my  noble  Friend,  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
j&iends.  A  man  whom  we  all  remem- 
ber as  the  most  popular  Minister  in 
England  gravely,  and  I  believe  sin- 
cerely, gave  that  as  his  reason.  I 
believe  Lord  Derby  on  that  occasion 
made  overtures  also  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  [Mr.  Gladstone: 
No,  no !  ]  At  all  events,  he  spared  no 
pains,  and  I  know  that  to  many  Gentle- 
men who  were  not  in  political  association 
with  him  he  made  overtures.  Lord 
Derby  was  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of 
Government.  He  formed  a  Cabinet  of 
individuals  who  had  never  been  in  office ; 
and  the  leadership  of  this  House,  for  the 
only  time,  I  believe,  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  was  intrusted  to  an  individual 
who  had  not  the  slightest  official  expe- 
rience. If  ever  there  was  an  occasion, 
one  would  think,  for  generous  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  great  the  majority  might  be, 
that  was  the  instance.  But  what  hap- 
pened ?  The  moment  he  took  office  the 
Supplies  were  voted  for  six  months  only, 
forcing  him  to  call  Parliament  together 
in  November,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  forward  remedial  measures  essen- 
tially financial,  and  when  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Government  declared  that 
the  Estimates  could  only  be  imaginary. 
I  know  well — and  those  who  are  around 
me  know  well — what  will  occur  when  a 
Ministry  takes  office  and  attempts  to 
carry  on  the  Government  with  a  minority 
during  the  Session,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  appealing  to  the  people.  We 
should  have  what  is  called  "  fair  play." 
That  is  to  say  no  Vote  of  Want  of  Con- 
fidence should  be  proposed,  and  chiefly 
because  it  would  be  of  no  use.  There 
would  be  no  wholesale  censure,  but  retail 
humiliation.  A  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  come  down  here,  he  will  arrange 
his  thumb-screws  and  other  instruments 
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of  torture  on  this  Table — ^we  shall  never 
ask  for  a  Vote  without  a  lecture ;  we  shall 
never  perform  the  most  ordinary  routine 
office  of  Government  without  there  being 
annexed  to  it  some  pedantic  and  igno* 
minious  condition.  [  *  *  No,  no ! "]  I  wish 
to  express  nothing  but  what  1  know 
from  painfid  personal  experience.  No 
expression  of  the  kind  I  have  just  en- 
countered could  divest  me  of  the  painful 
memory ;  I  wish  it  could.  I  wish  it  was 
not  my  duty  to  take  this  view  of  the  case. 
In  a  certain  time  we  should  enter  into 
the  Faradise  of  Abstract  Besolutions. 
One  day  hon.  Gentlemen  cannot  with- 
stand the  golden  opportunity  of  asking 
the  House  to  affirm  that  the  Income  Tax 
should  no  longer  form  one  of  the  features 
of  our  Ways  and  Means.  Of  course,  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  would  be  scouted 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  all  Ids 
Colleagues;  but  then  they  might  dine 
out  that  day,  and  the  Besolutionmieht  be 
carried,  as  Besolutions  of  that  kind  have 
been.  Then  another  hon.  Gentleman, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  thbgs  would  move  that  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  be  abolished.  While  Eon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  laughing  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  mover,  they  would 
vote  for  the  Motion  in  order  to  put  the 
GK)vemment  into  a  minority,  for  this 
reason:  —  **  Why  should  men,"  they 
would  say,  "govern  the  country  who  are 
in  a  minority  ?  "  totally  forgetting  that 
we  acceded  to  office  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  quite  oblivious  of  the  foun- 
tain and  origin  of  the  position  we  oocu- 
pied.  And  it  would  go  very  hard  if  on 
some  sultry  afternoon  some  hon.  Member 
should  not  **  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  and  successfully  assimilate  the 
borough  and  the  county  j&anchise.  And 
so  things  would  go  on  until  the  bitter  end 
— until  at  last  even  the  Appropriation  Bill 
has  passed,  Farliament  is  dissolved,  and 
we  appeal  to  those  millions  who  perhaps 
six  months  before  might  have  looked 
upon  us  as  the  vindicators  of  intolerable 
grievances,  but  who  now  receive  us  as 
a  defeated,  discredited,  and  degraded 
Ministry  whose  services  can  be  neither 
of  value  to  the  Crown  nor  a  credit  to  the 
nation.  Well,  Sir,  with  these  views,  I 
think  the  House  cannot  be  surprised  that 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  concur- 
rence with  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted  in  public  life,  humbly  to  represent 
to  Her  Majesty  that  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  or 
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for  the  honour  of  the  Crown  that  under 
BUch  circumstances — namely »  the  exist- 
ence of  a  powerful  majority  against  us — 
we  should  attempt  to  conduct  Her  Ma- 
jesty's affairs. 

Having  announced  that,  I  did  not  feel 
it  my  duty  to  recommend  Her  Majesty 
to  dissolve  Parliament.  I  mighty  so 
far  as  Parliamentary  precedent  is  con* 
cemed,  here  drop  this  subject ;  but^here 
have  been  misconceptions  on  this  head 
which  I  wish  to  remove,  and  therefore  I 
may  he  allowed  to  say  that  Her  Majesty 
on  this  occasion  —  with  that  judicial 
impartiality  wliich  she  displays  to  all 
who  serve  her — when,  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  these  difficulties,  I  hesitated  in 
accepting  the  offer  that  was  so  graciously 
made  to  me,  did  impress  upon  me  that 
if  I  undertook  the  task  I  might  count 
Upon  her  most  cordial  support,  and  that 
if  a  dissolution  could  at  all  assist  me 
I  might  depend  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  for  that  re- 
sult. However,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
present to  Her  Majesty,  by  means  of 
the  details  whith  I  have  given  you, 
though  not,  perhaps,  at  so  much  tech- 
nical length,  that  a  Dissolution  of  Parha- 
ment  would  not  remove  the  obstacles  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  ob- 
servations with  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  commenced  his  address.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  with  can- 
dour and  temper  referred  to  the  delay 
which  elapsed  between  Thursday  and 
Sunday  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  I 
tliink  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that 
he  has  acquitted  me — at  least  I  un- 
derstood him  to  do  so — of  being  the  cause 
of  that  delay.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seems  to  have  misapprehended  the 
decision  which,  on  my  part,  I  thought 
was  singularly  precise  and  definite. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  a  controversy  between  us  which  has 
not  appeared  before  the  House,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition  in  the  course 
which  they  took  on  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  University  Bill. 
I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  heeo'  me  out  that  in  my 
letter  to  Her  Majesty  I  at  least  did  not 
shrink  from  arguing  the  question  and 
vindicating  on  constitutional  grounds 
the  course  which  we  took.  I  refrain 
from  further  alluding  to  this  subject, 
but  I  must  say,  in  passing,  I  thought  it 


was  a  most  gracious  condescension  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  to  deign  to 
become  the  medium  of  communication 
in  order,  to  use  Her  Majesty's  language 
**  to  prevent,  if  possible,  misconcep- 
tions.*' As  to  the  charge  against  my- 
self that  I  did  not  take  sufficient  pains 
or  exhaust  the  means  of  foiming  a 
Cabinet  on  the  occasion ^  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
hesitation  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
mind,  I  hope  that,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  read  a  passage  on  that 
head,  I  may  also  read  a  passage  from 
my  letter  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject. 
In  it  I  say — 

''  The  cliargQ  agaiimt  the*  Lcador  of  the  Opjio- 
Biiion  pffirmiTmlly,  thiit  by  *  his  sUmmaiy  ref  uaal ' 
to  undertuke  your  ilajesty^a  Govemroeat  he 
WHS  failing  in  his  duty  to  your  Mnjeaty  and  tho 
conntry  13  founded  altogt'thor  on  11  gnitnitcma 
aasumption  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  pGrradctt 
hi^  letter,  that  the  mean.-*  of  Mr,  Disrtieli  to 
carry  on  the  Government  wure  not  *  ejcbausted.' 
A  brief  statement  of  t&cia  will  at  once  dispose  of 
this  charj^e.  Before  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  due 
deference,  offered  his  decision  to  your  Slajeatyi 
he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
those  gentlemen  Mith  whom  he  act*  in  public 
life,  and  they  were  unaninioualy  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  tho 
country  for  a  Con^orvative  Adminiatration  to 
attempt  to  conduct  your  Majefitv^a  affoira  in  tho 
preaent  House  of  Ckimmons.  What  other  mcana 
were  at  Mr.  Bisraeli'a  disposal  ?  Wa*  ho  to 
open  negotiations  with  a  section  of  the  lato 
Slinii^try,  and  waste  days  in  barren  interviews, 
vain  ni»[)Hc^tiona,  and  the  de\'ice  of  imposaiblo 
combinational'  Was  he  to  make  ovcrtnree  to 
the  confliderable  aectioii  of  the  Ijibei-al  party 
who  had  voted  a§falnst  the  Government  — 
namely,  the  Iriah  Koman  Catholic  Gentlemen  P 
Surely,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  seriouBly  con- 
template this 't  Tmpresaod  from  experience,  ob- 
tained in  the  very  instanoea  to  which  Mr.  Glad^ 
stone  n^fers,  of  the  detrimental  influence  upon 
Government  of  a  msis  unnecessarily  prolong^ed 
by  hollow  negotiations,  Mr.  Disraeli  humbly 
conceived  that  ho  was  taking  a  course  at  onoe 
axlvantageouB  to  the  public  intereistfi,  and  tending 
to  spare  your  Majesty  unnoceosary  anxiety  by 
at  once  laying  before  your  Majesty  the  real 
position  of  affairs." 

I  spoke  particularly  from  the  experience 
which  I,  then  myself  inexperienced  in 
public  afikirs,  obtained  when  acting  with 
Lord  Derby  and  witnessing  the  course 
he  took  with  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  1852;  and  if  it  be,  as  I  hold, 
one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of 
these  political  crises  that  so  much  pub- 
lic time  should  be  wasted,  that  Par- 
liament should  become  dislocated,  that 
Public  Business  should  be  postponed  or 
measures  given  up,  and  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  disturbed,  I  consider  I 
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was  doing  my  duty  when  I  took  every 
possible  means  to  make  the  period  during 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
absent  from  office  as  short  as  possible. 
While  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  to  say 
that,  although  I  did  not  presume  to  give 
any  advice  to  Her  Majesty  as  to  whom 
she  should  send  for,  as  this  is  a  pe- 
culiar right  of  the  Crown  with  which  no 
one  ought  to  interfere,  yet  in  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which 
Her  Majesty  was  placed,  I  did  give  my 
opinion  that  I  thought  the  cause  for 
the  resignation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  Colleagues  was  hardly 
adequate  to  the  great  event  which  had 
occurred.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  scarcely  justified 
in  the  course  he  pursued,  because  we 
must  remember  that  the  unfortimate 
University  Bill  had  been  unpopular  in 
this  House  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  op- 
posed it  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
it  was  opposed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House — namely,  that  it 
sacrificed  the  educational  interests  of 
Ireland  to  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  When  we  took 
that  line  in  debate  it  was  with  a  com- 
plete anticipation  that  every  Gentleman 
connected  with  the  Koman  Catholic  in- 
terest in  Ireland  would  support  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  But  I  said  it  was 
possible  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  consequence,  I  will  not  say  of  a  hasty, 
but,  as  I  think,  of  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pression he  used  a  month  ago  when  he 
introduced  the  Bill,  might  feel  his 
honour  concerned  so  far  as  to  be  obliged 
to  resign  office.  As  regards  his  honour 
a  statesman  cannot  be  too  nice  and 
scrupulous  ;  but  I  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  honour  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  act  of  resignation,  and 
that  he  might  return  to  office  without 
the  slightest  difficulty. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  counsel  I 
humbly  recommended  to  Her  Majesty 
in  these  negotiations  may  have  been 
disappointing  to  some  of  my  supporters 
in  this  House,  and  to  many  of  my 
supporters  in  the  country  ;  but  I  would 
fain    believe    that,    when    they    have 

fiven  a  mature  and  an  impartial  consi- 
eration  to  all  the  circumstances,  they 
will  not  visit  my  conduct  with  a  verdict 
of  unqualified  condemnation.  I  believe 
that  the  Tory  party  at  the  present  time 

Mr,  Disraeli 


occupies  the  most  satisfactory  position 
which  it  has  held  since  the  days  of  its 
greatest  statesmen,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville.  It  has  divested  itself  of  those 
excrescences  which  are  not  indigenous  to 
its  native  growth,  but  which  in  a  time  of 
long  prosperity  were  the  consequence 
partly  of  negligence,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, in  a  certain  degree,  of  ignorance 
of  its»  traditions.  We  are  now  emerging 
from  the  fiscal  period  in  which  almost  aU 
the  public  men  of  this  generation  have 
been  brought  up.  All  the  questions  of 
Trade  and  Navigation,  of  the  Incidence 
of  Taxation  and  of  Public  Economy  are 
settled.  But  there  are  other  questions 
not  less  important,  and  of  deeper  and 
higher  reach  and  range,  which  must 
soon  engage  the  attention  of  the  country. 
The  attributes  of  a  Constitutional  Mon*v 
archy — whether  the  Aristocratic  prin- 
ciple should  be  recognized  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  if  so  in  what  form — whe- 
ther the  Commons  of  England  shall  re- 
main an  Estate  of  the  Eeaam,  numerous, 
but  privileged  and  qualified,  or  whether 
they  should  degenerate  into  an  indis- 
criminate multitude — whether  a  na- 
tional Church  shall  be  maintained,  and 
if  so,  what  shall  be  its  rights  and 
duties ;  the  functions  of  Corporations, 
the  sacredness  of  Endowments,  the 
tenure  of  landed  property,  the  free  dis- 
posal and  even  the  existence  of  any 
kind  of  property.  All  those  institutions 
and  all  those  principles,  which  have 
made  this  country  free  and  famous, 
and  conspicuous  for  its  imion  of  order 
with  liberty,  are  now  impugned,  and  in 
due  time  will  become  great  and  *' burn- 
ing '*  questions.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  when  that  time 
— which  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
imagine — arrives  there  shall  be  in  thifl 
country  a  great  Constitutional  Party,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  intelligence  as  well  as 
for  its  organization,  which  shall  be  com- 
petent to  lead  the  people  and  direct  the 
public  mind.  And,  Sir,  when  that  time 
arrives,  and  when  they  enter  upon  a 
career  which  must  be  noble,  and  which 
I  hope  and  believe  will  be  triumphant, 
I  think  they  may  perhaps  remember, 
and  not,  perhaps,  with  unkindness,  that 
I  at  least  prevented  one  obstacle  from 
being  placed  in  their  way,  when  as  the 
trustee  of  their  honour  and  their  in- 
terests, I  declined  to  form  a  weak  and 
discredited  Administration. 
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Mb.  NEWDEGATE  saitl,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (^tr.  Disraeli)  had 
touched  upon  one  of  the  points  which 
manifested  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  party  on  his  (Mr.  Nowdeg^ate's)  side 
of  the  House.  He  had  indicated  no 
positiTe  policy  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  and  his  (ilr. 
Newdegate's)  experience  in  that  House 
was  this,  that  the  leader  of  a  party, 
without  a  positive  policy,  must  maJce  up 
his  mind  to  continue  in  a  minority. 

Mr.  AGAE^ELLIS  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  ask  what  was  the  Question 
before  the  House, 

Mr.  speaker  said,  there  was  no 
queation  at  present  before  tlie  House. 
The  House  had  just  heard  the  Ministerial 
Explanations,  but  it  would  be  irregular 
to  continue  the  discussion  without  some 
Motion  before  the  House,  therefore,  ac* 
cording  to  the  ordinary  practice,  it  would 
BOW  bo  his  duty  to  proceed  with  the 
Kotices  of  Motion. 


PABLIAMEKT— ORDER  OF  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— aTJKSTlON. 

In  reply  to  Mr,  J,  Lowther, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  PubHc 
Bumness  set  down  for  to-morrow  night 
would  be  quite  suf^cient  to  occupy  the 
House.  On  Monday  the  Government 
proposed  to  go  into  Supply,  in  order  to 
enable  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
to  bring  forward  the  Navy  Estimates. 
Tlie  course  of  business  on  the  foltowine^ 
Thursday  would  in  some  degree  depend 
upon  the  progress  made  on  Monday  next, 
as  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement  on  the  Navy 
Estimates  should  be  delayed  longer  than 
Tliurnday.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
by  the  dinner-hour  on  Thursday  the 
postponed  Motions  of  private  Members 
might  come  on,  and  they  would  then,  at 
all  events,  stand  in  a  better  poftitinn  than 
when  they  came  behind  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  ^Mr.  Crawford). 

Mb,  G.  BENTINCK  thought  His  lion. 
Friend  (Mr.  J.  I^wther)  was  entitUd  to 
ask  the  Government  to  place  him  in  a 
position  to  bring  forward  his  Motion  mi 
the  Public  Parks  on  an  '•«''l^  '^^J*  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  ^  i  would 

plaoe  him  in  a  similar  \nJT.^^^,^l  to  that 
which  he  occupied  last  ThurvKlay  in 
respect  to  his  Motion, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
the  btMrt  oourse  to  take  votdd  \m  to  wait 


until  Monday,  in  order  to  see  what  pro- 
gress they  then  made  with  Puolic 
B^u^^fine&s 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  would 
inform  him  on  Monday  on  what  day  he 
would  redeem  his  pledge  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  all  those  hon.  Members 
whose  motions  had  been  postponed  at 
his  request,  of  bringing  them  forward. 


UNIV1ERSITY  TESTS  (DUBLIN)  BH^L 

QCTESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr,  Dixoy, 

Mfi.  FAWCETT  said,  it  was  Ma  in- 
tention to  bring  on  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
April,  and  he  should  also,  if  possible*  press 
forward  its  subsequent  stages*  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Bill  had  not  yet  been 
printed ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  de- 
liirered  to-morrow  or  not  later  than 
Saturday.  The  delay  had  been  caused 
by  his  anxiety  to  consider  and  if  pos- 
sible to  meet,  the  objections  urgi*d 
against  his  measure  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister and  others  in  the  recent  debate. 


&IALT  TAX.^QirESTIOK. 

Sib  GEOEGE  JENXINSON  asked 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex.  What  course  he  intended  to  take 
with  reference  to  his  Motion  on  the 
Malt  Tax,  wliich  stood  on  the  Paper  for 
to-morrow  night? 

CoDONEL  BAETTELOT,  in  reply,  said, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  proceeding 
with  hb  important  Eesolution  with  re- 
gard to  the  Three  Kules,  and  in  the 
event  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
making  no  proposal  with  regard  to  that 
subject,  and  on  a  Division  brnng  taken 
on  thi3  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Eesolu* 
tion,  he  nhould  not  bring  on  the  Eeso- 
Intion  relatjD"  ^'»  ^^■-  '^^'•Tt  T^px,  Should, 
however,  a  -  by  Her 

Majesty**  G,,.  ,  ,,*,j.  h.  «..ich  would 
render  it  unnecessary  that  a  Division 
should  be  taken  on  the  Beiftrilution  of 
the  right  hon.  Gcntl^'man,  he  should 
bring  the  (lnnikti*m  of  the  Malt  Tax 
under  the  noticooftlie  House. 
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fiEGISTER  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  AND 
MUNICIPAL  ELECTORS  BILL. 

{^Mr.  AtUtmeff  General,    Mr,  Hibbert,) 

[Bell  66.] — secoitd  reading. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL,  in 
xnoying  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
seoond  time,  said,  the  object  of  this 
measure  was  to  simplify  the  process  of 
revision,  and  have  but  one  register  for 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  voters  in 
boroughs.  At  present  the  revision  was 
separate,  the  qualifications  were  to  some 
extent  separate  also,  while  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  imder  the  present 
system  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  The 
Bill  left  the  county  registration  un- 
touched, with  the  single  exception  that 
the  revision  for  the  counties  and  that  for 
the  boroughs  should  take  place  at  the 
same  time.  The  necessity  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  date  was  this.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  various  overseers  who 
prepared  the  lists  should  do  their  work 
both  for  the  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  at  the  same  time,  and 
also  that  the  Itevising  Barrister,  to  whom 
the  duty  of  revision  was  to  be  intrusted 
for  municipal  as  well  as  Parliamentary 
boroughs,  should  do  his  work  at  the 
same  time  and  at  the  same  expense.  It 
was  important  that  all  the  franchises 
— the  borough  fr'anchise,  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  in  the  borough,  and 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  in  the 
county — should  be  dated  on  the  same 
day.  The  voters  in  respect  of  the  Par- 
liamentary and  municipal  boroughs  were 
not  absolutely  the  same,  though  nearly 
so.  By  the  earlier  Reform  Bill  there  were 
certain  old  Parliamentary  franchises  pre- 
served which  did  not  apply  to  boroughs 
as  municipalities.  The  Bill  now  before 
the  House  still  preserved  those  franchises. 
Therefore,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
had  votes  for  the  Parliamentciry  borough 
who  had  none  for  the  same  borough  as  a 
municipality.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an  important  addition  made  by 
Parliament  to  the  municipal  voters — 
namely,  women,  who  had  not  a  share  in 
the  Parliamentary  franchise.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  of  course 
absolutely  necessary  that  two  lists,  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  and  the  other  of 
the  municipal  electors,  should  be  made 
out,  and  in  both  cases  the  lists  were  nre- 
pared  by  the  same  officers.     The  aate 


of  the  franchise,   both  Parliamentary 
and  municipal,    would  be  the  same— 
namely,  the  dlst  of  July.    There  was  a 
certain  number  of  Forms  and  Notices 
prescribed  by  the  Registration  Act,  the 
6  &  7  Vict,  c.  18,  in  the  case  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes  that  were  not  required 
to    be    served  in    the    preparation    of 
municipal  lists,  while  there  were  various 
lists,  made  by  overseers  of  parishes  and 
published  for  the  Parliamentary  voters, 
that  were  not  to  be  prepared  for  muni- 
cipal voters.     Thus  a  list  of  freemen, 
the  list  of  present  voters,  the  list  of  new 
claims,  and  the  list  of  objections  had  to 
be  prepared,  all  of  which  related  to  the 
Parliamentary  voters,  while  the  burgess 
list,   which    related    to   the    municipal 
voters  only,  had  to  be  prepared  by  the 
overseers  and  delivered  by  them  to  the 
town  clerk.      The  Parliamentary  lists 
were  dated  the  29th  of  August  and  the 
municipal  list  on  the  1  st  of  September. 
Then  the  overseers  had  to  publish  the 
Parliamentary  voters'  list  on  the   first 
two  Simdays  in  August,  while  the  town 
clerk  had  to  publish  the  bui^ess  list  on 
the  15th  of  September.     New  Parlia- 
mentiuy  claims  to  vote  had  to  be  made 
to  the  overseers    before   the    25th    of 
August,  and  new  municipal  claims  to 
vote  had  to  be  made  to  the  town  clerk 
before  the  15th  of  September,  and  ob- 
jections to  such  votes  had  to  be  made 
before  those  days  respectively.     At  pre- 
sent all  objectors  to  voters  in  boroughs 
were  required  to  state  some  ground  for 
their  objections,  while  no  such  obligation 
was  laid  upon  objectors  to  county  voters, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  re- 
move that  distinction,  and  to  require  all 
objectors  to    county   voters    to    assign 
a  reason  for  their  objections.    The  result 
of  all  this   was  that    for   the   Parlia- 
mentary borough  as  many  as  five  lists 
had  to  be  prepared — four  by  the  over- 
seers and  one  by  the  town  clerk,  and  for 
the  mimicipal  boroughs  but  one  list — 
namely,  the  burgess  list,  which  the  town 
clerk  had  to  prepare.     The  revision  of 
the  lists  of  the  Parliamentary  voters  for 
boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
vising Barristers,  who,  on  the   whole, 
performed  their  duties  most  satisfactorily; 
but  the  duty  of  revising  the  municipal 
lists  was  discharged  by  the  mayor  and 
two     assessors,    who     constituted,      he 
thought,  a  very  unsatisfactory  tribunal  for 
that  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  assessors 
in  boroughs  in  which  party  politics  ran 
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ftt  all  higli  were  chosen  from  merely 
political  conaideratioiie.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed that  the  Be  vising  Barrister  wlio 
went  through  the  Parliamentary  list 
should  revise  the  borough  list  also.  In 
the  case  of  appeal  the  present  law  ap- 
peared to  need  amendment,  since  the 
decision  of  the  Revising  Barrister  was 
conclusive,  unless  he  ohose  to  grant  a 
case,  and  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
hint  that  there  had  been  any  abuse  of 
the  power  thus  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  Revising  Barrister^  yet  it  was  plain 
that  such  a  thing  might  occur,  aud  that 
tinder  the  Ballot  Act  his  power  had  been 
largely  increased.  As  matters  at  present 
stood,  the  appeal  when  the  case  was 
granted  was  to  the  Court  of  Common 
PleaSj  which  had  performed  its  high  func- 
tions not  only  without  being  open  to  the 
charge  of  any  abuse,  but  with  prompti- 
tude, appeals  made  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term  after  the  revision  being  generally 
decided  before  Christmas.  As  to  the 
mayor  and  assessors  to  whom  he  had 
just  referred,  the  only  means  of  correct- 
ing any  mistake  made  by  them  was 
through  the  cumbrous  machinery  created 
by  the  7  Will,  lY.,  and  1  Vict,  by  a 
writ  of  mandamus  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  Since  the  passing  of  7  /FtW.IV*, 
the  writ  of  mandamus  had  been  made 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  and  to  the  House  of 
Lords*  To  show  how  the  thing  worked 
he  might  mention  that  he  had  been  en- 
aged  in  a  case  in  which  the  contention 
his  side  was  that  the  mayor  and  one 
assessor  had  by  a  wrong  decision  dis- 
franchised one- third  of  the  voters  in  a 
borough  in  the  South  of  England.  It  was 
sought  by  a  writ  of  mandamm  to  replace 
those  persons  in  the  position  to  exercise 
their  rights,  and  the  matter  was  taken 
~)j  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
:d  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  result  being  that  a  final  decision 
had  not  been  given  in  the  case  until 
four  years  had  elapsed  and  three  re- 
visions had  been  held,  the  costs  incurred 
being  enormous.  Now,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  existing  system^ 
it  was  proposed  to  make  one  register 
for  the  boroughs.  On  that  register 
there  would,  for  reasons  which  he 
had  already  laid  before  the  House,  be 
two  lists ;  there  would  be  one  revision, 
and  that  revision  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
trust to  the  Revising  Barristers^  who 
would  of  oours©  be  selected  as  persons 


perfectly  apart  from  all  political  con- 
siderations. As  to  the  appeal,  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  it  where  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  Parliamentary  voter,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  municipal  to  give  the  same 
remedy,  tlie  appeal  to  be  made  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Power  was  to 
be  given  to  the  Court  to  alter  the  mu- 
nicipal register,  as  it  was  now  given  in 
regard  to  the  county  and  borough  Par- 
liamentary registers.  He  proposed  fur* 
ther  to  give  the  Coui"t  of  Common  Pleas 
power  in  a  short  and  summary  way,  on 
application  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers,  to 
compel  a  Revising  Barrister  to  grant  a 
case  if  the  Judge  was  satisfied  that  he 
ought  to  do  so.  lie  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  such  power,  he  had  no  fear 
that  it  would  be  greatly  used  ;  and  its 
very  existence  perhaps,  would  prevent 
the  necessity  for  its  exercise.  They  pro- 
posed also  to  compel  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  objections  in  the  case  of 
county  voters  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
boi-ough  voters.  He  would  for  the  present 
pass  over  many  points  of  detail^  as  being 
essentially  matters  for  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee. In  putting  the  revisions  together 
it  was  necesgar}*  to  alter  the  dates  of  the 
various  notices  and  stages  connected 
with  the  lists.  They  had  substituted  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  the  24th  of  June 
for  the  3l8t  of  July.  The  proposed 
changes  of  dates  appeared  to  be  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  all  governed  by 
one  and  the  same  mle^ — ^namely,  to  make 
the  new  dates  bear  exactly  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  new  point  of  departure,  the 
24th  of  Juno,  as  the  old  dates  bore  to 
tho  old  point  of  departure,  July  3  K  If 
they  were  to  have  one  revision,  and  if 
the  time  for  the  election  of  town  coun- 
cillors and  mayors — ^namely^  early  in 
November,  was  to  remain  unaltered,  the 
revision  would  have  to  be  fixed  so  as  to 
give  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  the 
lists  to  be  made  out  and  the  voting  to 
bo  based  upon  them.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Hunt)  suggested 
that  the  election  of  town  councillors 
should  be  held  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
and  then  a  great  many  of  those  changes 
of  dates  would  be  unnecessary.  No 
Constitutional  principle  was  involved  in 
either  of  those  dates  ;  but  at  a  meeting 
in  London,  at  which  more  than  50  of  the 
largest  towns  in  England  were  repre- 
sented, an  unanimous  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  dates  contained 
in  the  Bill.    They  particularly  objected 
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to  the  elections  taking  place  on  the  1st 
of  January,  on  the  ground  that  that  day 
was  at  present  generally  a  day  of  re- 
joicing, and  that,  if  the  elections  were 
to  come  off  at  that  time,  the  whole  of 
the  Christmas  week  would  be  spent  in 
canvassing.  Independent  of  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  authority  of  these 
persons,  the  reasons  which  they  gave 
seemed  to  him  good,  and  the  Bill  was 
therefore  drawn  in  accordance  with  their 
opinion.  There  was  a  certain  number 
of  non-Parliamentary  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land— 58,  he  believed,  in  number — and 
the  question  arose  whether  they  should 
make  the  same  rule  for  Parliamentary 
and  non-Parliamentaiy  boroughs.  They 
thought  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  one  rule  for  all.  Non- 
Parliamentary  boroughs  were  generally 
polling  places,  and  the  Revising  Bar- 
rister being  obliged  to  visit  them  for  the 
revision  of  the  county  list,  it  would  add 
little  to  his  trouble  to  revise  the  muni- 
cipal list  at  the  same  time.  He  hoped 
he  had  made  it  clear  to  the  House 
what  they  intended  to  do  by  this  Bill, 
and  he  begged  now  to  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  offer  to  the  principle  of  this 
J3ill.  The  change  proposed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  was  very 
desirable — namely,  that  the  revision  of 
the  municipal  lists  should  take  place  at 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  super- 
intendence as  the  Parliamentary  lists. 
He  entirely  disagreed,  however,  with 
the  proposal  of  this  Bill  in  reference  to 
the  period  at  which  revision  was  to  take 
place.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  pro- 
posed that  the  revision  for  both  boroughs 
and  counties  should  take  place  at  a  time 
when,  by  the  habits  of  this  country, 
everybody  who  could  leave  home  was 
away.  The  habits  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  regarded  locomotion  and 
travel,  depended  very  much  on  the 
sitting  of  Parliament  and  the  holding  of 
the  Assizes.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  work  of  revision  would  not 
commence  until  the  professional  gentle- 
men who  were  concerned  in  the  revision 
were  mostly  away  from  home.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  was  that  revision  should 
take  place  between  the  9th  of  August 
and  the  24th  of  September.  Parliament 
was  generally  prorogued  about  the  9th 
of  August,  and  the  summer  Assizes  ge- 
nerally came  to  an  end  about  the  same 
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period.  That  was  the  very  time  when 
people  went  to  the  sea-side,  to  the  Con- 
tinent, or  to  the  HighlandjB.  It  would 
thus  frequently  happen  that  a  person's 
vote  would  be  called  in  question  in  the 
Kevision  Court,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  sustain  it  because  he  was  in 
Switzerland  or  Scotland.  He  would 
either  have  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
vote,  or  he  would  have  to  return  at 
great  personal  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  defend  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
ought  to  change  the  time  of  the  muni- 
cipal election  rather  than  change  the 
time  of  revision,  and  he  hoped  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  re-consider  the 
matter.  The  objection  to  the  change 
was  that  Christmas  would  be  spent  m 
canvassing.  He  thought,  however,  that 
in  these  halcyon  days  of  vote  by  Ballot 
they  were  to  lose  the  benefits  of  can- 
vassing.  [Mr.  Collins:  No,  no  !]  His 
hon.  Friend-  the  Member  for  Boston 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  subject  four 
years  ago,  and  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  was,  and 
they  were  told  that  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Ballot  was,  that  it 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  can- 
vassing, on  account  of  the  absence  of 
any  security  for  promises  being  re- 
deemed. The  most  natural  course  would 
be  to  make  the  register  come  into  force 
on  the  Ist  of  January.  In  the  counties 
that  was  so  now ;  and  the  time,  he 
thought,  should  be  the  same  for  the  bo- 
roughs. Moreover,  there  was  frequently 
much  drunkenness  both  at  Christmas  and 
at  the  time  of  elections,  and  the  holding 
of  municipal  elections  on  the  Ist  of 
January  would  give  one  week's  satur- 
nalia instead  of  two,  thereby  improving 
the  morality  of  the  country.  He  hoped, 
on  those  grounds,  that  the  present  dates 
with  regard  to  the  Parliamentary  register 
would  be  retained. 

Mr.  JAMES  said,  he  was  not  goinz  to 
criticize  the  Bill  in  a  hostile  spirit,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  suggestions  which 
he  wished  to  offer.  He  regretted  that 
the  Bill  did  not  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  registration  officers,  to  supersede 
the  overseers  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lists — a  change  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  1869.  He  had  originally 
favoured  the  1st  of  January  as  the  date 
when  the  new  Lists  should  oome  into 
operation,  but  on  reflection  he  preferred 
the  25th  of  October,  for  the  register 
having  been  made  conclusiye,  and  the 
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regifitration  being  usually  completed  by 
the  end  of  September,  it  was  undesirable 
to  have  three  montba^  interval^  during 
which  persons  would  lose  their  qualifica- 
tion and  yet  retain  the  right  to  vote. 
[Mr.  Hunt  remarked  that  the  ^Register 
could  not  be  priated  by  the  25th  of 
October.]  He  oelieved  this  might  with 
due  diligence  be  effected.  He  regretted 
that  no  provision  was  made  in  this  Bill 
with  regard  to  the  pressure  which  was 
put  upon  lodgers  to  prove  their  qualifi* 
cations,  because  at  proeent  they  had  to 
show  that  their  quaMcation  was  good 
at  every  registration.  Things  had  come 
to  suoh  a  point  that  it  was  necessary 
there  should  be  some  legislation.  The 
measure  would  apparently  check  the 
evil  of  fiivolouB  objections.  In  many 
boroughs  the  agents  on  both  sides  ob- 
jected to  working  men,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  attend,  and 
even  if  they  attended  and  substantiated 
their  claim,  the  Kevising  Barrister,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  seldom  awarded  them 
costs.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Bar- 
rister should  be  required,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  the  electors, 
to  hold  a  Court  after  6  or  7  at  night,  a 
point  of  greater  impoi-tance  than  the 
keeping  open  of  the  poll  to  a  later  hour. 
Mb.  COLLINS,  while  approving  the 
principle  of  one  register  for  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  purposes,  re- 
gretted that  tlie  Bill  Icfl  unaltered  two 
great  inconveniencea  of  the  existing  law. 
The  overseer  had  to  publish  on  the  1  st  of 
August  a  list  of  persons  qualified  on  the 
previous  day,  a  task  obviously  impossible, 
resulting  in  an  imperfect  list,  and  in 
unnecessarily  numerous  objections  and 
daims.  There  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
interval  between  the  date  of  qualifica- 
tion and  the  issue  of  the  list.  There 
should  also  be  an  interval  between  the 
date  for  objections  and  that  for  claims, 
BO  as  to  allow  persons  whose  qualifica- 
tion was  objected  to  to  put  forward  an- 
other, if  they  had  one.  At  present  an 
overseer  might  give  notice  to  his  political 
friends,  which  would  enable  this  to  be 
done  on  the  same  day  that  the  objection 
was  made,  but  might  withhold  such  an 
intimation  fi*om  the  other  side.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  great  boon  that  the  revision 
of  the  municipal  registration  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  partisan 
mayors  and  assessors,  and  also  that  the 
temptation  to  make  frivolous  objections 
was  lessened.     Ho  could  not  regard  the 
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alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Bill 
as  to  time  an  improvement.  It  would  in 
practice  be  found  a  most  inconvenient 
thing  to  turn  the  week  intervening  be- 
tween Christmas  and  the  1st  of  Januaiy 
into  a  time  of  electioneering.  It  was  a  time 
when  persona  were,  or  ought  to  be»  given 
up  to  charity  end  goodwill ;  but  the  pre- 
valence of  party  politics  would  create, 
instead,  feelings  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
cord. He  hoped  that  the  middle  of 
January  or  the  middle  of  December 
would  be  substituted  for  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  These  were,  however,  matters 
of  detail  which  could  be  discussed  here- 
after,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  con* 
aidered  without  any  party  spirit, 

Mk.  BBAKD  said,  he  could  not  re- 
gard the  BiU  as  being  a  very  compre- 
hensive measure.  It  did  not  attempt  to 
consolidate  any  of  the  existing  statutes  ; 
but  it  certainly  did  remedy  one  or  two  of 
the  more  glaring  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  registration.  They  should 
wait,  for  a  further  amendment  of  the  law, 
until  certain  questions  affecting  local 
government  had  been  settled.  The  Bill 
provided  against  frivolous  objections 
being  made  to  voters,  but  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  efficient  registration 
of  those  voters,  for  there  was  no  method 
of  correcting  the  list  or  filling  up  omis- 
sions therein.  More  time  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  overseers  between  the 
making  up  of  the  lists  and  the  time  of 
publication.  The  principle  of  the  BiU 
was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  and  he  hoped 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
press  it  forward  with  every  possible 
celerity,  in  order  that  when  amended  it 
might  come  into  operation  at  the  next 
registration.         

Mb.  C.  E.  LEWIS  observed  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  the  making 
of  one  list  of  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal voters  was  concerned,  seemed  to 
meet  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  House.  He  was,  however,  opposed 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  list  should, 
as  to  each  class,  come  into  operation  on 
the  same  day.  If  it  did,  then  the  power 
of  appeal,  so  far  as  regarded  the  muni- 
cipal votei*8,  would  be  taken  away ;  be- 
cause the  municipal  electious  would  be 
held  on  the  Istof  November,  and  the 
earliest  day  on  which  the  appeal  could 
bo  heard  was  the  2Dd  of  November,  the 
first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  With 
respect  to  boroughs,  the  Bill  might  very 
well   provide    that  the  list  for  muni* 

a  R 
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cipal  pxirposes  should  come  into  opera- 
tion on,  say,  tlie  1st  of  December,  and 
with  respect  to  Parliamentary  elections 
in  boroughs,  and  also  in  counties  on 
the  1st  of  January.     In  some  eases  an 


from  wholesale  objections,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  on  the  other,  to 
insist  upon  the  purity  of  the  re^^er; 
but  the  operation  of  the  pzorision  to 
which  he  was  now  alludixig  would  be 


appeal  had  the  efifeet  of  deciding  great  !  to  nulliiy  all  registration  pioceedinffs, 
numbers  of  cases,  and  he  believed  that  With  regard  to  Ae  dates  at  which  the 
one  decision  respecting  a  vote  at  White-  !  registration  courts  were  to  sit  he  ako 
~  -      -      wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.  At  present 

the  courts  sat  between  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  end  of  October.  The 
Bill  proposed  that  in  future  they  should 
conclude  their  sittings  by  the  24th  of 
September.  But  many  hon.  Members 
would  know  that  the  Assizes  on  two  of 
the  largest  circuits  vezy  often  lasted  until 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  one 
result,  therefore,  of  the  proposal  to  alter 
the  dates  would  be,  in  the  case  of  Berising 
Barristers  going  either  of  those  circuits, 
to  drive  over  the  sittings  of  the  courts  so 
late  that  the  work  would  be  done  vezy 
hurriedly,  and  therefore  imperfectly. 
Another  result  would  be  that  the  pro- 
ceediDgs  of  the  courts  would  take  place 
during  the  time  of  harvest,  which  was 
the  most  awkward  period  of  the  year 
for  the  transaction  of  public  acts  in  which 
farmers  and  other  voters  resident  in  the 
agriiultural  districts  were  concerned.  He 
shc)uld  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  this  point  when  the 
Bill  came  to  be  cvjnsidered  in  Committee, 
unless  a  modification  of  the  clause  was 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlriLaii  in  <.harge  of  the  Bill.  On  the 
gei:rral  quesrion.  he  wished  to  endorse 
tbt-  oT-inion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
I  had  iii>t  sT-'kei:  Mr.  Brand' ,  that  the 
'  me.•i^'.;^e  wa*  ant'iber  instance  of  the 
i  ttndvnvv  of  the  House,  and  those  who 
.  rr^.ila:ed  its  jroc-etdings.  to  go  upon 
the  i-atthwciik  ^Y^:em  of  legislating,  in- 
j  stead  cf  ad:-;r:iig  the  principle  of  con- 
i  sc'liistii'S.  TLe  present  measure  pro- 
;  p'jsei  V?  alter  or  partially  repeal  no  less 
,  than  12  diflerent  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
i  he  O'-uld  n-i-t  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
andlramed  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Ge- 
'  neral  would  have  dene  letter  lo  attempt 
a  o.nfolidation  oi  the  whole  law  relating 
to  tie  Tt  ^strati on  of  voters,  instead  OT 
Irinirliig  in  a  patchwork  Bill  such  as 
the  one  tl.ey  were  then  considering.  He 
should  give  his  support  to  the  measure, 
s-.-»  far  as  it  prc-vided  one  system  of  re- 
gistraticn  f:r  Parliameniaiy  and  mimi- 
c:y».<il  voters,  but  thought  some  serions 
evils  might  aris^  frcm  passing  the  Bill 
in  its  preset:  shape.    There  were  two 


haven  affected  between  300  and  400 
votes,  and  he  would  therefore  suggest 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  plan  whereby 
the  procedure  could  in  this  respect  be 
simplified,  and  they  could  avoid  the  ob- 
jections anaehing  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  municipal  elections  should  take  place 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  conse- 
quent turmoil  of  elections  at  the  period 
of  Christmas.  There  were  one  c«r  two 
subsidiary  points  on  which  he  wished  to 
remark.     The  11th  clause  provided  that 

"  "^lirrf  any  ol<its:ii;n  "w^s  made  to  any  per- 
srci  aTjiearin^  on  any  list  cf  voi*-rs  U*t  any 
<-:"::nry  cr  loro'^h,  c.r  t-:-  any  jrrs^rn  cLiimmg 
::■  "h-t  en  s-cii  iis:  tf  voters^  and  the  name  of 
ih*-  ptrs  n  K'  c'i'/eciei  to  "irii  petiined  on  or  in- 
s«n*j  in  lie  list  ly  the  re  rising  liarrist-ir,  the 
revidnir  t^aITi»^f^  should,  unless  for  spcxiil  t«i- 
s-rn*  he  c-therwise  detenrinei  order  0:151*  to  "t»e 
jtiid  :■:■  the  j^avi-n  ctjttied  ::■."' 

This  might  be  very  well  in  l»oroughs : 
but  in  coimties.  where  the  qualifications 
for  voters  were  so  numerous,  intricate. 
ai.d  dissimilar,  a  pre* vision  such  as  he 
was  now  alluding  to  would  enable  per- 
sons wh  j  desired  it.  to  stuff  the  i-egisters 
with  figgo;  votes,  because  no  one  would 
unJertase  the  resp-or-sibiiirr  of  ol-jcvt- 
ii.j".  a-i  tesrlr.g  the  qualin-:  arloi:  in  the 
Ervisir.i:  BaiTi>ters'  courts.  Oi^e  of  the 
iii.ist  i-j:p:rta::t  di^cuhies  ay-d  ir.drmi- 
ties  n-Lich  uiideriay  the  w^r-lc  system 
o!"  rogisrrjti :■-  was  the  fact  that  a  Er- 
visinr  Barrister's  court  wss  the  orJy 
iudicii!  c-.-urt  in  the  ooutitry  in  whioh 
ih ere  iv as  -  :■  power 
TLit  stati  c:  things  h; 
sir.:e  the  i-assiL^  of  the  *rr«:at  EefLmi 


un::::  on  w :  t::  esses . 
■5    existed   cvtr 


Lat  :nto 
sub-ect 


Ell  i=.  IS;^::.     He  had  hopec 

ai-T  neasure   dfa!:i.i:  with  :1, 

there  -w-^ihsve  heen  :r.troduced  a  prc»- 

pos^  to  Trzi^'.'ij  that.    Tr.e  present  ir.ta- 


::L:vjai- 


C'V'Zi 


sure,  h-iwever.  not 

but  actUiklly  j-r-z-j-i'*---;  -;•.•  c-.-nunue  iiie 
existing  jTaciic-e.  So  innrni  —as  the 
jroj-eeding  i-  the  Ee^istrar's  Curts 
that  alth.-ugh  a  p-rs^i.  flight  kT.:w 
ai-Mltr  who  was  net  c-alincii  to  be  vu 
the  register  !.:■  cor.:r uls:ry  tvidtr.i;-:- 
could  r-e  g:t  at  to  deiiie  the  mattt-r. 
While,  on  the  cr.e  hand,  it  was  the 
dun-  c:  Parliament  to  irjte;::  the  voters 
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great  dangers  to  be  guarded  against — 
one  was  the  danger  of  persons  really 
entitled  to  vote  being  ob|ected  to ;  but 
there  was  also  the  great  danger  of  per- 
Bona  not  entitled  to  vote  being  placed 
on  the  register. 

Mr.  HlBBEBT  said,  the  points  which 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  disoussion  were  principally  matters 
of  detail  which  did  not  affect  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  He  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Collins), 
and  he  believed  his  hon,  and  learned 
Friend  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Bill 
would  be  able  to  put  off  the  publication 
of  the  list  for  at  least  six,  and  perhaps 
for  10  days.  The  Bill  had  two  objects 
— first,  to  save  expense^  and  secondly  to 
prevent  unnecessary  annoyance  to  the 
voter.  So  far  as  expense  was  concerned, 
the  printing  of  the  register  in  a  large 
borough  cost  a  very  large  sum.  In  Liver- 
pool last  year  it  cost  £1,135,  in  Man- 
chester quite  as  much,  and  even  in 
Oldham  it  was  over  £1,100 — therefore, 
the  House  might  well  understand  why 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  country 
were  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  as  a  means  of 
j[6tting  a  more  perfect  list,  the  Bill  de- 
^rved  the  support  of  Parliament.  It 
Vould  deprive  poHtical  agents  of  the 
power  of  annoying  voters  with  notices 
of  frivolous  objections.  At  the  last  re- 
vifiion  of  the  register  for  the  borough 
which  he  represented  (Oldham),  10,000 
objections  were  made,  the  municipal  list 
itself  containing  the  names  of  only  1 4,000 
voters.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  0.  E.  Lewis)  that  a  Bill 
should  be  proposed  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Hegistration  Acts  in  preference 
to  a  small  amending  Bill  like  this,  he 
(Mr  Hibbert)  would  observe  that  the 
longer  that  hon.  Member  was  in  the 
House  he  would  the  better  understand 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  Consolidating 
Bill  through  the  House,  After  this  Bill 
passed  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
task  of  consolidating  the  Registration 
Acts  should  be  iindertaken.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  municipal  elections 
should  be  postponed  from  the  Ist  of 
November  to  the  Ist  of  January,  he 
would  observe  that  the  municipal  au- 
thorities had  by  a  strong  resolution  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  this  Bill,  and  their  objec- 
tion to  an  aJteration  of  the  date  of  mu- 


nicipal elections.  The  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  thought  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  registers 
printed  early  enough  to  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  25th  of  October.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  consider  how 
he  could  meet  the  objection  which  had 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  appeal,  and 
would  also  be  glad  to  consider  any 
Amendment  which  might  be  proposed  in 
Committee  to  improve  the  Bill. 

Mr.  A8SHET0N  said,  he  thought 
the  clauses  which  referred  to  ft-ivolous 
objections  were  as  valuable  as  any  part 
of  the  Bill.  Such  objections  were  made 
by  the  thousand,  and  in  many  cases  they 
were  most  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

Me.  STEVENSON  advocated  a  care- 
ful classification  of  the  lists  by  the  over- 
seers. 

Mr.  pell  said,  he  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis),  with  reference  to 
county  elections  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Great  reform  was  needed  with 
respect  to  the  making  out  of  claims  to 
be  put  on  the  county  register.  At  the 
proper  time  he  should  be  prepared  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  further  consideration,  to- 
gether with  a  Bill  which  he  had  intro- 
duced on  the  same  subiect. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he  hoped 
that  greater  facilities  would  be  given  to 
lodgers  for  putting  themselves  on  the 
register.  The  greatest  possible  difficulty 
was  now  thrown  in  their  way  to  prevent 
their  getting  on  the  register  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  prevent  their  remaining 
on  it  afterwards. 

Motion  ap'eed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  next. 


SALMON  FISHERIES  COIUMISSIUNERS 

BILL.— [Bell  86.]— COMMIITEE. 
{Mr.  Wffttfrbothani,  Mr*  Secretary  Bmce^) 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

Mr.  LIHDELL,  without  pre-judging 
the  question  whether  this  Commissioa 
was  necessary  or  not,  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  TTnder  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  to  suspend  further 
action  in  regard  to  this  measure  until 
the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
coDsidering  the  provisions  of  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn).  That  Bill  pro- 
posed to  create  certain  important  work 
in  connection  with  the  Salmon  Fisheries, 
which  could  only  be  well  done  by  these 
Commissioners,  and  until  the  House  de- 
cided this  point  it  would  be  premature 
to  abolish  tne  Commission. 

Mr.  WINTERBOTHAM  said,  he 
should  be  happy  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  were  it  not  for  this 
practical  difficulty — that  substantially  the 
whole  of  the  work  which  the  Commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  do  under  the 
Act  of  1865  had  been  completed,  and 
accordingly  in  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates of  the  current  financial  year  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Commission  after  March 
31.  If  it  were  hereafter  found  that  new 
powers  might  be  advantageously  given 
to  the  Commissioners,  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  House  to  re-constitute  the 
Commission. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP  FACILITIES  BILL.— 

[Bill  27.]— COMMITTEE. 
{Mr,  Salt,   Mr.  Cowper-Templt,  Sir  Smith  Child^ 
Mr.  Akroydj  Mr.  Dimadale.) 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clauses  1  to  5,  inclusive,  amended,  and 
agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Status  of  Ministers). 

Mr.  monk,  in  page  3,  line  13,  to 
leave  out  the  words  *'  officiating  minis- 
ter," and  insert  the  words  ''incumbent 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  within 
which  any  such  chapel  is  situated." 

Mr.  SALT  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  the  Amend- 
ment, as  he  intended  to  move  that  what- 
ever money  might  be  collected  should 
be  divided ;  and  this  would  affi)rd  a 
rough  kind  of  compromise,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulty. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  *  offi- 
ciating minister '  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  34  ; 
Noes  18  :  Majority  16. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  next. 

Mr,  Liddell 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjonxned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  2Ut  March,  1873. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate — 

House  adjouxned  at  a  quarter  past  Fiye 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  2Ut  March,  1873. 

MINUTESJ--SELBCT  CoMMiTTBB— East  India 
Financo,  Mr.  CampbeU-Bannerman  added. 

Supply — cotuidered  in  Committee — Civn,  Srb- 
YicB  Estimates. 

Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Committee — 
Consolidated  Fund  (£9,317,346  19*.  9d.) 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Heading — Income 
Tax  Assessment  ♦  [98] ;  Land  Drainage  Pro- 
visional Order*  [97];  JEndowed  Schools  Ad- 
dress ♦  [94] ;  Elomontary  Education  Provi- 
sional Order  Confirmation  (No.  1)  ♦  [95] ; 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order  Con- 
firmation (No. 2) ♦  [96] ;  PubUc Health*  [99]. 

First  Reading — Mutiny*. 

Cofnmittee — Local  Taxation  (Accounts)  *  [16] — 

R.P. 

Committee — Report — Salmon  Fisheries  [19-93]. 
Third  Reading — Drainage  and  Improvement  of 

Lands  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  * 

[82],  KnA  passed. 


JURIES   (IRELAND)   ACT— SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

NOTICE.      QUESTION. 

Mr.  BEUEN  gave  Notice  that  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  this  day 
week  he  should  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  34  and  35  Vict,  (the  Juries  (Ireland) 
Act),  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  the  same  in  order  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  CRICHTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  be  the  fact 
that  the  leading  Counsel  prosecuting  on 
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behalf  of  the  Crown  at  the  late  Limerick 
Assizes  postponed,  by  instruction  of  the  ' 
Attorney  General  for  Iroland  or  other- 
wise, several  prosecutions  which  were 
ripe  for  trial ;  and^  if  so,  whether  such 
postponomont  was  due  to  the  unsatis- 
factoiy  nature  of  the  Jury  Panel  as  con- 
stituted under  the  recent  provisions  of 
the  Juries  Act  (Ireland)  ? 

The  M-iBQUEss  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  four  prosecutions  were  postponed 
at  the  late  limerick  Assizes-  The  post- 
ponement of  three  of  those  cases  was  for 
reasons  wholly  uncoonected  with  the 
nature  of  the  Jury  Panel,  but  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  counsel  who  ap- 
peared for  the  Crown,  rendered  it  expe* 
dient,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  that  such 
postponement  should  take  place*  The 
propriety  of  the  postponement  of  the 
fourth  case  was  agreed  upon  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  Crown  Solicitor  for 
the  county  and  the  two  counsel  who 
appeared  for  the  Crown,  One  of  those 
learned  counsel  and  the  Crown  Solicitor 
state  that  the  reasons  which  influenced 
them  in  advising  the  postponement  were 
unoonnecied  with  the  Jury  Panel.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  learned  counsel  who 
led  for  the  Crown  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  Jury 
Panel,  which  he  did  not  consider  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  may  b©  convenient  that 
I  should  state  that  the  Irish  Government 
has,  since  the  recent  Juries  Act  came 
into  operation,  used — ^and  is  continuing 
to  use — every  exertion  to  obtain  accurate 
and  fletailed  information  as  to  the  opera- 
ration  of  that  Act,  and  that  before  the 
adjournment  of  this  House  for  the  Easter 
Beceas  I  propose  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee — a  course  in  which  I  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow  (Mr.  Bruen) — to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  to  report  whether  any 
alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent law  in  relation  to  juries  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  duties  of 
that  Committee  will  occupy  any  very 
lengthened  period;  and  I  should  hope 
that  if  any  amending  legislation  shall 
appear  to  be  necessary,  a  Bill  may  be 
brought  in  and  passed  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  next  Irish  Assizes. 

HAILWAYS^THE  HEBERLEIN  BREAK. 

QUESTION, 

8m  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 


Foreign  Affairs.  If  the  Foreign  Oflico 
will  instruct  our  Minister  at  Munich  to 
furnish  a  Beport  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  trials  that  have  taken  place 
in  Bavaria  relating  to  a  break  system 
on  Railroads,  called  the  Heberloin  Break 
System,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  adoption 
by  the  Bavarian  Government?  Hg  miglit 
add  that  this  break  had  beun  triod  with 
such  advantage  that  the  French  Am- 
bassador had  been  instructed  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  Beport  as  to  the  result 
of  the  trials. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  at  Munich  would  be  in- 
structed to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Beport. 

CENTRAL  ASIA— RUSSIAN  EXrEDITlON 
TO  KHTYA-QUESTION, 

Ma.  EASTWICK  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Alfairs, 
Whether  English  agents  of  the  English 
Press  will  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Russian  Expedition  to  Khaiva? 

ViscouKT  ENFIELD,  in  reply  said, 
that  from  information  he  had  received 
from  St,  Petersburgh»  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  neither  English  nor 
Russian  representatives  of  the  Fresa 
would  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  Expe- 
dition to  Khiva. 

AORICTJLTURAL  RETURNS. 
aUESTIOK. 

Mil.  DENT  asked  the  President  of  iho 
Board  of  Trade,  If  he  would  state  to  the 
House  why  the  Agricultural  Betunis  uf 
Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  Returns  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions, and  Foreign  Countries,  1872, 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Table  of  tho 
House  on  July  22,  1872,  have  not  been 
delivered  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
although  comments  upon  them  have 
already  appeared  in  several  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  the  Agricultural  Beturu»  j 
for  1872  were  fomially  laid  on  the  Table  ' 
before  the  end  of  last  Session,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  he  issued  before 
the  beginning  of  the   present  Session. 
This  was  not  ibund  practicable ;  but  260  • 
copies  of  the  Returns  were  delivered  by 
the  Queen's  Printers  to  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  8th  of  this  month,  and,  according  to 
precedent,  copies  were  forwarded  to  tho  i 
different  London  newspapers.     He  wai] 
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unable  to  say  why  the  Queen's  Printers 
had  not  before  delivered  them  to  hon. 
Members  of  this  House,  but  they  were 
delivered  now. 


AEMY—KRIEaSPIEL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
the  Commander-in-Chief  has  sanctioned 
the  formation  at  the  Horseguards  of  a 
species  of  club  or  society  for  the  practice 
of  Kriegspiel,  from  which  officers  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  are  excluded ;  and,  if 
that  be  true,  whether  he  will  state  to 
the  House  the  reasons  of  this  exclusion, 
and  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  per- 
manent ?        

Mr.  CAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said  that 
permission  has  been  given  to  use  the 
room  at  the  Horseguards  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Prussian  military  game  of 
Kriegspiel,  and  there  is  no  exclusion  of 
the  officers  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  The 
plan  originated  with  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army,  of  whom  the  number 
composing  the  present  party  princi- 
pally consists.  There  are,  however,  two 
officers  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  practice  from 
the  first,  but  the  attendance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  so  largo  that  the  room  will 
not  afford  accommodation  for  more. 
The  present  party  only  use  the  room 
once  a-week,  and  it  is  open  to  a  second 

?arty  to  apply  for  its  use  on  other  days, 
am  happy  to  say  that  several  similar 
associations  have  been  formed  in  other 
places,  as  Aldershot,  Devonport,  and 
Chatham. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

INTERXATIOXAL  LAW— THE  NEW 
RULES.  -  MOTION    FOR    AN  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  rising 
to  move  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
humbly  praying  Her  Majesty  that,  hav- 
•  ing  regard  to  the  oppressive  and  im- 
practicable character  of  the  obligations, 
hitherto  unknown  to  International  Law, 
which  would  be  imposed  on  neutral 
nations  through  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  upon  the 
three  Rules  in  the  6th  Article  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Washington,  and  upon  the 
principles  of  International  Law  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  neutrals  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
said  Rules,  Her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  bringing  these  Rules 
to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime 
Powers  and  inviting  them  to  accede  to 
the  same,  to  declare  to  them,  and  also  to 
the  Gt)vemment  of  the  United  States, 
Her  Majesty's  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  the  Tribunal  as  the 
basis  of  their  award,  principles  which, 
by  unduly  enlarging  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerent Powers  against  neutrals,  would 
discourage  in  the  future  the  observance 
of  neutr^tyby  States  desirous  of  peace — 
said,  he  trusted  that  in  bringing  on  the 
Motion  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  doing  so  in  any  party  interest  or 
with  any  other  object  than  the  interest 
of  the  nation  at  large.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  this  was  a  question  on  which  every 
one  might  meet  on  common  ground; 
and,  looking  at  the  terms  of  the  Motion, 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  chained  with 
doing  more  than  setting  fairly  before  the 
country  what  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
done  on  a  subject  eminently  deserving 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  Every  one 
knew  how  difficult  and  complicated  the  re- 
lations of  belligerents  and  neutrals  were ; 
the  belligerent  generally  considering 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  neutral,  while 
the  neutral  thought  he  was  ill-treated  by 
the  belligerent.  In  the  case  of  the  civil 
war  in  America,  there  were  so  many  pe- 
culiar circumstances  connected  with  that 
great  struggle,  and  the  position  occupied 
by  this  coimtry  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  was  so  peculiar,  that  both  North 
and  South  desired  to  obtain  from  us 
what  was  called  a  **  benevolent  neu- 
trality" in  place  of  the  impartial  neu- 
trality which  Great  Britain  attempted  to 
uphold.  It  was  not  part  of  his  duty  to 
defend  Lord  Russell,  but  he  thought 
that  so  far  as  impartiality  was  concerned, 
no  one  could  impute  to  Lord  Russell  any 
other  desire  than  to  act  fairly  between 
the  two  combatants.  The  Northern 
States  were  of  opinion  that  they  were 
subjected  to  an  unlawful  rebellion,  but 
Lord  Russell  felt  from  the  time  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  two  belligerent  Powers, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  one 
differently  from  the  other,  and  thence- 
forth the  sole  object  his  Lordship  had 
in  view,  pending  the  negotiations  was  to 
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act  witli  impartiaUty.  so  that  ncitlier  of 
them  should  have  reason  to  complain  of 
any  breach  of  neutrality  on  our  part. 
Nor,  if  our  municipal  law  had  remained 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  could 
any  breach  of  international  law  have 
been  justly  maintained  against  us  by 
America.  The  object  of  the  Treaty  was 
to  secure  **  an  amicable  settlement  of  all 
causes  of  diflerence  "  between  the  two 
countries,  audit  was  most  unsatisfactory 
to  find  that  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute had  not  been  referred  to  the  Ar* 
bitratora  who  had  charge  of  them.  How, 
for  instance,  could  a  final  settlement  be 
expected  when  the  Fenian  raid  in  Canada 
wae  excepted  ?  In  the  remarks  that  ho 
was  about  to  make  on  the  Awaixl  of  the 
Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  he  made  no  more 
imputation  on  their  fairness  or  their 
judicial  qualities  than  one  does  in  ap- 
pealing from  the  decision  of  a  Judge  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  in  ordor  to  have  an 
important  point  finally  settled  and  placed 
beyond  dispute.  He  never  understood 
that  a  Judge  thought  it  a  hardship  to 
have  an  appeal  from  his  decision ;  and 
when  gentlemen  undertake  to  decide,  not 
only  questions  of  fact,  but  attempt  to 
lay  down  general  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  nation  in  future,  it  was 
only  reasonable  that  Parliament — the 
great  Tribunal  of  this  country— should 
have  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
those  principles,  and  como  to  a  conclu- 
sion whether  they  were  satisfied  to  be 
bound  in  future  by  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  their  Award.  He  would  say 
nothing  about  the  reasons  they  had 
given  elsewhere,  but  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  document  itself — although 
it  would  be  necessary  on  one  or  two 
points  to  refer  to  certain  Dicta  of  ono  of 
the  Arbitrators  to  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  their  meaning.  He  had  no  need  to 
go  into  the  main  point  they  had  in  riew 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and 
which  appeared  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Earl  Gran'sHlle's  instructions — namely, 
that  there  should  be  laid  down  for  the 
future  such  a  code  of  international  law 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  neutrals 
that  should  not  only  be  appealed  to  by 
the  two  countries  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
but  one  that  should  be  recommended  to 
the  acceptance  of  every  maritime  State 
of  the  world  for  its  future  guidance,  and 
which  should  be  so  specific  that  thei^o 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  the 
obligations  imposed  by  it  on  belligerents 


and  neutrals.  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  in 
1871,  adopting  the  language  used  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  dwelt  much  on  the 
point — ^as  did  also  his  right  hon.  Friend 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  at  Washington^ — that 
we  should  have  certain  definitions  to 
guide  us  in  future.  The  Threo  Rules 
had  always  been  regarded  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  simply  as  an  agreement 
between  the  two  countries,  and  not  as 
international  law,  although  they  might 
become  international  law  if,  on  being 
accepted  by  the  two  States,  they  were 
afterwards  endorsed  by  aU  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  It  was  most 
important  no  doubt  that  the  belligerents 
should  be  allowed,  by  any  code  which 
might  be  agreed  on,  to  conduct  their 
warfare  without  being  unjustly  injured 
by  tlie  conduct  of  neutrals ;  but  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  world  and  those 
who  were  solicitous  for  peace — those  who 
by  commerce  hoped  to  bring  about  the  ' 
union  of  the  whole  world — he  would 
prefer  to  secure  the  neutral  from  op- 
pression by  laying  down  such  Kules  aa 
would  do  perfect  justice  between  all  na- 
tions, whether  they  were  powerful  or 
weak.  If  the  Rules  were  in  future  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  which  the 
British  Government  by  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  and  by  the  IHcta  of  Members 
of  the  Government  in  this  House  had 
defined,  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  a  Motion,  but  the  Rules  had  been 
otherwise  interpreted.  Earl  Granville 
had  stated  that,  if  they  were  not  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  old  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  1819,  they  were  more  than 
covered  by  the  new  Act  of  1870,  Of 
course,  if  the  Rules  went  no  further 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament  agreed  on  by 
both  Houses,  Parliament  would  have 
nothing  to  say  in  contravention  of  them. 
But  had  that  interpretation  been  put  upon  1 
thorn?  It  waSy  perhaps,  necessary  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  distinction 
between  municipal  and  international 
law.  Our  Foreign  Eidifitmeut  Act  waa 
simply  municipal  law  enacted  for  tho  i 
benefit  of  this  country  in  order  that 
the  State  might  control  individualt  I 
%vithin  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  keep 
them  from  committing  certain  acts  which 
were  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  this  nation.  As  it  was  not 
international  law,  no  foreign  State,  ng 
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Prince  or  potentate,  however  great,  had 
any  right  to  call  upon  us  to  enforce  that 
law.  A  foreign  State  might  request  us 
to  do  so,  and  we  might  comply  with  the 
request  or  not,  as  we  thought  just ;  but 
whatever  was  done,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  act  with  strict  neutrality ;  we 
were  bound  to  be  careful  not  to  put  our 
municipal  law  in  force  in  favour  of  one 
State  as  against  another,  or  refrain  from 
putting  it  in  force  in  the  interest  of  one 
State  as  against  another.  Nothing  more 
was  required  of  us  by  international  law. 
International  -law  might  be  called  an 
unwritten  law  acknowledged  by  all  the 
States  of  the  world.  It  had  been  in- 
corporated into  the  common  law  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  and  precision  in  reference  to 
certain  executive  duties  imposed  upon 
us,  we  had  passed  enactments  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  were  therefore  part  of 
our  municipal  law.  The  breach  of  one 
in  such  instances,  was  the  breach  of  the 
other.  In  case  of  breach  the  country 
aggrieved  had  a  right  to  demand  repara- 
tion, or  that  the  law  should  be  put  in 
force  against  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  its  infraction ;  and  when  a  State  had 
been  guilty  of  its  wilful  infraction,  then 
a  casus  belli  would  arise  between  that 
State  and  the  one  injuriously  affected. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  not  meant  by  the 
Bules  to  give  authority  to  foreign  States 
to  caU  upon  us  to  enforce  our  municipal 
law,  but  only  to  ask  us  to  exercise  **  due 
diligence  "  in  enforcing  it.  But  if  that 
were  so  he  should  not  be  now  addressing 
the  House  upon  the  subject;  but  an 
interpretation  of  so  extraordinary  a 
character  had  been  put  upon  them  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  House  should 
come  to  some  clear  conclusion  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  the  meaning  of  these 
Rules  should  not  be  left  in  uncertainty 
80  that  future  Arbitrators  should  have 
nothing  to  guide  them.  Anyone  who 
read  the  Award  would  see  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
confine  themselves  to  applying  the  Three 
Rules  to  the  special  facts  before  them, 
but  further  to  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples by  which  in  future  the  Rules 
should  be  interpreted.  It  might  be  true, 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said,  that  we  were  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Arbitrators  nor 
by  the  principles  they  had  laid  down ; 
but  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  tried 
on  the  basis  of  the  Rules,    had  been  I 
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judged  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
were  about  to  pay  £3,200,000  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to  go  to  foreign  countries  on  the  subject 
of  international  obligations  without  being 
confronted  by  the  question  whether  we 
wished  these  Rules  to  bear  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  them  by  the  Arbitrators, 
or  whether  we  wished  them  to  be  limited 
in  accordance  with  the  argument  ad- 
dressed to  the  Arbitrators  in  our  behalf. 
The  Award  seemed  to  be  accepted  ad  far 
as  regards  our  relations  with  die  United 
States  in  the  past.  Was  it  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  ^de  for  the  future  ?  If  it 
remained  without  protest  on  our  part 
who  were  the  sufferers,  there  would  be 
no  protest  by  the  gainers ;  and  if  any 
controversy  arose  in  the  future  of  a 
similar  kind,  we  should  suffer  again,  be- 
cause it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Rules 
by  the  Award.  We  had  taken  great 
pains  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
fulfil,  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
international  law,  our  duties  as  neutrals. 
We  had  passed  an  Act  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary stringency — ^the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  of  1870 — ^which,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  reversed  all  the  forms  of 
proof.  That  Act  threw  on  a  man  charged 
with  building  and  equipping  a  ship  for 
a  belligerent  the  onus  of  proving  that  he 
was  not  guilty.  That  was  a  very  long 
step  to  take,  and  it  showed  how  de- 
termined this  country  was  fully  and 
fairly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality. But  the  United  States  had  no 
such  Act.  The  Act  they  had,  had 
been  described  as  much  weaker  than 
our  former  Act  of  1819.  He  would 
not  say  it  was  much  weaker,  but  at 
least  it  was  no  stronger,  and  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  to  carry  out  these 
Rules  imder  its  provisions.  Since  we 
passed  our  Act  of  1870,  now  some 
three  years  ago,  America  had  taken  no 
step  in  that  direction.  K,  therefore,  we 
were  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
United  States  on  this  point,  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  was  not  in  such  a 
position  that  it  could  possibly  carry  out 
the  Rules,  because  their  municipal  law 
would  not  enable  them  to  do  so.  The 
broad  inference  from  the  Award  was  that 
the  Arbitrators  had  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  in  itself  seemed  absolutely 
wrong.  They  said  that  the  moment 
there  was  a  reasonable  groimd  for  sus- 
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pectiag  the  building  and  oquipping  of  a 
vessel  for  belligerent  purposes,  from  tliat 
moment,  whether  the  suspicion  was 
founded  on  legal  evidence  or  not,  the 
sum  ofonr  obligations  began  to  accumu- 
late, and  unless  we  succeeded  in  jire* 
venting  the  vessel  from  fulfilling  the 
intent  for  which  she  was  prepared  we 
were  guilty.  There  was  no  escape  frora 
that  conclusion.  That  principle  laid  it 
down  that  wo  were  to  be  insurers — 
that  we  were  to  insure  a  belligerent  that 
no  subject  of  this  country,  no  matter  in 
what  portion  of  this  gi-eat  Empire  he 
dwelt,  whether  here  at  home,  or  at  the 
extreme  distance  of  om*  remote  Colonies, 
ahould  do  this  tiling.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  House  whether  that  was  not 
an  intolerable  burden — a  burden  which 
no  country  oouJd  bear?  He  was  not 
exaggerating,  he  felt  that  be  was  only 
describing  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
because  it  was  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  question  of  **  due  diligence'' 
that  all  this  Award  seemed  to  turn. 
He  came  now  to  the  Bulea  of  the 
Award,  and  it  might  be  convenient  to  take 
them  in  the  order  wbicb  the  Arbitrators 
themselves  had  adopted.  First  of  all  the 
Arbitrators  laid  down  this  principle  tliat 
** due  diligence"  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  neutral  Governments,  not  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  but  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belli- 
gerents might  be  exposed  from  a  failure 
to  fuim  their  neutral  obligations.  What 
was  meant  hj  that  ?  As  far  as  he  could 
understondt  it  was  that  you  were  not  to 
measure  the  fidelity  with  which  you 
carried  out  your  obligations  as  neutrals 
by  your  duty,  but  hj  what  might  be  the 
eflTect  upon  either  of  the  belligerents. 
Now,  that  seemed  to  bim  to  reverse  all 
the  rules  of  justice.  Wo  had  a  duty  to 
perfoiTQ,  but  the  very  principle  of  duty 
was  that  you  were  not  to  look  to  the 
results  —  the  results  which  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  performance  of 
your  duty — but  to  do  what  was  right, 
fairly,  freely,  openly,  and  candidly  be- 
fore the  world,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might*  That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  duty;  for 
after  all,  what  was  *'  due  diligence,  *' 
but  duo  diligence  in  carrying  out  the 
municipal  law  fairly  and  faithiully,  and 
OS  far  aa  possible  witb  justice  to  both 
parties?  Now,  it  made  no  difference 
whatever  that  there  was  in  the  case  this 
peculiar    circumstance  that    the  entire 


Confederate  coast  was  blockaded,  though 
that  fact  bad  from  the  beginning  very 
much  compbcated  matters  in  the  eyes  of 
the  United  States.  But  what  was  the 
next  thing  the  Arbitrators  said  ?  That 
the  facts  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
exercise  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannio 
Majesty's  Government,  of  all  possible 
solicitude  for  the  observance  of  neu- 
trality. We  were  called  upon  to  exenise 
**all  possible'*  solicitude — that  is,  to  do 
everything  not  impossible.  But  there 
were  a  great  many  things  no  State  could 
do.  No  State  could  possibly  control  the 
acts  of  every  inferior  servant.  It  could 
only  do  its  best.  The  State  could  not 
prevent  all  offences  against  itself,  as 
everybody  knew.  All  it  could  do  was 
to  make  certain  acts  criminal,  but  the 
criminals  might  possibly  escape,  and  it 
would  be  rather  hard  to  say  that  this 
country  should  be  hold  responsible  be- 
cause it  failed  to  detect  persons  in  the 
offences  which  they  committed.  He 
came  now  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  whole  of  this  case, 
and  that  was  the  new  doctrine  with 
respect  to  commissioned  ships.  Ho 
had  here  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
by  Sir  Roimdell  Palmer  in  1871  upon  a 
discussion  raised  by  his  riglit  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Sir 
Charles  Adderley).  That  speech  had 
been  listened  to  by  the  whole  House 
with  the  greatest  possible  attention, 
and  in  quotmg  from  it  a  passage  as  to 
the  bearing  of  international  law  on 
commissioned  ships  no  one  would  ques- 
tion its  propriety.  Sir  RoundeU  Palmer 
said— 

"  WTion  any  Rhip  had  once  b««ii  commiBeioned 
as  a  pablic  ahjp  of  war  hy  u  l»ellip;GrQiit  Power 
over  whom  we  had  no  jurisdictioii,  no  proceedinira 
or  inquiry  hAvini^^  previously  heen  held  within 
our  jimsdiction  aa  to  that  ship,  wo  did  not  con- 
aider  oiUTselvea  hound  or  entitled  to  refuse  to 
allow  her,  like  other  ships  hearing-  a  similiir  com- 
misaion,  and  under  the  game  restrictions,  to  enter 
any  of  our  ports.** — [3  H&mm*d^  ccviu,  881,] 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  United 
States  had  always  acted  on  that  priuciple. 
In  fact,  the  broad  quOBtion  was  once 
raised  there,  and  the  United  States, 
through  their  Attorney  General,  refused 
to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  not  have  it  said  that  they  would 
do  so  discourteous  an  act  to  any  Power 
as  to  seize  on  its  commissioned  ship  as 
if  they  had  jurisdiction  over  it.    A  com- 
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missioned  ship  was  always  considered 
ex-territorial  as  regarded  the  country  into 
which  it  had  entered,  and  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belonged.  And  although  the  ship  might 
have  been  equipped  in  our  yards,  and 
deceitfully  and  clandestinely,  escaped 
from  them,  yet  when  it  arrived  at  one 
of  our  ports  with  a  commission  it  must 
be  treated  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  Powers,  and  if  we  seized 
upon  such  a  commissioned  ship  we  should 
do  what  no  nation  had  ever  done,  and 
we  should  violate  the  first  principles  of 
neutrality  as  well  as  international  law. 
No  doubt  it  was  said  that  the  privilege 
of  ex-territoriality  was  not  admitted  into 
the  law  of  nations  as  an  absolute  ri^ht. 
That  was  true.  He  believed  it  woula  be 
in  the  power  of  any  State  to  exclude  a 
commissioned  ship.  If  a  commissioned 
ship  came  into  its  waters  without  per- 
mission, no  doubt  the  State  would  take 
care  to  protect  itself  against  such  intru- 
sion for  the  future.  But  we  could  not 
act  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  belligerents,  and 
if  a  vessel  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
federates, for  instance,  which,  though 
suspected  by  this  country,  had  never  been 
legally  condemned,  were  to  be  seized 
without  notice,  it  would  practically  be  an 
act  of  piracy.  That  was  a  proposition 
which  it  was  impossible  to  maintain,  and 
yet  it  was  one  laid  down  in  this  Award 
with  the  same  authority  as  other  dicta 
which  preceded  it.  Now,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  carry  this  argument  a 
little  further.  Already  we  were  told  that 
a  commissioned  ship  had  no  exemption, 
and  the  other  principle  laid  down  was 
that  you  were  bound  to  take  proceedings 
against  a  commissioned  ship,  even  in 
the  absence  of  previous  notice.  They 
would  find  also  the  same  rule  laid  down 
in  the  case  even  of  the  Florida  which 
entered  a  Confederate  port,  remained  for 
some  time,  and  then  issued  from  port 
again.  But  because  she  departed  from 
our  shores  and  camo  back  to  our  shores 
again,  was  that  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
seizing  her  ?  Was  the  House  prepared 
to  say  that  we  should  take  the  position 
of  neutrals  with  a  great  State  on  such  a 
footing  as  that  ?  Were  they  prepared 
to  be  bound  in  future  to  such  action 
as  that  ?  The  unfortunate  Confederates 
were  no  more  —  they  could  make  no 
reclamations  as  to  what  had  been  done ; 
but  we  must  look. upon  this  as  a  ques- 
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tion  which  might  arise  between  tiiis 
country  and  some  of  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world ;  and  because  a  breach  of 
municipal  law  had  been  committed  on 
the  part  of  a  ship  afterwards  commis- 
sioned, were  we  to  seize  her  when  she 
came  into  one  of  our  ports  ?  Did  they 
suppose  if  such  a  proceeding  took  place 
in  the  case  of  France  or  Bussia  or 
the  United  States  it  would  not  at  once 
lead  to  reprisals?  It  must,  therefore, 
produce  a  most  formidable  eflPect  on 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  neutrals, 
and,  so  far  from  enabling  them  to  per- 
form their  duty,  would  involve  them 
in  endless  difficulty  and  danger.  Could 
this  countiy  take  such  a  step  as  to  seize 
a  commissioned  ship  in  these  circum- 
stances ?  How  was  it  to  be  done  ?  This 
country  was  a  constitutional,  not  a  de- 
spotic country ;  and  not  only  was  there 
no  provision  of  law  to  justify  such  an 
act  as  the  seizure  of  a  commissioned 
ship,  but  they  would  find  in  that  very 
municipal  law  recently  made  so  strict 
—the  32nd  section  of  the  33  &  Z A  Vict. 
c.  91 — an  exemption  of  commissioned 
ships  from  suchprocedure.  The  Executive 
had,  therefore,  no  means  of  guarding 
against  that  which  was  deemed  most 
culpable  in  their  conduct  by  the  Award 
under  which  we  were  suffering.  He  was 
very  reluctant  to  quote  more  than  was 
necessary;  but  this  point  had  been 
urged  with  great  force  by  Sir  Roundell 
P^mer  before  the  Arbitrators.  [Mr. 
Gladstone:  Hear,  hear!]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  cheered,  and  he  should 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  approved  the  reasoning. 
What  did  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  say? 
He  asks,  with  reference  to  Eule  1  : — 

"  Does  this  Rule  authorise  the  Arbitrators  to 
treat  it  as  a  duty  undertaken  by  Great  Britain 
to  seize  Confederate  cruisers  commissioned  as 
public  ships  of  war,  and  entering  British  ports 
in  that  character,  without  notice  that  they  would 
not  be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  State,  if  they  were 
beheved  to  have  been  *  specially  adapted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  British  jurisdiction  to 
warlike  use?*  The  negative  answer  to  this 
inquiry  results  immediately  from  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Rule  itself ;  which 
plainly  refer  to  a  departures  from  the  neutral 
territory  of  a  vessel  which  has  not  at  the  time 
of  such  departure  ceased  to  be  subject  according 
to  the  law  of  nations  to  the  neutral  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  cruising  and  carrj-ing  on  war  by  which 
still  rests  in  intention  and  purpose  only,  and 
has  not  become  an  accomplished  fact,  imder  the 
public  authority  of  any  belligerent  Power. — 
[p.  94.]     .     .     .     The  Kule  says  nothing  of  au 
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It  was  remarkable  that  up  to  the  time 
of  tli6  consideration  of  the  Treaty  the 
United  States  had  never  complained  of 
coaling  as  regarded  the  Confederates, 
and  the  two  Powers  coaled  their  vessels 
on  precisely  the  same  footing,  only  the 
United  States  got  double  aa  much  coal 
as  the  Confederates.  Whenever  they 
required  coal  they  went  and  got  it.  Sir 
Eoundell  Palmer  said — 

"It  is  no  more  intended  by  the  second  Itula 
to  take  away  or  limit  the  right  of  a  neutral 
State  to  pi^rmit  the  coaling  of  titeamen  belonging 
to  the  vnSkt  service  of  a  bt^llig^rent  witliin  neutral 
waters,  than  to  take  away  thn  rif'ht  to  permit 
th*?m  to  receive  pro^'iaions  or  any  other  ordinary 
supplies  provionsly  allowable  under  the  known 
Rulcfl  of  international  law." 

No  change  was,  therefore,  made  by  the 
second  Rule  of  intent ational  law  as  to 
coaling.  Yet  Count  Sclopia  held  that 
the  Florida  and  the  She?iandoah  both  im- 
properly coaled  on  account  of  the  scene 
of  their  operations.  The  point  put  by 
the  Arbitrators  was  this.  They  said 
that  the  Shenandoah  took  in  coal  at 
Melbourne;  she  then  went  away,  and 
captured  a  number  of  whalers  in  some 
distant  sea,  the  coals  she  took  in  at 
Melbourne  having  afforded  the  means  of 
that  capture  ;  but  they  were  not  captured 
in  the  Melbourne  waters ;  nor  did  she 
return  to  those  waters,  and  there  were 
no  means  of  knowing  beforehand  what 
she  was  going  to  do.  The  Shenandimh 
in  like  manner  got  the  allowance  of 
coals,  and  returned  no  more.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Melbourne  simply  took  care 
that  she  did  not  receive  more  than  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  sanctioned^  and 
he  did  not  know  whether  she  went  to 
her  nearest  port  or  not.  Afterwards  sho 
made  this  capture  of  the  whalers ;  and 
that  was  now  called  making  our  ports 
the  base  of  naval  operations.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice — 

**  We  have  here  another  Instance  of  an  attempt 
to  foiTc  the  words  of  the  Treaty  to  a  moasiDg 
which  they  were  nevtir — at  least,  as  far  as  ono 
of  the  contracting  parties  is  conoGmcd — intended 
to  tieai'.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppoee  that  tho 
Britifih  Government,  in  assenting;  to  tho  Rule  as 
laid  down^  intended  to  admit  tifiat  whenever  a 
ship  of  war  had  taken  in  coal  at  a  British  port 
and  then  gone  to  sea  nguin  oa  a  war  vessel  & 
liAbility  for  all  the  mischief  done  by  her  should 
enane.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  United  Statea 
had  any  such  arriite  pcmcf  in  framing  the  Rule, 
as,  if  Bueh  had  becfn  the  caoo,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  Umt  they  would  not  have  distinctly 
iniormed  the  British  Government  of  the  ejt- 
tended  application  thev  proposed  to  give  to  tho 
Rule/' 


oUi^tloii  to  exdude.  If  not  excluded  it  would 
be  a  flagnint  act  of  treaehory  and  wrong:  to  take 
adTontage  of  their  entrance  to  effect  detention 
or  capttin?.  Their  retronpectire  appU cation  can- 
not make  an  twi  ejt  po/tf  fucto  '  due '  upon  the 
footir"-^  -'-^^ —  *  '^'■-  •  '  party  in  the  war, 
whi«  lone,  would  have 

been  ...  i^^^e  on  the  other, 

—[p.  ytjj  *  .  .  it  would  be  impossible  that 
an  act  which  would  be  a  !)reaeb  of  taith  and  of 
intemAtionol  law  to  one  belligerent  should  be 
held  to  comititute  any  part  of  the  ^liilig^nee 
da«  *  by  a  neutral  to  the  other  beUigerent. — 
[p.  96.^— -Vo/'fA  Amttrha,  No.  1  (1873). 

The  next  dogma  laid  down  was  couched 
in  somewhat  milder  terms,  but  it  bad 
exercised  a  most  material  effect  on  the 
Award*  It  had  reference  to  the  *'  coal- 
ing "  of  veaseLs.  Ho  thought  the  House, 
on  carefully  considering  the  precise 
terms  of  the  second  Eule,  would  he  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  how  it  was  possible  that 
the  question  of  supplying  vessels  with 
coal  should  be  brought  into  that  Rule, 
when  at  all  times  you  might  supply 
them  with  provision s  and  means  of 
necessary  repair.  The  second  !Eule  said 
that  the  neutral — 

••  Shall  not  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent 
to  mftke  xnMt  of  its  porta  or  waters  as  the  base  of 
naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  renewal  or  augnnentation  of  ndlitarv 
supplies  or  arms,  or  for  the  recruiting^  of  men." 

That  was  the  Kule.  It  was  clear  that 
the  coaling  of  vessels  could  not  come, 
at  the  latter  part  of  \hQ  Rule,  under  the 
heads  of  *' renewal  or  augmentation  of 
military  supplies^  or  arms,  or  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  men."  So  it  must  come 
within  the  former  part,  "  making  use  of 

forts  and  waters  of  the  neutral  as  the 
ase  of  naval  operations  against  one  of 
the  belligerents.*'  Of  course,  if  a  vessel 
were  allowed  to  come  into  one  of  our 
ports,  and  there  wait  until  it  could  go 
out  to  take  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
then,  if  need  bo,  return  to  port  to  save 
itself,  to  get  fresh  coal  and  go  to  sea 
again,  that,  no  doubt,  would  be  making 
your  port  the  base  of  operations.  But 
what  should  the  base  of  operations  mean 
in  the  understood  international  sense? 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said^ — 

**  A  base  of  operations  signifies  a  local  position 
which  serves  jis  a  point  of  departure  and  return 
in  niilitary  operations,  and  with  which  a  con- 
Btant  connection  and  communication  can  be  kept 
up,  and  whif'h  may  be  fallen  biick  upon  when- 
ever nece^iMry.  In  naval  warfare  it  would 
mean  something  analogous — a  port  or  water 
from  wiiich  a  fleet  or  ship  of  war  might  wat^-h 
an  enemy  tind  sally  forth  to  attack  him,  with 
the  poaaeibihty  of  falling  back  upon  the  port  or 
water  in  question  for  fresh  supplioa  or  shelter, 
or  a  reneW  of  operations.'* 
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He  wished  to  know  how  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  as  it  stood,  would  enable 
the  Qovemment  to  enforce  as  municipal 
law  what  was  to  be  made  international 
law  by  these  Rules,  because  there  was  no 
provision  in  that  Act  under  which  we 
could  prevent  a  lighter  within  our 
waters,  going  out  to  coal  a  war  vessel ; 
there  was  no  provision  in  our  muni- 
cipal law  which  would  enable  us  to 
interfere ;  and  therefore  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  Kules  was  manifest, 
if  we  admitted  the  interpretation  under 
which  we  wore  made  to  pay  so  severe  a 
penalty.  Having  dealt  with  the  first 
part  of  the  c&se — namely,  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  commissioning  and  coaling 
of  vessels,  he  would  now  come  to  the 
question  of  **  due  diligence,"  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  treat  as  untech- 
nically  as  he  could  with  the  view  of  ex- 
plaining what  "due  diligence"  had 
fdways  meant,  and  what  was  the  only  fair 
meaning  that  could  be  put  upon  it.  By 
the  Award,  under  all  circumstances  it  was 
made  to  depend,  as  he  had  said  before, 
not  upon  the  duty,  but  upon  the  result. 
It  was  said  that  due  diligence  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  our  obligations,  and  then  it 
was  said  that  we  did  not  take  "  effective  " 
measures  of  prevention,  that  our  mea- 
sures led  to  **  nd  result;"  therefore  they 
could  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  plea 
of  insufficiency  of  legal  means  was  of  no 
avail.  A  nation  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  another,  in  the  fulfilment  of  inter- 
national obligations,  an  amount  of  dili- 
gence which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  a  well-organized,  wise,  and 
conscientious  Government,  acting  ac- 
cording to  its  institutions  and  its  or- 
dinary mode  of  conducting  its  affairs ; 
and  it  had  no  right  to  expect  more. 
This  was  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  We  had  legal  means  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  a  question  to  be  decided  ex  post 
factOj  upon  the  Rules,  we  had  a  stronger 
law  than  ever  we  had  before  and  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  United  States ; 
but  should  we  tolerate  its  being  laid 
down  that  though  we  had  gone  as  far  in 
legal  means  as  we  thought  it  consistent 
with  our  dignity  and  our  duty  to  the 
country,  and  though  we  thought  our 
legal  means  sufficient,  if  they  were  in- 
sufficient to  carry  out  this  impracticable 
purpose,  we  were  to  be  liable  to  com- 
pensate any  belligerent  whom  we  did 
not  gratify  by  carrying  out    the    im- 
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possible  ?  With  respect  to  due  diligence, 
it  had  been  laid  down  that  Foreign 
States  have  no  right  to  require  that 
where  laws,  fair  and  adequate,  exist  for 
the  repression  of  offences,  the  Executive 
should  overstep  them.  In  fact,  the 
Executive  Government  could  not  over- 
step them,  because  if  they  did  there 
would  be  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
Law  Courts,  and  he  was  thankful  that  in 
this  country  law  was  still  supreme.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  Government  could 
overrule  the  law  would  be  by  coming 
immediately  to  Parliament  and  applying 
for  an  indemnity  for  an  action  which  it 
had  taken — they  could  not  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  act  in  contravention  of  the 
law — and  if  that  law  did  not  assist  them 
it  relieved  us,  for  all  that  a  foreign 
country  could  ask  us  to  do  was  to  fulfil 
our  municipal  law.  It  was  not  for  the 
honour  of  the  country  that  it  should 
submit  to  have  its  municipal  law  dictated 
to  it  by  any  belligerent  whatever.  It 
was  for  the  country  to  decide  itself 
how  far  it  would  control  its  citizens  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  trade,  and  how 
far  it  would  limit  the  power  of  its  citizens 
and  officers.  It  was  not  for  any  foreign 
country  to  complain  that  we  had  not 
made  such  a  law  as  a  belligerent  might 
think  necessary  for  its  protection.  Tho 
Arbitrators  said  practically  that  legal 
evidence  was  iiot  required,  and  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  justify  action  was 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion.  We 
replied  that  it  had  never  been  our  custom 
to  act  upon  suspicion  without  legal  evi- 
dence. If  we  acted  without  it,  what 
was  the  result  ?  If  we  prosecuted  and 
failed,  we  did  more  mischief  than  we 
should  if  we  did  not  prosecute  at  all. 
The  failure  of  such  proceedings  did  in- 
finite harm,  because  they  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  law  and  assisted  those 
who  wished  to  evade  it.  It  was  said  by 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer — 

"  It  would  be  unreasonablo  and  impracticablo 
to  require  that  it — due  diligence — should  exceed 
that  which  tho  Grovemmenta  of  ci\*ilized  States 
arc  accustomed  to  employ  in  matters  concerning 
their  own  security  or  that  of  their  citizens." 

Was  that  a  fair  test  ?  It  was  a  true  one. 
We  should  use  such  diligence  with  re- 
gard to  belligerents  as  was  demanded  by 
our  own  Imperial  interests,  and  if  that 
was  done,  that  was  all  that  could  be 
fairly  required.  The  Award  adopted  a 
totally  opposite  principle  —  that  the 
failure  to  prevent  was  equivalent  to  the 
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want  of  due  diligence.  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an- 
other important  point.  It  had  been  laid 
down  by  Sir  Eoimdell  Palmer  that  if 
the  Government  of  a  civilized  nation  had 
made  reasonable  provision  for  the  pre- 
vention of  illegal  acts,  and  it  proceeded 
to  deal  with  all  cases  according  to  its 
accustomed  methods  of  civil  administra- 
tion, it  could  not,  for  accidents  and  errors 
which  no  human  foresight  could  foresee, 
bo  regarded  as  wanting  in  due  diligence. 
On  this  point  he  would  refer  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  the  argument  of  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer  as  contained  in  the  Gazette, 
pages  4,623  and  4,637,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said — 

**  Without  timely  information  and  evidenc*  of 
m  Ifigal  kind  sofficient  and  ]^ropeT  to  oonntitute  a 
*xeaaoiiAble  ground  of  bolief,'  no  obligation  to 
UBe  any  such  diligence  arises,  and  the  Grovem^ 
mcnt  of  u  ci^ilixed  nation  cannot  be  held  want- 
ing: in  due  diligence  if,  hiiving  made  reasonable 
proTision  by  Uw  for  the  prevention  of  illegal 
acta  of  this  nature  on  the  pnrt  of  ita  citizens,  it 
pfooeeds  to  deal  with  all  such  ca^ea  in  a  U^gui 
courBe  according  to  its  accuatomed  methods  of 
civil  ftdnunistraUon.  Thia  ia,  in  fact,  the  *  dili- 
gence/ and  the  only  diligence  which  ifl,  in  such 
itfiBes,  gecorall^  'duo'  from  an  independent 
8tate  to  a  foreign  Goy«rmnent ;  and  from  this 
it  follows  that  accidental  and  unintentional  diffi- 
cultiua  or  delayn,  or  eTcn  slips  and  errors,  such 
afi  are  Hable  to  result  in  the  conduct  of  pubb^c 
affairs,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subordinate 
iiijrtrument«  by  which,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  civil  government  is  neceaaarily 
carried  ou,  and  against  which  no  human  fore- 
sig^ht  C41U  always  absolutely  provide,  ought  not 
in  themselves  to  be  regarded  eis  evidence  or 
proofs  of  a  want  of  *  due  diligence,*  where  good 
mih  and  reasonable  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Qovumment  itself  have  not  been  wanting." 

But  what  said  the  Award  ?  It  said  that 
the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Florida  at 
Nassau  could  not  relievo  Great  Britain 
of  responfiibility  for  what  had  actually 
taken  place*  Now  in  that  case  w©  had 
actually  brought  that  vessel  before  one 
of  our  law  courts,  and  she  was  acquitted; 
yft  that  deciaion  was  disregarded  by  the 
Tribunal.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
Grovernment  could  interfere  with  its  judi- 
cial authorities.  Even  the  United  8tateS| 
in  their  argument  admit  that,  and  no 
Judge  would  submit  to  be  so  instinictod, 
and  no  Minister,  however  powerful, 
would  ever  think  of  attempting  it*  That 
being  so,  how  was  it  that  the  Award 
laid  down  that  the  judicial  acquittal  was 
not  Bufficient  to  sot  this  count r}^  free  from 
its  obligations?  The  Arbitrators  had 
made  the  results  alone,  and  not  the  inter- 
mediate acts  connected  with  it^  the  test 


of  due  diligence.  They  would  not  allow 
the  steps  that  were  taken  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  at  all.  The  Florida  was  ac- 
quitted on  the  trial  at  Nassau  for  the 
want  of  BufRcient  evidence,  but  the  Ar- 
bitrators said  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  her 
escape  from  Nassau.  They  said,  in  fact, 
that  she  was  once  there — that  she  was 
Buspected^ — that  she  escaped — that  she 
became  a  Confederate  cruiser — that  she 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  which  we 
took  no  adequate  means  to  prevent — and 
that  we  must  be  responsible  for  all  the 
injury  which  she  did.  He  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  the  past.  Those  who  de- 
sired to  do  BO  would  have  an  opportunity 
when  they  came  to  pay  the  bill  and  hear 
how  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  raise  the  money.  He  spoke 
solely  for  the  future,  and  with  the  view 
that  this  insufferable  burden  should  not 
be  plated  on  neutrals  with  a  weight 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  belligerents, 
and  winch  would  inevitably  drag  them 
into  war  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
Shenandoah  coaled  at  Melbourne,  and 
people  got  on  board  of  her  clandestiuely 
at  night.  In  spite  of  aU  the  precautions 
of  Sir  Charles  Darling  and  all  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  a  policeman,  and  on  a  dark 
night,  men  got  secretly  on  board  her; 
and  because  she  coaled  there  we  were 
made  responsible  from  that  moment  for 
all  the  mischief  she  did  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  These  were  things 
over  which  no  Government  could  have 
effective  control.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  a  subordinate  being  negligent, 
or  a  policeman  from  going  to  sleep,  or 
to  hinder  the  occurrence  of  a  dark  night. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  well  said — 

"  To  bold  under  such  circumstances  that  be- 
cause the  local  police  were  not  as  vijc^ilant  aa 
they  mi^ht  have  betoa,  or  be4:ause  under  cover  of 
the  darloie^  men  may  have  contrived  to  elude 
their  %4gilaiicc,  a  nfition  is  to  be  held  liable  for 
damage  done  by  a  vessel  to  the  extent  of  a  claim 
of  manv  millions  of  doHars  would  be  to  carry 
the  notion  of  *  due  diligence  '  to  an  unhetird  of 
and  unwarranted  leu^h,  and  would  be  calculatod 
to  deprive  the  deciaiona  of  the  Tribunal  of  n»- 
Bjjcct  in  the  eyefl  of  tho  world." 

Well,  were  we  to  go  on  with  Eules 
capable  of  such  interpretation  by  future 
Arbitrators  ?  Was  there  anything  un- 
reasonable in  asking  the  Government  to 
take  stex>a  to  prevent  our  being  made 
liable  for  any  such  result  ?    It  was  quite 
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dear  the  Eules  were  not  self-inter- 
preting ;  and  any  one  who  read  them  for 
himseH  would  put  upon  them  an  inter- 
pretation much  more  moderate  than  that 
of  the  Award.  No  doubt,  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  came  to  speak  he  would  difiPer 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  Arbitrators, 
Why  should  we  fall  blindfold  into  diffi- 
culties such  as  those  we  had  just  emerged 
from  at  great  expense?  It  might  be 
that  we  had  cheaply  purchased  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States ;  but  if 
the  Eules  were  fatal  to  our  neutrality 
hereafter,  the  result  might  be  deplorable. 
Was  it  reasonable  to  ask  for  these  ex- 

§lanation8?  Was  it  a  breach  of  the 
*reaty  or  would  it  interfere  in  any 
way  with  a  due  regard  to  our  Treaty 
obligations?  Perhaps  he  might  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  what  occurred  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  In  1674 
we  entered  into  a  remarkable  Treaty 
with  the  United  Provinces,  enabling 
them  to  carry  all  kinds  of  things  which 
were  not  contraband.  It  proceeded 
to  enumerate  in  minute  detail  every- 
thing that  was  contraband,  and  things 
which  were  not.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  legal  accuracy  and  careful  manner  in 
whicht  he  Treaty  was  drawn  up,  diffi- 
culties arose  as  to  its  construction,  and  in 
1675  the  parties  to  it  issued  an  explana- 
toiy  declaration  as  to  its  **  true  sense  and 
intention."  Thus,  instead  of  waiting 
until  a  dispute  arose,  they,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  clearly  and  specifically  declared 
what  was  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Articles.  He  hoped  that  in  1873  we 
should  adopt  a  similar  course  with  re- 
ference to  what  was  done  in  1872.  To 
show  that  he  was  not  asking  for  any- 
thing which  was  in  the  least  unnecessary, 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  passed  in  the  debate  in  1871. 
First,  however,  he  would  remark  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  state  to  the 
House  that  they  thought  the  Rules  so 
unsatisfactory  that  they  would  not  re- 
commend them  to  other  nations,  and 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  make 
them  the  law  of  maritime  States,  his 
task  was  completed,  and  he  should  have 
nothing  more  to  say  ;  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  going  to  recommend 
them,  it  was  necessary,  as  he  contended, 
to  recommend  them  with  sufficient  and 
accurate  limitations.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  1871,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
spoke  in  that  House  with  great  authority 

Mr.  GathoTM  Hardy 


on  the  subject  of  these  Bules,  for  which, 
not  being  in  office  at  the  time,  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

**  With  regard  to  the  second  Rule  I  oonfeai 
when  I  read  it  first  I  was  somewhat  alarmed." 
Then  on  an  assurance  which  does  not  cover  coal- 
ing, he  adds — "  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me 
to  criticize  any  longer  the  vagueness  of  the 
language  in  which  ti^s  Rule  is  couched ;  and, 
without  doubt,  this  construction  of  it  will  be 
clearly  laid  before  those  other  foreign  Powers 
who  are  to  be  asked  to  accede  to  it." — [3  ffanswrdf 
ccviiL,  893.] 

In  the  same  debate  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Devonshire  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  said  he  considered  the  second 
Bule  needed  explanation.  Consequently, 
it  was  clear  that  whenever  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  other  countries  for  acceptance 
by  them,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  limiting  it  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Sir  Bound  ell  Palmer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  himself  stated  that  that 
Bule,  as  understood  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  by  the  Britiish  and 
American  Commissioners,  was  intended 
to  apply  to  vessels  cruising  or  carrying 
on  war,  and  not  to  the  case  of  military 
supplies  and  arms  exported  for  the  use 
of  a  belligerent  from  a  neutral  port  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ;  that  ques- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  the  second 
Bule  had  already  arisen ;  and  that  both 
this  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  accepted  it  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  limiting  and 
defining  its  application.  He  would  go 
still  further.  When  the  Indirect  Claims 
were  raised  by  the  United  States  it  was 
proposed  that  by  a  Supplemental  Article 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Treaty. 
What  was  that  but  an  explanation  ?  With 
these  precedents  it  was  surely  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  there  might  be 
such  an  explanation  of  these  Bules  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  hereafter. 
We  never  entered  into  the  Treaty  which 
the  Award  supposes  we  did — 

"Non  ha»c  in  fcjodera  vcni." 

and  we  must  take  steps  for  the  future 
that  we  fall  into  no  such  difficulty  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  In  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favour  of  the  Treaty 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  his  right  hon.  Friend 
near  him  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote),  by 
Count  Sclopis,  and  other  speakers,  it  was 
said  that  the  Treaty  was  worth  nothing 
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** A  great  conoesaicm  ha*  tw^en  mado  to  Americit, 
but  tlit  great  ccmceafdoii  lio»  in  thi« — that  we 
have  coduented  to  gt>  to  arbitration  as  to  whe* 
thcr  there  waa  any  defect  in  the  administration 
trf  our  monidpal  law,  .  •  *  -^  We  have  had 
nothing  to  adtl  to  elaitna  which  America  was 
already  able  to  estabUBh  against  ua  out  of  our 
own  months^  while  we  havt*  obtained  the  basis 
of  that  undei'itanding  which,  I  hopes  ^^^'ill 
harden  and  widen   into   ttn   international  law 

fc.r  the  b€snefit  of  the  world That  IVeaty 

jut&  laid  the  foundation  of  future  advantage  in 
the  adminifftration  and  action  of  intenuttionul 
law." — [3  Hfmtardj  ccviii.  916,] 

Could  it  lead  to  such  a  result  unleBs  it 
were  made  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  ? 
England  reaching  far  over  the  world 
with  Colonial  Dependencies  in  erery  eea, 
it  was  impossible  that  she  could  be  far 
reaching  enough  to  effect  the  objects 
whicb  were  laid  down  as  absolutely 
imposed  upon  her  in  that  Award*  It 
was  impossible  to  prevent  belligerent 
ships  coaling  in  her  waters.  What  Eng- 
land wanted  was  a  law  definite  and  in- 
toDigible  to  which  she  could  really 
appeal*  by  which  she  could  know,  as  a 
belligerent,  how  to  deal  with  neutrals, 
aud  by  which  neutrals  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  her — a  law  by  which  she 
cf»iild  carry  on  her  own  affairs  as  a 
neutral  without  laying  herself  open  to 
those  indefinite,  those  enormous,  and 
tJ  ^^y  preposterous — as  the  Lord  Chief 
J  da t ice  called  them — ^Claims,  of  theextent 
of  which  we  know  something  in  the  past, 
but  of  which  we  knoAr  nothing  in  the 
future.  Let  hon»  Members  bear  in  mind 
that  ours  was  a  Constitutional  Govern- 
rnent^  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
against  property  or  liberty  without  the 
absent  of  that  House  and  of  Parliament, 
lluving  passed  laws  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  subjects,  were  we 
willing  to  place  ourselves  at  the  beck  and 
bidding  of  any  foreign  State,  and  to 
enact  laws  which  were  wrong  in  them- 
selves, which  were  contrary  to  intema- 
tiunal  law,  and  which  would  bring  about 
the  very  evils  they  were  designed  to 
avoid.  Of  course,  we  must  now  bow 
without  complaint  to  the  decision  of  the 
Arbitrators,  but  we  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  for  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  the  future.  He  could  not 
conclude  his  remarks  without  calling  at* 
tention  to  what  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  said 
in  the  admirable   argument  which  he 


finally  addressed  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemati 
said — 

**  Rulee  of  this  nature,  which  could  ration* 
ally  be  Bupposod  proper  to  b«  proposed  for 
general  acceptance  to  all  tho  maritimo  Powora 
of  tlie  civilized  world,  must  evidently  huve  been 
meant  to  be  interpreted  in  a  simple  and  reaaon- 
able  senao,  Gonformable  to,  and  not  largely 
imascending;,  the  viewi  of  international  man- 
time  Iftw  mvX  policy  which  would  bo  Ukely  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  general  int^^r^flta 
and  intelligence  of  that  portion  of  mankind. 
Thev  must  have  been  meant  to  be  definitely, 
candidly,  and  fairly  interpreted ;  not  to  be 
strained  to  ever)'  unioreaeen  and  novel  conae. 
quence  which  perverse  latitude  of  construction 
might  be  capable  of  deducing  from  the  gene* 
rahty  of  their  erpresaions.  They  miust  have 
been  understood  by  their  framersj  and  int^mded 
to  be  undei-stood  by  other  State^t  a*  aaauring 
the  continuance  and  involving  in  their  true  in- 
terpretation the  recognition  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples, rules,  and  practical  distinctions,  estab- 
lished by  international  law  and  usage,  a  depar- 
ture from  which  was  not  retjuired  by  the  natural 
and  necessary  meaning  of  the  words  in  ivhioh 
they  were  expressed;  tlioy  cannot  have  been 
meant  to  involve  largo  and  important  changes^ 
upon  subjects  not  expresaly  mentioned  or  ad* 
verted  to  by  mere  implication;  nor  to  lay  a 
series  of  traps  and  pitf^ls,  in  future  contingen- 
cies and  caseSf  for  all  nations  which  might  accede 
to  them.  Great  Britain  certainlv,  for  her  own 
part^  agreed  to  thorn  in  the  full  fclief  that  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitratitm,  before  which  theae 
claims  would  come,  might  be  relied  upon  to 
rtiject  CA'crj' Htx'ained  application  of  their  phraaeo- 
logy  which  would  wi-est  them  to  purposes  not 
cleArly  within  the  contemplation  of  both  the 
Contracting  Pai-ties,  and  calculated  to  makie 
them  rather  a  danger  to  be  avoided  than  a  light 
to  be  followed  by  other  nation^/' 

He  should  not  have  quoted  the  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  as  an  ad- 
vocate, but  that  he  had  made  those  argu- 
ments judicial  by  what  he  had  said  within 
the  last  few  days.  Lord  Selbome  said — 
"I  tiid  not  offer  to  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva 
any  iirgxmienta  on  i?ubjects  of  International  Law 
other  than  tJiose  which  I  honestly  beheved  to  bo 
sound  and  correct.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  the 
Govominent  have  chjtnged  their  Hews  on  account 
of  any  opinion  which  on  the  face  of  the  Award, 
or  ofl'  the  Awards  may  have  been  expresstd  by 

any  of   the   Arbitrators I   do  not  hold 

that  we  are  bound  by  any  propositions  which 
do  not  commend  themBclves  to  our  reason  and 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  groiu  '  '  *'  ir 
opinion.  ,  .  ,  .     If  we  continue  to  '.  le 

Rules  (as  I  think  we  shall)  as  we  li-  -  .-  ...  the 
beginning,  then  we  shall  expect  from  the  United 
States  a  faithful  jind  punctual  observance  of 
them  according  to  that  interjiretation.  Under 
that  we  have  sufficient  powers  confcjred  upon 
ourselves,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  aaktng  Parliament  to  arm  us  with 
any  fresh  powers/'— -[3  ffamard,  ccjqv.  44-i7.] 

It  appeared  that  the  noble  Chancellor 
was  of  opinion  that  by  such  an  interpre- 
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tation  we  might  secure  ourselves,  that 
we  should  not  have  to  alter  our  muni- 
cipal law,  and  that  we  should  be  able 
to  act  under  it  without  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment for  new  powers.  If  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Award  by  the  Arbitrators 
were  accepted,  it  was  easy  to  gather  from 
the  argument  that  it  must  be  necessary 
to  come  to  Parliament  for  powers,  and  yet 
the  United  States,  which  was  equally 
bound  with  ourselves  by  these  Rules,  re- 
mained under  the  old  law  of  1819,  under 
which  she  could  not  carry  out  one-tenth 
of  the  propositions  laid  down.  The  last 
extract  with  which  he  would  trouble  the 
House  was  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva, 
little  thinking  how  inconsistently  he  had 
acted  in  regard  to  the  principles  affirmed 
by  him  in  this  statement.    He  said — 

"  Wo  mufit  beware  of  rendering  the  condition 
of  neutrals  too  difficult  and  almost  impossible 
to  be  maintained.  The  importance  of  drcimi- 
scribing  war  is  a  matter  of  continual  remark, 
and  if  neutrals  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a 
burden  of  precautions  and  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility which  is  in  excess  of  the  interest  they 
have  to  remain  neutral,  they  will  be  forced  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and,  instead  of 
a  proper  inaction,  we  should  have  an  increase  of 
hostilities." 

In  conformity  with  that  view,  he  had 
couched  the  Motion  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  and  to  his  own  feel- 
ing he  had  succeeded  in  provine,  that 
there  were  principles  laid  down  m  the 
Award  which  were  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  a  neutral.  K  they  were  to  submit 
these  Rules  to  maritime  States,  it  was 
most  important  that  they  should  give 
an  interpretation  of  them  and  negative 
that  which  had  been  given,  so  that  they 
might  go  to  a  future  arbitration  upon 
plain  and  intelligible  grounds.  Let  them 
look  forward  to  a  future,  not  like  the 
past,  of  indefinite  anxieties  and  pro- 
longed troubles,  such  as  they  had  gone 
through  in  connection  with  the  American 
"War,  but  to  certain,  precise,  and  definite 
rules  by  which  they  were  ready  to  abide, 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  advantage  of  every 
nation,  whether  neutral  or  belligerent. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
•*  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, pnij-ing  Her  Majesty  that,  having  regard 
to  tKt^  opjm>8sive  and  impracticable  ehanicter  of 
the  obligationa,  hitherto  unknown  to  Interna- 
tional Law,  which  would  be  unpoeed  upon  nea- 
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tral  nations  through  the  interpretation  pimoed 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Gteneva  upon  the  three  Rules 
in  Uie  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
and  upon  the  principles  of  International  Law 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  neutrals  in  connec- 
tion witn  the  subject-matter  of  the  said  Rules, 
Her  Majesty  will  he  graciously  pleased,  in  brin£[- 
ing  these  Rules  to  the  knowledge  of  other  man- 
time  powers  and  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the 
same,  to  declare  to  them,  and  also  to  the  Gk>Yem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  Her  Majesty's  dissent 
from  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Iribunal  as 
the  basis  of  their  award,  principles  which,  by 
unduly  enlarging  the  rights  of  belligerent 
powers  against  neutrals,  would  discourage  in  the 
future  the  observance  of  neutrality  by  States 
desirous  of  peace," — {Mr,  Oathome  Hardy,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 

Proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tuestion." 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  there  was 
much  in  the  moderate  and,  he  need  not 
add,  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  in 
which  he  entirely  concurred,  although 
he  feared  he  must  ask  the  House  to 
listen  to  a  few  arguments  to  show  why 
the  Government  could  not  accept  the 
Motion,  and  why,  indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  some  explanations, 
would  not,  he  trusted,  wish  to  press  it. 
He  would,  in  the  first  place,  touch  cur- 
sorily upon  one  or  two  arguments  which 
perhaps  did  not  affect  the  main  line  of 
the  argument.  He  imderstood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  if  our  mimi- 
cipal  law  had  remained  as  it  was,  no 
charge  of  a  breach  of  international  law 
would  have  been  made  against  us. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  What  I 
said  was  "could  be  justly  maintained 
against  us."  I  said  my  belief  was  that 
we  had  not  been  guilty  of  an  infrac- 
tion of  our  municipal  law. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  was  glad  of 
this  explanation,  because  his  Colleagues 
and  himself  had  understood  the  words 
in  another  sense.  He  himself  believed 
that  if  our  law  had  been  at  the  time  of 
the  American  War  just  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, the  House  would  not  have  had  any 
occasion  for  this  discussion.  He  strongly 
felt  that  it  was  very  much  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  oLpur  municipal  law  that  any 
Aiahama  escaped,  or  that  any  of  these 
facts  occurred  which  induced  the  Ame- 
ricans to  make  these  claims  upon  us.  He 
must  really  demur  to  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  no  charge 
could  have  been  maintained  against  us 
if  our  law  had  remained  as  it  was.    The 
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House  must  remember  that  the  altera- 
tion made  in  the  law  in  1 870  only  made 
clear  the  Act  of  1819,  and  did  not  go 
raxich  beyond  the  acknowledgment  of 
international  obligations  which  had  been 
made  by  both  nations,  and,  indeed,  gene- 
rally by  the  civilised  world.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  Act  of  1870 
as  a  very  stringent  one ;  but  it  was  the 
retiult  of  an  investigation  into  all  the 
cii'cumstances  that  had  occurred.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  a 
Commission  of  which  he  happened  him- 
self to  be  a  member,  but  which  included 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  hon.  and 
leanied  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Hareourt),  and  several  other  high  legal 
authorities,  and  the  Act  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  unanimous  Beport  of  that 
Commission.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  G.  Hardy)  said  that  no  belligerent 
had  the  right  to  call  upon  a  neutral  to 
cany  out  ita  own  municipal  law*  Biit 
what,  after  all,  was  the  object  of  muni- 
cipal law  ?  It  was  to  take  care  that  the 
Sovereign  of  the  countiy  shoidd  secure 
that  none  of  her  subjects  should  wage 
private  war  with  any  country  with  which 
that  Sovereign  was  at  peace,  and  to 
oblige  her  subjects  to  observe  the  duties 
of  neutrahf.  It  was  to  a  certain  extent 
the  acknowledgment  of  what  was  the 
duty  of  a  neutral,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  belligerent  would  not 
remind  the  neutral  of  its  own  municipal 
law,  and  ask  for  its  enforcement.  How- 
ever, he  very  much  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Rules  in  question ;  and  as  to  what 
the  Government — and  he  did  not  doubt 
the  English  nation — considered  to  be  their 
true  interpretation.  But  then  came  the 
question,  were  the  Government  and  the 
House  to  accept  the  Motion  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  it?  It  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  Motion  was  a 
vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Arbitrators, 
[Mr.  Gathorne  Hahdy  dissented.]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  shook  his  "head; 
but  if  the  House  recorded  the  Resolution 

Eroposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ^ 
e  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
solemn  condemnation  of  the  Arbitrators 
and  the  decision  at  which  they  arrived. 
The  Resolution  did  not  accuse  them  of 
any  corrupt  motive,  but  it  was  difhcult 
to  find  stronger  words  than  those  which 
it  contained.  Ho  did  not  doubt  the 
power  of  the  House  to  pass  a  Vote  of 
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Censure  upon  the  Arbitrators ;  but  was 
that  course  incumbent  upon  them,  or  was 
it  a  dignified  course  to  adopt  ?  The 
Treaty  set  forth  that  the  Contracting 
Parties  agi-eed  to  observe  these  Rules 
as  between  themselves  in  future,  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
maritime  Powers,  and  induce  them  to 
accede  to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  we  ought  to  accompany 
these  Rules  with  the  statement  of  our 
opinion  on  the  question  of  their  interpre- 
tation. But  our  present  position  was 
that,  after  the  signature  of  the  Ti*eaty, 
there  was  a  correspondence  between  the 
two  Governments  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
making  a  joint  commimication  of  the 
Rules  to  other  Powers.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Treaty^  following  the  example 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  looked  forward  to  such  joint  com- 
munication, and  the  House  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  much  better  that  there 
should  be  a  joint  communication  than 
that  each  Contracting  Party  should  send 
with  the  Rules  its  own  separate  interpre- 
tation. That  correspondence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  discussion  relative  to  the  In- 
direct Claims.  The  last  letter  in  that  cor- 
respondence was  written  on  our  side,  and 
it  remained  with  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment to  re- op  en  that  correspondence 
whenever  they  felt  disposed  to  do  so, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  fully  prepared  to  continue  it.  It 
would  appear  from  the  speech,  although 
not  from  the  terms  of  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy), 
that  ho  was  of  opinion  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  bringing  these  Rules 
before  the  foreign  Powers,  coupled  with 
a  declaration  that  we  disagreed  altoge- 
ther from  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Award  had  been  made.  But  on  that 
point  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  thought  the 
House  would  support  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  claiming  a  right  to  use 
their  discretion  as  to  the  best  time  both 
for  communicating  these  Rules  to  foreign 
Powers,  and  for  asking  the  United 
States  to  join  with  us  in  making  that 
communication.  He  thought  he  could 
claim  that  forbearance  with  an  almost 
certainty  of  success,  especially  after 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  last  night 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli.)  He  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  this  matter 
of  the  communication  of  the  Rules  to 
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foreigii  Pciren  was  of  racli  immeiue  im- 
ponaiu^  and  of  such  great  difficoltj,  diat 
ereii  if  lie  Lad  at  o&ce  taken  the  leins 
of  ofiBce  it  might  be  weeks  cirr  montlui 
before  be  sLomd  feel  himself  able  to 
date  to  the  country  what  ooght  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  o&rtainlj  added  that 
when  he  did  take  any  steps  in  the  matter 
he  should  act  with  energy  and  decision- 
He  did  not  doubt  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  act  with  energy  and 
decbion  on  thi£  ot  on  any  other  question 
with  which  he  had  to  deaL  He  trusted, 
however,  that  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  'EarlGranTille)  would 
adopt  a  similar  course.  He  trusted,  how- 
eT€rr,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
had  to  conduct  this  matter  he  would  have 
also  acted  with  prudence  and  not  with 
undue  haste,  and  would  have  shown  that 
he  was  not  to  be  carried  away  upon  the 
mere  impulse  of  the  moment.  There 
were  two  or  three  reasons  why  Her 
llajesty's  Goyemment  did  not  think 
there  was  any  immediate  ground  for 
pressing  the  United  States  to  join  us  at 
the  present  moment  in  making  this  com- 
munication to  Foreign  Powers.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  engagements  of  the 
Treaty  had  not  yet  been  carried  out,  and 
it  would  be  desirable  to  wait  until  those 
^engagements  were  fulfilled  before  we 
proposed  to  take  any  steps  in  this  matter. 
In  the  next  place,  it  certainly  would  be 
advisable  to  let  any  heat  that  might  have 
arisen  in  either  country  in  consequence 
of  the  Indirect  Claims  cool  before  we 
pressed  the  United  States  to  come  to  this 
joint  understanding  with  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Rules.  In  the  third  place, 
the  House  mu-st  remember  that  the 
United  States  and  England  occupied  at 
the  present  moment  a  very  remarkable 
jK>fiition  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals.  Until  the  late 
American  TVar  the  United  States  had 
always  been  the  champion  of  neutrals, 
while  this  country  had  always  been  the 
champion  of  belligerents.  For  some  time 
international  law  had  been  constantly 
varying,  and  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  development  and  more  complete 
recognition  of  two  principles  apparently 
somewhat  conflicting — firetly,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  Sovereign  authority  to 
prevent  its  subjects  from  waging  private 
war  on  nations  with  whom  it  was  at 
peace ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  commer- 
cial rights  of  neutral  nations  should  be 
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interfered  with  as  little  as  poeable  by 
belligerents.  But  when  the  Axnericaa 
na'ion  found  itself  engaged  in  a  war  for 
its  very  existence,  it  found  that  its  in- 
terests almost  of  necessity  required  that 
it  should  strengthen  as  much  as  possible 
the  rip^hts  of  belligerents.  It  was  im- 
possible  not  to  expect  that  in  the  course 
of  time  America  would  in  some  degree 
revert  to  her  former  posidon  and  support 
the  rights  of  neutrals  as  against  those  of 
belligerents.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  xmdesirable  that  we  should  press 
the  American  Government  to  arrive  at  an 
inunediate  decision  with  respect  to  these 
Boles,  and  that  we  should  give  that 
country  time  to  recall  to  its  recollection 
the  course  it  had  always  pursued  during 
its  past  history.  It  was  not  improbable 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  say  that  the  Award,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  arrived  at,  as  well 
as  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put 
upon  the  Bides  by  the  Arbitrators  were  so 
fatal  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  were 
so  dangerous  to  the  peac-e  of  the  world 
that  we  ought  at  once  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  them.  But  what  was  our 
present  position  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. A^  regarded  Governments  other 
than  the  United  States,  we  were  not 
bound  by  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  put  upon  the  Eules  in  the  Arbi- 
tration, by  the  principles  which  had 
been  enunciated  by  the  Arbitrators,  nor 
even  by  the  Hules  themselves;  neither 
should  we  be  bound  by  them  until  we  had 
asked  some  foreign  nation  to  acc-ede  to 
those  Bules,  and  until  such  nation  had 
accepted  them.  As  regarded  the  United 
States  Grovemment  we  were  bound  by 
the  Rules.  They  were  contained  in  a 
solemn  Treaty,  and  we  were  thorefore 
fully  bound  by  them  as  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinar}'  construction  of  the 
English  language.  But  we  were  not 
bound  by  any  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  those  Rules  by 
any  of  the  -:\jbitrators.  We  were  not 
bound  by  any  statements  by  anj'  of  the 
Arbitrators  in  the  Conference  that  liad 
been  held  previous  to  the  Award  being 
arrived  at.  Neither  this  country  nor 
America  was  bound  by  any  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  name  ho  could  not  mention  with- 
out expressing  his  belief  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  duty  as  the  representative  of 
the  American  nation  in  this  countrj-  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  believe  that 
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if  all  matters  of  difference  had  been 
left  in  his  bands  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  Arbitration.  We  were 
not  bound  by  the  most  eloquent  and 
ttblo  statement  of  our  own  Arbitrator, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
who  had  vindicated  the  principles  of 
British  I^aw  and  the  rights  of  this 
country  with  all  the  more  power  be- 
cause he  never  forgot  his  position  as 
an  impartial  Arbitrator.  We  were  not 
bound  by  the  arguments  of  our  learned 
Counsel  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer),  although 
he  need  not  say  that  we  were  grateful 
for  those  arguments.  But  we  were  bound 
in  honour  by  our  own  declarations  and 
our  own  statements  which  were  contained 
in  our  Case,  our  Counter- case,  and  our 
Summary  furni^ed  to  the  Arbitrators. 
Wa«  it  not  better,  ixnder  these  circum- 
etances,  to  leave  the  matter  where  it 
stood  for  the  present  ?  We  had  agreed 
with  America  to  abide  by  certain 
Bales;  we  were  prepared  to  abide  by 
those  Rules  according  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  construction  which 
the  English  language  would  permit 
to  be  pet  upon  them,  and  we  had  set 
forth  in  our  Case,  our  Counter-Case,  and 
our  Summary  the  interpretation  we  put 
upon  those  Bules  as  applied  to  particular 
&ot8.  What  more  was  it  desirable  that 
we  should  do  ?  Surely  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  desire  that  the  Go- 
Ternment  should  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  four  Gentlemen  who  had  signed 
the  Award  ? — a  course  which  he  con- 
ceived would  not  be  advisable,  and 
would  not  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  this 
country*  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
press  this  Motion,  which,  if  carried,  would 
mean  that  that  House  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  that  the  Arbitrators  had 
decided  the  question  between  ourselves 
and  tho  United  States  in  a  perverse 
Tiuiimctr,  and  upon  impracticable  pnn- 
Li|ilo8,  Such  a  declaration  on  our  part 
would  make  it  appear  to  the  whole  world 
that  we  were  rather  smarting  on  account 
of  having  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  that  we  desired  to  censure  those  who 
had  decided  against  us.  But  if  a  Vote 
of  Censure  of  tliis  kind  were  to  be  passed 
at  all,  its  terms  should  be  precise,  while 
those  contained  in  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Motion  were  not  precise.  He  could 
imagine  many  reasons  w*hy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  conline  his  Mo- 
tion to  IIlb  interpretation  of  the  Eules^ 


but  he  must  demur  to  the  Award  being 
spoken  of  as  in  any  sense  an  '  *  interjire- 
tation/'  It  was  simply  a  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Arbitrators  as  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  tho  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  As  to  the  construction 
put  on  the  words  "  due  diligence,**  he 
quite  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  regarding  it  as  extraordinary ; 
but  it  was  not,  he  thought,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  interpretation  of  those  words, 
but  as,  in  reality,  the  opinion  which  the 
Arbitrators  thought  fit  to  recommend,  as 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  principles 
of  international  law.  He  could  under- 
stand that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  protest  against  a  positive  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bules  because  they  did 
not  admit  that  they  bore  the  inter* 
pretation  which  was  placed  upon  them. 
He  could  not,  however,  imagine  the 
House  entering  into  a  dispute  or  contro- 
versy with  the  Arbitrators  as  to  what 
were  the  principles  of  international  law. 
If  the  Arbitrators  put  upon  those  prin- 
ciples a  certain  interpretation,  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  consider  that  they 
had  any  right  to  bind  us  to  that  in- 
terpretation. Indeed,  they  certainly 
believed  that  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
laid  down  with  regard  to  **due  dili- 
gence "  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  first  and  third 
Rules.  They  were  also  of  opinion  that 
there  was  in  the  second  Rule  nothing  to 
prevent  the  ships  of  belligerents  being  in 
some  coses  coaled  in  our  porta  But  they 
went  furthtir,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
make  any  inteqiretation  whatever  of  the 
Rules,  The  position  in  which  they  stood 
with  respect  to  the  Arbitrators  was  simply 
that  they  obeyed  thejr  Award,  that  they 
acknowledged  the  power  which  had  been 
conferred  on  them  to  adjudicate  on  the 
disputes  between  England  and  the  United 
States ;  and  that  they  thanked  them 
for  their  patient  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. After  all  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  tho  course  of  the  Award, 
we  occupied  much  the  same  position  ad 
tho  parties  to  a  law  suit,  who,  if  they 
were  defeated,  ought  not  to  comi^lnin  of 
the  decision  of  the  Judge  unless  they 
believed  him  to  have  been  actuated  by 
eomipt  motives.  But,  although  we  might 
obey  tlie  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  and 
thank  them  for  the  manner  in  wluch  they 
had  conducted  their  investigation^  it  was 
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not  necessary  to  protest  against  any  of 
the  opinions  which  they  might  have 
thought  fit  to  give,  either  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  or  the  fiules 
themselves,  because  it  was  not  admitted 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  express  any  such 
opinions.  He  contended  that  the  Arbi- 
trators had  no  power  to  decide  on  the 
principles  of  international  law  for  the 
future,  and  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  authority  as  legislators.  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  hoped  the  Motion 
would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division.  It 
was  no  doubt  desirable  that  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  should  agree 
on  a  joint  communication — ^that  was  con- 
templated by  the  Treaty ;  but  the  pass- 
ing of  the  present  Besolution  would 
make  such  a  loint  agreement  impossible. 
The  result  of  its  passing  would  be  the 
commencement  of  long  and  fruitless  dis- 
cussions between  us  and  the  United 
States,  the  object  of  which  he  could  not 
conceive.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  incur  the  incon- 
venience of  such  discussions  and  contro- 
versies if  it  could  only  be  shown  that  it 
was  the  best  way,  or  indeed  any  way  at 
all,  of  avoiding  being  boimd  by  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Award.  He,  how- 
ever, maintained  that  this  country  was 
in  no  way  bound  by  the  opinions  of  the 
Arbitrators,  but  by  the  Bules  and  the 
ordinary  construction  of  those  Bules. 
He  would  merely  add  that  it  rested  with 
the  United  States  to  re-open  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
Government  would  be  prepared,  when 
they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  to  endeavour 
to  agree  with  the  United  States  in  so 
presenting  the  Bules  to  foreign  nations 
as  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  their 
true  meaning,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  their  being  accepted  by  other 
countries  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had 
been  assented  to  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Ainerica.  Of  course, 
if  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  that  joint  understanding,  the  joint 
promulgation  of  the  Bules  must  be  post- 
poned imtil  that  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted. He  must,  however,  express 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  found  to  be  insurmount- 
able, unless  the  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  hampered  and  rendered  almost 
impossible  by  such  a  Besolution  as  that 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

ifr.  jr.  E.  Forster 


Mr.  VEENON  HABCOUET  had 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  would  have  been 
able  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  statement  more  satisfactory  to 
those  who  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the 
House  as  himself.  The  House  of  Com-* 
mons  stood  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  informed  the 
House  that  the  Bules  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  foreign  nations — a  statement 
which,  however,  had  afterwards  been 
set  right.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer also  stated  that  we  were  under 
Treaty  obligations  at  once  to  communi- 
cate those  Bules  without  note  or  com- 
ment— to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  a 
public  journal  in  conmienting  on  the 
language  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  next  day.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken,  had  told 
the  House  that  they  ought  not  to  pass 
the  Besolution  before  them,  because  it 
would  amount  to  a  censure  on  the  Arbi- 
trators. He  must,  however,  protest 
against  the  House  of  Commons  being 
treated  in  that  way.  They  had  heard  a 
little  too  much  lately  about  Votes  of 
Censure.  The  Arbitrators  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  resign — he  did  not 
see  how  they  could — but  if  they  could 
they  might  not  find  themselves  in  a 
veiy  much  worse  position  soon  after. 
But,  be  that  as  it  might,  Votes  of  Cen- 
sure were  not,  it  was  quite  clear,  such 
formidable  things  after  all ;  and  if  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions because,  in  doing  so,  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  Vote  of  Censure,  or  be- 
cause it  might  displease  some  parties 
abroad,  what,  he  should  like  to  know, 
was  to  be  thought  of  the  position  of  the 
House  as  managing  the  affairs  of  this 
great  nation  ?  He  was  one  of  those  who 
held  the  opinion — and  he  was  ready  to 
take  on  himself  a  portion  of  the  blame — 
that  the  House  of  Commons  too  much 
abdicated  its  functions,  and  that  if  it 
had  evinced  more  courage  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  those  discussions  the  country 
would  not  be  placed  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  she  now  found  herself. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Coimcil  said  it  was  not  desirable 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the 
Arbitrators ;  but  such  language  showed 
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a  most  extraordinary  misapprelieiLsion 
of  the  Resolution.  TheEesolution  did  not 
propose  any  such  controversy.  We  were, 
of  coiirfi6y  much  obliged  to  the  Arbi* 
tators  for  the  pains  they  had  taken,  but 
vo  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  those 
gentlemen.  The  Resolution  did  not  ask 
the  GoYemmont  to  address  the  Arbi- 
trators, but  when  it  communicated  i^e 
Bules  to  other  nations  to  express  their 
opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  those 
Hules.  Controversy  with  the  Arbitrators 
was  entirely  beside  the  question.  He 
would  also  remind  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  it  was  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  whole  character  of  international  law 
to  say  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinions  which  the  Arbitrators  had  pro- 
nounced. He  coiild  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  miscarriage  of  these  Rules  and 
miBoarriage  upon  international  law  gene- 
rally j  and  if  there  had  been  a  miscarriage 
in  respect  of  these  Rules,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  protest  against  that  mis- 
carriage of  international  law.  What 
was  international  law?  It  was  con- 
Bfcruoted  out  of  the  precedents  furnished 
by  great  transactions.  That  with  which 
the  House  was  now  dealing  was  a  great 
transaction,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Arbitrators  upon  it  constituted  part  of 
that  great  mass  of  precedents  by  which 
international  law  itself  was  constituted. 
It  was  a  question*  therefore,  upon  which 
it  became  necessary  that  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  pro- 
nounced, and  it  had^  he  believed,  been 
brought  forwai^d  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  in  no  party  spirit.  That 
waa  no  question  for  party.  It  was  a 
question  in  which  all  parties  alike  were 
interested;  and  not  only  the  future 
destinies  of  this  country,  but  the  peace 
of  the  world  was  involved  in  this  issue. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeh)  the  other  night  said  that  was 
a  much  larger  question  than  that  of  Irish 
University  education ;  and  it  was  a 
larger  question  exactly  in  proportion  as 
nations  were  greater  than  Colleges,  and 
as  mankind  was  greater  than  the  class 
of  undergraduates.  Now,  he  did  not 
object  to  that  transaction  because  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  Arbitration, 
That  was  a  principle  which  he  always 
had  and  always  would,  to  the  extent  of 
Ms  humble  abihty,  advocate  and  pro 
mote,  believing  that  it  was  for  the  highest 
interests  of  civilization  that  the  nde  of 
reason  and  of  justice  should  be  substi 


tuted  for  the  barbax-iem  of  war.     Arbi- 
tration, he  thought,  never  could  super- 
aede  diplomacy  ;  he  hoped  it  would  be  in 
the  futui-e  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
had  been  in  the  past  the  handmaid  of 
diplomacy.     It  might,  and  ho  hoped  it 
woijd,  be  made  the  great  peace-maker 
of  nations.     But  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, that  they  should  in  some  form 
or  other  express  their  dissent  from  the 
doctrines  of  that  Award.     That  Award, 
which  assumed  to  settle  existing  quarrels, 
in  fact  sowed  the  seeds  of  further  quar- 
rels ;  it  bred  more  dangers  in  the  future 
than  it  could  have  averted  in  the  past  ; 
and,  in  his  oi>inion,  it  would  be  a  firuitful 
source  of  universal  dispute.     Instead  of 
circumscribing,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
the  area  of  war,  the  doctrines  which  it 
laid  down  were  such  as  must  extend  the 
area  of  war  by  discouraging,  as  the  pi'O- 
sent  Motion  said,    the  practice  of  neu- 
trality. Therefore  he  could  not  but  regard 
the  doctrines  of  that  Award  as  resombhng 
the  Anarch  spoken  of  by  l^lilton,  who, 
''by  decision  more  embroiled  the  fray.*' 
Let   them  disengage  if  they  could  the 
cause  of  arbitration  from  those  doctrines, 
and  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration,  to  defend  its  charac- 
ter against  that  most  unfortunate  mis- 
carriage.    Let  them  endeavour  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  world  that  arbitra- 
tion did  not  necessarily  involve  in  its 
consequences  the  promulgation  of  un- 
sound principles  and  the  establishment 
of  dangerous  precedents.     He  had  the 
honour  to  receive  that  week  two  commu- 
nications from  abroad  on  this  subject; 
the  one  from  a  gentleman  coming  from 
the  United  States,  bearing  letters  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
jurists ;  the  other  a  long  paper  from  a 
very  eminent  Belgian  jurist;  and  both 
communications  invited  the  co-operation 
of  students  of  international  law  in  the 
cause  of  arbitration.     The  only  answer 
he  could  give  to  tliem  was,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  less  encouraging  for 
such  a  project  than  the  present  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  events.     There  was 
some  reason  to  beheve  that  the  opinion 
of  American  jurists  on  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  that  Award  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  entertained    in  this 
country.     It  was  not  because  the  sen- 
tence had  been  given  against  us  that  he 
made  these  objections  ;  for,  as  the  Mo- 
tion pointed  out,  what  they  protested, 
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against  waa  not  the  dedaion  itaelf,  bat 
the  doctrines  which  were  to  bind  them 
in  future,   aa    they  would    be   bound, 
unless  they  protested  against  them,  as 
connected  with  those  Bules.     He  had 
always  thought  that  upon  the  old  Bules 
of  international  law  in  the  case  oCthe 
Alabama,  this  country  might  have  set  up 
and  established  a  justification ;  but  he  had 
nerer  wished  that  we  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  such  a  justification.      He 
had  believed  that  precedent  was  inju- 
rious to  England,  and  thought  the  case 
itself  was  of  evil  example  to  mankind. 
Therefore  he  had  never  been  desirous 
that  there  should  not  be  new  Bules  laid 
down  in  that  matter.     There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  state  of  international 
law  on  the  subject  was  most  unsatisfac- 
tory.   International  law,  as  he  had  ven^ 
tured  to  say,  was  a  law  of  public  opinion 
of  States.     It  was  very  much  like  our 
constitutional  law,  where  the  limits  of 
powers,  theoretically  independent,  were 
practically  settled  by  precedent  and  opi- 
nion.    And  although,  on  the  ground  of 
its  very  nature,  it  could  never  be  made 
the  subject  of  rigorous  codification,  at 
the  same  time  where  they  had  disputed 
points  which  had  frequentiy  led  to  diffir 
culty  they  mijrht — as  thev  did  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  and  as  they  at- 
tempted to  do  under  these  new  Bules — 
endeavour  to  settle  difficult  points,  and 
bring  them  to  some  clearer  and  more 
definite  understanding.     Therefore,   he 
had  not  objected  to  the  principle  of  lay- 
ing down  some  new  Bules  in  such   a 
case.     Neither  had  he  objected— on  the 
contrary,  he  had  sought  to  defend — the 
giving  to  those  Bules  even  a  retrospec- 
tive effect.     And  for  this  reason,  that 
although  there  was  a  popular  and,  per- 
haps,   not  unnatural  prejudice  against 
the  retroactivo  operation  of  laws  of  any 
description,  if  they  desired  to  modify 
the  law  of  nations — and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  that  those  Bules  were  not 
intended  to  modify  the  law  of  nations ; 
in  fact,  there  was  a  specific  article  in  the 
Treaty  which   declared  that  they  had 
modified  it — if  they  desired  to  modify 
the  law  of  nations  they  could  not  expect 
the  United  States  to  join  them  in  that 
modification  unless  they  eave  that  coun- 
try the  compensation  of  the  retrospective 
action  of  the  Bules.     The  indemnity  we 
paid  in  respect  to  the  retrospective  action 
of  the  Bules  was,  in  fact,  the  considera- 
tion we  gave  to  obtain  in  a  matter  of 

Hr,  Vernon  Earcourt 


great  ooma&quence  to  oursehrea  a  clearer 
and  more  decided  law  in  foture.     And 
this  he  had  always  thought  justified  the 
GKyvemment  in  tiie  course  they  took  on 
that  point.     Therefore  he  had  regarded 
it  as  a  statesmanlike  arrangement,  and 
one  deserving  the  support  of  Parliament 
He  did  not  complain,  then,  of  the  Bulea 
because  they  were  new,   nor    because 
they  were  retrospective  in    operation; 
bat   then  it  was    essential    that   ther 
should  give  precision  to  the  law ;  aim, 
unfortunately,   that  was    exactiy  what 
they  had  not  done.     They  failed  in  ful- 
filling the  condition  for  which  alone  it 
was  justifiable  to  have  new  Bulea  at  alL 
So  rar  from  making  the  law  of  nations 
dearer  and  more  definite,  they  would 
deeply  compromise  the  future  interests 
of  peace;  and,  therefore,  we  had  lost 
the  very  consideration  which  alone  made 
it  worth  while  for  us  to  give  to  America 
the  indenmity  to  which  he  had  referred. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  too  severe  in  his 
criticism  of  those  Bules,  and,  therefore, 
would  only  say  they  appeared  to  have 
been  drawn  about  as  accurately  as  an 
average  modem  Government  Bill.     They 
had  evidentiy  puzzled  the  Judges  abroad, 
quite  as  much  as  some  Acts  of  our  Par- 
liament of  late  years  had  puzzled  the 
Judges  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  if  the 
Judges  abroad  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  was  in- 
tended, why  that  was  only  what  was 
occurring  every  day  in  our  own  domestic 
legislation.    How  had  that  arisen  ?   They 
had  been  told — and  it  was  a  very  sin- 
gular fact — that  the  Government  never 
had,  in  this  country  at  leeist,  a  profes- 
sional   opinion  on    those    Bules.     The 
Attorney  General  had  told  them  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  Washington  Treaty, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  had  not  been  taken  on  that 
Treaty  or  on  the  Bules.     This  was  a 
very  different  course,  he  believed,  from 
that  adopted  by  former  Governments; 
for  in  the  great  difficulty  in  which  Eng- 
land was  placed  by  the  Trent  affair,  not 
merely  was  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Offi- 
cers taken,  but  certain  persons — at  least 
one  person — eminent  for  a  knowledge  of 
international  law — was  sent  for  by  the 
Cabinet  and  consulted  by  them.     There- 
fore, as  regarded  the  Washington  Treaty 
and  the  Bules,  the  Government  was  inops 
consilii  as  far  as  the  law  of  the  case  was 
concerned.  He  would  say  nothing  against 
the  Commissioners  at  Washington,  who, 
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m  Lis  opinion,  were  not  responsible  for 
what  bad  been  done;  and  nothing 
eoiild  be  more  unfair  than  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  wrong  shouldcfrs.  He 
had  heard  the  most  undeserved  censure 
pus^d  upon  them.  He  had  the  honour 
of  the  aequaintance,  and  he  hoped  of  the 
friendship,  of  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard, 
and  he  yentiired  to  say  that  there  was 
no  jtiriat  in  or  out  of  England  who  was 
more  competent  than  that  Gentleman  to 
deal  with  such  a  matter.  But  what  the 
experience  of  that  case  had  sliown  was 
tho  great  imprudence  of  attempting  to 
!rt  the  law  of  nations  by  the  olecrtric 
j:raph.  It  might  be  desirable  in 
11  rty  ca&es  to  settle  matters  on  the  spot, 
but  in  a  case  like  that  now  under  dis* 
cussion  much  more  consideration  ought 
to  have  been  given.  It  had  been  said  of 
the  celebrated  Queen  of  Bohemia  that 
misfortune  came  npon  her  because  she 
*•  woidd  be  a  Queen.**  He  thought  that 
iriNf<»rtune  had  come  upon  our  Govern - 
jji  lit  through  their  saying  that  they 
"  uould  have  a  T^eat5^"  It  might  be 
askf'd,  why  did  he  say  these  things  now, 
and  why  had  he  not  said  them  before  ? 
AV»  11,  he  had  felt  an  almost  invincible 
n  ]  ignance  to  the  idea  of  interfering 
\  h  a  Treaty  in  its  progress.  He  felt 
responsibility  of  interposing  any  ob- 
'  ^^  to  a  settlement  with  America,  but 
It  that  we  had  committed  a  mistake, 
^•*^*  had  the  matter  been  more  fully 
i  in  the    House    our  position 

^v  tm  n  J  i  1  ave  been  better.  He  entertained 
at  the  time,  however,  so  much  doubt 
with  reference  to  the  second  Kule  of  the 
Treaty,  and  the  danger  which  might  arise 
from  its  ambiguity,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  bringing  it  under  the  considera- 
t'  Vv  House  when  he  found  that  Sir 

1 .  ..  Palmer  was  equally  impressed 

WLtli  the  danger,  and  had  given  notice 
uf  a  Question  on  the  subject.  We  were 
theiat  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  the 
utmost  senousness  with  Germany  in  re- 
ference to  our  dealings  with  France  in 
munitions  of  war,  and  if  the  Kules  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  were  to  be  accepted 
as  interpreted  by  the  Arbitrators  the 
whole  case  for  which  Prince  Bismarck 
contended  was  established,  and  we  were 
quite  in  the  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  G.  HiSdy}had 
quoted  Lord  Selbome^s  subsequent  re- 

^ l(>  it,   but  he  would    cite   Sir 

Palmer's    question    and   the 
i'nm.e  Miniater's  reply,  fer  they  formed 
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an  irrefragable  justification  for  tliis 
Motion.  The  question  was  one  of  the 
class  well  described  as  ''arranged" 
questions,  and  was  in  these  terms — 

"  Sir  Roundoll  Palmier  uaktMi  the  Fiiist  Lord  Qi 
the  Treasure wh^th-'  ♦>-  <^.^....a  ^,'v.in  i"  \-+k>1o 
YI.  q£  iho  treaty  >  4 

by  Her  Majesty's  (»  rhe 

use  of  neutral  porta  or  waters  Icr  tke  reo^wttl 
or  auiErmentation  of  militAry  supplies  or  arms  to 
ft  belligerent,  only  when  those  acts  are  done  for 
the  seniee  of  a  vessel  cruising  or  carrying  on 
war,  or  intended  to  cniis©  or  carry  on  war, 
a^inst  another  belligerent ;  and  not  when  mili- 
tary' supplies  or  arms  are  exported  for  the  nae  of 
a  belligerent  power  from  neutial  porta  or  waters 
in  the  ordinarj'  course  of  cominert?o ;  whether 
any  steps  have  been  taken  by  IT  "'  *  'v'» 
Govemment  to  ascertain  that  the  I  ■?- 

tion   is  i!^'T..,v.<,,...]   }jy  Q^Q  Oo.-.v  ,,^  l]^Q 

United  S  :>'  Bame  liii  and  if 

80,  with  ^  t ;  and,  wb'  ntcnded, 

ia  anv  conimuiiications  which  may  h^  adtlrcssed  to 
Foreagn  Governments  with  a  view  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  Rule,  to  ^uArd  against  its  being 
accepted  or  understood  in  any  lei^ger  sense/' — 
[3  Hansard^  ccrv4.  1903.] 

Thus  a  new  Rnle  intended  to  niak^ 
everything  precise  was  so  ambiguons  as 
to  lead  one  of  the  greatest  living  jurists  to 
put  this  series  of  questions,  and  what 
was  the  Prime  Minister'a  reply  ? — 

**  With  reference,  Sir,  to  the  firat  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentl«  i  i .  I  per- 

ceive that  it  has  been   i  it  care, 

and  hari  n  "     ■ "  '  ■ '  ■  i    i  ;  \1  care, 

while  av  tails  of 

the  Quesr         [  a  or  this 

part  of  thb  ]iOii.  &iid  Itemed  Meuibei'ti  Question 
in  the  fdErnmtive.  In  an»w<^r  to  the  second  pari 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  T"  '    ^'  u.  I 

may  state  that   we  hu^  ty 

of  communicating  with  L-i  ^  j  ..  .^vh,  ..^i.^  ihe 
right  hon*  G?*ntleman  opiK^site  (Sir  ^tiiJBTord 
Northcotel,  and  with  Mr.  Bf-mard  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  nave  all  of  them  griven  xia  the  fullest 
assurance  that  the  understanding  referred  to  ih 
the  first  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman^ 
Question  is  that  of  the  United  States  in  x«- 
feience  to  this  matter,  and  iv.r*^y  O'lt  it  has 
been  in  our  power  to  coramni  ibe  dis- 

tingTiiahed  Uentleman  who  ii  .  in  this 

country  as  the  repreaentativn  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  High. 
Commission — General  Sdwnck— who  has  in- 
formed Her  Majesty's  Government  that  such  was 
his  understandmg  also  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Role  in  question ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  been  told 
by^  that  Gentleman  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  onderetands  the  Rule  in 
that  sense,  find  that  the  latter  MT>uId  himself  bo 
the  first,  not  only  to  admit  and  allow,  but  to  con- 
tend for  that  construction  of  the  Rule  in  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  thir^  -  ••*  *'  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman^s  Qut  able  to 

state  that  Sir.  Fisli,  theUnit* M  cretary 

of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  w  ho  vi  mi  also  one 
of  the  ComnussioncTs,  has  oxpresscd  iin  opinion 
that  it  xi^ovM  be  advantageous  if  the  two  Go^ 
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yenmients  were  to  make  a  joint  dedazatioii  which 
should  place  the  meaning  of  this  Rule  beyond  all 
chance  of  misconstruction." — [3  Samard,  ccvi. 
1904.] 

This  Eule,  therefore,  had  not  been 
made  a  week  before  it  became  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  both  Governments,  to 
have  an  explanatory  document,  and  he 
supposed,  if  the  intention  expressed  by 
Mr.  Fish  was  carried  out,  that  such  a 
document  existed,  for  these  words  were 
uttered  on  the  12th  of  June,  1871,  more 
than  a  year  before  the  Arbitration  com- 
menced. The  Prime  Minister  went  on 
to  say — 

"  I  believe  that  communications  have  been  en- 
tered into  between  some  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioners and  some  of  the  United  States'  Commis- 
sioners and  other  distinguished  authorities  in 
America  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  have  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  is 
that  which  the  contracting  parties  themselves 
attach  to  them."— [/4irf.] 

A  more  unsatisfactory  condition  than 
that  revealed  by  this  Question  and  answer 
could  not  be  conceived,  for  it  was  evident 
— ^if  he  might  be  allowed  to  use  so 
homely  an  image — ^that  the  kettle  leaked 
before  it  was  put  on  the  fire  at  all ;  the 
ship  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  time  it 
was  launched,  and  the  moment  she  came 
to  be  tried  all  her  seams  opened  and  the 
water  flowed  in  at  every  point.  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer  had  not,  however, 
anticipated  the  full  effect  of  tJiis  position 
till  he  got  to  Geneva,  when  he  made  the 
striking  and  eloquent  protest  quoted  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy)  urging  that  the  Rules  were 
intended  to  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  principles  of  international  law. 
What  was  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing' s  reply  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  England  as  having  an  admittedly 
constitutional  Government ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gushing,  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States,  this  was  a  mistake,  for 
Mr.  Cuahing  regarded  Italy,  Brazil, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  as 
constitutional  countries,  but  held  that 
England  could  not  come  within  that 
category,  Parliament  having  an  arbi- 
tiary  ^ower  of  banishing  and  trying  a 
^ing,  mtioducing  a  new  dynasty,  chang- 
ing Uio  State  religion,  and  confiscating 
the  gootbi  of  the  Church.  Such  a  reign 
iVi  that  Mr.  Cushing  considered  a  rigime 
of  deiipousm.  Mr.  Gushing  went  on  to 
iii'guo,  >a:ith  xeforeubo^  to  the  BiUe,  that 
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he  could  recognise  no  diligence  but 
the  diligence  prescribed  by  tiie  Treaty, 
and  that  Sir  Boundell  Pabner  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish  Bules  of  **  due 
diligence  which  were  outside  of  the 
Treaty — a  path  on  which  it  was  then 
too  late  to  enter — and  the  American 
counsel  took  his  stand  on  the  explicit 
words  of  the  Treaty,  which  subordinated 
general  international  law  to  the  com- 
pact of  the  three  Rules — ^which  was  re- 
trospective— and  which  expressly  applied 
due  ''diligence  "  to  the  special  cases  con- 
templated by  these  Rules.  The  Arbi- 
trators seemed  to  have  held  the  view  of 
Mr.  Gushing,  and  not  that  which  was 
put  forward  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  in  the 
Award  of  the  Arbitrators  there  were  laid 
down  three  of  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciples which  it  was  ever  endeavoured  to 
incorporate  into  the  law  of  nations.  In- 
deed, as  regarded  the  Motion,  this  was 
an  undefended  case,  for  his  right  hon. 
Friend  ^Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  not  said 
a  word  m  defence  of  any  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Award.  What,  for  instance,  did 
the  Award  say  about  coal  ?  Under  the 
second  Rule  it  was  held  that  the  sup- 
plying of  coal  in  limited  quantities  con- 
verted a  neutral  country  into  a  *^  base  of 
operations,"  because  such  supplies  would 
assist  a  vessel  to  sail.  But  if  coal  was 
contraband  for  that  reason,  sails  miist 
be  contraband  also,  and  masts,  and  even 
water ;  and  how,  then,  was  such  a  Rule 
to  be  carried  out?  It  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  turning  the  whole  country 
into  a  belligerent  Excise,  and  having  an 
exciseman  stationed  in  every  ship  to  see 
that  no  article  was  supplied  to  a  belli- 
gerent vessel,  or  even  exported  in  order 
to  be  put  on  board  such  a  vessel.  It 
was  idle  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
consequence  of  the  second  Rule.  The 
casting  vote  of  Count  Sclopis  in  the  case 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  expressly  given 
under  that  Rule,  and,  in  his  judgment, 
in  the  case  of  the  Florida  he  also  dwelt 
on  the  question  of  coal.  Mr.  Adams 
was  extremely  cautious  not  to  commit 
himself  on  the  subject  of  coal,  as  would 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Blue  Book, 
and  the  infinite  danger  we  incurred 
under  the  Award  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  very  last  day  the  Arbitrators 
sat,  Viscount  Itajuba,  who  had  signed 
the  Award,  entered  a  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  coal,  because  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  safe  to  supply 
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ooal  in  some  quantities,  showing  that 
under  the  Award  it  could  not  be  supplied 
at  all.  But  the  Article  went  further ;  it 
went  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  what  con- 
stituted a  baee  of  opera tionSj  and  ex- 
tended that  doiitriuo  to  every  transaction 
whatsoever  that  could  bo  entered  into 
with  respecft  to  a  belligerent  vessel. 
Therein  lay  the  infinite  danger  of  the 
doctrine;  and  it  extended  not  only  to 
Toesels  like  the  Alabama ,  but  to  the  com- 
mifiaioned  ships  of  the  oldest  established 
nations  in  the  world.  It  applied  to  the 
French  fleet  and  to  the  British  fleet. 
Suppose  there  was  wai*  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  that  the  French  fleet 
coaled  or  watered  at  Heligoland,  the 
German  Government  would  have  a  right 
under  the  Award  to  make  us  responsible 
for  everything  that  occurred  in  conso- 
quenco.  We  could  not  be  safe  under 
these  oir  cum  stances  unless  we  forbade 
the  exportation — he  might  almost  say, 
the  trade  in  coal  altogether — not  only  in 
England,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  Why,  they  were 
about  to  pay  in  the  case  of  the  She  nan- 
doah  a  million  of  money  for  the  acts  of 
officials  in  Australia  over  whom  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  had  no  control 
whatever.  Could  anything  be  con- 
ceived more  monstrous  or  fraught  with 
greater  danger  to  us  than  such  a  doc- 
trine was?  He  paased  to  the  second 
point — the  doctrine  as  to  commissioned 
vessels.  That  doctrine  it  was  impossible 
for  a  civilized  nation  to  receive.  K  the 
Arbitrators  had  taken  the  wise  and 
prudent  course  of  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  vessel  illegally  armed 
originally  ought  to  have  been  excluded 
fi*om  the  ports  of  that  country  from 
which  she  had  obtained  her  armaments, 
they  would  have  enunciated  a  principle 
which  though  not  established  m  inter- 
national laWy  was  wise  in  itself,  and 
might  be  received  by  civilized  nations. 
But  what  they  said  was  that  under  the 
first  Rule  commissioned  vessels  of  war 
were  to  be  seized  and  their  departure 
prevented.  It  was  true  that  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
said  that  was  not  what  the  Bule  meant. 
But  the  Rule  was  so  ambiguous  that  it 
did  not  exclude  such  a  construction,  and 
the  Arbitrators  j)Iaced  that  construction 
upon  it.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Yice  President  of  the  Council  (Mr,  W,  E, 
Forster)  had  asked  why  in  the  world 
thev  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  do 


anything  in  this  matter  ?  Why,  a  war 
might  break  out  in  Europe  to-morrow, 
and  commissioned  vessels  of  one  or  other 
of  the  belligerents  might  obtain  coal  or 
water  in  one  of  our  ports.  Under  the 
Rule  they  were  bound  to  sei^e  such  ves- 
sels, but  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  of  1870  they  were  bound  not  to  seize 
them.  What  would  be  the  position  of 
England  if  one  belligerent  demanded 
that  under  the  Rule  the  vessels  should 
be  seized,  while  the  other,  to  whom  the 
ships  belonged,  demanded  that  under 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  they  should 
be  let  go  free  ?  How  could  they  escape 
a  quarrel  with  one  or  the  other  under 
such  circumstances?  If  they  were  not 
going  to  condemn  the  Rule,  then  they 
ought  at  once  to  su9i>end  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  and  repeal  the 
32nd  section  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act.  But  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  lihe  Award  was  a  thing  which  no 
nation  would  stand.  Suppose  the  British 
fleet  in  time  of  war  took  in  some  coal  or 
water  at  a  neutral  port,  and  our  adver- 
sary should  call  upon  the  neutral  Govem- 
m.ent  to  seize  it.  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  British  fleet  would  allow  itself 
to  be  seized?  Or  suppose  the  French 
fleet,  in  a  war  with  Germany,  should 
take  in  coals  at  Heligoland,  and  after- 
wards anchor  in  the  Downs.  Ought  the 
German  Qt)vernment,  under  the  Awards  to 
have  power  to  insist  on  our  seizing  that 
fleet,  or,  in  other  words,  to  insist  on  our 
instantly  declaring  war  against  France? 
And  this  was  the  doctrine  that  was  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  nations !  He 
now  passed  to  the  question  of  *  *  due  dili- 
gence.** He  admitted  that  the  phrase 
was  an  ambiguous  one,  and  one  difficult 
to  define;  but  what  he  complained  of 
was  that  the  Arbitrators  had  attempted 
to  define  it,  and  had  given  it  a  wrong 
definition.  They  said  that  the  diligence 
was  to  be  proportionate  to  the  risk  of  the 
belligerent,  [Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  :  In 
exact  pityortion. ]  His  right  hon.  Fiiend 
reminded  him  of  a  word  he  had  omitted. 
It  was  to  be  "exactly  proportionate**  to 
the  risk  of  the  belligerent.  What  did 
Mr.  Adams  say  upon  that  point  ?  Speak- 
ing of  due  diligence,  he  said — 

"This  may  natimilly  grow  out  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
lw!lligerentfi,  which  ought  properly  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  struggle  which  took 
place  in  America  *  due  diligence '  in  regard  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  one  of  the  bellige- 
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xenta  meant  a  very  diffSBrent  thing  from  the  same 
words  applied  to  the  other." 

That  waa  a  true  commentary  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Award,  and  that  was  what 
each  belligerent  would  say  if  this  doc- 
trine were  allowed.  "My  commercial 
interests,"  they  would  each  say,  **are 
very  different  from  those  of  my  adver- 
sary. You  must,  therefore,  carry  out 
the  law  on  a  totally  different  principle 
with  respect  to  him  and  to  me."  The 
true  rule  was  impartiality  of  action. 
They  could  not  attempt  to  reach  equality 
of  result.  That  had  always  been  the 
principle  of  international  law.  They 
could  not  enter  into  the  constantly  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  the  belligerents, 
but  they  could  be  perfectly  impartial  in 
their  action  to  both,  and  leave  the  result 
to  be  what  it  might.  Each  and  every 
one  of  those  doctrines  violated  some  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  by  each  the  position  of  neutrality 
was  made  absolutely  intolerable.  But 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
said  they  were  not  bound  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Award.  He  replied  that  if  they 
did  not  protest  against  them,  they  were 
necessarily  bound  by  them.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  tiie  Exchequer  said  the  other 
night  that  the  position  of  the  Arbitrators 
was  not  judicial.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  wrong  in  that  opi- 
nion. The  Treaty  declared  that  they 
were  to  find,  with  reference  to  each  ship, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Rule  agreed  upon.  Any- 
thing more  judicial  than  the  position  in 
which  the  Arbitrators  were  placed  it  was 
not  easy  to  conceive.  But  then  it  was 
said  that  one  case  did  not  bind  another, 
and  that  was  true  in  reference  to  muni- 
cipal law.  When,  however,  they  came 
to  deal  with  international  law,  how  did 
they  argue  ?  Why,  they  referred  to  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Stowell,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  or  Chancellor  Kent,  as  here- 
after— if  they  were  not  now  repudiated — 
nations  would  refer  to  the  principles  laid 
down  at  Geneva,  and  rely  upon  them  in 
support  of  their  claims  and  arguments. 
They  could  not  separate  the  Award  from 
the  Rules.  They  were  like  Coke  upon 
Littletony  you  could  not  separate  the 
commentary  from  the  text.  Or  they 
might  be  likened  to  the  Siamese  twins — 
if  you  endeavoured  to  disjoin  them  you 
must  kill  one,  and  probably  would  kill 
both.  In  one  form  or  another  it  behoved 
the  House  of  Commons  to  r^udiate  the 
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doctrine  of  ihe  Award.  If  they  did  not, 
the  condition  of  neutrals  would  be  intol- 
erable and  the  area  of  war  would  be 
extended.  They  should  do  it  now  in 
time  of  peace,  for  in  time  of  war  it  would 
be  too  late.  If,  however,  they  took  that 
step  now,  and  a  war  arose  in  Europe  six 
months  hence,  should  a  claim  be  made 
against  them  Ihiey  could  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  accepted,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  protested  gainst,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Award.  When  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  speaking  on 
the  question  of  conciliation  there  came 
into  his  reooUection  a  great  speech — one 
of  the  greatest  on  international  law 
which  the  records  of  Parliament  pos- 
sessed— ^he  alluded  to  a  speech  by  ford 
Ghrenville  upon  the  great  Maritime 
Treaty  of  1 801 .  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  the  other  night  made  a 
claim  which,  speaking  from  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House^  he  c6ttld  not  altoge- 
ther yield.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  Lord  Grenville 
for  the  Conservative  party,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  remembered  the 
fact  that  Lord  Grenville  declined  to  join 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  last  Administration  be- 
cause Mr.  Pitt  was  not  in  a  x>osition  to 
take  Mr.  Fox  into  the  Government.  He 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  fair 
compromise  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  permit  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House.  Lord  Gren- 
ville, then,  commenting  in  1801,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  upon  the 
Treaty  with  Russia,  said — 

"Conciliation  is  indeed  desirable;  it  is  so 
always,  and  it  is  now  indispensably  necessar\^  as 
our  last  resource  against  certain  and  imminent 
danger.  But  to  conciliate,  by  the  surrender  of 
just  rights  and  of  essential  interests,  to  purchase 
present  ease  by  the  sacrifice  of  future  strength, 
IB  a  system  which  all  experience,  and  all  historj* 
have  condemned ,  a  system  not  less  impolitic  and 
ruinous  in  its  effects  than  it  is  weak  and  dis- 
graceful in  its  principle.  But  in  the  present 
case,  one  sentiment  alone  can  prevail  both  in 
Gh:'eat  Britain  and  in  Russia.  The  desire  of  every 
friend  of  peace,  and  every  lover  of  j  ustice,  through- 
out the  world,  must  be  the  same.  All  must  con- 
cur in  wishing  that  a  precise  and  uncijuivocal 
arrangement  on  all  the  matters  to  which  this 
treaty  has  relation,  may  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  dispositions  of  friendship,  between  those  to 
whom  Europe  still  looks  for  its  preservation, 
and  may  stifle  the  seeds  of  everj-  possible  differ- 
ence which  conld  either  interrupt  their  present 
harmony,  or  embanass  their  future  exertions. 
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By  looad  imd  uncertain  Btipulations  on  these 
important  ecmoenis  no  iaieresi  is  promoted*  no 
right  is  asaerted,  no  principle  is  finally  c«tab- 
lifihed.  From  amliigiiity  and  dtmht  confusion 
and  dijwrord  only  can  arise." — [Hmatani — I'arL 
History,  xxxri.  2^6.] 

This  was  language  worthy  th^  groat  est 
Foreign  Minister  whom,  he  believed, 
England  ever  possessed,  and  if  they 
were  to  repudiate  these  uncertain  and 
ambiguous  principles  in  what  way  was 
it  to  be  done  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
They  could,  but  would  they  protest 
against  the  Rules  ?  The  Lord  Chief 
Jusftice  of  England  had  already  done 
this  in  the  masterly  document  he  had 
dr&wn  up.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tho  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tho 
other  day  took  liim  (Mr,  Harcourt)  to 
task  for  aaying  that  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice was  upon  the  Geneva  Arbiti'ation 
the  representative  and  the  vindioator  of 
the  honour  and  the  conduct  of  England, 
and  it  was  further  alleged  against  him 
(Mr.  Harcourt)  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  he  had  imputed  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  conduct  inconsistent  with 
his  position.  It  was,  however,  a  suigular 
fact  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
emce  received  the  thanks  of  the  Queen, 
_which  were  directed  to  be  presented  to 
jm  by  the  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
itpress  ground  that  he  had  seen  to  the 
Interests  of  England  upon  the  Arbitra- 
ion.  Further,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
i  directed  in  another  part  of  his  in- 
actions to  defend  the  character  of 
Lord  KuBsell,  which  he  also  did  in  the 
Kmment  to  which  he  had  just  referred, 
iat  he  would  suggest  that  Her  Ma* 
Bty*s  Grovemment  might  do  would  be 
I  send  the  Rules  to  foreign  countries  ac- 
ampanied  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ijord 
Chief  Justice,  and  say  that  the  judg- 
ment expresed  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  matter.  The  only  difficulty 
about  such  a  course  was  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  commenced , 
with  something  like  a  condemnation  of 
the  Rules  themselves,  and  that  might  in- 
troduce difficulty  and  confusion.  What, 
then,  were  they  to  do  with  the  Rulet  ? 
They  had  never  held  water  from  the 
iu-st.  The  question  addressed  by  tho 
Fl-ime  Minister  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
and  to  which  he  had  already  referred, 
showed  that  the  Rules  were  conmdered 
imBafje  and  required  to  be  explained  In 
order  to  be  understood,  and  carefnlly 
guarded  in  order  that  they  might  not  bo 


dangerous.  Tho  experience  of  tho  Arbi- 
tration had  shown  that  they  had  grown 
more  leaky  than  ever.  The  liuleBiHiuM 
not  be  patched,  and  were  not  worth 
mending,  but  were,  as  a  matter  of  fm^t, 
a  piece  of  careless  juridical  sHp^slnp. 
The  best  thing  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  do  would  be  to  withdraw 
them  and  ask  the  concurrence  of  tho 
United  States  Government  in  aucb  a 
course.  And  he  thought  there  would  bo 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  cou(*iu"- 
rence.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  United  States  was  no  more  fond  of 
the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Award 
than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
could  be.  Lot  them  apply  diplomatically 
to  the  United  States  Government,  after 
due  consideration,  to  draw  up  Rulen 
which  should  be  worthy  tlio  oocasioTi  and 
worthy  the  object  for  which  tho  Rubfi 
were  originally  drawn.  There  wwo 
great  jurists  in  this  country  in  the  per* 
sons  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  tho 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  ho  venturnd  to  say 
that  the  opinions  of  Bir  Roundell  ralrnfjr 
were  the  opinions  of  the  Lcjrd  Cliaucdllor. 
In  America  there  were  jurinta  worthy 
the  school  of  Marshall,  of  Btory,  of 
Kent,  and  of  Wheaton,  and  he  had  nn 
doubt  that  if  America  were  properly 
applied  to  hor  Government  would  assist 
in  the  drawing  of  rules  which  could  bo 
offered  without  explanation  or  protest 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  world.  Tho 
policy  of  the  United  Rtatns  had  always 
been  a  policy  of  nmitrnlity  fVom  this  tiiuo 
of  Washington  dnwnwardft,  and  they 
had  never  been  driven  out  of  it  except 
by  the  exigencies  of  civil  discord.  In 
fact,  he  thought  they  had  gone  a  littln 
too  far  in  this  direction.  Wo  had  oovnr 
bern  desirous  to  cut  down  oxtremoly  tlie 
belHgerent  righti*  of  so  great  a  naval 
jK)wer  as  England;  and  proposals  to 
aboliah  the  law  of  blockiyle,  and  tho 
right  to  capture  private  propi  1 1  i, 

wore  demands  to  which  Kui;:]  ' 

nevortoyUld.  Iiithi'DrMhi 
we  mada  gr^t  eonct^fiHim 
— thane  oonoeanionii  wern  rea^jjoibhs  iiud 
had  worked  fatiafaotorily ,  but,  nnff*r- 
tunately,  the  tandoney  of  i\ww  Huim  of 
the  Treaty  of  Waaliinpion  wan  to  rfTviTi* 
tho  whole  Htraam  of  civilization.     Kvttry 
stop  bdbro  had  baon  in  favour  ^.f  -n. 
larging  the  lighiM  of  nfiilral^ 
intf  thiiff  poMtion;   but  th»»    i .      ,r   M 
Waafainfftob    inada    tho    Nindiiionii    of 
oMtlmU^  io  intoiarabla  tliat  ha   wtm 
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firmly  convinced  that  if  the  Eules  were 
passed  into  the  law  of  nations  there 
would  be  no  condition  endurable  for  any 
State  except  the  condition  of  an  ally, 
and  when  a  war  broke  out  there  would 
be  no  condition  for  any  Government  to 
consider  except  which  should  be  the  side 
it  was  to  take  in  the  coming  war.  This 
legislation  seemed  to  be  a  legislation 
against  the  principles  of  neutrality  and 
dangerous  to  the  future  prospects  of 
peace  to  mankind.  With  that  conviction, 
totally  irrespective  of  any  consideration 
of  parties,  he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  said,  the  House 
and  the  Government  ought  to  pause 
before  accepting  the  dangerous  advice 
which  had  been  given  by  the  last 
speaker  (Mr.  Harcourt).  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Motion  before  the 
House  entirely  ignored,  as  our  states- 
men had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
ignoring,  the  greatest  danger  which 
threatened  the  maritime  greatness  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  direction  which 
the  efforts  to  avert  that  danger  should 
take.  During  the  last  American  War  a 
few  Alahamas  practically  drove  the  flag 
of  the  second  maritime  Power  in  the 
world  from  the  seas.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  70  ships  which  the  Alabama 
sank  or  burnt  at  sea  that  did  this.  It 
was  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  she  deterred 
shippers  from  shipping  in  American 
bottoms,  and  thus  compelled  the  Ame- 
rican shipowners  either  to  lay  up  their 
valuable  ships  or  to  make  a  forced  sale 
of  them  to  foreigners.  The  danger 
which  the  Motion  was  framed  to  guard 
against,  appeared  to  him  to  be  unreal. 
There  was  very  little  danger  that  other 
nations,  and  least  of  all  America,  until 
recently  the  advocate  of  the  extreme 
licence  of  offensive  neutrality,  would  in- 
sist upon  maintaining  rules  or  interpre- 
tations of  international  law  enforcing  too 
strict  an  observance  of  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality. There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  greatest  danger — nay,  the  cer- 
tainty— that  the  naval  greatness  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  it  was  dependent  on  her 
Mercantile  Marine,  would  receive  a  fatal 
blow  in  the  first  war  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  unless  she  availed  herself  of 
the  peculiarly  favourable  position  in 
which  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and 
the  Arbitration  of  Geneva  had  placed 
this  country  for  supplying  precautions 
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which  were  neglected  in  the  Dedaraiion 
of  Paris.  He  urged  on  the  House  and 
the  Government  diat  it  would  be  fatal 
not  to  guard  against  the  dangers  to 
which  the  precedents  of  the  late  Ame- 
rican War,  cominff  after  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  had  exposed  the  maritime  great- 
ness of  England.  By  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal, .  England  had  lost  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  what  was  previously 
the  advantage  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion. Now  the  commerce  of  the  East 
to  Europe  would  naturally  stop  at 
Odessa,  Trieste,  and  Marseilles,  instead 
of  coming  on  to  England  to  go  back  to 
Europe.  Everybody  prophesied  that 
this  would  be  thO'Ceise ;  and  it  was  only 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  ship 
and  steamboat  owners,  Jbacked  by  the 
great  capital  of  England,  which  had 
enabled  this  country  to  maintain,  as  it 
had  so  far  done,  its  mercantile  and 
maritime  position  in  those  waters  ;  but  if 
we  permitted,  as  we  were  in  danger  of 
permitting,  a  large  portion  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  of  England  to  be  transferred 
to  other  countries,  would  it  be  possible  to 
recover  such  loss  of  our  position  against 
the  additional  ^^ographical  difficulties 
with  which  we  shoiud  have  to  contend  ? 
Liverpool,  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle 
were  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
maritime  companies  into  whose  hands 
so  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  was  passing.  But  when,  under 
the  influence  of  numerous  Alahamas, 
we  had  changed  the  points  of  departure 
for  Eastern  fleets,  and  Marseilles  had 
taken  the  place  of  Southampton,  and  so 
on,  would  it  be  possible  to  recover  this  ? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  dispossess  foreign 
maritime  nations  when  they  had  once 
got  hold  of  a  trade  so  naturally  their 
own  ?  The  Motion  regarded  only  the 
effect  of  the  Washington  Rules  upon  us 
when  we  were  neutrals.  But  they  must 
also  be  considered  in  respect  to  cases  in 
which  we  might  be  beUigerents.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  to  us  as  neutrals 
they  were  no  intolerable  burden,  and 
that  to  us  as  beUigerents  they  were  ex- 
ceptionally favourable,  and  even  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  marine  and  commerce 
in  the  event  of  war.  These  Rules  only 
threw  upon  us  the  duty  of  enforcing 
our  own  laws  as  they  now  stood  with 
the  same  business-like  diligence  which 
we  should  certainly  use  if  our  own  inte- 
rests were  directly  at  stake  by  the  fitting 
out  of  a  ship  in  our  own  ports  for  the 
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purpose  of  attacVing  our  own  commerce ; 
and  unless  we  could  obtain  this  justice 
from  other  nations  our  carrying  trade 
muet  pass,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  irrevocably  pass,  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations  on  the  first  war.  So 
long  as  neutrality  was  imperfect,  its 
violations  were  always  likely  to  irritate 
a  belligerent  to  declare  war  against  a 
neutral.  In  the  late  American  Civil 
War  we  were  very  near — ^few  who  were 
"im connected  with  America  knew  how 
near — affording  a  most  fatal  proof  of 
this.  Did  the  remonstrancea  and  threats 
of  the  Northern  States  incline  us  to 
declare  war  against  them  ?  But  he 
would  point  out  the  danger  of  war  which 
we  ran,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
after  the  escape  of  the  Alabama ,  but 
before  the  Award  of  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
trators. Was  it  not  evident  that  not 
only  Russia,  but  even  the  minor  Powers 
thought  they  might  hold  an  offensive 
tone  towards  England,  because  they  be* 
lieved,  most  erroneously,  that  she  would 
not  go  to  war  while  America  was  watch- 
ing to  avenge  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  f 
Would  Kussia  have  abrogated  the  Black 
Sea  Convention  in  the  abrupt  way  she 
did  had  she  not  entertained  this  idea? 
Was  not,  then,  that  erroneous  idea  just 
the  very  thing  to  lead  to  war  ?  Before 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856,  Eng- 
land in  her  twofold  capacity  of  possess- 
ing the  greatest  Naval  Power  in  the 
world,  and  of  poBsessingtho  largest  Mer- 
jicantile  Marine  in  the  world,  claimed  and 
lerased  not  only  enormous  power  of 
crippling  the  commerce  of  any  nation 
which  might  be  at  war  with  her,  but 
also  of  protecting  and  carrying  on  her 
own  commerce.  The  Declaration  of 
Paris  deprived  her  of  most  of  the  power 
of  crippling  the  commerce  of  another 
country,  and  of  most  of  the  power  of 
protecting  her  own  Mercantile  Marine 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  commerce. 
Now  the  rights  claimed  by  England  fre- 
quently brought  her  into  collision  with 
neutrals^  and  occasionally  into  war  with 
them,  and  therefore  it  was  wise  to  aban- 
don them.  But  just  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment the  position  which  other  countries, 
and  the  position  which  this  country  oc- 
cupied before  the  Declaration  of  Paris^ 
with  the  position  which  they  now  re- 
spectively occupy.  Before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  we  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  capturing  ships  and  cargoes 
belonging  to  any  enemy  under  any  flag; 


and  practically  our  gi^eat  Naval  Eorce 
gave  ua  the  power  of  almost  annihilating 
the  commerce  of  our  enemy.  By  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  we  surrendered  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of 
our  enemy,  except  by  an  effectual  block- 
ade, or  when  carried  on  under  its  own 
flag.  What,  then,  would  now  happen  to 
our  enemy  in  case  of  war  ?  Simply,  it 
would  carry  on  its  commerce  under  neu- 
tral flags,  and  sell  its  own  ships  to  neu- 
trals, which  most  nations  would  be  en- 
abled to  do  without  too  great  a  sacrifice; 
because  the  number  of  ships  owned  by 
any  nation,  except  England,  were  not  of 
greater  value  than  capital  available  for 
ship-owning  coidd  be  found  to  purchase. 
The  House  would  see  at  once,  therefore, 
that  our  power  of  injuring  an  enemy 
waa  enormously  reduced;  and,  indeed, 
except  as  regarded  blockade,  was  per- 
fectly insignificant  as  to  any  possible 
effect  upon  the  resources  of  an  enemy, 
and,  consequently,  upon  its  power  or 
willingness  to  go  on  with  the  war.  Now, 
what  was  formerly  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  a  war,  and  what  would  its  posi- 
tion be  now  ?  Formerly  cargoes  were 
liable  to  seizure  wherever  found,  and 
under  whatever  flag  they  were  shipped. 
It  therefore  was  the  custom  to  ship  in 
British  bottoms,  and  to  wait  for  a  British 
convoy,  which  our  great  naval  power 
enabled  us  to  give.  Now,  if  ampped 
under  a  neutral  flag,  our  commerce  would 
be  free  from  capture,  and,  as  long  as  any 
neutral  ships  were  available,  no  one 
would  wait  for  a  convoy  in  order  to  ship 
in  a  British  ship  any  valuable  cargo  j  for, 
in  addition  to  waiting,  he  would  have  to 

Eay  a  higher  premium  for  insurance  tlian 
e  would  pay  in  a  neutral  bottom.  There- 
fore, as  every  shipowner  knew,  the  days 
of  convoy  were  absolutely  at  an  end. 
And  if  the  precedents  of  the  Alabama 
and  the  Florida  could  not  be  gimrdod 
against ;  if  ships  of  war  could  be  fitted 
out  and  allowed  to  sail  from  neutral  ports 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  England, 
every  practical  shipowner  knew  that  the 
Mercantile  Marine  of  England  would  be 
driven  from  the  seas.  A  certain  small 
portion  of  her  ships  might  find  employ- 
ment by  canying  cargoes  of  small  value 
on  which  the  rate  of  freight  was  of  more 
imiTortance  than  the  rate  of  premium  of 
insurance.  Eor  a  time  a  certain  portion 
of  her  ships  would  be  necessarily  em- 
ployed, because  there  would  not  bo  neu- 
tral vessels  to  do  the  work.    But  the 
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grmtgr  piui  of  lliem  would  liare  to  be 
uid  itp  or  Bold  at  a  romoiu  loiB  to  fiveign- 
eri,  vx  we  ooold  not  oontmne  to  cany 
on  a  trade  in  which  our  ihipownan  would 
be  at  a  diaadrantage  of  nunre  than  30  or 
40  per  cent  aato  net  reaolta  as  compared 
wita  Ibreign  ahipowners.  Wh«i  Ame- 
rica waa  at  war  the  quantity  of  ships 
whic^  the  had  to  sell  fbond  a  fair  market 
without  any  ruinous  reduction  of  price, 
because  the  number  was  not  excessiTe, 
and  the  shipowning  power  and  capital 
of  England  were  there  to  buy  the  ships. 
But  who  is  to  buy  the  enormous  mercan- 
tile marine  of  England  ?  You  would 
have  to  ofikr  ruinous  concessions  to  in- 
duce people  to  do  80.  So  that  the  loss 
of  England  would  not  only  be  on  a  much 
larger  amount  of  property  than  the  loss 
inflicted  by  such  a  process  upon  any 
other  country,  but  the  proportionate  losis 
on  every  pound  would  be  greater.  Per- 
haps he  Bnould  be  told  that  the  American 
Navy  was  entirely  engaged  in  blockad- 
ing, and,  therefore,  did  not  care  to  catch 
the  Alabama,  and  that  our  immense  naval 
power  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  any  such  attempts  in  future. 
Now,  he  quite  admitted  that  our  Navy 
would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
the  Navies  of  any  other  nation;  but  if 
Alabamoi  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  fitted 
out  in  neutral  ports,  he  believed  that 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  would 
be  beyond  its  power.  We  should  have 
to  deal  not  with  one,  two,  or  three  of 
such  vessels ;  and  the  style  of  vessels 
which  we  were  now  building  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  shores  and  for  naval  war- 
fare were  entirely  unsuited  to  perform 
the  minor  duties  of  the  police  of  the  sea. 
Captains  and  Warriors  were  too  expen- 
sive and  cumbrous  to  do  the  work  of 
catching  Alahamas.  It  would  require  an 
immense  number  of  light  ships  of  war, 
especially  built  for  the  purpose,  to  per- 
form this  duty.  Steamers  could  now  be 
built  with  such  small  consumption  of  fuel 
that  they  could  keep  the  seas  .without 
coming  into  port  for  months  and  months; 
and  imless  such  a  steamer  comes  into 
port  how  were  you  to  find  her?  She 
would  appear,  say,  first  in  the,  track  of 
the  Atlantic  trade,  burning  or  sinking 
half-a-dozen  ships,  and  putting  their 
crows  in  the  last  vessel  captured;  and 
then,  before  that  vessel  could  reach  a 
port  and  give  the  alarm,  she  would  be 
half-way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  capturing 
on  her  way  some  of  our  Eastern  mer- 
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cantila  fleet;  and  befive  betnjiai^ 
pnsitifln  tiieie  be  in  Hie  Paeifie.  It ' 
not  the  mimber  id  rem^  destroyed; 
commerce  was  very  sensitive;  the  margin 
ioft  profit  in  shipowning  was  not  Uage, 
and  by  enhancing  rates  <^  insurance  it 
would  compel  the  laying  up  at  the  sale 
of  the  ships.  He  n^ed  not  attempt  to 
show  that  the  maintenance  <^  oar  Mer- 
cantile Marine  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  greatness  as  a 
maritime  nation  ;  but  he  bought  he  had 
shown  the  immense  loss  which  would 
be  inflicted  upon  England  by  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  late  American  war,  unless 
they  were  cancelled  by  the  new  Bules  of 
maritime  international  law  which  had 
been  laid  down,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  be  adhered  to.  The  Washington 
Bules  simply  adopted  the  principles 
which  we  adopted  in  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  of  1870,  and  made  them 
internationally  binding.  They  were 
wholly  in  our  favour  as  compared  with 
any  other  country,  in  proportion  as  our 
marine  and  commerce  were  the  greatest. 
No  country  had  so  much  to  gain  by  their 
enforcement;  none  had  anything  com- 
parable to  lose  by  their  neglect.  The 
real  question  was  whether  we  "were  to 
sacrifice  this  safety,  which  we  had  ob- 
tained after  such  tedious  negotiations 
and  at  so  heavy  a  cost,  and  which  only 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  America 
had  given  us  the  chance  of  obtaining,  in 
order  that  exceptional  profits  might  be 
made  in  a  few  shipbuilding  yards,  in 
violation  of  the  intention  of  our  own 
laws.  As  a  practical  man  of  business, 
he  would  say  a  word  upon  the  well- 
meaning  but  fallacious  arguments  which 
have  been  used  by  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers  about  protecting  our  manufac- 
tures. Nobody  built  a  ship  of  war  on 
speculation.  There  were  too  few  cus- 
tomers for  such  an  article,  and  it  was 
perfectly  easy  for  any  man  who  was 
Duilding  a  ship  of  war  for  a  nation  with 
which  we  were  at  peace  to  give  indubit- 
able evidence  that  he  was  so  doing.  In 
following  the  shibboleth  of  non-inter- 
ference with  trade  and  manufactures  we 
were  in  danger  of  licensing  the  building 
of  pirates.  It  would  have  been  better, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  all  great 
maritime  coimtries,  especially  Great 
Britain,  to  extend  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  so  as  to  protect  from  capture  all 
private  ships  and  goods,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  attempt  to  force  a  blockade  or 
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in  tUe  case  of  actual  military  necessity. 
But  it  would  be  madneBs  to  throw  away 
an  interpretation  of  international  law 
which,  though  for  the  moment  against  us^ 
^emed  contrived  for  our  epecial  benefit 
in  the  long  run.  Having  felt  the  in- 
convenience of  an  abuse  of  neutrality, 
the  Americans  had  contended  for  the 
stricteet  precautions  against  such  abuse 
in  the  future.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  found  ourselves  in  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  wishing  to  limit  belligerent  rights 
and  of  feeling  the  difficulties  of  neu- 
trality. Next  time  our  positions  might 
be  reversed.  He  thought  he  detected 
in  the  cautious  manner  in  which  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  alluded  to  this 
subject  last  night  a  warning  to  those  who 
might  not  see  as  far  as  he  did  during  the 
late  American  War.  Hetnistedthe  Oppo- 
sition would  imitate  that  patriotic  and 
statesmanlike  forethought  which  he  so 
CMJUspicuously  displayed  thi*oughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  American  War,  and 
for  which  this  country  ought  for  ever  to 
be  grateful  to  him.  In  conclusion,  he  en- 
treated the  Government,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  not  to  lose  the  present  favour- 
able opportunity  of  inducing  other  na- 
tions to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  Rules 
that  would  prevent  practices  which  had 
never  abridged  war  a  single  day,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to  in- 
crease its  evils  and  to  extend  its  area. 
Such  a  course  would  be  not  only  just  and 
humane,  but  in  the  end  would  prove  to 
have  been  such  a  course  as  experience 
and  sound  statesmanship  alike  dictated. 
He  therefore  entreated  the  Government 
not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr, 
Harcourt). 

Mb.  GEEGOEY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  ^Mr.  Rathbono)p 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  treated  the 
question  purely  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  but  it  was  one  of  much  wider 
Bcope  and  much  greater  importance.  It 
was  a  question  wMch  involved  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  peace  and  war. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  no 
such  mutuality  of  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Award  as  was  maintained 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  This  country 
possessed  ports  and  estuaries  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  globe- 
In  these  ports  and  eatuaries  vessels  might 
be  equipped,  and  from  them  expeditions 
might  sail  which  might  bring  us,  in  spite 
of  all  we  could  do  to  maintain  our  neu- 


trality, within  the  terms  of  the  Awards 
and  expose  us  to  the  claims  of  bellige- 
rents. And  here  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing liis  surprise  at  the  way  in  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to 
meet,  or  rather  to  avoid,  the  issue  raised 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  X'^niversity  of  Oxford  (Mr, 
G.  Hardy).  He  should  have  thought 
that  Her  Majesty ^e  Government  would 
have  been  glad  to  take  on  thi^  subject 
the  opinion  of  the  country  as  manifested 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ho  could 
not  but  believe  that  if  they  had  done  so 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  led  to  this  Treaty  we  should 
have  heard  but  little  of  the  disputes  in 
which  we  were  now  involved,  and  which 
had  occupied  our  thoughts  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parhament.  What  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr,  W.  E,  Porster)  to  say  was,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  entered 
into  a  Correspondence  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  some  joint  agi-eement  as  to  the  Eules, 
and  that  this  correspondence  had  now 
ceased,  and  was  in  abeyance.  But  that 
seemed  to  be  very  much  the  position  in 
which  this  counti'y  was  placed  at  the 
time  the  negotiations  failed  between 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Boverdy  Johnson, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  at 
that  period  this  House  had  been  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  Her  Majosty^s 
Qoveinment,  a  Treaty  would  have  re- 
sulted very  ditlerent  in  its  terms  from 
that  which  had  been  imposed  on  us.  He 
had  been  still  more  astonished  by  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Arbitrators  in  their  Award  had 
not  interpreted  the  Eules  laid  down  in 
the  Treaty,  It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  not  only  interpreted  the  Kulea 
in  terms,  but  had  gone  still  further  by 
applying  those  Eules  to  their  Award, 
and  condemning  us  in  three  instances  to 
heavy  damages.  He  could  not  conceive 
any  stronger  inteijiretation  of  a  prin- 
ciple than  its  application  to  individual 
circumstances,  and  any  one  in  future 
seeking  to  enforce  that  principle  would 
naturally  cite  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  appHed.  The  case  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  interpretation 
had  been  carried.  It  had  been  already 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
but  he  thought  it  deserving  of  con- 
sideration in  detail.    That  vessel  origin* 
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ally  known  as  the  Sea  King^  was  a 
screw  steamer,  built  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  the  China  trade.  She 
sailed  from  London  apparently  as  a 
trading  vessel,  on  the  9th  of  October. 
She  arrived  at  Madeira  oh  the  18th,  and 
then  took  in  an  armament  at  some  neigh- 
bouring island;  a  transfer  of  property, 
real  or  apparent,  took  place — a  Captain 
WaddeU  took  the  command  of  her, 
imdera  Commission  from  the  Confede- 
rate Government,  and  thereafter  she  pass- 
ed as  the  ''  Confederate  States  steamer- 
of-war  Shenandoah J^  She  arrived  at  Mel- 
bourne on  the  25th  January,  1865,  and  im- 
mediately her  Commander  applied  to  the 
Gbvemor  for  permission  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  to  take  in  a  supply  of 
coals.  The  Governor  took  the  opimon  of 
his  proper  Law  Officers,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Governor  was  bound  to 
treat  her  as  a  ship-of-war  belonging  to 
a  belligerent  Power.  Ghreat  precautions 
were  taken  in  dealing  with  her ;  but  in- 
formation having  been  received  that  a 
number  of  seamen  had  clandestinely  got 
on  board  and  were  concealed,  a  poHce 
officer  was  sent  on  board  with  a  warrant. 
Captain  WaddeU,  however,  pledged  his 
word  of  honour  that  there  were  no  such 
men  on  board,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
ship  to  be  inspected,  and  declared  he 
would  fight  his  ship  rather  than  allow 
it.  The  colonial  authorities,  however, 
did  all  that  they  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances by  denying  to  the  ship  the 
hospitalities  of  the  port  until  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  assurance  of  Captain 
WaddeU  as  a  commissioned  officer  that 
there  had  been  no  violation  of  its  neu- 
traUty.  The  repairs  were  then  aUowed 
to  proceed,  but  they  were  carried  on  on 
a  private  slip,  and  the  authorities  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay  in  completing  them.  On  the 
17th  or  18th  of  February  the  American 
Consul  received  information  that  men 
were  being  shipped,  and  he  put  himself 
into  communication  with  the  Attorney 
General,  who  advised  that  he  should 
make  a  declaration  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  authorities  could  act.  The 
Consul  however  did  not  foUow  this 
advice,  but  appHed  to  several  other 
subordinate  authorities  who  were  unable 
to  do  anything  without  the  evidence  in 
question.  This  circumstance,  however, 
was  in  fact  immaterial,  as  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  Consul  was  that  the  men 
would  be  shipped  from  one  part  of  the 
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shore,  whereas  they,  in  fSeu^,  got  off 
from  another,  having  concealed  them- 
selves for  the  purpose,  and  having  been 
taken  off  in  small  boats  to  the  vessel. 
The  repairs  were  effected  on  a  pri- 
vate sUp,  and  a  supply  of  250  tons  of 
coal  was  put  on  board,  and  the  vessel 
left  on  the  18th  February.  So  that,  for 
the  circumstances  of  a  dark  night,  which 
enabled  a  party  of  seamen  to  steal  on 
board  unobserved,  the  negUgence  of  a 
poHce  officer — supposing  he  had  the 
right  and  the  power — to  search  the 
vessel,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  tons 
of  coal,  the  British  nation  was  made 
responsible  for  aU  the  injury  she  had 
inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  after  leaving  a  defenceless  port 
of  a  British  colony  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Melbourne  was  a  distinct 
and  independent  Government,  and  yet 
the  people  of  this  country  were  held  Uable 
for  its  omissions,  if  omissions  they 
could  be  caUed.  The  riffht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  case  K)r  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  entrusted  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Act  of  1 870  imposed 
no  new  liabiUties,  and  that  it  was  only 
an  extension  and  complement  of  the  Act 
of  1819.  Any  one  who  read  the  former 
Act  could  not  faU  to  see  that  our  obU- 
gations  had  been  materiaUy  extended, 
and  were  of  a  most  onerous  character. 
The  building  and  equipping  of  a  ship 
had  now  been  put  into  two  distinct  ca- 
tegories, and  both  were  made  liable  to 
penalties,  even  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
ship.  Under  the  13th  section  of  the 
Act  the  supplying  to  any  belligerent 
ship  in  our  ports  of  a  mast,  a  saU,  an 
oar,  spar,  or  tiller  would  be  ^*  equip- 
ping "  her,  and  for  any  one  of  these  she 
was  Uable  to  forfeiture.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  a  belU- 
gerent  observing  the  municipal  law  of 
the  country  had  a  right  to  call  that  mu- 
nicipal law  into  force  against  the  other 
beUigerent ;  so  that  we  might  be  required 
on  to  confiscate  any  vessel  which  had 
been  suppUed  in  our  ports  with  any  of 
the  articles  described.  He  ventured  to 
think  such  a  condition  of  things  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  beUigerent  with- 
out involving  us  in  war.  There  was 
another  UabiUty  which  flowed  from  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva.  The  rule  formerly  was  that  a 
country  or  Government  could  not  be 
caUed  upon  to  act  except  on  evidence 
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wliidi  readered  it  reasonably  certain 
that  they  would  obtain  a  conviction  in 
their  own  Courts.  But  according  to  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  of  the  Arbiti^a- 
tors  it  appeared  that  a  neutral  was  bound 
to  take  the  initiative  at  the  instance  of  a 
belligerent  on  any  information,  whether 
it  were  such  as  would  justify  them  in 
instituting  proceedings  before  their  own 
Tribunals  or  not*  Upon  any  hearsay  re- 
port, rumour,  or  unauthorized  informa- 
tion tlie  Government  might  be  called  on 
to  interfere.  These  were  great  and 
heavy  liabilities  under  which  no  Go- 
Temment  was  safe.  They  could  not  ask 
any  Government  to  accept  them,  and  if 
they  did  he  believed  every  country  would 
repudiate  them.  They  were  unworthy 
of  the  English  Government  to  recom- 
mend to  any  other  country,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mk.  LAING  said,  he  thought  the 
observation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  wlio  addressed  the 
House  early  in  the  debate  from  tht^ 
Treasury  Bench  was  absolutely  conelu- 
Bve  as  to  the  decision  which  should  be 
come  to  by  the  House,  that  in  order  to 
approach  the  6ther  neutral  nations  with 
advantage  on  the  question  of  these  Eules, 
it  was  necessary  to  come  first  to  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  not  to  precipitate 
matters  while  the  heats  which  had  been 
engendered  were  still  in  force.  He  (Mr. 
Laing)  himself  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  the 
House  to  doubt  that  that  appeal  would 
be  succesafiil.  Questions  of  vital  national 
importance  had  been  raised  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
the  opinions  not  only  of  lawyers,  but  uf 
men  engaged  in  commerce  should  be 
heard.  The  epithets  ' ' intolerable,"  ''dan- 
gerous/* ''mischievous,'*  had  been  ap- 
gied  to  principles  put  forward  in  the 
eneva  Award,  which  he  ventured  to 
Bay  men  of  common  sense  engaged  in 
business  would  regard  as  of  the  utmost 
Talue  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oadbrd  (Mr.  Harcourt),  who  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  House  with  so  much  au- 
thority, ought  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  be  a  little  more  accurate  in  getting  up 
the  facts  and  the  law  which  he  had  pre- 
flented  to  the  House,  for  he  had  made 
iome  astonishing  mistakes  as  to  the  state 
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of  the  law  on  this  subject.  There  was 
no  principle  more  clear  than  that  a  neu- 
tral State  could  not  allow  any  of  its  ports 
or  dependencies  to  be  made  a  basis  for 
helping  one  belligerent  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  other ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England  had  declared  it  to  be  the  law 
that  coal  would  come  under  the  category 
of  contraband,  if  it  was  to  be  used  as  the 
motive  power  of  a  vessel  intended  for 
war.  How  did  the  facts  really  stand? 
What  was  objected  to  was  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  Three  Eules  of  the 
Sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
by  the  Award  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  to  the  words 
'  *  due  diligence  "  a  sharper  definition  had 
been  given  than  was  really  meant  by 
their  authors.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Geneva  Tribimal  was  not  a  decision  of 
the  international  law  upon  the  subject. 
Indeed,  part  of  the  language  used  might 
in  one  sense  be  considered  as  ohiUr  dicta, 
although,  no  doubt^  the  whole  carried 
with  it  a  considerable  moral  efiect  to  the 
world  generally — an  effect  corresponding 
with  what  might  be  called  an  increasing 
pu!>lic  opinion  against  a  resort  to  war, 
and  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. The  Judgment  raised  questions 
of  great  importance  ^hicli  it  did  not 
profess  conclusively  to  solve.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oj)posite 
(Mr.  G.  Hardy)  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
endeavour  at  an  early  date — though  not 
at  present,  for  the  conclusive  reasons 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
that  side  (^fr.  W.  E.  Forster) — to  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding  with  the  mari- 
time Powers  as  to  the  precise  definition 
of  the  Bules,  so  that  we  might  not  ex- 
pose oui'selves  to  be  overtaken  by  an- 
other war  while  such  important  questions 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  But,  after  all,  the  general 
efiect  of  the  Eules  was  to  render  the 
equipment  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama 
more  difficult,  and  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  them,  even  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  with  full  equipment 
from  a  neutral  port,  to  cruise  and  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents. He  maintained  that  nine  out 
of  ten  persons  would  say  that  the  effect 
of  this  Judgment,  so  far  from  being  bad, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  conducive  to  the 
best  int^jrests  of  peace  j  and  any  Govern- 
ment consenting  to  be  bound  by  it  woidd 
be  guilty  of  the  gravest  dereliction  of 
duty  if  they  let  slip  any  opportunity  of 
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establishing  principles  of  sttcli  yitftl  ini-< 
portance  to  the  wefrare  of  nations  gene- 
rally. It  appeared  to  him  that  those 
who  regarded  the  decisions  of  the  Tri- 
bnnal  of  Geneva  as  limiting  the  rights 
of  neutrals  took  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  important  questions  involved.  He 
believed  that  their  tendency  was  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  to  induce  all  Go- 
vernments to  look  upon  war  .as  a  dread- 
ful necessity,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  last  extremity.  It  followed,  then, 
that  the  duty  of  neutrals  as  well  as  of 
belligerents  should  undergo  a  complete 
revision.  A  similar  spirit  influenced  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of 
iraris,  when  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a 
neutral  flag  should  cover  a  neutral  cargo. 
AU  those  recent  Treaties  had  sprung  out 
of  the  feeling  of  horror  of  war,  which 
was  increasing  in  every  civilized  nation. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in 
his  admirable  and  exhaustive  statement 
in  respect  to  the  Geneva  Award,  referred 
to  the  growth  of  the  new  school  of  writers 
and  jurists  upon  this  subject.  Amongst 
many  other  eminent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  law,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  laid  down  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  neutrals  with  great  strictness.  They 
might  be  summed  up  in  two  conditions — 
the  one  was  scrupulous  impartiality ;  the 
other  a  complete  abstention  from  cdl  acts 
of  war,  of  aiding  or  abetting  either  belli- 
gerent, or  affording  them  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  arms  or  munitions  of  war. 
In  fact,  all  the  changes  made  of  late 
years  in  international  law,  sprang  out  of 
the  formation  of  what  might  be  termed 
an  international  conscience  and  an  ex- 
treme aversion  to  war.  Whilst  sym- 
pathizing most  heartily  with  the  general 
principle  of  humanity  manifested  in  the 
recent  Treaties  and  decisions,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  wish  to  see  it  pushed  to 
an  extent  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  country;  but  he  thought  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  a  case  now  where 
such  a  contingency  could  arise.  It  was, 
in  his  mind,  very  bad  policy  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  hard-and-fast  line  when 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
an  international  dispute  by  means  of 
arbitration.  The  danger  of  following 
such  a  course  became  apparent  in  two 
recent  instances — namely,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Germany,  two 
Powers  with  whom  it  was  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  us  to  cultivate  amicable  rela- 
tions.   Our  alliance  with  the  great  Em- 
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pireof  Germanybeingcementedby  a  com- 
munity of  interests  and  of  feeling  was  the 
great  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Those  relations 
were,  however,  to  a  serious  extent  im- 

E aired  by  what  took  place  during  the 
ite  war.  The  mischief  done  simply 
measured  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  far  outweighed  the  inconvenience 
that  would  result  from  adoption  of  an 
opposite  principle.  It  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  England  that  greater  strin- 
gency should  be  enforced  that  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  cases  like  that 
of  the  Alabama.  By  the  adoption  of 
these  Eules,  when  a  vessel  slipped 
through  their  fingers  as  this  ship  did, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  give  notice  to 
the  belligerent  Powers,  and  the  vessel 
tainted  with  the  original  violation  of  the 
municipal  laws  would,  on  her  being 
found  in  our  ports,  be  detained.  Under 
the  adoption  of  such  a  Bule  a  vessel 
could  not  be  covered  with  her  commis- 
sion, and  thereby  be  enabled  again  to 
commence  a  mischievous  career.  This 
country  had  a  number  of  fortified  stations 
aU  over  the  world  for  the  protection  of 
our  commerce.  They  were  maintained 
at  a  great  expense  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  an  advantage  in  case 
of  war,  and  to  act  as  a  basis  for  coaling 
stations,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  if,  in  time  of  war  with 
Eussia,  a  vessel  escaping  from  the  United 
States  and  receiving  a  Russian  commis- 
sion could  coal  at  San  Francisco  or  any 
Pacific  port.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Award  would  be  enormously  in 
favour  of  this  country.  If  that  were 
the  case,  and  if  we  were  to  consider  the 
disadvantages  and  grievance  we  might 
suffer  as  neutrals,  he  thought  they  would 
not  be  found  so  serious  as  to  outweigh 
the  advantages  we  should  receive  frx)m 
the  application  of  the  Rules  when  we 
should  chance  to  be  belligerents.  In 
the  first  case  they  had  been  mainly  ob- 
viated by  the  passing  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1870.  It  had  been 
admitted  that  by  that  Act  we  were  in  a 
position  very  effectually  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  what  occurred  during  the 
American  War.  The  law  of  England  in 
that  respect  was  considered  far  more 
stringent  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Power ;  there  was  no  chance  of  our  alter- 
ing it ;  and  it  was  therefore  our  policy  to 
induce  other  Powers  to  accept  we  same 
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L^troent  With  regard  to  *Mu© 
lice"  eyery  case,  the  Arbitrators 
I,  must  be  judged  upon  its  own 
IS,  and  the  interpretation  intended 
to  be  placed  by  the  Geneva  Tribunal  on 
thcj  construction  of  that  Rule  was  not  an 
arbitrary  or  impracticable  interpretation, 
but  such  a  common -sense  interpretation 
as  -we  should  wish  to  see  assigned  to  it. 
The  inconrenience  that  might  accrue  to 
TUB  as  a  neutral  Power  would  not  only  be 
greatly  obviated  by  the  Act  of  1870,  but 
to  a  groat  extent  also  by  the  growth  of 
public  opinion,  and  its  co-operation  with 
the  Government  in  preventing  Alahamm 
from  being  built  and  fitted  out  in  our 
porte.  Whatever  inconvenience  might 
be  thought  to  result  from  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  the  Kules  by  the  Commis- 
sionersy  the  House  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  Three  Bules  in  the  Treaty,  When 
these  coUaterfid  considerations  were  got 
rid  of,  the  result  was  the  loss  of  a  little 
profit  to  shipbuilders  and  gunmakers  in 
the  emergency  of  a  war  arising;  but 
lere  would  be  no  practical  diffioulty  in 
'  ng  regulations  for  the  public  in- 
terest—  for  the  arrest  of  suspicious 
articles^  subject  to  compensation  if  taken 
wrongfully.  Against  these  slight  losses 
and  inoonveniencea  that  might  possibly 
be  experienced  in  case  of  being  a  neutral 
and  other  Powers  being  belligerents, 
there  must  be  set  off  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage that  would  ac^crue  in  the  reverse 
cose  of  our  becoming  belligerents,  and 
having  to  deal  with  neutral  Powers, 
The  ITnited  States,  no  doubt,  was  the 
country  from  which  we  had  most  to  fear 
in  the  equipment  of  vessels  of  the 
Alabama  class  in  ease  of  our  being  en- 
gaged in  w*ar.  He  felt  much  more 
hiiyhly  the  indirect  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  these 
Bules  than  the  direct  advantages.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  honour 
of  the  country  being  involved,  and  it 
had  been  asked  whether  we  were  to  alter 
our  municipal  law  at  the  dictation  of 
foreign  Powers.  W^e  had  not  done  this* 
nor  was  it  in  the  interest  of  any  belli- 
gerent that  we  should  do  so*  If  we 
altered  our  municipal  law,  it  was  be- 
cause we  thought  the  change  right  and 
just,  and  not  because  dictation  was  em- 
ployed by  foreign  Powers,  There  had 
been  'two  instances  in  modem  history 
when  this  country  had  incuiTed  some  con* 
eidorable  humiliation — that  of  Denmark 
and  the  United  States.     Tn  the  first  in- 


stance it  was  the  fault  of  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  at  the  first  in  taking  our 
stand  on  a  point  that  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  untenable.  With  regard 
to  the  United  States,  when  the  complaint 
was  first  made  and  Arbitration  suggested, 
England  mounted  the  high  horse  and 
would  not  admit  that  any  i>lame  rested 
with  her.  This  country  also  took  in  that 
case  its  stand  on  a  position  that  after- 
wards proved  to  be  untenable ;  but  in 
the  most  wise  and  patriotic  manner,  Her 
Majesty*s  Government  and  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Washington  effected  the  best 
retreat  in  their  power  from  that  position, 
and  they  closed  the  question  with  great 
benefit  to  this  country  and  the  removal 
of  the  unhappy  causes  of  difference  that 
ought  not  to  have  existed  between  the 
two  countries.  In  the  case  of  Central 
Asia,  by  our  frank  acknowledgments  to- 
wards Russia  we  were  spared  great 
humiliation,  and  we  were  treated  with 
due  consideration.  It  was  said  that 
England  had  been  disgraced  for  ever, 
and  all  because  some  stipulation  that 
was  in  its  nature  temporary,  had  been 
adopted.  He  warned  the  House  that  if 
they  passed  the  Besolution  of  the  right 
hon.  TIentleman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  they 
would  be  preparing  for  themselves  a  bitter 
crop  of  humiliations  similarto  those  which 
this  country  had  before  experienced. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said 
that  when  he  listened  to  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  G.  Hard^^),  and 
observed  how  carefully  he  avoided  any- 
thing that  could  be  construed  as  a  reflec* 
tion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  Uy  the  negotiations  at 
Washington,  or  in  the  course  subse- 
quently taken,  and  also  observed  how 
very  cautiously  and  re^^^pectfully  he  spoke 
of  those  distinguished  persons  who  acted 
as  Ai'bitrators  at  Geneva^  although  he 
disputed  their  conclusions,  he  felt  that 
the  question,  which  was  undoubtedly  of 
the  highest  national  importance,  had 
been  placed  before  the  House  in  a  way 
that  could  give  no  offence,  and  which 
might  challenge  a  reasonable  and  fair 
attention ;  and  when  his  right  hon  Friend 
sat  down  he  hoped  that  some  Member  of 
the  Government  w  ould  rise,  and  although 
he  might  not  accept  the  precise  terms  of 
the  Motion,  and  might  even,  under  the 
cireumatanees,  deprecate  a  division,  and 
although  he  might  farther  take  exception 
to  certain  parts  of  the  Resolution  with 
which  he  might  be  unwilling  to  agree, 
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yet  he  did  hope  that  whoever  might  rise 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
place  the  matter  in  such  a  position  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  country  that  all 
might  feel  that  the  national  interests 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  oi  the  Gk>- 
vemment,  and  that  a  course  would  be 
followed  which  would  prevent  the  evils 
his  right  hon.  Friend  naturally,  but  per- 
haps wrongly,  had  anticipated  might 
possibly  result  froxn  the  Award  given  at 
Geneva.  He  was,  however,  greatly  dis- 
appointed when  he  listened  to  the  very 
remarkable  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council.  Grave  as  undoubtedly  the  situ- 
ation was  before  that  speech  was  deli- 
vered, it  left  the  House  in  a  position 
infinitely  more  imsatisfactory  than  that 
in  which  he  had  conceived  they  could 
possibly  stand.  He  had  always  tiiought 
that,  somewhat  checkered  though  the 
fortunes  of  England  throughout  the 
negotiations  and  the  Arbitration  might 
have  been,  we  should  have  derived  at 
least  the  one  advantage  that  the  question 
of  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  would  have  been  settled  and 
placed  upon  a  basis  which,  whether  we 
were  or  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement, would  be  one  about  which 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding. 
He  had  always  understood  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  inducements  to  us  to 
enter  into  the  Washington  negotiations, 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  which  had  led  to  the  differences 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States, 
and  tliat  the  advantage  thus  gained 
would  bo  a  compensation  in  regard  to  the 
Award  that  might  be  given  against  us. 
But  wliat  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  told  them  ?  He  had  told  them 
that  things  wore  to  be  left  in  the  same 
position  of  uncertainty  as  before;  or 
rather,  as  he  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  they  were  to  be 
left  in  a  state  of  greater  uncertainty  than 
before.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  them,  what  they  knew  well  enough 
before,  that  we  were  bound  to  accept 
the  Award  of  the  Arbitrators.  Nobody 
had  the  least  inclination,  neither  would 
it  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this 
country  were  we  for  a  moment  to  ques- 
tion the  Award  as  it  affected  ourselves 
in  the  particular  cases  under  conside- 
ration. We  might  thmV  that  the  Judg- 
ment had  gone  ag^ainst  us  imexpectedly, 
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and  we  might  have  had  our  own  views 
on  the  subject ;  but  we  had  accepted  the 
Award  frankly  and  without  reserve. 
But  when  the  House  proceeded  to  con- 
sider that  which  was  really  the  important 
question  now  under  consideration,  and 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  dwelt  so  much — ^what  was  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  future,  what  had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  told  them?  Had  he 
said  that  we  must  accept  the  Bieta  of  the 
Arbitrators?  Not  at  all.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  he  joined 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  in  objecting  to, 
and  protesting  against,  many  of  the  doc- 
trines which  the  Arbitrators  had  laid 
down.  But  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman altogether  reject  tiie  Dicta  of  the 
Arbitrators ;  and  was  he  prepared  in  any 
form  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  University,  that 
in  proposing  these  Eules  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  for  their  acceptance 
we  should  qualify  them  by  placing  our 
own  interpretation  upon  them  ?  Not  at 
all.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
I*  Oh,  dear  no ;  as  at  present  advised,  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  at  aU  until  we  hear 
£rom  the  United  States  what  Ihey  are 
going  to  do."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  we  must  wait  for  the  answer  to 
our  last  communication  with  America; 
he  had  not  given  the  date  of  the  last 
communication,  but  it  must  be  at  least 
12  months  old.  The  matter,  however, 
did  not  even  rest  there.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  the  House  further 
with  regard  to  the  Dicta  about  which  so 
much  had  been  said  that,'  although  we 
were  bound  by  the  Award,  we  were  not 
bound  by  anything  outside  of  it  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Arbitrators.  He  also 
said  that  we  were  not  bound  by  what 
might  have  fallen  from  our  own  Arbi- 
trator, distinguished  as  he  was,  nor  even 
by  the  arguments  of  our  own  Counsel. 
He  said,  however,  that  we  were  bound 
in  honour  by  what  we  had  laid  before 
the  Tribunal  in  our  own  Case,  Counter 
Case,  and  Summary.  Without  doubt 
that*  was  so;  but  what  was  to  be  in- 
ferred from  that  statement  ?  If  we 
were  to  be  bound  by  our  Case  and 
Counter  Case,  by  what  were  the  United 
States  to  be  bound?  He  supposed 
that,  equally  with  ourselves,  the  United 
States  would  set  aside  the  obiter  dicta 
of  the  Arbitrators;  but  surely  they 
would    also  believe  themselves   to    be 
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by  wliat  appeared  in  the  Case, 
Counter  Case,  and  Summary  wliich  they 
had  laid  before  the  Ai'bitrators»     And 
here,  of  course,  we   should  come  to  a 
dead-lock.     We  should   have  two   op- 
posing views  of  international   law  set 
forth  in  the  respective  Casej^,  each  party 
bound  by  its  own  exposition  of  that  law, 
and  all  that  had  taken  place  would  go 
for  nothing.     Apparently  we  were  left 
at   as  great  a  disadvantage  as  before. 
If  that  wore  the  real  position  in  which 
we  were  placed,  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
satisfaotorj  and  disappointing  one.     He 
bad  understood  that  when  these  nego- 
tiations were  proceeding  at  Washington 
the  object  which  the  Government  had  in 
Lhpw  was    two-fold — that  they  had  in 
^Hbw,  in  the  first  place,  the  special  and 
^^mx>orary  object  of  bringing  to  a  settle* 
ment  the  dilferences  which  had  arisen 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States;  and  that  over  and  above  that 
they  had  another  more  important  and 
permanent  object  in  view»  that  of  settling 
the  vexed  question  of  international  law 
which  had  given  rise  to  those  diSerences, 
The    form    of    the    proceedings    which 
had  been  adopted  at  Washington  was 
undoubtedly  one  whiuh  had  occasionod 
some  considerable   embarrassment,  be- 
cause of  the  attempt  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  making  to  carry  out  both  of 
these  objects  at  once.     The  consequence 
I^Mie  that  in  drawing  up  the  Bules,  which 
^^ke  to  be  at  once  the  Bules  for  perma- 
HRntly  settling  the  international  law  and 
the  Rules  to  settle  our  temporary  dif- 
■|k|en€e  with  the  United  States,  both  sets 
^^B  Commissioners  were  placed  in  a  very 
^rofficult  position,  because  they  had  in  a 
f  jaanner  to  look  both  forwards  and  back- 
■^krds  at  the  same  time.     They  had  to 
P^^sider  not  only  how  the  Bules  would 
'  tarry  out  the  more  important  and  per- 
^Muent  object,  but  how  this  or  that  set 
|H  words  would  affect  the  Case  which 
Hw   to  be  laid  before  the  Arbitrators. 
Consequently,  the  operation  of  framing 
these  Bules  was  very  difficult,  and  he 
might  say  without  offence  that  it  was 
^^t  performed  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
^^pry  manner.  He  felt  very  strongly  at  the 
^Sfce— and  he  had  no  doubt  that  every- 
body connected  with  the  proceeding  also 
felt — that  that  operation  was  being  con- 
ducted under  great  disadvantages.     He 
I    did  not  know  what  mode  of  proceeding 
I    would  have  been  better,  and  imdoubtedly 
any  other  mode  would  have  been  o]>en 


to  objections  which  it  was  uimecessaiy 
for  him  at  that  moment  to  go  into.  Had 
the  course  been  adopted  of  endeavouring 
to  settle  the  diilerences  with  America 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  what  the  future  inter- 
national  law  was  to  be,  great  difficulty 
would  have  been  found  in  separating  the 
two  operations,  and  objections  might  have 
arisen  which  would  have  over  weighed  the 
advantages  which  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding might  have  appeared  to  oiler. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attempting  to 
do  the  two  things  at  once,  we  found  our- 
selves in  this  difficulty — our  Commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  be  excessively 
cautious  not  to  allow  anything  to  be 
inserted  into  the  Rules  that  would  admit 
our  liability  when  we  went  before  the 
Arbitrators ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  United  States  Commissioners  were 
obliged  to  be  equally  careful  not  to 
admit  anything  in  the  Bules  that  would 
prejudice  their  claims  against  us.  The 
consequence  was,  that  these  Rules  were 
framed  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
them  open  to  observation  in  respect  of 
their  not  being  either  so  full  or  so  clear 
as  they  should  have  been  with  reference 
to  the  future.  A  great  deal  had  been 
heard  as  to  how  far  a  Commission  should 
exempt  a  vessel  that  had  escaped  from 
neutral  territory  from  the  consequences 
of  her  having  committed  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  also  as  to  how  she  would 
be  affected  in  the  event  of  her  having 
reached  a  port  in  her  own  coimtry  after 
having  effected  such  an  escape.  These 
matters  had  been  fully  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed by  the  CommissiiDnors  at  Wash- 
ington J  but  it  was  found  impossible,  m 
consequence  of  the  number  of  questions 
which  arose,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  with  regard  to  tliem,  and  con- 
sequently these  matters  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Rules  as  clearly  as  was 
desirable.  The  position  wo  now  found 
ourselves  in  waa  this — The  Arbitrators, 
in  deciding  upon  the  various  cases 
brought  before  them,  had  uttered  ex- 
pressions and  had  embodied  in  their 
judgments  principles  which  were  ex- 
tremely embai*rastiing  with  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  vessels  commissioned  or 
which  had  reached  their  own  porta  after 
fraudulently  escaping  from  neutral  ter- 
litory.  What  he  would  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  was, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  now 
do  that  which  we  could  not  do  at  Wo^U,^ 
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ington,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  settle  these  matters.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  confession  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  from 
the  general  sense  of  the  House,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  we  could  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  Dicta — which  were,  in  fact, 
something  more  than  mere  Dicta- — which 
were  embodied  in  the  Award  of  the 
Arbitrators  at  Geneva  with  regard  to 
commissioned  ships  and  ships  which, 
after  violating  neutral  territory,  had 
reached  the  belligerent  port.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment on  the  subject.  These  matters 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they 
were,  resting  upon  what  were  conceived 
to  be  the  principles  of  international  law, 
because  the  principles  of  international 
law  were  very  vague,  and  difficult  to 
determine,  and  could  only  be  said  to  be 
determined  when  you  got  hold  of  a  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  nations  had  prac- 
tically signified  that  they  agreed.  K 
you  found  a  general  principle  upon 
which  nations  nad  agreed,  you  might 
assume  that  principle  to  be  a  part  of  in- 
ternational law.  But  a  principle  which 
one  nation  maintained  to  be  correct 
and  another  incorrect,  could  not  be  so 
accepted;  nor  could  the  question  be 
settled  by  writers,  however  eminent. 
This  was  the  view  so  ably  put  forward 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  question 
was  one  which  could  only  be  settled  by 
agreement  among  nations ;  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  certain  views  here  were 
embodied  in  a  Treaty,  and  why  it  was 
resolved  to  submit  them  to  other  nations 
in  order  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  international  law.  The  reasons  which 
made  it  important  that  these  views  shoidd 
be  settled  were  as  strong  now  as  they 
ever  were ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that 
if  they  were  to  be  incorporated  into  inter- 
national law  they  should  be  made  plain 
and  intelligible  and  such  as  all  nations 
could  accept.  A  good  deal  had  been  said 
as  to  whether  such  and  such  a  Rule  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  England,  or  for 
the  interests  of  belligerents  or  neutrals. 
We  must  view  this  question,  however, 
not  from  the  national  but  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view ;  we  must  not  con- 
sider the  Rules  which  were  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  but 
those  which  all  countries  would  be  ready 
to  adopt.  He  thought  that  the  House 
might  reasonably  conclude  that  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  expect  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  accept  these  Rules  as  they  now 
stood  with  this  Arbitration  on  record  as 
an  authoritative  interpretation  of  them, 
unless  there  was  some  clear  explanation, 
and  probably  some  modification  of  them. 
It  was  very  well  to  talk  of  the  sayings 
of  the  Arbitrators  as  obiter  dicta.  He 
did  not  know  precisely  the  definition  of 
an  ohiter  dictum;  but  principles  inserted 
in  the  body  of  an  Award  as  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Award  was  founded, 
were  surely  something  more  than  ohiter 
dicta.  He  should  have  thought  also  that 
when  the  Arbitrators  explained  the 
meaning  of  their  decisions,  these  ex- 
planations were  something  more  than 
ohiter  dicta.  And  when  ohiter  dicta  led  to 
so  very  a  substantial  a  conclusion  as  the 
payment  of  upwards  of  £3,000,000  by 
one  nation  to  another,  common  sense 
suggested  that,  whatever  name  you  gave 
to  them,  they  must  exercise  as  precedents 
an  important  influence  upon  the  law  of 
nations.  We  could  not,  then,  as  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  calmly 
suggested,  afford  to  leave  the  matter  as 
it  stood  until  the  United  States  chose  to 
take  it  up,  meanwhile  considering  each 
nation  bound  by  its  own  opposite  view 
of  international  law ;  nor  could  we  allow 
Great  Britain  by  tacit  assent  to  give 
colour  to  such  principles  as  were  laid 
down  by  the  Arbitrators.  He  did  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
those  principles.  There  had  been  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  do  so,  and 
to  give  a  general  application  to  prin- 
ciples which  were  only  meant  to  apply  to 
the  particular  case.  But  still  there  were 
one  or  two  points  upon  which  it  was 
quite  clear  that  very  strong  doctrine  had 
been  laid  down.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, refer  much  to  the  doctrine  of  due 
diligence.  No  doubt  the  standard  set 
up  for  due  diligence,  taking  the  words 
literally,  was  one  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  any  nation  to  act  up  to ;  and 
we  might  expect  in  any  future  arbitra- 
tion that  the  standard  would  be  some- 
what lowered.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Sosition  that  the  fact  of  a  judicial 
ecision  having  been  obtained  by  the 
authorities  of  a  neutral  nation,  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel,  was  to  be  held  in  no 
way  to  save  the  Government  from  re- 
sponsibility, it  was  clearly  such  an  ex- 
traordinary position  that  unless  it  was 
explained  or  qualified  in  some  way  ho 
thought  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
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aible  to  get  other  nations  to  adopt  it,  and 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  ask  tbem  to  do 
80.  He  paused  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion, because  he  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  allow  him  to  call  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  matter  stood.  He  would 
quote  the  expressions  of  two  of  the  Ar* 
bitrators  with  regard  to  this.  Count 
Sclopie^  as  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Florida,  said— 

"The  deciBion  of  the  Admiraltv  Court  might 
be  ootuiid^red  aaoonobisive,  eren  if  not  perfectly 
OQcrect,  as  between  those  who  clAimed  the  vefisel 
and  this  Briti^  Govemmentf  which  claimed  ita 
ooofisc&tion  under  the  chiuses  of  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  ie  suffitiont 
to  bar  the  claim  of  the  TTnited  States  agfiinst 
Great  Britain.  The  United  8tat<^s  were  not 
parties  to  the  suit ;  ever^'thing  rehiting  to  it  was, 
thereforet  to  them  res  inter  aliot  lu^ta." 

But  tlie  whole  scope  of  the  decision  of 
the  Arbitrators  was,  that  neutral  Govern- 
ments, where  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  vessel  was  in  fault,  ought  to 
proceed  against  it  without  notice,  and 
without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
aggrieved  belligerents.  That  was  the 
reiiding  that  he  (Sir  Stiifford  Noiihcote) 
put  upon  the  clause  with  regard  to  notice. 
Well,  the  neutral  GoverDment  took  pro- 
ceedings, went  before  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal, and  failed  in  the  suit.  But,  then, 
aoeording  to  Count  Sclopis,  it  ivaa  ri^s 
mi0r  aim  «<?^« because  the  aggrieved  belli- 
gerent was  no  party  to  the  suit,  This 
view  obviously  placed  the  neutral  Go- 
vernment in  a  difticulty.  The  aggrieved 
belligerent  would  have  a  double  chanrc. 
If  the  suit  went  in  liis  favour,  of  course 
all  was  well-  If,  on  the  contrary',  it 
went  against  him,  he  would  say — *^  I 
am  not  bound  by  the  decision,  because 
it  is  reM  infer  alios  acia^  Then  anotlior 
of  the  Arbib*ators,  M.  Stsemptli,  ex- 
preesed  his  opinion  that  '^  as  regards 
municipal  law  the  judgment  is  valid ; 
but  as  regards  international  law  it  does 
not  alter  the  position  of  Great  Brit^iu." 
What  an  extraordinary  doctrine  !  The 
question  wa^,  whether  Great  Britain 
exercised  due  diligence  or  not.  It  wa« 
admitted  that  the  British  Government 
prooeeded  against  a  vetisel  which  there 
was  ground  for  suspecting,  and  brought 
the  case  to  ti-ial  in  the  only  way  open  to 
them  according  to  British  law.  It  waa 
iurther  admitted  that  a  decision  was 
arrived  at  in  a  regular  and  formal  man- 
ner ;  no  allegation  was  made  of  corrup- 
tion or  fraud;  yet  we  were  told  that 
hiiring  done  all  this,  and  the  judgment 


being  valid  as  regards  municipal  law, 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
altered,  and  that  those  proceedings  had 
no  eHect  whatever.  But  he  aslced  whether 
it  was  reasonable  or  possible  that  this 
could  remain  without  challenge  and 
without  further  inquiiy?  And  was  it 
not  reasonable  that  those  who  were 
trying  to  introduce  such  Rules  into  in- 
ternational law  should  be  prepared  either 
to  justify »  or  propose  an  alteration  in, 
the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  ?  He  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  further  discussion  of 
the  matter,  as  it  had  been  ably  discussed 
before ;  and  his  object  in  rising  waa 
principally  this.  He  did  wish  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  that  they  should  not 
resist  and  treat  tlie  Motion  of  his  right 
bon.  Friend  in  the  spirit  which  it  had 
been  treated  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council.  lie  should  be  the  last 
person  to  wish  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the 
Treaty,  or  upon  the  Eules  included  in 
the  Treaty,  and  he  should  be  the  first  to 
regret  anything  which  might  lead  to  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  which  he  believed 
was  wisely  conceived  and  courageously 
carried  through.  The  objects  which  the 
Government  had  in  view — especially  the 
great  object  of  endeavouring  to  settle 
the  principles  of  international  law — were 
worthy  objects ;  and  the  Government 
undertook  those  negotiations  with  an 
earnest  and  finn  determination,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  them  to  a  settlement  con- 
ducing to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
country.  "With  this  view  they  spared  no 
labour  j  they  were  prepared  courageously 
and  patriotically  to  face  the  sneers  and 
the  cavils  to  which  some  portions  of  the 
arrangement  were  J^urc  to  expose  them  ; 
and  he  knew  that  they  acted  throughout 
with  a  sincere  belief  Ibat  what  they  were 
doing  would  be  of  advantage  to  their 
own  countrj^  and  to  the  civilized  world. 
He  thought  he  might  venture  to  say  for 
those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the  House 
that  at  no  period  of  these  transactions 
had  they  shown  any  desire  to  impede  or 
hamper  the  proceedings  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment  in  this  matter ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  assist  and  forward  the  object 
of  the  Government  so  far  as  they  could 
do  80  consistently  with  their  own  view 
of  the  public  interests  of  this  oountr!i\ 
They  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  when 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  imperatively  called 
for.     It   appc*ared  to   liim  ■ —  and  if  he 
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gathered  correctly  the  sense  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  House  it  appeared  to  them 
— that  if  they  stopped  where  they  were 
— he  would  not  say  with  reference  par- 
ticularly to  a  quarrel  with  America,  but 
in  all  other  respects — they  would  leave 
themselves  worse  off  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  ne- 
gotiated. He  would,  therefore,  urge  the 
Government  not  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity now  offered  to  them,  not  to  neglect 
an  expression  of  opinion  that  was,  he 
thougnt,  almost  unanimous,  with  regard 
at  least  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Motion 
was  conceived  and  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  brought  forward.  He  would 
ask  the  Government  not  to  allow  them, 
by  ill-timed  negligence,  or  by  an  im- 
willingness  to  move,  to  drift  into  what 
he  beUeved  would  be  a  serious  national 
and  international  embarrassment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  re- 
joiced that  it  was  his  fortune  to  follow 
his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  to  the  tone  and 
temper  of  whose  speech  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  slightest  exception. 
Yet  in  that  speech — as  in  almost  every 
other  made  in  that  debate — two  some- 
what inconsistent  lines  of  observation 
had  been  followed.  There  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  Motion  before 
the  House,  which  was  one  thing,  and 
there  was  also  the  larger — and  perhaps 
in  one  sense  the  more  important  discus- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  with 
the  Three  Rules  embodied  in  it,  and  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva.  Now,  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  look  carefully  to 
the  plirusoology  of  the  Eesolution  which 
it  was  now  invited  to  pass.  He  did  not 
impute  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
liad  moved  it  the  least  intention  even  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  still  less  to 
place  the  country  in  any  false  or  embar- 
rassing position.  Still  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  would  bring 
a  fair  and  candid  mind  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question,  he  was  sure  that  if 
he  were  in  the  position  of  one  of  the 
Arbitrators  against  whom  his  Eesolution 
was  directed,  he  would  feel,  in  spite  of 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  had  said,  that  the  Motion  was 
a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  him.  He 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
such  a  vote,  would  feel  that  his  position 
was  intolerable,  and  that  he  had  been 
treated  c*ontumeliously.     It  was  to  the 
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Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  House  was  asked  to  assent,  not  to 
what  the  Mover  intended.  He  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
examine  the  terms  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Eesolution.  Let  him  sup- 
pose that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or 
any  other  person  equally  entitled  with 
him  to  respect  and  reverence,  were  placed 
in  the  position  of  Arbitrator,  and  had 
delivered  judgment  in  a  suit  between 
party  and  party.  Suppose  that  he  were 
selected,  as  those  persons  were  selected, 
not  merely  for  a  competent  but  for  an 
unusual  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  international  law,  and  that  he  had 
decided  the  case  between  party  and 
party.  Suppose  that  a  body  like  the 
House  of  Commons  were  asked  to  de- 
clare— 

"That,  having  regard  to  the  oppressive  and 
impracticable  character  of  the  obligationB, 
hitherto  unknown  to  international  law,  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  neutral  nations,'* 

would  it  not  imply  that  the  person  who 
interpreted  those  Eules  either  knew  no- 
thing of  international  law,  or  wilfully 
misapplied  that  knowledge  ?  That  was 
really  what  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  to  do  in  regard  to  the  Arbitrators 
who  had  been  selected  by  two  great  and 
independent  nations  to  decide  upon  those 
questions.  The  question  was  not  whe- 
ther they  agreed  with  the  Arbitrators, 
nor  whether,  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
their  position,  they  would  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  Arbitrators 
had  done ;  it  was  not  even  whether  they 
might  not  think  that  in  many  of  those 
matters  the  Arbitrators  had,  in  fact,  dis- 
played what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
characterized  by  the  terms  of  his  Motion ; 
but  the  question  was  whether  it  was 
wise,  whether  it  was  dignified,  whether 
it  could  lead  to  any  good  result  for  the 
British  House  of  Commons  to  pass  with 
regard  to  an  Arbitration  by  which  they 
were  boimd,  which  they  had  thanked 
the  Arbitrators  for  undertaking,  and 
which  they  were  to  pay  them  for  having 
undertaken,  a  Eesolution  which  no  man 
in  his  senses,  and  who  was  not  arguing 
to  defend  a  thesis,  would  deny  to  be  a 
direct  and  very  heavy  Tote  of  Censure 
upon  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it. 
I&d  the  House  seriously  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  all  the  good  which  had  been  or 
miffht  be  done  by  that  Arbitration? 
[**0h!"]     He  was  surprised  that  any- 
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one  Btould  dony  that  immense  good  had 
been  don©  by  it,  although  in  thaa  world 
there  might  be  no  gf>od  that  was  wholly 
unmixed.      The   question  was   whether 
Parliament  was  not,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
fied with  the  Arbitration  having  beon 
undertaken,  and  with  the  grave  disputes 
between  this  country  and  America  having 
been  pacifically  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by   it.     K  they   were   satisfied  on   the 
whole,  was  it  becoming  a  great  repre- 
sentative Assembly  like  this  to  pass  a 
Resolution   in  those   terms   when   they 
must  submit  to  and  obey  the  decision  of 
the  Arbitrators  ?     With  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  been  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
ditfer*     He  quite  agreed  that  after  the 
events   that  had   happened   the  House 
wae  entitled  to  an  avowal  from  the  Go- 
vernment  of  what   they   held   to,    and 
to  what  they  did  not  hold.     [Mr,  Hoiis- 
MAX :    And  what  they  will  do.]     If  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  have  some  pa- 
tience— ^and  they  had  great  patience  with 
him  the  other  night^ — he  would  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  him.     The  terms  of  tho 
Motion  and  the  course  of  the  debate  had 
I  been  altogether  beyond  what  the  occa- 
sion warranted,  and  such  as  nothing  in 
Uie  Arbitration,  or  even  in  the  language 
of  the  i^j-bitrators^  justified.    It  was  idle 
to  talk  of  England  altering  her  laws  at 
the  dictation  of  foreign  Powers,     Eng- 
t  laud  would  remain  true  to  herself,  they 
might  depend  upon  it.    The  honour  and 
glory  of  England  were  as  dear  to  others 
as  tkey  were  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Haroonrt;,  and  he  might  rest 
I  fiadfified  that  they  would  do  nothing  in 
this  or  any  other  matter  at  the  dictation 
[of  foreign  PQWei*s.     But  let  them  use 
I  common  sense.    England  was  a  member 
[of  the  family  of  nations,  and  must  be 
^bgunil    hv  tliose   principles  of  conduct 
•  d  States  heul  agreed  among 
I  adopt.    Thou^  it  waa  true 
between   Sovereign  State   and 
State  there  was  no  power  to 
limpoe©  a  duty  or  enforce  a  law — and 
[therrfore   when    they    spoke  of   inter- 
[  national   duties   and  international   law 
they  spoke  in  incorrect  language   and 
Juseil  words  that  were  only  imperfectly 
lapplicable  to  the  subject-matter — ^still, 
•if  the  municipal  law  of  any  particular 
nation  was  guch  as  to  render  it  inade- 
quate to  the  perfonnanoe  of  the  duties  of 
a  neutral  when  war  broke  out,  bellige- 
rent Powers,  he  did  not  say  had  me 
right  to,  but^  as  a  matter  of  ^ct^  would 


complain f  and  call  upon  it  to  make  itN 
mimicipal  law  adequate  for  that  purpose. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  whoso  liands 
no  one  denied  that  the  honour  of  this 
country  was  perfectly  safe,  laid  it  down 
distinctly  that  the  duties  of  a  neutral 
Government  involved  three  things — first, 
that  the  law  of  the  neutral  should  be  suifi- 
cient  to  enable  the  Executive  to  prevent 
breaches  of  its  duties  as  a  neutral ;  se- 
condly, that  where  the  application  of  ita 
law  was  called  for,  it  should  be  put  in 
force  honestly  J  and,  thirdly,  that  all 
proper  and  legitimate  means  should  be 
used  to  detect  any  intended  violation  of 
that  law.  The  rule  so  properly  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  that 
where  the  municipal  law  of  a  neutral 
was  insufficient  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  the  neutral  might  fairly  bo  called 
upon  to  alter  it.  It  must  either  eoTuply 
with  this  reasonable,  and  he  might  al- 
most say  ChriBtian  duty,  or  run  the  risk 
of  war.  Thus  much  for  hih  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  heated  appeal  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Common*- — 
privileges  which  nobody  respiocted  more 
than  himself  when  appealed  to  in  the 
proper  way.  He  ventured  to  eay  that 
their  best  ooorse^  as  far  aa  the  mere 
Arbitration  was  concerned,  was  to  hold 
their  tongue— p*No,  no!"]— to  pay  the 
money,  and  suomit.  A  Gh^ntleman  who 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
shook  hia  head.  [Mr.  Hunt  :  I  shook 
ray  head  when  you  said  we  should  hold 
our  tongue.]  They  were  obliged  to  pay, 
and  they  had  better  pay  without  words. 
But  he  admitted  that  that  was  not  the 
whole  question.  Let  them  see  by  what 
principles  they  were  bound.  Ho  appre- 
hended that  there  could  be  no  queNtiou 
that  upon  prinnciples  of  law — which  wen* 
principles  of  common  sense — in  a  mat- 
of  arbitration.,  they  were  bound  simply  by 
the  decision,  and  bound  by  nothing  uhu*. 
The  Arbitrators  were  not  Judgoti,  and 
they  were  not  Legislators.  If  they  were 
Legislators,  and  if  they  had  laid  dowa 
principles  of  international  law,  we  should 
be  bound  by  them;  and  if  they  were 
Judges  we  should  be  bound  by  tlieir 
raiianei  decidendi.  But  they  had  no 
authority  beyond  that  given  Uiembythie 
Treaty  of  deciding  this  partaoolar  point,  • 
according  to  the  HuJes  and  to  in  tar- 
national  law;  and  a^  far  aJi  they  had 
gone  beyond  this  we  were  not  boimd  hw 
ihrnr  dedmon.  Nevertheleea,  although 
we  were  not  bound  by  the  ftrid  letter  q{ 
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the  law,  still,  in  matters  between  nation 
and  nation  and  on  questions  so  impor- 
tant as  this,  what  had  been  brought 
forward  as  the  ratio  decidendi^  and  still 
more  what  had  been  embodied  in  the 
Award  by  way  of  Recital,  however  little 
binding  force  it  might  have,  might  raise 
a  state  of  things  which  might  require, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  Government, 
some  distinct  and  definite  declaration  of 
opinion,  how  far  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  and  how  far  not.  [  Oppo- 
sttion  cheers.!  He  was  not  conscious  that 
in  saying  this  he  had  gone  an  inch  be- 
yond his  right  hon.  Friend — [Mr.  W.  E. 
FoRSTER :  Hear,  hear !  ] — who  intended 
to  say  as  much,  and  if  he  had  not  done 
so  had  been  misunderstood.  Many  of 
the  speeches  to  which  they  had  listened 
that  night  had  conveyed  two  assumptions. 
The  firat  was  that  they  would  have  been 
better  without  those  Bules  at  all ;  and  the 
next,  that  those  Bules  introduced  some 
new,  unheard-of,  and  possibly  even  dan- 
gerous obligations  upon  the  position  of 
neutrals.  A  very  little  consideration 
would  show  that  except  upon  one  point, 
and  that  arather  doubliul  one,  those  Bules 
were  not  new  in  any  other  sense  than 
that,  as  the  character  of  war  had  altered, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  relations 
of  neutral  States  had  changed  since  the 
last  great  war,  a  number  of  circum- 
stances had  to  be  provided  for  and  dealt 
with,  which  perhaps  made  it  necessary 
to  have  a  new  statement  of  principles 
which  were  as  old  as  the  relations  of 
civilized  nations.  The  American  Com- 
missioners were  anxious  for  the  laying 
down  of  some  new  Bules  of  intemation^ 
law,  and  after  much  discussion  the 
British  Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  agree  to  those  Bules,  on  the  footing 
that  they  should  be  binding  for  the 
future,  and  that  as  between  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  our  conduct  should 
be  ludged  as  if  they  had  been  binding 
at  the  time  of  the  depredations  of  these 
vessels.  They  were  plain  Bules  of  com- 
mon sense,  intelligible  to  ordinary  im- 
derstandings.  The  first  Bule  required  a 
neutral  to  exercise  *  *  due  diligence' '  in  pre- 
venting the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping within  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
which  there  was  reasonable  groimd  for 
believing  was  intended  to  cruise  or  carry 
on  war  against  a  Power  with  which  it 
was  at  peace ;  as  also  in  preventing  the 
departure  of  such  vessel,  adapted  wholly 
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or  partly  within  its  jurisdiction  for  war- 
like purposes.  Now  this,  excepting  the 
last  portion  of  it,  was  as  old  as  inter- 
national law  itself.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  sending  forth  of  an  armed  ship 
had  been  held  to  be  the  sending  forth 
of  an  expedition,  and  this  bemg  an 
obvious  breach  of  neutrality,  "due 
diligence"  was  required  to  prevent  it. 
Objection  had  been  taken  to  that  phrase ; 
but  in  these  matters  such  general 
expressions  as,  "  reasonable  notice,'' 
**  proper  care,"  and  **due  diligence," 
were  customary  and  necessary  terms 
which  could  not  be  further  defined,  but 
which  no  fair-minded  man  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  understanding.  In  the 
administration  of  the  law  the  construc- 
tion of  them  was  always  left  to  a  jury  of 
twelve  persons,  and  it  might  fairly  be 
left  to  five  distinguished  men  like  the 
Geneva  Arbitrators.  He  denied  that 
the  doctrine  as  to  "  due  diligence  "  was 
new  or  oppressive  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. The  second  part  of  the  first  Bule 
had  occasioned  some  dispute.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  neutral  was  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure 
from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against 
a  belligerent,  such  vessel  having  been 
adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  warlike 
purposes.  What  had  given  rise  to  that 
provision  ?  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1819  was  found  not  to  meet  such  a 
case.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  held  that 
under  the  Act  a  fully  armed  vessel  might 
be  seized;  but  they  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Act  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  partially  armed  ship.  The 
Bule  was  meant  to  meet  that  case,  and 
was  not  a  new  principle  of  international 
law.  And  how  was  it  oppressive  ?  Why, 
in  1870  a  further  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  was  passed  unanimously,  and  yet 
that  Act  was  far  stronger  as  a  matter  of 
municipal  arrangement  than  this  portion 
of  the  first  Bule  that  was  now  said  to 
be  new  and  oppressive.  Certainly  it 
was  not  new,  for  the  Treaty  was  entered 
into  in  1871,  and  the  Act  to  which  he 
referred  was  passed  in  the  previous 
year.  But  it  might  bo  said  that  its  pro- 
visions need  not  be  enforced.  He  could 
not  concur  in  that  view,  for  he  held  that, 
a  law  existing  empowering  a  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  breaches  of  neutrality, 
a  foreign  Government  would  have  just 
cause  of  complaint  if  that  law  were  not 
enforced.     So  much  for  the  first  Bule. 
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The  second  said  that  a  neutral  should  not 
permit  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  as  a  base  of  operations.  Was 
that  anew  Hule  ?  It  was  as  old  as  the 
old^fit  international  writer  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  Was  it  consistent 
with  amity  that  a  neutral  Power  should 
allow  itself  to  be  made  a  base  of  opera- 
tions  against  one  or  other  of  two  belli- 
gerents ?  Surely  not.  And  then  came 
Rule  three,  which  simply  amounted  to 
this — that  having  agreed  to  two  very  ex- 
cellent Rules,  **  due  diligence*'  should  be 
observed  to  carry  them  into  full  effect. 
Was  that  an  oppressive  Bule,  as  it  had 
been  called  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  ?  [Mr. 
Vernox  Hahootjiit  dissented.  1  Well,  if 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  dLid  not  call 
the  Rule  oppressive,  it  certainly  did  not 
receive  at  his  hands  any  great  garlands 
of  praise.  Ho  certainly  said  that  the 
iooner  the  Rules  were  got  rid  of  the 
better^  and  he  added  that  in  a  great 
European  war  the  Rules  would  be  turned 
against  ourselves. 

Mr.  VERNON  HARCOIJRT:  My 
hon*  and  learned  Friend  is  mistaken. 
He  applies  to  the  Rules  the  observations 
1  made  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Award. 

TfiE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  denied  that  he 
6aid  we  should  be  bound  by  the  Ralee  in 
case  of  war,  his  (the  Attoraey  GeneraFs) 
recollection  was  at  fatilt.  Those  who 
understood  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
as  he  did  should  read  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  Treaty,  which  expressly 
provided  that  the  Rules  should  be 
binding  only  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  In  his  humble 
judgment  they  existed  long  ago,  and 
had  been  perfectly  well  settled  and  acted 
npon  ;  but  if  they  were  new  they  bound 
nobody  until  they  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  other  nations,  and  they  had 
agreed  to  them.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  they  were  exceedingly  plain 
Rules,  of  which,  in  time  to  come,  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  have  the  benefit  than 
any  other  nation.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  parts 
in  the  drama  between  ourselves  and  the 
United  States  were  changed.  Formerly 
the  United  States  was  the  great  neutral. 
England  was  the  great  belligerent.  That 
was  not  so  now,  and  if  the  Rules  were 
oppressive  they  would  be  more  oppres- 
nve  to  the  United  States  in  time  to  come 


than  to  us.  He  gave  the  United  States 
credit  for  an  honourable  observance  and 
discharge  of  their  international  obliga- 
tions, and  he  believed  that,  were  we 
belligerentSp  there  would  be  no  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
being  neutral,  to  be  boimd  by  the  Rules 
which  they  had  imjjosed  upon  them- 
selves. He  now  came  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Rules — ^and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Arbitrators,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions,  took  a  somewhat  erro- 
neous view  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
all  they  had  to  decide  was  a  very  definite 
question  —  namely,  whether  there  was 
liability  with  respect  to  six  or  seven 
definite  cases  placed  before  themt  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent.  Having  done  that, 
their  duty  was  discharged.  But  that  was 
not  the  view  which  thoy  took.  And  here, 
he  must  say,  he  differed  very  respectfuDy 
from  the  opinion  said — he  did  not  know 
whether  correctly  —  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chanc3llor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  have  been  bettor  if 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  not  delivered 
any  Judgment  at  all.  If  the  other  Ar- 
bitrators had  not  delivered  Judgments 
he  should  have  been  of  that  opinion. 
But  they  not  only  did  so,  but  some  of 
the  Judgments  were  delivered  before 
argument ;  and  at  all  events  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  the 
advantage  of  being  dehvered  after  argu- 
ment and  fuD  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  could  not  help  rejoicing 
that  that  Judgment  was  delivered.  It 
would  have  been  a  source  of  regret  had 
the  other  Judgments  remained  un- 
answered, and  he  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
—he  coidd  use  no  higher  language — 
worthy  also  of  himself.  It  was  very 
desii^able  that  our  Case  and  our  view 
should  bo  stated,  not  by  our  Counsel, 
not  by  the  person  to  whom  our  Case  was 
committed,  but  by  an  Arbitrator  in  the 
discharge  of  an  important  and  impartial 
duty.  There  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
Judgments  which  he  agi*eed  in  thinking 
might  be  discarded,  and  as  far  as  the 
Recitals  were  concerned,  there  were  some 
which  he  thought  untenable,  though  he 
could  not  admit  they  had  all  been  dealt 
with  in  perfect  fairness.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  '*  due  diligence,"  the 
mere  ex|>res8ion  of  opinion  on  the  pai-t 
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of  the  Arbitrators  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  damages  were  to  be  assessed, 
in  default  of  **due  diligence"  being  exer- 
cised, was  erroneously  taken  to  be  the 
Arbitrators'  interpretation  of  the  Becital. 
The  expression  of  opinion  assumed  "  due 
diligence, "  and  did  not  in  anyway  attempt 
to  interpret  it.  They  then  expressed  their 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  damages  were  to  be  assessed.  He 
confessed  himself  unable  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ''exact"  as 
applied  to  the  proportion  of  injury  likely 
to  be  sustained.  A  man  was  more  to 
blame  if  by  leaving  open  a  door  he  knew 
he  would  be  causing  another  man's 
death  than  he  would  be  if  his  neglect 
was  not  likely  to  result  in  more  than 
the  causing  a  man  to  sneeze.  The  de- 
termination of  the  exact  amoimt  of  cul- 
pability was,  however  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  delicacy.  It 
would  be  unfair  altogether  to  measure 
the  blameworthiness  in  proportion  to  the 
consequences  of  events  which  could  not 
be  foreseen,  and  if  that  was  the  inter- 

E rotation  to  be  put  upon  the  Eecital 
e  could  only  characterize  it  as  un- 
tenable. A  ship  built  bond  fide  in  a 
neutral  country  might  afterwards  be 
commissioned  by  a  belligerent  Power, 
but  the  neutrcd  could  not  therefore 
be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  done ; 
the  responsibility  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  negligence  by  which  a  neutral 
Power  permitted  a  ship  so  built  within 
its  borders  to  escape  for  the  service  of  a 
belligerent  Power.  Mr.  Adams,  the 
United  States  Arbitrator,  signed  the 
Eecitals  and  the  Award ;  but  they  had 
the  advantage  of  tlie  separate  opinion 
of  the  several  Arbitrators,  and  it  was 
very  legitimate  to  look  at  the  opinions 
to  see  what  a  particular  person  meant 
by  a  doubtful  act.  Mr.  Adams  expressly 
denied  that  he  would  allow  the  principle 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy)  supposed  him  to  be  contend- 
ing for  when  he  signed  the  Becitals  to 
apply  to  the  United  States.  He  said  the 
right  to  decide  such  a  point  rested  ex- 
clusively with  every  Sovereign  Power. 
If  a  vessel  arrived  at  an  English  port 
furnished  with  a  commission  as  a  belli- 
gerent, and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
recognised  it  in  that  character,  however 
much  he  might  regret  it,  he  could  not 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
do  so.  He  laid  down  as  his  opinion 
that  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
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opinion  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  placed  on  those  Kecitals.  He  (the 
Attorney  General)  now  came  to  the  last, 
which  was  a  very  important  one.  It 
had  been  assumed  that  this  Kecital  was 
intended  to  cover  the  case  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  to  justify  her  condemnation 
on  the  groimd  of  her  increased  quantity 
of  coal.  Those  Eecitals  were  placed 
before  the  Award,  and  contained  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Arbitrators  ac- 
quitted us  as  well  as  the  groimds  on 
which  they  condemned ;  and  when  they 
came  to  deal  with  this  particular  case 
they  stated  their  reasons  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  acted.  They  dealt  with 
the  case  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  they  put 
their  condemnation  of  that  vessel  upon 
the  augmentation,  clandestinely  effected, 
of  her  force.  He  quite  admitted  that  if 
the  Becital  meant  to  say  that  a  few  coals 
put  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  voyage  would  be  an  act 
which  would  make  the  port  where  the 
coals  were  obtained  a  base  of  operations, 
that  that  would  be  perfectly  indefensible 
and  inconsistent  with  international  law. 
The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  expressly 
condemned  any  ship  dispatched  to  take 

E art  in  a  naval  operation,  and  it  had 
een  held  under  that  clause  that  a  steam 
tug  which  towed  a  prize  from  Dover  to 
Dunkirk  was  engaged  in  a  naval  opera- 
tion; and  perhaps  there  was  not  much 
difference  between  that  case  and  the 
case  of  a  lighter  going  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coaling  a  war  steamer  to  enable 
her  to  go  after  the  enemy.  In  1862  we 
issued  orders  to  our  naval  commanders, 
providing  that  no  ship  of  war  or  pri- 
vateer of  either  belligerent  should  there- 
after be  permitted,  while  in  British 
waters,  to  take  any  supplies,  except  pro- 
visions or  so  much  coal  as  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest 
port  of  her  own  country,  and  that  no 
coal  should  be  supplied  again  to  any 
such  vessel  till  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  tlie  time  when  she 
was  last  supplied  in  British  waters.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  contend  that  the 
negligent  or  improper  supply  of  coal  to 
the  vessel  of  a  belligerent  would  not  be 
a  breach  of  neutrality  fairly  chargeable 
against  us ;  but  the  matter  was  not  quite 
so  clear  as  it  had  been  assumed  to  be  by 
hon.  Gentlemen.  He  quite  admitted 
that  although  the  Eecitals  were  not 
binding,  and  although  in  his  judgment 
there  were  many  of  them  which  wer© 
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perfectly  indefensible,  yet  tliey  were  so 
mingled  with  the  findings  of  the  Arbi- 
trators themselves  that  any  plain  man 
might  say — '^  You  must  take  the  Award 
with  all  that  is  in  it*"  But  if  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  wore  Her  Majesty *8 
Government  he  wouJd  do  no  such  thing. 
He  would  not  press  upon  foreign  nations 
those  Recitals  in  their  present  shape, 
and  he  thought  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  put  them  before  foreign  nations  with- 
out some  distinct  statement  at  the  same 
time  that  we  did  not  and  would  not 
agree  to  them,  and  that  while  we  agreed 
to  the  Rules  themselves  in  the  sense  in 
which  plain  men  understood  them,  and 
the  sense  in  which  tliey  were  intended^ 
we  entirely  dissented  from  the  glosses, 
rather  than  interpretations,  which  had 
been  put  upon  them  by  the  Arbitrators. 
Now,  if  the  question  were  asked,  '*■  What 
shall  we  do  ? "  his  answer  would  be, 
"  Nothing.**  He  did  not  think  tliis  was 
a  favourable  time  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  an  understanding  aa  to 
how  much  or  how  little  of  these  glosses, 
interpretations,  or  comments  they  agreed 
with  us  in  accepting  or  refusing.  That 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  foreign 
Powers  \mtil  the  United  Statesjoined  with 
us  in  urging  them  to  accept  these  Rules 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  our 
bounden  duty,  not  of  ourselves,  to  bring 
these  Rules  under  the  notice  of  foreign 
Powers,  but  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States.  This  was  not  a  party 
question.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  party 
question.  Every  Member  of  the  House, 
on  whichever  side  he  sat,  ought  to  be  as 
jealous  with  regard  to  the  honour  and 
charactei;  of  this  coimtiy  as  ho  was  with 
regard  to  his  own.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  what  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  said  he  did  not  intend  even  to  do 
80  slight  a  thing  aa  to  embarrass  the 
Government.  He  was  quite  sure  his 
right  hon.  Friend  did  not  intend  to  do 
a  far  more  serious  thing — namely,  to 
commit  the  country  to  an  unworthy 
course ,  exhibiting  herself  to  the  civilized 
world  as  a  country  that  barked  and  did 
not  bite ;  that  grumbled,  but  paid ;  that 
murmured,  but  submitted.  If  all  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  desired  was  to 
extract  from  the  Government  a  distinct 
explanation  of  what  they  agi'eed  to,  and 
of  what  they  dissented  from,  with  refer- 
©nee  to  these  Rules,  he  had  abimdantly 
pbtained  his  object.    K  his  right  hon. 


Fiiend  desired  more,  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  thought  he  was  not  entitled  to 
success ;  and  if  he  should  persevere,  he 
was  sure  ho  would  excuse  him  for  saying 
that  he  hoped  he  would  be  defeated. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  I  have  heard  wit^ 
much  satisfaction  from  the  Attorney 
General  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  prepared  to  disavow  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  put  on  the  Three 
New  Rules  by  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva, 
and  that  they  undertake  to  make  no 
representation  to  foreign  Powers  without 
at  the  same  time  communicating  to  them 
the  interpretation  which  they  place 
upon  those  Rules — being  one  contrary 
in  every  sense  to  the  interpretation  put 
on  them  by  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva — in 
accordance^  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  description  given  of  them  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  themselves,  and 
especially  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor oi  England,  who  took  s<'j  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  tJiese  affairs.  The 
House  will  under  these  circumstances,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  the  discussion 
in  which  wo  have  been  engaged  this 
evening  has  proved  of  some  advantage. 
The  question  is  now  placed  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner  before  the 
country,  and  many  minds  wiU  in  conse- 
quence be  relieved  from  anxiety  by  the 
declarations  which  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
which  I  trust  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
will  confirm.  If  he  does  so  those  decla- 
rations will,  I  hope,  prevent  any  unne- 
cessary division  in  tliis  House  upon  a 
subject  which,  though  of  transcendent  , 
interest,  is  one  on  which  we  ought  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Government  of  the  day,  so  that  we  may 
show  a  determination  not  to  sanction  in- 
terpretations of  the  new  Rules  whicli 
might  imperil  the  future  fortunes  of  this 
country  in  a  manner  which  by  8om»?  per- 
sons has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently 
considered.  I  may  remind  the  House 
that  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  I 
these  Rules  made  to  us  by  Sir  RoundeU 
Palmer  was  that  they  were  very  precise  in 
their  character.  Although  he  had  doubts  1 
himself  with  regard  to  some  portions  of  I 
them,  as  to  their  expediency,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  re<*ommended  them  to  the 
adoption  of  the  House  in  consequence  of 
their  precise  character ;  and  I  remember ' 
that  he  said — *'*I  prefer  them  to  the 
an'angements  made  by  Lord  Stanley 
with  Mr*  Reverdy  Johnson,  beeauae  ikey 
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are  precise ;  we  know  wliat  our  engage- 
ments are,  and  therefore  we  may  be  easy 
as  to  the  future."  But,  uidess  the 
House  of  Commons  had  interfered,  as  it 
has  done  to-night,  and  unless  we  had 
receiyed  a  declaration  such  as  we  have 
received  from  some  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  which  I  have  every  hope 
will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
it  is  quite  clear  we  could  not  feel  that 
easiness  with  regard  to  the  friture,  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  seemed 
to  contemplate.  Sir,  I  look  upon  this 
question  entirely  with  regard  to  the 
fiiture,  and  I  take  the  expressions  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  guide  me.  I 
heard  with  great  regret  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  ttie  Attorney  General  where 
he  appeared  to  argue  as  if  there  was  a 
proposal  emanating  from  this  side  of 
the  House  to  break  away  from  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
and  to  reject  the  verdict  of  the  Arbi- 
trators, and  as  if  there  was  some  feeling 
of  discontent  and  disappeintment  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  at  Geneva 
which  led  us  to  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  the  interpretation  which  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  new  Hules. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL :  I  did 
not  allude  to  the  right  hon.  G^^tleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  did  not ;  for  if  such  a  charge  had 
been  made  against  any  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  this,  or  even  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  vindicate  them  against  any  such  im- 
putations. But  I  do  not  want  to  remember 
what  has  passed  on  this  subject.  I  regret 
much  what  has  passed,  but  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  re- 
sult has  been  for  the  public  advantage, 
if  we  now  act  with  decision  and  at  the 
same  time  with  prudence.  The  exercise 
of  these  qualities  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  our  present  situation.  I  do  not 
grudge  the  verdict  which  has  been  given 
against  us.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
the  general  course  of  this  transaction,  if 
it  tends  to  maintain  a  thorough  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries,  is  not  to 
be  deprecated.  But  I  am  convinced 
that,  unless  we  arrive  at  some  precise 
meaning  as  to  the  engagements  into 
which  we  have  entered  by  the  intended 
introduction  of  the  Three  New  Rules 
into   the  international  law  of  Europe, 
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we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in 
great  difficulties,  and  that  those  who 
come  after  us  will  repent  the  oourse 
which  we  have  taken  and  sanctioned. 
But  it  is  only  the  future  that  I  now  wish 
to  consider.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
given  to  this  matter  the  consideration 
and  attention  which  its  importance  and 
instant  character  appear  to  me  to  de^ 
mand.  Why,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  the  Prime  Minister  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  communicated  the  new 
Rules  to  the  Powers  of  Europe;  but 
he  afterwards  learnt  [Mr.  Gladstone: 
The  same  night.]  that  that  statement 
was  made  inadvertently.  The  same 
night — but  what  does  it  matter  whether 
the  correction  was  made  the  same  night 
or  a  month  after?  The  fact  remains, 
that  we  had  not  communicated  with  the 
States  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  matter 
was  not  considered  to  be  of  gravity  and 
importance  is  evident  from  tiie  circum- 
stance that  even  the  Prime  Minister — 
the  person  most  responsible  for  the  com- 
munication— was  really  in  absolute  igno- 
rance whether  a  communication  had 
been  made  or  not.  Then,  again, 
another  Member  of  the  Administration 
informed  us  that  if  the  commimication 
of  the  New  Rules  was  made  to  foreign 
Powers,  it  would  be  made  without  note 
or  comment.  Why,  that  is  the  whole 
question  before  us.  We  are  of  opinion 
— and  I  think  the  House  of  Com- 
mons generally  concurs  in  that  opinion 
— that  the  communication  should  not 
be  made  without  note  or  comment ; 
and,  if  I  understand  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral aright,  that  is  now  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Government.  If  that  be  so — if 
the  Government  are  convinced  that  in 
fulfilling  the  duty  which  they  have  en- 
gaged to  perform  under  the  Treaty,  of 
conmiimicating  those  Rules  to  Foreign 
Powers,  they  must  accompany  the  com- 
munication with  the  precise  interpreta- 
tion which  they  put  upon  them — if,  at 
the  same  time,  they  take  steps  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  them,  then  this 
debate  will,  I  think,  not  have  been  in 
vain,  and  the  House  wiU  feel  that  it  has 
done  its  duty  in  seriously  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  the  subject. 
There  is  one  point,  I  should  add,  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Yioe  Pr«MidflQt  of  the  Council . 
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Thd  right  hoa.  Gentleman  on  more  than 
ono  occasion  informed  us  that  the  last 
htter — I  suppose  he  meant  despatch — 
which  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
liad  not  been  answered,  and  from  some 
expressions  which  he  used  I  would 
infer  that  until  that  answer  arrives  no 
further  steps  w^ill  be  taken  by  the  Oo- 
vemment  to  bring  this  anadous  matter 
to  a  conclusion.  Now,  that  is  a 
course  which  I  should  say  would  be 
m.ost  unsatisfactorj  to  the  House.  It  is, 
I  think,  the  desire  of  the  House  that 
whether  an  answer  has  or  has  not  been 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  last 
d^patch  of  the  Government,  means 
should  be  taken — and  there  are  usual 
and  obvious  means  when  despatches  are 
not  answered — to  revive  the  memoi*y  of 
Uio  United  States  on  the  subject.  Nor 
can  I  suppose,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  verdict  of  the 
Arbitrators  having  been  of  a  character 
which  has  not  a  mortifying  complexion 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  there  would  be  every  inclina- 
tion on  their  part  to  meet  ns  in  a  friendly 
and  hearty  spirit  as  to  the  interpretation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Three  New  Bules. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  but  a  very  little 
time  will  have  elapsed  before  we  shall 
have  it  communicated  to  the  House  that 
an  understanding  between  the  two  00 un- 
tries  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  matter. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  that  a  joint  commu- 
nication is  necessary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  but 
1  doubt  it.  [Mr.  Gathoeke  Haedy  :  It 
ia  not  necessary.]  I  think  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  question  whe- 
ther the  Attorney  General  was  war* 
rantod  in  his  assertion  on  that  point, 
unless  he  has  the  Treaty  in  his  hand. 
It  states  that — 

*'  The  High  Contracting  partiea  a^Tw^  to  observe 
tht'tae  Rule6  aa  between  themselves  in  future,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  mari- 
time Powera,  and  to  invite  them  to  acc«dc  to 
ib»m.**—{Artid0  vi.] 

There  is  nothing  like  joint  action* 
[••Oh,  oh!"]  I  say  that  without  the 
ilightest  fear  of  its  being  disputed.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  joint  commu* 
nications.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
what  are  our  engagements  under  the 
Treaty  in  the  event  of  there  being  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  the  freedom  of  action  of  which 
we  may  arail  ourselTes*     If  the  United 


States  should  not  act  with  us  with  that 
unanimity  which  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  expect,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  determine  what  is 
the  interpretation  which  they  place  on 
the  three  New  Rules,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility and  by  their  sole  communi- 
cation to  make  that  interpretation  known 
to  foreign  Powers,  I  trust  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
step,  and  that  there  may  be  a  joint 
communication;  but  there  can  be  no 
joint  communication  unless  the  Govern- 
ment give  more  earnest  attention  to  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest  than  it 
seems  to  me  they  have  done  hitherto. 
At  all  events,  the  sooner  the  Government 
can  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  the 
Exiles  they  have  introduced,  and  the 
sooner  they  can  prevail  upon  the  Gt>- 
vernment  of  the  United  States  to  state 
what  are  their  intentions  upon  this 
matter,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
general  interests  of  Europe  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace.  I 
cannot  agree  with  one  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  addressed  the  House  that  this 
verdict  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  is  a 
matter  of  indifference.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  verdict  which  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  future  as  an  authonty 
on  the  law  of  nations.  On  what  does 
the  law  of  nations  rest  if  not  upon  ftutho- 
rities  of  this  kind  ?  I  admit  with  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions depends  upon  Treaties ;  but  the 
Attorney  General  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  law  of 
nations  does  not  depend  upon  Treaties. 
It  would  be  well  if  it  did  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  law  of  nations  de- 
pends on  the  authority  of  individuals — 
writers  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
and  who  have  become  recognized  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  flourished 
as  high  authorities  on  jurisprudence. 
But  the  high  authority  even  of  distin- 
guished Judges  and  renowned  philoso- 
phers writing  on  these  matters  will^ 
after  all,  not  be  regarded  with  the  same 
veneration  and  as  having  the  same  cor- 
porate authority  as  the  decision  of  a 
Tribunal  which  had  been  appointed  by 
by  the  greatest  Powers  in  Europe  to  de- 
cide this  question.  We  are  now  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  at 
Geneva;  but  10  or  20  years  hence  thia 
country^  when  questiona  ainnlar  to  thia 
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may  arise,  and  when  they  are  being  de- 
bated in  tiliis  House  and  in  other  Assem- 
blies, depend  upon  it  the  authority  of  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva  will  be  appealed  to, 
and  its  decisions  will  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  time  should  not  be  lost.  This  is 
not  only  a  great  but  a  pressing  subject. 
If  war  were  unhappily  to  arise  in 
Europe,  and  if  we  fail  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  the  United  States 
as  to  the  general  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  these  new  Eules,  and  if 
we  fail  to  take  the  precaution  of  com- 
municating them,  as  we  are  bound 
by  the  Treafy  of  Washington  to  do, 
to  the  Powers  of  Europe,  accompanied 
by  the  precise  interpretation  of  the 
British  Government  upon  them,  we  may 
find  ourselves  involved  in  disaster.  I 
am  not  displeased  at  the  prospect  that 
the  discussion  of  this  evening  should 
end  without  a  division ;  and  I  hope 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  this  matter  can  be  no  longer  de- 
layed, and  I  trust  we  shall  hear  from 
the  highest  authority  that  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  the  Government  will  be  given 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  first  thing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  hear  from 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  highest 
authority  is,  that  there  is  no  change  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  question  connected  with 
these  Rules,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
has  never  been  neglected.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
have  obligingly  reminded  me  of  a  lapse 
of  memory  on  my  part  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session,  on  account  of  which  I 
have  already  apologized  to  the  House. 
I  am,  however,  not  indisposed  to  apologize 
to  the  House  again,  or  any  number  of 
times  the  House  may  please.  Perhaps 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  con- 
scious of  what  a  lapse  of  memory  can 
be ;  but  I  know  of  a  case  of  a  Gentle- 
man who,  having  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  charged  as  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour  the  conclusion  of  a 

Eecuniary  arrangement  which  he  himself 
ad  initiated.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
enter  into  particulars ;  but  there  are 
Members  of  the  House  old  enough  to 
remember  the  circumstances,  which  at- 
tracted some  attention  at  the  time,  and 
which  I  presume  the  right  hon.  Q^ntle- 
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man  has  not  forgotten.  I  deeply  regret 
the  lapse  of  which  I  was  guil^ ;  but  it 
happened  that  I  at  the  time  confoimded 
what  I  had  read  in  despatches  with 
regard  to  informal  communications  with 
actual  statements  upon  the  Eules,  and  I 
explained  the  same  evening  the  error 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  found  fault  with  a  re- 
mark of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice 
President,  who  has  stated  that  the  last 
commimication  upon  this  subject  had 
been  made  by  Great  Britain,  and  that 
therefore  it  rested  with  the  United  States 
to  take  the  next  step.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  it  most  important  that 
the  subject  should  be  resumed  at  once, 
lest  by  the  outbreak  of  war  we  should 
become  involved  in  difficulty.  If,  im- 
happily,  a  war  should  arise  in  Europe, 
and  we,  unhappily,  should  he  involved 
in  it,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question.  The  question  relates  to 
an  engagement  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  nations  of 
Eiurope  have  no  concern  whatever  in  it, 
nor  does  it  enter  into  our  relations  with 
them.  We  are  very  far  from  thinking 
this  is  a  subject  in  which  there  ought  to 
be  indefinite  delay;  but  what  is  our 
position  ?  Here  is  a  complicated  instru- 
ment, the  Treaty  of  Washington,  em- 
bracing the  settlement  of  a  large  number 
of  international  questions.  We  began 
to  deal  with  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration almost  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty ;  but  we  were 
interrupted  in  that  correspondence  by 
the  occurence  of  a  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indirect  Claims.  That 
reminded  us  that,  although  there  are 
great  difficulties  between  the  two  Powers 
still  remaining  unexecuted,  it  may  be 
wiser  to  look  first  to  the  execution  of 
those  conditions,  and  postpone  until 
after  they  have  been  completed  a  pro- 
ceeding such  as  that  connected  with  the 
Three  Rules,  which  concern  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  Powers  towards  the 
rest  of  the  maritime  Powers  of  the 
world.  I  wish  to  state  this  plainly,  be- 
cause I  should  deceive  you  if  I  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  we  contemplated 
immediately  pressing  the  United  States 
to  resume  the  correspondence.  We  think 
it  better — especially  now  that  we  are 
approaching,  as  I  hope,  the  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  whole  of  those 
great  transactions  under  the  direct 
clauses  of  the  Treaty — to  wait  until  those 
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matters  are  concluded  before  we  resume 
the  Bubject  of  the  Three  Bulee.  The 
right  hou.  Gentleman  has  also  stated 
that  he  does  not  think  we  are  in  any  way 
bound  by  the  language  of  the  Treaty  to 
make  a  joint  eommunicatioa  of  these 
^ules.  Whether  we  are  bound  or  not^ 
I  should  anticipate  very  little  advantage 
from  a  separate  communication.  And  I 
think  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  how  little  chance 
there  could  by  any  possibility  be  of  pro- 
curing arxjeptance  of  these  Bules  in  case 
the  two  Powers  originaUy  accepting  them 
were  unable  to  agree  in  submitting 
them,  A  joint  communication  was  evi- 
dently contemplated  by  the  Treaty^  and 
&  joint  communication  would  alone  afford 
reasonable  promise  of  that  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  Treaty,  Now,  with 
reference  to  the  debate,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  cx>mmence  my  remarks  by  thanking 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hardy) 
for  the  spirit  in  which  he  introduced 
this  question  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
I  must  say  it  entirely  fulfilled  the  pur- 
pose which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  in  view.  I  am  also  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  found  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  closely-argued  state- 
ment to  do  justice  to  the  action  of 
Lord  Russell  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
cult transactions  which  were  under  his 
management  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Foreign  Minister.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  a  keener  sense  of  the  national 
honour  than  Lord  Eussell,  and  no  one 
who,  with  that  keen  sense  of  the  national 
honour,  knows  better  how  to  fulfil  all 
the  international  obligations  of  this 
country,  I  am  also  obliged  to  the  light 
hon.  Gentleman  for  this — that,  in  the 
fjf  ,  '  ho  most  usefully  limited  this 
d\  ,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper 

Ixiuniis  by  entirely  passing  by  the  in- 
dividual opinions  and  statements  of  the 
Arbitrators,  If  we  were  to  enter  into 
those  statements,  there  would  be  no  pos- 
eibtlity  of  setting  limits  to  this  debate, 
"^he  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  recognized 
the  proper  subject  of  his  Motion  the 
t  statements  of  the  Arbitrators.  I 
must  also  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
of  the  Three  Eules  themselves,  because 
he  said^  had  it  not  been  for  the  joint 
statements  of  the  Arbitrators  and  the 
our  they  gave  to  the  Rules,  he  would 
it  have  made  the  Motion  and  invited 
attezLtion  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
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ject.  With  that  statement  I  am  quite 
content.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  other  statements  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
hardly  consistent.  I  greatly  doubt  whe- 
ther he  was  perfectly  coiToct  in  saying 
that  the  obligation  to  enforce  inter- 
national law  could  be  limited  according 
to  the  institutions  of  each  countiy.  And 
I  here  woidd  venture  to  question  whe- 
ther it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  universal 
proposition  that  the  belligerent  is  bound 
to  be  content  with  the  judgment  of  the 
neutral  Court. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  With 
respect  to  the  first,  that  is  not  my  state- 
ment, I  said  there  was  an  absolute 
right  to  enforce  international  law,  but 
no  right  to  enforce  municipal  law. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  others  should  have  laboured  under 
the  same  misapprehension.  Now,  while 
there  are  conclusive  reasons  which  must 
lead  the  Govei*ninent  to  object  to  the 
adoption  of  this  Address,  there  is  no 
substantial  diflerence  between  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  ourselves  as  re- 
garKls  the  practical  object.  From  one 
point  of  view  I  am  very  sorry  that  this 
oiscussion  hae  been  raised  ;  because,  if  I 
could,  I  would  wish  that  the  Members 
of  the  Government  should  keep  a  silence 
which  is  not  binding  on  others*  with  re- 
spect to  the  declarations  of  the  Arbi- 
trators. But,  while  I  regret  that  we 
have  been  obHged  to  open  our  mouths, 
I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  complain- 
ings that  a  subject  so  legitimate  and 
proper  for  discussion  should  have  been 
raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
concur  with  what  fell  from  my  right 
hon.  Friend  near  me  (Mr.  W.  E,  Forster), 
and  with  the  Attorney  General  in  hia 
more  detailed  statement  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  propositions  of  the  ilrbitra- 
tors.  They  pass  entirely  beyond  the  limits 
and  bounds  of  my  understanding ;  they 
belong  to  a  higher  region  of  law,  into 
which  I  am  not  able  to  follow ;  but  after 
the  full  discussion  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  haa  entered  into  with 
regM"d  to  those  propositions,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
them  in  detail,  or  even  to  refer  to  them 
particidarly*  But  I  would  wish  to  point 
out  where  it  is  that  I  would  begin  to 
part  company  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hardy),  treating  this  sub- 
ject, I  hope,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
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he  lias  treated  it.    After  the  very  fair 
account  that  he  has  given  of  the  Three 
Hules,  I  think  he  has  done  some  in- 
justice to  his  own  admission  by  speaking 
of  the  Recitals  of  the  Arbitrators  as  their 
interpretation  of  these  Three  Eules.     I 
contend  they  are  not  an  interpretation, 
speaking  generally,  of  the  Three  Eules. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible,  for  instance, 
to  say  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  the 
Becitals  in  the  Alabama  case,  that  be- 
cause the  measures  taken  were  unsuc- 
cessful they  did  not  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  '*  due  diligence."    It  surely  is 
is  not  possible  to  contend  that  this  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  term   "  due   dili- 
gence."    To  hold  and  apply  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  in  the  workings  and  adminis- 
tration of  any  Government  upon  earth 
you  can  never  allow  **  due  diligence  "  to 
have  been  used  except  where  the  means 
have  been  completely  successful,  may  be 
a  corollary  or  deduction,   but,   call  it 
what  you  Hke,  it  is  no  interpretation  of 
the  Rule,  because  it  has  no  just  or  fair 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
contained  in  the  Rule.     When  in  con- 
struing the  words  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
consequence  is  sought  to  be  drawn,  and 
an  enlargement  made  which  can  in  no 
way  be  brought  within  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  we  do  injustice  to  the  docu- 
ment in  treating  the  Recitals  as  an  inter- 
pretation.    But  an  admission  has  been 
made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster),  and  more  fully  by  the  At- 
torney General,  that  although  the  Re- 
citals of  the  Arbitrators  are  in  our  view 
no  interpretation  of  the  Three  Rules, 
and  do  not  in    the    slightest    degree, 
rightly  considered,  prejudice  the  Three 
Rules,  yet  we  admit  that  they  are  im- 
portant facts  for  the  legitimate  consider- 
ation of  the  House.     It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  a  certain  relation  is  established 
between  them  and  the  Three  Rules,  un- 
less something  can  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary.    Now,  I  think  that  is  really  the 
gist  of  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    I  will  now  state  very  briefly 
why  we  cannot  adopt  the  Motion.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the 
Motion  treating  the  comments  of  the 
Arbitrators  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
Rules,  is  not  perfectly  just  to  the  Rules 
themselves.   My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
is  perfectly  ready  to  meet  me  upon  that 
ground,  because,  differing  entirely  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and 
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differing  entirely  from  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  which  he  supports,  for  the  Motion 
asks  that  the  Rules  may  be  disconnected 
from  the  instructions  attached  to  them, 
he  demands  that  the  Rules  may  be  can^ 
celled  altogether.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  of  course,  would  say — *'If 
the  Motion  tends  to  disparage  the  Rules, 
so  much  the  better."    I  am  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  opposite,  who  sees 
the  position  in  which  we  stand  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  has  no 
such  object.    I  must  also  say  that  I 
greatly  doubt  unless  there  were  an  im- 
perative necessity — and  I  grant  a  neces- 
sity would  arise  if  there'were  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House  as  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  —  I  say,   I 
doubt  whether,  when  the  world  might 
say  that  we  were  smarting  imder  the 
decision  which  has  been  given,  it  would 
be  a  nodiM  vindiee  dignue  if  the  House 
were  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  in  its  representa- 
tive character,  should  make  complaints 
of  this  kind.     The  state  of  opinion  abroad 
with  respect  to  this  question  between 
America  and  ourselves  has  been  by  no 
means  unequivocally  in  our  favour,  and 
I  do  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  shoidd  take  in  uncomplaining  silence 
the  Arbitration  itself,  and  not  have  it 
said  that  we  gave  signs  of  mortification 
while  we  were  performing  the  process 
of  disbursement.     I   am  not  going  to 
make  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     It  is  some- 
what complex  in  the  mode  of  drawing. 
The  right  hon.  Gentieman  invites  us  to 
make   a  representation  not   only  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Three 
Rules,   but  with   regard   to   the   other 
principles  of  international  law  adopted 
by  the  Arbitrators.     Now,  I  am  sure  he 
will  see  that  the  question  whether  the 
other    principles  of   international    law 
adopted  by  the  Arbitrators,  outside  the 
Three  Rules,  are  sound  or  are  not  sound, 
is  a  matter  having  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  interpretation  of  the  Three 
Rules.     All  of  us  desire  that  the  two 
subjects  should  not  be  mixed  up  together. 
There    is    another   objection,    which   is 
solid  and  of  considerable  weight.     The 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
they  stand  would  call  upon  us  to  register 
a  dissent  from  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
ciples recited  by  the  Arbitrators.     It  is 
not  to  be  a  dissent  from  certain  prin- 
ciples of  the  Arbitrators,  but  it  is  to  be 
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a  dissent  from  the  principles  recited  by 
the  Arbitrators.  >Jow,  if  the  House 
could  adopt  a  Motion  of  this  kind,  which 
I  hope  they  will  not»  it  would  be  a  direc- 
tion to  the  Government,  and  for  the  ful- 
filment of  that  direction  they  would  still 
baye  to  depend  on  the  Government  of 
the  day.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  desire  to  give 
that  direction  unless  he  saw  something 
in  the  views  and  explanations  of  the 
Government  which  was  not  satisfactory. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  mis- 
imderstanding  as  to  the  terms  used  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council,  which  were  afterward b 
more  fully  and  satisfactorily  developed 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General,  and  although  I  am 
ing  to  point  out  an  important  distinc- 
lon,  I  do  not  really  think  it  can  possibly 
be  made  the  subject  deliberately  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House.  What  was  said  by 
the  Attorney  General  was  this.  He  has 
admitted  that  the  glosa,  as  he  called  it, 
on  the  Bules  w*ill,  though  illegitimately 
and  improperly,  be  held  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  Rules,  and  to  be  of  more 
or  less  authority,  perhaps,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  similar  cases  if  they  arise  ; 
and  that,  in  consec^uencej  although  we 
hold  these  Recitals  of  no  authority,  it  is 
our  duty  to  ascertain  that  when  we  pro- 
ceed, as  we  trust  we  shall  proceed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States,  to 
recommend  the  Three  Rules  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  other  Powers,  we  shall 
recommend  them  totally  disencumbered 
of  these  Recitals — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
place  them  outside  of  the  Rules,  to  de- 
stroy all  connection  between  them,  and 
to  take  care  that  there  is  no  mistake  or 
ambiguity  whatever  in  that  respect. 
That,  I  think,  is  in  substance  what  he 
Bidd-  The  criticism  of  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  took  a  some- 
what wider  sweep  than  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  he  says 
he  understands  the  Government  to  be 
engaged  in  recommending  the  Rules  to 
the  maritime  Powers  to  put  on  them 
the  most  decided  and  precise  interpre- 
tation. Negatively,  I  agree  with  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman — we  recognise  it 
as  oTir  duty  to  take  care  that,  as  far 
as  w©  are  concerned,  these  J>icta  of  the 
Arbitrators — these  RecitalB,  the  rationu 
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(fectd^ndt\  are  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  question;  but  if  he  means  that  we 
are  to  place  a  substantive  interpretation 
on  the  Throe  Rules — a  comment  to  be 
framed  on  the  text — then  I  say,  first,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  Motion; 
and,  secondly,  I  think  such  a  course 
would  be  open  to  considerable  objection. 
How  are  you  to  offer  along  with  Rules 
which  are  to  form  part  of  international 
]aw  a  comment  as  to  the  light  in  which 
they  are  to  be  regarded?  That  com- 
ment must  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Rules  themselves  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value  at  all ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  of  equal 
value  with  the  Rules  themselves,  it  ought 
to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Rules. 
That  would  be  travelling  back  to  where 
we  set  out  from,  and  we  should  have  at 
last  to  aim  at  an  entire  re-constmction  of 
the  Rules.  With  regard  to  the  Three 
Rules  I  refer  for  their  exposition  to  the 
argument  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General.  With  one  single 
exception,  I  am  aware  of  no  ambiguity 
attaching  to  the  Rules.  The  Rules 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Geneva 
trial,  and  stand  well.  As  truly  stated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr,  Harcourt)  there 
was  a  point  which  rose  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  second 
Rule,  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fish  was  of 
opinion  that  some  supplemental  explana- 
tion between  the  two  Governments  would 
bo  requisite,  and  as  far  as  that  goes  I 
admit  it  wiU  be  necessary  that  some 
substantive  step  should  bo  taken.  That 
has  reference  merely  to  an  isolated  point, 
and  in  no  way  enters  into  what  has  been 
in  dispute  to-night.  As  to  tlie  dispute 
to-night  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University  asks  us  to  lay  down  a 
number  of  substantive  doctrines  of  inter- 
national law  over  and  above  what  are 
involved  in  the  Three  Rules.  To  such 
an  engagement,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
Motion  certainly  does  not  bind  us.  It 
would  be  totally  impossible  to  determine 
these  matters  by  abstract  general  Rtiles. 
If  that  be  so,  I  irn^t  I  am  con-ect  in  my 
statement  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  not  any  substantive  difference  of 
opinion  between  us.  I  hope  I  have 
clearly,  if  imperfectly,  re-stated  what  the 
Attorney  General  gave  as  his  own  opi- 
nion^ — namely,  that  you  bave  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  should  take  care  that  oui: 
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recominendation  of  the  three  Bulos  does 
not  carry  with  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
substance  or  even  in  shadow,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  Eecitals  of  the 
Arbitrators  as  being  of  any  authority  in 
this  matter ;  and  I  hope  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ihe  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire will  see  that  I  wish  to  give  the 
proper  interpretation  to  the  words  he 
used  as  to  precision  of  language.  I  may 
state  that  I  he£ird  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  City  of  Ox- 
ford with  very  dififerent  sentiments  from 
those  with  which  I  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy),  my  righthon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Devon  (Sir  Stafford Northcote), 
andmyhon.FriendtheMemberforOrkney 
(Mr.  Laing).  I  feel  that  the  concordant 
expression  of  opinion  generally  mani- 
fested in  the  House  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
object  sought  will  thus  be  better  at- 
tained than  by  the  adoption  of  a  Motion 
which  would  rather  have  a  contrary 
effect,  and  appears  to  me  open  to  grave 
objection. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  said, 
that  after  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  the  distinct  disavowal 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Eecitals  of  the 
Arbitrators,  he  would,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  ^*  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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SUPPLY— CmL   SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £26,338  lU.  8<f., 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make  good  Ex- 
cesses of  Expenditure  beyond  the  Grants  for  the 
following  Civil  Services  for  the  year  ended  on 
the  Slst  day  of  March  1872,  viz.  :— 

Class  I. 

£    9.  d. 

Furniture  of  Public  Offices          . .  67  12  0 

Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh  . .  220  16  2 

British  Museum  Buildings           **  541     6  3 

Portland  Harbour          . .             . .  2  12  8 
British  Embassy  Houses,  Paris  and 

Madrid  ..  ..  1,106  18  0 
St.    Paul's    Cathedral:    National 

Thanksgiving            , ,  378     1  6 
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Glaaa  IL  £  t>  d. 
Foreign  Office  ..  ..  81  9  11 
Charity  Commission  . .  . .  69  10  10 
Poor  Law  Conunission,  England  . .  408  19  4 
Office  of  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings . .  . .  1,03&  H  4 
Household  of  the  Lord  LieuteDAiit 
of  Ireland 100  19    0 

Glass  m. 

Court  of  Chancery,  England  . .  4  2  0 

County  Courts               . .  . .  16,172  17  8 

Land  Registry  Office     ..  ..  2  8  1 

Court  of  Probate,  Ireland  . .  123  19  10 

Registry  of  Judnnents,  Irdand . .  18  16  10 

County  Priflons,  Ireland  ..  1,687  7  9 

Class  IV. 
Universities,  &c,  in  Scotland 

Class  VII. 
Temporary  Conmiissions 
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. .    4,340  19     3 
£26,338  11     8 


General  Sm  GEOEQE  BALFOUR 
objected  to  the  money  being  obtained 
without  explanation  after  so  long  a  time 
had  elapsed. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  the  Vote  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Act.  l^e  Committee  upstairs 
had  recommended  that  these  Excesses 
should  be  voted. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £209,551  8#.  Id., 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make  good  Ex- 
cesses of  Expenditure  beyond  the  Grants  for  the 
following  Revenue  Departments  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1872,  viz.  :-•- 

£        8.    d. 
Post  Office     ..  ..  ..    37,775  10    0 

Post  Office  Telegraph  Service    ..171,775  18     1 

£209,551     8     1 


Mb.  WHITE  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  first  Report  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Aocoimts  which 
had  been  delivered  that  morning.  In 
connection  with  this  Vote,  and  after  the 
issue  of  the  Eeport  named,  the  Treasury 
Department  ought  to  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  There  never  was  a  more 
startling  testimony  to  the  inefficiency  of 
our  Administrative  System  in  relation  to 
a  Departmental  disbursement  of  public 
moneys  than  the  Vote  now  asked  for. 
A  sum  of  £171,775  was  required  to 
make  Kood  the  excess  expended  by  the 
Post  Office  Telegraph  Department  for 
the  year  ended  the  diet  of  March,  1872. 
That  excess  mm  ttttribttted  by  the  Post 
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Office  to  an  under  estimate ;  but  it  was, 
in  fact,  tlie  amount  of  an  unauthorized 
expemliture  or  net  deficit.  It  would 
seem  horn  the  Report  that  the  existing 
elaborate  and  costly  check  of  an  Audit 
Office  and  Comptroller  was  practically 
valueless,  the  position  of  the  Postmaster 
General  was  compromised,  the  National 
Debt  Commifisioners  and  their  subordi- 
nates were  all  asleep,  and  that  the  con- 
trol and  responsibility  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  due  and  regular  conduct  of  the 
Beveaue  Departments  were  wholly  illu- 
sory— indeed,  an  official  figment.  That 
was  Ptrong  language ;  but  it  was  entirely 
justified  by  the  words  of  the  Bepoi-t,  a 
few  poaeagee  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
read.  The  Committee  reported  that 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General 

obSBXTOS — 

**  Thai  transfers  of  £644,936  had  been  made 
fror*^  ♦>..,  'Megraph  Vote  to  capital  account; 
th  1  itieans,  the  Department  has  eecAped 

thi  ()f  submit  ting-  tatimiit^is  for  exten- 

sions and  iiiijtrovements,  and  tho  control  of  Par- 
liiiment  has  Leon  avoided/'  and  fuiiher  add  that 
"having  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Scudamore  on 
thia  point,  it  appears  &om  his  replies,  that  tho 
proceeding  thua  commented  upon  wi^  rospeot 
to  pi«vioui§  ti-auBuctioiifi  had  been  repeated  during 
,  tbe  last  twelve  months,  and  that  the  whole  of 
I  additional  million  of  capital  g^rantcd  in  1871 
been  spent,  the  Department,  instead  of 
to  ParUament  for  a  further  ^rant,  has 
'  its  pajinents  for  ejctannonfli  &r., 
the  cost  out  of  the  balances  in  the 
bands  of  the  PostmasU^T  Genend ;  that  £666,000 
bad  hetm  spent  up  to  the  end  of  Novcmlter, 
W%  and  thiit  a  sum  not  far  short  of  £800, tmo 
will  have  beaa  so  expended  before  the  c^nd  of 
tbo  current  financial  year,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
^Tttion  ol  this  had  been  deodved  from  8avicir» 
Batdca  De^iosits.  Your  Committee  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  orpimon  that  this  wholesale 
expendiiore  out  of  the  balances  in  anticipation 
of  th©  Vote  is  in  the  highest  degpree  irregular 
and  objectionable,  and  appears  to  be  in  contlict 
with  the  proriHiana  of  the  Telegraph  and  Havings 
Bmik  Acts,  nor  can  they  admit  the  plea  ol 
uri»enc>',  scoing-  thiit  four  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Tf  legi*:iph  Seme©  waa  taken  over  by 
the  Gosenimcnt ;  but  further  and  still  more 
important  considerations  arise,  to  which,  though 
leoB  directly  within  their  functions,  they  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
toatw/' 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  Pablic  Accounts  was  that — 

"(L)  Under  the    present  system,   th©   Post 
would  appear  to  haTO  the  uncontrolled 
of  dealing  with  bohmoes  to  the  extent 
ably  of  a  million  in  exoesa  of  its  legitimate 
requirements. 

"(2.)  So  far  aa  those  bftknces  consist  of 
Savings  Banks  Deposits,  onch  dealings  must  be 
held  to  amount  to  misappropriation  of  a  pecu- 
liarly serious  character. 
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'^  (3.)  If,  as  ifl  tmderstood,  the  National  Debt 
Commiaaioners  are  constantly  kept  inf  oi-raed  of  J 
the  sums  due  to  them,  aome  strange  detect  of  ' 
power  or  actinty  would  sec-m  to  have  intcrferetLl 
with  their  obvious  dut\^  of  calling  for  the  balance*  * 
with  a  view  to  investment. 

»*  (4.)  The  check  of  the  Au4iJ  Office*  which  ia 
also  supplied  with  monthly  statementa  of  receipts 
by  the  Poatmaster  General^  must  be  imperfect,  J 
if  not  altogether  uugatory- 

**  (o.)  The  position  of  the  Postmaater  General 
lA  compromised  if  the  Bocretary  in  hia  office  can 
carry  on  such  enormous  o^erationa  by  meami  of 
moneys  for  which  lie,  aa  chief,  is  liable  to  account 
to  the  public* 

'*  (6.)  Finally,  what  l>ecomos  of  the  control 
of  the  Treafluiy  over  a  Revenue  Department,  for 
the  due  and  regular  conduct  of  which  it  ia  inu 
the  highest  degree  responsible,  if  8uch  things  J 
can  happen,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  if  the  ^ 
abstraction  of  such  enoraiouB  atmia  from  theirj 
bigitimate  destination   can  ctmtinue  to  be  un* 
noticed   throughout    the   whole   of   a  financial^l 
year,  even  up  to  the  time  when  the  Btat^ment  , 
of  the  year's  income  is  formally  submitted  toJ 
the  public?    The  Treasury  state  thev  had  no^^ 
knowledge  that  the  authorised  capital  had  been 
exceeded:  but  it  must   be  observed  that  the 
ovidence  taken  by  your  Committee  last  yi^ar 
brought  out  the  fact  that  such  would  inevitably^ 
be  the  case,  while  it  was  known  to  them  thai  1 
similar  though  less  extensive  transactions  were  j 
covered  by  the  grant  of  the  additional  miHio 
in  1871." 

So  long  as  the  House  of  Oommona 
claimed  and  exercised  the  excluaiva 
guai'dian&hip  of  the  public  purse  this 
q^uestion  was  one  of  the  highest  consti- 
tutional importance,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  QoYemment  would  institute 
forthwith  a  searching  and  complete  in- 
vestigation into  tliis  flagi-ant  default. 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  he  had 
no  intention  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  House  at  that  moment,  but  to  have 
done  so  when  the  Yote  on  account 
of  the  Telegraph  Service  was  taken^i 
when  he  should  have  asked  the  Cban- 
oelior  of  the  Exchequer  to  cause  im- 
mediate inquiries  to  be  made  into  the 
subject,  and  lay  the  result  with  any 
proposals  he  had  to  make  beforo 
the  Committee  of  Accounts,  that  they 
might  inform  the  House  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed.  The  Com-, 
mittee  felt  themBelves  bound  to  express* 
their  opinion  in  strong  terms  of  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued  in  tbo 
Post  Office  Department — a  Department 
that  had  large  sums  of  money  at  itat 
command,  and  which  could  be  used 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Parliament. 

The  CHANCELLOB  oy  the  EXCHE- 
QUER promised  that  a  tUorougb  inquiry 


•■?;* 


s^ivU 
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.^>»iLuceiL.  axiu  that  the  result 
...:■!  »-i.'rv  ciie  Comniittee. 
.  ^'^  y,  b".  IT  'su^geisted  that  the 
.^..^M.ii.c^  .i>  iiit? ijuestion  which 
.i.j^^d  .vifco  ui  a  j^ravw  character 
.....iuAiv.     lie  moved  that  the 


lutLv-u.  -.itfc^o,  .Luii  liuebtion  proposed, 
•  I  til.  .  lio  ^'!iiiii.uit*u  ao  report  Progress, 
.     ..-L    '.  a*u     '.'.»     -it    again." — (Jfr. 


;  ,i.      :iW»biLL  '.vosi  ot'  opinion  that 

/.j,\i  .  ..;LkIi.l  bo  iiioiH*  satisfactorily 

..!'.  ,,::k  \v    -lo  Committee  sitting  up- 

.  .  -,  .  Mic  *  \  .1  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Vi  .ili  cvouts,  this  was  not  the 

''■■.'.vc  .o  liiisy  :ho  question. 

\rii.     'CY1,.LNDS   said,    he   thought 

\ . .  -o-.  =•  -'uglit  to  be  voted  at  once. 

.   x'.lo.i  ".ow  under  consideration 

.  i'jiciico  what  ever  to  the  large 

•  Ai^'wudicure  which  had  been 

MkT  *iA\  I'KK  ^aid,  that  in  deference 

!.     ■,  ::ii  Si     \pi\;&ocd  bv  the  Com- 

.,.. .  Vl   \\.;i'.'l  not  propose  the  Vote 

\,  ,.■....    !u*.  'wMiiug.     The  question 

1    s  :««i,.    lu:    VuimitDoo  related  solely 

\l'v.  M«*>il\.  ..uu.  lio  hoped  the  hon. 
'».       o.    'ti.^au'u   would  press  his 

^l  .       \  \  '  *i  !  sj  I  ^.uvl,  the  passing  of 
.V-.    »i<.vludo  disi.*ussion 

^vl    bv   the  senior 

..   --...V...  ^Mr.  \Vhiie\ 
^;       •    :•;•..■  ^.    ...i,  'luit  the  great 
,    '•...  :.-...\l  iu  the  Keport 
\. ..        ■.    '"lumittee  was 

..       ■;;      l.-^    svK.»U    aS    it 

'.    .      .  =  v'i;ci' tho  House. 

uAvsor,  given  a 

.  ..  v'    i-Kii  I  ho  whole 

•..     '.     .^i.v.  .'Ill dopart- 

t.     *'•... :u:it\v  would 

\i . .  •.  lio  pi\»st>nt 

.••i':v'^v\l  bv  the 

\        »     .\'U.';ai.  .uul  iu 

»,v^i;l!uiiv    was 

\.«  .  .   ,  .       '\,,     't  MiM  iui*t 

•saudul   had 

1       '\.\,vM  lo  \oto 

.    :*  I  No  lVi»art- 

.'.  I     *>i4i  Hv'dudal. 

•\  ^^?l^  tho  i.\»m- 

^.  X      Hi^ht    not.    at 

1  ..  M^,   tv^  vote   a 


single  penny  to  a  Department  thus  dis- 
credited. 

Mr.  BAXTEE  said,  if  the  Committee 
refused  the  Vote  they  would  be  casting 
a  slur  not  only  upon  the  Audit  Office, 
but  also  on  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts,  which  raised  no  objection  to 
this  Vote. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  appealed  to 
the  Gt)yemment  not  to  press  this  Vote 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  the 
great  scandal  that  had  been  disclosed. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  23  » 
Noes  64  :  Majority  41. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  Motion  made  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,842,000,  bo 

granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or  to- 
wards defraying  tho  Charge  for  tho  following 

Ci\-il  Services,  to  tho  Slst  day  of  March  1874, 

y\z.'. — 

Class  I. 
Great  Britain : — 

Royal  Palaces 

Roval  Parks 

PudUc  Buildings    . . 

Furniture  of  Public  Offices 

Houses  of  Parliament 

New  Home  and  Colonial  Offices 

Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland 

National  Gallery  Enlargement 

Glasgow  University 

Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh 

Burlinpfton  House  . . 

Post  Oflice  and  Inland  Kevcnue  Build- 
ings      .. 

British  Museum  Buildings    . . 

County  Courts 

Science  and  Art  Doi)artment 

Surveys  of  tho  United  Kingdom 

Harbours  of  Refuge 

Portland  IIarl)our  . . 

Metropolitan  Yira  Brigade    . . 

Rates  on  Government  Property 

Wellington  ^lonumont 

Natural  IliHtory  Museum 

Metropolitan  Police  Courts  . . 

New  Courts  of  Justice,  &c.  . . 

Anstruther  Harbour 
Ireland : — 

Public  Buildings     . . 
Abroad : — 

liighthouses  Abroad 

Embassy  Houses,  Paris  and  Madrid   . . 

>Imbassy  Houses  and  Consular  Build- 
ings, Constantinople,  China,  Japan, 
and  Tehran 


£ 

6,000 

17,000 

25.000 

2,500 

5,000 

10,000 

2,500 

7.000 

3,500 

1,500 

5,000 

20,000 
1,000 
G,000 
3,000 

22,000 

3,000 

50 

2,500 

6,000 

750 

13,000 
2,000 

11.000 
1,500 

26,000 

4,000 
200 


Class  II. 
England : — 

House  of  Lords,  Offices 
House  of  Commons,  Offices  . . 
IVcasury  and  Subordinate  Departments 


10,000 


7,500 
8,000 
9,500 
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Home  Office  and  Subordinate  Depart-  £ 

ments    ..             ..             ..             ..  15,500 

Foreimi  Office        . .            . .            . .  10,600 

Colomal  Office        ..             ..             ..  5,300 

Privy  ComicU  Office  and  Subordinate 

Bfipartmeiita       . .       •      . .             . .  6,600 

Board  of  Trade  and  Subordinate  De- 

partmenta                         . .            . .  17,000 

Pnw  Seal  Office     ..             ..             ..  500 

CSianty  Commiaflion              . .             . .  3,000 

Civil  Service  Ckunmiaaion     . .            . .  3,600 

Copyhold,  IncloBure,  and  Tithe  Com- 
mission               . .                           . .  3,000 

Inclosure  and  Draiimgi?  Acts  Expenses  1,500 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department      . .  7,200 

Eei^tnu^  of  Priendly  Societiefl         . .  400 

General  RogiBter  Office         ..             ..  9,300 

Local  CJoTeminent  Board     . .             . .  68,000 

Lunacy  Commisaion              . .             » .  2,500 

Mijit  *                     ..             ..             ..  8,600 

National  Debt  Office             ..             ..  3,000 

Pateiit  Office           ..             ..             ..  5,000 

PavTOiiflter  Gcmeral's  Office  . .             . .  4,000 

PtiTijlic  Record  Office              ..             ..  3,800 

Public  Works  Loan  CommisHion         . .  800 

Stationery  Office  and  Printing            . .  73,000 

Wooda,  Foreatfi,  &c.,  Office  of             . .  4,000 

Works  and  Public  BtiildingB,  Office  of  7,000 

Secret  Service         ..            ..            ..  4,000 

Scotland: — 

T^vh  rqnrr  and  Other  Offices              . .  1,000 

Fishery  Board        ..             ,.             ..  2,000 

Geriuiai  111 -ister  Office         . .             . .  1,500 

Lunacy  Commifidon              . .            . .  1,000 

Poor  Law  Commifldon          . .            . .  3,000 

Irelftnd; — 

Lord  limitenant's  Household              . .  1,160 

Chief  Wecrotaiy'i  Office        . .             . .  5,000 

Boundary  Survey  . .             . .             . .  50 

Charitable    Donations    and    Bequests 

Office    ..             ..             ..             ..  400 

General  Register  Office        . .             . .  4,600 

Poor  Law  Commission          . .             . .  18,000 

Public  Record  Office             ..             ..  900 

Public  Works  Office             ..            ..  4,600 

Class  in. 
Sngland  :— 

Law  Charges          9,000 

Criminal  Prosecutions           ..             ..  32,000 

Court  of  Chancery                . .             . .  28,500 

Common  Law  Courts            ..             ..  10,000 

Court  of  Bankruptcy            . .             . .  6,300 

County  Courts        . .             . .             . .  73,000 

Probate  Court 15,000 

Admiralty  Court  Registry    ..            ..  2,000 

Land  Registry  Office            . .             . .  900 

Police  CourtHj  I/oudon  and  Sheemess  2,300 

Metropolitau  PoUco               . .             . .  38,500 
County   and   Borough   Police,    Great 

Britain..             ..             ..             ..  20,000 

ConHc  I  Eatabliahmentfl  in  England  and 

theColoniea        ..             ..            ..  75,000 

County  Prisons,  Great  Britain            . .  18,000 
Beformatories  and  Lidustrial  Schools, 

Great  Briton      ..             ..             ..  37,000 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  5,000 

Miscellanooua  Legal  Charges              . .  3,000 

Scotland:— 

Criminal  Proceedings           ..            ..  11,000 

Courts  of  Law  and  Justice  ..           ..  10,000 


Register  House  Departments 

Prisons     . .  .  •  •  •  •  • 

Ireland: — 
Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tions    . .  . .  . . 

Court  of  Chancery 

Common  Law  Courts 

Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  Inaolvency 

Landed  Estates  Court 

Probate  Court 

Admiralty  Ojurt  Registry    . . 

Registry  "of  Deeds  . . 

Regiatry  of  Jtidgmenta 

Dubhn  Metropolitan  Police  . . 

Constabulary 

Government  Prlaonfl  and  Reformatories 

County  Prisons 

Dundrum  Criminal  Lnnatic  Asylum 

Four  Courts  Harshalaea  Prison 

MieccUaneous  Legal  Charges 

Class  IV. 
Great  Britain : — 
Public  Edu  edition 
Science  and  Art  Department 
British  Museum 
National  Gallery     . . 
National  Portrziit  Gallery 
Learned  Societies    . . 
Univcreity  of  Ijondon 
Endowed  Schools  Commission 


Scotland : — 
Public  Education  . . 
Board"!  luiucation 

L  m\>  3;r.ith's,  &e,  in  IScotland 
National  GaUory,  Scotland  . . 

Ireland: — 
Public  Education  . . 
CoTmniflsionetB  of  Education  (Endowed 

Schools) 
National  GJaHery    .  ♦ 
Uoyiil  Irish  Academy 
Queen's  ITniversity 
Queen's  Colleges    . . 

Class  V. 
Diplomatic  Services 

(.'ulu'iiitjs,  Ui'tSiLa  in  Aid 
Grange  River  Territorit^  and  St.  Helena 
Slave' Tradts  CommisaionH  for  Suppres- 
sion of  . . 
Tonnage  Bounties,  &c. 
Emigration  . .  .  •  •  • 

Treasury  Chest 

Class  VI. 
Superannuation  and  Retired  Allowances 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pensions,  &c. 
Relief  of  IhstnHMpd  Britiflh  Seamen  .. 
Hospitals  Liiid  Inlimiarit^,  Ireland 
3ri!?ooUftin;ous  Charitable   Allowances, 

kc.  Great  Britain 
Miscellaneous  Charitable   Allowances, 

&c.  Ireland 


£5,000 
4,000 


13,000 

7,600 

5,000 

1,400 

2,000 

2,000 

300 

2,500 

600 

19,P00 

164,000 

6,600 

13,000 

900 

400 

9,500 


216,000 

44,000 

17,000 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

1,600 

1,500 

26,000 

1,000 

2,000 

360 

90,000 

100 
400 
360 
660 
700 


46,000 

41,500 

8,000 

600 

50 

2,200 

900 

800 


Class  Vn. 
Temporary  Comndssions 
Deep  Sea  Exploring  Expedition 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 

Total 


106,000 
6,700 
6,500 
3,100 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

500 

1,000 

£1,842,000 
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Medical  Department— Dental  Surgery,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Brewer ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks 
Feb  28,  1095 

Moncrieff  Oun  Carriages,  Question,  Major 
Beaumont;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks 
Feb  14,  440 ;  Question,  Lord  Elcho ;  An- 
swer.  Sir  Henir  Storks  Feb  25,  894 

Regimental  Facings  and  Badges,  Question, 
Colonel  North ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks 
Feb  10.  196  ;  Feb  14,  440 

Royal  Arsenal  {1Foolwich)—Conrumption  of 
Coal,  Question,  Mr.  Holt ;  Answer,  Sir 
Henry  Storks  Feb  17,  639 

The  Mutiny  Bill,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Johnston  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  27,  1038 

Recruits  —  Numbers  and  Quality,  Motion  for 
Returns  {The  Duke  of  Richmond)  Mar  10, 
1609  ;  after  short  debate  Motion  a^rreed  to 

The  9th  Lancers — Case  of  the  late  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Tribe,  Questions,  Observations,  Lord 
Elcho;  Reply,  Mr.  Cardwell;  debate  thereon 
Feb  14,  490 

Auxiliary  Forces 
Instruction  to  Ofieers,   Question,  Mr.    Henry 

Samuelson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  27, 

1036 
Militia  Permanent  Staff  Sergeants,  Question, 

Mr.  Wingfield  Baker  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 

itfar  3,  1185 
Militia    Storehcutes,  Question,   Lord    George 

Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  18, 

596 
Volunteers  —  Easter   Review,    Question,   Mr. 

Henry   Samuelson ;    Answer,    Mr.   Cardwell 

ilar4, 1286 
Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Adjutants,  Question, 

Sir  Henry    Selwin-lbbetson  ;   Answer,   Mr. 

Cardwell  Feb  27.  1035 
Yeomanry  Uniforms,  Question,  Viscount  New- 
port;   Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks  Feb  21, 
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Armf — Length  of  Service  of  Regiments  in 
India 

^aettioD,  Colonel  Barttelot ;  Answer,  Mr. 
CardweU  F^  13,  d6a 

Amendt,  on  Conmuitee  of  Supply  Feb  24,  To 
toafe  out  from  "That,"  and  add  <<in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  term  of  Service  of 
Regiments  in  India  ought  to  be  shortened  *' 
{Colonel  BartUlot)  v.,  838 ;  Question  pro- 
posed, "  That  the  words,  dtc. ;"  sfter  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 

AssHETON,  Mr.  R.,  Clitheroe 

Register    for  "Parliamentarj    and    Municipal 

ElMtors,  2R,  1958 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2 R.  1375 

ATTOBmBY  General,  The  (Sir  J.  D. 
Coleridge),  Uxeter 

International  Law-*-New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2031,  2037,  2043 

Ireland  —  Galwaj  Election  Prosecutions  — 
Bishop  Duggan,  Ao,  788 

Juries,  2R.  547,  564 

Letters  Patent,  1182 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  680 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  329 

Parliamentary  Election  Petitions,  372 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Electors,  2R.  1047 

Spain— Loans  to  Political  Parties,  1096 

Tribunal  of  Commerce,  439 

Atrtow,  Ei^ht  Hon.  A.  S.  (Cliief  Com- 
missioner oi?  Works),  Tower  Samlets 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  565,  568 

Hyde  Park— The  Serpentine,  601 

New  Courts  of  Justioe,  197 

Parks  ReguUtion  Act— New  Rules,  211,  215, 
216 

South  Kensington — Natural  History  Museum, 
595 

Aytoitn,  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  Kirkealdgy  Sfc, 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1111 
Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Vatican,  Motion 

for  Papers,  440 
Foreign  Powers,  Treaties  with,  Res.  1309 

Baqweix,  Mr.  J.,  Clonmel 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  758 

Baker,  Mr.  E.  B.  Wingfield,  Essex,  S, 
Army  — Militia    Permanent    Staff  Sergeants, 
1185 

Balfoub,  Major-Geniaral  Sir  G.,   Ein- 
eardineshire 
Army — New  Army  Plan,  1 186 
Army — Length  of  Service  (India),  Res.  854 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1092 
Departmental  Expenditure — Purchase  and  Sale 

of  Stores.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  813 
India— Railway  Oange,  Res.  1551 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  653 
Supply— Civil  Service  Estimates,  2066 


Ball,   Eight  Hon.  J.  T.,  Dublin  Uni- 
versity 
*  University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1634 

BAEca:AY,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 
Contagious   Diseases  (Animals)    Act,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  515 

Barnett,  Mr.  H.,  Woodstock 

Army — 9th  Lancers — Case  of  the  late   Suh- 

Lientenant  Tribe,  502 
Army  Estimates — Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1158 

Bakttelot,  Colonel  W.  B.,  Sussex^  W. 
Agricultural  Children,  2R.  701 
Army — Length  of  Service  (India),  368  ;  Res. 

838,  850,  855 
Army    Estimates — Land   Forces,  1079,  1080, 
1083, 1151 
Pay  and  Allowances,  1155 
Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Malt  Tax,  1946 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 1365 
Municipal  OfBoers  Superannuation,  2R.  1372 
Supply— Post  Office,  2060 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  A.,  Staffordshire,  E. 
Railways — Case  of  James  Harris,  722 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derby  Bo, 

Railways— Hours  of  Work— Case  of  Edwin 
Chivers,  375 

Bassett,  Mr.  F.,  Bedfordshire 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  513 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Charley t  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr,  Eykyn, 

Mr.  Whitwell) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  7  [Bill  33] 

Read  2°  Feb  13.  429 

Committee  •  ;  Report  Feb  20  [BUI  75] 

Considered*  i^Vft  24 
Read3o*Fc5  26 
I.  Read  !••  ( The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  Feb  27 
Read  2*  •iifar  3  (No.  29) 

Moved, "  That  the  House  be  put  into  a  Com- 
mittee "  Mar  6 ;  after  short  debate,  Com- 
mittee put  off 

Bates,  Mr.  E.,  Plymouth 
X<^avy— Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  967 

Bath,  Marquess  of 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  591 

Baxter,  Mr.  W.  E.  (Secretary  to  tlie 
Treasury),  Montrose,  J-e. 
Bethnal   Green    Museum — Turner  Drawings, 

The,  1283 
Civil  Service  (Ireland).  154 
Departmental  Expenditure— Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  814 

3X2  C«o«** 


BAX 


iBOA 


bok:^. 


BB0 


General  y«l«atio0  (Ir^Mid),  Ijee^o,  570, 531 
Supply— Oi«ilGoAtiog«nei6t  Fund,  573 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  2050-        '■- ' 

Post  Office,  2059,  2060 

St&iionerf,  Prmng,^.4m,  57^,571;.    ) 

Tonnage  Bovntiesy^.  57^ 

Beach,   Sir  M.   E.   Hioks-^  Olow$»terr 
ihire,  E, 

.    Endowed  Schools  Act,  154 

Sanitiu7  Laws,  Digeal  oC  154  .       ^ 

Univenitj  Edncation  (Ireland),  2R.  1260 

BEAtrcHAMP,  Earl 

Marriage  with  aOeceased  Wifb's  Sitter,  .2R. 
Amendt.  1678,  1870 

Beaumont,  Major  F.  E.  B.,  Durham,  8. 
Army — Moncreiff  Gun  Carriage^,  440 
Army  £sl}matet**^'LalMl  Foreet;  llSO 

Belmobe,  Earl  of 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ir«lahd)  Act,  1870 ;  Mo- 
tion for  Returns,  482 

Lands'  Improvemtat  Aets  (Ireland),  Motion 
for  A  Return,  144 

South  Sea  Islands — Outrages  on  the  Natives, 
Address  for  Papers,  185 

Bentinok,   Mr.   G.  A.    F.   Cavendish, 
Whitehaven 
Geneva  Award— Arbitrators,  1613 
Parliament—  Business  of  the  Bouse  (Committee 
of  Supply),  Res.  265 

BEOTnroK,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  JV^r/ott,   W. 
Collisions  at  Sea — Legislation,  373 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1340 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
133 
Business  of  the  House  (Committee  of  Sup- 
ply), 253 
Order  of  Business,  1945 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  651 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic.  2R.  1050 
University   Education   (Ireland),    1617;    2R. 
Amendt.  1680 

Bbbesford,  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R.  328 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 

Sittings),  Res.  286 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  243 

Bethnal    Green   Museum  —  The    Turner 
Drawings 
Questions,  Mr.  Charles  Reed;  Answera,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forater  Mar  4,  1283 

Blennebhassbtt,  Sir  E.,  Oalway  Bo, 
•University  Education  (Ireland),  2 R.  Amendt. 
1450, 1672 

Board  of  Trade—Fog  Signals 
Question,  Mr.  Eastwick ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter FortcBCue  Feb  7,  152 


Bonham-Oab!cbiv  Ut.  'J.  (QDudimaaidf 

Committees'  of  Ways  .and'MMAs), 

Winchester 

"   Army ^iimittes-4.LaDdi -iktotki lllBii    i       >' I 

-r.Qhtiibg   (CveM  and*  Vietoria'  Embankment 

Approach,  Motion  Xmt  a  Conunittee,,  1030 

■BoBssCB^  Hon;.R,  Zfnn  Regii  - 
India — Railway  Gauge,  Ret.  1554 ' 
Married  Wovnen'a  Property  Aet  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  677 
Unive#8ity  Education  (Ireland),  2B.  Amendt. 
1104,1615  '    : 

BoTTVBEiE,  Bight  Hem.  J5.  R,  Etlmar- 

nook,  Sc.c         I 
Commercial  M|tf»e^  Motion  for  an  Addresi, 

-1356  .; 
ParUament-^A4dre«B  in  Answer  to  the  Speeoh, 

140 
Parliament— Bnainess  of  the  House  (Opposed 

Business),  Res.  1362 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Ameodt. 

1456, 1487. 1760,  1766 

BowEiNG,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Exeter 
France— Commercial  Treaty,  1392 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — Thanksgiving 

Day,  1285 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  752 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  572 

Beady,  Mr.  J.,  Zeitrim  Co. 

Criminal    Law — Treatment   of   Untried    Pri- 

sonera,  152 
Ireland  -<->  Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the.  Res. 

1590 

Brand,    Eight   Hon.    H.    B.   W.,   {see 
Speaker,  The) 

Braio),  Mr.  H.  E.,  Hertfardshire 
Army  Estimates— Land  P'orces,  1089 
Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elec- 
tors, Leave,  578  ;  2R.  1954 

Brassey,  Mr.  T.,  Hastings 

Navy — Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  Amendt. 
943 

Brewer,  Dr.  W.,  Colchester 

Army — Medical  Department — Dental  Surgery, 

1095 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1030 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  489 

Bright,  Mr.  Jacob,  Manchester 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  621 

Brown,  Mr.  A.  H.,   Wenlock 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1063,  1065 

Volunteer  Corps,  1 1 58 
Departmental  Expenditure— Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  811 
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Jsowinsv  Mr.  O,  2k,  Ma^Co.i 
Uoiaa  KAting<IrektidV  2a,  731 

Jbuce,  iRiglifc  Hoa.   H,  A.   (Secretary 
of '  8ta6©    fop   the   Home   Bepart- 

Coal  MineB — InundaLions  of  Workirgi,  1032 
Coftit  So&roity  of,  MotioD  for  a.  CbmmiCbee,  SS5 
Colliery  Managers,  377 
Critoiftnl  Latr— Capital  Offoncoi,  STl 
Chjitham  Convict  Prison,  43S 
Treaiment  of  Untried  t^ritooerfli  162 
Factory  Act — Enforcement  of  tbe»  43?  t— Coa- 

ioIidMioo  of  the,  694 
Fitirar  La4s— Grc«t  Grimsby,  1891 
Infiuit  Ufo— Hopo  Spinners,  542 
Licensing  Act,  1972 — LcgiBhtion,  543 
Looftl  Courts  of  accord,  724 
Local  Taxation — Criminal  Proscoutiona,  ?24 
Kercliant    Sliippfng    Act  —  The    St^jimahip 

**Peru/'  1100,  1185,  1391.  1395 
Metropolis  ^  Hackhey  CarriAgea  —  Cabmen's 

Platei,  696,  597 
Mett-opolitan  Police — Legal  Advice,  437 
Mines.  Assistant  Inspectors  of,  599 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Inatitutioua,  LoavOj 

Municipal  Officers  Superannniitioni  2R,  1370 
Parka  Kegutation  Act— New  Ruloa,  143,  199, 

200.  50!,  228 

ol        --        1  innualion,  1284 

t  Crime,  2R,  743»  751 

LJbttto  ami  Dirorce  Court,  Judgo  of  the^llSS 
Salmon  Fishoriea,  2R.  1379 
Theatre  Regulation  Aet— "  Uuppy  Land,"  1613 
Tilbe  Cottimutatioii  AoiA  —  Market  Grardens, 

722 
Witd  Biids  FrotecAioD  Aoi**rP«£ialtiefl|  790 


% 


Jreland — Landed  lilstatet  C^urt^ Vacant  Judge- 
ship, 282,  374 


iRXTEN,  Mr.  H.,   Carlow  Co. 
Jurioa  (Ireland)  Act — Select  ComniiLtee,  1960 
Juries    (Ireland)    Act,  1873 — Claro    Aaaiios, 

1036 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  701 


CKHTRST^  Lord 

Parliament — ^Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1915 

Poor  Law  ^^  Children  of  Ronian  Catholic 
Parents,  Addrcat  for  a  Retnrn,  192 

Jl^gulation  of  Railways  (Prerention  of  Aooi* 
deiitt)«  2R.  582,  591 


BucBXEY,  Mr*  N*,  Stahyhridge 

Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Aroeodt. 
1695 

^^BnrtftlB   Bill        (^^*  Otbonie  Morgan t  Lord 
^H      Edmond  FiifimurU^  Mr,   Itadfigld,   Mh 

e,  Conaidered  in  CoraraUtcc  :  Bill  ordered ;  after 
abortdebate,  read  1^"  Feb  7.  Ul)      [8111  9] 


BuEY,  Viscouiit,  Bwmeh^an^Twted 

Colonies,  Xbe,  Motion  for  a  Oommittoe,  1107 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Spoeoli^ 
135,  140 

Oadogjlk,  Hon.  F.  W.j  On'ekhds 
Inland  Revenue — Income  Tax  Appeals,  540 

OAiims,  Lord 

Parliament — Addrcaa  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

29,  37»  40 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  IR,  300 

CAMBErDGE,    Duke    of  (Field    Marshal 
Commanding-in-Cliief) 
Army  Regulation  Act — Abolition  of  Purchase, 
1606,  1603 

Campbell,  Lord 
Treatiea  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1159,  1178 

OAMPEitDOWK,  Eaxl  of  (Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty) 
Navy— U.M.S,  "  0o?asUtioD,"  820,  831 

Canada^  Dommion  of — Boundary    with 
United  State* — RolerVi  Paint 
Q,u<?8tion,  Sir  John   Haj  ;    Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Feb  27,  1032 

Oakdush,  Mr*  J.,  Sunderland 

Supply— Post  Office,  2059 

Canonries  Bill    C^-   Ji^mf^d  Hop^^  Mr. 

Wiilimi  Hdnr^  SmitJt,  Mr,  J.  O.  7W^) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Feb  7  [Bin  18] 

Capital  PuniBlimeiit  Abolition  Bill 

{Mr,  Charles   Gilpin,  Mr.  Robert  Fowler,  Mr, 

Bat^eld,  Mr.  M^Lartn) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1<» *  Feb  il  [Bill  46] 

Cabdweix,  Eight  Hon.   E,    (Secretary 

of  State  for  War),   Oxford  City 
Army — ^Quoationa,  dto. 

Aasilfary  Forcea — Instruction  to  OflSoers 
of  the,  1036 

Cavalry  and  Artillery  Reserve,  543 

Claims  of  Indian  Otficors — Bonos  Fund,  544 

Easter  Volunteer  Review,  1287 

Fighting  between  Soldiers,  1033 

Gratuities,  1393 

Kriegflpiel,  1963 

Military  Centres— Oxford,  545 

Militia  Permanent  Statf  Sergoanta,  1186 

Militia  StorehouaeS)  596 

Mutiny,  1033 

New  Army  Plan,  1186 

New  Pay  Regulations,  1393 

9th  Lancers — Cas«  of  the  late  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Tribe,  496.  498,  499,  507 

Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Adjutants,  1036 
Army— Length  of  Service  (India),  368 ;  Res* 
819 
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Cauwiu.,  Rif  bt  Hob.  E. — omi. 

Aimj  Eiinnft«~Lmii4  Forces.  8tf.  881.  883, 
884,  1053,  1M#,  IMl,  1069,  IMS.  lOftS, 
1070,  lOSO,  loss,  10^4,  1134.1126,1143, 
1151,1153,1154 
Umia  Pa^T  jAd  AllovmiNM.  1156,  115T 
IV  jAd  AUovaaees.  1155 
Soldkn*  P»T  and  EUtioiw.  10S4, 1035 
To^Bat«<r  Corps,  1158 
Anny  RersiuMB— Hall^PiT  OSeen,  1614 
Gaiwxj  tienkm  Trimls.  DoVJb,  T91 
UKi^mhr  EdoemxaoB  (Ir^indX  SE.  Aaendt. 
16H,  1761, 1744 

Cakeakvost,  Eazl  of 

EaifnsaoB    to   Bmx  ^  Warviekjkiro    Lb- 

bo«n.  Adaraaa  iat  a  Pj^v,  533 
R^pBljoaoB  of  lUil^nifs  (Brtwtmim  of  Aoes- 

Sfn^  ExaaioJoB  Treoay  vix^— .^  NortkAeoc** 
ud  -^  MsrSkk.*'  144 

^  OOBSt  of  JB«Mlt»«.  IB.  J64 


CemtralAtyt     Bmm^nim cftMe  AJgkau Slam^ 


Ofliee  from  Baps  and  iafionntioB  fonusM 
kf  Sir  HoBj  SbvUbmb^  tifcllv  vilh  tiM 
Doopateh  OB  tho  OBbjeet  from  Um  Gowrn- 
mest  of  lofia;  SBd.  of  the  ikoCdi  Map, 
riioyin;  the  BortbsB  boBBduy  of  the  A^haui 
temtone^  ascBted  to  o^  GovoniiDMi  of 
lBdia,aad  sioplBi  hf  the  Toniga  Oflee" 
<  Jfr.  AidiD^ff)  #;g»   36.  771 :   after  abort 


QBesao&a,  Ssr  Jaaea  FlphiBaroBO ;   Aaowert, 
Mr.  FaolrkhBM  Hiyw  F<6  36.  733 


(UviiT.  Mr.  C.  E.-  Sai/eri 
ttcial  StaaoBeBts  Il>13 


Cbou  Load  R  H.  R  G.,  JE»«j.  IT, 
Ara(?->Xev  P^  ErgBMiii.  1363 

6di  Ibbowi    C^»  of  tha  IBM  Si^UeB- 

wiiTitB    TaTid  Form.  I«i7,  166», 
1061, 1063.  i063 
CokMaea.  Deteer  of  xha.  Sea.  ISM.  1S33 

i^ataotSL.  Mr,  F,  S^  P«p*l1;    Asfwr.  Mr, 
Bikhert  J€i  N*.  7^ 

^xsfmttt.    XCr    ''"r«T:-HnaJ:jT»  .    Aufver.  Mr. 
Scansfeic  Ft-j  i?.  Sf  I 

l^v-kno^    Mr.   Kk..  »    CtK'^r%a*t      Anf^-ffTR 


Chaxssks.  SirT^  JfiyyM— < 

MazTiaie  with  a  nHfiiBBi  t  WUt*t  Snter.  3R. 
366.  3K 
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Chajcbeba.  Mr.  M..  Iknmjmrt 
Aimf  rBiBilii    IMJ  Fonea,  661,  1676 
FoRBfB  PoBiaa.  TioBtiiB  vilh.  Boa.  1316 
iBnfla.3B.»7 

Maznafe^rsh  a  DaeeaBad  Wife*s  Sorter, CaaiM 
«£.  1,576 

ChastccijOil    The   Ijoixd    Tjord  8xl- 
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Xaii'iapK  ^nA  a 
1868 
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365  :  3E.  1T16.  i:^!,  1T31 

Ti«£is  nf  AAararinr. 


VwMioin   ^ishh&iL   F-*}   ?fi. 
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Mr.    ScjTuwxr      Ai***fr,    Mr.    vVrwiji     r»uf 
F'}  i'.    T5»f     viu's^jxiL.  S-T  rjaD<>$  Il:iiL;i- 

Jtf*   Fnrvuu'x  ^^^titwK.  si.oe»:.wu,  Mr  ^»s)vme 

.£^Uft?  c  .7J.:  P^-vfi.:' — «  o". -I  /.■?#*<  ^*-.^  v^)^^ 
Hot.  >r   "lArjfs  V  Tlac  .  Anf*-er.  ^»w»i;l.: 
J.ubt^L  F^t  :-i.*S,*  ;  vw«»^f-.  Mr.  C»»SarM 
An?wf'*  "^MwiKii;  HoiiMc.  F:-i  2^  :(»£»{■ 

JE^uviof.   firft' «£**/»«  u   £ioi*\    V-ues£ioT..   Mr 
£*«rwjct  .  Aitfvter  VaieouL;  Enfiek  I/t*  I:. 

Ttt^  •  Ji4r-»-m<diafe  ^»w./  voesiuix*.  Mr.  Mar- 
uifrof    r-o«c  .     AnF»rf*     Vjjvi».imn;    "E-nfieit 

CiMht«-a>'  -4*U IinuhMQr'%tt^   f,r    zi^    Ji^phi:%. 

•lid' "IP*  trr  Cmii»  of  ihf  Mprnwrai^dnn.  m.  itn 
i?!cm£Hr  nf  ««  BadBfeaibat.  aso  Wak&ai:  iiri^ 


CEAyrrr.T^'x  ^f  lie  ErcEZftnz  ^TCgiit 
H::::.  E..  L.-bt:  ,  LM^iim  Umirtrtiiy 
ArxLf  £.sLuna*ef — Lane  Fonea,  lOSiS 
C^Dzmrr  Twin  Jodpw — ^Minoie  cf  Jbsw.  1873, 

Fuj^  :!*f..  :3(2 

^~ua)c  ILpTSDOt — ZitDtnat  Tax  Appeaila.  546 
>eiuic — IL-ver  S^bazaiiiiL  Tur,  6B8  :  Rca.  1588 
Pariiameiii — Addnoi  ir  AjtfPU  lo  the  5potcfc, 

Bosuneat  of  uk-  muBb.  ^M 
PariuoDeiii — ^Bnsxneoi  0:  ihe  finsae .  GoBBittee 

of  >nimiT  .,  f.e^  *44.  36? 
^oim:?"— P«tt  C»i&».  3I*« 
«.  z^-verairv  F^nncaTinr     izviaiifi.  3E.  kmmd!L 

i4rjt.  :7fT 


-..  Mf'^'wi.  *  Tba*   Ssandmr   C^<wpp>  Kob. 
f^f'.^  be  so^ifMec:  sl  ihf  obv  of  ^he  C 
C'TMs  a&c  Vkoona  EmhBBkiBeBK  Ap| 
BU..  anc  ibaz  shr  BU.  be  jnfajBd  ibb 
Commizioe  of   Kiar   Memhera,  F>ib 
DnmmaiK  bf  titf  finoaa.  aad  Fbbt 
rmnminpe  of  SetoroBB.  sad  Abb  I 
CTBiirvraBc  K)  go— darfBB—i^piMi 
unoT   in*   OxuKTu^  Croai 
hftiikmoK  AiHraaohM^^. 
ilJ34  .  after  ' 
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OttA»iBT,  Mr.  W.  T.,  ndftyrd 

Bastardj  Laws  Amendment,  2R,.  429 
'Inlkiit  Life — R<^  Spinnerl,  042 
Par1ki6ettt — BnsiDem  of  fc^  House  (Opposed 
Business),  Rm.  Amendt.  1368 

ClSELHSFOBD,  Lord 
intestate  Widows  and  Children,  2B.  1380, 1381 
Sapreme  Court  of  Judicature,  2R.  1719, 1721 


CM%ea  Water  Bill  [h.l.] 
Bill   be 


now  read    2*' 


L  MoTed,  ««Tbat  the 
Feb  27, 1012 
Amendt.  to  leave  otxt  ("now/')  and  insert 
'{**  this  day  six  months  ")  (  The  Marquets  of 
Salisbury) ;  after  short  debata,  on  ^estion, 
That  ("  now  ")  Ac. ;  Cont.  29,  Not-Cont.  70  ; 
M.  41  ;  resoWed  in  the  negative ;  and  Bill 
lo  be  read  2*-  this  daj  six  months 
Division  List,  Cont.  and  Not^ont.,  1023 

Ohim)Eks,    Eight   Hon.    Hugh   0.  E. 
(Cliancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), Pontefract 
Public  Expenditure,  Bes.  Amendt.  665 

Children's  Protection  Bill 

{Mr,  Afundella,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Mr,  John 

Gilbert  Talbot,  Mr,  Raikee) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  ^  •  ifor  4  [BiU  89] 


CTiina 
The  Coolie  Kwoha-Sina,  Question,  Sir  James 

Lawrence ;  Answer,  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Huges- 

sen  Feb  20,  727 
IS-eaty  of  Tien-Ttin,  Question,  Mr.  Akroyd ; 

Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Mar  10,  1610 

CiiAimiOABDE,  Marquess  of 
Intestates  Widows  and  Children,  2R.  1881 
Juries  Act  (Ireland),  1871,  1869 

GLABEinx)N;  Earl  of 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  7 

Clay,  Mr.  J.,  KingsUm-oi^HM 

Commercial  Marine,  Mottoa  for  an  Address, 
Ameadt.  1884, 1861 

CuByELAND,  Dute  of 
Palace  of  Westminster— House  of  Commons 
—Peers  Gallerj,  1923 

Coal 
(kal  Fieldi  of  China,  QaestioD,  Mr.  Akrc^d  ; 

Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  17,  641 
Coal  Mines— Inundatume  of  Workings,  Ques- 

tioD,  Mr.  Newdegate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 

Fd>  37, 1031 
-iM  A^n^ir,  (Question,  Mr.  Corranee ;  Aaswer, 

lliu|QM«t0MjFV6  7,163 
(CSflielt.  Pid^  ^f^-^^UropoliUoi  Bailwoifs,  Ques- 
••sS^  »**JF»i;    Anawer,  Mr.  A.  Peel 


leoni. 


Coo/— cont. 

Colliery  Momaffers,  Qaestiod,  Mr.  Finnie  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Brace  Feb  18,  877 

Duties  or  Restrictions  on  Etsport,  Question, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith;  Answer,  Mr. Gladstone 
Pa>  18,  370 

Coal,  Scarcity  of 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  21,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  **  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  dearness  and  scarcity  of 
Coal,  and  report  thereon  to  the  House"  {Mr, 
MundeUa)  v.,  815  ;  after  short  debate,  Ques- 
tion, "  That  the  words,  &c.''  put,  and  nega- 
tived ;  words  added ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  ;  List  of  the  Committee, 
829 

Question,  Mr.  Stapleton;  Answer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Feb  27, 1031 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  E.  Baillie, 
Isle  of  Wight 

Central  Asia — Boundary  Question,  726 

Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1026 

Egypt — Judicial  Reforms— Suez  Canal,  The, 
869 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech ; 
Report,  155 

OoGAN,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  Kildare 
Co, 
University  Education  (Ireland),  1617 

CoLEBBooKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  LanarJcBhire,  S. 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2a.  Amendt.  984 

CoLEBiDQEi  Sir  J.  D.,  {see  Attobkey 
G-BNEBAL,  The) 

Collins,  Mr.  T.,  Boston 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 
.  575  ;  3R.  Amendt.  753 
Municipal  OfiScers  Superannuation,  2R.  1378 
Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minie- 

ierial  Statement,  1911 
Register   for    Parliameiitary    and    MunMpal 

Electors,  2  a.  1953 
University    Education   (Ireland),    2B.  1513, 

1617 

CoLMAK,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Norwich 
Municipal  Oncers  Superannuation,  2R.  1371 

Colonies 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  28,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
lations that  subsist  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Colonies,  particularly  as  they 
aflbct  the  direction  whieh  emigration  takes 
and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands  within  the 
Empire"  (Afr.  Ma^)  f/„  1102;  after  de- 
bate, QuestioB,  ••Ihat  the  words,  4e.,'*  put, 
and  agreed  to 
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C6ioni$9,  Befinee  of  the  •  * 

.  Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Sapplt  Maf7,  To 
leave  oufe  Irom  "  Tba*,*^  and  add^  this  Honse 
11  of  opinioQ  4hat  the  time  has  now  come 
when,  baTing  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Empire,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shooM  be  relieved  from  the  unequal 
burden  of  taxation  which  they  hare  hitherto 
borne  for  Imperial  purposes  ;  and  that  with 
this  view  each  Colony  should  be  invited  to 
contribute,  in  proportion  to  its  popalation 
and  wealth,  such  annual  contingents  of  men 
or  such  sums  of  money  towards  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  as  may,  by  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments, 
be  hereafter  deemed  just  and  necessary" 
{L<nxl  Eustace  Cecil)  v.,  162Q ;  Question  pro; 
posed,  '^  That  the  words,  Ao. ;"  after  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 

CoLTHURST,  Sir  G.,  KimaU 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt.  754 

CoNOLLY,  Mr.  T.,  Banegdl  Co. 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1656 

CtmBular  Senneej  The 
Question,  Mr.   Eastwiok ;    Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  1^6  28,  1100 

Contagions  Diseases  Acts  Repeal  (1866— 

1869)  Bill        {Mr.  WiUiam  Fowler,  Mr, 
Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  MimdeUa) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Feb  7  [BUI  29] 

Contagious  Diseaees  {AnimaU)  Act 
Moved,  <*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1S69,  and 
the  Cattle  Disease  Acts  (Ireland),  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Veterinary  Departments 
of  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland"  {Mr,  Clare 
Riad)  Ft'b  14,  503;  after  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to ;  Select  Committee  appointed ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  526 

(yORBETT,  ColonGl  E.,  Shropshire,  S, 
Army— Length  of  SerTice  (India).  Res.  854 
Arm  J  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1068 

Ck)RRANCE,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk,  E, 

Coal  Supply,  163 

Merchant  Shipping  Code,  1397 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  165 
San  Juan  Award— Rights  of  British  Subjects, 

597 


CoRRiG.A^-,  Sir  D.  J.,  DnhJin  City 
•University    Education    (Ireland),  2R. 
1751 


1659, 


County    Court    Judges^ Minute    of  June 

1872 

Moved.  "That  the  application  of  the  Treasury 

Minute  dated  the  22nd  day  of  June  1872.  to 

County  Court  Judges  appointed  prior  to  the 

IcenL 


County  Ccwi  Judge^^MinuU  of  June,  1878^  < 
oint.  ,1.  .,  .  .  , .-; 

17th  day  of  September  1870,  will  be  unjust 
and  inequitable :  and  t^Nt  aq; /Judge  ap- 
pointed before  such  date  should  iMtfufieoted 
to  the.  operation,  of  any  Minute  wbicn  will 
prejudicially  aflbct  the  position  upon  the 
iaith  of  which  he  acceptea  his  appointment " 
(^Mr,  James)  Mar  4,  1289 ;  after  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 

CoTJETOWN,  Earl  of 
Game,  dtc.,  Motion  Av  a  Retdtn;  1282' 

Courts  ofJustiee,  The  New 
Question,  Mr.  Gregory ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrtoa 
Feb  l<^,  196 

Cove  Chapel,  Tiwrtoa,  Karriages  Legali- 
zation Bill  [H.L.} 

(7%e  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
I  Preaented ;  read  !*•  Feb  II  (No.  11) 

Read2**F<f6U 

Committee  * ;  Report  Feb  33 

Read3**ifV6  27 
c.Readl<'*(ilr.  mnterbotham)  Feb  28 

Read8<>*  ila^S  [BiU  86] 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  4 

Read  3<>  •!/(»•  6 
I  Royal  Assent  Mar  13  [36  Viet,  o.  1] 

OowPKB,  Earl 

Railways,  Ac.  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Commons  Message,  890 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prerention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  Amendt.  686 

Oratjftjkd,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  ice. 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  972,  999,  1011 

Crawford,  Mr.  E.  W.,  London 

Charing    Cross    and    Victoria     EmbankmenU 

Approach,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1029 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  AddressH 

1351 
India— Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1550 
Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Mini^ 

terial  Sutement,  1909,  1918 
Parliament^  Business  of  the  Honse  (Tuesd^ 

Sittings),  Res.  286 
Union  of  Benefices,  282,  283  ;  2R.  607 
University  Education  (IrelandX  1616 

Crichton,  Viscount,  EnnishiUen 
Juries  (Ireland)  Act,  Select  Committee,  1960 

Criminal  Law 
Capital  Ofenees,  Question,  Sir  George  Jenkio- 

son  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  13,  371 
Chatham  Convict  Prison,  Question,  Mr.  R.  N. 

Fowler  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  14,  438 
Nevfbury  Magistrates,  Question,  Earl  De  U 

Warr  ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Moriey  Mtr  7, 

1514 
AVic  South  JTales^CommtaaHoH  of  Sentencet, 

Question,  Admiral  Erskine;   Answer,  Ifr. 

Knatchbull-Huge«en  Feb  10, 197 
Treatment  of  Untried  Prisoners,  Qnestioa,  Mr. 

Brady ;  Answer,  Mr.  Broeo  Fsib  7, 15t 
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Obopt,  Sir  S.  QiJ)\rM9r9ford»kirB 
Railwaj  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1046,  1396 

Gfiodd^    ld>.   R.   AdBhetott,    LmcMhire, 

..doantjr  Coari  jTui^gM,  Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Re?.  1300,1^03.  \ 
Municipi^l  OfSc^r^  SuperaBnuatlon,  2tl.  1369 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  L^aye,  242 
Uniyersity  Education  (Ireland),  509 

Castody.of  lidoMto  Bill 

(Mr.    William  Fowler,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay, 

Mr,  Lopeti  Mr/Mundella) 
e.  Ordered ;'  read'l**  Feb  1 7  [Bin  67] 

BiU  read  2o,  after  short  debate  Feb  24,  884 

Committee  •— b.p.  Feb  28 

Considered  Mar  6,  1513 
Read3««  Jfar7 
I.  Read  I**  (The  Lord  Chelmsford)  Mar  10 

(No.  39) 

Dalbymfle,  Mr.  C,  Buteshire 
Factory  Act,  Enforcement  of  the,  437 
United   States — British  Vessels   in  American 
Waters,  1615 

Dalbymfle,  Mr.  D.,  Bath 

Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1105 


Debtf  Imprisonment  for 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  by 
County  Court  Judges"  (3fr.  Bass)  Feb  7  ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  180 

Defamation  Bill 

(Mr,  Raikes,  Mr,  Cross,  Mr.   Whitbread) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  I-  •  JVi  18  [Bill  70] 

Dblahunty,  Mr.  J.,   JFaterford  City 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1055 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  769 

Db  la  Wabe,  Earl 
Army  Regulation  Act— Abolition  of  Purchase, 

1596 
Criminal  Law— Newbury  Magistrates,  1514 

Denison,   Mr.   C.  Beoeett-,  Yorkshire, 
TF,JR,,  E,  Div, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion 

for  A  Committee,  514 
India— Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1560 

Dezqian,  Lord 
Supreme  Court  of  Judloature,  2R.  Amendt. 
1714 

DsKT,  Mr.  J.  .D.,  Scarhorough 
I    Agriottltanl  Beturnsi  1962 


departmental  Expenditure — Pwrchase  and 
Sale  oj  Stores 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  21,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  ezisting  principles  and  prac- 
tice which  in  the  several  Public  Departments 
and  Bodies  regulate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
materials  and  stores"  (Afr,  Holms)  v,,  803  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ; " 
after  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Derby,  Earl  of 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
16 

Dickinson,  Mr.  S.  S.,  Stroud 
India—  Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1554 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  684 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1369 

DiLKE,  Sir  0.  W.,  Chelsea,  ^e, 
Russian  Settlements  on  the  River  Atrek,  439 

DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  Amendt.  1913 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Opposed 

Business,  Res.  1364 
Railwaye— Case  of  James  Harris,  723 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1873 

DiSBAEU,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  Buckingham' 
shire 
International  Law— New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2042,  2043 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
69,79 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Ministerial  State- 
ment, 1917;  ^Explanation,  1929 
University   Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  427; 
2R.  Amendt.  1807 

DrxoN,  Mr.  G.,  Birmingham 
Agricultural  Children,  2R.  698,  701 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  1288 
University  Tests  (Dublin),  1946 

DoDDS,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1376 

DoDSON,  Mr.  J.  O.,  Sussex,  E. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1057 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Committee 

of  Supply),  261 
RaUway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  243;  2R. 

1052 
University    Education  (Ireland),   1396  ;    2R, 

Amendt.  1712, 1785 

Downing,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  525  . 
Ireland— AfEairs  in,  729 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 

529 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  759,  761 
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Drainage  aad  Improvemeiil;  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  BUI 

(Mir,  William  Henry  Oladgtone,  Mr.  Baxter) 
€.  Or^red  ;  road  P  •  Feb  H  [Bill  63] 

Rcad2o*2?*tf6  20 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  21 

Read  3<»  •  Feb  24 
/.  Read  l*^  (The MMueiB dfLantdewM)  F^ 96 

Rend  2**3/ar6  (No.  26) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  7 

Read  3^*  Ifar  10 

Royal  Assent  Mar  29  [36  Vict,  0.  il] 

Drainage  and  ImproYement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2) 

Bill  (Mr,   William.  Henry  Gladstone, 

Mr,  Baxter) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !••  /V6  26  [BUI  82] 

Read2*»*Ftf6  28 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  10 
Reads**  Jfar  21 

Dudley,  Earl  of 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1898 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India),  JET^m,  ^e. 
Central  Asia — Boundaries  of  the  A%han  States, 

786;— Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission,  1041 
India— Peshawar  Railway,  The,  372 
India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1640 

Duff,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Banffshire 
Navy— Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  963 

EA.8TWICK,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Penryn,  Sfc. 
Board  of  Trade— Fog  Signals,  162 
Central  Asia — Russian  Expedition  to  Khiva, 

1962 
Central  Asia — Boundary  Line,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  772 
Consular  Service,  1100 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1373 
South  Africa,  798 

Education 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children, 
Question,  Mr.  Wheelhouse;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Forsteri^fft  11,  281 

Elementary  Edttcation  Act,  1870,  Question, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Feb  13,  369 ;  Questions,  Mr.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Dixon ;  Answers,  Mr.  Ghidstono 
Mar  4,  1287 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Chil- 
dren Bill     (Mr,  WheeUwuse,  Mr,  Mellor) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •Feb  12  [Bill  63] 

Egeeton,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Lancashire,  S,E, 
Army  Estimates— Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1167 

Egypt — Judicial  Reforms — The  Suez  Canal 
Question,    Mr.    Baillie    Cochrane ;     Answer, 
Viscount  Enaeld  Feb  18,  369 


Eloho,  Lord,  JSaidinsftcnsMre 
Army — Moncreiff  Gnn  Carriages,  894 

9th  Lancers,  Case  of  the  lata  Sab- Lieutenant 
Tribe,  490,  497,  498,  499,  600 
Army  Estimates  —  Army  Pnrobaie  OosBmis- 
sioners.  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
1691 
Land  Forces,  882, 1067,  1068 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embaakment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  ItfH,  1035 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  1740 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rales,  304 
Parliament  —  Business  of  the  House,  199  ;— 
Committee  of  Supply,  Res.  360 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  (No.  1)  Bill 

(Mr.  Wmiam  Edward  Fcnter,  Mr.  WmUritikam) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !<"  •  Mar  91  [BiH  96} 

Elementary  Education  Frovigioiial  Order 
Confirmation  (No.  2)  Bill 

(Mr,  William  Edward  Forster,  Mr.  Winierbetkam) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  ifor  31  [BiU  90] 

Klt.toe,  Mr.  E.,  St.  Andr^wM,  fe. 
Parliament— Rules  and  Praotioe,  194 

Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  PorUmouth 
Central  Asia — Boundary  of  the  Afghan  States, 

837 
Ceylon—Breakwater  at  Colombo,  738 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1360 
Navy— Straits  of  Magellan,  1098 
Navy— Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  960 

Emigration    to    Brazil  —  WarwicJcshire 
Labourers 
Address  for,  Copy  of  letter  addressed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Napton  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  describing  the  condition  of  " 
certain  Warwickshire  Labourers  who   were 
emigrated  to  Cananea  in  Brazil  (  The  Earlof^ 
Carnarvon)  Feb  17,  632  ;  after  short  debate,^ 
Motion  withdrawn 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869) 

Question,  Sir  Michael  ilicks-Beaeh ;  Answer^ 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  7,  164 
After  short  debate.  Select  Committee  appointed, 

"  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of '  The  £n« 

dewed  Schools   Act,   1869*"   (^Mr.    W.  E. 

Forster)  Fe6  1 1,  289 ;  List  of  the  Committee^ 

297 

Endowed  Schools  Commission 

Questions,  Observations,  The  Bfarquess  of  Salii- 
bury,  Lord  Redesdale  ;  Reply,  The  Marqneii 
ofRipon  Feb  13,366 

Orey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  suspend  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners  for  the  management  of  Grey 
Coat  Hospiul  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
until  the  Schemes  now  under  ooM&dentioa 

\eoitik 
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Endowed  Schools  CommiiiiM — Gre^  Coat  Bos- 
pital,  ^P««t9uiMtey^-*cont. 
fin*  the  roMngement  of  the  other  Hospitals 
in  WestmiDster  are  presented  for  Her  Ma- 
jet^'s  •pproval"  {Mr.  W,  H.  Smith)  Feb  7. 
178 ;  after  short  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  22, 
N.  64  ;  M.  42 

£]i4owed  Schools  Address  Bill 

(Hfr.  William  Edward  For tter,  Mr.  WtrUerbotham) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Mar  21  [Bill  94] 

Enfield,  Visoount  (Under  Secretary  of 
^     ^tate  for  Foreim  Affairs),  Middlesex 
(^uadmn  Boimdar7--Robei't*s  Point,  1093 
Central  Asia-^Boandary  Question,  fBi,  725, 

726;    Motion  for  an  Address,  771,  1034; 

Russian  Expedition  to  Khira,  1962 
China,  Coal  Fields  of,  541 

Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  1610 
Consular  Ser?iee,  1100 
Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Vatican,  Motion 

for  Papers,  445 
Egjpt — Judicial  Refoi^ns — Suez  Canal,  The, 

369 
Fiji  Islands— British  Protectorate,  597,  899 
Foreign  Powers,-  Treaties  with,  Res.  1314 
France— Commercial  Treaty,  1392 

Selby,  Mr.,  Disappearance  of,  1615 
"Northfleet"  Collision— The  "  MurUlo,"  601, 

729 
Portugal,  Extradition  Treaty  with,  1095 
Railways— Heberlein  Break,  1962 
Russia  and  Persia — Valley  of  the  Atrek,  440, 

1099 
Spain — King  Amadeus,  731,  1185 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  489 
United  States — Offences  on  the  High   Seas, 

1032 
Vienna — International  Exhibition,  1873 — Em- 
bassy Chapel,  199 

Xpping  Forest  Bill 

{Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Baxter) 
c.  Owlered;  read  l**  Feb  10  [BUr39] 

Read  2"*  Feb  17,  565 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  18 

Read3«*  Feb  19 
I.  Read  1*  •  ( Duke  of  St.  Albans)  Feb  20  ( No.  19) 

Bill  read  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  3,  1 178 

Committee  discharged  *  Mar  4 

Report*  Mar  6 

EsaKorE,  Admiral  J.  E.,  Stirlingshire 
Criminal  Law — New  South  Wales — Commuta- 
tion of  Sentences,  197 
South  Sea  IsUnds — Outrages  on  Natifes,  893 

EsMONDE,  Sir  J.,  Waterford  Co. 
UniTersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1688 

EwiKG,  Mr.  A.  Orr,  Dumbarton 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  996,  997 
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Eyktn,  Mr.  E.,  Windsor 

Army  Cstisnatefl'— Land  Porofi,  8$9 

Coal — Soardty  of,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  824 

Coals,  Price  of— Railways,  547 

Railfray  Companies  and  the  Coal  Trade,  1286 

Tramway  Bills,  1097 

Factory  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Philips,  Mr.  CobbeU,  Mr.  Anderson) 
c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Mundella)  Feb  11,  283; 
Bill  ordered ;  read  1«  •  [BiU  47] 

Factory  Acts  Consolidation 
Question,  Mr.  F.   S.  Powell ;    Answer,   Mr. 

Bruce  Feb  25,  894 
Enforcement  of  the  Acts,  Question,  Mr.  C.  Dal- 
rymple  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  14,  437 

Fawcett,  Mr.  H.,  Brighton 

Supply— Civil  Services,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  2063 
Post  Office,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
2059 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1240,  1494 
University  Testa  (Dublin),  Leave,  177, 1946 

Feelden,     Mr.    J.,     Yorkshirey     W.B., 
JE.  Div. 
Municipal  Offloen  Superannuation,  2  R.  Amendt. 
1366 

Fiji  Islands,  The 

Question,  Sir  Charles  Winfffteld ;  Answer,  Mr. 

EnatchbuU-Hugessen  Feb  17,  544 
Recognition  of  the  Government,  Questions,  Mr. 

M< Arthur,  Sir  Charles  Wingfield  ;  Answers, 

Viscount  Enfield,  Mr.  Goschen  F^  18,  597 ; 

Question,  Sir  Charles  Wingfirid ;   Answer, 

Viscount  Enfield  Feb  25,  899 

FiNNiE,  Mr.  W.,  Ayrshire,  N. 
Colliery  Managers,  877 

Fires  Bill 

{Mr.  M* Lagan,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr. 
AgaX'Ellis) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  7  [Bill  31] 

Read2o*i/ar8 

Fisiher  Lads — Great  Grimshy 
Question,  Mr.  Seely  ;    Answer,    Mr.   Bruc« 
Mar  6,  1390 

PiTZGEBALD,   Eight   HoH.    Lord    Otho 
(Comptroller   of  the   Household), 
BUldare  Co. 
Parliament — Queen's  Answer  to  the  Address, 
281 

PrrzMATmiOE,  Lord  E.  G.,  Calne 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  462 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1202 

FiTZWALTEB,  Lord 
Chelsea  Water,  f  R.  1012, 1  Ol4,  IWl 
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Foreign  Becorations 

Address  for,  Retorn  of  any  oorrespondenoe  Ihat 
mav  have  passed  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  GoTOniment  of  Franee  wit^  regard 
to  decorations  that  might  be  ofifored  for 
British  subjects  engiiged  or  employed  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Paris  {Lord 
Houghton)  Feb  21,  773;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  withdrawn 

FoRSTBB,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  (Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education),  Bradfori 

Agricultural  Children,  2R.  699 

Bethnal  Green  Museum  —  Turner  Drawings, 
The,  1283 

Contagious  Diseases  ( Animals)  Act,  Motion  for 
a  Committee,  519,  522 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children, 
281 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  155  ;  Motion  for 
a  Committee,  289,  295 

International  Law — New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1984,  2002 

Metropolifh— Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster, 
Motion  for  an  Address,  178 

Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  207,  223 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1910, 1913, 1918 

FoBSTEB,  Mr.  C,  Wahall 

Parliament,  Meeting  of,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
902,  919 

FoRTESCUE,  Eight  Hon.  Chichester  S. 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 

Louih  Co. 
Agricultural  Returns,  1962 
Board  of  Trade— Fog  Signals,  152 
Collisions  at  Sea—  Legislation,  373 
Commoroial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1310 
Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,  543 
Merchant  Ser?ioe— Supply  of  Seamen,  373 
Merchant  Shipping  Act— The  "  Peru,"  1185 
Merchant  Shipping  Code,  1397 
Metric   Weights    and    Measures— Legislation, 

375,  834 
Railway  Accidents,  370 

Railway  Amalgamation  Bills — Joint  Commit- 
tees, 546 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies  Amalgamation, 

Res.  783,  785 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  229,  243 ; 

2R.  1055,  1396 
Railway  Companies  and  the  Coal  Trade,  1286 
Railways— llours   of  Work — Case    of  Edwin 

Chivers,  375 
Tramway  Bills,  1097 
United   States — British   Vessels  in   American 

Waters,  1615 
UniTersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1422,  1509,  1627.  1774 

FowLER,  Mr.  E.  N.,  Penryny  Sec, 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  883 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  fbr  a  Committee,  1 122  ; 

—Defence  of  the,  Res.  1525 
Criminal  Law — Chatham  Conyict  Prison,  438 

Iconi, 


FowLBB,  Mr.  R.  N^**^^nt.  .     •'    . 

Municipal  Offioeri  SupeniiliraatiotI/ 2R.'.  1972 

Parliament — Address  hi  AnAlrer  t»  tM  Sjpeeeh, 
Report,  171 

Parliaqipft^Rvciseei  ofttto991«ay(Clm«#tN 
of  Supply),  Res.  2i>N.  ..  ,     \r 

PostCfQce — Newspupens,  Insuffleiently  Stamped, 
1184,1519 

South  Africa,  790,  T94 

Vienna — International  Exhibition,  1878 — ^Em- 
bassy Chapel,  199 

FowLEE,  Mr.  W.,  CAmhrid§e  Bq. 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  882  ;  Amendt 

1075 
Custody  of  InfiiQts,  2R.  884,  685;   Coniiid. 

el  3, 1513 
Married  Women's  Property  Aot  (1870)  Amtod- 

ment,  2R.  681 
Parliament— Business  of  the  Hoaae— Oppofid 

Business,  1363 

France  ^ 

Disappearance  of  Mr,  Seliy,  QaeaUoa,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Torrens ;  Answer,  Viaoount  Enfield 
Mar  10, 1615 
The  New  Comfhereial  Treafy,  (^Mtiop,  Mr. 
Bowring ;  Answer,  Visooooi  EnE»ld  ifor  8, 
1392  .     , 

French,  Bi^t  Hon.  Oolonel  F.,  Bm- 

common  Uo.  " 
Ireland— Galway  Election  Proteontions   Ex- 
penses, 787 

Gage,  Visooimt 

•  MarrUge  with  a  Deceased  Wife^s  8iflt6r»  9R. 

1874 


Galway  Election 
Oalway   Election    TnaU,    Dublin,  ^stion, 

Mr.  O'Conor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Fek  11, 

281 
As   to    further   Proceedings,    Question,   Hr. 

Mitchell  Henry  ;  Answer,  The  llarqiiesi  of 

Uartington  Feb  25,  898 
Bishop  Duggan,  irc^  Question,  Mr.  Mifcsbell 

llcory ;     Answer,    The    Attorn^    General 

Feb  21,  788 
Prosecutions    Expenses,     QoestioD,    Celsoel 

French  ;  Answer,  The  Mi^ness  of  Hartiig- 

ton  Feb  2i,  787 
The  Attorney  Qeneral  for  Ireland,  Qoestioo. 

Colonel  Stuart  Knox ;   Answer,  Mr.  GUd- 

stone  Feb  27, 1040 

Oame^  Sfc. 
Ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  the  Uoose, 
Return  of  the  numbers  of  Game,  Wild  Fowl, 
and  Hares  and  Rabbits  sold  by  the  Licensed 
Game  Dealers  in  England,  Widei,  and  Soot- 
land  during  the  year  1872  {Earl  of  MatmsS" 
bury)  Mar  4, 1278 

Game  Laics 
Select  Committee  appointed ;  List  of  the  Con- 
mitteo  Feb  12, 330 
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GAvnr,  Major  Q[,y  Lmetick     -  ,i 

Anny-r-^th  l^ncewrrrCljiad  ^f  the  Jat^  Sub- 
>rrJM5Pt#Mi|t.T?tti!ft,  ^a     i.t.  ..  ,;    .    ' 

CkMral  Vftlwti^  (fireiiuDd)  m 

(Mr,  Baxter,  The  McHrqueii/  hf  BdrHhalm) 
e.Moiionforti^ielBfr,  Baxter)  Fel  17,5^9; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate  ;  read  1®* 

-Mi     :  .    ..        .  .    CBiuei] 

Gilpin,  Colonel  E.  T.,  Bedfordshire 
Army— Length  of  Service  (India),  Res.  853 
Army  Bttimates^Land  Foroes,  i05S»  1080 

.iU.j  .'■  '        ,  .    .        •..-   .     • 

GiLPi^,  Wjt.  O.f,  Northampton  Bo.  \\ 
Piilrliament-^ReBigniktion  of  Ministera/ llitiis- 

terialJSta|»ment»  1912. 
PtiHngBi,  Extradilkfoh  Treaty  with',  109^ 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  241 
SiMitIi  Sea  Islands—Outrages  on  Natives,  892 

Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  (First 

Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Greenwich 
Central  Asia — Boundary  of  the  Afghan  States, 

837 
Charters  of  Doblin  University  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 545 
Coal— Economy  of  Fuel,  1031 

Export  of — Duties  or  Restrictions,  370 
Supply  of,  153 
Colonies,  Defence  of  the.  Res.  1532 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1361 
County  Court  Judges— Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1292,  1295,  1298,  1299,  1300 
Departmental  Expenditure— Purchase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  fok*  a  Committee,  809 
Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Vatican,  Motion 
.     for  Papers,  447 
Durham,  County  Palatine  of— Queen  v.  Cotton, 

1288 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  369,  1287, 

1288 
Geneva  Award,  The,  1133  ;— Arbitrators,  1613 
India — Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  369 
India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1567 
latema^nal  Law — New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2044,  2047,2050 
Irolaiid^-Dublin  College  of  Science,  1519 

Gal  way  Eleetion  Proseeutions,  1040 

Magee  College,  898 
Irish  Land  Act,  1870— 12th  Clause,  834 
Parliament— Questions,  &c. 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  99, 142  ; 
Report,  172.  174 

Breach  of  Privilege — Mr,  PlimsoU,  742 

Meeting  of  the  House — Ash  Wednesday, 
901.  902,  912 

Opposed  Business,  1363 

Order  of  Business,  1945 

Resignation  of  Ministers,  Ministerial  State- 
ment, 1909,  1911;  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 1913, 1916, 1918,  1919,  1924, 1939 
Parliament  —  Business  of  the    House,   151 ; 

(Committee  of  Supply),  Res.  273  ;— (Tuesday 

Sittings),  Res.  286 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  627,  642 
Sanitary  Legislation,  198 
tei  ^mK  Aiflun(M(i«i^is  of  British  Subjects, 

598 


Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W,  ^-rHHm^. 
Teeati^SinUh  Fore^  Powers.  Ref»  469 
,  United  States— Alabamii  Claims,  152  , 
■University  ^ueation  (Ireland),  877 ;  *  Comm. 
j^78,  427«  429,  600,  833,  90Q»  9Q1,  1038, 
,    1039  ;  21^.  Amendt.  1186, 1215,  1277,  1503, 
1513,  1616,  1617,  1712,  1740, 1766,  1829, 
■  >..    1868  \  .        „ 

Gk)LDNEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 
Endowed  Schools  Aot  (1869),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  291 
Parlts  Regulation  Act — New  Rules,  226 
t'arliament.  Meeting  of.  Motion  for  an  Address, 
906 

GoxJoaiOD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Beading 

Parliament— Business  of  .the  House  (Opposed 
business),  Res.  1363 

CFoLDSMED,  Mr.  J.,  Bochesier 
Geneva  Award,  The,  1183 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Commit- 
tee of  Supply),  Res.  273 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1055 

Gk)EDON,  Eight  Hon.  E.   8.,    Glasgow, 
Sfc.  Universities 
Poor  Uw  (Scotland),  2R.  1009 
University  Education  (Ireland) — Affiliated  In- 
stitutions, 1038 

Gk)RB,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ormsby-,  Zeitrim  Co, 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  *Re8. 
1590 

GosoHEN,     Eight    Hon.    G.    J.    (First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  London 
Fiji  Islands — British  Protectorate,  597 
Navy — Questions,  &c. 

Greenwich  Naval  Hospital — Dr.  Armstrong, 

1098 
Post  Office  Orders,  1396 
Royal  Marines — Rank  of  Major,  601 
Straits  of  Magellan,  1098 
Navy — Admiralty  Administration,    Res.    926, 
932,  956 

Gk>i7BLEY,  Mr.  £.  T.,  Sunderland 
Parliament — Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.  Plim- 
soU, 742 
United  States — Offences  on  the  High  Seas,  1032 

Grantillb,  Earl  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AflGairs) 

Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1017,  1022 

Emigration  to  Brazil — Warwickshire  Labourers, 
Address  for  a  Paper,  535 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  1179 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
777 

Dame,  Ac,  Motion  for  a  Return,  1282 

Horses,  Supply  of.  Address  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, 714,  719 

PaUce  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons — 
Peers  Gallery,  1924 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
26,  29,  40;  Explanation,  14.4 

^cont. 
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GRANYnxB,  Earl— eont. 

PftrUmment,  Retignatioa  «f  Mlnbten,  State- 
ment, 1868, 1869, 1870  ;  Motion  for  Adjoam- 
ment,  1914»  1915 ;  Ministerial  Explanation, 
1919,  1921 

Regulation  of  Railways  (PreTention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  594 

San  Juan  Award — ^Boundary  Line,  278 

Spain,  Extradition  Treaty  with—"  Nortbfleet" 
and  *<  Marillo,"  148 

Treaties  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1166, 1177 

Gbeenb,  Mr.  E.,  JBurif  8t  Edmundi 
Parliament^  Meeting  of.  Motion  for  an  Address, 
912 

(Jmsgoby,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Sus§ex,  E, 

International  Law— New  Bales,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2013 

Juries,  2R.  564 

Marriage  witli  a  Deoeased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
324 

Married  Women's  Property  Aet  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  Amendt.  670,  679 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2a.  829 

New  Courts  of  Justice,  106 

Railway  and  Ganal  Companies  Amalgamation, 
Res.  784 

Grey,  Earl 

Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1019 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
782 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1870 

Regulation  of  Railways  (PreTention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2  R.  591 

Guest,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Poole 
Navy — Greenwich   Naval   College — Dr.  Arm- 
RtroDg,  1097 

Guest,  Mr.  M.  J.,   Youghal 
Central  Asia — "Intermediate  Zone,"  1034 

Habitual  Dnmkards  Bill 

{Mr.  Donald  Dcdrymple,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Akroydt 

Mr,  Clare  Read,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Downing) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  lo  •  Feb  7  [Bill  11] 

Hambro,  Mr.  C.  J.  T.,    Weymouth  and 
Melcomhe  Regis 
Merchant     Shipping     Act  —  The    Steamship 
"Peru,"  1099,  1184,  1394,  1396 

Hamilton,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  0.,  Tyrone 
Co. 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  684 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Commit- 
tee of  Supply),  Res.  266 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  770 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J.,  Lynn  Regh 
Post    Ofl3ce — Tclegrnphs — Charges    for    Mes- 
sages, 1U4 


Hamilton,  Lord  G.  F.,  MdiUt^x 

Army-^Milltia  StorehouMt,  090 
Metropolis  —  Hackney  Carriages  — > 

Plates,  696,  697 
University  EdneaUon  (IreUukI),  >889 
Weights  and  Measures,  376 


Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  G.  C,  LamtrUUn,  8. 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  1010 

Haecoxjet,  Mr.  W.  Vernon,  Oxford  CUi§ 
International  Law—New  Rnle«»  Motion  (or  aa 

Address,  1992,  2037 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rnlea,  204,  207, 

216,  216,  218,  223 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Sssssl, 

122 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  603,  639,  Ml 
Supply— Stationery,  Printing,  Ae.  566;  Amendt. 

670 
Uniyersity  Education  (Ireland),  2 R.  MoUooibr 

Adjournment,  1612  ;  Amendt.  1618 

Habdt,  Eight  Hon.  Gathome,  Oxfori 
University 
Army — Military  Centres — Oxford,  644 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  lor  an  AddrBSS,l366 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  lylotioB  kn  i 

Committee,  296 
International  Law — New  Rules,  Motion  for  sa 

Address,  1963,  1984,  2046, 2060,  2066 
Juries,  2R.  663 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Spseeh, 

116 
PreTention  of  Crime,  2R.  760 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2B%  AiMMit. 

1496,  1600 

Haetington,  Eight  Hon.  Marqnew  of 

(Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Nta 

Radnor 
Ireland — Questions,  d:c. 

Affairs  in,  729 

Fishery  Loans,  1390 

Galway   Election   Prosecutions   EzptsfN, 
787.  898 

Grand  Jury  Laws,  198 

Inquest  at  Holywood,  727,  896 

Irish  Bills,  1182 

Labourers'  Dwellings,  640 

Landed  Estates  Court — Vacant  Judgeship. 
282.  376 

Letter-Mullen  Coast  Guard,  729 

Queen's  Colleges,  198 

Redistribution  of  Seats,  196 

Reproductive  Loan  Funds,  1611 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  Res.  1591 
Juries  (Ireland)  Act,  1872— Clare  Assises,  1087 
Juries  (Ireland)  Act,  Select  Committee,  1961 
Polling  Districts  (Ireland),  Leave,  174 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  764 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt 
1266,  1776 

Hay,  Eear-Admiral  Sir  J,  0.  D.,  Siav^ 
ford 
Canadian  Boundary,  Robert's  Point,  1082 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address,  1953 
Navy— Post  Office  Orders,  1396 

Royal  Marines— Rank  of  Major,  601 
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HexoiHT,  Bight  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oirfariekfre 
Commereial  Marioe,  Moit«n  kK  M  vA<Mifes8, 

1857 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2  R.  751 
Pablio  Expenditure,  Rei.  666       ,  . 

Henby,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Oakoay  Co, 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forcet,  883 
Ireland  —  Galway    Eleetion    Prosecutions  — 
Bishop  Duggan,  die.  788, 898 
Letter-MttUen  Coast  Gnanl,  729 
Ireland— Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  GLes.  1569 
University  Education    (Ireland),   Leave,  427, 
1181, 1396  ;  2%  1513, 1712 ;  Amendt.*1791 

HxRBEBT,   Bight  Hon.   Major-Geneiral 
Sip  Percy  E.,  Shropshire^  8, 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  883,  1144 
Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  1157 
Pay  and  Allowances,  1 155 

Hebbebt,   Hon.  Auberon  E.   W.   M., 
Nottingham  Bo. 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1132,  1134 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  226 
Publio  Expenditure,  Res.  647 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  485 
University  Edueation  (Ireland),  Leave,  429 

Heebebt,  Mr.  H.  A.,  J^erry  Co. 
Ireland — Fishery  Loans,  1390 
Beproductive  Loan  Funds,  1611 

Hebmok,  Mr.  E.,  Preston 
Monioipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1871 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Committee 

of  Supply),  Res.  271 
Salmon  Fidieries,  2R.  1374 

Hebtfobd,  Marquess  of 
Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1018 

Heyoate,  Sir  F.  W.,  Londonderry  Co, 
Charters   of  Dublin   University  and  Trinity 

College,  545 
Labourers'  Dwellings  (Ireland),  540 
University  Eduoation  (Ireland),  Leave,  429 

Heyoate,  Mr.  W.  TT.,  Leieestershire,  S, 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
325 

Hibbebt,   Mr.  J.  T.  (Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners),  Oldham 
Census  (1871)  Returns,  728 
Register   for    Parlhimentary    and    Municipal 
Electors,  Leave,  576,  578  ;  2R.  1957 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Coventry 

Juries,    2R.    Motion    for  Adjournment,    557, 

564 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  680 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  328 ;  Comm.  1864 ;  Mo- 
tioa  for  AdjonmmeAt,  1365 
Treaties  with  Foreigs  Powers,  Res.  459 
tJnited  Statw— AhSama  Claims,  1^2 


HoABE,  Sir  H.  A.,  Ch§het»,  Sfe. 
Plrkt  B^gulatiMi  Ajet-«-«New  Ruiea,  425 

HODoeoir;  Sir.  "W:  N.,  Cumierhmd^  E. 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1375 

HoGGjt  Colonel  I.  M.,  Truro 

Charing  Crosa  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  A  CprnmiUee.  1025,  1026 

Metropolitan  Board  oC  Weirks-^Thanksgiving 
Day,  1285 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  Hackney 

Army  Estiniates^Land  Forces,  1085 
'  Departmental  Expenditure^  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  803 

Holt,  Mr.  J.  M.;  Lancaehiv^^  N,E, 
Royal  Arsenal  (Woolwich)— Consumption  of 
Coal,  539 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.   Beresford,  Cambridge 
University 
Burials,  Leave,  176 
Charing    Cross   and    Victoria    Embankment 

Approach,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1029 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

Amen4t.  306 
Public  Worship  Facilities,  2R.  969,  970 

Morses —  Ottr  Supply  of  Jlorses 

Address  for  **  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  cf  this  country  with  regard 
to  horses,  and  its  capabilities  of  supplying 
any  present  or  future  demand  for  them" 
{Lord  Rosebery)  Feb  20,  703  ;  after  debate, 
/Motion  withdrawn 
Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  horses,  tind  its  capabilities  of 
supplying  any  present  or  future  demand  for 
them''  {Lord  Rosebery)  Feb  21 ;  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  782 

HoBSMAir,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  Lisheard 
International  Law-— New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2033 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech^ 
84 
Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.  Plimsoll,  741 
Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  899,  901 ;  2R. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,   1277 ;    Amendt« 
1398,  1426,  1495,  1500, 1711,  1835 

HosKYNS,  Mr.  C.  Webn-,  Hereford  City 
Census  of  Laud  and  House  Owners,  891 

Houghton,  Lord 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
773,  782 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1870.  1879 

Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons — 
Peers  Gallery,  1923 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1870 

Railways,  d(c.  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Commons  Message,  890 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prf^vcution  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  588 
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Honsehold  Franchise  (Comities)  Bill 

{Mr,  Trevelyan,  Sir  John  Trelawny,  J^r  Robert 
Anstruther,  Mr,  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr, 
Andrew  Jchntton) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1<»  •  /V6  7  [BUI  8] 

HoiuielLold  Suffrage  Comities  (Scotland) 
Bill 

{Mr,  Trevelyan,  Sir  Robert  Anttrtdher,  Sir 
David  Wedderbum) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1<»  •  Feb  1 1  [BiU  50] 

HowABD  DE  Walden,  Lord 
Hones,  Supply  of,  Address  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, 719 

HowAKD,  Mr.  J.,  Bedford  Bo. 
Contagions  Diseases   (Animals)   Act,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  017 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  1741 
Letters  Patent,  1182 

Hunt,  Eight  Hon.  Q.  W.,  Northampton' 
shire,  N. 
International  Law— New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2034 
Parliament— Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial SUtement,  1912  ;  Amendt.  1913 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2K.  1042 
Register    for    Parliamentary    and    Municipal 
Electors,  2R.  1951,  1952 

H3rpothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Sir  David  Wedderbum,  Mr,  Carter,  Mr,  Fordyce, 

Mr.  Craufurd) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Feb  7  [Bill  21  ] 

Income  Tax  Assessment  Bill 

{Mr.  Baxter,  Mr,  William  Henry  Oladstone) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Mar  21  [Bill  98] 

India 

Ea^i  India  {Finance),  Select  Commitee  ap- 
pointed, *'  to  inquire  into  the  Finance  and 
Financial  Administration  of  India "  (^Mr, 
Ayrton)  Feb  7  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  180 

Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  Question,  Sir 
George  Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Feb  13,  368 

Peshaunir  Railway,  Question,  Mr.  Laing; 
Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Feb  13, 372 

India — Railway  Gauge 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  7, 
To  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "it 
is  contrary  to  Imperial  policy  to  allow  a 
break  of  gauge  in  the  Railway  communi- 
cation between  the  important  frontier  town 
of  Pcshawur  and  the  main  Railway  system 
of  India"  {Mr.  Laing)  v.,  1636;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  &c. ; "  after 
long  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill 

{Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr.  Morrison) 
C,  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Feb  II  [Bill  61] 

Read2«»i^<^6  25 


Infanticide  Law  Amendment  BiU 

{Mr,  Charley,  Mr.  OUpin,  Mr.  Chartes^Lewit) 
e.  Ordered ;  resA  l^^  Feb  10  [BiU  43] 

Infant  Zif&^Bope  Spumeri 
Question,  Mr.  Charley;   Aotwer,   Mr.  Bmot 
Feb  17, 542 

Inland  R&venuo — Income  Tax  Anpeali 
Question,  Mr.  Cadogan ;  Answer,  llie  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exeh^aer  Feb  17, 540 


Innkeepers  Idahility  BQl 

{Mr.  JTheeVumge,  Mr.Loeke) 


e.  Ordered;  tesAl^*  FeibW 


[BiU  49] 


International  Exhihitiony  Vienna^  1878 — 
The  Emhaeey  Chapel 
Question,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler ;  Answer,  Yiieoanfc 
Enfield  Feb  10, 199 

International  Law — 2%^  Nmff  BuUi 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  SI,  to 
leaTe  out  from  *'  That,"  and  add  «  an  homUe 
Address  be  presented  to  Uer  Mi^|eetj,  pny- 
ing  Her  Majesty  that,  having  recard  to  the 
oppressive  and  impracticable  onaraoter  of 
tbe  obligations,  hitherto  unknown  to  Inter- 
national Law,  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
neutral  nations  through  the  interpretation 
placed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  upon  the 
three  Rules  in  the  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  and  upon  the  prineiplee  of 
International  Law  with  retpeot  to  the  duties 
of  neutrals  in  connection  with  the  subjeot- 
matter  of  tbe  said  Roles,  Her  Bfajeety  will 
be  graciously  pleased,  in  bringing  these  Rules 
to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  Powers 
and  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  tame,  to 
declare  to  them,  and  also  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  Her  Majesty's  dissent 
from  tbe  principles  set  forth  by  the  Tribunal 
as  the  basis  of  their  Award,  principles  which, 
by  unduly  enlarging  tbe  rights  of  belligerent 
Powers  against  neutrals,  would  discourage  in 
the  future  the  observance  of  neutrality  by 
States  desirous  of  peace"  {Mir.  Oathome 
Hardy),  v.  1963  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That 
the  words,  &o. ; "  after  long  debate,  Amendt. 
withdrawn 
Loans  to  Charles  VII.  of  Spain,  Question,  Mr. 
Stapleton ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Greneral 
Feb  28,  1095 

Intestates  Widows  and  Children  BiU 

[h.l.]       ( The  Lord  Chelmsford) 
I,  Presented;  read  1»*  Mar  S  (No.  33) 

Bill  read  2'',  after  short  debate  Mar  6, 1380 

Committee  •  Mar  7 

Report*  J/ar  10'  (No.  89) 

Read  3''*  ifor  13 

Irelaitd 

Charters  of  Dublin  Univereity  and  Trinity 
College,  Question,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Uey- 
gate  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladatone  F^  17, 545 

[owL 
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Chur^  Temporalities  Commit  none  r  a  ^Ireland) 
— Pitrchate  of  Rent  Charcfe,  Queatlon,  Ob- 
■errations,  The  Earl  of  Longford  ;  ilepl/^ 
The  Efiri  of  Kimbertey  Ftb  24.  831 

Dublin  College  qf  Sdencef  <2.ue«ttoo,  Mr.  Pirn ; 
Answer,  Mr.  GladttOQe  Mar  7i  Id  18 

O^Uway  EUetion  TriaU^  Dtd>lin 
Qtt*ition,  Mr-  0' Conor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card  well 

FehU,  281 
At    ta   further    Proceedings,    Qtiettion,  Mr, 

Miiobell  Henrj ;  Answer,  Tbe  Marquean  of 

HKrtiu|ton  Feb  25»  898 
Bithnp  Suoffan,  ^c.  Question,  Mr,  Mitchell 

HenrT :     Answer,    Tbe    Attorney    General 

^<*  21,  788 
ProHeiUlQnt     EfeptnteSt     Question,     Colonel 

Frenob  ;  Answer^  Tbe  Marquess  of  Harting- 

ionF^-iai.TST 
TA<j  Au<ft)iry  General  for  Jrehmd,  Question, 

Colonel   Stuart  Knox;   Anrwer,  Mr  Glud- 

stono  Feb  27,  1040 

Jrith  Bills — Corporation  nf  Dnblint  Quest  ion, 
Mr,  Vanco ;  Ansver,  The  Marquess  of 
Bnrtington  Mar  3,  1182 

Irifh  Fiikery  Loam,  Question,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Herbert  ;  Answer,  The  Marquosa  of  Eartmg- 
ton  Mar^i  ladO 

Irish  Land  Aei,  IB70—Tke  I2th  Clause!,  Ques* 
tion,  Mr  M*Mabon  j  Answer,  Mr,  Gladstone 
Fr6  24,  834 

Juries  Aet  i  Ireland)  1871,  Qnestion,  Obserya- 
tions,  Tbe  Earl  of  Limerick  ;  Repl/t  Lord 
0  Hagan  Mar  &,  1382 

Juries  (Ireland}  Act,  1872 — Clare  Assises^ 
Question,  Mr.  Bruen  ;  Answer,  Tbe  Marquesi 
i40f  Dartlngion  Feb  27,  1036 — Seleet  Conu 
%mUee,  Notice,  Mr.  Bruen  ;  Qaestian,  Via- 
oount  Criohton  ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
HaHington  Mttr  21,  1960 

Laborers'  thveliings  {Ireland),  Question,  Sir 
Frederick  W.  Hoygnte  ;  Answer,  Th©  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  Ftb  17,  640 

Landed  Estates  Court —  The  Vaeant  Judgeship^ 
Question,  Mr.  Osborne  :  Answor.  Tbo  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  Ftb  11,  282  ;  Question, 
Sir  HerTey  Bruce :  Answer*  Tbe  Marquess 
|i«(  Hartington  Feb  13,  374  ;  Question,  Mr, 
M*Cnriby  Downing  ;  Answer^  Tbe  Marquess 
of  Hartington  Feb  20,  l%^~-Rtgistrat\on 
of  JmpriruemerttSt  Qnestions,  Tbe  Earl  of 
Leitrim,  The  Earl  of  Ix)ngford  ;  Answers, 
jiTlie  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  Feb  17,  630 
"  ■  "  and  Tenant  {Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
If  otioo  for  Roturns  (  Tfke  Earl  of  Leiirim) 
Feb  14,  431  ;  Motion  amended,  and  agreed 
to. 

Law  of  Rating^  Question.  Mr.  M*Carthy 
Downing  ;  Answor,  The  Marquess  of  Hart* 
ington  Feb  20,  720 

Queen's  Colleges  {IreUmdy^  Grand  Jury  Laws 
{Ireland),  Questions,  The  O^Conor  Don : 
Answers,  Th©  Marquess  of  Hartington 
Feb  10,  198 

RedisiributioH  of  Seats  {Ireland),  Question. 
Mr,  Plm  ;  Answer,  Tbe  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington Feb  10»  lOfi 

Reproductive  Loan  F%tnd,  Quesiion,  Mr  H,  A, 
Herbert ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton Jfar  10,  1611 
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The  Civil  Service  {Jrehnff),  Question,  Mr. 
Plunkot ;  Answer,  Mr  Baxter  Feb  7,  154 

TJte  Bolmood  Murffers — The  Inq\test,  Ques- 
tion, Mr  W.  Johnston  :  Answer,  Tho  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  Feb  20,  737  :  Feb  25, 

6»fi,-      .  .     .      ,    '.  re 

T%a  LeiUr-UtdTen  Coastguard,  Quei|tiQn,  Mr 
Mitohell  Henry :  Answer,  Tbe  Maf^tiess  of 
Hartington  Frfft  90.  739 


Ireland — Land  Improvement  Ads 

Motion  for.  Rot  urn  of  the  total  aniouiii  of  sX\ 
loans  under  tbo  Land  Iniprovement  Acts 
sanctioned  by  tbe  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland  sine©  Ist  January,  1871  ;  to  bo  made 
in  tbe  following  form  [Tabular  Form]  {Earl 
of  Belmore)  Feb  7,  H4  ;  after  short  debato. 
Motion  agreed  to 


Ireland — Th6  Shannon  Natigaiion 

Question,   Tbo  O'Oonor    Don;    Afiswer.  TH© 

Chancellor  of  the  i!:xobequcr  Feb  l^.  368 
Amendt,  on  Committee  of  Sopply  Mar  7,  to 
leave  out  from  •"  That,'*  and  add  "  the  evils 
brought  upon  n  large  portion  of  Ireland  by 
the  |>etit*dical  doods  of  tbo  Shannon  and  her 
tributaries  aro  attributable  to  tbe  state  of 
tbo  navigation  works,  and  to  tbe  neglect  of 
tbe  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Act  b  and  6  Will.  4, 
0.  67  ;  and  that  the  navigation  works,  which 
are  (he  property  of  the  Govermuent,  and 
under  tbcir  exclusive  control,  are  far  behind 
the  present  state  of  engineering  science,  and 
admit  of  great  Improvement  at  a  compara- 
tively moderate  cost :  and  that  it  ia  reason- 
able and  right  that,  wbilat  amply  maintaining 
the  means  of  public  navigation,  meastites 
should  be  forthwith  adopted  to  relieve  a  dia- 
triet  of  m»n7  hundrcnls  of  miles  of  the  vast 
and  unnecessary  suffering  Inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  uftolesa  impounding  of  I  ho  waters  of  tlio 
River  Shannon "  {Mr.  Mitehefl  Bcnri/)  v., 
15G9  ;  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words, 
ko,  \**  alter  dobaie,  Amendt.  withdrawn 


JaiceSp  Mr,  H.y  Taunton 

County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872| 
Res.  1289.  1290,  1292,  1298,  1299 

Juries,  2EL  659 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  MtmioipAl 
Electors,  2R.  1952 


JuKKiNSON,  Sir  G.  S,,   Wiltshire,  iT. 
Army    RegulAtion    Bill  —  Ilalf.Pay    Officer*, 

1614 
Criminal  Low — Capital  OOences,  371 
India — Euphrates  VaLloy  Railway,  ^8 
Malt  Tax,  1940 
Parliament— Addresa  ia  Answer  to  the  Speech^ 

Report.  ICl 


Jessix,  Sir  G.,  see  Solicitor  GenebaLi 
The 
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Johnston,  Mr.  W.,  Belfast 
Army^^Matiny,  10S8 

Golonief»  The,  Motion  for  a  Gommitiee,  1109 
JrtUnd-M^InqoOBk  Ai  HolyWood,  727, 896 
Unirtnitf  B4ii6atioa  (Ireland),  8R.  Amendt. 
1447 

JotleiflBill 

(Mr.  Attorney  Oener«U,Mr»  SoUeitor  OenercU) 
tf.  Ordered  ;  read  !*»•  Feb  10  [Bill  86] 

MoTed,    "That    the   Bill    he  now   read  2«" 

Feb  17,6^1 
MoTed,  *'  That  the  I^hate  he  now  adjourned  " 
(Mr,   Stavelev   BiU);    after   short  dehate, 
Motion  withdrawn;  original  Question  put; 
Bill  read  2o 
Committee  *— b.p.  Mar  20 

Kayanaoh,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Carhw  Co. 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  755 

KAY-SHumawOBTH,  Mj.  U.  J.,  HiuUngi 
Elementary  Edueation  Aot,  1870, 1287 

TtntrmaittT.Tgy,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Oolonies) 
AfHoa.  West  Coast  of— King  of  the  Ashantees, 

1516,  1518 
Ohnroh  Temporalities  Commissioners  (Ireland) 

— Parohase  of  Rent  Charge,  832 
Landlord   and    Tenant   (Ireland)   Act,   1870, 

Motion  for  Returns,  484 
Lands  Improvement  Aots  (Ireland),  Motion  for 

a  Return,  144 
Marriage  with  a  Deeeased  Wife's  Sister,  2R.  1906 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

51 
South  Sea  Islands — Outrages  on  the  Natives, 

Address  for  Papers,  187, 192 
Turks  and  Caioos  Islands,  Comm.  486 

KiNNAiRD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
South  Africa,  799 

Knatchbtjll-Hugessen,  Mr.  E.  H.  (Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies), Sandwich 

Ceylon — Breakwater  at  Colombo,  733 

Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1116  ; 
—Defence  of  the.  Res.  1526 

Coolie  Prosecutions,  727 

Criminal  Law — New  South  Wales — Commuta- 
tion of  Sentences,  197 

Fiji  Islands,  544 

Gambia— British  Settlements  on  the,  732,  897 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  166 

South  Africa,  793,  800 

South  Sea  Islands — Outrages  on  Natives,  893 

Knox,  Hon.  Colonel  W.  Stuart,  Dun- 
garmon 
Army — Length  of  Service  (India),  Res.  853 
Army  Dstimates — Land  Forces,  1 134, 1 153, 1 164 

Pay  and  Allowances,  1155 
Ireland — Gal  way  Election  Prosecutions,  1040 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Select  Com- 
mittee, 1396 


Labourers'  Cottages  Bill 

(Mr.  WkUmetk  Mr.  JTrm^Bmkym) 
e,  OrdMe^ ;  read  1»*  FS 18  [BBl  88] 

Labonr^ts'  C<$ttage0  (Seiatkiia}  fiOI 

(Ifr.  Fard^,  Mr.  MCcmbU,  Mr.  Barclay  Sir 

George  Balfour,  Mr.  Parker) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l""  •  F<9(  M  [Bill  St] 

Lazng,  Mr.  S.,  Orkney,  S^e. 
India— Peshawur  Railway,  The,  Bit 
Indiap- Railway  Ganoe,  Rei.  1585, 1669 
International  Law->New  Roles,  MotiOD  Ibr  an 

Address,  2017 
Parliament— Address  in  Atiswer  to  the  Speedi, 

Report,  162 
Post  Offloe— Telegraph  Eztenaion  to  Oifciiey 

and  Shetland,  871 
Puhlio  Expenditure,  Res.  657 

Laibd,  Mr.  J.,  Birhenh&ad 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeeb, 

98 

liand  Drainage  FroTl8iQiial.Orft0r  BUI 

(Mr.  Winterbotham,  Mr.  Secretary  Btuce) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  I''  •  Ifor  31  [BiU  ^7] 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill 

(Mr.  James  Boward,  Mr.  Clare  Read) 

e,  Ordered»/Vj511 

ReBd  10 •Feb  IS  [Bill 56] 

Question,  Lord  Eleho ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Ifor  11, 1740 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
Amendment  Bill  [h.i..] 

( Ths  Earl  of  Leitrim) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  !*•  Feb  14  (No.  15) 

Land  Settlement  Bill 

(Mr.  Wren-Boskynt,  Mr.  M Lagan) 
0.  Ordered  :  read  l*  •  Feb  25  [BUI  80] 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment) 

Army — Commissions  in  the,  1181 

Army— Recruits,  Motion  for  Returns,  1609, 
1610 

Landed  Estates  Court — Registration  of  Im- 
proTements,  586,  537 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of 
Africa,  West  Coast  of— King  of  the  AshanteH, 

1515,  1518 
Navy— H.M.S.  "Devastation,"  880 
San  Juan  Award — Boundary  Line,  276 
South  Sea  Islands— Outrages  on  tha  Natites, 

Address  for  Papers,  192 
Spain,  Extradition  Treaty  with—"  Nortfafleet" 

and  "  Murillo,"  148 
Treaties  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1177 
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Xau^  and  Justice 

Debiy  Impriionateni  far,  Seleei  Committee  ap- 
pointed, "to  inquire  into  the  sabjeet  of 
imprisoDment  for  Debt  by  Coanty  Court 
Jadgee"  {Mr.  Bau}  Feb,  7;  Uit  of  the 
Committee,  180 

Diaut  of  Sanitary  Statutes,  Qaestion,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  ;  Answer,  Ifr.  Stant- 
feld  Feb  7, 154 ;  Qaestion,  Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  10,  198 ; 
Question,  Sir  Charles  Adderley ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  Feb  13,  373  ;  Feb  25,  895 

Judge  of  the  Probate  and  Dwcree  Court,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Raikes ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmee  Mar  3, 
1183 

Law  Officers  of  the  County  FdUaine  of  Dur- 
ham, QueetiOB,  Mr.  Wbeelhouse;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  4, 1288 

Public  HeaUh  Legislation,  Qaestton,  Mr. 
Raikes ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
Feb  17,546 

Lawbeitoe,  Aldezman  Sir  J.  0^,  Lam- 
beth 
Coolie  Proseontions,  727 

LAWBXNCfE,  Mr.  Aldeiman  W.,  London 
Commeroial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1360 
Juries,  2R.  561 
Metropolis — Grey  Coat  Uospital,  Westminster, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  179 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1370 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,   Carlisle 
Army — Fighting  between  Soldiers,  1033 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  882,  1135 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Kes.  479 


Lea,  Mr.  T.,  Kidderminster 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 
531 

Lefeyre,   Mr.   J.    Q.  Shaw  (Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Admiralty),  Reading 
Harried  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  678,  679 
Spain — King  Amadous,  732 

Lsitkdc,  Earl  of 

Landed  Estates  Court — Registration  of   Im- 

proTcments,  536 
Landlord    and    Tenant    (Ireland)  Act,   1870, 

BAotion  for  Returns,  431 

Inters  Patent — Legislation 

Question,  Mr.  J.  Howard ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  Mar  3,  1182 

Lewis,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Londonderry 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Eleo- 

tors,  2R.  1954 
Uniyersity    Education    (Ireland),  1089;   2R. 
Amendt.  1211,  1215 

Licensing  Act,  1872 
Question,  Mr.  Straight;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmoe 
Feb  17,  543 


LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  O.,  JVorthumherlandy  8, 
Coal,  Scarcity  of.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  819 
Mines,  Assistant  Inspectors  of,  599 
Navy — Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  953 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners,  Comm.  1958 
Supply— Post  OflSce,  2059 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1712 

LlFFOBD,    VisCOTlllt 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1894 

LiMEEiGK,  Earl  of 
Juries  Act  (IreUnd),  1871, 1382, 1385 

Local  Courts  of  Record 

Question,    Mr.    West ;    Answer,    Mr.    Bruce 
Feb  20,  724 

Local  Qoyemment  Districts  (Consolidated 

Rate)  Bill    {Mr,  Andrew  Johnston,  Mr, 
Francis  Powell,  Colonel  Brise) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  26  [BUI  84] 

Read2«*lfar7 

Local  Government  Supplemental  BUI 

Afterwards — 

Local  Qoyemment  Provisional  Orders  Bill 

{Mr,  Bibbert,  Mr.  Stansfeld) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  F«5  7  [Bill  2] 

Read2«»  F«6  10 

Committee  * ;  Report  Feb  20 

Considered  *  Feb  21 

Read3«*  Feb  24 
L  Read  l^^iThe  Earl  of  MorUy)  Feb  25  (No.  26) 

Read  2'*ifar  7 

Committee*  Mar  10 

Report  *i/ar  11 

Read3*»ifarl3 

Royal  Assent  Mar  24  [36  Via.  e.  i] 

Local  Legislation  (Lreland)  Bill 

{Mr.  M*Mahon,  Mr,  Montagu  Chambers,  Colonel 

French,  Mr.  Bagwell) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Feb  19  [Bill  72] 

Local  Taxation  (Acconnts)  Bill 

(Jtfr.  Pell,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Mir.  Clare  Read, 

Mr.  Rowland  Winn,  Viscount  Mdhon) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  Feb  7  [Bill  16] 

Read2<'*irar7 

Committee  * — b.p.  Mar  21 

Local  Taxation — Costs  of  Criminal  Prase- 
eutions 
Question,  Sir   Massey   Lopes ;    Answer,    Mr. 
Bruce  Feb  20,  723 

LoGSEy  Mr,  J.,  Southtoark 
County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1306,  1308 
Endowed  Sohools  Aet  (1869),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  290,  296 
Eppiog  Forest,  2  EL  566, 56t 
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LocomotiyeB  on  Boads  Bill 

(  Mr,  Cawleyt  Mr,  Wyheham  Martin,  Mr,  Frederick 

Stanley,  Mr,  Hick,  Mr,  Pender) 
9,  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  ifor  4  [BiU  88] 

LoNOFOBD,  Earl  of 

Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  (Ireland) 
—Purchase  of  Rent  Charge,  831 

Landed  Estates  Court — Registration  of  Im- 
provements, 537 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
Motion  for  Returns,  433 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  Devonshire^  8, 
Local  Taxation — Criminal  Prosecutions,  723 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  171 

Lopes,  Mr.  H.  0.,  Launeeaton 
Custody  of  Infants,  2R.  885 
Juries,  2R.  562 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  673 
Municipal  OfBoers  Superannuation,  2R.  1368 

Lowe,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  see  Ohanoellob 

of  the  EXOHSQUEB 

LowTHEK,  Mr.  J.,   York  City 
Parks  Regulation  Act — New  Rules,  224 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Committee 
of  Supply),  Res.  271,  273 

Lttsk,  Mr.  Alderman  A.,  Finshury  Bo, 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  884 
Departmental    Expenditure  —  Purchase    and 
Sale  of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  812 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  Charles  G.,  Worcester  - 
shire,  JE, 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
57 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Statement,  1915 

McArthttr,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 
Fiji  Ishinds— British  Protectorate,  597 

McCltjre,  Mr.  T.,  Belfast 
•University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1777 

Macfie,  Mr.  B.  A.,  Leith,  Spc, 

Army  Estimates — Pay  and  Allowances,  1155 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1102, 

1116  ;— Defence  of  the.  Res.  1530 
Gamhia— British  Settlements  on  the,  732,  897 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  660 
University  Education  (Ireland),  1739,  1740 

McLaben,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 

Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the.    Res. 

1573 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  1006 

McMahon,  Mr.  P.,  New  Ross 

Irish  Land  Act,  1870— 12th  Clause,  834 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  753,  771 


Malmesbuey,  Earl  of  \      . 

Game,  <bc.,  Motidn  ^ri'^i^'^Wil  1^83 
Palace  of  Wes'ti^instei'-^Houte  of  Commonf— 

Peers  Gallery,  19^2, 19^3 
Treati^  of  Ait>ltrAtioD,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1176 

Malt  Tax 
Qn^ion,    Sir    George   Jenkhiton;    Aniwer, 
ColonelBartteloi  Mesr  20, 1946 

Mannebs,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B., 

LeicesterMre,  N. 
Parliament— Business  of  theHooie  (Toeiday 

Sittings).  Res.  283,  287 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powerf,  Ret.  468 
University  Edaoation  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1687 

llarriage  wifh  It  Deceased' Wiftli  Sister 
Biff 

(Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr,  Leith) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  •  Feb  7  [Bill  15] 

Moved.  "That  the  BiU  be  now  rted  2r" 
Feb  12,  299 

Amendt.  to  leave  ont"now,"and  add  "npoa 
this  day  six  months  "  (Mr,  Beresferd  Hope) : 
after  debate,  Question  pat,  "That  '  now,* 
<bo.  ;**  A.l26,N.d7:  M.  39 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2* 

Committee ;  Report,  after  short  debate  Fe6 17, 
675 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read's*" 
Feb  20,  758 

Amendt.  to  leave  ont  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  {Mr,  CoUins) ;  Qnestion 
put, "  That '  now,'  Ac. ; "  A.  98,  N.  54  ;  M.  44 

Main  Question, put.  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  S*' 
/.  Read  1»  •  (I^d  Houghton)  Feb  21    (No.  21) 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'  "  Mar  13, 
1870 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("now,")  and  insert 
( "  this  day  six  months"  )  (The  Earl  Beau- 
champ)  ;  after  long  debate,  on  Question,  That 
("now,")  dio.?  Cont.  49,  Not-Gonl.  74; 
M.  26 

Resolved  in  the  negative ;  Bill  to  be  read  2* 
this  day  six  monthis 
Division  List,  Cont.  and  Not-Gont  1907 

Marriages  (Ireland)  Bill   {Mr,  Pim,  Mr, 

Heygate,  Sir  Rowland  Blennerkasseit) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1<»  •  Feb  17  [BUI  68] 

Read  2°  •  Mar  3 

Committee  •  ;  Report  Mar  5  . 

Read  3°*  3/ar  10 
I,  Read  1**  (Lord  Brodrick)  Mar  U  (No.  40) 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  Bill 

(Mr,  Einde  Palmer,  Mr,  AmphleU,  Mr,  Osborne 

Morgan,  Mr,  Jacob  Bright) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Feb  7  [BiU  7] 

Moved,  "That    the   BUI    be   now  read   2«" 

Feb  19,  667 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  open 
this  day  six  months  "  (Mr,  Oregory) ;  after 
debate,  Question  put,  "  That  '  now,'  ^. ;  * 
A.  124,  N.  103  ;  M.  21 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  BiU  re»d  2^ 
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led  Womeii*8  Property  Act  (1870) 

Amendment  (Ko.  2)  Bill 
{Mr,  StaucUy  Hill  Mt\  Raikf$^  Mr,  OMney) 
,  Ordcreil  j  read  1"  •  Ftb  7  [Bill  34] 

Bill  rend  2°.  after  thort  debate  F<^h  13,  328 
Order  for  Committee  read ;   Moved,  '*  That  Mr. 

Speaker  do  hott  leave  the  Chair*'  Mar  4, 

1364 
Aioecdt.  to  leave  out-  from  **  That/'  aod  add 

"  this  Ilouae  will,  upon  this  day  »ii  months, 

resolve  itself  into  the  aaid  Committoe  "  {^fr. 
-  Bif^e  Palmer) ;  Question  proposed,  "  'fhat 
'  the  words,  Ac.  ;*'  Moved,  **That  the  Debate 

be    now    adjourned  "    (Cohnd    Bartielot)  ; 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Debate  adjourned 

tiTiN,  Mr.  P.  Wykeham,  EochMUr 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  3R,  1368 

irracBvsi  Mr,  H,,  Dunga^rmn 
Idonastio  and  CoQTentual  Institutions^  Leave, 
528 

MMiLOB,  Mr,  T.  W.,  AMon-under-Lt/m 
Muoioipal  OBIcera  Superannuation,  2R.  1367 

ELLY,  Mr.  Gr.,  Stoh-f^pon-UVmt 
Endowed   SehooU  Act  (1869),   Motion  for  a 

Committee,  292 
Married  Women's  Proportj  Act  (1870)  Amend- 

meet  (No.  2),  Comm.  1864 

fereantih  Marim 

Board  of  Trade — Fog  Si^fnalSt  Question,  Mr, 
Eastwick  :  Answer,' Mr.'C  hie  heater  Fortesoue 
Fed  7,  152 
Cdlitions  at  Sta—l(€^sl<ition^  Question,  Mr. 
G.  Bontinoli ;  Answer,  Mr,  Ohichester  For- 
tcscue  Fth  13,  373 

if  of  Lif^-  at  Sea^  Question,  Mr,  Plimaoll ; 
f Answer,  Mr,  Cbiehester  Fortescue  Feb  17, 

Merchant  SJtippim  Code  Biltf  Question,  Mr. 
Corrnnoe ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tesoue Mar  6,  1307 

T%6  MtrehajU  S^rvic^—Supj^jf  of  Seamen^ 
Question,  Mr.  Norwood  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Chicheste?  Fortesoue  Feb  13,  372 

T7i4  SUatuskip  **reni,*-  Question,  Mr.  Ikmbro; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  28, 1099  ;  Questions 
deferred,  Mr.  Usmbro  ;  Observations,  Mr« 
phicbester  Fortescue,  Mr«  Bruce  Mar  3, 
1184;  Questions,  Mr.  Hnmbro,  Sir  John 
Pnkington  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  6, 
1304 

Wifcnniih  Marina 
Moved.  "That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  bo 
pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of,  and  certain  prac- 
tices Gonneeted  with,  the  Commercial  Marine 
of  the  United  Kingdom**  {Mr.  FUmtoU) 
Mar  4.,  1319 
Amendt.  to  lenve  out  "  an  bumble  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majeiiy,  praying  that  She 
will  be  pteased  to  issue  a  Rojal  Commission 
to  inquire  into,"  and  insert  *'  it  is  desirable 
lliftt  a  Bill  be  forthwith  introduoed  into  this 

[CQtU, 


Mercantile  Marine— rcoj^i. 

House  by  Her  Mnjesty's  (Government  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  upon  oath  and  report  upon  *'  {Mr. 
Ctay)  v.,  1334;  Question  proposed,  **That 
the  words,  dtc.  ; "  after  long  debate^  Amendt, 
and  Motion  withdrawn 

Merchant  Shtppmtf  Ad — The  *' North fieet^^ 
Collision — Release  of  ike  **  Murillo  *' 
Question,  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith  ;  Answer,  Visoount 
Enfield  Feb  18,  600  ;  Feh  20,  728 

Metbopolis 

Hackniff  Carriage$ — Cabmen*  s  Plate*,  Question, 

Lord  George  Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Mr,  Bruce 

Feb  18,  596 
Eyde  Park — The  Serpentine^  Question,   Mr, 

F.  S.  Powell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton  Feb  IB, 

601 
Metropolitan  Police— Letjal  Advice,  QuestioOr 

Mr.  Siapleton ;  Answer,  Mr.  Brace  Feb  14^ 

437 
Si/uth  Kensington — Nalurtil  Hiitory  Museum, 

Question,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth ;  Answer*  Mr* 

Ayrton  Feb  18.  695 
tiethnett  Green  Muiewn — The  Turner  Draw- 

intft.  Questions^  Mr.  Charles  Reed  :  Answers, 

Mr.  Baxter.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mar  4,  1283 


Metropolis  Buildings   Act  Amendment 

Bin  (^r.  Brewer,  Mr,  IK.  M,  Torrem,  Mr^ 
M' Arthur,  Mr.  Locke} 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1«*  Feb  IS  [Bill  54] 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

Thank*fiving  in  the  Metropolitan  C^thedral^ 
Question,   Mr.  Bo  wring  i    Answer,  ColoueL 
Hogg  Mar  4,  1285 
[Seo  title  Chiring  Crost  and  Victoria  Em* 
banhfwnt  Approach  Bill] 

Metropolitan     Tramways     FrovlBional 

Orders  Bill 
{Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Chiehetter  Fortetau) 
c.  Ordered  i  read  !**•  Feb  20  [Bill  76] 

Head  2*  •,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
ilar  7 

Metropolitan     Tramways     Provisional 
Orders  (No.  2)  BiH 
{Mr,  Arthur  Feet,  Mr.  Chichester  Foriueue) 
e.  Ordered  :  read  1'  •  Fe^  20  [Bill  77] 

Read  2"  •,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
Marl 


MiALL,  Mr,  E,,  Bradford 

Endowed   Schools   Act   (1869),   Motion   for  a 

CommiUee,  292 
University  Education  (Ireland),  3R.  Amendt. 
1683 


MtDLEToN,  Viseount 
Chelsea  Water,  2R*  1019 
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MiLLEB,  Mr.  J.,  Edinhurgh  City 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  WifB's  Sister,  2R. 

827 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  228  ' 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1054 

Mine  Bues  Bill 

(Mr,  Lope$,  Mr,  Gregory) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Feb  10  [Bill  44] 

Mines — Appointment  of  Assistant  Inspee- 
tors 
Qnestion,  Mr.  Liddell;    Answer,  Mr.  Brace 
Feb  18,  599 

Minors  Protection  Bill 

(Mr,  MiteheU  Henry,  Mr,  Beadlam,  Mr,  BuU, 

Mr,  Scourfield,  Mr,  Charles  Oilpin) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l""  •  Feb  18  [BiU  69] 

Monastic   and  Conventual  InstitntionB 

Bill  (Mr,  Newdegate,  Mr,  Holt,  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers) 
e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Newdegate)  Feb  14, 526 ; 
after  short  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  74,  N.  31; 
M.  43  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  !<>•    [Bill  62] 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester  City 

Public  Worship  Facilities,  2R.  970;  Comm. 

el  6,  Amendt.  1959 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  LeaTC,  248 
Snpplj— Post  Office*  2059 

MoNSELL,  Bight  Hon.  W.  (Postmaster 
General),  Limerick  Co, 
Post  Office — Questions,  <feo. 
Anglo-Italian  Mails,  1285 
Annuities,  892 

Cape  Colony — Postal  Contracts,  1101 
Halfpenny  Post  Cards,  1102 
Newspapers,  Insufficiently  Stamped,  1184, 

1519 
Registered  Letters,  1613 
Telegraphs— Charges  for  Messages,  195  ; — 

Extension  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  872 

Montagu,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  E.,  Bunting- 

donshire 
Ireland— Magee  College,  898 
Register    for    Parliamentary    and    Municipal 

Electors,  Leave,  577 
University  Education  (Ireland),  832,833, 1038, 

1039;  2R.  Amendt.  1234 

MONTEAGLE,  Lord 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech. 
12 

Morgan,  Mr.  Ot,  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Burials,  Leave,  176 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  676 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1226 


MoRLEY,  Earl  of 
Criminal  Law  — Newbary  Magittratei^  1514 
Poor  Allotments  Managementi  3&.  1610 
Poor    Law  —  Children   of    RooBan    GatkeUe 
Parents^  Addr688  for  a  Return,  193 


Mttndella,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 
Agricultural  Children,  2  R.  700,  701 
Coal,  Scarcity  of,  Motion  for  a  Goranutlae,  815 
Factory  Aots  Amendment,  LeaTO,  388 


Manidpal  Boroughs  Eztennon  Bill 

(Mr,  Henry  Samuelson,  Mr.  Wykeham  Jforliii, 

Mr,  Staveky  BiU) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  V  Feb  II  [Bfll  48] 

Municipal  Franchifle  (Irelaiid)  BIU 

(Mr,  BuU,  Mr,  Piatrick  Smyih) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !«•  Feb  16  [BUI  78] 


Municipal  Officers  Saperannnation  Bill 

[Mir,  Rathbone,  Mir.  Matsey,  Mr.  BirUy,  Mr, 
Dixon,  Mr,  Morley,  Mr,  Crass) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1» •  Feb  7  [Bill  6] 

Moved,  "  That    the  Bill   be  now  read  r" 

Mar  5, 1366 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add  *< open 

this  day  six  months"  (Mr,  Joshua  FUlden); 

after  debate.  Question  pat.  **Tbat  'aov/ 

die.;"  A.  101,  N.  44;  M.  57 
Main  Qoeation  pot,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  md  i* 

Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland}  Bill 

(Mr.  BuU,  Mr.  Patrick  Smyth) 
0,  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Feb  10  [Bill  7i] 

Mtjntz,  Mr.  P.  H,,  Birmingham 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  685 


Mutiny    Bill         (Mr,    Bonham-CceHer,  Mr, 
Secretary  Cardwell,  Mr,  CampbeU-BannermM) 
c.  Ordered  •  Mar  3 
Read  l^^  Marn 

Navy 

Oreenmch  Naval  College  —  Dr,  Asrmstrong, 
Question,  Mr.  A. Guest;  Answer,  Mr.(}oieba& 
Feb  28,  1097 

B.M.S.  "  Devastation  "^Postponement  of  No- 
tice, Observations,  The  Earl  of  Caniperdown ; 
Reply,  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  short  debate 
thereon  Feb  24,  829 

Post  Office  Orders,  Question,  Sir  John  Hay; 
Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  t,  1306 

StraiU  of  Magellan,  Question,  Sir  James 
Elphinstone ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goeehen  Fe6  28, 
1098 

The  Royal  Marines— Rank  of  Mojw^  Ques- 
tion, Sir  John  Hay  ;  Ansvrer,  Mr.  Gotcben 
Feb  18,  601 
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Navy — Admiralty  Admimitration 

Moved,  ^  Tbfti.tiiia^HoaM,  in  order  to  remedy 
oertain  defeeU  in  Ihe  adBiiaietrfttioa  of  the 
Adinimltj,.reoominend«tke  .GovemmeDt  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  «f  ad- 
ministering that  department  by  paeans  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  further,  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  offices  of  Controller  and  of  Super- 
intendent of  Her  Migesty'a  Doo.kyitrds  per- 
sons who  possess  pn^otical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and  also  of 
altering  the  rale  which  limit^  their  tenure  of 
ofBce  to  a  fl^  ti^rm  of  years"  (Mr.  Seely) 
JV6  25,919 
Af^er  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leaye  out 
«  Secretary  of  State/' And  insert  "a  Board 
of  Admiralty  with  imoh  modiAoations  of 
oonttitntlon  and  proeedure  as  eiiierienoe 
has  shown  to  be  desirable"  (Mr,  Brcusey) 
v.,  943 ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
words,  ^. ;"  after  furthiar  debate,  Amendt. 
withdrawn  ;  original  Question  put;  A.  Id, 
N.  114;  M.  101 

Nsville-Obenyillb,   Itfj*  B.,  Somfrset- 
shire,  Mid 
IreUnd^Shanaon,  (^Terflowing  ef   the.  Res. 
1^89 

NkwdeoatBjMt. 0. N,,  W^wichhire,  N, 
Coal  Mines--rInundatio9S  of  Workings,  IPSl 
Piplomatio  Releti^ns  vf Ui  the  Va^Qfip,  Motion 

for  Papers,  446 
Monastic  and  Conyentual  Institutions,  Leave, 

626,  531 
Parks  Regulation  Aet^New  Rulee,  SOO 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  <Speeoh, 
Report,  174 
Bfinisterial  £xplaBatioa,  1915 
Order  of  Business,  1946 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Commit- 
tee of  Supply),  Res.  957 
Parliament-f-Meeting  of.  Motion  for  an  Address, 

Amendt.  908,  919 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  482 

Nkwpobt,  Viscount,  Shropshire,  If, 
Army — Yeomanry  Uniforms,  788 

NoBTH,  Lieut-Oolonel  J,  S.,  Oxfordshire 
A  rmy— Regimental  Facings  and  Badges,  196, 

440 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1169 

NoBTHCOTE,   Right    Hon.    Sir   S.    H., 

Devonshire,  If. 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1354 
India— Railway  G^uge,  Res.  1563 
International  Law — ^ew  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2022 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  tl^  Speech, 

138,  140 

NoBwooD,    Mr.  0.  M.,   Kingston-upon- 
HM 
Merchaat  Senrioe— SopplXof  Seamen,  872 
Shipping  Surrey,  Ac.,  Leafc,  274 


O'Bbeen,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 
Ireland' Shannon,  Overflowing  of  |he,  (Res. 

1590 
Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1805 

Oc^nfidoiml  SemoBiB  Bill 

(Mr.  C9utper-TempU,  Mr.  Thomas  Bugbu) 
c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read 
1**F«6  7  [Bm22J 

O'CojroB  Dojf,  The,  JRoseomfnon  Co. 
General  Valuation  (Ireland),  Leare,  580 
Ireland — Grand  Jury  Laws,  198 
Queen's  Colleges,  198 
River  Shannon,  868 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 

530 
Uuivewiity  JldttoaUop  ;(Irelw4),  2{l;  AwnMlt. 
1781 

O'CoNOB,  Mr.  D.  M.,  Sligo  Co. 
Ireland— Galway  Election  Trials,  Doblin,  281 
Ireland — Shannon,   Overflowing  of  the,  Res. 

1590 
Parliamentary  Election  Petitions,  87-2 

O'DoNOGHUE,  The,  I^ales 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt* 
1231 

Ogilvy,  Sir  J.,  Dundee 
Police  Superannuation,  1284 

O'Hagan,  Lard  (Lord  Gha^eQUoraf  Jre- 
land) 
Juries  Act  (IreUnd)  1871, 1884,  1385 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R« 
•1887 

O'Eehxy,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co. 
University  Education  (Ireland),  SR.  Amendt. 
1748 

0'Bbillt«>D£A8«,  Mr.  M.,  Zau^ 
M^riage  with  a  D/^oased  W^e's  Sitter,  2R. 
825 

OsBOBKB,    Mr.    B.    Bemal,    JFatorford 

aty 

Central  Asia— Afghanistan  (Hortl^em)  Boun- 
dary-Mr. Forsyth's  Mission,  1041 

Ireland — Landed  Bstates  Court— Vacant  Judge- 
ship, 282 

Parks  Regulation  Act- New  Rules,  200,  S03, 
207 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  tho^eeoh, 
93 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Ministerial  State- 
ment, 1911 

Farliamentr— Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 
Sittings),  Res.  287 

Russia  and  Peraiar-^Valley  of  Ibe  Atiek,  1099 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1091, 1094 

Outlawriea  Sill 

c.Re»dl*»*fV6  8 
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Oxford,  Bishop  of 
Blarriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1885 

Pakinoton,    Eight   Hon.    Sir    J.    8., 
Broitwich 
Army — Length  of  Serrioe  (India),  Res.  855 
Annj   Estimates— Land  Forces,    Motion    for 
reporting  Progress,  881, 1094, 1123,  1124 
Militia  Pajr  and  Allowances,  1156 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1330,  1349 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act-^The  "  Pern,"  1395 

Pale,  Sir  L.,  Devonshire,  JE. 
Theatre  Regulation  Act—"  Happj  Land,"  1611 

Palmeb,  Mr.  J.  Hinde,  Lincoln  City 

Onstody  of  Infants,  Consid.oift;.  d,  1513  ;  cL  3, 
4niendt.  1513 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 293 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
327 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  667,  689 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  329  ;  Comm.  Amendt. 
1365 

ParU  Regulation  Aot—Hyde  Park—The 
New  Rules 

Notice,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  6,  143 

Copy  of  Substituted  Rules  under  the  Parks 
Regulation  Act,  presented ;  Moved,  "  That 
these  Rules  do  lie  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House"  {Mr,  Bruce)  Feb  10,  199;  after 
debate,  Motion  agreed  to 

parliament 

LORDS— 

MisTixa  OP  THB  Parlumbkt  Feb  6,  1 
The  Session  of  Paruaiiint  opened  by  Commis- 
sion 

3^et  fHajej5tg*£S  iJlo0t  iStacioua  Speecfi 

delivered  by  The  Lord  Chancillob  Feb  6,  3 
An  Addrbss  to  Hbr  Majestt  thereon  moved 
by  The  Earl  of  Ci^bbxoon  (the  Motion  being 
seconded  by  The  Lord  Montbaolb),  and, 
after  debate,  agreed  to,  Nemine  DiseentienU 
Feb  a,  7 ;  Explanation,  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond Feb  7,  143 
Hbr  Majbstt's  Answbb  to  thb  Addrbss 
reported  Fib  U,  276 

Roll  or  thb  Lords— delivered,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Table  Feb  6;  The  Lord 
Chancellor  acquainted  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  had  prepared  and  laid  it 
on  the  Table :  The  same  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  Feb  10    (No.  10) 

Chairman  of  Committees — The  Lord  Redesdale 
appointed,  Nemine  Diesentiente,  to  take  the 
Chair  in  all  Committees  of  this  House  for 
this  Session  Feb  6 

Committee  for  Privileges — appointed  Feb  6 

Sub-Committee  for  the  /owmoZ* —appointed 
/V6  6 

Appeal  Com mi«^«— appointed  Feb  6 

leont. 


Pabliambnt — Lords— oont. 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  ParUamentseatd  0/Ue 
of  the  OetUUman  Usher  of  Uke  Blttek  Rod— 
Select  Committee  appointed  Feb  11 ;  List 
of  the  Committee,  280 

Private  Bill  LegiskUion 
Orders  respecting  Petitions  Feb  7, 143  (No.  9) 

Resignation  of  Ministers 
Ministerial  Statement,  Earl  Granville;  short 
debate  thereon  Mar  13,  1868 ;  Mar  17, 
1914;  Ministerial  Explajiation,  Earl  Qran- 
ville  ;  Observations,  The  Doke  of  fiUchmood 
Mar  20, 1919 

Palaeeof  Westminster 
The  House  of  Commons — The  Peers  CfaUery, 
Observations,    The    Earl    of   Blalmet^ry ; 
Reply,  Barl  Granville ;  short  debate  thereon 
Mar  20,  1922 

COMMONS— 

Mbbting  or  THB  Parliambnt  Feb  6 
The  Qubbh'b   Spuoh  reported;    An  humble 

Address  thereon  moved  by  Mr.  Ltrbltov 

(the  Motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  SToin) 

Feb  6,  57 :  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  ; 

and  a  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 

said  Address 
Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and  read  F06  7, 

155 ;  after  debate,  Addrees  agreed  to ;  to  be 

presented  by  Privy  Councillors 
Hbb   MAnsrr'e    Abbwu   to   ths    Asommb 
reported  Ftf5  11,281 

Committee  for  iV»tr»(^ef— appointed  Feb  6 
PubUe  Accounts — Committee  nominated  ;  List 

of  the  Committee  Feb  7. 179 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms  {Souse  of 

Commons) — Standing  Committee  appointed ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  10,  274 
Public  Petitions — Select  Committee  appointed; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  10,  274 
Printing — Select  Committee  appointed  ;  List 

of  the  Committee  Fe6  11,  297 
Standiftg   Orders  —  Select    Committee    nomi- 
nated ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  12,  330 
Selection — Committee  nominated  ;  List  of  the 

Committee  Feb  12,  330 
Private  Bills — Standing  Order  Committee  00, 

appointed ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  17, 

538 
Opposed  Private  ^»/2«— Committee  appointed ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  17,  539 

Order  of  Public  Business,  i^estion,  Mr.  J. 
Lowther ;  Answer,  Bir.  Gladstone  Mar  20, 
1945 

Business  of  the  House 
Re-appointment  of  the  Committu,  Qaestioo, 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Fd>  7,  151 
The  Resolutions,  Question,  Lord  Eloho  ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqoer 
Feb  10,  199 

Rules  and  Practice — Notice  of  Postponement 
Question,  Mr.  Ellice ;  Answer,  Mr.   Speaker 
Feb  10,  194 
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FAauAHiKT— CoMMoya-^  eottt* 


lUtimtaUon  of  Minitt^s 
MinUterial  Statemtot,  Mr,  GbuUtone  Mar  13, 

1900 
Mored,  "  Thnt  this  House  at  Us  rising  do  Ad- 
journ till   Monilftj  next  '*  (Mr.   Gladstone)  ; 
after  debate,  Motioti  agreed  to 
Ordered,  That  all  Committoes  have  leave  to  sit, 
notwithitt&nding     the    adjourtimont    of    the 
Uouso 
Ministerial  Statement,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  17, 

ItllO 
Moved,  *'  That  the  Oouse  at  its  rising  do  ad- 
journ till  Thursday  **  {Mr.  Gladstone)  ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 
^^HOrdered,  That  all  Commtttees  have  leave  to 
^^^k  tit,  notwithstaadiug  the  adjournmeot  of  the 
^^*^    House 

■         Ministerial  £xplanatii»n»  Mr.  Gladstone  ;    Ob* 
I  Bervatiena,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  30,  1021 

I    Purliatmnt — Breach    of  Privilege — Mr. 
I  Flimsdl 

^^ObserTationn,  Mn  T.  E.  Smith  Feb  20,  733 
^^HMoTed,  "  That  to  accuse,  in  a  printed  book, 
^^V  Members  of  ibis  House  of  j^rieToua  offences, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  further  exposure 
iftbej  take  part  in  its  Debates,  is  oooduct 
hightj  reprehensible,  and  injurious  to  ibe 
honour  and  dignity  of  Ihis  House  "  (Jfr, 
Euitaee  Smith) ;  after  debate,  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Parliament — Business  of  the  Mouse  {Com- 
miUe$  of  Supply) 

Mated,  '*  That,  whenever  Notice  has  been  given 
that  Estimates  will  he  moved  in  ComiuitlL'e 
of  Supply,  and  the  Committee  stands  as  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day  upon  any  Day  except 
Thursday  and  Friday  on  which  Government 
Ordera  have  precedence,  the  Speaker  shall, 
when  the  Order  for  the  Committee  has  been 
read,  ibrthwith  leave  the  Chair  without  ptit* 
ting  any  (Question,  and  the  House  shall 
thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee, 
unless  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates 
respectively,  an  Amendment  be  moved  re- 
lating to  the  division  of  Estimates  proposed 
to  be  considered  on  that  day  **{Mr.  Cnancellor 
if  the  Exchtq^t^)  Ftb  10,  24i 

AmenUt.  to  leave  out  from  '*  That,**  and  add 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  eon- 
sidor  tho  best  means  of  facilitating  the  de- 
spatch of  Public  Business  in  this  House,  and 
that  the  Reports  and  Evidence  of  tho  last 
three  Committees  on  this  subject  be  referred 
to  it*'  {Sir Henry Selwin-IbbfUon) tK  ;  Qucs< 
iion  proposed,  *'  That  the  words,  d;o, ;  ** 
after  debate.  Question  put :  A*  H8,  N.  78  ; 
M.  70  ;  main  Question  pat,  aud  agreed  to 

Parliament — Buiinesi  of  the  Some  (  Op- 
posed Businese) 
Moved,  "That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no 
Order  of  the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  bo 
taken  after  half- past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night,  with  reipoot  to  which  Order  or  Notice 
<>f  MotioD,  a  Notice  of  OppoaUion  or  Amend- 
ment shall  have  been  printed  on  the  Notice 

{coni. 


Farliameiii — Butinets    of  the  Bouse   fOppaed 
Bimnegt)^e<iuU 

Paper,   or   if  such   Notice  of  Motion  shall 
only  have  been  given  the  next  previous  day 
of  sitting,  and  objection  shall  bo  taken  when 
the  Notice  is  called  "  {Mr.  Bouveric}  Mar  4, 
1303;    after   short   debate,   Amendt,   after 
"  Day/*    in    line    2,    to    insert     "  for     the 
Second  Reading  of  a   Bill"  {Afr,  Ch^rrUy}^ 
Question   proposed,  '*  That  the  words,  dtc  ;  ^ 
after  further   short    debate,  Amendt.   with** 
drawn  ;  main  Question  put ;  A.  191,  N.  37 ; 
M.  Id4 


J 


FarUament  —  Bminese     of     the    How 
{Tuesday  Sitting b) 
Moved,  '*  That  the  House  do  meet  on  Tuesd^tyi 
at  2  p.m.,  and  rise  at  7  p.m.*^  {Lord  J  ok 
Mamiert)  Feb  U,  283;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 

Parliament — Meeting  ofParliammt  H 

Moved,  **  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  pt^^ing  that  She  wilt  be 
graciously  pleased  to  lake  into  consideration 
the  expediency  of  summoning  Parliament  not 
later  than  the  last  week  of  November,  in 
accordance  with  the  Fifth  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Business,  1871  '*  {Mr. 
Chark9  Forgter)  Feb  25,  902 
Amendt,  to  leave  out  from  <*  That,"  and  add 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  time  of  the  day  at  which  the  House 
should  aisemble,  the  Hours  during  which  the 
House  can  moat  conveniently  sit  for  the 
transaction  of  Public  Business,  when  the 
business  introduced  bv  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters shontd  have  precedence,  and  what  Notice 
should  be  given  of  any  proposal  to  alter  the 
time  at  which  tho  House  will  assemble  for 
tho  distribution  of  buaineai  *'  {Mr,  Newde* 
gtTt4)  V.',  Question  proposed,  *' That  the 
words,  ^.;'*  after  debate,  Amendt.  and 
Motion  withdrawn 


ParliamefU — Meeting  of  the  Mouee  (Am 

Wedneeday) 

Moved.  **  Th»t  this  House  do  meet  To-morrow 

at    Two    of   tho    clock  '*  {Mr.    Oladit&ne) 

Feb  26, 901 ;  after  sbortdebate,  Queetion  put  ; 

A.  222,  N.  56;  M,  IflO 


I 


Partjamkwt — House  of  Lobds 
New  Peers 

Feb  ft— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,^ 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
created  Baron  S  el  borne 
Sir    John    Hanmer,  baronet^  created 
Baron  Uanroer 

Sat  First 

Feb  20— The  Duke  of  Leeds,  after  the  dcatb  i 

his  Father 
Jfor  7— Tho  Lord  Carysfort  { Earl  of  Gary $f&fi) 

after  the  death  of  bis  Brother 
Mar  20— The  Lord  Earrii,  after  tho  death  of 

hU  Father 


I 
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Pabliamvnt — Lords — emU, 
JtepruerUoHve  Peer  for  Ireland 
(Writ  and  Return) 
jPV6  18— Lord  Crofton,  v.  Lord  Olarina,  de- 
ceased 

House  of  Commons 
Ifew  Writs  Issued 

During  Retess 

For  Preston,  v.  Sir  Thomas  George 
Former  Ileskeih,  baronet,  deceased 

For  Flint  Borough,  v.  Sir  John  Han- 
mer,  baronet,  now  Baron  Hanmer 

For  Richmond,  t;.  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  knight,  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain 

For  Tiverton,  v.  Hon.  G«orge  Den- 
mnn,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

For  Londonderry  City,  v.  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Dowse,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  Ireland 

For  Cork  City,  v,  John  Francis 
Masfuire,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Kincardine  County,  v.  James 
Dyce  Nicol,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Forfar  County,  v,  Hon.  Charles 
Carnegie,  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
in  Scotland 

For  Orkney  and  Shetland,  v.  Frede- 
rick Dundas,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Liverpool,  v.  Samuel  Robert 
Graves,  esquire,  deceased 

Febfi^For  Armagh  County,  v.  Sir  William 

Verner,  baronet,  deceased 
For  Wigtonshire,  v.  Hon.  Alan  Plan- 

tagenet  Stewart,   commonly  called 

Lord  Garlies,  called  up  to  the  House 

of  Peers 
Feb  10— For  Lisburn,   v.   Edward   Wingfleld 

Verner,  esquire,  Chiltern  Hundreds 
Feb  21 — For  Mid  Cheshire,  v.  George  Cornwall 

Legh,  esquire,  Chiltern  Hundreds 
Mar  20 —For  Tyrone   County,  v.   The  Right 

Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Corry, 

deceased 


New  Members  Sworn 

Feb  6  — Right  Hon.  Hugh  Culling   Eardley 

Childors,  Pontefract 
John  Holker,  esquire,  Preston 
Right  Hon.  William  Nathaniel  Massey, 

Tiverton 
Sir  Robert  Alfred  Cunliffe,  baronet, 

Flint  Borough 
James  William  Barclay,  esquire.  For* 

far  County 
Samuel   Laing,  esquire,  Orkney  and 

Shetland 
Sir  George  Balfour,  Kincardine 
Charles  Edward  Lewis,  esquire,  Lon- 
donderry City 
Lawrence  Dundas,  esquire,  Richmond 
Feb  10— John  Torr,  esquire,  Liverpool 
Feb  27— Sir  Richard  Wallace,  baronet,  jLt«6wm 
Robert  Vans  Agnew,  esquire,  Wigton* 

shire 

\conU 


Pabliambnt— CoMMoifs — New Membera  Suwrn-' 
cent. 

^(06  27— Edward   Wingfleld  Verner,   esqttirei 

Armagh  County 
Mar  3— Joseph  Philip  Ronayne,  esqntre,  Cork 

City 
Mar  10— Egerton  Leigh,  esqaire,  Mid  Chsshirt 

Pariiammtary  JEleetion  Petitions 

Question,  Mr.   0' Conor  ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  Feb  13,  372 

Parliamentary  Electioxui  (Ezpexues)  fifll 

{Mr.  FaweeU,  Mr.  Bainss,  Mr.  McLaren) 
e.  Ordered  iretAVFebl  [Bill  82] 

Parliamentary  Eleotors  Benstratim  Bill 

{Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  WilUam  Henry 
Smith,  Mr.  Rowland  Winn) 
tf.  Ordered;  read  10*  jP($& 7  [BiUM] 

Patten,  Eight  Hon.   Colonel  J.  W., 
Lancashire,  JN". 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  864 

Militia  Pay  and  AUowanees,  1 156 
Ireland— Shannon,  Oyerflowiog  ef  the.  Res. 

1590 
Parliament—Reaignatioa  of  MiniiUrf«  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1910 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House— Oppotsed 

Business,  Res.  1364 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  767 
University  Ednoation  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
Motion  for  Adjoamment,  1711,  1741, 1744 

Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham,  8. 

Army  Estimates—Land  Forces,  1092 ;  Motion. 

for  reporting  Progress,  1093 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  3R.  1372 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  761 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1045 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2  a.  1378 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Spain— King  Amadous,  730,  732 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.  (Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade),  Warwick  Bo. 
Coals,  Price  of — Railways,  547 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  AkddrsH, 

1359 
Railways— Case  pf  James  Ilarris,  722 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Leicestershire,  8, 
Agricultural  Children,  2R.  697 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Hotion  for 

a  Committee,  525 
Register    for  Parliamentary    and    Monieipal 

Electors,  2R.  1958 

Permissive  ProhibitoryLiquor  BLU 

(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawion,  Lord  Claud  MamilUm, 
Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Richard,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr,  Valxvay) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read 
lo*i^<;6  7  [BiU14] 


HM 
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Pm,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin   City 

Ireland — Dublin  College  of  Self  000^  1518 

Kedistribution  of  Scuts*  1195 
UniTeriitj  Eduoation  (Ireland),  3R.  Amendt. 
1437, 1600 


N 


Pi*ATFAiE,  Dr,  Lyon^  Edinburgh  and  St, 
Andr^w^B  Uhivenities 
•UniTertity  EducAtion  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1159 


PujtsoLL,  Mr.  8.,  Derby  Bo, 

Commercial  M&rino,  Motion  for   an  Addreii, 

•1319,  1361 
L08S  of  Life  at  Sm,  513 
Parlla^ment— Brenoh  of  Privileg*^,  740 
Shipping  Survey,  4c,,  L^are,  273 


rTJKKBT,  Hon.  I),  R*,  Dublin    Unifier- 

9ity 
CivU  Servioe  (Ireland).  154 
UaiTorsily  £dacation  (]reland)i  Leave,  420 


Folic0 

Police    Superannuation,    Queition,  Sir    John 
Ogilvy  [  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  4,  1284 
'  (rofjo/i^an  Police — Legiil  Advice,  QueBiion, 
ir  Stapleton  ;  Anawvr,  Mr«  Bruoe  Ftb  14, 
187 


Polling  Districts  (Ireland)  Bill 

i^Thc  Mar*in^sB  of  Uartingtof^^  Mr,  SifCUtary 
Bruce) 

C.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  Marqu4H  of  HartiiiQ* 
ton)  Feb  7,  174  ;   Bill  ordered  ;  read  !»• 
Read2^«Fc6U  [BUI  1] 

I  Committee  ■  ;  Report  Fei  17 

'  Considered"  Feb  21 

Eettd3"*Fe5  34 
I,  Read  1«  •  {Afarquitt  of  Lan&downa)  Feb  25 
I  Read  3*  •  Feb  28  (No.  24) 

CommUteo  •  Mar  3  (No.  34) 

Report  •  Mar  4 
Read3'»ifar6 
L  ^     Eofal  Aueat  Mar  13  [S6  VicU  0.  2] 

Hi 

■     ytJLTiMOKZ,    Lord    (Treafiurer    of    the 
HouAehold) 
P«rIiAin«ni — The  Queeo'i  AziBwer  to  the  Ad- 
I  dj^as,  276 


Poor  Allotmenta  Managemant  Bill  [na.] 

(  77te  i>MJt<s  of  Bickm&nd) 
L  Prvaentcd  ;  retA  !••  Feb  20  (No.  20) 

Bill  read  2»  Mar  7,  UU 


Foot  Law — Childrm  qJ  Moman  Catholic 
Farmti 

Address  for  a  Return  {The  Lord  Buekkuntj 
Feb  10,  192  ;  after  iliort  debate,  Motion 
am4»(idcd,  and  ajjteed  to 


Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Craufurdp  Sir  David  iredderbum,  Mr. 
Miller} 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  I'**  Feb  7  [Bill 4] 

Moved,  "Thut  the  Bill  bo  now  read  2°'* 
Feb  26.  072 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  now/*  and  add  **  upoa 
ibii  day  six  montha*'  {Sir  Edward  CoU' 
brooke) ;  after  debate,  Question  put,  '*  That 
*  now,'  Ac, ;"  A.  48,  N.  181  ;  M.  133 

Main  Qnestioo,  as  amended,  put,  oiid  agreed 
to  ;  Bill  put  qS  for  six  months 

Portpatrick  Harbour  (Repeal  of  Acta) 
BiU 

{Mr,  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Cfdcheiter  Fyrtcicuei 
c.  Ordered*  Feb  l^ 

Readl"^*F«r6  14  [BiU  61] 

Read  2**  •  Feb  23 

Referred  to  a  Select  Committee*  Mar  17 

Portugal  —  Extradition  Treaty —  Capital 
Punishment 
Question,    Mr.    Gilpin  :      Answer,     Vipcount 
Enfield  Feb  28,  lOOf 

Post  Officje 

Exiention  of  Telegrapht  to  Orkney  and  Shet- 

land  J  QueitioD,    Mr.   Lain^ ;    Aoiwer,    Mr. 

MonseU  Feb  13,  371 
Bijdf penny  Pott^Cardt,  Question,  Mr.  Wei  by  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Mousell  Feb  28,  1101 
hitufieienllg   Stamped  Newspapergt  Question, 

Mr.    R,    N.  Fowler ;  Answer,   Mr.    MoniolL 

MarS,  1184;  ^ar  7,  1519 
Pott  Office    AnmUUet,  Question,    Mr.    Salt  t 

Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Feb  2d,  892 
fUgiitered  Letiert^  Question,  Mr,  Torr ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Monsell  Mar  10,  1012 
Telegraphi — Charge*  for  Mettaget,  Question, 

Lord  Claud  John   liDmllton  ;   Answer,   Mr. 

Monsell  Feb  10,  194 
Extension  of  TeUgrapfu -^  MdappHeation  of 

FutidSt  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  21,  2066 
The  Anglo-Italian  Math,  Question,  Sir  David 

Wedderburn  ;  Aoawi^r,  Mr.  Monsell  Mar  4, 

1284 
The  Cape  Colony — Pottal  CorUraets,  Questieti^ 

Mr.  Salt ;  AD»wer,  Mr.  Moaaell  Feb  28,  liOl 

Powell,  Mj.  P.  S.,    Ycrk^hirB,    JF.  M,, 

Census  (1871)  Returns,  728 
Factory  Acts,  Consolidation  of  the,  894 
Hyde  Farlt— Serpentine.  The,  601 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speecbi 
Report,  171 

Preyention  of  Crime  BiU 

{Mr.  Secretary  Bntee^  Mr,   H^inUrbotkam) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Feb  10  [Qill  36] 

Bill  read  2^,  af^er  short  debate  Feb  30.  743 

Pbice,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Gloucester  City 
Railway  and  Oafial  CompMuea  AmalgaiaatioD, 
Ret.  78d 
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PriBon  ICniBten  Act  (1863)  Amendment 

Bin    {Sir  John   TWIoiony.   Mr.   Osborne, 
Lord  Arthur  BussdJ) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l'*^  Feb  7  [BiU  13] 

Public  DepartmenU  (Purchases,  Sfc.) 

Select  Committee  appointed,  *'  to  iB^iitre  into 
and  report  npon  the  existing  principles  and 
practice  which  in  the  seyeral  Pnblic  Depart- 
ments and  Bodies  regulate  tht  porefaaae  and 
sale  of  Materials  and  Storas  "  (J6^.  Hobms) 
Mar  10 :  List  of  the  Committee,  1714 

Public  Expenditure 

MoTed,  **  That  the  present  rate  of  Pnblic  Ex- 
penditure is  excessive ;  and  that  this  House 
desires  that  it  shonld  he  reduced,  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  dioiinntioo  of  the  pahlie  hnr- 
thens*'  (J6^.  Vernon  Hartourt)  Feb  18,  602 

After  long  debate.  Amendt.  to  leaTe  oat  from 
"  That,"  and  add  ''a  Select  Committee  he 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what 
redactions  can  be  effected  in  the  expenditure 
lor  CiTil  Serrioes  (other  than  the  National 
Debt  and  the  Ciril  List),  whether  charged  on 
the  Consolidated  Fond  or  defrayed  from 
Votes  of  Parliament,  with  special  reference 
to  those  branches  thereof  which  are  not 
under  the  direct  or  effectual  control  of  the 
Treasury"  {Mr.  Childere)  v.;  Qocuition, 
"  That  the  words,  Ac"  put,  and  oegatiTod ; 
words  added ;  main  (Question,  as  amfnded, 
put,  and  agreed  to ;  Seleot  Committee  ^• 
p<Knted;  List  of  the  Committee,  665 

PaWc  Health  Bfll 

{Sir  Charies  AdderUy,  Mr.  Franeit  Sharp 
PoweU,  Mr.  JThiibread,  Lord  Rcberi  Montasfn^ 
Mr.  Stephen  Gav,  Mr.  Richards) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Mar  21  [BIU  99] 

PublU  Bealth  Legishtion—The  Sanit^iry 
Commission 
(^oestion,   Mr.   Raikes  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  Feh  17.  546 
[See  title  Law  and  Justice'] 

PaUic  Worship  Facilities  Bill 

{Mr.  Sail,  Mr.  Cncper- Temple,  Sir  Smih  ChOd, 

Mr.  Akroyd,  Mr.  Dimsdak) 
e.  Ordered  ;  T«ad  !•  •  Feb  7  [Bill  27] 

Bill  read  2°.  after  short  debate  Feb  25.  969 
Moved,   **Thst  the  Bill  be  committed   to   a 
Select  Committee  "  (ifr.  Beresferd  Hope) ; 
after   ftirther   short   debate.  Question  put ; 
A.  9,  N.  40  ;  M.  81 
Committee ;  Repcni  Mar  20,  1959 

[House  counted  out] 

Eaikes,  Mr.  H.  C,   ChesUr 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 297 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1670)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  683 

Probate  and  Diroroe  Court,  Judge  of  the,  1182 

Pnblic  Health  Legislation — Sanitary  C<»mmis- 
sion,  546 

Unireraity  Eduoataon  (Irali&d),  2GL  Amendt. 
17M 


Sailway  and  Capal  Traffiip.Bi9 

{Mr.  Chichester  Forieseue^  Mr.   CMldert^'  Mr. 

ArthttrPeet)     '    "^ 
e.  Motion  for  Leare  {Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue) 
Feb   10,  329;   after  debate,  BOl  ordoed; 
readl*»*  [BiU  34] 

BiU  read  2°,  after  debate  Feb  97,  1043 
Question,  Sir  Herbert  Croft ;    Answer,   Mr. 
Chichester  Fortesene  Mar  6, 1396 


Bailway,  Sfc.  {Transfer  ami  AmalgamO' 
Hon)  BiOs 

c.  Resolred,  Thai  aU  BUls  of  tU  ptewni  Sessioa 
which  include  among  their  inain  prorisions 
any  of  the  following  oljeets — ( 1 )  Tbe  transfer 
to  any  BaUway  or  Canal  Company  of  the 
undertaking  or  part  of  the  undertaking  of 
any  other  such  Company ;  or  (S)  The  transfer 
to  any  RaUway  or  Canal  Compaoy  of  mnj 
Harbour ;  or  (3)  The  aBalgamatioB  of  the 
undertaking  or  any  part  of  the  undertaking 
of  any  RaUway  or  Canal  Compaaj  with  the 
undertaking  of  any  other  soch  Company, 
shaU  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons  (Mr.  Chkkesier  For- 
tesene) Feb  21  ;  Resolution  to  be  eommuni- 
eated  to  the  Lords,  and  their  eoneorrenoe 
desired  thereto 

L  The  Coomions  Messafe 

Moved,  "That  the  Heasage  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  Raflwav,  Ac 
(Transfer  and  Amalpmation)  BHIb  he^taken 
into  consideratioB  ^  (  TV  Lord  President) 
Feb  25,  886  :  Motion  agreed  to 
Then  it  was  moTod  that  the  House  do  oooenr 
in  the  Resolution  communicatad  hj  the 
Commons :  after  debate,  kfotioD  agreed,  to  ; 
and  a  Message  sent  to  the  Commons  to 
acquaint  them  therewith 


Railicays 

Hours  <f  TTork  —  Case  of  Bdmin  Ckivers^ 
Qoesuon,  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass;  Answer.  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortesene  Feb  13,  375  —  Case  of 
James  Harris,  Qoestioa,  Mr.  M.  A. Baas;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Peel ;  Obserrations,  BIr.  DiUwru 
Feh  20.  722 

Railway  Accidents,  Question,  ^r  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesene 
Feh  13,  376 

Railway  AmaJaamation  Bills — Joint  Cowumt' 
tees^  Questioo,  Mr.  Rathbone ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescoe  Fei  17,  546 

Railway  Corf^xudes  and  the  Coal  JVade,  Ques- 
tion,* Mr.  Eykyn;  Answer,  Mr.  A.  Peel 
Feh  17,  547  ;  Questions,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
Mr.'  Eykrn ;  Answers,  Mr.  Chicheiter  For- 
tescoe Jfor  4,  1286 

71u  Heheriein  Break,  Questioo,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  ;  Answer,  l^seonnt  Enfield 
Mar  21,  1961 


Railways  ProrisioBal  Certificate  Bfll 

[Mr.  Arthur  Feel,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesene) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  FA  24  [BUI  781 

Read2^«  Jfar5 
Referred  to  a  Select  Committtu*  ikr  7 
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B^^nlatibn  of  fiailways  (Freyention  of 
Accidents)  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Lord  Buehhurtf) 
L  Prwented ;  retA  I* •  Feb  II  (No.  12) 

MoTed,  "That  the    Bill    be  now  read    2*" 

Feb  18,  582 
Amendt.  to  leare  oat  ("now/')  and  insert 
('<  this  day  six  months  ")  ( The  Earl  Cowper) ; 
after  short  debate,  on  Question,  That  ("now,") 
Ao. ;  resoWed  in  the  afiBrmatiye ;  Bill  read  2*, 
and  referred  to  a  Seleot  Committee  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  594 

Kathbone,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool 

Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1355 

International  Law — New  Rales,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2007 
.  Manicipal  OfBcers  Superannnation,  2R.  1367 

Railway  Amalgamation  Bills—  Joint  Com- 
mittees, 546 

Vexatious  Objections  (Borough  Registration), 
2R.  665 

Eead,  Mr.  Clare  S.,  Norfolk,  8. 
Agricultural  Children,  2R.  689 
Contagious    Diseases  (Animals)   Act,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  508,  521 
Tithe  Commutation  Act—Market  Gardens^  722 

Beal  Estate  Intestacy  Bill 

{Mr.  Locke  King,  Mr,  Binde  Palmer) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«»  Feb  7  [Bill  20] 

Seal  Estate  Settlements  Bill 

{Mr,  William  Fowler,  Mr.  Robert  Brand,  Mr. 

Waikin  Wifliams) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  JFVj6  1 0  [Bill  38] 

Becord  of  Title  (Ireland)  Act  (1865) 
Amendment  Bill 

(Sir  Robert  Torrent,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghien,  Mr. 

Pirn,  Mr.  Matthews) 
c.  Motion  for  Leare  (Sir  Robert  Torrent)  Feb  25 
968  ;  BUi  ordered  ;  read  l^  •       [BiU  79] 

Bedesdale,  Lord  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees) 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment,  Comm.  1382 

Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1022.  1023 

Endowed  Schools  Commission,  367 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  1179 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
47 

Railways,  dtc.  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Ck)mmons  Message,  888 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  IR.  365 

Bedmond,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Wexford 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  762^ 

Reed,  Mr.  C,  SacJcney         .  , 

Bethnal  Green  Museom — Turner  Drawings, 
The,  1283 


fiegfister  for  Parliamentary  and  Knni- 
cipal  Electors  BIQ 

{Mr.  Attorney  Oenercd,  Mr.  tiibbert) 
c.  Motion    for    Leare    {Mr.   JUomey   General) 
Feb  17. 576 ;  Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate; 
read  10*  [Bill  66] 

Bill  read  2«,  after  short  debate  Mar  20,  1947 

Begistration  of  Firms  Bill 
{Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  Mr.  Bamett) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V   Feb  13  [Bill  59] 

BiOHMOia),  Duke  of 

Army— Coftimissions  in  the,  1179 

Army — Recruits,  Motion  for  Returns,  1609 

Army  Regulation  Act — Abolition  of  Purchase, 
1592, 1608 

Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1021 

Criminal  Law — Newbury  Magistrates,  1514 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  1179 

Horses,  Supply  of.  Address  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, 720 

Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons— 
Peers  Gallery,  1923 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
47,  51  ;  Explanation,  143 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Statement,  1870, 
1914 ;  Ministerial  Explanation,  1920 

Poor  Allotments  Management,  2R.  1515 

Railways,  Ac.  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Commons  Message,  887 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2  R.  590 


EiPON,  liiarquess  of  (Lord  President  of 

the  Council) 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  366,  367 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

1896 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

37 
Railways,   &o.  (Transfer  and   Amalgamation), 

Commons  Message,  886 

Beads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  BiU 

(Sir Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  M Lagan,  Mr.  Miller, 

Mr.  Parker) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  I"  •  Feb  11  [Bill  45] 

EoDEN,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Stoke-on-I^ent 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  770 

Borne  — '  Diplomatic  Helations  with  the 
Vatican 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  14,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  Papers  (in 
continuation  of  a  Paper  [C — 247],  Session 
1871,  intituled  *  Correspondence  respecting 
the  Aflkirs  of  Rome.  1870-71*)"  (Ifr.  Sin- 
clair  Aytoun)  v.,  440 ;  Question  proposed, 
'^That  the  words,  Ac.  f  after  short  debate, 
Question  put ;  A.  116,  N.  63 ;  M.  53 
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BoioULT,  Lard 

Sapreme  Cmirtof  Jadieatiir»»  SfL  17M 

Box^Tsrs,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Cvrl  CUy 
UniTerti^  Ednefttion  (IreUadX  SR.  Anendt. 
1775 


drMt  for  a  Royal  Gom- 


BOSKESRY,  Eailof 
Honaa,  Sapplj  of,  Addn 

BBianon,  703,  790 
Spain*  ExtraditioD  Traalj  villi— ^  KgrtkHeai  " 

and  •*  MoriUo,"  147 
Twks  aod  Caiooa  lalanda,  Goaun.  iSO 

Bumm  mnd  Perns —  rialJey  of  tAs  Atrek 
QoertioD,  Sir  Cbariaa  W.  Dilka ;  Aaivar,  ¥!•> 
eoirni  Enfield  F«*  14,  439;  QMrtioa,  Mr. 
Otbona  :  Anawar.  Viaaooni  Snflald  FA  S8, 
lOM  [Sea  titte  Cm^kml  Am] 

BruL^nxs,  Mr.  P.,  WmringUm 

Central  A«a— Boondarj  line,  7)4.  7S5 :  Ho- 

tioQ  for  an  Addreai,  771,  77t 
Monicipal  OflBeen  SvpenuinaaHon,  SR.  IS68 
Parks  RecaUtion  AH— New  Rnka,  901 
Partiaineat — Addrtaa  in  Answer  to  Iba  Spaaeb, 

Report,  159 
Scpplf—Poet  Ofiea,  9«59 

Stattooerr,  Printing,  Ae.  570 
Tonnage  Bonntiea,  Ae^  579 
Treatica  vilh  Foreign  Powers,  Rcc  448 

St.  ALBAX5,  Duke  of 
Eppin;  Forest,  9R.  117S 

Sak  of  Liquore  on  Sandaj  (Ireli]id>  Bfll 

(Sbt  ZVmmr  C«twm.  Mr,  Pirn,  Jir.  (/.Vfifl, 
HiromC  CridktKm.  Mr.  Jf  C7i0«.  Mr,  Wi:liam 
Ji^ntscn^  Lord  Cnaui  Exmlum.  Mr.  Dfase^ 

r,  OnJered  •  F^i  11 

Roai  V  •  FfJ  1?  ;Bin  52^ 

SAUSi^nLT.  Maix^ness  of 

Rsstardf  Lavs  Ameodzoes:!.  Coarsm.  ISUl 
Ohe:»«'WAt*r,  5R,  Aaenit,  lOH.  10:5.  1053 
Endowed  ScbocCs  Co=;r:i:»xvn,  S6*.  567 

vn>iBf  Fomt.  2.^.  iiro 

PalAc^e  of  W«sssic:nster — Ho&se  of  Commoot— 

P«*rt  Gju;«7,  1M4 
ParlUnezit  — Address  in  .\nsw«rto  tbe  Spcei^, 

S«|«*Tr>e  C<»s?t  of  Jadirtitapp.JR.  :T?6 
iTTMi^n  (^  AT^tTatJor..  Motion  for  at  Adireaa. 

n«*,  ::77,  r.T^ 
Salmcm  Fisheries  Bill 

Mr,  I>u.»ni'a,  M-.  WOiMm  UkUht,  Mr. 
Affha^-^n.  Mr,  A'^^jmdrr  Brtnr%^ 
e.  Ordtsri  :  read  1'  •  Fti  T  "Bi::  :*^ 

K:.  read  f'.  a^ec  deKar«  Ma-  5.  15T5 


C-Mnm:*;***;  R«orl  Ma- tl 


Bi::  W 


SftfanoB  Fislieries  9a  f  Bill 

Jf-.  r»Aajlit,  Ltr-s  Kr%fiiM:%.  Mr.  Prjjsr 


{Mr,  WhUtrioikmm,  Mr,  Sifr^Wff  Brum) 

c.Orderod;  rsndl'**F06  27  [311185] 

Read9**ifar5 
Committee ;  R^ort  Mw  90, 1058 


Sau,  Mr.  T.,  Sttf(Mrd 
Hnnieipal  OiBeers  SnperannnatioD,  9R.  1868 
Post  Oflfee— AnnnitiM,  899 

Cape  Colonj— Postal  Contraets,  1101 
PnUie  Worship  FacUitica,  3R.  969 ;  Comm. 
1959 

Samuda,  Mr.  J.  IPA.,  Tmmr  HkmUh 
Commercial  Marine,  Hotaon  for  an  Addreas, 
1555 


Samuelsov,  Mr.  H.  B.,  CkdUmkmm 
Army— Anziliaiy  Foreea.  lutrvetion  to  tlm 
1086 
Eaater  Volanteer  Raviav,  1986 
Eriegspiel.  1963 
Army  Estimatea— Land  Foreea.  1068 


SmmtmyAfit 
Di^ui  •f  SamikBff  Urn,  QniiHin.  Sir  Mi^aal 
Uieks-BcM^li,  Anawer.  Mr.  Sransfcld  Fwi  7, 
154  :  Qoestioa,  Sir  Charlea  Adderley ;  An- 
swer,  Mr.  GladrtonoFs*  10,  ItS;  Qneslioo. 
Sir  Oiarlea  AdderWy;  Aasver,  ICr.  SUna- 
MdFtfdl5,875 
:>•  title  PMU  Bmdtk] 


ScuLTSs-BooTH,  Mp.  G.,  Ekmkj^Mr$y  N, 

Army  EstimaXM— Land  Forees,  889 

Pablic  Expraditnre.  Rcsl  644 

Sevtli  Eoksicrtoo — Nataral  nistonr  Mnatom, 

595 
Snppiy— Pcwt  Oftoe,  2<>58 

SiauoBery,  Priaxin;,  Ae.,  570 

So^TT,  Loid  H.  J.  M.  D.,  Hampshire,  S. 
Mania^e  ^iik  a  I>e<oeased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 
514 


SednctKm  Laws  Aneateflnt  Bill 

(Jf-.  C\ar^,  Mr.  Eylym,  Mr.  I^mdMi, 
M-.  WkiMmtil) 
e.  Oderad  :  read  !•  •  F<*  7  [Bfll  10] 

Seelt.  Mr.  C.  Senr.,  LimtcJm  CSfy 
Fisb^r  Ladt — Grrau  Grxmikiy,  1890 
Nary— .^dminuiT   Adn>;rmnition,    Res.    919, 


Selbv-^kxe.  Lckrd    «e  Chaxcellob,  The 


Select  Vestzies 

Bii;,  tyrt  y'trmJL  read  !•  •  F*  6 
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SsLWiN-lBSBTsav^fixr  H..  J.,  ^Ettex^  W. 

Aitnj-^  Yeomanry  and  Volonteer  Adjatants, 
1035 

Commeroial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1354 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  565 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R.  320 

Parliament^Bnsinessof  the  House,  151 
Opposed  Basiness,  1363 

Pariiament-—  Business  of  the   House  (Com- 
mittee of  Supply),  Res.  Amendt.  245 

Parliament — Tuesday  Sittings,  Res.  285 

Railway  Aceidents,  376 

Railways— Heberlein  Break,  1961 

Settled  Esiates  BiU 

{Mr.  SUxpLeU^  Mr.  Whselhauie) 
e.  Ordered  •/V5  18 

RetAV  Febl9  [Bill  71] 

Skymotje,  Mr.  A.,  SalMury 

Central  Asia— Boundaries  of  the  Afghan  States, 
786 

Shaftesbuiit,  Earl  of 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment,  Comm.  1382 

Shipping  Survey,  ftc.  Bill 

(Mr.  PiimtoU,  Mir.fforimant  Mr.  Charlei  Lems* 
Mr.  Staveley  Hillt  Mr.  Samttda,  Mr.  Carter, 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibheteon^  Sir  Robert 
Tarrem,  Mr.,  Eykyn,  Mr.  Leeman) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1^ 
after  short  debate  Feb  10,  273      [Bill  43] 

Sites  for  Places  of  Beligioos  Worship  Bill 

(Mr.  Oebome  Morgan,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Jffinde 

Palmer,  Mr,  Charles  Reed) 
e.  Ordered;  read  !•*  Feb  7  [BiU  25] 

Smith,  lAi.  J.  B.,  Stocli^ort 

Metric  Weights  and  Measures — Legislation,  833 
Municipal  OfiBcers  Superannuation,  2R.  1367 
Railway  Companies  and  the  Coal  Trade,  1286 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tynemouthy  Sfo. 

"Northfleet"  CoUision— The  *«  Murillo,"  600, 

728 
Parliament — Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.  Plim- 

soil,  733,  786,  742 

Smith,  l^Ir.  W.  H.,  Westminster 

Coal,  Export  of— Duties  or  Restrictions,  370 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  369 
Metropolis — Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  178 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  439 

Smyth,  Mx.  P.  J.,   Westmeath  Co. 

University   Education    (Ireland),    1615  ;    2R. 
Amendt.  1649 

Somerset,  Duke  of 

Army  Regulation  Act— Abolition  of  Purchase, 

1598 
Central  Asia — Boundary  Line,  587 
Kayy— H.M.S.  "  D^rastation/'  830 


South  S9a  Islands —  Outrags^  oniht  NtUiwu 
Address  for  Copies  or  extracts  of  any  oom- 
munications  of  importance  respecting  out- 
rages committed  upon  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  which  may  have  been  received 
from  the  Governors  of  any  of  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies,  from  the  Senior  Naval  OfiBcers 
commanding  in  Australia  and  China,  or  from 
Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the  Paciflo  since 
the  last  issue  of  papers  upon  this  subject 
{^Earl  of  Belmare)  Feb  10,  185  ;  after  short 
debate,  Motkm  agreed  to 
The  Ship  **  Karl,"  QuesUons,  Mr.  Gilpin,  Ad- 
miral Erskine ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield, 
Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  Feb  25,  892 

Spain 

Abdieaiicn  of  King  Amadeus—The  British 
Fleet  in  the  Tamts,  Questions.  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  Feb  20,  730 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Spain-— The  *•  North- 
fleet"  and  the  *'MuriUo,"  Questions,  Obser- 
vations, The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  The  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  Reply, 
Earl  Granville  Feb  7,  144 

Loans  to  Charles  VII.,  Question,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  Feb  28, 
1095 

Recognition  of  de  facto  Oovemment,  Question, 
Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
Mar  3,  1185 

Speaker,   The  (Eight  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
Brand),   Cambridgeshire 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1025.  1026 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  Comm.  1364 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  200,  216 
Parliament-- Queen's  Speech,  The,  57 

Resignation  of  Ministers — Ministerial  State- 
ment, 1913  ;  Explanation,  1945 
Rules  and  Practice,  194 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 

Sittings),  Res.  287 
Theatre  Regulation  Aet— '^  Happy  Land/'  1611 

Stanhope,  Earl 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
781 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1869 

Stanhope,  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  S.,   Yorkshire, 
W.B. 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1051 

Stanley  of  Alderlet,  Lord 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1883 

Stansfeu),  Eight   Hon.  J.  (ProBident 
of  the  [Local  Govemment  Board), 
Halifax 
Census  of  Land  and  House  Owners,  891 
County  Court  Judges— Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1299,  1302, 1303 
Sanitary  Acts,  373 
Sanitax7  Law,  Digest  of,  154,  895,  806 
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Stapleton,  Mr.  J.,  Bermok-m-Tweed 
Goal — Economy  of  Fael,  1031 
Metropolitan  Police — Legal  Advice,  437 
Spain — Loans  to  Political  Parties,  1090 

Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  C,  South  Shields 
Register   for    Parliamentary    and    Manioipal 

Electors,  2R.  1958 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1374 

Stone,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  64 

Storks,  Eight  Hon.  Major  General  Sir 

H.  (Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance), 

Hipon 
Army — Questions,  Ao. 

Control  Department,  377 

Medical  Department— Dental  Surgery,  1095 

Moncreiff  Gun  Carriages,  440,  894 

9th  Lancers— Case  of  the  late  Sub-Lien- 
tenant  Tribe,  503 

Regimental  Facings  and  Badges,  196,  440 

Yeomanry  Uniforms,  788 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1164 

Pay  and  Allowances,  1155 
Woolwich  (Royal  Arsenal)  —  Consumption  of 

Coal,  539 

Straight,  Mr.  D.,  Shrewsbury 
Epping  Forest,  2R.  568 
Licensing  Act,  1873— Legislation,  543 

Sue%  Canal — Increase  of  Dues 
Question,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  ;  Answer,  Vis- 
count Enfield  Feb  13,  369 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  14 — Committee 

R.P. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  17,568 — Supplb- 

MBNTART  ESTIMATES — NaTAL  AND   ClVIL   SbR- 

▼lOES — Resolutions  reported  Feb  18 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  24,  850— Armt 
Estimates— Statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Wnr  in  introducing  the  Army  Esti- 
mates ;  after  debate.  Committee  r  p. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  27,  1056 — Armt 
Estimates — Committee  r.p. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  28, 1123 — Armt 
Estimates — Resolutions  reported  Mar  3 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  7,  1691 — Armt 
Estimates — Resolutions  reported  Mar  10 

Considered  in  Committee  3far  21,  2055— Ex- 
cesses, 1872— Civil  Services,  1872 — Post 
Office — Post  Office  Telegraph  Service 

Civil  Services  on  Account — Resolutions  re- 
ported Mar  24 

Supreme  Conrt  of  Jadicatnre  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Lord  Chancellor) 
L  Presented  ;  read  1",  after  short  debate  Feb  13, 
331  (No.  14) 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  Mar  1 1 , 

1714 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("  now  ")  and  insert  ("  this 
day  six  months  ")  [Lord  Denman)  ;  after  de- 
bate, on  Question,  That  ("now,")  <fec. ;  re- 
solved ill  the  affirmative  ;  Bill  read  2* 


Sywaw,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerteh  Co. 
General  Valuation  (Ireland),  Tjeave,  581 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the.   Ret. 

1589 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  763 

Tajlbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Kent,  W, 

Army — Cavalry  and  Artillery  Reserre,  543 
Army — Length  of  Service  (India),  Ret.  844 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  IVife's  Sister,  Comm. 

cl,  1 ,  Amendt.  575 
Metropolis— Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Wettmintter, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  179 

Taylok,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester  Bo. 

Parliament— Meeting  of  the  Iloiite— Ath  Wed- 
netday,  901 

Thames  Embankment  (Land)  Bill 

{Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  BaxUr) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1®»  Feb  17  [BUI  65] 

Read   2<>*,  and  referred  to  a   Seleoi   Cmn- 
mittee  Mar  20 

Theatre  Regulation  Act  —  "  The  Sappy 
Land'' 
Question,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  ;  Antwtr,  Mr. 
Bruce  Mar  10,  1611 

Tithe  Commutation  Act — Market   Gardens 
Question,  Mr.  Clare  Read  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bnioe 
Feb  20,  723 

Tithe  Commutation  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

[Mr,  Arthur  P.  Vivian,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Magniae) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>•  Feb  25  [Bill  81] 

ToRR,  Mr.  J.,  Liverpool 

Post  Office— Registered  Letters,  1612 

ToRRENS,  Sir  E.  E.,  Cambridge  Bo. 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1122 
Record   of   Title  (Ireland)    Act   Amendment, 
Leave,  068 

ToRRENS,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Finshury 
Selby,  Mr.,  Disappearance  of,  1615 

Tramway  Bills 
Question,  Mr.  Eykyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  Feb  28,  1097 

Treaties  of  Arbitration 
Moved,  '*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  all  Treaties  or 
Conventions  by  which  disputed  questions 
between  Great  Britain  and  a  foreign  power 
are  referred  to  Arbitration,  may  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  six 
weeks  before  they  are  definitively  ratified " 
(^Lord  Campbell)  Mar  3,  1159 ;  after  debate  , 
on  Question  ?  resolved  in  the  negative 
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TreatxM  with  Foreign  Powers 

Observations,  Mr.  Rylands  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  long  debate  thereon  Feb  14,  448 

Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  all 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  ought  to  be 
made  conditionally  on  the  approval  of  Par- 
liament, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France  in  1860  "  {Mr, 
Sinclmr  Ayioun)  Mar  4. 1309  ;  after  debate, 
Question  put,  and  negatived 

Treaty  of  Washington 

The  Geneva  Award-^  Judgments  of  the  Arlilra' 
tort.  Question,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  7,  152  —  Atnount  of 
**  Alabama  Claims,**  Question,  Mr.  Gold- 
smid;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  iforS,  1183 
— Testimonial  to  the  Arbitrators,  Question, 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Mar  10,  1613 

The  San  Juan  Award^Rights  of  British  Sub- 
jects, Question,  Mr.  Corrance ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Feb  18,  691 -^Boundary  Line, 
Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale :  Reply,  Earl  Granville  FebU,  276 

Trench,    Hon.    Major   W.    Le  Poer, 
Gahffoi/ 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the.  Res.  1574 
University  Education  (Ireland^,  2R.  Amendt. 
1806 

Trevelyan,  Mr.  G.  0.,  Rawick,  Sfc. 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  091,  096 

Tribnnals  of  Commerce  Bill  (Mr. 

WhitweU,  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr,  Birley,  Mr,  Qiek) 
€,  Ordered  ;  read  P  •  F^  13  [Bill  67] 

Question,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith;  Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  Feb  14,  439 

Bill  withdrawn  •  Feb  18 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Earl  of  Kimberley) 
I,  Presented  ;  read  !••  Feb  7  (No.  2) 

Read  2*  •  Feb  13 
Committee ;  Report,  after  short  debate         14, 

436 
Rcad3»»  FebM 
e.  Read  1°  •  {Mr,  KnaUhbulUHugessen)  Mar  3 
Read  2°  •  Mar  10  [Bill  87] 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance 
Select  Committee  appointed,  ''  to  inquire  into 
the  Eleventh  Schedule  of  <  The  Annual  Turn- 
pike Acts  Continuance  Act,  1872'"  {Mr, 
Hibbert)  Feb  24  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  885 

Union  of  Benefices  Bill 

{Mr,  Spencer    Walpole,  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr, 

William  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  Andrew  Johnston) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  Feb  7  [Bill  28] 

Question,  Mr.  Crawford  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Spencer 

Walpole /'d6  11,  282 
Bill  read  2*^,  after  short   debate,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  Select  Committee  Feb  14,  507  ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  508 
Report  •ifar  20  [BiU  92] 

YOL.  rwiviv   Tthird  series.] 


Union  Bating  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  MMahon,  Mr,  Downing,  Mr,  Staepoole) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Feb  1  [Bill  23] 

Moved,   «'That  the  Bill   be  now  read   2«" 

Feb  20,  753 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  upon 
this  day  six  months"  {Sir  George  CoUhurst) ; 
after  debate.  Question  put,  ''That  *  now,' 
Ac.;"  A.  77,  N.61;  M.  16 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2° 

United  States 
British  Vessels  in  American  Waters,  Question, 

Mr.  C.  Dalryrople ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 

Fortescue  Mar  10,  1615 
Offences  on  the    High    Seas,    Question,  Mr. 

Gourley ;  Answer.  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  27, 

1032 

University  Education  {Ireland)  BiU 

Questions 
Charters  of  DvbUn   University  and  Trinity 

College,  Question,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Hey- 

gate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  17,  545 
The  University  Council^  Question,  Mr.  Asshe- 

ton  Cross ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  18, 

599 ;    Questions,    Lord    Robert   Montagu ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  24,  832 
Petition  from  Magee  College,  Question,  Lord 

Robert  Montagu ;   Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 

fV6  25,898  ^ 

Memorial  of  the  Catholic  Union,  Questions,  Mr. 

Horsman  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  25, 

899 
AffiHaJted  Institutions,  Questions,  Mr.  Gordon, 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  27,  1038 
Notice  of  Motion  for  a  Royal  Commission,  Mr. 

Mitchell  Henry  Mar  3,  1181 
Notice,  Lord  George  Hamilton  Mar  6,  1389 
Proposed   Select    Committee,    Question,    Mr. 

Mitchell  Henry  ;  Answer  Mr.  Dodson  Mar  6, 

1396 
Parliamentary  Arrangements,  Question,  Mr. 

P.  J.  Smyth  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke ;  debate 

thereon  Mar  10,  1615 
Clause  11   {Degrees),  Question,  Mr.  Maofle  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  11,  1739 

University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Gladstone,  The  Marquess  of  Haaiington) 
c.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1® 
Feb  13,  378  [Bill  55] 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2°"  Mar  3; 
1186 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
^  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  passing  a  measure  *  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,' 
regrets  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  pre- 
viously to  inviting  the  House  to  read  this 
Bill  a  second  time,  have  not  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  state  to  the  House  the  names  of 
the  twenty-eight  persons  who  it  is  proposed 
shall  at  first  constitute  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council "  {Mr,  Bourke)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. :"  after  long 
debate.  Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned"  {Mr.  Horsman);  Debate  ad- 
journed 
3  Z  Icont. 
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Vnivertity  EdueaHon  {Ireland)  Bt2/— oont. 

Debate  resumed  Mar  6,  1898 ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Moved,  '*  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
joamed"  (Mr.  Vernon  Hareourt);  Debate 
further  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  10,  1617;  after  long  de- 
bate, Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
journed" {Colonel  Wilion  Fatten);  after 
further  short  debate,  Debate  further  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  11, 1741  ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Question,  **  That  the  words,  &o."  put, 
and  agreed  to ;  main  Question  put ;  A.  284, 
N.  287 ;  M.  3 

Division  List*  Ayes  and  Noes,  1864 

Moved,  "That  the  House  do  now  acljoum" 
{Mr,  Oladstone) ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have  leave  to  sit 
To-morrow,   notwithstanding    the   a4Journ- 
ment  of  the  House  {Mr.  Gladetone) 
[See  Parliament— liesipnation  of  Minit- 
ters] 

nuiYernly  Fellowships  (Compensation) 
Bill 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Auberon  Herbert) 
Mar  21,  2063  ;  Motion  made,  and  Question, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  (Mr, 
Dillwyn),  put,  and  negatived ;  original  Mo- 
tion withdrawn 

Univenity  Tests  (Dublin)  Bill 

iMr.  Faivcett,  Dr,  Lyon  Play  fair,  Mr,  Plunkel) 
e.  Considered    in    Committee  ;    Bill    ordered ; 
read  1^  after  short  debate  Feb  7,  177 

[Bill  12] 
Question,  Mr.  Dixon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett 
Mar  20, 1946 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Armagh  City 
Irish  Bills,  1182 

Vandeleur,  Colonel  CM.,  Clare  Co. 
Ireland — Shannon,   Overtlowing  of   the.   Res. 
1591 

Vexations  Objections  (Borongh  Registra- 
tion) Bill 

{Mr.  Raihbonc,  Mr,  Whitbread,  Mr.  Masscy) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  •  FeblO  [Bill  37] 

Billread2«i^€fr  18,  665 

Victoria  Embankment  (Somerset  Honse) 

Bill        (Mr,  Ayrton,  Mr.  Baxter) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  I*  •  Feb  10  [Bill  41] 

Read  2°  •  Feb  2^ 

Committee  •  ;  Report  Feb  25 

Read  3°  •  Feb  26 
/.  Read  \^^  (Tke  Duke  of  St,  Albans)  Feb  27 

Read2'»*3far  10  (No.  28) 

Committee  on  Mar  13 

Report*  Mar  17 

Vivian,  Lord 
Army  Regulation  Act — Abolition  of  Purchase, 
1599 

Vivian,  Mr.  H.  Hussey,   Glamorganshire 
Coal,  Scarcity  of,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  822 


Walker,  Major  Q.  G.,  Bumfriesskire 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1073 

"Walpole,.  Eight   Hon.    Spencer    H., 
Cambridge  University 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Taetday 

Sittings),  Res.  288 
Union  of  Benefices,  288  i  2R.  507 

Walsh,  Hon.  A.,  Radnorshire 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1875 

Walteb,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1048 

Ways  and  Means — Inland  Revenue — /«- 
come  Tax  Appeals 
Question,  Mr.  Cadogan ;  Antwer,  The  Ohan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17,  540 

Wkdderbuew,  Sir  D.,  Ayrshire,  8. 
Army  Estimates — Militia  Pay  and  AllowmnoM, 

Amendt.  1156 
Post  Office— Anglo-Italian  Mails,  1284 

Weights  and  Measures — The  Metrie  System 
— Legislation 
Question,  Lord  George  Hamilton ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  Fd>  IS,  375; 
Question,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith ;  Antwer,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  Feb  S4,  839 

Weights  and  Keasores  (Ketric  System) 
BiU 

(Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith,  Sir  Charles  Adderiey , 
Sir  Thomas  Bagley,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Bmnes^ 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mtntg,  Mr.  DalgUsh) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1<»  •  Mar  5  [Bill  90] 

Welby,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Lincolnshire,  S. 
Post  Office— Halfpenny  Post  Cards,  1101 

Wells,  Mr.  E.,  Wallingford 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1369 

West,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Ipswich 
County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1305,  1307.  1308,  1809 
Local  Courts  of  Record,  724 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  749 

Wheelhouse,  Mr.  W.  St.  James,  Leeds 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Coal,  Scarcity  of,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  824 
Durham,  County  Palatine  of— Queen  t.  Cotton, 

1288,  1289 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children, 

281 
Endowed  Schools   Act  (1860),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  293 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  683 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation.'^SR.  1372 
Register    for    Parliamentary    and    Municipal 

Electors,  2R.  1958 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  487 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act— Penalties,  789 
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WiKOFiBLD,  Sir  0.  J.— «on(. 

F^i  Iilandi,  5ii ;— BritUh  Protectorate,  507, 


Whitbread,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 

Parliament' Meeting  of,  Motion  for  an  Addreaa, 

917 


White,  Mr.  J.,  Brighton 

Departmental  Expenditure — Porohaie  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  800 
NaTj — Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  940 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

96,98 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  641 
South  Africa,  799,  800 
Supply— Post  Office,  2056 

WmxwELL,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 

Departmental  Expenditure — Purchase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  812 
Spain,  1185 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  770 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Act — Penalties 
Question,  Mr.  Wheelhouse ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
/'<j6  21,  789 

WmoFiELD,  Sir  C.  J.,  Gravesend 

Army— Claims  of  Indian  Officers — Bonus  Fund, 

548 
Central  Asia — Boundary  Line,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  772 

Icota. 


899 

India — Railway  Gauge,  Ret.  1553 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  170 
South  Africa,  808 


WiNTERBOTHAM,  Mr.  H.  S.  P.  (Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Depart- 
ment), Stroud 

Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  752 

Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners,  Comm.  1959 


Women's  Disabilities  Bill 

{Mr,  Jacob  Bright,  Dr,  Lyon  Flayfair,  Mr. 
Eastwick) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  7  [BUI  17] 


Wyotham,  Hon.  P.  S.,  Cumberland,  W. 
Parliament-^ Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report.  157 
Public  Worship  Facilities,  2R.  970 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1485 


END  OF  VOLUME  GOXIV.,  AND  PIEST  VOLUME  OF 
SESSION  1873. 
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